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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


OF  HISTORY  AS  A STUDY. 


Tiik  word  History  (Tmpfa) has,  in  its  Greek  original,  two  significations,  namely,  the  acquisition  iiuory. 
of  knowledge  by  research  or  enquiry,  and  tlie  narration  of  events,  real  or  stipposed.  The  English 
word  History,  bears  only  the  latter  of  these  meanings,  except  in  the  combined  expression,  Natural  ofthe«u*J. 
Jfifitort/,  which  signifies  a knowledge  of  the  various  species  of  natural  productions,  animal,  vegetable,  * 
and  mineral,  with  their  respective  properties  and  uses. 

Events  can  only  be  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  as  occurring  in  time  and  space;  hut  a 
species,  being  a creation  of  the  intellect,  is  confined  to  no  certain  duration  or  position.  Natural 
History,  therefore,  falls  within  the  domain  of  science;  and  will  be  treated  of  in  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work  which  includes  the  Applied  Sciences. 

History,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  must  necessarily  occupy  a large  and  conspicuous  portion  Extent  «f 
of  every  work,  which  aspires  to  trace  the  great  outlines  of  human  knowledge;  for  much  of  that  know-  tbc 
ledge  is  historical,  either  in  form  or  in  origin  : many  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  adapted  to 
acquire,  digest,  and  communicate  historical  information:  the  historical  records,  which  exist  in  the 
world  are  numerous,  and  interesting,  and  valuable : and  in  fine  it  is  History,  which  uniting  nations 
anti  epochs,  gradually  augments  the  common  stock  of  wisdom,  and  elevates  man  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual being.  This  great  subject  therefore  requires  to  be  developed  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally ; it  must  be  treated  as  matter  of  general  speculation,  and  its  progress  must  be  followed 
throughout  the  successive  ages  which  it  has  hitherto  embraced  ; but  its  philosophical  consideration 
. will  properly  precede  its  historical  application. 

In  the  division  of  the  human  faculties,  that  by  which  we  contemplate  events  as  occurring  or  having  Foundation 
occurred,  in  time  and  space,  with  a sense  of  their  reality,  forms  u peculiar  and  important  feature.  It 
is  essentially  different  on  the  one  side  from  Imagination)  which  wants  the  sense  of  reality  , and  un  the  - 
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other  from  Science , which  contemplates  not  events  but  ideas.  Hence  arises  Lord  Bacon’s  Well-known 
division  of  humau  knowledge  into  History,  Poetry , and  Philosophy . In  fact,  nil  that  wo  know,  if 
not  poetical  or  philosophical,  must  be  historical;  but  in  each  of  these  large  acquisitions  of  the  mind, 
we  may  observe  that  some  portion  is  cultivated  and  some  uncultivated.  Of  the  former  alone  it  is 
possible  to  treat  theoretically.  The  wide  deserts  and  unknown  tracts  which  lie  out  of  the  pafe  of  a 
sovereign’s  law,  and  are  even  untrodden  by  any  who  obey  his  precepts,  are  not  to  he  reckoned  as 
any  part  of  his  political  power.  It  is  with  distinguishable  dements  that  we  work  ; and  not  with  a dark 
and  confused  chaos.  Thus,  all  events,  which  we  consider  as  having  actually  occurred,  however  trivial 
they  are  in  themselves,  or  however  slightly  we  may  have  noticed  them,  are  in  truth  viewed  historically ; 
but  History,  considered  us  a study,  imports  some  selection  from  these  notices,  some  discrimination 
of  these  events.  It  is  not  enough,  that  a man  should  recite  to  us  w ith  fidelity,  things  which  in  them- 
selves are  entirely  puerile  and  inconsequential.  We  do  not  call  such  a babbler  an  historian.  But 
History  niust> be  instructive;  it  must  tend  to  make  us  wiser,  or  better;  it  must  tench  us  the  road 
to  power,  to  happiness,  to  duty  ; and  it  must  therefore  select,  among  numberless  occurrences,  those 
which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  our  attention,  of  sufficient  importance  to  enlarge  ourjudgment. 
Hence  it  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  in  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  to  lay  down  the  definition 
which  we  consider  properly  to  belong  to  History  as  a study.  Without  a previous  understanding  <it* 
the  terms  to  he  employed  in  any  discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to  any  useful  and  proiitablo 
close : and  the  accuracy  of  all  reasoning  through  the  medium  of  language  absolutely  depends,  in  its 
very  outset,  on  the  definition  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
lXfmiiiuo.  We  define  History’,  then,  to  be  “The  narration  of  real  events,  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  mankind.”  This  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  of  two  purls,  the  one  relating 
to  the  substance  of  History,  the  other  to  its  end.  In  point  of  substance,  nothing  is  truly  aud  properly 
historical,  which  docs  not  communicate  a narrative  of  events,  that  have  actually  occurred.  Narra- 
tives of  imaginary  events,  professedly  delivered  as  such,  are  called  fable. ; and  when  these  are  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  mixed  with  actual  occurrences,  the  combination  is  properly  called  fabulous 
History  ; the  distinguishing  of  which  spurious  sort  from  the  genuine,  is  no  mean  object  of  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  History.  The  end  of  History  is  double — utility  and  pleasure:  the  former  is  doubtless 
iher  more  important,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  captivating.  They  cannot,  however,  be  properly 
separated.  The  more  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the  cold  enforcement  of  un  uninteresting 
moral,  is  alike  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  historian:  neither  can  great  moral  good  come  unattended 
with  delight ; nor  can  pure  ami  refined  pleasures  be  communicated  w ithout  elevating  and  improving 
the  mind. 

Disiiuc-  A just  definition  of  any  subject  will,  of  itself,  indicate  the  great  leading  distinction*  of  that 

l,wu’  subject:  and  since  we  define  History  to  lie  a narration,  it  will  follow  that  all  our  distinctions  must 
refer  either  to  the  narrator,  to  the  events  narrated,  or  to  the  manner  of  narration. 
s«crcrf  *od  The  first,  most  obvious,  and  most  important  distinction,  is  into  History  Sacred  and  Profane.  This 
Profane.  jg  a distinction  depending  on  the  character  of  the  narrator.  Sacred  History,  properly  so  called,  differs 
from  mere  Ecclesiastical  History,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  simply  record  what  has  happened,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  church  ; but  it  delivers  these  and  other  important  truths, 
from  nn  authority  not  to  be  questioned.  If  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  be  disputed,  it  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  science,  or  of  faith,  or  of  both,  to  settle  that  dispute.  We  enter  not  here  into  such 
a contest.  We  assume  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  revelation  of  his  will;  and  these  posi- 
tions being  admitted,  it  must  follow  that  the  events  delivered  by  inspired  writers,  in  order  to  unfold 
to  us  more  or  less  plainly  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  dispensations,  must  stand  on  a very  different 
and  a far  higher  footing,  than  any  facts  resting  on  mere  human  authority.  What  rules  and  canons 
there  are  for  the  exposition  of  Sacred  History  ; what  are  its  peculiar  characteristics  ; how  far  its  belief 
is  matter  of  reason,  and  how'  far  matter  of  faith;  whether  there  be  any  degrees  of  credibility  in  it. 
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nnd  what  they  arc;  and  in  short,  all  the  peculiar  questions  relative  to  this,  as  a distinct  branch  of  Histort 
History,  we  leave  to  a future  essay:  the  remainder  of  our  present  observations  will  be  understood  to 
refer  to  History,  merely  as  derived  from  human  authority.  In  profane,  as  well  as  in  Sacred  History, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  character  of  the  narrator  rs  a most  material  consideration ; but  it  affords  no  line  of 
distinction  sufficiently  broad  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  any  plain  intelligible  classification. 

From  the  difference  of  narrators,  then,  we  come  to  the  difference  of  the  events  narrated  : and  U«««wL  v 
here  there  is  a large  and  extensive  field  for  distinctions.  In  the  first  place.  History  may  he  universal; 
or  at  least,  the  name  of  Universal  History  may  be  and  is  commonly  applied  to  works  which  profess 
to  deliver  a comprehensive  view  of  all  tho  affairs,  which  have  been  transacted  in  the  world.  Of 
histories  of  this  sort,  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  they  can  ho  universal  only  iu  name.  They  are  in 
reality  epitomes,  or  abridgements,  of  more  particular  works.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  record  all 
events,  as  it  would  be  to  travel  through  all  space,  or  to  exist  in  all  time.  Omniscience  alone  eonld 
comprehend,  Omnipotence  alone  could  record  such  a History.  Those  general  views  and  slight  outlines 
of  what  has  occurred  to  the  successive  races  of  man  are  nevertheless  useful,  in  aiding  tis  to  arrange 
and  classify  our  historical  knowledge : they  aro  serviceable  too  as  works  of  reference*,  but  the  subject 
is  so  vast  that  it  cunnot  well  be  brought  at  once  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect ; and  is  not 
fitted  for  the  finest  displays  of  historical. talent.  Accordingly  few  men  of  great  genius  have  embarked 
in  so  vast  and  hopeless  an  undertaking : and  of  those  who  have  done  so,  the  works  have  in  general 
broken  ofT  abruptly,  and  left  a great  part  of  the  task  untouched,  us  is  the  case  with  the  History  of  the 
World  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

History,  then,  to  be  well  written,  must  of  necessity  be  less  comprehensive  in  its  object.  Hence  Purdcd-w. 
particular  histories  are  opposed  to  universal:  and  that  particularity  is  again  distinguishable  into 
different  classes,  according  as  it  refers  to  the  limits  of  time  or  place  within  which  the  events 
occurred ; to  the  nature  of  the  actions  recorded ; or  to  the  persons  by  w hom  those  actions  were 
performed. 

Time , simply  considered,  would  seem  to  afford  no  very  eligible  distinction  for  History.  One  Th»e. 
century,  one  year,  or  one  day,  lias  no  claim  in  itself  to  notice,  more  than  any  other  like  portion  of 
time ; nor  do  the  events  of  History  demand  our  attention  at  all  in  the  proportion  of  their  duration. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  portions  of  time,  which  have  generally  boon  regarded  as  fit  to  form 
the  basis  of  a classification  in  History.  Thus,  we  have  the  great  distinction  of  Ancient  and  Audnomd 
Modem  History,  which  commonly  dates  from  A.  D.  467,  when  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  Mo,Jcn'- 
was  terminated  by  the  deposition  of  Aiigustulas.  This  distinction,  however,  is  rather  literary, 
than  moral,  or  philosophical ; it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  events  from  which  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mahometan  world  respectively  reckon : and  it  is  unknown  to  those  whose  historical 
information  is  derived  only  from  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian,  or  Chinese  sources.  There  are  certain 
ages,  which  the  civilized  part  of  mankind  has,  with  justice,  considered  to  be  more,  and  others 
less  deserving  of  attention.  Thus  we  speak  currently  of  the  dark  ages;  of  the  Augustan  age; 
the  age  of  Chivalry,  &c. ; hut  these  distinctions  do  not  so  properly  belong  to  the  consideration 
of  time,  as  of  the  nature  of  tho  events  which  then  occurred.  Histories  w&re  originally  distin- 
guished by  the  time  to  which  they  referred,  rather  from  the  ignorance  of  their  compilers,  than 
for  any  other  reason  : hence  the  title  of  Chronicles  and  Annals  ; which  subsequent  writers  have  since 
adopted,  iu  some  measure  from  modesty,  as  indicating  that  either  from  want  of  leisnre  or  ability,  they 
had  not  ventured  to  attempt  a more  artificial  arrangement.  It  is  in  this  Tiew,  that  Tacitus  seems 
to  have  distinguished  his  Annals  from  his  History : the  former  being  written  in  strict  chronological 
order;  the  latter  having  more  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  events  with  each  other  us  cause  and 
effect  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  record  and  give  publicity  to  events  soon  after  their  occurrence, 
cither  for  the  speedy  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  perpetuution  of  testimony  which  might 
otherwise  perish.  Hence  our  Annual  Registers*  private  Diaries , and  public  Journals  ; and  all  thesu 
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HUtor?  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  affording  materials  to  the  future  historian,  than  as  the  work  on  which  a 
great  genius  should  found  his  claims  to  celebrity. 

Place  presents  such  a circumscription  of  narrative,  as  easily  falls  in  with  the  natural  feelings  of 
mankind.  Thus  the  History  of  England,  or  of  France,  or  even  the  History  of  Cumberland, 
or  of  Datiphiny,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  some  importance  and  some  interest.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  between  time  ami  place  is,  that  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  are  grouped  ami 
collected  together  in  masses,  more  with  reference  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  Time  flows  on 
writh  an  equal  and  undistinguis|ung  current,  to  all  the  inhabitant*  of  the  earth  ; and  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  being  contemporaries  does  not  necessarily  unite  them,  nor  give  them  any  common 
principles  of  action:  whereas,  those  who  are  of  the  same  vicinage,  are  ordinarily  governed  hv  the 
same  laws,  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language;  they  are  as  a household 
together,  they  feel  as  brethren  ; and  the  love  of  their  natal  soil  is  like  the  love  of  a common  parent, 
identifying  their  desires,  their  affections,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interests.  There  is,  however, 
a medium  in  the  choice  of  historical  subjects,  according  to  the  limitation  of  space  ; and  that  medium 
is  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  ago  to  which  the  History  refers.  The  History  of  Modern 
Europe  has  much  less  unity  of  view  than  the  History  of  Eugland ; hut  it  has  much  more  than  the 
History  of  Aucient  Europe : because  in  modern  times  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  have  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  more  constant  intercourse;  but  they  have  adopted  so 
many  common  principles,  and  habits  and  customs,  and  even  laws ; they  proceed  so  much  in  tlio  same 
track,  and  toward  the  same  end  ; that  they  form,  in  some  sort,  one  community.  The  lime  may  come, 
when  a History  of  Europe  ahull  present  quite  as  much  unity  of  plan  as  tlio  History  of  Engluud  does 
now;  and  in  that  case  it  must  as  much  excel  the  English  History  in  interest  and  importance,  as  the 
English  History  now  does  a History  of  Cumberland  or  of  Cornwall. 

Time  and  place,  however,  are  in  themselves  hut  secondary  links  in  the  association  of  events: 
the  quality  of  the  actions  recorded,  the  characters  of  the  persons  commemorated  : — these  ure  the 
true  and* primary  sources  of  interest  to  the  mind  of  man.  Polybius  congratulated  himself  on  the 
subject  of  lu*  work,  which  was  a certain  portion  of  the  Roman  History,  not  because  it  related  to 
such  an  extent  of  territory,  or  spread  over  such  a number  of  years  ; hut  because  it  traced  the  grow  th 
and  spread  of  a memorable  nation,  and  illustrated  the  consequences  of  n w ise  and  persevering  policy, 
of  great  courage,  and  of  great  virtue.  Long  after  him,  Livy  declared  it  to  he  his  wish  to  show 
with  what  life  aud  morals,  by  what  men  and  arts,  at  home  and  abroad,  Rome  had  gained  and  ex- 
tended her  vast  domiuion  ; and  then  to  trace  discipline  relaxing  and  morals  decaying,  till  from  a 
gradual  deterioration,  they  seemed  to  rush  precipitately  to  ruin  ; until  Rome  had  at  length  reached  a 
period  when  she  could  neither  bear  her  vices  nor  their  remedies.  Actions,  then,  and  persons, 
as  they  are  at  all  times  the  principal  source*  of  interest ; so  they  often  become,  without  particular 
reference  to  their  duration,  or  the  local  scene  of  the  events,  the  avowed  subjects  of  the  writer's 
narration. 

Action*.  Human  Actions  of  the  same  nature  and  quality  may  be  taken  more  or  less  strictly  as  descriptive 

of  particular  Histories.  In  the  most  general  sense,  we  speak  of  Civil  History,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Military  History,  Literary  History,  Financial  History,  and  the  like;  when  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
military*,  literary,  financial,  or  other  ufTiiirs,  form  the  exclusive  or  principal  topics  treated  of.  This  is 
sometimes  the  mere  judgment  of  the  render  on  the  author’s  work;  sometime*  the  writer  avows  his 
exclusive  object  in  his  very  title,  a*  in  Brucker’s  Institutions  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Moshcim’s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  We  often  find  more  limited,  hut  still  extensive  views  of  what  has  been 
done  by  particular  nations  or  bodies  of  men  in  any  one  pursuit;  as  Tiraboschi’s  History  of  Italian 
Literature,  Warton’s  History'  of  English  Poetry,  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Again,  we 
may  take  some  longer  or  shorter  course  of  events  leading  to  one  common  end  ; such  as  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  Lastly,  certain  particular  occurrences. 
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*uck  as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Expedition  of  Alexander,  the  League  of  Cumbray,  the  Council  HUiory. 
ofTrent,  Sacbeverel's  Trial,  or  Captain  Cooke's  Voyage  round  the  World,  may  Iks  treated  separately 
and  distinctly  from  all  other  occurrences. 

If  the  attention  of  mankind  ir  strongly  drawn  to  the  contemplation  of  great  actions,  it  is  renons. 
perhaps  still  more  forcibly  attracted  to  that  of  remarkable  persons.  There  is  no  object  so  interesting 
to  man  as  man.  There  is  no  glass  in  which  we  can  so  well  dress  our  moral  nature.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  fully  enables  us  to  obey  the  famous  oracle,  y»w$i  stuvrov.  There  are  no  such  effectual  means 
to  stir  up  our  latent  powers  ; to  kindle  passions  unknown  even  to  ourselves  ; and  to  impel  us  to  .act 
by  showing  us  that  we  possess  the  means  of  action.  IfCwnr  wept  before  the  statue  of  ALEXANDER; 
if  Hums  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  a patriot  possess  his  whole  soul  in  peruning  the  valiant  deeds 
of  WILLIAM  Wallace;  if  the  benevolence  of  the  catholic  has  been  kindled  by  the  example  of 
St.  Vincent  dk  Pauls ; if  the  British  sailor  will  forages  to  come  feci  his  heart  heat  at  the  name 
of  Nelson  ; — all  this,  and  a thousand  times  more,  is  owing  to  that  most  fascinating  species  of  History 
which  is  called  Biography.  Of  Biography  there  is  again  a sub-division,  called  Auto- Biography ; 
which  is,  when  a man  takes  himself  for  his  hero,  or  wishes  to  make  all  the  world  the  conlidants  of 
his  secrets.  Works  of  this  kind  are  often  very  amusing.  They  are  bought,  and  read  : hut  few  people 
believe  them.  We  are  all  sensible  how  partial  we  arc  to  ourselves.  We  all  know,  that  our  personal 
enemies,  who  pass  for  very  good  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  appear  in  our  eyes  to  be  monsters  ; and 
that,  according  to  the  trivial  proverb,  all  our  own  geese  are  swans.  Wc  know,  that  even  our 
humility  is  too  often  a piece  of  gross  self-deception,  and  that  we  accuse  ourselves  of  all  the  virtues, 
under  the  pretence  of  showing  how  much  worse  we  think  of  ourselves  than  we  really  deserve.  Of 
the  most  celebrated  w ork  of  this  kind,  the  Confessions  of  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  “ there  is  more  vanity  concentrated  in  its  ten  first  lines  than  in  the  whole  contents 
of  any  other  hook  in  the  world.”  The  defence  of  a man's  character,  from  unjust  aspersion,  has  been 
urged  ns  a reasonable  motive  for  auto-biography : and  this  may  indeed  account  for  a man's  ox- 
plaining  some  particular  transactions  of  his  life,  in  which  he  is  the  sole  depository  of  the  principal 
proofs  ; hut  it  can  rarely  justify  his  delineating  himself  from  the  cradle,  and  entertaining  the  world 
with  a long  scries  of  narratives,  one  half  of  which  they  will  probably  care  nothing  about,  and  tko 
other  half  tfiey  will  totally  disbelieve.  Generally  speaking,  if  a man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  no 
historian  hut  himself,  to  do  justioe  to  his  character,  it  is  because  his  character  is  a matter  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  world  has  certainly  lost  a great  deal,  in  not  possessing  a good  biography  of 
Sbukspeare ; but  if  the  great  poet  had  himself  attempted  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  lie  would  have 
dissolved  the  spell  w hich  now  makes  us  doubly  admire  his  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  magnanimous 
disregard  of  future  fame.  It  is  not  that  great  men  do  not  wish  to  be  known  to  after  ages  : Milton  has 
well  said — 

" Faroe  !«  the  spur  (hat  the  dear  ipirit  dotli  rui»c; 

Tlttt  hut  infirmity  of  noble  nundi." 

But  it  is  an  infirmity  which  we  should  be  as  little  proud  of  displaying  as  we  are  of  exhibiting  the 
traces  of  any  hereditary  disease.  Biography  of  this  kind,  too,  has  another  defect.  It  enn  rarely  ho 
made  the  centre  of  a general  History  of  the  times  in  which  the  individual  lived,  or  even  of  the  great 
events  ill  which  he  was  engaged.  His  knowledge  of  the  one  must  have  been  too  limited,  and  his 
views  of  the  other  too  partial.  We  shall  have  the  portrait  of  the  general  instead  of  the  plan  of  the 
battle  : and  understand  as  little  of  the  course  of  allairs,  as  a courtier  who  accompanies  his  sovereign 
in  a state  coach  knows  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cottages  a mile  distant  from  the  road. 

History  admits  of  a still  different  classification,  according  to  thy  manner  of  narrating  events ; and  Mo<l.  a 
this,  whether  we  regard  the  plan  of  the  w ork,  or  the  spirit  of  its  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  work  may  have  more  or  less  of  comprehension,  more  or  less  of  unity.  By  com-  coiuiw 
prehension,  we  mean  the  extent  of  its  compass,  either  as  to  time,  place,  action,  or  person : thus  w o 
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ca]i  tbc*  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  of  Scipio,  a more  comprehensive  work  than  that  of  Castruccio 
Custracuni : and  indeed  Machiavelli,  the  author  of  the  latter  work,  himself  confesses  as  much ; for 
he  says  of  his  hero,  that  he  would  have  equalled  or  perhaps  excelled  cither  of  those  great  men,  if 
instead  of  Lucca,  he  had  had  for  his  birth-place  Macedon  or  Rome.  In  like  niutmer,  we  say  that  the 
History  of  the  Negotiations  of  Utrecht  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  festivities  of  the 
Field  of  Gold ; the  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  than  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Cambridge;  and  Millot's  General  History,  thnn  Dodslev’s  Annual  Register.  Some  of  the  nar- 
rower subjects  of  the  historical  pencil  are  executed  with  all  the  delicac  y of  cabinet  pictures  ; but 
still  the  greater  efforts  of  genius  are  those  which  unite  breadth  of  colouring  with  grandeur  of  outline. 
There  is  however  a doe  medium  to  be  observed  in  this  respect:  we  must  fill  the  mind  without  over- 
powering it.  Biography  lias  here  a great  advantage.  The  subject  can  never  be  too  cast; 
for  wide  as  are  the  actual  diversities  of  intellect  and  disposition  among  men,  all  who  can  reason  at 
all  are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  of  a human  character,  as  well  us  any  part  of  it;  and  the 
interest  which  they  feel  is  the  stronger  the  more  accurately  a character  is  developed,  with  all  its 
beauties  and  deformities. 

Vwty.  Unity  of  conception  is  u mark  either  of  original  genius,  or  of  cultivated  taste.  The  ignorant 

and  inexperienced  in  all  arts  proceed  without  system  or  design,  and  heap  together  parts,  without  any 
reference  to  a .whole : so  it  is  in  rude  and  imperfect  Histories.  The  author  sets  out  without  any 
definite  object  in  view,  and  travels  through  a wilderness  of  facts,  without  judgment  to  direct  hint 
in  their  selection.  When  we  come  to  the  end  of  his  work,  we  find  neither  the  amusement  nor  the 
instruction  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  labour : the  memory  is  bnrthened  with  much  dull  and  much  useless 
matter;  and  the  task  of  selection  aqd  arrangement,  which  is  among  the  first  duties  of  an  author,  is 
thrown  wholly  upon  the  reader,  who  lias  seldom  leisure  or  ability  for  it*  performance  : that  may  be  called 
a perfect  History,  which  has  one  clear  and  distinct  object,  and  places  that  object  clearly  and  distinctly 
before  the  view  of  the  reader.  Some  authors,  undertaking  to  write  the  History  of  a given  period  or 
country,  have  arranged  its  different  portions  according  to  the  different  subjects,  which  they  thought 
it  convenient  to  treat  separately;  thus,  Dr.  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  of  which  relates  to  one  great  branch  of  public  affairs,  civil,  military,  literary.  Sec. ; but  this 
method  is  rather  a combination  of  two  discordant  modes  of  classification,  than  a desirable  plan  in 
itself:  it  is  a collection  of  separate  Histories,  awkwardly  and  inconveniently  intermingled,  for  no 
reason  but  because  they  happen  to  he  written  by  the  same  author.  When  the  unity  of  object  is 
thns  destroyed,  there  is  no  leading  idea,  no  key-note,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  composition ; and  the 
length  of  the  work  not  only  excuses  an  occasional  doze,  hut  of  necessity  deadens  and  puts  to  sleep 
all  power  of  attention. 

Spirit  of  the  Next  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  we  have  to  regard  the  spirit  (f  the  execution : and  it  is  here  principally 

f,uuwu  that  we  find  the  personal  disposition  and  character  of  the  writer  conspicuous.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
work  is  executed  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  essay,  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds  ; the yooe/i- 

l "ctkal.  tjlC  philosophical,  and  the  purely  historical.  The  excess  of  the  poetical  spirit  would  lead  to  mere 

fable  ; but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  an  historian  should  he  destitute  of  many  of  those  powers  which 
characterize  the  poet.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  comprehend  any 
scene  or  action  whatever,  of  which  we  arc  not  eye  witnesses.  Nay,  of  that  which  we  see  passing  before 
us,  it  is  the  power  of  imagination,  which  renders  the  impression  vivid,  distinct,  and  permanent. 
Lotus  only  call  to  mind  the  passages  which  have  struck  us  most  forcibly  in  History,  and  we  shall  com- 
monly find,  that  if  they  do  not  contain  long  and  studied  descriptions,  yet  even  a single  expression  serves 
to  paint  the  scene,  and  to  show  that  the  author  contemplated  it,  in  Ills  mind’s  eye,  as  passing  before 
him.  Tacitus  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  a poetical  writer;  and  indeed  his  genius  is  rather 
philosophical ; but  yet  the  remark  which  we  have  just  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  numerous  pas- 
sages iu  his  writings.  Thus,  alter  describing  at  some  length  the  uflfectcd  modesty  of  Tiberius,  in 
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pretending  to  decline  the  empire  when  offered  to  him  by  the  senate,  the  historian  proceeds  thus:  Hutory. 
“ Whilst  the  senators  were  descending  to  the  lowest  entreaties,  Tiberius  happened  to  say,  that 
though  he  was  unequal  to  the  government  of  the  whole  state,  he  would  undertake  the  direction  of 
any  part  that  might  be  committed  to  his  charge.  4 1 ask  you,  then,  Cesar,'  said  A&inius  Callus, 

* what  part  of  the  state  you  wish  to  have  entrusted  to  youT  Struck  with  the  sudden  question,  he 
was  for  a moment  silent;  but  presently  recollecting  himself,  he  answered,  ‘That  it  would  not  agree 
with  his  sense  of  decorum,  to  choose  or  reject  any  particular  part,  when  he  wished  to  be  excused  from 
the  whole.'  Thereupon  Gallus,  vho  saw,  by  the  looks  of  Tiberius,  how  much  he  was  offended, 
immediately  replied,  1 That  he  did  not  ask  this  question,  with  any  view  of  separating  what  tt  was 
impossible  to  divide ; but  in  order  to  prove,  by  tho  confession  of  Tiberius  himself,  that  as  the 
body  of  the  state  was  one,  so  by  one  mind  alone  it  should  be  governed.* H*  In  this  short 
narrative,  the  expression  “ vultu  offen  mortem  conjee  t aver  at"  is  sufficient  to  give  a life  and  move- 
ment to  the  scene;  it  produces  in  the  reading  an  effect  quite  dramatic;  it  opens  to  us  at  once 
all  the  hypocrisy  passing  in  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  and  all  the  servility  in  that  of  Gallus ; and  thus 
incontestably  proves  that  the  author  possessed  that  strong  power  of  “ bodying  forth  tho  forms  of 
things  unknown,"  which  is  the  distinctive  faculty  of  the  poet.  It  is  by  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
lhat  History  becomes  amusing;  but  that  amusement  ought  to  be,  and  by  virtuous  writers  is,  always 
made  the  means  of  elevating  or  purifying  the  mind.  To  great  moral  truths  in  action  belong  great 
force  and  beauty  of  description.  This  is  a want  felt  by  the  most  common  reader;  for  who  could 
bear  to  see  the  death  of  Nelson  recorded  as  an  every-day  event ; or  to  be  simply  told  that  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815,  a great  battle  was  fought,  near  a place  called  Waterloo,  in  which  the  united 
English  and  Prussians  gafood  the  day  ? Hence  a superiority,  or  defect,  in  the  imagination  forms  one 
of  the  most  obvious  and  popular  distinctions  between  historians.  No  man  hesitates  any  more  to  prefer 
Froissart  to  Monstrclet,  than  he  does  Chaucer  to  Gower  and  Lidgate. 

Opposed  in  some  sort  to  the  poetical  spirit,  is  the  philosophical  The  one  looks  first  upon  the  PMjy 
visible  forms,  the  other  upon  the  abstract  laws  of  existence : the  one  is  apt  to  be  warmed  and 
transported  into  the  regions  of  mere  imagination  ; the  other,  to  fall  down  into  the  cold  and  blank 
speculations  of  a cheerless  metaphysic.  In  old  times  the  former  was  the  more  prevalent  fault : in  our  age 
it  is  the  latter.  The  great  abuse  which  has  resulted  from  it,  has  been  the  invention  of  what  is  called 
the  spirit  of  History,  a species  of  writing  which  we  owe  principally  to  Voltaire.  In  general,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  called  History  deprived  of  its  spirit,  as  well  as  of  its  truth  ; for  as  the  principal  aim 
of  authors  who  have  written  in  this  line,  has  been  to  recommend  some  philosophical  opinions,  and  as 
those  opinions  have  for  the  most  part  been  drawn  from  a false  philosophy,  facts  have  generally  been 
strained,  often  invented,  to  suit  the  preconceived  theory;  and  even  these  distorted  facts  have  occupied 
a smaller  part  of  the  work  than  the  reasonings,  commonly  futile  and  superficial,  which  they  have 
been  cited  to  illustrate.  But,  in  the  composition  of  History,  we  ought  no  more  to  reject  the 

philosophical  spirit,  because  it  has  been  misemployed  by  such  shallow  writers  as  Voltaire,  than  we 
should  reprobate  the  poetical  spirit,  because  it  seems  to  have  disposed  Milton  and  Buchanan  to 
accept  as  truth  the  legends  of  the  early  English  and  Scottish  History.  Philosophy  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; to  discern  in  particular  actions  the  operation 
of  general  principles : to  perceive  the  one  in  the  many,  and  thence  to  foresee  the  many  from  the  one. 
Philosophy  is  the  root,  as  Poetry  is  the  flower:  one  works  in  darkness  and  difficulty,  the  other 
expands  in  beauty,  and  splendour,  and  light.  We  conceive,  that  a philosophical  spirit  should  above  all 
things  prevail  in  the  choice  of  a subject  for  History.  A writer  should  not  record  circumstances  that 
have  happened,  merely  because  they  have  happened,  but  because  they  are  of  some  magnitude  and 
importance ; because  some  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  which  may  increase  the  happiness,  or 
enlarge  the  power  of  man.  Vice  should  he  portrayed  to  be  shunned : virtue  to  be  loved,  and 
courted  and  cultivated.  Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  the  philosophical  writer  will  never 
VOL.  ix.  c 
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History,  forget  his  moral.  If  his  mind  be  turned  too  much  to  reflection,  he  will,  in  the  common  phrasef 
^ become  a serrnoniser.  He  will  interrupt  the  current  of  his  readers  thoughts,  to  maku  remarks  which 
the  facts  themselves  sufficiently  suggest.  If  he  be  too  deeply  imbued  with  his  opinions,  they  will 
render  him  even  involuntarily  a falsifier  of  facts,  which,  viewing  them  w ith  a jaundiced  eye,  he  must 
of  necessity  exaggerate  and  misrepresent.  Again,  there  is  a class  of  philosophical  writers  who  are 
so,  not  from  the  impulse  of  natural  disposition,  but  to  exhibit  their  talents  in  common-place  remark, 
in  a declamatory  style,  or  a superfluity  of  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  point.  Of  this  class  is  Sallust. 
Quintilian,  a man  of  no  great  genius  himself,  supposes  that  Livy  was  jealous  of  Sallust,  whom  he 
accused  of  disfiguring  and  weakening  the  thoughts  of  the  Greek  wTiters.  Quintilian  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  reply  that  Sallust  expressed  those  thoughts  in  fewer  words; — which  is  the  answer  of  a 
pedant.  Sallust  was  a man  of  notorious  vices,  ami  yet  affected  to  write  like  Caio  the  censor ; he  was 
a parasite  of  Csesar's,  and  yet  assumed  the  tone  of  a stem  republican ; no  wonder  that  the  philo> 
sophical  spirit  of  his  History  is  strained  and  formal,  when  the  man  himself  was  a hypocrite.  Very 
different  was  the  case  of  Tacitus.  He  was  a virtuous  man  who,  almost  from  his  infancy,  was  brought 
up  in  the  contemplation  and  abhorrence  of  everything  base  and  odious  under  the  imperial  despotism; 
ami  who,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  considered  those  as  times  of  a rare  felicity,  when  he  could  think 
as  he  pleased,  and  speak  as  he  thought.  Under  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  'Trajan  he  gave  a loose,  in 
his  historical  writings,  to  that  indignation,  with  which  his  mind  had  been  so  deeply  filled  by  the 
horrors  of  the  court  of  Nero,  the  ignominy  of  Galba,  the  sensuality  of  Vitellius,  and  the  rapine  of 
Otho.  He  no  doubt  paints  human  nature  in  too  gloomy  colours  ; and  seems,  as  an  historian,  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  the  dark  ride  of  the  picture:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  he  describes  a whole  nation  in  a more  favourable  point  of  view, 
this  picture  b evidently  in  a great  degree  imaginary,  and  iutended  to  confirm  his  own  theory  of  the 
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corruptions  of  Rome. 

The  purely  historical  spirit  ought  doubtless  to  predominate  in  the  writing  of  History ; but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  form  an  historian.  Many  an  old  chronicler  has  recorded  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  the  ocurrences  of  his  age;  and  has  even  displayed  a zeal  in  collecting  information,  and  a 
pride  in  communicating  it,  which  are  in  themselves  highly  laudable : but  these  works  have  not 
merited  the  title  of  History,  because  they  have  neither  been  calculated  for  entertainment,  nor  for 
instruction.  The  love  of  truth,  as  truth,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian;  but  it  is  not  his  whole 
duty.  In  laying  before  us  the  occurrences  of  past  times,  he  must  animate  and  excite  our  feelings  by 
powerful  description ; he  must  exercise  our  habits  of  reflection  by  appropriate  remarks  on  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  events  related.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  down,  on  this  point,  is  tliat 
the  historian  should  rather  be  guided  by  his  subject,  than  force  it  to  the  display  of  his  own  peculiar 
talents,  whether  of  imagination  or  of  judgment.  Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  framed  by 
nature  to  a careful  and  laborious  investigation  of  facts.  He  complains,  with  justice,  in  the  outset  of 
his  work,  **  that  the  search  after  truth  was  considered  by  many  people  as  an  intolerable  labour ; and 
that  they  therefore  too  often  took  up  with  such  accounts  as  were  at  hand,  merely  to  save  themselves 
trouble."  His  History  is  therefore  remarkable  for  the  plainness,  clearness,  and  apparent  fidelity  of 
his  statements.  Nevertheless  he  is  by  no  means  disinclined  to  make  such  remarks  as  the  events 
which  he  is  relating  naturally  suggest ; of  which  a striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  celebrated 
description  of  the  plague  at  Athens;  and  of  the  moral  evils  which  were  the  result  of  that  dreadful 
malady.  In  like  manner,  Livy  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an  unaffected  narrator  of 
occurrences,  without  any  other  apparent  view  than  that  qf  placing  them  fairly  before  his  reader : yet 
the  natural  liveliness  of  his  genius  induces  him  often  to  give  such  reins  to  his  imagination,  that  his 
narratives  are  perfect  pictures ; of  which  the  celebrated  account  of  the  Roman  army  passing  under  the 
yoke,  at  the  Caudine  forks,  is  a memorable  example. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  thus  to  present  *o  our  readers  a classification  of  our  own,  in 
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which  we  make  a threefold  distinction  of  History,  according  to  the  narrator,  to  the  events  narrated,  and  Hirtory. 
to  the  narration.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe,  that  oilier  writers  adopt  other  plans  of  classification : ^ 

and  in  particular.  Lord  Bacon,  the  great  classifier  of  knowledge  in  modern  times,  has  given  the 
following: — he  first  distinguishes  History  into  Natural  and  Civil.  Natural  History  he  considers,  first, 
ex  statu,  and*  secondly,  ex  usu . Under  the  head  of  status  he  arranges  Generations,  Pra»lergene- 
rntions,  and  Arts:  and  Generations  he  divides  into  those  of,  1st,  the  heavens ; 2d,  the  the  airy  regions; 

3d,  the  land  and  sea;  4th,  the  elements;  and  5th  the  species  of  animals  and  plants.  No  part  of  this 
falls  within  the  modem  or  proper  use  of  the  word  History. 

Civil  History, , according  to  him,  includes  the  Literary , Civil  (properly  so  called),  and  Sacred 
History.  Of  literary  History  ho  says,  that  some  particular  parts  had  been  touched  in  a jejune  manner 
by  lawyers,  mathematicians*  philosophers,  and  others  ; but  that  a general  literary  History  was  in  his 
time  a desideratum.  He  therefore,  proceeds  to  state  its  substance,  the  mode  of  forming  it,  and  its  use 
when  formed.  Ho  considers  that  it  should  jnclude  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  migration, 
oblivion,  and  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts ; the  mode  of  teaching  and  practising  them ; their 
sects  and  controversies;  their  encouragements  and  persecutions;  the  principal  books,  authors, 
schools,  and  colleges.  On  the  mode  and  use,  he  makes  some  judicious  observations  ; and  then  proceeds 
to  civil  History,  properly  so  called,  in  which,  after  touching  generally  on  its  dignity,  difficulty,  and 
principal  defects,  he  proceeds  to  classify  its  productions ; first,  according  to  their  degree  of  per- 
fection ; the  imperfect  being  memoirs  and  epitomes ; the  decayed  being  antiquities,  and  fragments  of 
old  writers;  and  the  perfect  histories  being  those  of  times,  persons,  or  actions.  Those  of  times  he 
distinguishes:  first,  into  universal  and  particular;  and,  secondly,  into  annals  and  diaries.  A second 
classification  of  civil  History*  according  to  him,  is  into  mere  History  and  mixt;  of  mixtures  he 
notices  especially  two, — the  mixture  of  History  with  civil  philosophy,  and  with  natural  philosophy. 

•Sacred  or  ecclesiastical  History,  he  says,  agrees  with  civil,  in  being  distinguished  into  that  of  times, 
persons,  and  actions : and  it  is  besides  divided,  according  as  it  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in 
its  advance,  establishment,  or  persecutions;  or  to  prophecies;  or  to  divine  judgments.  Lastly, 
this  author  enumerates,  as  appendages  to  History,  orations,  epistles,  and  memorable  sayings  of 
individuals. 

It  is  for  our  readers  to  determine,  whether  these  distinctions  of  Lord  Bacon's  are,  upon  the  whole* 
of  sufficient  practical  utility,  lo  be  adopted  with  profit  by  the  wrriter,  or  student,  of  History.  To  us,  we 
frankly  confess,  they  appear  involved  in  that,  confusion,  which  pervades  some  other  attempts  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  introduce  a new  order  into  the  prevalent  modes  of  education  and  study.  He 
sets  out  from  no  clear  definition,  connecting  his  two  great  branches,  natural  and  civil  History. 

He  acknowledges  that  the  pne  relates  entirely  to  species,  the  other  to  individuals ; but  of  species  there 
can  be  no  narration ; because  a species  being  an  idea  of  the  mind,  its  contemplation  belongs  to  phi- 
losophy. and  not  to  History,  at  least  in  the  modern  and  strict  sense  of  the  latter  word.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  distinction  of  generations,  prajtergenerat  ions,  and  arts ; or  of  the  ^classes  of  generations;  which 
in  the  present  state  of  physical  science  aro  perfectly  untenable.  It  is  more  immediately  relevant  to 
our  present  subject  to  observe,  that  the  term  civil  seems  strangely  applied  to  include  sacred  History; 
and  that  the  great  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane,  together  with  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is  in  consequence  entirely  taken  away. 

Other  writers  have  classed  historical  books,  rather  than  historical  studies.  Of  that  very  useful 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  speak  hereafter;  for  the  present,  we  shall  merely  add, 
that  we  have  purposely  exemplified  what  was  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  distinctions  of  History,  by 
occasional  references  to  particular  authors,  for  two  reasons : first,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  mere  technical 
enumeration  : and,  secondly,  to  afford  at  once  a test  of  the  accuracy  of  our  classification,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

Tlie  essential  a u at i tie*  of  History  next  demand  our  attention  ; and  these  also  are  to  be  deduced 
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HUtorjr.  from  our  definition.  Since  History  is  a narrative  of  real  events,  its  first  essential  quality  is  truth  f 
and  since  it  is  intended  to  instruct  and  to  amuse,  its  other  essentials  are,  utility  and  pleasure.  From 
a happy  combination  of  all  these  will  arise  that  dignity,  which  belongs  to  History  in  the  rank  of  human 
studies. 

Truth.  '*  History,”  says  Cicero,  " is  the  light  of  truth  a noble  expression,  and  one  which  reflects 
honour  on  the  pure  and  upright  mind  of  its  author.  On  the  clearness  and  steadiness  of  this  light 
depends  its  whole  value,  in  guiding  us  through  the  obscure  and  difficult  passages  of  life.  We  can 
reason  but  from  what  we  know  : and  without  truth,  our  fancied  knowledge  is  worse  than  that  ignorance 
of  which  we  are  aware,  and  which  at  least  does  not  inspire  us  with  a fatal  confidence.  It  is  manifest 
then,  that  an  untrue  History  is  no  History  at  all,  but  a fable,  so  much  the  more  pernicious  because  it 
assumes  the  garb  of  truth.  The  historian  who  misleads  his  readers  violates  this  first  duty  towards 
them.  If  he  does  it  through  carelessness  and  negligence,  he  is  censurable  in  no  light  degree;  but  if 
he  does  it  wilfully,  he  is  a base  and  infamous  impostor.  "Yet  in  human  works  we  must  not  expect 
perfection.  The  truth  of  History  derived  from  mere  human  authority  must  be  imperfect.  It  is  an 
impression  difficult  to  shake  off,  in  the  reading  of  History,  that  we  are  perusing  an  exact  account  of 
events  as  they  really  happened,  without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  without  suppression  or  addition. 
A little  reflection,  however,  will  teach  us  that  this  can  never  be  the  case  in  a narrative  of  any  length. 
Where  is  the  impartial  mind,  untinctured  by  prejudice,  which  can  see  every  fact  in  its  true  light  ? 
Where  is  the  powerful  grasp  of  knowledge  which  can  embrace  all  the  long  and  complicated  details  that 
go  to  the  making  up  every  action  of  importance?  To  every  human  mind,  some  infirmity  of  passion 
or  prejudice  must  cling:  from  all  human  knowledge  some  large  deductions  are  to  be  made  for  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  correcting  error.  Hence  some  writers  hare  foolishly  inferred  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  History ; or  at  least  that  its  truth  is  greatly  outweighed  by  its  falsehood ; that  it  is  rather 
a source  of  error  than  of  knowledge ; and  that  there  is  no  resource  to  the  student  but  in  a general 
scepticism.  This  practical  absurdity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a philosophy  aiming  at  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  The  abstract  nature  of  truth  is  first  delineated  in  just  and  pleasing  colours,  and 
then  the  abstraction  is  substituted  for  the  reality  : we  are  taught  to  expect  what  we  can  never  obtain ; 
and  in  our  disappointment,  like  children  deprived  of  the  toys  which  they  eagerly  covet,  we  foolishly 
reject  or  undervalue  the  advantages  in  our  power.  This  fault  pervades  the  lectures  on  History, 
delivered  by  M.  Volnky,  some  years  ago,  in  Paris.  He  sets  out  with  an  error  in  ranking  History 
and  natural  philosophy  alike  among  the  sciences ; and  then,  because  the  evidence  of  History  is  clearly 
different  from  that  of  natural  philosophy,  he  infers  that  History  is  of  far  less  importance,  and  of  far  less 
social  and  practical  utility,  than  it  had  ever  before  been  considered.  Ancient  writers  would  not  have 
fallen  into  this  error:  they  all  term  History  an  art,  and  not  a science  : and  they  would  as  little  have 
thought  of  confounding  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  matters  of  science,  with  those  which  relate  to 
historical  testimony,  as  of  treating  politics  like  a question  of  abstract  reasoning,  according  to  the  method 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  truth  of  History  is  like  the  truth  established  on  legal  trials.  It  may 
not  be  positive,  but,  with  due  care,  it  is  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  and  to  guide  the  conduct. 
How  weakly  would  he  argue,  who  should  contend,  that  because  judges  and  juries  sometimes  err, 
witnesses'sometimes  deceive,  the  innocent  sometimes  suffer,  and  the  guilty  sometimes  escape ; therefore 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  altogether  an  evil,  and  society  would  do  better  without  it ! Just  as 
weak  are  the  arguments  directed  against  the  utility  of  History,  because  its  evidence  is  sometimes  fallible. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  sophistical  form  of  argument,  from  the  abuse  of  a thing,  against  it9 
use.  It  is  the  general  common-place  of  all  those  declamations  against  governments,  and  society  in 
general,  with  which  the  disaffected  and  factious,  in  modern  times,  have  sought  to  bring  about  revolutions, 
and  to  subvert  all  established  order. 

Ubluy.  The  n€Xt  cssenliaI  quality  of  History  is  utility.  Vain  is  the  difference  between  truth  and  fable,  if 
no  advantage  be  derivable  from  either ; and  a fable,  an  apologue,  a parable,  professedly  the  work  of 
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imagination,  is  far  more  valuable,  if  it  iuculcate  sound  doctrine  and  virtuous  sentiment,  than  a History 
whole  volume  of  History,  unmeaning  in  itself,  or  written  with  views  pernicious  to  mankind.  The 
foundation  of  the  utility  of  History  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  adage — “ Example  is  better  than  . 
precept  ;**  an  adage  which  has  been  somewhat  varied  in  expression  by  the  best  classical  writers,  but 
which,  in  the  common  proverbial  form,  possesses  as  much  force  as  truth.  **  Pauei  prudentid says 
Tacitus,  u honest  a ab  deterioribus,  utilia  ab  nor  Us  discemunt ; plures  aliorum  eventi * docent  ur .” 
Seneca  says,  "longum  iter  per  prascepta*  breve  et  ejjieax  per  exempla It  is  true,  that  fable 
agrees  with  History  in  presenting  instruction  in  the  form  of  example;  but  the  latter  possesses  the 
great  and  invaluable  superiority  which  arises  from  the  belief  of  reality.  Hence  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical. **  History,"  says  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  * is  philosophy  teaching  by  example."  , 

But  the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  what  is  the  philosophy  that  History  should  teach  ? what 
is  the  utility  which  ought  to  be  its  main  and  principal  object?  The  answer  is  as  ready  as  the  ques- 
tion : — virtue,  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  his  duties  here,  and  the  means  which  fit  him  for 
happiness  hereafter : these  form  not  indeed  the  sole,  but  certainly  the  first  and  highest  aims  which 
both  the  writer  and  reader  of  History  should  have  in  view.  In  this  sense,  Cicero  calls  History 
**  The  mistress  of  life and  Tacitus  says,  " It  b the  peculiar  office  of  the  annalist  to  take  care 
that  virtue  be  not  passed  over  in  silence : and  that  men  may  fear  to  do  or  speak  evil,  from  the 
infamy  which  may  await  them  in  the  opinion  of  posterity."  One  instance  from  History  of  amiable 
virtue,  or  of  despicable  vice,  has  often  done  more  than  a whole  course  of  ethics,  to  recommend  the 
former,  and  discountenance  the  latter.  Has  not  the  continence  of  Scipio  become  proverbial?  And 
is  not  a Nero  the  very  synonyme  of  a tyrant  ? To  improve  us  in  virtue,  though  the  first  and  highest, 
is  not  the  only  use  of  History : it  also  serves  to  form  and  strengthen  the  intellect ; it  opens  to  our 
view  the  nature  of  the  great  scene  in  which  we  are  called  to  act  a part  It  wonderfully  multiplies 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts ; and,  as  it  were,  forces  us  to  the  task  of  comparing  them  together,  and 
reducing  them  to  order  and  arrangement.  Hence  the  penetration  is  sharpened,  the  attention  is 
fixed,  the  judgment  is  strengthened ; the  mind  habituates  itself  to  the  divine  faculty  of  “ looking 
before  and  after it  acquires  the  habit  of  turning  itself  about  more  quickly,  discovering  expedients 
and  solving  difficulties;  it  is  not  taken  unawares  by  the  shafts  of  fortune,  does  not  cry  out  upon 
chance,  or  come  (as  Cicero  says)  to  that  foolish  exclamation,  “ Who  would  have  thought  it  !'*  but 
meets,  unabashed,  the  storm  which  has  fallen  on  nobler  heads,  and  submits,  at  once  with  dignity  and 
humility,  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Hence,  “ the  study  of  History,"  says  Polybius,  * is  the  best  school 
in  which  a man  can  learn  how  to  conduct  himself  in  all  the  situations  of  life."  It  is  certainly  most 
useful  to  those  who  are  destined  to  act  a part  on  the  widest  theatre  : and  it  forms  an  indispensable 
branch  of  education  to  the  legislator  and  the  statesman ; but  above  all,  must  it  be  useful  to  nations 
and  communities  of  men,  which  would  cease  to  exist,  if  we  were  ephemeral  creatures  like  the  “ flies  of 
a summer,"  or  only  gregarious  for  common  purposes  of  spoil  and  and  rapine,  like  the  wolves  which  are 
driven  down  from  the  Alps  in  winter  by  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  and  flee  back  in  the  spring,  each  to  his 
solitude  among  the  mountains.  But  nations  cannot  be  perpetuated,  otherwise  than  by  maintaining 
certain  institutions,  and  following  certain  principles  and  examples;  for  though  there  is  nothing  ever  at  a 
stand  still  in  human  affairs,  and  every  new  age  brings  new  discoveries  and  opinions,  and  wants  and 
desires ; yet  if  there  be  not  preserved  a constant  memory  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  a sort  of  deference 
and  veneration  for  antiquity,  the  chain  of  national  identity  will  soon  be  broken : and  with  the  body  and 
form  of  what  we  once,  were,  will  perish  the  national  spirit.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  words  of  our  great 
philosophic  dramatist, 

M Mighty  atatea,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  duty  nothing,” 

History  tends  to  prevent  these  perpetual  dissolutions  of  human  society,  not  only  by  tracing  the  salutary 
principles  of  our  own  conservation,  but  by  showing  us  the  fatal  accidents  which  have  undermined  or 
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Uiatory.  broken  up  the  social  edifice,  in  other  ages  and  parts  of  the  world : for  it  is  History,  which,  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  says,  “has  carried  our  knowledge  over  the  vast  ami  devouring  space  of  so  many  thousands  of 
years."  By  it  we  behold  the  world,  as  it  was  first  created,  inhabited,  governed,  deluged,  re-peopled : 
we  see  how  kings  and  kingdoms  have  flourished  and  have  fallen ; we  see  yirtues  and  vices  producing 
their  natural  fruits;  we  live  with  our  ancestors,  and  connect  age  with  age,  in  one  unbroken  succession; 
and,  in  fine,  we  are  enabled  to  frame  a wise  and  permanent  policy,  by  calculating  the  consequences  of 
past  actions,  if  we  will  not  be  dazzled  by  a single  light,  but  compare  the  various  passages  of  History  w ith 
each  other. 

It  has  sometimes  been  questioned  whether  Histories  of  recent  events,  or  those  of  the  transactions 
of  distant  ages,  are  of  the  greater  importance ; but  this,  like  many  other  questions  of  the  like  nature, 
is  the  mere  amusement  of  an  idle  mind.  If  it  were  asked  whether  it  be  more  useful  to  read  Livy’s 
History  of  Rome,  or  some  obscure  annalist  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  nobody  would  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  more  ancient ; and,  on  the  contrary,  Southey’s  life  of  Nelson  must  indisputably  rank 
higher  in  point  of  utility  to  an  English  reader,  and  especially  to  an  English  seaman,  than  any  life  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  though  the  latter  was  a writer  of  no  mean  ability.  “ Every  difference  in  manners,  in 
civilization,  and  in  government,”  it  is  said,  “increases  the  difficulty  of  making  any  application  of 
the  facts."  This  is  not  so,  because  the  application  to  be  made  may  not  at  all  depend  on  the 
difference  in  question.  What  has  the  difference  of  government  between  Rome  and  England  to  do 
with  the  beautiful  anecdote  of  the  Roman  matron  presenting  her  children  to  her  female  friend,  and 
saying,  “Those  are  my  jewels  T*  Does  any  general  of  modern  times  despise  the  example  of  Fabius 
Cunctator,  because  the  state  of  manners  and  civilization  is  now  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  when 
that  great  man  saved  his  country  by  well-timed  delay?  The  error  of  the  observation  above  noticed  is 
thf  common  error  of  all  modem  philosophy,  which  regards  facts  as  mere  insulated  things,  aliquot  parts 
of  human  existence,  all  equal  in  weight  and  dignity ; whereas  they  should  be  tried,  not  numrro , but 
pondere:  the  piece  should  be  essayed  and  valued,  not  by  its  magnitude,  but  by  the  richness  of 
its  metal.  If  we  merely  apply  facts  to  facts,  there  can  be  no  use  in  History  whatever;  for  in  no  two 
portions  of  History  can  we  find  facts  alike  in  all  their  extrinsic  circumstances ; and  again,  if  we 
taxe  a fact  nakedly,  without  inquiry  into  its  causes,  it  is  altogether  insignificant.  Curtius  devoting 
himself  to  death  for  the  preservation  of  his  country,  is  merely  a young  gentleman  leaping  into  a ditch; 
and  the  Gaul  casting  iron  into  the  scale,  with  the  insolent  exclamatiou,  v at  rictus,  is  only  the  gross 
cheat  of  a tricking  huckster.  Viewod  in  this  light,  the  reader  has  no  direct  personal  concern  with 
the  facts  of  which  he  reads;  “What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  T' — but  he  is  interested  in  the 
feelings,  the  sentiments,  the  principles,  on  which  alone  the  application  of  historical  facts  depends. 
He  feels  himself  exalted  to  a manly  contempt  of  pain  and  torture,  when  he  reads  the  story  of  Kegulus : 
and  if  lie  passes  from  that  to  the  death  of  Nero,  he  derives  from  the  contrast  an  increased  power  of 
estimating  the  vast  distance  between  infamy  and  honour.  The  differences  in  manners,  in  civilization, 
and  in  government,  are  doubtless  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  action ; they  are  part 
of  it ; but  when  we  have  made  the  estimate,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  was  extrinsic  to  the 
agent,  and  what  was  to  he  attributed  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  then  the  result  is  a matter 
of  permanent  and  practical  utility,  whether  it  happened  yesterday,  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
was  a fine  expression  of  Aurelius  Fuscus,  who,  in  describing  the  lamentable  execution  of  Cicero 
through  the  wicked  machinations  of  Mark  Antony,  thus  apostrophized  the  former,  “ uno  proscriptus 
sieculo,  proscribes  slntonium  omnibus **  In  short,  the  utility  of  History  depends,  not  on  loading  the 
memory  with  facts,  but  on  filling  the  mind  with  principles.  The  art  U to  discriminate  the  general 
principle  in  the  particular  fact.  AH  men  can  do  this  roughly  and  in  the  gross;  but  he  alone  who  has  well 
studied  a multiplicity  of  cases,  can  determine  on  the  various  shades  of  principle  which  distinguish 
practical  virtues  and  vices ; which  enable  us  to  make  our  way  through  temptations,  and  to  rise  proudly 
above  opposing  obstacles. 
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’ It  is  an  idle  dispute,  whether  a knowledge  of  History*  or  an  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  History, 
he  the  most  effectual  moans  of  teaching  us  how  to  act  with  our  fellow -men.  Both  are  necessary;  but 
study  , naturally  precedes  practice,  and  fits  ns  for  it.  It  serves  to  form  the  judgment  and  the  heart. 

It  accustoms  the  mind  to  expansion,  and  prepares  it  for  temptation  and  struggle.  In  the  study  of 
History  too  we  see  the  picture  at  full  length,  the  whole  succession  of  cause  and  effect  is  traced,  the 
false  colouring  is  washed  off ; the  impostor  of  the  day  becomes  the  convict  of  posterity,  and  he  who 
was  blamed  and  calumniated  while  living,  is  embalmed  after  death  in  the  regrets,  the  admiration,  the 
love  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  said,  that  History  does  not  always  work  these  wonders.  True:  Neither  have  the  sweet 
enticements  of  poetry,  nor  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  philosophy,  nor  even  the  splendid  promises 
and  terrible  denunciations  of  religion,  yet  brought  mankind  to  that  happy  state,  for  which,  contem- 
plating human  nature  in  the  abstract,  wc  should  say  it  is  ultimately  calculated.  This  then  is  no  more 
an  objection  to  the  utility  of  History  than  of  any  other  species  of  knowledge.  It  is  a proof  of  human 
imperfection,  and  it  is  nothing  else.  But  arc  there  not  some  evident  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  the  study  of  History  in  modern  times?  Has  it  not  advanced  civilization  ? Has  it  not  perpetuated 
public  virtue ; as  the  images  of  their  ancestors  for  so  many  ages  kept  aljre  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
nobility  ? Has  it  not  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  which  vanity  and  ignorance  raised  between 
nations?  Has  it  not  moderated  ferocity  in  war;  and  barbarous  customs,  laws,  and  punishments  in 
peace  ? Has  it  not  enlightened  superstition,  allayed  bigotry,  and  annihilated  the  most  odious  forms 
of  religious  intolerance;  and  may  we  not  hope  that,  by  recording  the  dreadful  effects  of  pretended 
philosophy  in  modern  times,  it  will  totally  eradicate  the  fatal  madness  of  atheism?  "To  converse 
with  historians,’’  say*  a celebrated  writer,  M is  to  keep  good  company.**  Surely  those  who  associate 
with  Tacitus  and  Livy,  with  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  with  Guicciardini  and  Davila,  must  be  dull 
indeed  if  they  do  not  derive  from  their  companions  something  more  than  the  entertainment  of  an 
idle  hour. 

But  is  it  nothing,  that  History  odds  largely  to  the  stock  of  our  innocent  pleasures  ? This  it  does,  piaoiuw. 
however  rudely  executed : this  it  has  done  in  all  stages  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  " Historia 
says  Cicero,  u quoquo  modo  tcripta,  delectat .**  This  was  an  early  amusement.  Achilles,  in  Homer, 
is  introduced  singing,  to  his  harp,  the  glorious  deeds  of  former  heroes  ; and  few  nations  are  so  unculti- 
vated as  not  to  possess  some  means  of  recording  their  deeds ; none  are  so  dull  as  to  listen  to  those 
records  without  curiosity,  without  interest,  without  delight.  The  love  of  History  is  as  inseparable 
from  human  nature  as  the  love  of  fame.  Hence  the  cairn,  the  Runic  song,  the  knotted  threads  of  the 
South  American  savage,  and  all  those  various  means  by  which  man  has  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
those  of  his  own  race  who  preceded,  and  with  those  who  were  to  follow  him.  The  chief  interest  of 
History  has  been  said  to  arise  from  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  The 
source  of  the  mistake  probably  originates  in  this;  that  curiosity,  or  the  vague  desire  of  knowledge,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  rooted,  as  well  as  most  useful  and  necessary,  inclinations  of  the  human  mind.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  devour,  tco  often  with  an  undiscriminating  appetite,  w hatever  is  related  to  us  in  historical 
connection.  We  want  to  see  the  end  of  the  story:  and  this,  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a tale  of 
woe  or  joy,  of  triumphant  vice,  or  of  virtue  persecuted  and  depressed.  But  it  canno*  be  said 
that  mankind  does  not  sympathize  much  more  strongly  with  the  virtuous  than  with  the  wicked : it  is 
not  true  that  we  do  not  feel  greater  pleasure  in  reading  those  histories  which  present  illustrious 
examples  of  patriotism,  of  generosity,  and  whatever  else  ennobles  and  exalts  the  human  mind,  than 
those  which  only  abound  in  petty  intrigues,  and  the  various  artifices  of  a low-minded  selfishness 
and  corruption  The  decline  and  full  of  a great  empire  is  no  less  instructive,  than  its  rise  and 
growth ; but  it  is  surely  not  by  any  means  so  interesting : and  though  the  mode  of  execution  may 
do  the  writer  crudit ; yet  the  choice  of  his  subject  rather  teslifics  against  his  heart.  Machiavel 
himself  laments,  that  his  subject  necessarily  abounded  in  examples  of  weakness  and  wickedness. 
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*•  Of  these  slothful  principles,”  says  he,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Florentine  History,  44  and  of  these  most 
tile  arras,  my  History  will  be  full.”  But  in  choosing  for  a subject  the  life  of  Castruccio,  he  rejoices 
44  that  he  has  found  in  it  many  things  which,  both  as  to  virtue  and  as  to  fortune,  are  highly  exemplary.'* 
Milot  considers  in  History  only  two  subjects,  truth  and  utility;  but  why  should  we  suppose  that  this  is 
the  only  branch  of  literature  to  which  the  rule  of  the  poet  does  not  apply : 

* Omae  tutit  puuelum,  qui  wiicuit  util*  dulci.” 

Nature,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  Author  of  nature,  has  not  so  ordered  it,  that  all  our  duties 
should  be  separated  from  all  our  pleasures,  nor  that  we  should  necessarily  acquire  knowledge  only 
by  dry  and  repulsive  studies.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  has  observed,  that  “ in  those  very  things  which 
we  learn  and  know,  there  are  certain  inviting  qualities  by  which  we  are  moved  to  learning  and  knowledge.” 
Children  and  childish  nations,  indeed,  are  delighted  with  tales  of  fairies  and  giants : and  Mandevilie's 
fabulous  relation  of  the  marvellous  things  which  he  pretended  to  have  met  with  in  his  travels,  may 
have  suited  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  : but  his  ridiculous  fabrications  would 
certainly  not  afford  a hundrcth  part  so  much  gratification  in  the  perusal  now,  as  the  journal  of  the 
simplest  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  The  solid  and  permanent  pleasure  of  History,  therefore, 
does  not  consist  in  strange  events,  in  amplifications  and  exaggerations,  but  in  the  truth  and  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  and  descriptions ; in  the  simple  and  unaffected  ease  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  endless  variety  of  particulars,  all  pressing  as  it  were  to  one  goal,  all  throwing  light  on  each 
other,  and  all  illustrating  the  subtle  movements  of  the  human  heart,  the  influence  of  social  principles 
and  institutions,  or  the  great  designs  and  laws  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  worid. 
The  pleasures  of  History  are  indeed  less  sweet  and  fascinating  than  those  of  poetry;  less  ostentatious 
and  striking  than  those  of  oratory ; but  they  require  as  much  the  cultivation  of  the  author,  and 
deserve  as  much  the  approbation  of  the  reader:  more  especially  as  the  rule  artis  est  eelure  artem , 
applies  to  them  with  peculiar  aptitude.  They  ought  to  appear  to  result,  as  it  were,  necessarily  from 
the  events,  never  from  the  author,  except  in  the  sole,  and  as  we  think  generally  unfortunate  case  of 
autobiography.  The  orator  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  and  carry  away  the  mind  of  his 
hearer ; and  it  is  therefore  allowable  that  the  composition  should  bear  traces  of  effort  and  exertion : 
the  poet  has  chosen  pleasure,  as  the  first  and  principal  object  of  his  work:  and  is  supposed  to  write 
under  an  inspiration  made  up  of  exalted  feelings  and  lively  impressions:  but  the  only  ostensible  business 
of  the  historian  is  to  convey  to  us  a faithful  record  of  that  which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  world,  without 
bias  or  exaggeration,  with  lucid  order,  in  a perspicuous  style.  The  lower  are  his  pretensions,  in  this 
respect,  the  more  praiseworthy  is  his  success,  if  he  contrive  to  keep  alive  our  interest,  without  flattering 
our  passions,  or  perverting  the  truth. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration,  how  trutti,  utility,  and  pleasure,  are  to  be  combined  in  History; 
and  on  this  head  there  are  but  two  rules : first,  that  as  far  as  possible  these  qualities  should  all  enter  into 
the  composition  ; and,  secondly,  that  they  should  only  enter  into  it  in  the  rank  and  subordination  here 
designated.  The  truth  should  be  sacrificed  to  nothing : it  should  be  sought  most  earnestly,  and 
detailed  most  faithfully ; it  should  be  diligently  sifted  from  error,  and  from  mere  opinion ; it  should  be 
made  out  clearly  and  plainly,  without  favour  or  affection,  like  a testimony  delivered  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Utility  should  not  be  taken  as  a test  of  truth;  men  should 
not  think  that  the  laws  of  truth  can  safely  be  dispensed  with  on  any  vain  and  foolish  notion  of  con- 
tributing to  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  others.  Pious  frauds  are  insults  to  the  Divinity : and 
frauds  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  some  modern  historians  have  committed  to  depreciate  religion,  are, 
if  possible,  greater  offences  against  God  and  man.  If  the  hope  or  pretence  of  doing  good  is  not  to 
be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  falsehood,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  History  is  not  to  be  corrupted  on 
lighter  grounds ; —for  the  sake  of  saying  a witty  thing,  or  telling  a wonderful  story ; to  amuse  the 
thoughtless,  and  to  astonish  the  credulous.  But  as  all  truths  are  not  worthy  of  record,  there  is  abundant 
scope  for  judgment  in  the  selection;  and  the  choice  can  only  be  made  with  a view  to  profit  or 
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to  delight.  Both  are  legitimate  motives,  and  neither  should  be  pursued  alone.  In  this  respect,  how-  Iluiory. 
ever,  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  will  unavoidably  betray  themselves:  while  the  * 

frivolous  fill  their  narratives  with  amusing  trifles,  the  dull  and  plodding  will  labour  to  enforce  a doc- 
trine which  nobody  will  read  : greater  geniuses  will  certainly  not  fall  into  such  gross  errors ; but  one, 
like  Tacitus,  will  see  all  events  under  a moral  aspect;  another,  like  Herodotus,  will  be  attracted  by 
every  thing  novel  and  interesting.  Livy  is  perhaps,  of  all  historians,  the  one  who  has  most  happily 
united  instruction  with  entertainment ; the  former  predominating,  as  it  always  should,  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  general  scope  of  the  work ; the  latter  enlivening  its  details,  and  not  suffering  the 
attention  to  flag. 

Such  a combination  is  a work  of  no  less  difficulty  than  dignity.  It  is  difficult ; for  in  the  words 
of  Bacon,  “To  carry  backward  the  mind  in  writing,  and  as  it  were,  to  make  it  old;  diligently  to 
investigate  and  faithfully  to  record,  and  by  the  light  of  language  to  place  before  our  very  eyes  the 
movements  of  the  times,  the  characters  of  persons,  the  hesitations  of  councils,  the  course  and  flow  of 
actions,  as  of  waters,  the  hollowness  of  pretences,  the  secrets  of  empire,  is  truly  a work  of  great 
labour  and  judgment;  especially  when  we  consider  the  uncertainty  of  all  ancient  events,  and  the 
danger  of  meddling  with  those  which  are  recent.”  Rare  is  the  conjunction  of  assiduity  and  animation, 
of  judgment  with  integrity,  of  taste  with  genius,  which  is  necessary  to  subdue  all  these  difficulties, 
and  when  the  task  is  at  all  successfully  executed,  it  raises  History  to  a high  rank  among  human  studies. 

In  vain  has  it  been  urged,  that  the  many  falsifications  of  History  deprive  it  of  all  real  dignity,  and 
render  it  unworthy  of  the  rank  which  it  has  generally  held  in  the  scale  of  education.  This  is  one  of 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  modern  days;  the  result  of  that  philosophy,  which,  in  hunting  after  an 
abstract  and  imaginary  perfection,  overlooks  all  practical  good.  The  great  men  of  antiquity  thought 
otherwise.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  copied  the  history  of  Thucydides  eight  times  through  with 
his  own  hand  : and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Cato  the  censor,  who  took  upon  himself  a peculiar  care  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  drew  up  a collection  of  historical  facts  for  the  boy’s  use,  and  wrote  them  over 
himself,  in  large  characters;  wishing,  as  he  said,  that  his  son,  before  going  from  home,  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  men  of  his  own  country,  and  form  himself  upon  those  ancient  models  of 
probity  and  virtue.  Doubtless,  the  study  of  History  will  not  supply  the  want  of  all  other  learning; 
nor  is  the  student  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  own  reason,  in  judging  of  the 
truth  or  utility  of  what  he  reads : and  this  reflection  brings  u3  to  the  next  point  to  be  considered, 
namely,  the  means  of  deriving  from  History  those  benefits  w hich  its  essential  qualities  are  calculated  to 
produce. 

The  means  of  cultivating  History  to  advantage,  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  heads, 
according  as  they  relate  to  the  art  of  composing  History,  or  to  the  prosecution  of  its  study ; in  other  words,  fuh,r*ung 
as  they  respect  the  writer,  or  the  reader. 

The  art.  of  writing  History  has  been  treated  professedly,  or  incidentally,  by  a great  number  of  1.  By  th* 
authors.  Of  those  who  have  made  it  their  special  object,  no  one  has  written  with  more  liveliness  hl*wn*n* 
or  felicity  than  Lucian,  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  “How  History  ought  to  be  written:”  and 
among  the  incidental  notices  of  History,  in  this  point  of  view,  few  are  more  close  and  striking,  than  those 
which  we  find  in  Montaigne.  Our  purpose,  however,  requires  a more  detailed  consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject : and  we  shall  therefore  consider,  first,  the  character  of  the  historian,  and  then, 
its  aptitude  to  particular  kinds  of  History. 

The  character  of  the  historian,  as  such,  refers  either  to  the  substance,  or  form  of  his  work ; 
in  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  class  our  observations  under  the  heads  of  personal  qualification, 
means  of  knowledge,  and  motives  to  write;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  under  those  of  arrangement  and 


Among  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  historian,  the  first  place  Ls 
vol.  ix.  d 
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This  rule,  so  important  in  the  practical  habits  of  life,  cannot  but  be  equally  important  in 


u S-incvrum  ««t  ni*»  tu,  quodeumjue  iu  fundi*  aceirit.” 


We  take  a guide ; but  he  is  blind : we  seek  counsel ; but  it  is  of  an  enemy : — what  must  be  the  result  ? 
Unawares  we  are  led  into  a pitfall : and  we  become  parties  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  dearest  interests. 
If  we  did  not  know  the  deceitfulncss  of  the  human  heart,  we  should  be  surprised,  that  a man  from  bad 
and  vicious  motives  should  ever  undertake  to  write  History;  since  “ facts,”  a*  it  is  said,  “are 
stubborn  things:** and  distort  and  disfigure  them  as  wc  will  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  it  may  be  next  year, 
or  even  in  the  following  century,  they  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us:  and  if  we  think  to  escape 
this  danger  by  infusing  all  our  poison  into  the  wofk,  only  in  the  form  of  reflection  and  general 
discussion,  we  shall  but  expose  our  motives  to  be  more  immediately  anatomized  and  laid  open  by  the 
pen  of  a just  but  severe  criticism. 

'Ike  first  moral  quality  which  the  historian  should  possess,  is  a great  sincerity.  He  should  be 
of  a plain  and  downright  honesty, — of  a “winnow’d  purity  " of  truth  ; so  that  in  reading  his  work  one 
might  be  sure,  that  whatever  were  his  mistakes  and  errors  in  point  of  fact,  however  credulous,  however 
weak  in  judgment,  or  limited  in  his  sphere  of  observation,  still  there  tvas  no  obliquity  of  purpose,  no 
taint  in  the  sweetness  of  the  water,  at  its  very  source.  The  irreproachable  integrity  of  Thucydides 
was  one  of  the  qualifications  which  early  attracted  the  respect  of  all  readers.  We  do  not  question  his 
assertions,  because  we  know  the  sincerity  of  lus  heart..  So  it  is  with  Tacitus,  “Who,”  says 
Montaigne,  “ was  a great  man,  upright  and  bold.”  It  was  otherwise  with  Sallust;  whose  History  of 
the  Catilinarian  War,  with  all  its  beauties  of  style,  is  rendered  contemptible,  by  the  mean  and 
selfish  envy  which  induced  him  almost  to  suppress  the  mention  of  Cicero,  the  proper  hero  of  the  piece. 
In  modern  times  we  have,  unfortunately,  historians  of  great  name,  in  whom  we  can  scarcely  read  a 
page  without  discovering  a lurking  and  insidious  purpose  of  insincerity.  Voltaihk.  Giuhon,  and 
Humr,  are  all  obnoxious  to  this  charge:  and  in  our  eyes,  the  talents  which  they  possess,  but  poorly 
compensate  this  their  radical  and  most  pernicious  defect.  The  remarks  of  Lucian,  on  the  studious 
insincerity  of  some  historians,  arc  no  less  amusing  than  they  are  just.  **  You  are  partial,"  says  he ; 
(we  quote  only  the  substance  of  his  observations ;)  “ you  omit  the  facts  which  make  against  your  own 
party;  you  extol  your  own  chiefs  and  leaders  to  the  skies.  Do  you  think  that  your  business  is  that 
of  a hired  panegyrist  ? It  is  very  allowable  in  the  poet,  when  he  would  paint  to  us  his  hero,  to  describe 
him  with 

* Hyperion’n  curia,  the  front  of  Jove  himaetf, 

An  vyc  like  Mara  to  threaten  and  command, 

A atilt  ion  tike  the  herald  Mercury 
"Mew  lighted  on  a heaven-kilning  hill: 

but  only  try  how  all  this  figurative  eulogy  would  read  in  History  ; and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  vour 
pen  should  be  guided  by  plain  and  simple  truth.  Excessive  praise  disgusts  the  very  individual  to 
whom  you  mean  to  pay  your  court  by  it.  The  historian  Aristobulus,  whilst  sailing  down  the  llydaspes, 
in  the  same  vessel  with  Alexander,  read  to  that  prince  a narrative,  in  which  he  had  described 
him  as  fighting  alone,  on  foot,  against  king  Porus  on  his  elephant ; but  Alexander,  indignant  at  the 
absurd  fabrication,  snatched  the  volume  from  the  hands  of  the  historian,  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  with  a sharp  reprimand  for  its  falsehood.”  " Write,”  continues  Lucian,  " the  truth,  ami 
nothing  else.  It  is  not  you,  who  are  responsible  for  events.  If  your  countrymen  fled  in  battle,  it  was 
not  you  that  made  them  run  away.  Remember  that  you  are  not  writing  for  the  present  age  alone;  for 
the  unlucky,  or  the  ignorant,  or  the  criminal  of  the  times  u hich  you  describe ; but  you  write  for  posterity ; 
you  stand  on  high  like  a Pharos ; and  woe  he  to  you,  if  you  guide  the  mariners  who  trust  your  light 
toward  rocks  and  quicksands !” 
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It  is  not  enough,  that  the  historian  is  irreproachable  in  his  conduct,  and  unbiassed  in  his  inch-  Hi«tory. 
nations ; he  ought  to  have  a warm  love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  It  is  an  idle  supposition 
that  man  can  abstract  himself  from  these  the  fundamental  qualities  of  his  moral  nature.  He  whotue. 
affects  indifference  to  good  or  bad,  to  right  or  wrong,  is  already  more  titan  half  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  iniquity.  He  is  a judge,  who  has  no  veneration  for  the  laws  ; a soldier,  who  fights  not  for  patriotism, 
or  honour,  but  for  pay.  A very  little  will  turn  the  scale  of  his  judgment ; and  besides,  as  he  does 
not  admire  the  beauty  of  virtue,  it  is  plain  that  he  never  contemplated,  and  therefore  cannot  describe, 
her  ravishing  brightness.  It  is  one  of  the  best  founded  accusations  against  Machiuvel,  that  he  recites 
crimes  and  virtuous  actions  with  almost  equal  want  of  feeling  : and  the  reason  is,  that  he  lived  in  a 
vicious  age,  and  could  not  raise  himself  above  the  moral  level  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  presume  to  become  the  historian  of  heroic  events,  or  of  virtuous  and  excellent  persons, 
who  is  not,  in  some  sort,  transported  with  admiration  of  their  excellencies.  The  battle  of  Thermopylae 
demands  the  pen  of  a patriot  : and  the  lives  of  the  Christian  martyrs  could  not  well  be  wTitten  by 
one,  who  knew  not  the  nature  of  sanctity  and  religious  zeal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  paint 
a people  worn  out  and  totally  corrupted  by  the  odious  vices  of  despotism ; or  to  portray  the  madness, 
the  follies,  the  fury,  the  blasphemies  of  a nation,  which  has  castoff  all  moral  restraint;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  expressions  which  annex  detestation  to  wickedness,  and  hold  up  a Nero,  a 
Sejanus.  or  a Robespierre,  to  the  everlasting  hatred  of  posterity,  can  be  too  forcible  or  too 
indignant. 

The  historian  should  be  religious.  This  is,  in  great  measure,  to  be  considered  as  a corollary  of  Religion 
the  rule  which  requires  him  to  l>e  sincere.  It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  some  individuals,  who 
with  perfect  sincerity  reject  the  truths  of  religion,  as  insufficiently  proved,  or  as  contrary  to  the  best 
exercise  which  they  can  make  of  their  reason.  We  enter  not  here  into  the  judgment  of  such  men, 
their  motives,  or  their  understanding ; but  since  they  are  confessedly  few  in  number,  and  since  their 
sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions,  must  necessarily  be  so  much  in  opposition  to  tiio.se  of  mankind 
in  general,  they  should  abstain  from  the  task  of  the  historian ; a task,  indeed,  for  which  they  are 
obviously  unfit ; since  they  cannot  fairly  appreciate  motives  which  they  have  never  felt,  or  estimate 
the  force  of  events  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend.  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  they 
could  dexterously  conceal  the  contempt  which  they  felt  for  the  religious  opinions  of  their  readers:  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  impostor  to  delude  the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind ; but  a slight 
degree  of  attention  suffices  to  detect  the  cheat,  and  then  he  w ho  has  attempted  to  practise  it,  is  exposed 
to  the  contempt  he  so  richly  merits.  Mr.  Gibbon  felt,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  odium  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  disingenuous  attacks  on  Christianity.  It  will  occur  to  every  one,  that 
religion  is  too  often  mixed  with  superstition ; and  that  superstition  must  tend  to  corrupt  the  purity  of 
History,  not  only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  writer,  but  by  his  bad  faith.  When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  an  historian  should  be  religious,  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  become  the  apologists  of  superstition. 

To  draw  the  line  between  those  two  great  influences  of  our  moral  nature,  is,  indeed,  no  easy  task  ; 
and  belongs  not  to  our  present  undertaking.  All  that  we  arc  concerned  to  show  is,  that  in  the  work 
of  the  historian  a sense  of  religion  should  be  distinctly  visible;  that  it  should  be  fairly  and  candidly 
set  forth ; that  it  should  form  a known  and  certain  element  in  the  character  of  his  narrative.  There 
are  some  subjects  into  which  it  must  enter  more  directly,  than  into  others.  The  History  of  the 
Reformation  must  necessarily  be  more  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  religious  topics,  than  the 
Florentine  History : and  the  life  of  W illiam  Penn,  than  that  of  Washington.  It  would  be  idle  to 
ask.  what  religious  sentiments  should  predominate  in  the  labours  of  the  historian;  since  the  answer 
must  be,  his  own.  It  would  have  been  neither  necessary,  nor  decorous,  that  Pridcaux,  in  writing 
the  life  of  Mahomet,  should  have  feigned  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  impostor;  but  in  Taylor’s 
life  of  Christ,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the  zeal  and  animation  of  a devout  Christian.  It  will 
hence  follow,  that  the  truth  of  History  must  be  in  some  sort  warped  and  vitiated  by  the  errors  of 
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HUtory.  different  religious  seels.  Many  events  cannot  be  treated  by  a Protestant  historian  in  a manner 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  a Roman  Catholic  reader:  and  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  has  spoken  of 
the  primitive  Christians  (if  the  passage  be  not  interpolated),  must  necessarily  offend  all  the  followers 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Doubtless,  this  is  an  evil ; but  it  is  a less  evil,  than  that  ilie  historian  should 
strike  out  of  his  work  every  thing  referring  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  which  would  lie  as  absurd, 
as  to  attempt  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  without  even  a reflection  from  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  determine,  how  much  he  must  deduct  from  the  credit  of  the 
narrative,  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author;  but  the  latter  should  avow  those 
opinions  with  perfect  candour,  and  give  them  their  full  weight  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  It  is 
a common  objection  against  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  they  record  false  miracles  and  omens.  We  may 
regret  that  such  great  men  were  heathens;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  ldame  them  for  reciting  facts, 
as  true  or  probable,  which  appeared  so  to  them,  and  which  in  those  days  were  generally  believed. 
41  Historians/'  says  Montaigne,  **  record  all  events  of  importance : and  amongst  public  occurrences 
are  the  common  rumours  and  opinions : it  is  their  part  to  recite  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  and 
decree  them/* 

Jadgmaat  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  intellectual  attainments  which  properly  belong  to  the  historian ; and 
of  these  the  most  essential,  without  doubt,  is  a sound  and  clear  judgment.  His  great  object  is  to  paint 
man  as  he  is,  and  this  equally  whether  the  subject  of  his  work  be  an  individual  or  a community.  44  To 
be  an  historian/*  says  Mably,  “ a man  should  be  born  such:’*  an  idle  and  unmeaning  remark,  if  it  be 
understood  of  the  whole  turn  of  mind  and  attainments ; but  very  just  and  true,  if  it  regard  the  kind 
and  degree  of  judgment  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  writing  of  History.  To  the  same  effect 
speaks  Lucian.  It  is  vain  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquisition  of  this  gift  of  geuius.  Poeta  naxcitur, 
non  fit : and  the  historian  is  so  far  a poet.  It  is  not  enough,  that  he  sit  in  the  council,  or  take 
part  in  the  fight ; he  must  comprehend  the  one  and  the  other,  deeply  and  intimately,  in  their  very  first 
principles  ; so  that  the  event  may  appear  to  him  to  be  merely  the  developement  of  an  idea  known  and 
familiar  to  his  mind.  Some  men  indefatigably  treasure  up  all  the  anecdotes  that  they  hear,  and  pour 
them  forth  in  vast  profusion,  without  being  able  to  form,  still  less  to  convey,  any  distinct  notion  of  the 
result  of  the  whole.  They  are  like  ignorant  portrait  painters,  who  mechanically  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
features,  and  yet  cannot  make  up  a countenance  from  them  all ; or  who.  in  putting  them  together,  omit 
that  particular  trait  on  which  the  similarity  chiefly  depends.  Oftentimes,  a single  phrase  will  paint  a 
character;  but  these  compendious  portraits  of  the  mind  are  rarely  treasured  up,  as  they  should  be: 
*'  They  are  generally  thrown  to  the  servants.”  says  Montaigne,  “ and  lost  in  by-places.*’  The  same 
may  be  said  of  actions.  It  is  in  this  respect,  that  the  last-mentioned  author  so  highly  commends 
Plutarch.  **  Only  to  see  this  author/*  says  he,  “ pick  out  a slight  action  in  a man’s  life  ; or  a word, 
that  does  not  seem  of  much  importance,  is  often  in  itself  a whole  discourse.”  Nothing  has  so  much 
fixed  Henry  IV.  in  the  love  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  as  that  homely  saying  of  the  portlet  an  pot : and 
that  Janies  II..  svith  all  his  faults,  was  a real  lover  of  his  country,  is  testified  by  his  exclamation, 
"Spare  my  Englishmen!”  Who  can  mistake  the  character  expressed  in  the  two  words,  Ctexarem 
vehig f or  the  sclf-commaud  of  him  who  said,  **  Strike,  but  hear?” — Judgment,  clear,  active,  pene- 
trating jut) gment,  seizes  at  once  these  key-notes,  and  is  thence  led  to  unfold  all  the  hidden  harmony 
of  the  mind.  The  author  who  can  thus  penetrate  into  the  abstruse  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
contemplate  the  real  man,  in  his  proper  shape  and  dimensions,  not  as  lie  is  seen  under  the  disguises 
of  outw  ard  fortune,  will  not  descend  to  the  duller  task  of  st  ringing  together  a contexture  of  gazette 
accounts,  and  reports  picked  up  in  the  streets,  which  is  all  that  forms  the  substance  of  common-place 
histories.  What  we  say  of  individual  description,  is  no  less  true  of  the  delineation  of  national 

character.  Some  historians  speak  only  in  the  abstract,  of  large  bodies  of  men,  in  different  stages  of 
civilization.  They  apply  the  terms  Prince,  People,  Noble,  Plebeian,  and  the  like,  without  any 
regard  to  the  very  different  situations  in  which  they  are  respectively  placed,  by  the  influence  of 
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climate,  laws,  manners,  science,  and  whatever  else  contributes  to  mould  and  diversify  the  human  n^u.ry. 
character.  They  do  not,  therefore,  so  much  narrate,  as  speculate.  They  attribute  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  powers  and  faculties  to  a prince  of  the  Merovingian  race  in  France,  as  to  one  of  .Alia 
house  of  Hanover  in  England;  and  they  describe  **  the  people”  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  as  undeiLftie 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  A recent  French  writer,  M.  Levesque,  ingenuously  confesses  his 
surprise,  on  finding  that  the  early  Franks  were  in  great  part  xer/x,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old 
English  law  villein*,  in  that  state  of  slavery  which  attached  them  to  the  soil.  To  speak  of  a 
barbarous  race,  thus  enthralled,  thus  destitute  of  the  very  rudiments  of  letters,  and  thus  sunk  in  almost 
heathen  superstition,  as  one  would  of  the  free  and  enlightened  Scottish  peasantry  of  the  present  day, 
is  an  error,  in  moral  description,  quite  as  gross  as  the  geographical  blunders  which  Lucian  ridicules 
in  an  historian  of  his  day.  " This  author,”  says  he,  “ was  stout  enough  to  lift  up  a whole  city,  with 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  transport  them  from  Greece  into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia."  Historians  who 
thus  confound  eras  and  circumstances,  seldom  content  themselves  with  delivering  their  statements  in  an 
hypothetical  shape.  They  actually  invent  narratives  of  such  conduct,  as  is  suited  to  their  imaginary 
personages,  and  gravely  tell  us  what  the  clergy  or  people  did  in  parliaments,  long  before  the  very  name 
of  a parliament  was  known.  All  this  is  as  unworthy  the  name  of  History,  as  the  narrative  of  that 
other  author,  mentioned  by  Lucian,  who  invented  a false  death  for  Severianus,  and  a false  oration  at 
his  funeral.  The  historian  may  perhaps  excuse  himself  for  some  of  these  errors  by  attributing  them  to 
the  authorities  which  he  lias  followed;  but  this  is  only  confessing  a different  error  in  his  own  judgment. 

It  is  no  less  essential  that  he  should  know  how  to  choose  his  authorities,  than  that  his  own  testimony 
should  be  unimpeachable,  and  his  own  conceptions  distinct.  What  shall  we  say  to  Dr.  Henry’s 
History  of  Britain,  of  which  the  first  volume  mainly  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ossian  : when  the  very 
existence  of  this  poet  is  questionable  ; when  his  era,  and  the  place  of  his  residence,  are  alike 
uncertain;  and  when  all  that  the  historian  could  know  of  him  was  derived  from  a translation 
indisputably  falsified  and  interpolated?  The  historian  is  iu  all  cases  necessarily  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  events  which  he  records,  either  by  an  interval  of  time,  or  of  space.  It  may  be 
supposed,  that  the  genera),  who  commands  in  a battle,  must  be  able  to  give  a faithful  account  of  it; 
yet  Asinius  Pollio  detected  a mis-statement  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ctesar  himself,  either  because  the 
general  could  not  have  his  eye  on  all  parts  of  his  army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some  particular 
individual,  who  had  not  delivered  him  a true  account ; or  else  because  the  officers,  who  commanded 
under  him,  had  inaccurately  reported  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence.  *'  Thus  may  we  see,"  says 
Montaigne,  “ that  the  inquisition  after  truth  is  a matter  of  great  delicacy,  when  the  report  of  the 
same  battle  is  differently  given  by  the  different  persons  engaged  in  it,  without  any  intention  to 
deceive;  and  when  we  cannot  decide  between  the  contradictory  statements,  otherwise  than  as  one 
would  do  on  a solemn  trial  at  law, — by  strict  examination  and  comparison  of  all  the  particulars 
deposed  to  by  the  witnesses.”  This  examination  must  be  directed  either  by  natural  penetration,  or 
by  acquired  knowledge  of  the  subjects  u ruler  consideration.  To  the  first,  a sharpness  of  intellect  is 
necessary,  which  no  less  distinguishes  one  historian  from  another,  than  it  does  man  from  man,  in 
the  more  active  scenes  of  life.  The  only  danger  is,  that  this  shrewdness  may  degenerate  into  an 
excessive  self-confidence,  and  that  a writer  may  reject  credible  and  important  testimony,  because  it  is 
not  consistent  with  his  own  preconceived  notions,  or  because  he  has  taken  a prejudice  against  the 
witness.  The  other  circumstance  is  still  more  important.  No  man,  however  wise  and  skilful,  can  be 
equally  skilful  and  wise  on  all  subjects.  The  general  historian  must  embrace  a very  large  diversity 
of  matter:  he  must  speak  now  as  a soldier  or  as  a sailor,  anou  as  a financier,  presently  as  a 
physician,  a painter,  or  a husbandman : and  in  any  of  these  characters,  the  use  of  inappropriate  terms, 
much  more  the  statement  of  erroneous  or  improbable  facts,  may  subject  him  to  deserved  censure. 

Thus  Lucian  speaks  of  an  author,  who  affected  to  deal  much  in  military  details,  but  who  confounded 
a parallel  line  with  an  obli  pie  one,  and  marching  in  front  with  marching  on  the  flank.  In  all  such 
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IlUtcry.  eases,  the  old  legal  rule  is  the  best  to  be  followed  : cuiqve  in  arte  tud  perito  erednulum  est.  We 
are  not  to  trust  to  a cloistered  monk  for  the  military  part  of  the  History  of  the  (Vitsades:  and  it 
would  be  equally  injudicious  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  a distinguished  general  might  happen 
incidentally  to  say  of  civil  politics,  or  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  present  age,  every  art  and  every 
science  has  been  separately  and  successfully  cultivated : nor  is  it  very  difficult  for  the  historian  to 
select  the  best  guides,  even  on  the  ground  of  their  popular  reputation.  Thus,  the  antiquarian  will 
easily  mark  out  for  us  the  peri od  in  the  History  of  our  own  country,  beyond  which  we  possess  few 
lights  but  those  of  tradition,  and  will  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
fabricated  records.  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian,  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  great  learning 
and  singular  attainments.  He  professed  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen  **  from  the  vanity  of  fables  and  the  injury  of  oblivion and  yet  he  begins  with  the 
History  of  King  Fergus,  330  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  ! Sir  David  Dalrymple,  who 
proceeded  on  very  different  grounds,  commences  his  **  Annals  of  Scotland”  with  tl>e  accession  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  throne,  A.  D.  1057;  “Because,”  sa\«  lie,  “the  History  of  Scotland, 
previous  to  that  period,  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable.”  Thus  he  passes  over  in  silent  contempt 
a period  of  1387  years,  filled  by  Buchanan  with  a regular  scries  of  Scottish  kings!  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  judgment  suitable  to  an  historian,  Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  infinitely  superior 
to  Buchanan.  Judgment  is  not  only  shown  in  rejecting  the  marvellous:  but  in  choosing  among  things 
probable,  that  which  has  the  greater  probability;  not  merely  in  itself,  but  from  the  character  of  its 
narrator.  The  historian,  therefore,  in  comparing  his  authorities,  must  look  well  to  the  bias  of  their 
minds  to  the  opinions  which  they  held,  to  the  party  which  they  meant  to  sem*.  The  expression, 
*•  Punic  faith,”  has  become  proverbial,  perhaps,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the  historians  of 
Carthage  now  extant  are  all  Romans.  He  must  consider  the  state  of  science  at  the  time  in  which 
his  authorities  flourished.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  very  general  in  England  until  after  the 

Revolution  or  1688:  the  notion  of  sympathetic  action  on  bodies  at  a distance  prevailed,  even 
among  learned  men,  about  the  same  period;  it  would,  therefore,  be  wrong,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tax  an  author  of  that  time  with  excessive  credulity  for  maintaining  either  of  these  errors ; and 
on  the  other,  to  credit  readily  the  facts  which  he  asserts  in  their  support  The  judgment  of  an 
historian  may  be  safely  estimated  from  the  authorities  which  he  cites,  and  the  reliance  which  he 
places  on  them.  He  who  should  allow  the  same  weight  to  Archbishop  Turpin’s  supposed  History 
of  Charlemagne,  which  he  does  to  Thucydides,  would  certainly  be  little  competent  to  draw 
from  either  an  accurate  representation  of  facts.  With  such  a writer,  every  hUturical  state- 
ment is  a fact;  but  in  return,  he  carefully  avoids  supplying  any  thing  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  imagination.  lie  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  Cromwell  was  ambitious;  but  he  narrates 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  prodigies  that  were  observed  to  lake  place  about  the  time  of  the 
usurper’s  death. 

Taat*.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  historian  be  a man  of  judgment : he  must  also  have  some  taste. 

He  must  know  how  to  distinguish  the  sublime  from  the  insipid  or  the  absurd ; how  to  main- 
tain an  uuity  of  feeling  and  character  throughout  his  work ; how  to  suit  the  parts  to  each 
other,  so  that  no  one  should  have  the  preponderance.  A man  of  very  sound  practical  judg- 
ment may  be  extremely  defective  in  this  respect  He  will  resemble  the  artist,  who  is  exquisite 
in  the  detail,  but  inadequate  to  the  combinations. 

“ Itifelix  operia  lummi,  quia  ['ornix  totura 
Keaciet." 

The  taste  of  an  historian  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  discernible  chiefly  in  his  style ; but  there  is 
a more  refined  species  of  taste,  which  regards  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  balancing  of 
its  parts,  the  relief,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  tone  of  colouring,  which  pervades  the  piece.  The 
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author  shows  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  handling  of  it.  He  suits  it  to  Hbtory 
his  strength:  he  chooses  an  argument  in  which  he  is  at  home,  and  on  which  he  can  expatiate.  He 
adapts  his  expressions  to  the  scene  which  he  has  to  describe:  he  is  grave  and  sententious  in  the 
council,  animated  and  vehement  in  the  field.  He  passes  hastily  over  trivial  events,  and  dwells  with 
force  and  energy  on  those  which  are  of  importance.  “ It  must  not  be  supposed,*'  says  Lucian.  “ that 
facts  present  themselves  spontaneously,  or  at  hazard,  to  the  pen  of  the  historian  : the  selection  and 
disposition  of  them  require  great  consideration  and  care."  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  task 
of  the  historian  resembles  that  of  the  poet.  We  must  beware,  however,  not  to  estimate  the  value  of 
an  historical  work  merely  by  the  taste  and  refinement  of  the  author.  This  is  an  error,  perhaps,  too 
prevalent  in  the  present  day.  Disgusted  by  the  asperities  and  unpolished  roughness  of  our  older 
writers,  among  whose  works  we  wander  as  in  a forest  of  noble  trees  interspersed  with  tangled  brakes 
and  thickets,  the  smooth  and  garden-like  surface  of  a more  polished  work  fascinates  the  eye,  and 
prevents  us  from  observing  that  it  is  really  productive  of  little  fruit,  and  scarcely  worth  the  labour  • 
bestowed  on  its  cultivetion. 

The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  historian,  though  they  do  not  wholly  depend  on  his  previous  Previous 
studies , must  be  greatly  affected  by  them : it  is  right,  therefore,  to  advert  in  this  place  to  such  studies  fctud“*' 
as  seem  to  be  most  indispensably  preliminary  to  the  writing  of  History.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
every  man  is  competent  to  this  task,  who  can  turn  a sentence  neatly,  and  has  sufficient  patience  to 
consult  all  the  gazettes  and  state  papers  of  the  day,  or  to  make  a digest  and  abstract  of  the  narratives 
of  preceding  writers.  Far  different  must  be  the  attainments  of  one  who,  like  Thucydides,  is 
ambitious  of  giving  to  mankind  a work,  which  may  prove  to  them  “an  everlasting  possession."  He 
must  hate  studied  man,  in  the  abstract ; and  men, 

• — * in  the  daily  walk 

Of  the  world's  busiuesa." 

He  must  have  contemplated  society  in  its  constituent  elements,  and  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations.  He  must  possess  a competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace;  and  be  so  far 
versed  in  literature,  as  is  necessary  to  the  clear  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  vigour  and 
polish  of  his  language.  We  have  already  said,  that  in  all  the  various  topics  which  may  fall  within 
the  scope  of  History,  especially  in  modern  times,  the  hist oiian  cannot  be  equally  versed : but  in  studies 
which  are  fundamental  to  his  subject,  and  without  which  his  errors  must  be  gross  and  revolting,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  total  ignorance. 

The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  stands  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  indispensable  studies. 

Man's  common  nature  must  be  known,  or  the  actions  of  this  or  that  man  will  be  an  enigma  and  a of  thTJu* 
mystery.  The  historian,  therefore,  should  be  a proficient  in  the  science  commonly,  though  somewhat  nwui  ,n,od* 
improperly,  called  metaphysics.  We  mean  not  the  metaphysics  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  which 

have  been  aptly  described  as  “the  metaphysics  of  an  under-graduate,”  and  parlleed  with  “the 
mathematics  of  an  exciseman.".  We  mean  not  new  metaphysics,  or  new  philosophy  of  any  sort. 
u The  common  run  of  fashionable  authors,  on  matters  of  History  aiul  antiquity,  and  general  philoso- 
phical research,"  says  a profound  and  eloquent  writer,  • “ have  now,  for  about  a hundred  years,  been 
telling  the  world,  in  at  least  a hundred  publications  every  year,  that  till  they  themselves  appeared 
among  us,  there  was  no  knowledge  on  this  earth  at  all:" — just  as  if  we  should  suppose  the  falling  of 
•tones  from  the  sky,  in  our  own  days,  to  be  the  very  first  instances  of  gravitation.  But  in  our  view  of 
the  metaphysics  necessary  to  an  historian,  they  are  the  most  ancient  of  sciences,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  books.  The  Holy  Scriptures  present  us  with  a notion  of  human 
nature,  to  the  truth  of  which  every  heart  bears  witness.  We  there  see  man  described  as  a weak 
fallible,  offending,  and  responsible  creature;  whose  depravity  produces  want  and  fear,  and  whose 
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History,  wants  and  fears  arc  tlic  natural  foundation  of  society.  We  see  this  offspring  of  natural  imbecility 
called  to  act  a part  a little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  to  act  it  only  under  a guidance  and  an  inspiration 
which,  if  he  abandon  or  rejecl,  he  is  lost  and  irretrievably  ruined.  This  most  ancient  system  of  philo* 
sophy  places  the  moral  being  of  man  at  the  head  of  all  his  faculties;  and  teaches  us  that  all  his  powers, 
mental  and  corporeal,  are  only  means  to  enable  him  to  let  his  light  shine  before  others,  and  that  that 
light  44  is  light  from  heaven.”  By  this  scale,  and  by  this  alone,  is  human  greatness  to  be  measured 
and  the  historian  who  does  not  possess  this  clue,  can  never  conduct  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  human 
affairs. 

It  is  true,  that  History  no  where  presents  us  with  the  abstract,  man  : her  business  is  with  men, 
world,  engaged  in  their  various  occupations  and  pursuits,  instigated  by  their  prejudices  and  follies,  and  hopes 
and  fears;  seeking  wealth,  and  fame,  and  honours,  and  distinctions  ; stimulated  by  the  necessity  of 
action,  or  carried  away  by  the  love  of  ease  and  enjoyment  To  conceive  the  endless  variety  of  this 
moving  scene,  we  must  have  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  been  driven  this  way  and  that  by  its  alternate 
flux  and  reflux.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  commonly  called  a knowledge  of  the  world:  some 
writers  seem  to  possess  it  mechanically,  as  it  were,  by  a natural  tact,  and  an  unconscious  experience. 
Machiavel,  with  very  little  reflection  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  virtue,  or  the  natural  deformity  of  vicof 
was  a shrewd  and  attentive  observer  of  both,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of  a 
very  busy  life,  and  amidst  political  changes  of  great  frequency  and  variety.  He  abounds,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  writer,  in  practical  rules,  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  men  with  a new  to  their  own  interest, 
or  that  of  their  faction  or  country,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  great  interests  of  mankind' 
Undoubtedly  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  such  a writer;  but  if  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  man,  on  the 
mere  surface,  lie  had  joined  a penetrating  view  into  the  nature  of  human  motives,  and  thoughts,  and 
propensities,  the  value  of  his  work  would  have  been  incalculably  augmented. 

Politic*!  Nor  is  it  merely  with  single  individuals  that  the  historian  is  concerned.  Unless  he  be  a 

■ci*nc*.  biographer  in  the  very  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  he  must  speak  of  numbers  acting  together; 

of  tribes,  and  races,  and  nations.  Marly,  therefore,  requires  that  the  historian  should  have 

studied  political  science,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  kinds:  one  founded  on  the  laws  which 
nature  has  laid  down  for  the  happiness  of  mankind;  the  other,  on  variable  and  conventional 
rights,  established  by  men;  the  fruit,  as  he  says,  of  passion,  violence,  and  injustice;  and 
capable  of  affording  only  false  benefits  and  great  evils.  The  acrimonious  feeling  and  de- 
clamatory  style  of  Mably,  render  him  an  inconvenient  guide  in  this  or  any  other  study ; but 
it  is  certainly  indispensable,  that  the  historian,  who  undertakes  to  develope  political  movements, 
should  be  a well-grounded  politician.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  proceed  on  any  abstract 
theory,  inconsistent  with  the  previous  History  of  mankind:  but  ho  should  look  to  the  origin  ol 
civil  society  as  a matter  of  fact;  and  particularly  should  observe,  that  as  the  rise  of  different 
forms  of  government  cannot  all  be  referred  to  one  common  principle,  so  neither  can  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  policy  be  the  same  in  all  countries.  Hence  those  particular  researches,  and  that 
information,  which  render  a man  adequate  to  undertake  the  History  of  France,  may  be  worse 
than  useless  to  him  in  attempting  that  of  England : and  in  like  manner,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  foundations  of  ancient  and  modern  republics  being  vastly  different,  their  historians  should 
be  furnished  with  very  different  data;  and  the  works  themselves  should  be  composed  in  as 
different  a spirit  and  feeling.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Hume  is  an  unsafe  guide  in 
English  politics,  because  his  political  principles  were  as  little  those  of  the  English  constitution, 
as  his  belief  was  that  of  the  English  church:  and  with  all  the  labour  which  Robertson  bestowed 
on  his  justly  celebrated  History  of  Charles  V.,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  his  talents  were  much 
more  fitly  employed  on  his  History  of  Scotland.  Foreign  politics  are  often  no  less  necessary  to  be 
known  by  the  hhtorian  than  domestic.  The  relation  of  states  to  each  other,  both  in  law  and  in  fact; 
their  clashing  interests;  their  alliances,  feuds,  and  mutual  influence  on  a common  balance  of  power; 
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are  things  which,  as  they  may  fall  more  or  leas  within  the  scope  of  tho  author's  work,  so  they  require  Hirtorj. 
more  or  less  of  his  previous  attention. 

Particular  subjects  require,  in  the  historian,  information  of  a particular  kind.  Thus  he  who.  Other 
like  Polybius,  has  principally  to  treat  of  military  operations,  should,  like  that  author,  possess 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  military  art:  and  he  who,  like  De  Thou,  has  to  speak  of  disputed 
points  of  legal  and  constitutional  right,  should,  like  that  eminent  judge,  be  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country.  On  tho  other  hand,  a writer  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
may  be  excused  for  some  deficiency  in  finance,  or  general  statistics : and  he  who  professes  to  de- 
lineate the  progress  of  literature,  is  not  expected  to  be  minutely  accurate  in  his  incidental  notices  of 
law.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point  is,  that  the  historian  should  be  a perfect 
master  of  those  studies  which  are  connected  with  the  characteristic  and  leading  topics  of  his  work  ; 
and  that,  with  respect  to  inferior  and  secondary  matters,  he  should  be  guided  by  authorities  of  known 
weight  and  reputation. 

It  may  seem  hardly  within  the  scope  of  such  an  essay  as  the  present,  to  speak  of  the  physical  Phy«*»l 
qualities  of  the  historian;  but  yet  more  depends  on  them  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  probable. 

The  earliest  historians,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  encountered  great  bodily  fatigue 
and  peril,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  efforts  to  collect  materials  for  History : and  so  Froissart  in  his 
plain  and  simple  manner  says,  “ I have  searched  in  my  time  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  (in 
truth,  who  seeks  will  find),  and  wherever  I came,  I made  inquiry  after  such  ancient  knights  and 
squires,  as  had  been  present  at  these  deeds  of  arms,  and  such  as  were  well  enabled  to  speak  of  them. 

I sought  also  for  heralds  of  good  repute,  to  verify  and  confirm  what  I might  have  heard  elsewhere  of 
these  matters.  In  this  manner  have  I collected  the  materials  for  this  noble  History:  and  as  long  as 
through  God's  grace  I live,  I shall  continue  it;  for  the  more  I work  at  it,  the  greater  pleasure  I 
receive : like  the  gallant  knight  or  squire  enamoured  with  arms,  who,  by  perseverance  and  attention, 
perfects  and  accomplishes  himself;  thus  by  labouring  and  working  on  this  subject,  I acquire  greater 
ability  and  delight.”  The  biographer  of  Froissart,  relating  a journey  which  the  historian  took  in 
company  with  a knight  of  high  distinction  and  of  great  experience,  says:  “ If  they  arrived  at  a town 
before  sunset,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  remnant  of  the  day  to  examine  the  outworks  of  the 
place,  or  to  observe  the  parts  of  it  which  had  suffered  from  assaults.  On  their  return  to  the  inn,  they 
continued  the  same  conversations,  either  between  themselves  or  with  other  knights  and  esquires 
who  might  be  lodged  there;  and  Froissart  never  went  to  bed,  until  he  had  put  down  in 
writing  every  particular  that  ho  had  heard.”  Nor  were  his  excursions  confined  to  countries 
in  a state  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  cultivation.  We  find  him  attending  armies,  and  journeying 
alone  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — places  where,  at  that  time  of  day, 
the  law  could  afford  no  very  sure  protection  to  strangers.  He  who  fears  to  encounter  peril,  or  is 
incapable  of  surmounting  fatigue,  is  certainly  to  be  so  far  considered  as  deficient  in  the  requisites  of 
an  historian.  Modem  times,  indeed,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  have  rendered 
these  qualifications  less  essential  than  they  were  formerly  ; but  certainly  they  are  even  yet  of  no  slight 
importance.  To  be  able  to  sec  and  handle  for  one's  self — to  have  experienced  the  storm  and  the 
battle — to  have  conversed  and  associated  with  the  classes  of  men  whose  actions  we  describe  ; cannot 
but  impress  the  truth  more  deeply  on  our  own  minds,  and  of  course  render  us  more  competent  to  its 
true  and  striking  description.  It  has  been  said,  not  without  justice,  that  writers  are  sometimes  cen- 
sured as  acrimonious  and  intolerant,  who  are  in  reality  only  oppressed  by  bodily  disease , and  that 
what  we  consider  in  them  as  defects  of  moral  character,  may  have  originally  needed  no  other  correc- 
tive than  a good  regulation  of  body.  This  remark  applies  as  much  to  the  historian  as  to  any  other 
writer  : and  hence  we  may  justly  reckon  among  the  physical  qualities  to  be  desired  in  him,  that  suavity 
of  bodily  temperament  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  mildness  of  temper  and  freedom  from 
prejudice ; and  which  has  no  distant  connection  even  with  sweetness  of  style,  and  purity  of  language. 
vol.  ix.  ’ e 
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Histonr.  One  may  easily  believe,  that  Tacitus  was  a man  of  bilious  temperament ; but  it  is  not  so  conceivable 
^ that  Livy  should  have  composed  his  long  and  easy-flowing  work  amidst  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  or  under 
the  depression  of  a constitutional  lowness  of  spirits. 

Mean*  of  Personal  qualifications  are  not  all  tliat  is  wanting  to  the  historian ; he  should  have  superior  means 
knowledge.  knowledge : and  these  means  are  to  be  considered,  either  with  reference  to  the  time  in  which  he  lives ; 
or  to  his  rank,  station,  and  country. 

Time.  The  historian  is  either  contemporary  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  events  which  he  relates ; and  if 

subsequent,  he  is  more  or  less  distant  from  them  in  point  of  time.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  he  lives  at  the  same  epoch  with  the  persons  and  things  which  he  describes,  he  either  can 
or  even  ought  to  publish  at  the  time  an  exact  account  of  them.  Some  indulgence  is  not  only  due,  in 
charity  and  kindness,  to  the  failings  and  errors  of  those  with  whom  we  associate ; but  such  is  the 
nature  of  human  affairs,  that  it  would  not  always  be  safe  or  possible  to  divulge  them  at  the  moment 
when  they  occur.  Yet  at  tliat  moment,  or  shortly  afterward,  it  may  be  necessary  that  some  account 
of  them  should  be  given ; and,  as  far  as  it  is  given,  it  should  no  doubt  be  strictly  true.  He  who 
attempts  it,  however,  must  be  aware,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being  near  to  the  events,  often 
confounds  and  dazzles  his  idea  of  them.  He  must  feel  all  tine  force  and  beauty  of  the  celebrated  address 
of  Horace  to  Asinius  Pollio : 

" PericuloR®  plenum  opus  ales, 

Tract** ; «t  inetdia  per  ign«a 
Buppoattu*  cincri  duloao.'’ 

What  is  essential  to  the  truth  and  liveliness  of  History  is,  that  the  narrator  should  have  it  clearly 
before  his  own  mind.  But  History  is  in  this  respect  like  some  pictures;  to  which,  if  we  approach  too 
closely,  we  lose  all  the  effect  of  the  light,  and  shade,  and  colouring  ; and  are  often  unable  to  trace  the 
very  outline  of  the  forms,  much  less  to  comprehend  their  arrangement  and  composition.  Notwith- 
standing these,  and  many  similar  remarks,  which  might  be  made  on  contemporary  History  in  general, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  best  historians  have  not  only  lived  during  the  periods  which  they  record, 
but  have  taken  a considerable  share  in  the  transactions  of  their  time.  Such  were  Thucydides  and 
Caesar.  Men  of  their  stamp,  indeed,  could  not  write  otherwise  than  instructively;  anti  their  pro- 
ductions must  necessarily  rank  high  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  But  it  is  not  so  much  because 
they  lived  at  the  time,  as  because  the  situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  afforded  them  ospccial 
opportunities  of  observation,  that  their  testimony  becomes  precious ; and  after  all,  precious  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  received  with  the  deductions  necessary  to  be  made  on  account  of  their  partialities  and 
interests.  We  must  never  forget,  that  Thucydides  was  an  exile  from  Athens,  and  that  Caesar  made 
his  military  exploits  the  steps  to  political  power.  A contemporary  author,  who  determines  that  the 
publication  of  his  work  shall  be  postponed  for  many  years,  may  give  himself  a greater  lati- 
tude in  its  composition,  than  would  otherwise  be  prudent.  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  his 
great  History  of  the  Rebellion,  that  as  it  was  a work  in  which  the  infirmities  of  some,  and  the 
malice  of  others,  must  bo  boldly  looked  upon  and  mention'd;  so  it  should  not  be  published  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  Yet,  even  tins  consideration  ought  not  to  make  us  place  an 
entire  confidence  in  a contemporary  writer.  Few  men  appear  to  have  been  more  conscien- 
tiously impartial  than  the  noble  author  just  named ; but  we  should  look  in  vain  through  his 
work  for  the  same  lively  impression  of  the  views,  entertained  by  the  most  honest  of  the 
republican  party,  which  we  find  in  the  singular  and  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  1 he 
great  mass  of  contemporary  information  is  chiefly  useful  as  affording  materials  to  succeeding  histo- 
rians ; materials  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  they  often  serve  to  produce  the  very  contrary  effect 
from  that  which  the  author  himself  contemplated.  Thus  it  is  probable,  that  Bubb  Doddington, 
in  writing  his  diary,  thought  as  little  that  he  was  painting,  in  his  oivn  person,  the  character 
of  a mean  intriguing  courtier,  as  another  writer  may  have  intended  to  display  to  the  world. 
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the  portrait  of  a malignant  and  unprincipled  demagogue.  What  length  of  time,  subsequent  to  Hirtoty. 
great  events,  is  most  favourable  to  their  just  and  useful  relation,  cannot  be  precisely  determined  a priori  ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  limited  with  mathematical  exactness.  It  should  be  after  the  passions,  which 
agitated  the  period  described,  have  in  a great  measure  subsided ; when  the  billows  of  the  storm  no 
longer  heave,  and  the  sky  has  again  become  serene.  Before  that  period,  the  voice  of  the  charmer  will 
not  be  heard,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.  He  will  be  accused  of  wishing  to  sharpen  the  sword  anew,  and 
of  provoking  his  countrymen  or  his  party  to  resume  the 


NoDdum  exjiiati*  unct*  emoribu*." 


Before  that  period,  too,  he  will  not  easily  obtain  access  to  those  private  documents  which 
often  cast  an  entirely  new  light  on  public  transactions : for,  as  Sir  William  Temple  ob- 
serves, in  his  “ Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendom  from  1672  to  1679,”  the  true  springs 
and  motions  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  often  mistaken,  not  only  by  the  public 
in  general,  but  even  “ in  court  and  parliament ;**  and  thereby,  " many  suspicions,  confidences, 
applauses,  and  reproaches,  are  fastened  upon  persons ; and,  at  times,  wliere  they  are  very  unde- 
served.” On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  live  at  a period  too  remote*  Every  age  lias  its  habits 
and  feelings,  which  pass  away,  evaporate,  and  are  wholly  lost,  if  not  consigned  to  remembrance  by  a 
faithful  pen : and  as  those  habits  and  feelings  enter  largely  into  all  the  motives  of  individual  action, 
we  shall  mistake  the  latter,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  former.  We  shall  possess  only,  as  it  were,  the 
lifeless  form  of  great  events,  without  their  animating  spirit ; and  walk  among  the  kings  and  great 
men  of  antiquity,  as  we  do  among  the  stony  effigies  on  their  tombs.  The  great  name  of  Livy 
will  perhaps  be  cited  as  sanctioning  the  attempt  to  relate  the  History  of  periods  long  antecedent 
to  the  author's  age.  Livy  probably  wrote  his  History  about  750  years  after  the  building  of  Rcme, 
and  near  1200  years  from  the  siege  of  Troy;  yet  he  begins  “ Jam  primum  omnium  Satis  Constat, 
Trojd  cnptd &c.  What  he  means  by  Satis  Constat,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  ; since  he 
himself  states,  that  most  of  the  public  and  private  records  of  the  Homans  were  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  city,  365  years  after  its  first  building,  and  near  800  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  early  books  of  Livy  are  little  more  than  compilations  from  other 
authors,  none  of  wliom  were  of  very  high  antiquity  : for,  in  speaking  of  a transaction,  which 
occurred  in  the  432d  year  of  the  city,  he  says  " there  is  no  writer  extant  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  event”  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest  of  those  whom  he  expressly  quotes,  was 
only  about  250  years  his  predecessor : and  as  to  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  and  such  oilier 
records  as  those  early  writers  could  have  consulted,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cicero  that 

nothing  could  be  more  meager  and  jejune  than  the  information  which  they  afforded.  The 

first  five  books  of  Livy’s  work,  then,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  legitimate  History : they 
reach  to  the  365th  year  of  the  city,  and  embrace  only  what  the  author  himself  admits  to  be  res 
vetustate  nimid  obscuras.  The  remainder  that  is  extant  comes  down  to  the  585th  year,  and 
leaves  us  infinite  cause  to  regret’ the  loss  of  the  succeeding  97  books,  which  included  the  author's  own 
times.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  whether  an  author,  who  with  such  admirable  skill  has  woven 

together  the  materials  supplied  by  other  hands,  could  maintain  the  same  apparent  candour,  and 

excite  a similar  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  when  he  united  the  characters  of  a witness 
and  a judge.  Different  duties  belong  to  historians,  contemporary  and  subsequent  ; and  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  are  in  like  manner  different.  To  the  former  is  chiefly  addressed  that 
energetic  admonition  of  Lucian  : u Let  the  historian  be  fearless,  incorrupt,  free,  the  friend  of 
boldness  and  truth,  calling  a fig  a fig,  and  a spade  a spade;  giving  nothing  to  hatred,  nothing  to  love  ; 
touched  neither  by  pity,  nor  shame,  nor  diffidence;  a judge  equally  just  and  kind  to  all  parties; 
a foreigner  in  his  books,  a citizen  of  no  state,  bound  by  no  laws,  subjected  to  no  king,  utterly 
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History,  careless  what  this  or  that  man  will  think  or  say  of  his  work.*'  To  the  latter,  other  rule*  are  necessary. 
He  is  not  apt  to  be  misled  by  his  interests,  but  by  his  studies : not  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  but 
the  narrowness  of  his  views,  is  likely  to  mislead  him.  Let  him,  therefore,  when  he  first  sits  down  to 
write,  espouse  no  theory ; let  him  erect  no  bed  of  Procrustes,  on  which  to  stretch  and  distort  his  facts ; 
let  him  reject  no  evidence,  till  he  has  patiently  heard  what  the  witness  has  to  say,  and  candidly  weighed 
the  credit  due  to  his  deposition.  The  partial  accounts  of  a Burnet,  a North,  or  a Ludlow,  are 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  times.  The  historian  will  weigh  them  against  each 
other : he  will  do  more ; he  will  compare  the  opinions  which  an  individual  may  have  maintained  in 
the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  those  which  he  may  have  corrected  by  the  experience  and 
reflection  of  age.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  writers  of  whom  wo  now  speak,  not  only  possess 
the  advantage  of  living  after  the  passions,  which  heated  men  on  both  sides,  have  become  cool,  but 
often  of  hearing  exaggerated  sentiments  retracted,  and  erroneous  statements  disavowed.  They 
possess  the  advantage  of  dying  men  by  their  conduct,  and  principles  by  their  results : they  see  great 
events  ushered  in  with  hope,  and  brightness,  and  beauty;  but  the  radiant  clouds  of  morning  are 
charged  with  the  dark  and  desolating  tempests  of  noon,  and  “ steal  unseen  to  west,”  in  the  cheeriest 
gloom  of  the  night.  Such  contemplations  are  fitted  to  produce  a mild  and  meditative  temper,  which, 
while  it  inclines  the  writer  to  view  with  extreme  indulgence  the  common  errors  and  failings  of 
humanity,  must  give  a moral  energy  to  his  works,  and  render  them  powerfully  subsidiary  to  the  great 
cause  of  virtue.  Much  of  the  advantage  here  shown  to  belong  to  historians,  who  write  at  a period  sub- 
sequent to  the  event,  is  lost,  if  that  period  be  too  far  extended.  Time  sweeps  away  the  materials  of 
History  and  History  itself.  We  have  lost  the  collections  of  Mucianus,  as  well  as  the  Decads  of  Livy  : 
and  both  losses  are  irreparable. 

— u data  aunt  ipais  quoque  faU  •epulchii*.*' 

••  The  monuments  of  the  dead,”  says  Weeybr,  “ within  these  His  Majesty’s  dominions,  are,  to  the 
shame  of  our  time,  broken  down,  and  utterly  almost  ruinated ; their  brazen  inscriptions  erased,  torn 
away,  and  pilfered;  by  which  inhuman,  deformidable  act,  the  honourable  memory  of  many  virtuous 
and  noble  persons  deceased,  is  extinguished ; and  the  true  understanding  of  divers  families  in  these 
realms  is  darkened.”  Even  of  those  monuments  and  records  of  “the  olden  time,”  which  are  not 
wholly  obliterated,  some  serve  only  to  excite  our  wonder,  but  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  The 
Pyramids,  and  Stonehenge,  and  tho  temple-caves  of  India,  neither  tell  us  how,  nor  when,  nor  by 
whom  they  were  built ; and  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  time,  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  have  afforded  matter  for  doubt  and  disputation  to  the  learned.  We  have 
been  thus  diffuse  on  the  epoch  of  the  historian  as  compared  with  that  of  his  subject,  because  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  question  relative  to  the  topic  of  History,  on  which  a greater  diversity  of  opinions  exists, 
than  whether  the  great  ends  of  History  are  best  to  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  contemporary  or 
subsequent  writers. 

Station  It  is  not  merely  the  time  in  which  a man  lives,  but  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  that 

enables  him  to  dive  into  the  real  motives  of  action ; to  trace  causes  from  their  very  source,  and 
throughout  all  their  meanderings,  to  disclose  the  graves  principum  amid  ti  as,  and  what  it  is  that 
incites  the  dvium  ardor  prava  jubentium.  Sleidan  observes  of  Philip  de  Comines,  that  “he 
had  all  the  advantages  for  writing  the  History  of  Louis  XI.,  and  his  son  Charles  VIII.,  that  could 
be  desired  ; since  he  served  both  those  princes  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  to  several  courts, 
and  managed  most  part  of  the  affairs  which  he  mentions  in  his  Memoirs.”  This  is  the  more 
important  in  political  History,  because,  as  Lord  Herbert  observes,  in  his  life  of  Henry  VIII., 
“ the  actions  of  princes  are  not  always  drawn  from  reason  of  state,  but  sometimes  even  from  incli- 
nation and  humour.”  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  those  who  hold  the  highest  authority:  party-leaders,  and 
even  persons  who  contribute  in  a very  secondary  degree  to  the  conduct  of  public  transactions,  are 
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apt  to  consult  their  passions  or  interests  in  preference  to  their  duties : and  one  cannot  well  determine  History, 
whether  they  have  done  so  or  not,  in  a given  instance,  without  a knowledge  of  their  characters ; 1 
which  is  seldom  to  be  obtained  but  by  living  amongst  them,  or  learning,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  private  anecdotes  of  their  lives.  Hence  one  of  the  greatest  excellencies  of  Lord 

Clarendon's  History,  has  always  been  considered  to  consist  in  the  characters  which  he  has  drawn 
of  the  various  persons  who  took  part  in  the  disturbances  of  his  time — characters  which  his  various 
situations  iu  public  life  gave  him  abundant  means  of  studying.  He  himself  very  forcibly  points 
out  the  utility  of  this  species  of  information. — “ By  viewing  the  temper,  disposition,  and  habit,  at 
that  time,  of  the  court  and  of  the  country,  wo  may  discern  the  minds  of  men  prepared,  of  some  to  act, 
and  of  others  to  suffer,  all  that  hath  since  happened.  The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of 
that;  the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another;  the  excess  of  the  court  in  the  greatest  want, 
and  the  parsimony  and  retrenchment  of  the  country  in  the  greatest  plenty ; the  greatest  craft  and  subtility 
in  some,  and  the  unpolished  integrity  of  others,  too  much  despising  all  craft  or  art ; all  contributing 
jointly  to  this  mass  of  confusion  now  before  us.”  It  would  be  desirable,  indeed,  that  the  historian  could 
mix  with  all  ranks,  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all  classes ; but  thi9  can  seldom  happen,  except  in 
times  of  confusion  and  civil  disorder.  The  customs  of  society,  stronger  than  any  written  ordinances, 
usually  raise  barriers,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overleap : and  in  such  cases,  it  is  better  for  the  historian 
fairly  to  avow  his  ignorance,  tlian  to  affect  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  modes  of  life  and  par- 
ticular scenes,  to  which  his  station  renders  him  an  entire  stranger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary'  to  add, 
that  the  History  of  England  should  be  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  that  of  France  by  a Frenchman. 

There  are  certain  mistakes  which  all  foreigners  are  apt  to  commit,  but  which  nevertheless  savour  of  great 
absurdity.  YVe  may  easily  conceive  how  inaccurate  are  most  English  accounts  of  the  disputes  between 
the  noblesse  and  tiers  etat  of  France,  by  observing  how  ridiculously  French  writers  talk  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  r ighs  and  tor  is  of  England. 

The  motives  which  prompt  an  historian  to  write,  are  often  sufficiently  obvious,  to  show  at  once  Motwe*. 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  statements  and  inferences.  These  motives  are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  events  detailed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  contemporary  writer  is  a 
witness, and  the  subsequent  a judge:  but  there  is  a character  which  belongs  much  more  frequently  than 
either  of  theso  to  the  historian,  and  that  is  the  character  of  an  advocate.  We  cannot  but  consider  in 
this  light  all  auto -biography.  It  is  in  vain  that  a man,  about  to  speak  of  himself,  professes  an  entire 
indifference  and  impartiality : he  must  necessarily,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  court  our 
admiration ; either  for  his  good  actions,  or  for  the  candour  with  which  he  avows  his  faults.  In  like 
manner,  where  a general  relates  his  own  campaigns,  or  a statesman  his  own  negotiations;  where  a 
great  man's  secretary,  or  humble  dependent,  relates  the  events  in  which  his  patron  bore  a principal 
part ; or  where  the  conduct  of  a sect  or  party  is  related  by  one  of  its  moat  zealous  members,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  partiality  of  the  writer,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

There  arc  other  influences  which  are  less  obvious  and  direct.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  History  of  James  II. 
has  strenuously  argued  against  the  Tory  writers,  who  represent  that  monarch  to  have  been  less  intent 
on  the  establishment  of  absolute  power,  than  on  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion;  yet  the 
Stewart  papers,  since  published,  9eem  to  turn  the  balance  decidedly  the  other  way.  May  we  not 
attribute  this  inclination  of  Mr.  Fox’s  judgment  to  the  Whig  principles  which  he  through  life 
professed  ? Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  taken 
constant  occasion  to  insinuate  objections  against  the  divine  origin  and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  his  own  disbelief  of  Christianity  gave  a colour  not  only  to  his  arguments  on 
this  subject,  but  to  the  facts  on  which  they  were  founded  1 It  has  often  happened  that  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  religious  or  political  controversies  of  one  age,  have  published  the  History  of 
another  only  as  a covert  mode  of  recommending  their  own  opinions,  or  of  casting  odium  upon 
their  adversaries.  Others,  without  going  so  far  as  this,  are  evidently  anxious  to  recommend  their 
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Hirtory.  own  principles  by  examples  drawn  from  former  times  ; in  recording  which,  they  are  occasionally  led  into 
some  exaggeration.  Thus  the  very  justifiable  aversion  of  Mr.  Mitford  to  the  excesses  of  modern 
democracy  may  perhaps  have  disposed  him  to  view  with  somewhat  too  favourable  an  eye  the  measures 
of  Philip  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  to  have  allowed  too  little  merit  to  the  great 
Athenian  orators. 


44  whote  resit  tleti  eloquent* 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  th*  arsenal,  and  fulininad  over  Greece 
To  Maced  on,  and  Artaxcrxee*  throne.’* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  works  in  which  we  can  detect  any  such  bias,  are  to  be  read 
with  a degree  of  caution  proportionate  to  the  obliquity  of  the  author’s  motives. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  of  the  historian,  with  reference  only  to  the  substance  of  History : we 
must  now  direct  our  attention  to  its  form.  History  is  an  important  branch  of  literature;  and 
historians  are  perhaps  more  universally  known  by  their  literary  attainments,  and  classed  according  to 
their  literary  excellence,  than  with  reference  to  any  other  standard.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
essay  to  go  at  length  into  a critical  examination  of  the  philological  principles  applicable  to  historical 
composition.  These  will  be  considered  in  detail,  in  another  branch  of  the  present  work.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  that  wc  should  notice  the  principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  historical  pro- 
ductions, either  as  to  their  arrangement,  or  as  to  their  style. 

Arrange-  By  the  arrangement  of  an  historical  composition,  we  mean  the  manner  in  which  all  its  parts  are 

ro*Bt'  disposed,  both  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  work,  and  those  which  form  its  appendages; 

and  as  to  the  body  of  the  work,  we  speak  not  here  of  the  mere  mechanical  division  into  books, 
chapters,  sections,  and  the  like;  but  of  the  apt  coherence  of  the  narrative  and  philosophic  parts,  so 
as  to  give  an  unity  to  the  whole.  The  narrative  may  be  distinguished  into  principal  and  episodical; 
and  in  each,  but  more  especially  in  the  former,  the  writer  must  touch  on  some  matters  introductory 
to  the  main  events;  he  must  clearly  develope  the  event*  themselves,  and  he  will  often  find  occasion 
to  advert  to  their  results.  The  selection  of  events,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  related,  require 
particular  notice:  and  the  order  to  be  observed  must  be  either  that  of  succession  or  that  of 
causation. 

Narrative  We  proceed,  first,  to  speak  of  the  narrative  part,  which  in  the  early  and  rude  attempts  constituted 
the  whole  of  History.  Cicero  tells  us  that  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of 

P.  Mucius  (that  is  for  a space  of  G20  years),  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  down  the  principal  occurrences 

of  every  year,  and  these  records  being  preserved  were  called  the  great  annals,  annates  martini. 
Early  History,  he  observes,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  nothing  better  than  the  compilation  of 
annals : and  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  Acusilaus,  the  first  Grecian  historians,  like  Cato,  and 
Pictor,  and  Piso,  among  the  Romans,  merely  left  behind  them  remembrances  of  times,  and  men,  and 
places,  and  exploits,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  without  aiming  at  any  other  praise  than 
that  of  brevity.  In  the  works  of  Aulus  Gellius,  however  (1.  5,  c.  18),  we  find  it  laid  down  by 
Sempronius  Asellio,  that  annals  differ  from  History  inasmuch  as  the  former  only  inform  us  what 
happened,  and  when;  but  the  latter  explains  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  events.  This 
distinction,  so  familiar  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  is  also  well  known  in 

modem  times ; and  though  we  can  by  no  means  admit  that  it  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  true  uses  of 

History  have  begun  to  be  understood,  yet  we  must  allow  that  the  proper  mixture  of  recital  and 
reflection  manifestly  distinguishes  the  historical  productions  of  the  present  age  from  those  of  the 
periods  preceding  the  revival  of  learning. 

IninxtuB-  narratives  there  must  be  some  information  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise  for  the  proper 

toiymatter  understanding  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  This  is  commonly  requisite  in  an  especial  degree  at  the 
opening  of  an  historical  work : but  it  is  also  useful  in  many  subsequent  parts  of  tiie  composition. 
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llie  general  introduction  should  be  suited  to  the  general  nature  of  the  work.  Lucian  justly  ridicules  Hwtoy. 
those  who  introduce  a miserable  performance  with  a laboured  opening.  The  commencement  of  the  ' 
History  of  Thucydides  has  been  much  admired.  Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
state  of  literature  in  his  time,  it  was  certainly  more  allowable  for  him  than  for  Livy  to  ascend  to 
the  Trojan  war.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  Thucydides,  that  Machiavel  introduces  his  Florentine 
History  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  the  states  of  modem  Europe;  but  the  imitation  is  not 
very  happy,  nor  is  the  statement  itself  very  instructive.  A much  more  absurd  introduction,  however, 
is  that  to  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Saxe,  whose  biographer  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Saxon  nation!  In  some  cases  a formal  introduction  to  the  whole  work  is  not  necessary,  as  in 
Xenophon's  Hellenics,  which  are  confessedly  a continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides ; 
but  Lucian  justly  censures  some  authors  of  his  time,  who,  without  the  same  reason,  adopted  this 
mode  of  beginning  a History,  imagining  that  they  were  treading  in  the  path  of  Xenophon.  Intro* 
ductory  matter  is  not  only  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  History,  but  at  almost  every  stage  in 
its  progress.  When  a great  battle  is  to  be  described,  some  previous  description  of  the  ground  is  requisite ; 
and  when  an  important  persouage  is  brought  on  the  scene,  it  is  desirable  that  his  character  should  be  at 
once  comprehended.  In  this  latter  particular  Lord  Clarendon  may  serve  as  a model  to  all  historians ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  generally  delineates  from  the  life,  having  himself  had  many  occasions 
of  knowing  personally  the  individuals  whom  he  describes.  Neither  does  he  unnecessarily  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader  with  superfluous  matter  of  this  kind,  having  lakl  down  to  himself  the  rule 
**  not  to  speak  of  persons  otherwise  than  as  the  mention  of  their  virtues  and  vices  is  essential  to  the  work 
in  hand.” 

When  the  historian  lias  thus  cleared  his  path  before  him,  his  uext  care  is  to  select,  from  the  Selmiuu  of 
occurrences  which  present  themselves,  those  only  which  are  necessary  to  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  tTcaU- 
narrative.  He  must  be  particular,  without  being  minute  and  trifling.  Here  again  Lord  Clarendou 
lays  down  the  judicious  rule,  u to  mention  small  and  light  occurrences  no  otherwise  than  as  they  have 
been  introductions  to  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.”  There  is  nothing  which  more  distinctly 
marks  the  man  of  genius,  than  the  skill  with  which  he  seises  on  the  leading  traits  of  any  action, 
passing  over  all  that  is  trifling  and  secondary.  The  predominant  fault  of  the  earlier  historians  is  a 
wearisome  minuteness;  that  of  most  modem  writers,  is  a want  of  particularity,  and  consequently  of  truth 
und  effect,  in  the  pictures  which  they  unfold  to  our  contemplation.  According  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  incident,  should  be  the  9pace  it  occupies,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  related.  Lucian 
wittily  ridicules  an  historian  who  dispatched  the  great  battle  of  Europus  in  seven  lines,  but  occupied  ten 
times  as  many  pages  in  relating  the  trivial  adventures  of  one  of  the  fugitives.  This,  says  he,  is  to  gather 
the  thorn  and  neglect  the  rose  : it  is  as  if  you  had  been  to  view  the  admirable  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  the  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  and  had  only  remarked  in  what  manner  its  footstool  was  decorated. 

The  art  of  marshalling  events,  and  characters,  and  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  in  their  due  sub- 
ordination, depends  on  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  author’s  first  conception  of  his  object.  Ho  who  has 
to  describe  a battle  must  first,  weigh  well  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  leaders,  and  he  who  has  to 
relate  a long  course  of  political  intrigue  must  first  comprehend  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
conflicting  parties.  Where  the  leading  idea  is  wanting,  all  is  confusion  and  disproportion : and 
though  the  separate  facts  may  be  truly  stated,  yet  they  produce  a false  impression,  like  a picture 
which  is  out  of  keeping,  and  out  of  perspective.  Thus  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  Warre, 
dispatches  the  five  months’  siege  of  Malta,  in  1565,  with  the  single  fact  that  Soliman  discharged 
against  it  78,000  bullets ; but  to  make  amends  for  this  meagerness  of  information,  he  assures  us  that 
some  of  the  bullets  were  big  enough  to  overturn  mountains ! On  the  other  hand,  Camden,  in  his 
annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  so  particular  as  to  give  us  the  exact  formalities  of  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  even  the  very  words  in  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  by  his  peers,  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  although  these  words  and  foimalities  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from 
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History,  the  ordinary  legal  proceeding  in  such  cases ; and  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  minuteness  is 
that  in  great  affairs  the  least  circumstances  are  interesting  to  posterity.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for 
an  author  easily  to  foresee  the  ideas  of  future  ages  on  any  given  subject : and  some  allowance  must 
always  be  mails  for  his  dwelling  on  those  facts  which  are  thought  important  by  his  own 
contemporaries.  Thus  even  the  great  Bacon  concludes  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  with  a grave 
account  of  a dream  which  that  king’s  mother  had  before  her  marriage,  * that  one  in  the  likeness 
of  a bishop,  in  pontifical  habit,  did  tender  her  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  king’s  father,  for 
a husband.”  As  the  earl  was  probably  at  that  time  a handsome  young  man,  the  dream  was 
certainly  not  very  miraculous;  but  yet  Lord  Bacon  enumerates  it  among  the  occurrences  which,  he 
■ays, " may  put  upon  tile  king  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine!” — nor  is  it  unlikely  that  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  such  an  impression  may  have  been  very  general  from  such  an  event.  Bacon,  perhaps, 
in  like  manner,  followed  the  common  opinion  of  his  time,  when  he  spoke  of  the  court  of  star 
chamber,  confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  as  “one  of  the  sagest  and  noblest 
institutions  of  the  kingdom so  little  are  even  acute  minds  capable  of  anticipating  the  judgment  of 
that  posterity  to  which  they  all  appeal.  We  may  add,  that  though  Bacon  was  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  he  does  not  seem  from  any  passage,  either  in  his  private  correspondence  or  his  published 
works,  to  have  been  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  a poet  universally  esteemed  at  present  as  the  greatest 
ornament  of  his  age. 

Onto  of  The  events  thought  worthy  of  commemoration  by  the  historian  must  be  related  in  a certain  order  ; 

eteot*‘  and  that  order,  however  diversified,  does  in  fart  reduce  itself  to  two  species* — the  order  of 
succession,  and  the  order  of  causation.  The  order  of  succession  consists  in  collecting  and  classing 
events  simply  according  to  their  dates,  and  it  is  only  varied  by  more  or  less  frequent  transition  from 
place  to  place.  As  there  are  numberless  events  passing  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  as  they  all  pass  with  different  degrees  of  celerity,  the  historian  who  should  endeavour  to 
follow,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  course  of  time,  embracing,  at  the  same  time,  a wide  range 
of  subject,  would  soon  involve  himself  and  his  readers  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  usual  mode, 
therefore,  of  writers,  who  follow  the  order  of  time,  is  to  pursue  one  course  of  events  in  that  order, 
making  occasional  digressions  to  the  occurrences  which  lie  out  of  their  principal  sphere.  The  sphere 
of  the  common  annalist  is  narrow ; and,  indeed,  we  have  before  said  that  he  is  not  to  be  called 
an  historian;  but  where  a larger  scope  is  taken,  time  alone  will  be  found  to  form  an  insufficient  link 
of  connexion  between  events.  “If  writers,”  says  Volney,  " admitting  facts  without  scrutiny,  heap 
them  together  without  taste ; if  they  reduce  their  labours  to  a sterile  summary,  to  a list  of  the  reigns 
and  deaths  of  princes,  to  a record  of  ware,  convulsions,  pestilences,  and  famines,  like  most  of  the 
Asiatics  ancient  and  modem,  and  like  all  those  of  the  dark  ages  in  Europe ; their  compositions,  void 
of  all  instruction  and  animation,  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  tediousness,  and  to  deservo  all  the 
contempt  which  are  usually  attached  to  the  name  of  chronicles.*’  Such  works  are  but  a rude  canvass, 
wholly  unomamented ; and,  indeed,  even  when  the  facts  are  well  chosen  and  complete,  they  form  but 
the  first  step,  they  supply  but  the  mere  catalogue  and  storehouse,  for  the  other  kinds  of  Hislory. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  resort,  at  least  occasionally,  to  that  higher  and  more  philosophic  order 
which  traces  tile  connexion  of  causes  with  effects ; but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  causation  is  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked,  so,  on  the  other,  to  throw  time  entirely  out  of  consideration  would  be  to  convert 
History  into  philosophy.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  the  historian  has  really  to  consider  is, 
which  shall  be  the  predominant  principle  in  the  order  which  he  has  to  follow,  succession  or  causation  : 
and  though  the  former  may  give  his  work  a greater  appearance  of  simplicity,  the  latter  will 
undoubtedly  afford  occasion  for  the  display  of  superior  talent.  In  the  one  case,  indeed,  he  may 
begin  his  labour  while  the  events  themselves  are  going  on;  but,  then,  as  the  future  is  hidden  from 
his  view,  he  cannot  possibly  determine  the  relative  weight  and  importance  of  different  facts. 
When  Columbus  sent  his  brother  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  negotiate  for  embarking  on  a voyage 
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of  discovery,  the  Historians  of  that  day  would  have  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  Hbtay. 
failure  of  the  negociation:  and  yet  on  Hub  accident  has  turned  much  of  the  subsequent  difference  Wv~/ 
between  the  policy  of  England  and  that  of  Spain.  Indeed  History  is  full  of  those  occurrences  which, 
appearing  at  first  like  the  cloud  which  was  no  bigger  than  a man's  hand,  at  length  involve  the  whole 
horizon  in  tempests,  or  pour  down  waters  of  fruitfulness  on  the  earth.  It  is  only  after  a course 
of  events  has  been  brought  to  a distinct  and  definite  close,  that  we  can  adequately  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  its  separate  parts  : and  without  such  judgment  the  history  cannot  be  composed 
in  an  orderly  and  due  proportion.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  just  complaint  to  be  urged  against 
ThucydideB.  Had  he  waited  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War  before  he  wrote  its  history, 
he  would  probably  have  found  that  some  circumstances  on  which  he  dwells  at  length  were 
comparatively  inconsequential,  whilst  others,  which  he  passes  over  slightly,  were  of  serious  import 
to  the  final  result  of  the  contest.  Doubtless  in  History,  as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  causes  are  to  be 
traced  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  writer  is  not  to  take  mere  coincidence  for  causation  : he 
is  not  to  rush  hastily  to  a conclusion  from  weak  and  insufficient  premises.  By  clear  and  satisfactory 
reasoning  he  will  obviate  all  paradoxes  in  History  ; for  historical  paradoxes  are  such  only  to  th"c 
unreflecting  or  the  uninformed.  The  same  nation  expelled  the  Tarquins,  and  submitted  to  Nero ; 
the  same  individuals  fought  under  Brutus,  and  became  parasites  of  Augustus.  It  appears  strange, 
that  any  people  should  court  despotism,  or  should  endure  anarchy : but  the  skilful  Historian  will 
show  us  the  same  cause  operating  to  produce  effects  at  first  sight  so  dissimilar.  An  over-refinement 
in  tracing  causes  is  however  to  be  avoided.  « I am  not  so  sharp-sighted,”  says  Clarendon,  « as 
those  who  have  discerned  this  rebellion  cor, triring  from,  if  not  before,  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  fomented  by  several  Princes  and  great  Ministers  of  State  in  Christendom,  to  the  time  that  it 
brake  out."  By  such  fine-spun  modes  of  reasoning,  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  is  traced  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  grandfather,  James  I.,  at  the  republican  austerity  of  his  tutor,  Buchanan  : but  this  is 
rather  following  the  guidance  of  imagination  than  of  reason.  If,  avoiding  these  extremes,  the  His- 
torian apply  himself  to  treat  of  events  in  that  order  which  tnost  clearly  displays  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect,  he  will  be  most  likely  to  attain  the  true  objects  of  History,— utility,  and  pleasure. 

This  method  is  most  useful,  because  it  best  enables  us  to  profit  oy  the  examples  which  it  presents  ; 
and  it  is  most  pleasant,  for  whilst  it  equally  satisfies  curiosity,  it  less  fatigues  either  the  memory  or 
the  judgment. 

Historians  are  again  distinguished  by  the  different  degrees  of  skill  and  ability  which  they  display  Cos*, 
in  explaining  and  rendering  clear  and  intelligible  to  their  readers,  the  consequence!  of  the  events  2^,7*  * 
which  they  relate.  The  same  judgment  which  is  able  to  discriminate  the  cause,  will  also  be  competent 
to  point  out  the  consequence  ; but  in  this,  there  is  a necessary  caution  to  be  observed  : the  Historian 
must  remember  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  futurity.  Lucian  satirizes  a writer  of  his  time,  who, 
in  narrating  the  wars  then  carrying  on  against  the  Parthians,  predicted  that  Vologeses  would  be 
taken,  and  Osroes  thrown  to  the  lions ; that  a great  victory  would  be  gained  (a  very  desirable  event, 
no  doubt,  says  Lucian,  sarcastically;)  and  that  these  great  successes  would  be  commemorated  by  the 
building  of  a magnificent  city,  to  be  called  either  Victory  or  Concord ; but  which  name  it  it  to  bear, 
says  Lucian,  the  author  has  not  yet  determined.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Historians,  who 
thus  overstep  the  line  of  their  proper  occupation,  are  to  be  taken  neither  as  models  nor  as  guides. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  16/2,  has  afforded  an  example  of  wisdom  highly  com- 
mendable in  this  respect.  HiB  work  was  written  in  1683,  and  he  mentions  in  it  a prediction  that 
William  of  Orange  would  come  to  the  throne  of  England ; but  he  adds,  “ though  the  present  state  of 
the  Royal  family  leave  not  this  without  appearance  of  arriving  at  one  time  or  other;  yet  it  is  at  too 
great  distance  for  my  eyes,  which,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must  be  closed  long  before  such  an  event 
is  likely  to  succeed.”  It  did  succeed  however  in  1688,  and  Sir  William  lived  till  1/00. 

He  who  well  manages  his  introduction ; the  main  course  of  the  events ; and  the  general  results  Suh«i«u.ry 
VOL.  IX.  f ’ 
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Hinory.  will  give  to  History  the  same  unity  and  completeness  which  is  conferred  on  an  epic  poem,  by  a regular 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end.  Nevertheless  there  will  always  be  much  subsidiary  matter  in  the 
nature  of  episode  ; the  skilful  interweaving  of  which  with  the  main  subject,  adds  greatly  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  and  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Hoiv  difficult  a part  of  the  Historian’s  duty  this  is, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  History  of 
James  If.  “ In  speaking  of  the  writers  of  that  period,”  says  his  lordship,  if  he  (Mr.  Fox)  lamented 
that  he  had  not  devised  a method  of  interweaving  any  account  of  them  or  their  works,  much  less 
any  criticism  on  their  style,  into  his  history.  On  my  suggesting  the  example  of  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
who  had  discussed  such  topics  at  some  length,  either  at  the  end  of  each  reign  or  in  a separate  chapter, 
he  observed,  with  much  commendation  of  their  execution  of  it,  that  such  a contrivance  might  be  a good 
mode  of  writing  critical  essays ; but  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking,  which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a narrative,  ceased  to  be  a history.”  Mr.  Fox  was  manifestly 
right.  Separate  chapters  of  this  kind  are  mere  excrescences,  and  not  parts  of  a well-ordered  work. 
The  author  is  to  consider  well  how  far  the  subsidiary  matter  is  really  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
his  plan  : he  is  to  throw  aside  without  mercy,  all  that  does  not  necessarily  conduce  to  the  great  object 
that  be  has  in  view ; and  he  is  to  frame  and  adapt  his  episodes  with  the  same  care,  and  nearly  by  the 
same  rules,  in  History,  as  he  would  in  epic  poetry. 

Wleciiow.  The  subsidiary  matter  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  may  consist  of  facts,  or  of  reflections  : the 
latter  is  what  we  call  the  philosophic  episode.  In  ancient  times  this  was  often  thrown  into  the  mouths 
of  fictitious  personages ; and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  those  speeches  which  form  so 
singular  a feature  in  the  ancient  Historians.  M.  Laharfk,  in  his  Course  of  Literature , undertakes 
to  justify  the  Ancients  in  respect  to  those  harangues,  which  are  commonly  considered  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  art  of  the  Orator  than  of  the  Historian.  He  suggests,  •*  that  though  Fabius  or  Scipio 
may  not  have  uttered  in  the  vSenate  precisely  those  very  words  which  Livy  puts  into  their  mouthB,  yet 
they  may  have  spoken  to  nearly  the  same  effect.”  He  observes,  4 that  the  Ancients  were  much  more 
devoted  to  public  speaking  than  the  modems,”  (an  observation,  however,  which  is  less  applicable  to 
the  English  than  to  the  French.)  He  remarks,  4 that  Athens  was  wholly  governed  by  its  Orators; 
that  nothing  of  importance  was  decided  but  by  them ; and  that,  throughout  all  Greece,  with  the 
•ingle  exception  of  Lacedaamouia,  the  art  of  speaking  was  one  of  the  most  essential  accomplishments 
for  a citizen;  that  it  was  most  carefully  cultivated  from  their  very  youth,  and  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  their  studies.”  u At  Rome,”  he  adds,  4 whoever  aspired  to  any  public  office,  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  readiness  and  elegance  before  three  or  four  hundred 
senators  ; to  argue  in  support  of  propositions  which  might  be  attacked  with  republican  freedom ; and 
sometimes  to  harangue  to  the  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  composed  of  an  innumerable  and 
tumultuous  multitude.”  Admitting  all  this,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  speeches,  introduced  into 
the  histories  which  we  now  read,  were  actually  delivered  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
They  are  evidently  adopted  by  the  Historian,  as  occasions  to  throw  in  his  own  reflections ; or  to 
comprise  a summary  of  the  reasonings  employed  for  or  against  particular  measures.  This  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  a license  belonging  to  the  Historian,  just  as  the  ancient  chorus  was  a mode 
used  by  the  Dramatists  to  deliver  their  own  moral  reflections  on  the  scene.  In  modern  time, 
we  wisely  allow  no  such  fictions.  Even  if  a speech  of  any  length  should  be  preserved,  it  would 
hardly  be  introduced  into  an  historical  work,  but  would  be  considered  as  one  of  the  documents 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  Appendix.  Modern  authors  do  not  introduce  their  reflections  on  the  events 
of  History,  as  delivered  by  fictitious  personages;  but  they  reason  and  argue,  sometimes  at  great 
length,  on  the  incidents  which  they  record.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  Historian  should 
never  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narrative  with  a general  remark : foi  it  would  be  unnatural  that 
he  should  not  feel,  or  that  he  should  not  express  his  feelings.  The  power  of  drawing  general 
rules  from  particular  incidents,  of  seeing  the  universal  truth  in  the  insulated  fact,  is  a power 
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of  genius  and  intelligence.  Nobody  can  doubt  the  superior  mind  of  Tacitus.  “ His  thoughts,”  says  History 
an  amiable  writer,  “ are  of  such  extent,  that  every  one  penetrates  them  more  or  less  readily.  He 
pierces  to  avast  depth,  but  he  does  it  without  effort.”  “ Every  page,  every  line  of  Tacitus,”  says  Lip- 
sius,  “ is  a flash  of  wisdom,  a profound  thought,  a solid  axiom  ; but  he  is  so  rapid  and  so  concise,  that 
much  sagacity  is  needed  to  follow  and  to  understand  him.”  And  to  the  same  effect  speaks  Montaigne: 

“ there  are  in  his  works  more  precepts  than  facts : it  is  not  a book  to  read  merely,  but  to  study  and  get 
by  heart : it  is  a nursery  of  ethics  and  politic  discourses  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have  any 
place  in  the  government  of  the  world.”  Tacitus,  then,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a model  in  this  branch  of 
the  Historian's  art : but  has  he  not  pushed  it  to  an  extreme  ? has  he  not  in  some  measure  merged  the 
character  of  the  Historian  in  that  of  the  Philosopher  ? In  short,  is  he  not  too  meditative  and  sententious  ? 

These  are  questions  which  we  would  rather  propose  than  resolve,  fearing  to  be  considered  deficient  in 
respect  and  admiration  for  so  great  a man.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  remarks  of  Tacitus  are  at  once 
brief  and  striking,  energetic  and  refined.  The  expressions,  odisse  quem  Casaris ; intuta  qua 
indecora;  omnia  prona  victoribus ; libentius  obscura  credi,  and  a thousand  others  which  might  be 
cited,  carry  the  force  of  a proverb;  and  have,  in  many  instances,  become  proverbial.  After  Tacitus, 
tbe  writer  most  distinguished  by  the  maxims  which  he  intersperses  throughout  his  work,  is 
Machiavel.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  remarkable,  especially  when  the  duf*redit  commonly 
attached  to  his  name  is  considered.  For  instance,  he  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that  **  where  there  is 
religion,  every  presumption  should  be  favourable;  where  it  is  wanting,  ever)*  presumption  should  be 
unfavourable:”  that  “ it  is  impossible  for  a man,  who  despises  his  God,  to  respect  his  prince  that 
“ to  break  a plighted  faith  can  never  be  glorious,  even  in  war:”  that  “it  is  never  wise  to  drive  an 
enemy  to  desperation :”  that  u good  laws  make  good  men  that  “ there  should  be  no  change  but 
where  there  is  a manifest  defect,”  &c.  The  principal  question  is,  how  these  general  reasonings  and 
reflections  should  be  introduced  ? Is  it  sufficient  to  deliver  them  as  digressions ; and  if  so,  is  it 
allowable  to  fill  whole  chapters  with  them  ; or  should  they  not  rather  be  condensed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  even  melted  down,  as  it  were,  into  the  narrative  ? Certainly  the  latter  mode,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, is  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is  the  true  historical  philosophy  which  teaches  by  example ; and 
the  moral  truth  sinks  deeper  into  the  mind  because  it  is  communicated  insensibly.  The  imagination 
is  made  to  minister  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart.  Thus  Livy  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  feigned  madness,  “ in  order  that  he  might  be  safe  in  a state  of  contempt,  since  there  was  no 
safety  in  the  protection  of  the  laws.”  Is  not  this  far  more  striking  than  if  he  had  first  drily  stated  the 
fact,  and  then  reasoned  at  length,  on  the  general  inconvenience  which  must  result  to  every  one,  when 
the  laws  are  incompetent  to  preserve  innocence  and  integrity  from  persecution  ? The  transition  from 
a narrative  to  a sententious  style,  stops  the  flow  and  easy  course  of  thought.  Such  changes,  indeed, 
are  natural  in  certain  cases.  Sometimes  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  extraordinary  events,  it  recoils, 
as  it  were,  on  itself,  and  a general  reflection  is  involuntarily  suggested  by  a particular  incident;  but 
in  order  that  these  remarks  should  produce  their  full  effect  on  the  reader,  they  should  be  rare, 
unstudied,  and  spontaneous ; they  should  be  rather  breaks  in  the  composition,  than  regular  portions 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  style  of  the  Historian,  as  of  every  other  writer,  which  principally  contributes  to  the  Style, 
popularity  or  unpopularity  of  his  works.  The  first  traditionary  histories  appear  to  have  been  generally 
in  verse : and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  continuance  of  this  custom  to  very  late  periods,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  We  possess  a translation  by  Mr.  Champion  of  the  Shah  Nameh , an  historical 
poem  of  Ferdosi  the  Persian,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  1000.  The  Scottish  historical  poem  of 
Barbour,  who  wrote  in  1375,  is  well  known ; as  is  the  English  Chronicle  of  Fabyan,  compiled 
about  1505.  As  civilisation  advanced,  History  gradually  emancipated  itself  from  the  shackles  of 
metre,  or  at  least  retained  them  only  in  those  ballads  and  trivial  poems  which  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  great  events  among  the  populace.  But  when  prose  History  began  to  be  cultivated  by  men 
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History,  of  taste  and  genius,  it  wav  soon  discovered  to  be  susceptible  of  great  embellishment  in  point  of  style  : 
V it  was  discovered  that  it  ought  to  hold  a due  medium  between  the  low  and  the  turgid,  the  brief  and 

the  redundant,  the  didactic  and  the  forensic.  Lucian  has  justly  and  beautifully  observed,  that  the 
Historian  should  work  like  the  exquisite  sculptor  Phidias,  in  marble  and  ivory  and  gold  combined  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that-  his  style,  never  low  or  mean,  should  yet  possess  various  degrees  and  shades  of 
excellence,  suitable  to  the  different  parts  of  his  subject.  He  should  march  with  the  same  pace  as  the 
eveuts.  In  peace,  and  joy,  and  prosperity,  his  style  should  resemble  that  of  Xenophon,  who,  as  Quine- 
tilian  says,  “ spoke  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Muses  in  war  he  should  sound  the  trumpet  of 
Thucydides.”  The  4<  Sallustian  brevity”  will  best  suit  those  parts  in  which  the  writer  indulges  phi- 
losophical reflection  : whilst  the  full  flow  of  the  narrative  will  demand  “ the  milky  richness  of  Livy.” 
**  Let  him  not  write,”  says  Lucian,  **  in  an  involved  and  elaborate  style,  but  plainly  ; for  as  truth  is  the 
one  great  object  of  his  mind,  so  clearness  should  be  the  one  great  character  of  his  style ; neither  vulgar 
nor  pedantic,  but  such  as  the  unlearned  may  comprehend,  and  the  scholar  admire.  When  he  deals, 
as  he  must  sometimes  do,  in  figurative  and  metaphorical  language,  let  the  figures  be  just  and  obvious  : 
when  he  is  animated  with  the  warmth,  or  elevated  with  the  loftiness  of  his  subject,  let  him  beware  that 
he  be  not  transported  into  a bombastic  extravagance  — a precept  which  strongly  reminds  us  of 
Hamlet’s  advice  lo  the  actors,  “ that  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  one  may  say,  whirlwind  of  their 
passion,  they  should  beget  a temperance,  which  might  give  it  smoothness.”  “ Some  there  are,” 
says  Lucian,  “ who,  at  one  moment,  will  soar  into  the  pompous  phraseology'  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
describe  the  commander — * with  cares  unnumber’d  struggling  in  his  breast but  w^o  will  presently 
afterwards  sink  down  into  a vulgarity  of  expression  fit  only  for  the  lowest  camp-follower.”  This 
motley  style  is  ridiculous  enough  : but  it  is  not  more  wearisome  than  that  of  a pedant  whose  language 
is  formed  on  one  dull,  unvaried  plan ; beginning  perhapB  with  an  interrogatory,  then  introducing  a 
syllogism,  then  an  exclamation,  then  an  interrogatory  again,  and  so  on  ; or  forming  in  every'  sentence 
a regular  balance  of  phrase  against  phrase,  in  triads  or  quaternions,  as  contrary  to  true  harmony  as 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  real  feeling.  In  order  to  narrate  faithfully  and  well,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  the  style  should  be  cold  and  inanimate.  Delicate  circumstances  should  be 
delivered  with  a delicacy  of  language  ; and  the  pathetic,  the  noble,  the  spirited,  the  tender,  should  each 
have  their  appropriate  modes  of  expression.  It  is  true,  that  every  author  may  be  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  style  of  writing ; but  no  one  should  be  a mere  mannerist:  and  yet 
even  affectation  is  more  tolerable  than  dullness ; and  the  prevalence  of  one  marked  defect,  counter- 
balanced by  sonic  beauties,  is  better  than  an  uniform  insipidity.  In  fine,  History  has  an  eloquence 
of  its  own,  “ flowing  and  continuous,”  as  Cicero  says,  u with  a certain  equability  in  its  course, 
distinct  from  the  brevity  of  the  judge,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  advocate  ; and  equally  remote  from  the 
authoritative  and  sententious  manner  of  the  moralist  or  the  preacher.” 

Lhanctert  It  remains  to  notice  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  certain  distinguished  Historians  have 
naM*'0'  displayed  those  qualities  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken.  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
Grecian  History',  has  formed  his  plan  with  great  art  and  judgment.  Taking  as  its  basis 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  he  has  united  with  it  a great  variety  of  incidents  by 
retracing  the  power  of  the  two  belligerents  from  its  origin,  and  through  all  the  gradation  of  its 
progress  : thus  successively  introducing  the  History  of  the  Lydians,  the  Medes,  the  Babylonians  sub- 
jected by  Cyrus,  the  Egyptians  conquered  by  Cambyses,  the  Scythians  attacked  by  Darius,  and,  in  fine, 
the  Indians:  after  which  he  returns  to  his  predominant  object,  and  concludes  with  the  glorious 
victories  obtained  by  his  countrymen  at  Sal  am  is  and  Thermopylae,  over  the  immense  multitudes  led 
on  by  the  Persian  monarch.  This  plan  is  executed  with  great  clearness,  with  elegance,  with  facility. 
He  has  been  taxed  with  credulity,  but  all  things  considered,  the  accusation  appears  unjust.  It  has 
been  said,  that  in  the  details  of  his  plan,  he  is  somewhat  unmethodical,  not  sufficiently  minute,  or  full 
of  information  j but  those  who  make  this  charge,  have  not  adverted  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
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obtaining  and  verifying  intelligence  in  ancient  times.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  littery, 
very  early  writer  should  have  at  once  attained  a reputation,  from  which  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  W>v'w 
has  done  little  to  detract,  and  which  still  leaves  him  in  the  very  first  class  of  Historians.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  Thucydidrs,  a writer  totally  different  in  style,  and  yet  so  nearly  equal  in 
talent  that  critics  have  doubted  which  to  prefer.  " Many  (of  the  Grecians)  have  written  History 
most  admirably/’  says  Quinctilian ; “ but  no  one  doubts  that  there  are  two  who  are  to  be  greatly 
preferred  to  all  the  rest,  and  whose  respective  excellencies  have  obtained  nearly  equal  praise. 
Thucydides  is  close,  and  brief,  and  forcible  ; Herodotus  sweet,  and  candid,  and  flowing : the  one  is 
better  fitted  for  the  lofty  passions,  the  other  for  the  gentle  ; the  one  for  oratory,  the  other  for  medita- 
tion ; the  one  for  force,  the  other  for  pleasure.”  Cicero  also  describes  Thucydides,  as  “ a writer  who 
excelled  all  others  in  the  artful  construction  of  his  style ; who  was  so  rich  and  abundant  in  matter, 
that  the  number  of  his  thoughts  almost  seemed  to  equal  that  of  his  words ; and,  again,  so  close  and 
compact  in  expression  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  his  subject  was  more  adorned  by  his  language, 
or  his  language  exalted  by  his  subject”  Laharpe  observes  that  Thucydides  has  been  reproached  with 
two  faults  of  rather  a contradictor}'  nature — the  being  too  concise  in  his  narrative,  and  too  diffuse  in 
his  speeches.  He  abounds,  adds  this  critic,  with  thoughts,  but  they  are  sometimes  obscure  ; and  if 
his  style  is  marked  with  the  gravity  of  a philosopher,  it  sometimes  betrays  the  dryness  of  that  cha- 
racter also.  Longinus,  however,  speaks  almost  in  raptures  of  this  great  Historian,  and  warmly  defends 
the  inversions  which  give  that  length  and  obscurity  to  his  speeches,  complained  of  by  Laharpe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  not  perhaps  safe  to  dissent  from  the  decision  of  so  many  admirable  judges  among  the 
ancients,  who  agree  in  placing  Thucydides,  if  not  above  all  other  Historians,  yet  certainly  on  a level 
with  the  very  highest. 

The  literary  characters  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  form,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a striking  Oimrtert 
contrast.  These  writers  were  followed  by  one  who  differed  from  them  both,  but  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  either.  If  Xrnophos  does  not  exhibit  the  endless  variety  of  Herodotus,  or  the  austere  grandeur 
of  Thucydides,  he  possesses  a sweetness  quite  unequalled,  and  his  own.  Hence  he  has  been  called 
“ the  Attic  Bee,”  and  it  has  been  said,  that  “ the  Graces  reposed  on  his  lips.”  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Socrates,  the  associate  of  Plato,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks  in  that  ever  memorable  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  When  such  a man  took  up  the  historic  pen,  we  might  have  expected  to  see  a work 
characterised  by  a severe  philosophy,  or  by  a fierce  and  unbridled  energy  of  thought ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  mild  and  equable  than  all  the  movements  of  his  mind,  unless  it  be  the 
happy  flow  of  his  language,  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  composed.  * 

“ to  tl>«  Dorian  mood 

Of  flute*  anil  soft  recorders  ; sucli  as  rais'd 
To  httghlh  of  nobletl  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ; and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov’d." 


This  idea  corresponds  well  with  the  moral  dignity  and  strength  of  mind  which  this  mild  and  elegant 
writer  displayed  in  real  life.  He  was  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  crowned  with  flowers,  when  news  was 
suddenly  brought  to  him  that  his  bou  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  M&ntinea.  At  the  terrible 
recital  he  tore  off  his  garland,  and  burst  into  tears  ; but  when  the  messenger  went  on  to  relate,  that 
the  young  hero,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  had  mortally  wounded  the  enemy’s  general,  Xenophon 
resumed  his  garland,  and  said,  “ Let  us  thank  the  Gods — my  son’s  glory  consoles  me  for  his  death.” 

If  the  Grecians  have  left  us  such  models  in  general  History,  they  have  left  us  one  no  less 
celebrated  in  Biography.  Plutarch  has,  in  fact,  been  called  “ the  Prince  of  Biographers,”  though  Biographer* 
we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  claims  to  that  title.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  written  the 
parallel  lives  of  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans ; and  M.  Laharpe  looks  upon  the  idea  of  such  a 
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History,  comparison  between  the  great  men  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  as  a mark  of  genius.  On  the 

v-r conjrary^  appears  to  ub  to  be  an  injudicious  mode  of  writing  History.  Parallels  of  this  kind  can 
never  be  exact,  and  the  effort  to  produce  an  apparent  exactness  will  always  produce  an  unconscious 
disposition  in  the  writer  to  distort  the  facts.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  work  of  Plutarch  is  inferior 
to  those  of  the  authors  already  mentioned.  There  is  little  grace  or  harmony  in  his  style,  and  the  idiom 
of  his  language  is  by  no  means  pure.  His  narratives  afford  us  little  information  on  the  general  History 
of  the  times,  but  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  individuals  intended  to  be  delineated.  Considered, 
indeed,  as  separate  pictures  of  human  character,  they  have  great  merit.  Plutarch  describes  man,  not 
by  an  undigested  accumulation  of  anecdotes,  as  Suetonius  docs,  but  by  an  admirable  selection  of 
characteristic  incidents.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  so  highly  praised  by  Montaigne,  and  indeed 
that  he  has  obtained  very  general  and  deserved  popularity  as  a Biographer. 

The  Romans  have  left  us  models  in  History,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  At 
the  head  of  these  is  Livy,  whom  Quinctilian  merely  reckons  equal  to  Herodotus ; but  Laharpe  thinks 
him  superior.  The  former  critic  says,  “ that  Livy’s  narrative  style  is  singularly  agreeable,  and  of 
the  purest  clearness  ; that  his  harangues  are  eloquent  beyond  all  conception ; that  all  he  says  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  persons  and  things  described ; tha;  he,  above  all,  excels  in  expressing  the 
mild  and  gentle  passions  ; aud  that  no  Historian  is  more  affecting.’* — u This  eulogy,*’  observes  Laharpe, 
“ is  just  in  all  its  points  : and  wc  may  add,  that  the  genius  of  Li . \ , without  ever  showing  marks  of 
labour  or  effort,  seems  naturally  to  rise  with  the  Roman  greatness,  and  is  never  either  above  or 
below  the  elevation  of  his  subject.”  Quinctilian,  who  compares  Sallust  with  Thucydides,  had  probably 
at  that  time  seen  none  of  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  who  is  far  more  worthy  of  being  brought  into 
such  a competition.  “ 1 know  no  author,”  says  Montaigne,  w who,  in  relating  public  affairs,  mixes 
so  much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular  characters,  as  Tacitus  does : his  work  is  rather  a 
judgment,  than  a deduction  of  history.”  Hence  he  has  been  called,  44  the  Father  of  Philosophical 
History;’*  and  his  philosophy  is  of  the  highest  kind — the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  44  Every 
line,"  says  Laharpe,  <c  imprints  a sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Tyrants  seem  to  be  punished 
while  he  paints  them.  He  represents  posterity  and  vengeance  : and  I know  no  reading  so  terrible  for 
the  conscience  of  the  wicked." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  produce  a parallel  to  Xenophon  among  the  Roman  Historians,  we  could 
not,  perhaps,  fix  on  a better  choice  than  C.esar,  whose  Commentaries  might,  without  impropriety, 
be  compared  with  the  celebrated  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  What  Quinctilian  says  of  Caesar’s 
oratory,  may  be  applied  also  to  his  historical  composition : “ it  is  adorned  with  a wonderful  elegance 
of  language,  of  which  he  was  singularly  studious."  Like  Xenophon,  he  possesses  44  that  unaffected 
ease,  which  no  affectation  can  ever  attain but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  is  equally  faithful 
and  candid  in  his  narration. 

B ographm  Rome  produced  no  Plutarch.  Its  most  celebrated  Biographer  was  Cornelius  Nepos  ; whose 
lives  of  illustrious  men  are  merely  summaries  of  their  principal  actions,  interspersed  with  judicious 
reflections.  If  this  mode  of  composition  exhibit  far  less  genius  than  the  seizing  those  characteristic 
traits  which  dcvelopc  at  once  the  minds  of  the  person  described,  it  is  at  least  superior  to  the  dull 
and  plodding  method  of  Suetonius,  who  heaps  together  every  anecdote  that  he  can  collect,  without 
selection,  and  with  little  remark,  leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  form  their  judgment,  as  well  as  they  can, 
out  of  a rude  and  undigested  mass  of  materials. 

It  would  extend  this  essay  too  far  to  draw  the  characters  of  modem  political  Historians ; but  we 
must  just  notice,  that  in  recent  times  they  have  been  enabled  to  extend,  in  some  degree,  the  sphere 
of  their  inquiries,  by  means  of  that  antiquarian  learning  which  has  so  largely  illustrated  the  diplomatic 
remains,  the  laws,  and  other  records,  public  and  private,  of  the  more  obscure  ageB.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  works  of  this  kind,  is  Robertson’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V. ; and  what  this 
author  has  done  for  political  History,  has  been  imitated  in  respect  to  the  History  of  Literature,  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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VVc  have  said  that  the  means  of  cultivating  History  to  advantage,  relate  either  to  the  writer  or  Hhiotv. 
reader  of  History : and  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  former  branch,  we  shall  have  leas  to 
observe  on  the  latter.  of  Hitiory. 

The  plans  of  study  proposed  by  different  learned  men  are  so  very  contradictor)',  that  they  cannot  Plant  .if 
possibly  be  reconciled  ; and  among  a variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  the  only  reasonable  rules  to  guide  *ludy' 
our  discretion,  must  be  drawn  from  a consideration  of  the  proper  objects  of  study,  which  are  to 
improve  either  the  mcrals,  the  understanding,  or  the  taste.  The  first  rule,  then,  in  the  study  of  His-  object*  of 
tory,  is  to  discard  those  writers  whose  works  breathe  a spirit  of  decided  immorality.  Like  some  s,udy‘ 
stigmatised  or  suspicious  kinds  of  testimony , they  may  indeed  be  received  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, from  the  penuria  testium : their  pages  may  be  cautiously  opened,  and  closed  again  when  the 
necessity  ceases  ; but  above  all  things  they  should  be  rarely  intrusted  to  the  juvenile  reader, 

M For  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 

Contagious  bli*tments  are  mint  imminent” 

From  this  rule,  no  fascination  of  style,  no  liveliness  of  wit,  no  acuteness  of  argument,  should  suffice 
to  plead  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  a plain  and  homely  writer  will  sometimes  tell  a tale 
pregnant  with  honourable  and  virtuous  feelings.  These  incidents  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  of  barbarous  and  civilized  ages  ; and  wherever  they  occur,  they  should 
be  treasured  up  and  committed  to  memory' ; for  the  judgment  can  only  be  enriched  by  the  multitude 
of  examples  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  placed  before  us.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
the  study  of  History  should  be  comprehensive;  that  we  should  read  many  and  different  Historians, 
of  many  and  different  ages  and  countries ; but  yet  this  reading  must  be  with  selection  and  care. 

“ Let  not  the  tutor,”  says  Montaigne,  “ so  much  imprint  on  his  pupil’s  memory'  the  date  of  the  ruin 
of  Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio ; nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died,  as  why  it 
was  unworthy  of  his  duty,  that  he  died  there:  for  to  some,  History  is  a mere  grammar  study;  to 
others,  the  very'  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by  which  the  most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our  human 
nature  are  laid  open.”  Dates,  however,  and  local  accidental  causes  often  constitute  the  principal 
criterion  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  action.  When  we  find  an  Historian  careless  of  these  things, 
we  may  be  sure  he  is  a bad  guide : and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  determine  how  far  a writer  is 
to  be  trusted,  especially  where  contradictory  accounts  of  the  same  event  arc  given  by  different  authors. 

In  such  cases  we  should  carefully  observe  the  character  of  the  Historian  himself,  which  is  not  difficult 
to  be  discerned  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  work.  Is  he  bigoted  or  irreligious ; credulous,  or 
prejudiced,  or  insincere  ? — In  all  these  cases  a proportionate  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  weight 
of  his  testimony. 

When  we  have  well  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  facts  of  History,  they  become  light  to  our  paths  ; 
but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  them.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  a precedent  falsely  applied.  We  must  see  that  the  cases  fit  in  all  their  circumstances, 
or  we  must  not  adopt  them  as  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct.  Guicciardini  observes,  on  the  conduct  of 
Peter  de  Medici,  in  imitating  his  hither,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  govern  one’s  self  by  particular 
examples.  Oftentimes  the  distinctive  trait  in  the  original  is  lost  in  the  copy ; for  the  poet  is 
abundantly  just  in  his  expression — ImUatores , senntm  peats ! It  is  therefore  necessary  to  meditate 
deeply  on  what  we  read  in  History*,  and  to  connect  causes  and  consequences  well  in  our  own  minds. 

By  so  doing  we  shall  store  them  at  once  in  the  memory  and  in  the  judgment  for  every  great  event ; 
and  every  brilliant  character  will  become,  as  it  were,  a centre  around  which  numerous  minor  person- 
ages and  occurrences  will  be  grouped. 

After  determining  the  objects  which  we  should  have  in  view  in  the  study  of  History,  it  Order  of 
will  be  less  difficult  to  agree  on  the  order  of  study,  whether  we  regard  the  peculiar  situation  * u 
of  the  student,  or  the  choice  of  books  to  be  read.  First,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  student : 
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Union-.  ^ jg  manifest,  that  as  the  statesman  requires  a knowledge  of  politics,  so  the  scholar  does  of  literature  ; 
the  soldier  of  war ; the  ecclesiastic  of  the  church  ; and  the  like : yet  we  may  say  that  all  alike  should 
be  versed  iu  the  study  of  human  nature.  In  early  age  we  read  or  sympathize  with  feelings,  and 
passions,  and  sentiments,  of  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  our  own  bosoms.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  youth  should  be  first  enticed  to  the  study  of  History  by  single  pictures  of  eminent 
virtue  or  ability,  which  being  insulated  and  detached  from  all  preceding  and  subsequent  matter,  might 
easily  fasten  on  his  young  mind,  warm  his  heart,  and  be  comprehended  by  his  understanding.  The 
moral  nature  of  man  developes  itself  first,  and  therefore  first  demands  to  be  fed  with  high  example, 
and  animated  by  the  sympathies,  which,  in  our  youthful  imaginations,  render  us  continent  as  Scipio, 
or  persevering  as  Hannibal ; makes  us  act  over  the  part  of  Leonidas,  or  of  Wallace  ; and  persuade  us 
that  we  could  die  like  Bayard  or  Sidney,  like  Epaminondas  or  Wolfe.  As  we  advance  in  life,  we 
become  more  capable  of  comprehending  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects  ; but  still  wc  can  best 
understand  the  occurrences  which  happened  in  our  own  age  and  country  : these  therefore  we  should 
next  be  taught ; then  what  has  happened  to  other  eminent  nations ; until,  by  extending  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge,  the  whole  map  and  chart  of  History  lies  open  before  us : after  which  we  may,  as 
circumstances  direct,  choose  some  particular  portions  for  more  minute  and  accurate  investigation. 
Abstracts  and  epitomes  of  History  are,  generally  speaking,  brought  into  use  in  too  early  a stage  of 
. education.  It  matters  little,  that  a lad  of  ten  years  old  should  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  dynasties 
that  have  reigned  since  Nimrod,  or  to  tell  us  in  what  Olympiad  the  first  tragedy  of  Euripides  was 
acted.  These  are  mere  exercises  of  the  memory,  like  the  multiplication  table,  but  not  so  useful ; 
until,  in  a subsequent  state  of  our  studies,  they  enable  us  to  class  and  arrange  facts  : but  if  they  pre- 
vent us  from  acquiring  more  substantial  knowledge,  they  are  to  be  regarded  less  as  helps,  than  as 
hinderances  to  learning. 

Chronology  The  two  studies,  which  have  been  called  the  eyes  of  History,  are  those  which  tend  to  ascertain 

^•o&raphy,  tjmea  places,  namely,  Chronology  and  Orography.  These  have  been  so  scientifically  pursued 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  themselves  attained  the  rank  of  sciences,  and  will  therefore  require 
consideration  in  separate  Essays.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  studies  may  occasionally  be 
called  in  aid  of  the  Historian  : such  as  Astronomy , on  which  both  Chronology  and  Geography  mainly 
depend.  And  again,  Natural  Philosophy , the  discoveries  in  which  enable  us  positively  to  decide  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  many  events  recorded  in  History.  So  the  Natural  History  of  the  human 
species  may  throw  light  on  the  migrations  and  unions  of  different  races  of  men  ; and  these  Utter  cir- 
cumstances may  be  still  further  elucidated  by  Grammar  in  its  largest  extent ; including  both  the  first 
principles  of  speech,  and  the  minute  comparison  of  languages.  These  incidental  assistances,  however, 
are  too  partial  and  indirect,  to  be  much  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Historical  library : but 
it  is  otherwise  with  what  may  be  called  the  Criticism  of  History , namely  Lectures  and  Essays  on  its 
general  spirit  and  tendency;  on  the  modes  of  studying  it;  and  the  like:  to  which  we  may  add, 
finally,  the  works  of  Reference;  such  as  the  Dictionaries  of  History,  Biographical  and  Historical 
Charts,  Chronological  Tables,  Atlasses,  Maps,  and  other  valuable  accessions  to  this  important  branch 
of  human  knowledge. 
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ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  EARLY  FACTS 


OF 


HISTORY  FROM  FABLE. 


W*  have  now  to  speak  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  History.  This  picture  of  man  has  shared  the 
fate  of  its  original.  It  has  had  its  infancy  of  Fable ; its  youth  of  Poetry  j its  manhood  of  Thought 
and  Intelligence,  and  Reflection ; and  it  has  sometimes  declined  into  an  old  age  of  dulncss,  decre- 
pitude, bigotry,  and  barbarism.  The  mind  of  the  savage,  like  that  of  the  infant,  is  a chaos  of 
wonder,  confusion,  and  uncertainty ; and  as  soon  as  it  passes  from  the  impressions  of  animal 
want  and  gratification  to  any  meditation  on  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  future,  it  touches  at  once 
on  the  borders  of  an  ideal  world,  where  shadow  and  substance  are  so  strangely  mingled,  that  the 
effort  to  distinguish  them  in  beyond  its  power,  and  soon  ceases  to  be  beyond  its  inclination.  Hence 
the  few  individuals  who  have  energy  enough  to  feel  or  to  feign  the  inspiration  of  a loftier  spirit,  are 
soon  listened  to  as  oracles.  Their  obscure  thoughts,  expressed  in  language  still  more  obscure,  are 
imperfectly  caught  by  their  wondering  hearers.  Dreams  and  reveries,  and  insanity  itself,  become 
the  substance  of  tradition.  These  wild  recitals  are  crowded  with  the  phantoms  of  a disordered 


History. 


imagination ; — 


AH  th’  unaccorapligh’d  works  of  nature's  baud, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix’d  ; 
Gorgous  and  hydras,  and  cbimsras  dire  I 


Above  all,  the  mind  labours  with  the  too  weighty  thought  of  an  unknown  God,  which,  wanting 
the  holy  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  presents  itself  in  a thousand  distorted  conceptions,  and  at 
length  forms  the  substance  of  a more  or  less  complex,  a more  or  less  extravagant  Mythology. 

Of  all  profane  History,  without  exception,  the  first  beginnings  are  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  Mytholo- 
mythological.  The  fabulous  beings  that  are  introduced  as  gods,  demi-gods,  heroes,  &c.  appear  to 
be,  in  some  instances,  personifications  of  the  great  agencies  of  nature,  the  storm,  and  the  whirl- 
wind, the  flood,  and  the  flame ; in  some  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets  and  fixed  lights  of  the  firma- 
ment ; and  in  others  men  of  extraordinary  strength  or  skill,  kings  and  warriors,  conquerors  and 
teachers,  false  prophets  and  the  workers  of  false  miracles.  The  imaginary  acts  of  these  supernatural 
VOL*  IX.  g 
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litany.  beings  are  commonly  mixed  up  with  shreds  and  patches  of  true  History,  with  vague  traditions  of  the 
' creation,  and  the  deluge,  of  an  early  state  of  innocence  and  a fall.  In  proportion  as  the  mytholo- 
gists  acquire  arts  and  letters,  they  multiply  and  diversify  their  fables.  They  envelope  the  truth  in  a 
new  veil  of  fiction  : they  speak  in  parables,  and  are  understood  literally : they  write  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  symbol  is  taken  to  be  an  exact  picture.  Finally,  the  poet  comes  in  aid  of  the  priest,  and 
enriches  the  tale  of  wonder  with  all  the  charms  of  verse,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  a fertile  imagination. 
This  had  happened  in  most  nations  before  History  began  to  be  cultivated ; the  first  profane  histories 
then  must  necessarily  have  been  fabulous,  and  the  periods  at  which  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish 
truth  amidst  the  clouds  of  fable  are  very  different  in  different  countries. 

Efn  nt.  We  begin  with  the  History  of  Egypt,  because  we  have  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  earliest  and 

plainest  account  of  its  ancient  state.  Moses,  the  great  Historian,  to  whom  we  owe  those  statements, 
was  himself  a native  of  that  country ; he  was  versed  in  all  its  learning,  and  he  delivered  his  narrative 
i to  a people  who  had  sojourned  there  (they  and  their  ancestors)  for  many  generations.  The  books  of 
Moses  are,  moreover,  the  earliest  specimens  of  alphabetic  writing  now  extant,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  the  year  before  Christ,  1451,  or  nearly  a thousand  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Herudotus, 
the  father  of  Grecian  History.  From  these  most  ancient  historical  records,  we  learn  that  the  early 
name  of  Egypt  was  Misraira,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  derived  from  the  second  son  of  Noah : 
others,  considering  that  Misraim  is  a word  of  dual  termination,  which  they  derive  from  Masor,  a 
fortress,  hold,  that  Misraim  meant  the  two  Egypts,  upper  and  lower,  and  that  the  son  of  Ham  was 
meant  to  be  designated  as  the  common  ancestor  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  discriminate  between  these  conjectural  explanations  of  the  sacred  text,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  Egypt  at  the  time  it  is  first  noticed  by  Moses. 
It  is  however  necessary  that  we  should  adopt  some  rule  for  fixing  the  date  of  that  and  other  events, 
not  absolutely,  but  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  chronological  information ; and  therefore 
we  shall  follow,  on  this  and  all  other  occasions,  the  Hebrew  text  as  the  more  generally  received. 
According  to  this  text,  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  with  a large  retinue,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
MOO,  on  account  of  a famine  prevailing  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  former  country  was  at  this  period  in  a state  of  high  cultivation,  whereas  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
Patriarch  was  pastoral.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egy  pt  was  a monarchy,  governed  by  a king,  who 
bore  the  name  or  title  of  Pharaoh  ; but  no  other  circumstances,  relative  either  to  its  religious  or  poli- 
tical state,  appear  with  any  clearness  after  a lapse  of  nearly  200  years,  (viz.  B.  c.  1728.)  We  find 
merchants  from  Gilead  trading  with  camels  loaded  with  spices  and  drugs,  who  carry  down  Joseph 
and  sell  him  as  a slave  to  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  winch  king,  like  his  predecessor,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Pharaoh.  Potiphar,  the  officer  in  question,  was  chief  of  the  executioners  of  justice, 
or  grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom  j and  it  appears  that  Pharaoh  had,  among  other  principal  officers,  a 
chief  butler,  and  a chief  baker  : these  circumstances  mark  a considerable  advance  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ; hut  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  period  here  spoken  of 
was  620  years  after  the  general  deluge,  a period  of  time  within  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  men 
mav  have  been  led,  in  situations  as  favourable  as  that  of  Egypt,  to  unite  in  society,  to  dispose  them- 
selves into  ranks  and  orders,  to  pass  laws,  to  build  cities,  to  coin  money,  and  to  exhibit  all  those 
political  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Joseph.  This  History  shews  that  there  was  then  a 
class  of  men  in  Egypt  who  professed  supernatural  arts,  such  as  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  the  priests ; but  what  were  their  religious  ceremonies  or  doctrines  we  do 
not  learn.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  possessed  a portion  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  rest  were  held 
in  absolute  property  by  the  private  occupiers,  until  by  the  procurement  of  Joseph,  the  paramount,  or 
as  we  should  say,  the  allodial  property  of  the  whole  was  transferred  to  the  king,  who,  however,  made 
no  other  use  of  that  right  than  to  place  the  former  occupiers  in  the  state  of  tenants  in  capite,  (to 
speak  the  language  of  the  feudal  law,)  bound,  not  indeed  to  military  service,  but  to  the  payment  of  a 
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rent,  or  land-tax,  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  which  Moses  distinctly  says,  continued  to  be  the  law  ui«.toiy 
of  Egypt  down  to  his  time.  Among  the  arts  in  use  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  we  find  particular 
notice  of  embalment,  and  that  it  was  practised  by  a class  of  men  called,  in  our  translation, 

<c  Physicians.'*  The  word,  however,  in  the  Septuagint  is  •mafamoyfi,  which  implies  solely  a 
person  employed  in  preserving  or  anointing  bodies.  For  the  learned  Beza  observes,  that  the 
verbs,  or  lawrm,  to  bury,  and  *trra<tMa£u>,  to  anoint  for  the  funeral,  are  entirely  distinct  in  signi- 
fication. We  find  notice  too  of  the  use  of  chariots  and  waggons,  vestures  of  fine  linen,  rings,  gold 
chains,  eilver  cups,  and  other  traces  of  great  civilization  and  opulence.  And  among  their  customs, 
we  observe,  that  though  they  themselves  possessed  herds  of  cattle,  yet  the  attendance  on  them  was 
thought  so  servile  as  to  be  held  an  abomination  j and  probably  for  this  reason  the  Egyptians  also  held 
it  an  abomination  to  eat  with  Joseph's  brethren,  who  were  by  profession  shepherds,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  were  planted  as  a colony  apart  from  the  natives,  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  In  this  situation 
the  Hebrews,  the  descendants  of  Joseph's  family,  remained  for  215  years,  during  which  time  they 
had  multiplied  exceedingly  j but  being  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  inferior  caste,  they  had 
been  grievously  oppressed,  employed  in  many  laborious  and  servile  works,  and  at  length  treated  with 
the  most  horrid  and  revolting  cruelty  : nor  will  this  circumstance  appear  surprising  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  unnatural  and  brutal  manner  in  which  the  despised  caste  of  Parian  are  treated  in 
India ; nay,  we  wish  we  could  not  say  that  there  are  some  civilised  Europeans,  who,  to  this  day.  think 
and  speak  of  their  fellow  beings  with  the  same  unchristian  arrogance ; because  they  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bora  in  slavery,  and  to  inherit  from  their  ancestors  a sable  complexion. 

Man,  proud  man, 

Dreal  in  a little  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

Among  other  labours  of  the  Israelites  were  the  building  of  certain  strong  places,  or  “ Treasure 
cities,"  as  our  translation  has  it,  two  of  . which  arc  named  in  our  Bible,  viz.  Pithatn,  or  Heroopolis, 
and  Raamses,  or  Goshen  ; but  the  Septuagint  adds  a third,  viz.  cf  On,  which  is  Heliopolis."  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  hint  whatever  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  which 
could  therefore  hardly  have  been  effected  by  the  labour  of  the  Israelites,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some  persons ; but,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  more  probably  to  have  been  built  subsequently  to 
their  quitting  Egypt.  For  a similar  reason  we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  hieroglyphic  writing, 
which  we  consider  to  be  only  a sort  of  mysterious  cypher  invented  by  the  priests,  to  un  origin  later 
than  the  alphabetic  writing  of  Moses.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  pursue  the  History  of 
the  Israelites,  further  than  as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  Egypt.  The  name  of  Pharaoh  was  given  Egyptian 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  that  country  : and  there  were  still 
among  the  Egyptians  men  who  professed  to  exercise  supernatural  arts,  and  whose  impostures  appear 
to  have  been  of  greater  variety  than  those  mentioned  at  an  early  period.  Five  hundred  and  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  the  Jewish  historians  had  again  occasion  to  speak  of  Egypt  j but  in  the  year 
before  Christ  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judea,  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the  riches 
of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  Again,  360  years  afterwards,  (viz.  b.  c.  610,)  Pharaoh  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  being  engaged  in  war  against  the  Assyrian  monarch,  with  whom  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
was  allied,  overcame,  and  killed  the  latter,  and  afterwards  exacted  a tribute  from  the  Jews,  which 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  because  “ The  king  of  Babylon  took  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt.**  From  these  slight  and  incidental  notices 
of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  we  obtain  little  particular  information,  except  that  the  forces  of  Shishak 
were  numerous,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  auxiliary  or  dependent  powers.  u He  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  with  1200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen ; and  the  people  were  without  number  that  came 
with  him  out  of  Egypt  j the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopians." 
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History.  But  we  now  come  to  authorities  of  a very  different  kind  ; and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
v— relation  of  very  different  events.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  both  foreigners,  both  deriving  their  information  from  the  very  class  of  men 
most  likely  to  deceive,  and  most  interested  in  deception ; both  living  at  a time  very  far  remote 
indeed  from  the  events  of  which  they  speak  and  what  is  most  observable,  differing  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  their  statements.  Herodotus  was  bom  in  the 
year  a.  c.  484,  that  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  nearly  1000  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 
Diodorus  Siculus  was  in  all  probability  alive  at,  or  a very  few  years  prior  to,  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  Both  these  historians  visited  Egypt.  Diodorus  fixes  the  time  that  he  was 
there,  in  the  lHOth  Olympiad,  viz.  between  the  years  54  and  58  before  Christ.  They  relate  the 
Egyptian  History,  not  as  a narrative  to  w hich  they  attach  credit,  but  as  information  communicated 
to  them  by  the  priests  of  that  country  from  tradition,  and  from  the  annals  written  in  the  sacred  and 
hieroglypbical  characters.  From  similar  materials  Manetho,  who  lived  between  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  that  of  Diodorus,  composed  a History  of  Egypt,  now  lost ; but  from  which  we  possess  the  lists 
Manetho.  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  as  he  pretends,  reigned  over  Egypt.  Manetho  was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  about  280  years  before  Christ : and  that  enlightened  sovereign, 
who  caused  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  to  he  translated  into  Greek,  engaged  Manetho  to  write, 
in  the  same  language,  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  work  was  divided  into  three  volumes, 
the  first,  containing  eleven  dynasties,  besides  the  gods  and  heroes ; the  second,  eight  dynasties ; the 
third,  twelve ; and  the  whole  extending  over  a space  not  less  than  53,535  years  ! These  dynasties  are 
preserved  by  different  authors ; but  with  considerable  varieties  of  transcription.  They  are  referred  to 
by  Josephus ; they  are  epitomised  by  Julius  Africaniis ; and  from  him,  by  Eusebius  and  Georgius 
Syneellus  ; the  two  latter  of  whom  refer  also  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  chronicle  which,  probably,  was 
or.ly  another  mutilated  abstract  from  Manetho.  Until  very  lately,  these  extravagant  calculations  set 
all  explanation  at  defiance ; but  the  recent  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  fabulous  History 
of  India,  seem  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  construction  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trinal part,  of  the  Egyptian  traditions.  We  are  assured  by  all  those  who  have  profoundly  examined 
the  Hindii  Mythology,  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  its  most  recondite  mysteries,  is  the  belief 
in  One  God  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things : such  Jamblichus  asserts  to  be  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  existing 
in  an  Egyptian  temple,  ,f  I am  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be:”  expressions  which 
forcibly  bring  to  mind  the  14th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of  Exodus,  “ And  God  said  unto  MoBes, 

I am  that  I am  : and  he  said,  thus  Bhalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  1am  hath  scut  me 
unto  you.**  But  when  those  who  had  to  preach  this  high  mysterious  truth,  either  perceived  it 
grossly  themselves,  or  wished  to  familiarise  it  to  the  gross  conceptions  of  their  hearers,  when 
they  personified  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  as  emanations  of  the  divinity,  as  gods 
and  sons  of  gods ; they  began  narrowly  to  observe  the  movements  of  those  great  bodies,  and 
discovered  various  periods  of  time  during  which  each,  as  it  were,  reigned  in  some  part  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  an  easy  transition  to  place  these  celestial  sovereigns  on  earthly  thrones:  it 
was  a simple  operation  to  compute  their  courses  backwards,  and  to  accumulate  reign  on  reign,  and 
dynasty  on  dynasty,  until  the  fabulous  history  of  the  globe  far  outstripped  its  real  existence.  As 
astronomy  firBt  introduced  this  corruption  into  History,  so  astronomy  will,  probably,  hereafter  afford 
a solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which  it  presents.  Every  nation  which  adopted  the  system  of  these 
fabulouB  sovereignties,  placed  their  seat  within  its  own  territory ; and  as  Iswara  is  said,  by  the 
Bramins,  to  have  reigned  in  India,  so  Osiris  (who  is  probably  the  same  personage)  is  placed  by 
Manetho  among  the  divine  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  fancied  exploits  of  the 
seven  gods  and  nine  demi-gods  who  form  this  list,  or  indeed  before  we  take  any  notice  of  the  early 
mortal  dynasties,  we  shall  at  once  come  down  to  a point  where  we  think  it  possible  to  reconcile  all 
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the  profane  historians  with  the  sacred ; and  to  reason  on  their  concuirent  testimony  with  tolerable  ISnory, 
confidence.  This  point  is  the  dynasty  of  Phoenician  shepherd-kings,  which,  according  to  Africanus,  ■ ' 

is  the  lath ; and  according  to  Eusebius,  the  ljth  in  Manctho's  list.  We  conceive  that  there  is 
strong  reason  to  consider  the  Phoenician  shepherds  to  be  no  other  than  the  Jews,  who  were  in  fact  a shepherd 
pastoral  nation,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Phoenicia;  and  of  whom  the  first  chief  was  Joseph,  king»- 
probably,  the  Suites  of  Manetho,  and  certainly  governor,  under  Pharaoh,  of  all  Egypt.  His  family 
and  descendants  possessed  the  land  of  Goshen ; they  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ; ti  e 
priests  in  particular  must  have  had  cause  to  hate  them,  and  to  misrepresent  their  conduct.  The 
shepherd-kings,  or  king-shepherds,  are  accordingly  described  in  the  Egyptian  accounts,  as  having 
been  the  oppressors  instead  of  the  oppressed.  Their  establishment  in  Egypt  is  said  to  have  lasted 
259  years,  which  is  only  22  years  more  than  the  time  calculated  to  have  elapsed,  from  the  time  that 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  out  of  that  country.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
shepherd-kings  is  said  to  be  Avaris,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Kaamses,  one  of  the  cities 
built  or  fortified  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  by  the  Israelites.  The  shepherds  are  said  to  have  retired 
in  a body  from  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  240, OIK),  by  the  way  of  the  desert ; to  have  entered  Syria, 
and  there  to  have  built  Jerusalem.  We  must  always  remember  that  this  is  the  earliest  account  which 
we  have  of  this  event,  except  the  narrative  of  Moses  ; that  it  was  written  above  twelve  hundred  years 
after  it  happened ; and  that  during  all  that  time  the  traditions  and  records  relating  to  it  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  they  had  certainly  corrupted  religion  in  a very  great  degree,  may  well  be 
conceived  to  have  taken  similar  liberty  with  History.  Though  Diodorus  Siculus  was  no  stranger  to 
the  work  of  Manetho,  he  Bays  nothing  of  a dynasty  of  shepherd-kings,  but  states  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  as  follows  : “ A plague  having  broken  out  in  Egypt,  many  persons  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  evil  to  the  anger  of  the  Divinity  ; for  there  were  many  strangers  there  from  all  parts, 
who  used  foreign  rites  in  the  sacred  ministeries  and  sacrifices,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  gods  fell  into  neglect : and  the  original  inhabitants  began  to  fear,  that  unlesB 
they  removed  from  among  them  the  foreigners,  they  should  never  be  relieved  from  their  afflictions.  The 
men  of  other  nations  therefore  were  expelled  : and  of  these  the  noblest  and  bravest,  under  the  guidance 
of  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other  celebrated  leaders,  came  into  Greece  and  the  parts  .adjacent ; but  the 
more  numerous  body  were  driven  out  into  Judea,  a country  adjoining  to  Egypt,  but  at  that  time 
wholly  deserted.  The  leader  of  this  colony  was  named  Moses,  a man  of  excellent  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude ; who  occupying  that  region  built  there  many  cities,  and  particularly  the  most  celebrated  of  all, 
Jerusalem,  with  its  temple.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  Moses  instituted  laws  and  religious  ceremonies; 
taught  the  Unity  of  God  ; forbade  images  of  the  Divinity ; and  divided  the  people  into  twelve  tribes ; 
set  apart  a class  of  men  for  the  priesthood  ; and  established  customs  and  modes  of  life  different  from 
those  of  all  other  nations,  in  order  to  keep  his  people  separate  and  distinct : and  in  another  passage 
he  says  that  Moses  pretended  to  be  inspired  by  the  God  Jonh.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Tragus,  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus  Fius,  speaks  still  more  particularly  of  Joseph’s  being  sold  into  Egypt,  and  of 
Moses  leading  out  the  Israelites  ; mixing  some  fables  with  the  truth,  but  plainly  shewing  that  he,  as 
well  as  Diodorus,  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  records. 

We  may  then  assume,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  is  a fact  sufficiently  to  pulsion 

clear ; and  that,  at  the  period  when  it  happened,  the  Egyptian  monarchy  must  have  been  con- 
siderably  powerful,  and  considerably  advanced  in  artB  and  civil  policy.  If  we  are  right,  in 
considering  the  shepherd-kings  to  be  no  other  than  the  Israelites,  we  shall  be  much  inclined  to  hold 
that  all  that  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Amasius,  is  to  be 
treated  as  little  better  than  mere  fable.  Amasis  is  found  in  the  tables  of  Manetho,  as  succeeding  the 
Phoenician  and  Grecian  shepherds : and  we  have  seen,  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  same  date  to  the 
emigrations  of  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  colonists,  and  attributes  them  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  easily 
to  hr  believed,  that  the  jealousy  which  operated  againBt  the  increased  numbers  of  the  Jews,  may  have 
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History,  led  the  Egyptians  to  expel  other  tribes ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  beat  chronologists  place  the 
arrival  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  with  their  respective  followers,  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  much  about  this  time  ; the  earliest  being  only  sixty-five  years  before,  and  the  latest  only  six 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  The  foundation  of  Troy  is  also  placed  within  nine  years 
of  the  latter  event ; and  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  mythology,  arts,  and  letters,  both  of  the  Trojans 
and  Grecians,  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  Justin  mentions,  as  the  reason  for  expelling  the  Jews,  that 
they  were  infected  with  the  plague  ; thus  agreeing  both  with  Scripture,  and  with  Diodorus,  in  the  fact 
of  a plague  having  existed  at  this  time  in  Egypt.  He  adds,  that  Moses,  by  stealth,  carried  away  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  latter,  seeking  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms,  were 
driven  back  homeward  by  tempests ; a inode  of  relating  the  scriptural  story,  which  approaches  us 
near  to  the  truth  as  national  pride  would  permit  an  Egyptian  to  record  it.  Tatian,  Justin  the  Martyr, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  some  moderns,  have  considered  the 
expulsion  of  the  shepherd-kings,  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  to  be  the  same  event : and,  if  we  reject 
this  supposition,  in  what  way  shall  we  be  better  able  to  reconcile  truth  with  fable,  or  obscure  and 
partial  tradition  with  real  history'  ? It  is  either  the  voluntary  falsehood  of  men,  or  their  ignorance, 
which  corrupts  the  truth : and  the  account  of  the  shepherd- kings  has  been  affected  by  both  causes. 
The  priests,  who  were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning  among  the  Egyptians,  were  interested  to 
falsify  the  history  of  this  great  event.  To  the  pride,  which  in  all  ages  renders  nations  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  inferiority,  were  added  the  superstitious  horror  with  which  they  must  have  viewed  the 
contempt  shewn  to  their  idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  strong  interest 
which  they  had  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  an  antipathy  toward  the  opponents  of 
idolatry.  'Hie  grounds  of  error  and  misconception  must  have  accumulated  to  a great  height  by  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  and  still  more  in  subsequent  ages.  In  another  part  of  this  work,  some  reasons  will  be 
adduced  to  prove,  that  alphabetic  writing  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians ; that  the  first  letter*, 
were  called  sacred ; and  a subsequent  set  were  denominated  common  ; that  the  mythological  fables 
were  recorded  in  the  former,  which  were  only  intelligible  to  the  priests  ; and  that  these  persons,  for 
still  greater  concealment,  afterwards  adopted  the  Ethiopian  symbols  called  hieroglyphics.  Thus  did 
those,  who  were  for  many  ages  the  only  historians  of  Egypt,  adopt  methods  which  tended  more  and 
more  to  involve  their  narratives  in  obscurity.  Add  to  this,  that  though  the  sacerdotal  caste  was  one 
and  the  same  all  over  Egypt,  every  city,  and  almost  every  temple  cauie,  in  process  of  time,  to  have  its 
peculiar  superstitions,  which  were  carried  to  such  a length,  that  every'  animal,  and  even  some  vege- 
tables, had  their  worshippers ; many  of  whom  took  up  the  quarrels  of  their  respective  divinities, 

* so  that  the  votaries  of  the  ibis  actually  waged  war  against  those  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  easily 
to  be  conceived,  that  this  produced  a similar  conflict  of  traditions,  each  priest  contending  as 
strenuously  for  the  authenticity  of  his  legend  as  his  senseless  hearers  did  for  the  sanctity  of  their 
oats  and  their  onions.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nation  itself  was  manifestly 
made  up  of  many  different  tribes ; the  sovereigns  of  which  were,  at  different  periods,  esta- 
blished at  This,  at  Memphis,  at  Elephantis , at  Heracleopolis,  at  Dios  polls,  at  Tunis,  at 
Bultastis,  &c.  ; whence  arose  wars  and  revolutions,  and  that  confusion  of  names  and  dates 
which  was  their  necessary  consequence.  Amidst  so  many  causes  of  obscurity  and  contradiction, 
Manetho  appears  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  more  nearly 

approaching  the  truth  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  we  consider  that  he  lived  1200 

years  after  the  time  of  which  he  speaks.  We  have  next  to  enquire  in  what  part  of  the 

Egyptian  History,  as  delivered  by  Herodotus,  this  great  event  is  to  be  placed,  since  neither 

he  nor  Diodorus  makes  any  mention  of  shepherd-kings  ; nor  do  these  writers  pretend  to  name 
all  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  It  must  clearly  have  happened  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Proteus,  whom  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  state  to  have  lived  during  the  Trojan  war ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  b.  c:.  1193  to  1 1S4.  Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  th  * 
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table  of  Egyptian  kings  immediately  succeeding  tbc  shepherds  as  cited  by  Josephus,  from  Manetho,  History, 
makes  up  three  hundred  and  nine  years  and  five  months,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of— v— 
jimtnop/tis,  the  last  prince  in  this  series.  If,  therefore,  the  shepherds  were  identical  with  the 
Israelites  who  left  Egypt  in  1491,  Amenophis  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  year  n.  c.  1183 
and  consequently,  if  the  dates  be  accurate,  his  predecessor,  Hiirmestes  Miamun,  must  have  been 
the  Proteus  in  question.  'Die  series  cited  by  Josephus,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  18th  dynasty 
of  Manetho,  as  cited,  with  some  slight  variations,  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius.  We  shall  there- 
fore exhibit  a comparative  table  of  the  three  lists  together,  affixing  to  them  the  dates  to  which 
they  belong  on  the  above  hypothesis : — 


B.  C. 

Jocrpbus. 

Halisphragmuthosis 

Africans  a. 

Euwbius. 

1491. 

Tethmosis 

Tethmosis 

Amosis. 

1465. 

Chebron  

Chehros 

Chebron. 

1452. 

Amenophis  

Amenophthis 

Ammenophis. 

1432. 

Ames&es  (a  woman) 

Autesis  

1412. 

Mephres  

Mieaphris  

Miphris. 

1399. 

Mephramuthosis  . . 

Misphragmuthosis . . 

Misphragmuthosis. 

1377. 

ThinosU  • 

Tuthmosis 

Tuthmosis. 

1368. 

Amenophis  ...... 

Amenophis 

Amenophis. 

1337. 

1300. 

Homs. 

Achencercea. 

Aeenchrea 

Acherres  

1288. 

Rathosis  

Rathos  

Athoris. 

1279. 

Acencheres  

Chebrea 

Cenchcres. 

1267. 

Acenchcrea  

Acherres 

Acherres. 

1255. 

Armais 

Armeaea 

Armes. 

1251. 

Harnesses 

Raininesses  ...... 

1249. 

Harnesses  Miamun 

Ammesses. 

1183. 

Amenophis  

Amenoph  

Memophis. 

In  the  table  given  by  Syncellus,  the  kings  from  33  to  48,  both  inclusive,  nearly  agree  with 
the  above  lists ; and  we  should  therefore  conclude,  that  all  these  statements  were  of  common  origin, 
and  related  to  a dynasty  which  reigned  at  Diospolis  between  the  periods  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  siege  of  Troy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  light  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  throw  on  the  ages  before  Proteus.  t)r. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  Amasis,  (probably  the  same  as  AmoBis  or  Tethmosis,)  neither  of  them  fol*  Pro- 
mentions  any  one  of  the  names  in  the  above  list.  Herodotus  mentions  only  Menes,  Nitocris,  Mceris, 
Sesostris,  and  Pheron.  Diodorus  names  Menas,  Busiris  the  First,  Busiris  the  Second,  Osymandyas, 
llchoreus,  Mvris,  Sesoosis  the  First,  Sesoosis  the  Second,  Amasis,  Actisanes,  and  Mendcs  ; but 
they  both  agree  that  there  were  many  intervening  generations,  and  they  both  assign  to  the  era  of 
Menes  or  Menas,  a very  remote  and  incredible  antiquity.  This  personage,  they  say,  was  the  first 
mortal  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  In  like  manner  Menu  is  said  to  be  the  first  lawgiver  of  India. 
Eratostheres,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes,  gave  a series  of  Egyptian  kings,  also  begins 
with  Menes,  and  such  too  is  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho.  Menes,  in 
all  the  Egyptian  genealogies,  immediately  succeeded  the  gods  and  demi-gods  who  reigned  in  that 
country.  A very  slight  notice  of  these  celestial  sovereigns  will  suffice.  Authors  are  agreed  neither 
on  their  imaginary  dates,  nor  on  their  descents,  nor  even  on  their  exploits.  Herodotus  Bays,  that 
there  were  eight  great  gods,  from  whom  were  produced  twelve  minor  gods  j that  from  Hercules 
there  elapsed  17,000  years  to  the  time  of  Amasis  ; and  from  Bacchus  15,000.  In  another  place  he 
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History.  a»ys,  tJiut  from  the  first  mortal  king  to  Sethon,  (who  was  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,)  there  had 
w been  341  generations  of  kings,  which  he  calculates  to  amount  in  all  to  1 1,340  years : but  he  observes 
that  the  Grecian  deities  of  the  same  name  were  believed  to  have  lived  much  later,  viz.  Bacchus  1600 
years,  Hercules  900,  and  Pan  800,  before  his  own  time ; a remark  which  alone  would  suffice  to  shew 
the  utter  confusion  in  which  all  the  mythological  fables  were  involved.  Herodotus  says,  that  Jfenes 
first  confiued  the  Nile  by  banks  to  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  ground  thus  rescued  from  the 
water,  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He  was  succeeded  by  330  sovereigns,  of  whom  18  were 
Ethiopians,  and  one,  Xitocris,  was  a woman.  None  of  these  monarchs,  says  he,  were  distinguished 
by  any  act  of  magnificence  or  renown,  except  who  erected  some  pyramids.  Surely  a more 

meagre  account  of  the  lapse  of  a thousand  years  cannot  well  be  imagined  ! Diodorus  says,  that  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  reigned  in  Egypt  near  18,000  years,  and  the  mortals  near  15,000;  and  that  of 
the  latter  there  were  470  native  kings  and  five  queens,  besides  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  other 
foreigners  in  latter  times.  Menas,  he  says,  introduced  luxury;  he  was  succeeded  by  52  descendants 
who  did  nothing  memorable.  Then  came  the  first  Busirix , whose  eighth  successor,  of  the  same 
name,  built  Thebes,  otherwise  called  the  greater  Dioapolis.  What  time  elapsed  between  this  king 
and  Osymandyas , the  historian  does  not  say;  but  he  asserts  that Osymandyas  led  an  army  of  400,000 
Osyrau*  foot,  and  20,000  horse  against  the  Hadrians,  who,  it  seems,  had  some  time  before  become  tributary'  to 
d'vas  Egypt,  but  had  thought  fit  to  revolt.  How  this  march  of  near  2000  miles,  to  a country  lying  beyond 
the  north  of  India,  was  effected,  it  woidd  be  vain  to  ask.  Seven  descendants  of  Osymandyas  are 
passed  over  in  silence  to  come  to  Uchoreus , the  founder  of  Memphis,  to  which  place  succeeding  kings 
repaired,  abandoning  Thebes,  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  twelfth  king,  from  Uchoreus, 
was  Myris , who  dug  the  lake  of  Mceris  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  built 
two  pyramids.  Reckoning  the  generations,  as  Herodotus  does,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  every 
hundred  years,  we  shall  find  the  period  between  Menas  and  the  last  Busiris  to  be  2066  years ; and 
that  between  Osymandyas  and  Myris,  699.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  dates  are  perfectly 
imaginary'.  If  Egypt  had  possessed  a high  degree  of  civilisation,  and  had  spread  her  conquests  so 
far  at  so  early  a period,  she  must  have  civilised  the  whole  world  several  thousand  years  ago ; her  own 
histories  would  have  shewn  the  steps  she  took  to  acquire  power  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  ; and  those 
histories  would  have  been  corroborated  by  the  records  of  all  those  numerous  countries  which  must 
have  been  subject  to  her  sway.  Not  one  of  these  circumstances  took  place ; and  the  Egyptians, 
with  their  vast  pretensions  to  extensive  conquest,  remained  to  the  last  in  ignorance  even  of  the 
sources  of  the  river  whose  banks  they  inhabited.  The  warlike  exploits  of  Osymandyas,  however, 
and  the  peaceful  arts  of  Moeris  were  alike  eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  or,  as  Diodorus  calls 
' him,  Sesoosis.  Herodotus  simply  says  he  lived  after  the  monarchs,  whom  he  had  before  mentioned ; 
but  Diodorus  states,  that  seven  generations  intervened  between  him  and  Myris.  In  a future  essay  the 
exploits  of  Sesostris  will  be  set  forth  more  at  large.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chosen  hero  of  Egyptian  fable,  as  Arthur  was  of  the  Armorican  legends ; Fingal,  of  the 
Gaelic  songs ; and  Charlemagne,  of  the  old  French  and  Italian  Romances.  It  is  probable  that  some 
such  person  once  lived,  but  when,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  equally  probable  that  he,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  distinguished  himself,  particularly  by  liberality  to  the  priests,  a virtue  which 
in  their  eyes  would  include  all  the  others.  If  we  were  to  indulge  in  any  one  hypothesis  rather 
than  another,  we  should  say  he  was  the  Pharaoh,  who,  by  the  counsel  of  Joseph,  first  divided 
the  lands  among  his  subjects,  reserving  to  himself  an  annual  rent.  “ The  priests,"  says  Herodotus, 

“ informed  me  that  Sesostris  made  a regular  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Egypt.  He  assigned  to 
each  Egyptian  a square  piece  of  ground : and  his  revenues  were  drawn  from  the  rent  which  each 
individual  annually  paid  him.’*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pharaoh  in  question  spared 
the  lands  of  the  priests,  and  fed  them  during  the  famine.  Whether  this  monarch  possessed 
any  of  the  military  talents  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sesostris  we  know  not ; hut  if  not  he 
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would  not  be  a solitary  instance  of  a Sovereign  praised  for  qualities  to  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  Hivtoiy. 
As  to  some  of  the  exploits  related  of  this  wonderful  Sovereign,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant.  ' 

Herodotus  makes  him  conquer  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  to  whom  Diodorus,  five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  gratuitously  adds  India  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges ! The  latter  writer,  however, 
ingenuously  confesses,  that  the  Egyptian  Priests  themselves  did  not  agree  in  the  tales  which  they 
related  of  this  their  hero.  Only  nine  years  are  allowed  for  his  distant  expeditions,  and  decisive 
victories,  and  all  the  conquered  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  tribute  to  Egypt ; but  yet  we, 
somewhat  inconsistently,  find  the  great  conqueror  afterwards  busied  in  building  a wall  to  defend 
Egypt  itself  from  the  incursions  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  the  Syrians,  and  Arabians.  It  needs  no 
serious  argument  to  show,  that  much  of  the  History'  of  Sesostris  is  romance.  The  Egyptians,  at 
various  periods  of  their  history,  certainly  spread  their  conquests  as  far  as  Jerusalem  one  way,  and 
perhaps  into  Lybia  and  Ethiopia  in  other  directions  ; but  that  they  ever  went  much  further,  still  less 
that  they  penetrated  to  Bactria  and  India  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe:  and  though 
Herodotus  speaks  of  pillars  and  statues  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  Sesostris  to  com- 
memorate his  victories,  the  only  one  which  he  says  he  saw  was  in  Palestine,  and  even  of  that  he 
very  probably  may  have  misunderstood  the  inscription,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the  sacred  characters 
of  Egypt. 

Sesostris  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a son,  whom  Herodotus  calls  P heron,  but  who,  Diodorus 
says,  took  the  name  of  his  father.  However,  of  him  there  is  recorded  nothing  but  an  idle  tale  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  cured  of  blindness.  Herodotus  makes  this  Prince  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Proteus  ; but  Diodorus  says  he  had  a great  number  of  successors  who  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  note ; and  that  it  was  not  until  many  generations  afterwards,  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Amasis, 
who,  for  his  tyranny,  was  dethroned  by  Actisanes , the  Ethiopian  ; after  whose  death  the  Egyptians 
chose  as  King  one  of  their  countrymen  named  Mender , who  built  the  celebrated  Labyrinth.  After 
Meades,  he  adds,  there  web  no  Sovereign  in  Egypt  for  five  generations  of  men,  (166  years,)  and  then 
the  Proteus  above  mentioned,  was  elected  King. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  t*vo  great  Grecian  historians.  They  only  prove  Ob*euriUe«. 
that  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity;  and  that 
of  the  few  incidents  related  concerning  those  ages,  those  only  which  have  some  relation,  more  or  less 
direct,  to  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  deserve  the  slightest  attention.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Egyptian 
accounts  set  out  in  fable  and  falsehood.  Manetho's  enumeration  of  the  divine  Sovereigns,  differs 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  the  former  inserts  only  seven  Gods  and  nine  Demi-gods 
in  his  list;  but  in  neither  historian  can  we  suppose  a sudden  transition  from  truth  to  falsehood.  What 
should  all  at  once  convert  the  fabling  narrator  of  the  reign  of  Bacchus,  into  the  veracious  annalist  of 
the  life  of  Menes  ? Besides  the  mere  circumstance,  that  such  vast  and  unaccountable  chasms  exist  in 
the  history  is  conclusive  against  it.  It  has  never  yet  been  found,  at  least  since  the  human  race  was 
renewed  after  the  Deluge,  that  many  centuries  have  passed  away  without  producing  some  events 
worthy  of  commemoration  : and  they  who  could  record  the  trivial  story  of  Pheron,  would  surely 
have  found  something  worthy  of  notice  in  the  thousand  years  which  are  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
Menes  to  Nitocris.  The  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  Egyptian  power  and  industry,  were  the  pypunij*. 
Pyramids ; and  those  who  carried  back  into  a distant  antiquity  the  actions  of  their  Sovereigns,  were 
likely  to  give  a similar  origin  to  these  extraordinary  structures.  Accordingly  se  find  some  of  them 
attributed  to  Moeris  j but  as  Diodorus  expressly  assigns  to  many  of  them  a date  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Proteus,  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  all  built  long  after  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt.  The  denomination  given  to  them  has  received  various  explanations  ; but  the  most 
plausible  is  that  which  derives  them  from  l*iromis,  a word  applied,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  to  the 
mortal  Sovereigns  of  Egypt.  'This  word,  he  says,  signifies  good,  or  virtuous ; which  may  probably 
have  been  the  original  meaning  of  Pharaoh.  The  supposed  antiquity  of  the  pyramids,  aud  of  the 
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HUturj.  inscriptions  on  the  obelisks,  have  given  occasion  to  a belief  that  the  Egyptians  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  arts  several  thousand  years  ago;  but  the  grounds  of  this  reasoning  being  taken  away, 
by  the  preceding  observations,  we  remain  exactly  where  the  scriptural  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject; 
that  is  to  say,  wc  find  that  Egypt  was  a Monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; and  that  it  had  made  still 
further  advances  in  civilisation,  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  generations.  But  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  first  Egyptian  Monarchy ; and  where  was  its  seat  ? These  are  questions  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  answer,  in  the  present  state  of  historical  knowledge.  It  seems  probable  that 
Upper  Egypt  was  inhabited  before  the  low  country,  and  consequently  that  Thebes  was  a Royal  seat 
before  Memphis  ; which,  as  Herodotus  observes,  was  only  secured  by  artificial  banks  from  the  ravages 
First  in-  of  the  Nile.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  first  stationed  themselves  in  the  part  of  the 
country  least  liable  to  inundation ; and  afterward*  descended  the  stream  to  cultivate  the  richer  alluvial 
soil.  The  whole  country  was  probably  divided  into  petty  Sovereignties,  until  cither  the  King  of  Thebes, 
or  of  Memphis,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  extend  his  dominion  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea.  Among 
other  actions  of  SesostriB,  is  an  uncertain  account  of  his  having  founded  a colony  at  Colchis,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a mere  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Herodotus.  So  little,  in  general,  were 
the  Egyptians  disposed  either  to  colonize  or  to  make  conquests  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  that  all 
their  most  important  institutions  appear  to  have  been  framed  with  a view  to  attach  the  inhabitants  to 
the  soil.  Before  the  time  of  Joseph  it  wa3  not  probable,  we  might  almost  say  it  was  impossible,  that 
they  should  ever  have  sent  out  large  armies.  In  his  time,  they  were  an  agricultural  people ; the 
Priests  were  proprietors  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  lands  : and  we  find  the  King  possessing 
himself  of  a fixed  revenue  in  the  form  of  a land-rent.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  soldiery  were,  at 
a subsequent  period,  paid  in  land.  In  short,  agriculture  was  the  chief  object  and  support  of  all  their 
institutions : nor  did  they  merely  cultivate  corn,  but  other  esculent  vegetables,  in  great  abundance. 
Commerce  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  their  attention,  except  as  receiving  what  was  brought  to 
them  from  abroad  ; nor  do  we  find  them  engaging  in  maritime  concerns,  although  lying  upon  two  seas. 
The  caltivation  and  improvement  of  their  own  country,  however,  required  a knowledge  of  various 
Art a.  studies  ; and  they  were  skilled  in  Land- measurement,  in  the  arts  of  forming  dykes  and  embankments,  in 

those  of  making  bricks,  of  building  houses,  of  weaving  linen,  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
coining  money : and  where  all  these  arts  are  known  to  be  practised,  the  existence  of  many  others  may 
be  with  certainty  inferred.  In  particular  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  some  mode  of  communicating 
thought,  by  written  language,  existed  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak : yet  even  this 
inference  is  not  quite  irresistible  : since  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  attained  nearly  as  great  a 
degree  of  civilisation,  without  the  use  of  letters.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  several  customs  in 
Egypt,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  given  by  their  own  writers ; but  which  appear  to  refer  to  events 
commemorated  in  Sacred  History.  The  instance  of  circumcision  is  a remarkable  one.  Palladius 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  some  Grecian  authors,  that  the  Egyptians  used  annually  to  make 
experiments  on  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  placing  them,  for  a certain  number  of  days,  in  a moist 
situation,  until  the  rising  of  the  dog-Btar,  when  they  judged  from  their  dryness  or  humidity,  what 
species  were  likely  to  be  plentiful  and  what  scarce  in  the  course  of  the  next  season.  This  custom 
may  not  improbably  have  originated  in  the  predictions  of  Joseph.  'The  prohibition  of  feeding  on 
unclean  animals,  common  to  them  with  the  Jews,  whether  a matter  of  divine  or  human  origin,  was 
evidently  conducive,  as  all  divine  laws  must  be,  and  as  all  human  laws  are  intended  to  be,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  imposed  : different  kinds  of  animal  food  were  more  or  less 
apt  to  generate  the  leprosy,  a disorder  to  which  Egypt  has  always  been  peculiarly  liable,  and  with  which 
many  of  the  Israelites  might  have  been  tainted  when  they  left  that  country.  The  Egyptian  leprosy 
has  l>een  observed  to  he  hereditary,  at  least  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation : and  it  is  possible 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  what  was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  menace,  held  out 
in  the  second  Commandment,  against  that  idolatry,  to  which  Egypt  was  peculiarly  addicted.  What 
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we  find  respecting  the  early  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  Greek  writers,  is  not  at  ail  to  be  History, 
relied  on.  Diodorus  Siculus  presents  us  with  a sort  of  romance  evidently  meant  to  picture  out  the 
ideal  perfectibility  of  a government  in  which  the  Priests  were  to  direct  every  thing  by  their  counsels  ; 
but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  consider  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia , or  Fenelon’s  TcUmachus,  a true 
history,  as  this  account  a just  description.  The  most  accurate  notions  on  this  subject  may  be  formed 
by  considering  the  laws,  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  which  in  numberless  instances  must  have 
been  directed  to  wean  them  from  the  influence  of  that  evil  example  which  they  had  received  in 
Egypt,  their  house  of  bondage  as  a nation,  but  the  scene  of  sensuality,  and  consequent  object  of 
regret,  to  many  of  them  as  individuals. 

From  Egypt  we  turn  our  views  at  once  to  India,  a country  similar  to  Egypt  in  its  pretensions  to  iodi». 
an  incredible  antiquity,  in  the  principal  features  of  its  early  fables,  in  the  prevalence  of  an  idolatry 
shocking  to  reason,  and  in  the  division  of  castes  which  contributed  to  perpetuate  all  its  abuses, 
moral  and  political.  Of  India  we  obtain  from  Herodotus  little,  if  any,  information  : he  had  in  fact 
never  even  heard  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  Grecian  writer,  who  professedly  treated  of  that  country 
at  any  length,  was  Megasthenes,  who  wrote  about  the  year  B.  c.  300,  but  whose  work  is  lost.  The 
earliest  classical  writers  extant  on  the  affairs  of  India  are  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo , about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era ; Curtius  and  Pliny  in  the  first  century,  and  Arrian  in  the 
second.  In  Sacred  History  we  find  India  mentioned  rather  as  a boundary  of  the  dominion  of 
Ahasuerus,  than  as  a country  at  that  time  much  known  ; and  this  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about,  or  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Modern  times 
have  opened  to  us  a vast  fund  of  historical  knowledge  in  the  books  of  the  Indians  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  their  neighbours  the  Persians ; but  what  degree  of  antiquity  should  be  attributed  to  these 
records  is  a question  of  very  considerable  obscurity.  Those  which  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  are  written  in  a dialect  and  character  called  the  Sanscrit , which  has  no  doubt  ceased  to  be  a The  s*u- 
living  language  in  India  for  many  centuries  ; but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  * L 
are  fabrications  of  much  later  date  than  they  purport  to  bear : .and  the  very  anxiety  of  Europeans 
to  procure  a sight  of  these  curious  volumes  has  probably  encouraged  the  Indians  to  practise  frauds 
of  this  nature  to  a great  extent.  Fabrications  of  Sanscrit  works  are  the  more  easy,  inasmuch  as  the 
originals  are  in  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  Brahmins  or  Priests,  who  were  alone  capable  of 
decyphering  them,  until  lately,  when  a very  few  Europeans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit  language.  The  most  ancient  of  these  books  are  the  four  Vedas,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  yet  perused  by  any  Europeans  ; and  which  are  said  to  be  written  in  a style  which  had 
already  become  obsolete  when  the  Purunas  were  composed,  of  which  latter  there  are  many,  expla- 
natory of  the  Bacred  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Indians.  There  are  also  some  historical  and 
mythological  Poems,  particularly  the  Mahabharat  and  the  Ramayunat  which  have  been  in  part 
translated  into  English.  Some  of  the  Mohammedan  Sovereigns  of  India  also  procured  translations  to 
be  made  of  the  early  Indian  Histories.  When  the  celebrated  Akbar  led  his  troops  into  Cashmeer, 
about  a.  D.  1555,  the  natives  presented  him  with  a Sanscrit  book,  entitled  Raj-Turungee , containing 
the  History  of  their  Princes  for  more  than  4000  years.  It  set  out  with  the  account  of  an  inundation 
of  the  whole  country,  except  the  mountains.  When  the  waters  had  subsided,  says  this  history, 
Kushup  brought  the  Brahmins  to  inhabit  Cashmeer.  After  a time  they  elected  a King,  whose  suc- 
cessors continued  to  reign  uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  Owgnund,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  This, 
however,  is  a very  moderate  specimen  of  the  length  of  time  over  which  most  of  their  annals  extend. 

They  commonly  begin  with  mythological  fables  of  the  successive  revolutions  of  the  globe,  which  arc 
reckoned  by  millions  of  years,  and  thence  gradually  descend  to  something  like  the  common  and 
natural  estimate  of  human  generations  ; still  with  such  uncertainty  in  the  early  stages,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  on  which  the  least  reliance  can  be  placed. 

We  shall  therefore  not  commence  with  any  of  these  records,  of  which  the  date  and  the  contents 
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History,  are  so  extremely  obscure,  but  shall  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  consider  what  may  be  collected  of 
the  ancient  state  of  India,  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  &c. ; and  shall  then  endeavour  to  correct 
and  enlarge  this  view  by  a reference  to  what  has  been  learnt  in  more  modem  titties.  That  there 
never  was  any  great  expedition  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world  into  India  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  still  less  any  extension  of  the  Indian  dominion  over  any  part  of  Europe  or  Africa,  is 
reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  Alexander’s  incursion,  short  as  it  was,  formed  an  era  in 
Geography,  and  opened  to  the  Europeans  a knowledge  of  Indio,  which  has  ever  since  been  increasing. 
Megnsthrnes , whose  History  of  India  is  cited  by  Strabo,  obtained  all  his  information  from  that 
D^donta  source.  Diodorus  Siculus  from  this  and  subsequent  authorities,  had  collected  a very  accurate 
StC°,QS’  knowledge  of  India;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  similar  the  portrait  which  he  draws  of  Indian 
manners  and  habits,  is  to  those  which  prevail  at  the  present  moment.  He  says,  that  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Indians  themselves,  the  aborigines  of  that  country  were  a half  barbarous 
people,  living  dispersed  in  villages,  when  Bacchus  invaded  it  from  the  West,  and  introduced 
arts  and  civilisation.  That  Bacchus  then  established  a Sovereignty ; which,  at  his  death,  he 
left  to  his  sons,  who  reigned  there  in  like  manner,  and  were  succeeded  by  their  descendants  for 
several  generations,  until  at  length  Monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a popular  government  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  India,  though  some  districts  retained  Royalty  clown  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  In 
mythological  story,  the  conquest  of  a country  by  one  of  the  Gods,  almost  always  signifies  the  intro- 
duction of  his  worship  into  that  country.  Now  Bacchus  had  been  previously  stated  by  Diodorus 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  the  Egyptians  represented  Osiris  to  have  made  an 
expedition  first  into  Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  into  India;  from  all  which  fables  we  may  gather  that 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  was  communicated  from  Egypt  to  India,  as  we  have  before  seen 
that  it  was  to  Greece.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  assign,  with  any  probability,  an  exact  date 
to  this  event;  but  it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing, 
and  before  the  introduction  of  hieroglyphics  from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt ; because  we  no  where  in 
India  find  the  latter  to  have  ever  existed  ; whereas  there  is  an  alphabet  which  inay  not  improbably 
have  been  formed  from  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Egyptians.  Again,  this  event  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  Egyptians  had  so  much  multiplied  the  worship  of  animals,  as  they  did  in  the  later 
ages  of  their  idolatry.  We  find  tiie  worship  of  the  cow  in  India,  agreeing  with  that,  of  the  sacred 
bull  of  Memphis  ; but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  divine  honours  having  ever  been  paid  in  India  to  cats  or 
1 iluli.  dogs,  much  less  to  onions  or  other  vegetables.  The  idolatry'  of  the  ludians  appears  to  have  taken  a 

different  direction.  They  multiplied  their  Deities,  not  in  the  figures  of  beasts  and  fishes,  but  of 
men  and  women,  sometimes  of  monstrous  shapes,  as  when  they  placed  the  head  of  an  elephant  on 
the  bodyr  of  Ganesa  to  imply  wisdom,  or  gave  Carticeya  a number  of  hands  as  significant  of 
strength ; hut  more  frequently  these  divinities  were  distinguished  merely  by  some  peculiar  mark  or 
attribute.  The  Lotus , or  water  lily',  is  among  these,  and  has  been  supposed  by'  some  writers  to 
allude  to  the  ark  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptians  in  very  early  times  made  of  the 
lotus  a sweetish  bread,  so  that  this  flower  was  as  natural  a type  of  plenty  amongst  them  as  ears  of 
wheat  became  afterwards  in  Greece.  Osiris  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  be  the  sun  ; and  in  India  the  sun 
is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  lswara,  which  seems  to  be  a word  of  the  same  origin.  The  expe- 
dition of  Osiris  too,  having  in  his  train  a number  of  Ethiopian  Satyrs,  seems  to  bear  a great 
resemblance  to  the  story’  of  Kama,  who  was  assisted  in  his  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Lanca,  or 
Ceylon,  by  a body  of  monkeys.  Diodorus  observes  that  there  is  much  confusion  among  the  Egyptian 
Deities,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  India.  This  conformity,  or  rather  identity,  between 
the  mythological  systems  of  India  and  Egypt  does  not  indeed  determine  which  received  its  system 
from  the  other;  and  as  Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  u It  maybe  a material  question  whether  the  Egyp- 
tians communicated  their  mythology'  and  philosophy  to  the  Hindus,  or  conversely;’*  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  former  is  certainly  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses;  whereas  wc  have  hitherto  no 
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accurate  knowledge  of  the  latter  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Prior  to  that  time,  indeed,  there  History, 
was  a vague  notion  among  the  Greeks  of  some  communication  between  Ethiopia  and  India  ; but  ~v— ■ 
this  probably  arose,  iu  part,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  people  in  both  countries  were 
literally  Ethiopian,  that  is  black-faced.  In  fact,  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  continent 
of  India  reached  to  Africa ; as  in  the  later  ages  it  was  thought  to  reach  to  America,  whence  our 
common  expression,  the  West  Indies,  was  hrst  applied  to  the  American  Islands.  What  appears 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  is,  that  some  fugitives  from  Egypt,  at  an  early  period,  carried  arts  and  a 
mythological  system  from  Egypt  to  India,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  they  established  hereditary  classes  in 
society ; the  most  sacred  being  the  Priests,  the  next  the  military  class,  and  these  two  having  under 
them  two  others  to  perform  the  more  mechanical  and  more  laborious  offices  of  society.  Wc  know  that  the 
sacerdotal  class,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  a separate  one,  in  the  time  of  Joseph;  but  there  is  no 
positive  ground  to  believe  that  the  military  class  was  so,  till  afterwards ; and  as  to  the  subordinate 
classes  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  distinguished  iu  that  country,  as  they  have  been  in  India 
into  endless  subdivisions;  everyone  hereditary,  and  every  one  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of 
some  occupation  in  society.  On  the  subject  of  these  castes  great  diversity  exists  among  the  Indian  Cosu*. 
books,  and  in  the  practices  of  different  parts  of  India : and  we  may  believe  that  at  various  periods 
they  have  undergone  great  revolutions.  According  to  Diodorus,  there  were,  in  his  time,  seven  tribes, 
viz.  the  philosophers,  the  husbandmen,  the  shepherds,  the  artificers,  the  soldiers,  the  overseers,  and 
senators ; but  the  general  doctrine  of  the  modem  Brahmins  is,  that  there  were  but  four  original 
castes,  the  2?raA/mn,  or  sacerdotal ; Chetterce,  or  military  ; Bice,  or  agriculturist  and  traders;  ami  Sootier, 
or  labourers  ; but  that,  by  a criminal  deviation  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  law,  there  arose  another 
vast  multitude  called  Burrun  Sunker,  which  was  produced  by  the  illegal  conjunction  of  persons  of 
different  castes,  and  which  is  distinguished  according  to  the  varieties  of  that  conjunction  into  various 
tribes,  or  sub-castes  as  they  may  be  called,  differing  in  rank  and  occupation  ; besides  all  which  there 
is  an  unfortunate  body  of  men  who  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  all,  as  an  unclean  and  polluted  race, 
called  Chandalas , or  Pariars.  It  may  be  observed  that  a fourfold  distinction  of  society,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  rude  outline  of  the  Indian  nystem,  existed  at  one  time  in  Europe.  'The  Clergy 
asserted  an  independence  of  the  Laity,  and  a sacredness  of  character  not  unlike  that  of  the  Brahmins  ; 
they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning,  they  were  the  Lawyers  and  Counsellors  of  the  State  ; and 
by  their  spiritual  authority  they  were  enabled  to  direct  all  earthly  power,  public  and  domestic.  The 
Xobles,  were  the  most  eminent  warriors.  The  Franklins  and  Burgesses  by  degrees  grew  into 
consequence,  as  a third  estate  : and  lastly,  the  Labourers  were  uniformly  held  in  a state  of  villenage, 
or  domestic  slavery.  To  complete  this  picture,  even  the  Pariars  found  a counterpart  in  those  unhappy- 
persons,  who  often  for  Blight  causes  were  excommunicated  and  cast  out  into  a state  of  exclusion  from 
all  society.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  were  not  susceptible  of  so  gross  a 
perversion  as  was  the  Indian  idolatry ; and  therefore  the  distinctions  just  noticed  either  faded  away 
entirely,  or  accommodated  themselves  to  the  successive  changes  in  the  wants  and  habits  of  society. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  not  unreasonably  infer,  that  the  distinctions  of  caste  took  their 
rise  in  India  from  similar  sources,  as  the  distinction  of  orders  in  Europe,  and  were  founded  in  an  age 
of  similar  barbarism.  We  may  well  doubt  that  they  ever  existed  in  the  theoretical  simplicity  asserted 
by  the  Brahmins,  as  the  ancient  law  : and  we  may  rather  conclude  that  the  higher  castes  were  originally 
foreign  Priests  and  conquerors,  and  the  lower  castes,  the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes,  asserted  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  inhabited  India  before  the  time  of  Bacchus.  There  are  two  great  religions,  or  T»r>  grrat 
rather  idolatrous  systems  which  appear  to  have  anciently  divided  India,  that  of  Buddha  and  that  of  *ec<* 
Brahma.  It  would  seem  tbat  Buddha  was  a real  personage  : and  as  far  as  can  now  be  collected,  his 
doctrines  were  the  less  gross,  and  his  ceremonies  the  less  barbarous.  Brahma  appears  to  have  been 
a mere  name  of  the  Deity  from  whom  the  Brahmins  boasted  their  descent.  Which  of  these  two  were 
the  primary  religion  of  India  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  should  incline  to  think  that  the 
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History.  Brahmin  ical  system  was  the  elder ; and  that  Buddha,  revolting  at  the  cruelty  of  some  of  its  practices, 
formed  a sect  which  was  eventually  driven  out  of  India,  and  carried  its  doctrines  to  Ceylon,  to  China,  to 
Trftary,  and  perhaps  to  Scandinavia.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  separation  of  the  Buddliists  from 
the  Brahmins  took  place.  As  far  os  we  can  judge  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Diodorus,  they  were 
indiscriminately  mixed  together  in  his  lime  ; for  he  mentions  some  customs  which  belong  to  the  one 
sect,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  other  ; hut  does  not  hint  at  any  distinction  between  them. 

I>octnae«.  The  Brahmins  teach  a mysterious  doctrine  to  the  initiated  ; but  to  the  vulgar,  a system  of  most  gross 
and  extravagant  superstition.  The  Deity  they  say  is  one.  His  mysterious  unity  is  indicated  by  the 
word  Aum , which  they  never  presume  to  utter,  hut  which  perhaps  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  Egyptian 
word  On,  the  Sun.  The  three  letters  A,  l1,  and  M,  are  said  to  indicate  a triple  nature  in  the  Divinity, 
as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer ; called  Brahma,  Fishnu,  and  Siven ; each  of  whom  has 
had  various  incarnations,  and  numerous  descendants.  The  incarnations  called  Avatars , are  all  of  a 
wild  and  fanciful  nature  : and  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  geneulogies  of  these  divinities,  is  utterly 
inextricable  ; the  offspring  being  confounded  with  the  parent,  and  the  marriages,  contests  and  other  in- 
cidents being  involved  in  endless  allegory  and  fable.  Add  to  this,  that  as  various  great  men  have  at  times 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Gods,  (a  custom  which  is  even  now  in  use,)  their  real  actions  have  been  mixed 
with  the  fabulous  exploits  of  the  divinities,  and  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  confusion.  We  have 
seen  that  Diodorus  believed  the  whole  of  India  to  have  been  anciently  ruled  by  one  Sovereign  ; but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  such  a state  of  things  ever  existed.  Sir  William  Jones  expresses  an  opinion  “ that 
in  some  early  age  the  Hindus  were  splendid  in  arts  and  arms,  happy  in  government,  wise  in  legislation, 
and  eminent  in  various  kttowledgc  •/’  but  unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  he  adds,  that  “ their  civil 
history  beyond  the  middle  of  the  XIXth  century  from  the  present  period,  is  involved  in  a cloud  of  fables.” 
This  being  the  case,  we  know  not  how  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  amidst  the  obscurity  the  proofs  of  their 
imaginary  splendour.  We  find  here  the  same  sources  of  confusion  as  in  Egypt.  Each  petty  Sove- 
reignty furnishes  a dynasty  : and  the  genealogies  of  the  different  dynasties,  some  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  altogether  irreconcileable.  The  Buddhists  are  anathematised  by  the 
Brahmins;  and  among  the  latter  the  followers  of  Vishnu  are  as  much  at  war  with  each  other,  as  the 
Egyptians  who  worshipped  the  Ichneumon  were  with  those  who  venerated  the  Crocodile.  Sir  W.  Jones 
observes  that  we  have  four  media  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  India,  viz. 
languages,  religion,  antiquities,  and  works  of  science.  We  know  not  what  languages  the  Greeks 
found  in  use  when  they  invaded  India  ; but  the  names  of  men  and  places  which  they  mention  seem  to 
be  Sanscrit ; and  Sir  William  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India  in 
LuigtMge.  some  remote  age  and  mixed  with  the  pure  Indian  language,  which  he  seems  to  think  of  T&tarian 
origin.  He  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  to  conquest ; but  it  is  still  more  likely  to  have 
been  effected  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  artful  enough  to  procure  the  adoption  of  their 
superstitions.  If  so,  the  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  language  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  old  Egyptian. 
The  learned  author  above  cited  asserts  that  the  language  and  literature  of  Abyssinia  bear  a manifest 
affinity  with  those  of  Asia,  and  that  some  of  the  Indian  inscriptions  are  composed  in  part  of  Ethiopic 
letters.  Of  the  Hindu  religion  we  have  already  spoken.  The  antiquities,  including  architecture 
and  sculpture,  are  certainly  curious,  more  especially  from  the  similarity  which  appears  to  exist 
between  some  of  the  ancient  statues,  and  the  African  form,  tending  strongly  to  corroborate  the  idea 
of  some  early  connection  with  that  part  of  the  world ; yet  this  goes  but  a little  way  toward  fixing 
the  period  of  such  an  intercourse.  Of  their  works  on  science  and  art,  any  more  than  of  their  religious 
tracts,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  : and  the  circumstance  that  their  oldest  law 
books  contain  rules  for  the  interest  of  money,  proves  nothing ; since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
may  not  have  been  an  interpolation.  After  all  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  Grecian  authors,  with  little 
more  light  than  they  can  afford  as  to  the  times  much  anterior  to  their  era. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  w'ritcrs  in  general  divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into 
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four  Yugt  or  Ages,  like  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages,  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Htaory. 
fable.  They  by  no  means  agree  in  the  periods  which  they  assign  to  each  Yug.  One  estimate 
however  is  as  follows  : 

Ynn. 

Satya  Yug 3,200,000. 

Treta  Yug 2,400,000. 

Dwapar  Yug 1 ,000,000. 

Cali  Yug 400,000. 

It  seems  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  reconcile  cither  of  the  three  first  Yugs  with  any  actual  chronology  ; Cfcraoo- 
more  especially  as  they  are  filled,  like  the  early  periods  of  Egyptian  fable,  with  reigns  and  exploits  l°87, 
of  Gods  and  Demi-gods.  The  only  question  is,  whether  any  probable  commencement  can  be 
assigned  the  Cali  Yug  at  present  subsisting.  Some  persons  who  reason  on  the  astronomical 
works  of  the  Indians,  assign  the  year  b.  c.  3102  to  the  epoch  in  question,  and  contend  that  astronomy 
was  well  known  in  India  at  that  time  : but  this  fact  is  positively  denied  by  others,  who  say  that 
Parasara  is  the  most  ancient  Indian  writer  on  astronomy,  whose  works  are  now  extant ; that  he 
lived  about  the  year  b.  c.  1153  ; and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  or  even  the  days  of  the  week.  Others  again  state  the  Cali  Yug  to  begin 
B.  c.  1078  : and  others  adopt  other  periods.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  astronomical  argument, 
but  we  should  rather  prefer  the  historical  records,  meagre  and  uncertain  as  they  confessedly  are,  when 
by  comparison  and  adaptation  any  reasonable  narrative  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Yet  these  soon  fail 
us  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  time  of  .Alexander,  contemporary  with  whom  was  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandracottus  of  the  Grecian  historians.  In  the  9th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  we  find  a table 
of  the  Kings  of  Magad’ha,  Emperors  of  India,  which  ascends  from  this  Sovereign  to  Sahadeva , b.  c. 

1370  : and  though  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  those  tallies,  yet  it  is  possible,  that  up  to  that 
period,  or  even  earlier,  the  Brahmins  may  have  flourished  in  India  : of  which  country  they  uniformly 
state,  that  they  arc  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  : and  this  supposition  would  harmonize  well  with  the 
idea,  that  they,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Chetteree  class,  or  warriors,  formed  one  of  those  offsets 
of  Egyptian  population,  which  the  jealous  policy  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  induced  to  quit  their 
country,  about  the  time  of  Moses.  The  similarity  of  language  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
vague  memory  of  ancient  traditions,  both  in  Egypt  and  India,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were 
rather  persuaded  than  compelled  to  this  expedition : that  they  first  penetrated  into  Ethiopia, 

and  there  perhaps  obtained  an  auxiliary  force  of  barbarous  and  ape-faced  men,  described 
as  Satyrs  and  monkeys,  with  whose  aid  they  established  themselves  on  some  part  of  the  Indian 
coast; — a long  and  perilous  navigation  in  those  days,  and  one  which  they,  perhaps,  possessed 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  retrace,  when  once  they  had  come,  like  the  Israelites,  into 
a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ; where  they  were  recognised  by  the  savage  natives  as  a superior 
race  of  meu,  sons  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ; and  where  their  King  at  once  entered,  like  the 
Kings  of  Egypt,  into  the  allodial  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  Upon  this  last  point  Diodorus 
is  an  express  authority.  He  says,  “ the  whole  land  is  the  King's  : and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  pri- 
vate man  to  possess  any  portion  of  it."  Here  too,  as  in  Egypt,  the  only  land,  not  Royal,  was  that  of 
the  Priests.  The  earth  in  general  was  described  as  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  sacerdotal 
lands  as  his  sister.  Hence  the  passage  in  an  old  Sanscrit  inscription,  [Asiatic  Researches , p.  423,) 

14  In  this  world  is  only  one  sister  of  all  Kings,  namely  land,  which  has  been  conferred  on  Priests ; 
she  must  not  be  enjoyed  nor  espoused.”  From  the  other  lands  too,  in  India,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
King  drew  his  revenues  in  the  shape  of  a rent,  being  a proportion  of  the  produce  ; an  additional 
circumstance  to  show  that  the  emigration  was  probably  posterior  to  the  time  of  Joseph  : to  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  Indians  do  not  use  circumcision,  a rite  introduced,  it  would  seem,  into  Egypt, 
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History  in  imitation  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  other  hand,  they  practice  the  Phallus  worship,  which  DioJorua 
~*,_w  ”*■  expressly  says,  the  Greeks  received  from  Egypt.  In  their  creed,  as  in  that  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
metempsychosis  forms  a prominent  feature.  They  hat  e the  art  of  making  sun-dried  bricks  like  those 
on  which  the  Israelites  were  employed.  They  probably  brought  with  them  the  art  of  weaving  fine 
linen,  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  a plant 
anciently  unknown  to  Egypt.  Herodotus  says,  the  Priests  and  the  soldiery  were  the  only  ranks 
honourably  distinguished  in  Egypt : and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  Kings  must  be  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  classes.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Indians  from  the  beginning  : and  they  appear 
to  have  kept  the  two  other  classes,  for  a time  strictly  separate.  In  Egypt  too,  as  in  India,  the  Priests 
assumed  a right,  not  only  to  counsel,  but  to  censure  the  King,  and  even  to  direct  the  most  common 
actions  of  his  life.  In  both  countries  the  Sovereign  often  attempted  to  shake  off  this  slaver)*,  and 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Priests  by  setting  their  institutions  at  defiance.  An  attempt  of  this  kind 
seems  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Preface  to  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.  The  Pundits,  or 
learned  Brahmins  who  drew  up  that  Preface,  after  stating  the  origin  of  the  four  original  castes  from 
the  different  parts  of  their  great  Deity  Brahma , viz.  the  Brahmin  from  his  mouth,  the  Chetteree  from 
his  arms,  the  Bice  from  his  thighs,  and  the  Sooder  from  his  feet ; go  on  to  say,  that  for  some  period 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was  neither  magistrate  nor  punishment,  and  no  man  committed 
crimes  : wickedness,  however,  at  length  arising,  Brahma,  the  Creator,  issued  his  order  to  a Chetteree 
named  Beiroqja  to  assume  the  magistracy ; but  he  and  his  descendants,  for  three  generations,  all 
declined  so  weighty  a charge.  Anungy  the  fourth  in  descent,  assumed  it  awhile,  but  resigned  it  to  his 
son  Nett-man,  who,  in  like  manner,  after  a time,  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  religion  j when,  the 
kingdom  being  left  without  a magistrate,  the  Brahmins  raised  Beta,  the  son  of  Neit-man,  to  the  throne. 
This  personage  they  represent  to  have  acted,  as  Cheops  the  Egyptian  Sovereign  did,  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  “ barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifices."  In 
like  manner  the  Pundits  say,  that  Bcin  issued  a proclamation  throughout  his  kingdom,  that  no  man 
should  perform  th  ejugg,  nor  the  pouf  ah,  nor  any  such  works  of  piety ; and  that  he  tolerated  the  mixture 
of  castes,  which  produced  the  Burrun  Sunker.  For  these  impieties  the  Brahmins  put  him  to  death,  but 
in  a mysterious  manner  produced  from  his  dead  body  a son  named  Pcrt-hoo , who  was  more  obedient 
to  the  Brahmins ; and  who,  consulting  with  them,  established  regulations  for  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Burrun  Sunker,  which  they  were  never  to  overpass.  It  is  easy  to  see,  under  the  veil  of  this 
allegory,  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  some  enlightened  Sovereign  of  the  military  caste  to  emancipate 
himself  and  his  people  from  the  power  of  the  Priests ; an  attempt  which  only  ended  in  giving  new 
weight  to.  their  tyranny,  and  more  degrading  forms  to  their  superstition.  The  general  feelings  of 
Revolts  human  nature,  however,  have  often  revolted  against  the  oppressive  distinction  of  caste.  Thus  the 
riute'1  military  nation  of  the  Muhrattas  has  been  formed  out  of  three  inferior  castes,  who  were  anciently 
restrained  to  the  occupations  of  farming,  and  keeping  sheep  and  cow9.  Thus  too,  the  Sikhs  have 
more  entirely  thrown  off  the  Brahminical  system.  Nor  has  this  happened  only  in  latter  ages.  At 
very  early  periods  individuals  started  up  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  founded  numerous  sects  on 
the  principle  of  abolition  of  coBtes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Buddha , the  great  conflict 
between  whose  followers  and  those  of  the  Brahminical  system  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Ceylon, 
about  the  year  H.  c.  542,  from  which  the  Ceylonese,  who  arc  Buddhists,  date  their  present  era.  We 
find  no  trace  of  his  name  in  any  European  writer  before  Clemens  Alesandrinus , (about  a.  d.  200,)  who 
says,  “ there  arc  likewise  among  the  Indians,  persons  obeying  the  precepts  of  Butta  (Barra,) 
whom  they  honour  as  a God  for  the  excellence  of  his  vencrableness."  Gong  before,  in- 
deed, it  was  known  that  there  were  two  classes  of  the  philosophic  tribe,  one  of  whom 
called  by  the  Grecian  writers  in  general,  Brachmanes ; the  other  is  called  by  Megas- 
thenes  and  Strabo,  Gerrnanes , and  by  Porphyry,  Samanrri , possibly  from  Samona,  a name 
given  to  Buddha  by  the  Ceylonese.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Buddha  is  venerated,  though  in 
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an  inferior  degree  by  the  Brahmins  themselves ; although  in  later  times  hit  followers  have  been  per-  niktory. 
secuted  by  them.  Thore  is  no  trace,  however,  of  open  warfare  between  the  two  sects  on  the  continent 
of  India;  but  the  former  were  always  considered  as  the  orthodox  sect  throughout  India  proper;  and 
the  latter  appear  to  have  dispersed  themselves,  at  various  periods  and  in  all  directions,  from  that 
central  point  ; carrying  with  them  images  of  Buddha,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  God,  and 
mixing  up  with  their  worship  of  him  more  or  less  of  the  old  Brahminical,  or  (as  we  should  say) 

Egyptian  mythology.  Hence  he  has  been  traced  not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  China, 

Tartary,  and  even  in  Scandinavia,  under  the  names  of  Bud,  Pot,  Fo,  Woden,  Odin,  &c.  The  Brahmins, 
on  the  contrary,  never  migrated  ; and  the  attempt  to  subdue  Ceylon  was  not  considered  by  them  as 
passing  the  sacred  limits  of  their  empire.  As  this  event  took  place  b.  c.  542,  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  Buddhists  had  been  established  long  before  in  Ceylon,  where  they  formed  the  predominant  sect ; 
and  hence  it  is  also  likely  that  their  migrations  to  different  parts  of  the  continent  were  antecedent  to 
this  period. 

If  we  are  right  in  these  conjectures,  the  annals  of  Egypt  and  India  united  furnish  us  with  two  great  importance 
facts  in  the  history  of  mankind,  namely,  that  a complete  system  of  idolatry  was  carried  from  Egypt  to  hiitwy'of* 
India  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Joseph,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  year  b.  c.  1635;  and  a modification  of 
that  system  was  carried  from  India  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  Europe,  and  to  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Asia,  before  the  year  b.  c.  542.  Hence  the  incredible  exploits  of  Sesostris,  Odin,  &c.,  &c., 
not  only  become  to  a certain  degree  intelligible,  but  assume,  within  moderate  limits,  a place  in  chro- 
nology : and  hence,  too,  we  may  account  for  that  very  remarkable  fact,  that  time  is  found  to  be  distin- 
guished into  weeks,  and  the  days  of  the  week  to  be  dedicated  to  the  same  or  analogous  deities  ; among 
nations  apparently  so  unconnected  and  so  unacquainted  with  each  other,  as  the  Indians,  the  Scandinavians, 
and  the  Homans  : vii., 

Andity  War Dies  Solis,  the  Sun’s  day. 

Soma  War Dies  I.ume,  the  Moon’s  day. 

Mungela  War Martis  Dies,  Tuiaco’s  day. 

Boodha  War Mercurii  Dies,  Woden’s  day. 

• Vrihaspat  War Jovis  Dies,  Thor  s day. 

Shukra  War Veneris  Dies,  Frea’s  day. 

Shenisker  War Saturni  Dies,  Seatcr’s  day. 

Now,  on  looking  to  the  Divine  commandments  given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  their  first  and  principal  object  was  to  detach  that  chosen  people  from  the  idolatry 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  had  already  begun  to  have 
“ other  gods"  beside  the  Creator ; they  had  made  idols,  “ the  likenesses  of  tilings  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;”  they  had  **  taken  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  in  vain,"  by  applying  it  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  the  visible  planets.  Mars, 
and  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  Saturn ; and,  lastly,  they  had  dedicated  every  day,  in 
rotation,  to  these  false  and  fabulous  gods ; whereas,  to  the  great  Creator  alone  was  any  day  to  be 
devoted,  ami  that  day  was  not  to  be  a day  of  obscene  rejoicing,  but  of  pious  rest,  “ the  Sabbath n 
of  the  week  ; remembered  in  order  “ to  be  kept  holy.”  Tlius  was  the  true  religion  rendered  the 
means  of  exempting  mankind  from  a yoke  as  perpetual  as  it  was  debasing,  alike  to  the  intellect  and  to 
/ the  morals. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and  of  India,  not  only  because  they 
both  pretend  to  so  high  and  extravagant  an  antiquit),  but  because,  amidst  their  monstrous  fictions, 
we  think  we  perceive  something  like  a light  breaking  in  upon  the  obscurity,  both  of  their  own 
and  other  records.  We  think,  too,  that  this  examination  strongly  illustrates  the  childish  credulity 
of  modern  philosophers,  who,  in  their  real  to  discredit  the  Scripture  history,  have  set  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  records,  of  high  antiquity  ami  perfect  credibility,  which  are  one  entire  chaos 
vol.  ix.  i 
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niatovy.  of  monstrous  fiction,  and  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  real  date  or  origin.  Thus, 
the  poem  called  the  Raymaywna,  though  founded  on  an  event  which  took  place  leas  than  sixty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  is  related  with  an  infinitely  greater  mixture  of  fable,  than 
either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  The  attacking  sovereign  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  king  of  Ceylon  as  a demon  called  Ravuna  : and  together  with  the  real  events  of  this 
war,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  mixed  up  all  the  old  traditionary  fables,  invented  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  a thousand  years  before,  respecting  Osiris.  It  is  manifest  that  this  incoherent  medley  could 
not  have  been  put  together  until  some  centuries  after  the  event  which  it  pretends  to  record : most 
probably  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era ; and  yet  this  is  the  most  ancient  historical  jkxmu  in  the 
Sanscrit  language. 

China.  Another  country,  the  unfathomable  antiquity  of  whose  annals  was,  for  a long  time,  vaunted  by 
writers  who  affected  to  doubt  whether  Christ  ever  preached  in  Judea,  is  the  straugc  and  anomalous 
empire  of  China.  We  were  expected  to  believe  that  this  people,  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  adopt 
alphabetic  writing,  was  in  possession  of  a complete  body  of  literature  thousands  of  years  before  letters 
were  known  in  western  Europe.  We  were  told,  in  the  words  of  an  Italian  writer,  that  “ the  history 
of  this  nation,  the  most  ancient  and  most  polished  on  earth,  would  compensate  the  sterility  of  that 
of  most  other  nations."  In  fine,  what  says  the  luminary  of  modern  French  literature,  the  celebrated 
Voltaire  ? “ Shall  we  dare,"  exclaims  he  with  indignation,  *•  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  without  referring 
to  their  own  annals  ? — It  is  evident,  that  the  empire  of  China  was  formed  above  four  thousand  years 
ago. — If  any  annals  bear  the  stamp  of  certainty,  it  is  those  of  the  Chinese — the  Chinese  empire  was 
subsisting  in  splendour  when  the  Chaldeans  began  those  nineteen  hundred  years  of  astronomical 
observations  which  Calisthenes  sent  into  Greece."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a man  who  dared  to  assume 
the  direction  of  historical  belief  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  lowest  student  in  History,  who 
reads  for  solid  information,  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  such  a rhapsody.  Let  us  see  what  authorities  we 
can  find  for  Chinese  history  devoid  of  fable.  The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  here  afford  us  little 
light  or  assistance.  All  that  they  seem  to  have  known  was,  that  there  were  people  far  to  the  east, 
who  were  called  Seres,  and  who  manufactured  silk,  a commodity  extremely  rare  at  that  time  in  Europe  ; 
the  silk  worms  eggs  being  first  brought  to  this  part  of  the  world  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  Seres  twice  sent  embassies  to  Rome,  viz.,  in  the  year  b.  c.  24,  and  in  a.  d.  273 ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  these  were  Chinese;  indeed,  Pausanias  mentions  a nation  of  that 
name  upon  the  Ganges.  The  Serica  which  Ptolemy  describes  was  a Scythian  or  Tartarian  country  to 
the  north-west  of  the  country  of  the  Sin#,  from  which  latter  our  modern  name  of  China  is  derived ; 
and  both  Serica  and  the  country  of  the  Shi®  are  included  in  Sheiwi,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
present  Chinese  empire. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries  into  the  information  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  we  meet 
with  a startling  fact.  It  is  asserted,  that  so  late  as  b.  c.  246,  or  213,  or  as  others  say,  187,  the  reigning 
emperor  ordered  all  the  books  then  extant  to  be  burnt,  except  those  of  law  and  physic.  Such  an  edict 
might  not  have  been  of  very  difficult  execution  in  a country  like  China,  where,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  writing,  it  is  the  labour  of  a life  to  learn  to  read  with  accuracy,  and  where  the  individuals  possessing 
any  but  common  books  of  accounts,  belong  to  the  learned  class ; and  arc  therefore  individually  known  to 
the  government.  However,  it  is  probable,  that  the  edict  itself  is  a fable,  invented  to  account  for  the  want 
of  earlier  records.  The  earliest  historical  work  extant  is  that  of  She-Ma-Tsien,  who  wrote  B.  c.  37, 
and  who  professes  to  have  framed  his  work  partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  somo  imperfect 
fragments  of  works  which  had  escaped  the  general  conflagration.  He  lias  moreover  the  candour  to  own, 
that  he  had  not  found  it  possible  to  ascend  with  certainty  800  years  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
Consistently  with  this,  we  find,  that  though  books  of  law  are  said  to  have  been  spared,  yet  Sir  George 
Staunton,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Chinese  Penal  Code,  could  obtain  authentic  intelligence  of  no 
compilation  earlier  than  that  of  Lee  Quee,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  b.  c.  250.  A collection  of 
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laws,  however,  made  at  that  time,  presupposes,  that  the  people  had  been  united  under  regular  govern-  Hirtory. 
ment  for  some  considerable  time  previously ; and  we  may,  in  the  present  instance,  safely  conclude,  that  ' 

such  was  the  case  with  China  for  600  or  800  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  computation,  however, 
stops  exceedingly  short  of  what  some  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  maintain.  They  hold,  it  seems,  K*»™*** 
that  the  world  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  its  creation,  six  ages,  or  64,800  years,  when  oology.  r°” 
their  first  Emperor  Ya  was  born.  It  is  probable,  that  these  extravagances  are  the  men?  echo  of 
Indian  traditions,  introduced  at  different  times  by  the  Buddhist  missionaries.  It  is  commonly  said, 
that  Buddha  is  worshipped  in  China  under  the  name  of  Fo ; but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry  in  China,  both  derived  from  the  same  source.  That  of 
the  sovereign  and  magistrates  seems  to  be  the  purer  kind.  Kim  Lung , the  late  emperor,  in  a 
valedictory  address  to  his  subjects  on  resigning  the  throne  to  his  son  Ping-Shin,  speaks  only  of  The 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  object  to  which  his  prayers  were  addressed ; but  still  there  are  certain 
ceremonies,  which  are  performed  at  stated  periods  by  all  persons  in  authority,  and  which  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  common  idol  Fo,  however,  is  worshipped  with  a great  variety 
of  superstitious  usages  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  : and  the  priests  of  this  idolatry  arc  tolerated  by  law, 
though  under  certain  restrictions,  as  if  their  faith  were  considered  to  be  different  from  the  established 
religion  of  the  state. 

It  was  probably  from  the  Buddhists  that  all  those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Chinese  were 
derived,  which  made  some  persons  consider  them  to  be  a colony  of  Egyptians ; an  hypothesis 
attacked  and  completely  overturned  by  M.  De  Pauw.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  knew  as  little  of  their  imaginary  migration  from  Egypt,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  did  of  the  existence  of  China,  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
doubtless  included  among  the  pretended  conquests  of  Sesostris.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
Noah  in  his  old  age  retired  to  China,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  Fohi ; but  this  is  just  as  little 
consistent  with  the  Chinese  accounts,  which  say  nothing  of  any  flood  in  the  time  of  Fohi,  whom  they 
consider  not  as  the  head  of  a family  of  eight  persons,  but  as  the  sovereign  of  an  established  monarchy. 

At  what  time  Fohi  lived,  if  he  ever  lived  at  all,  is  very  doubtful.  One  of  his  successors,  Yao,  is 
placed  by  some  writers  in  the  year  n.  c.  2357,  by  other-4  in  1357:  a difference  of  a thousand  years 
in  such  a matter  sufficiently  evinces  its  total  obscurity.  From  Yao  to  Ping  Yang,  who  began  to 
reign  b.  c.  770,  M.  de  Guigncs  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  Chinese  history,  taken  principally  from 
the  Shu-king,  a work  held  in  some  measure  sacred.  The  inferences  which  he  draws  from  the  whole 
are  striking.  " This  part  of  their  history,”  says  he,  " is  entirely  destitute  of  facts,  extremely 
uncertain,  and  one  might  say  completely  null,  if  it  were  not  for  a few  moral  discourses  inserted  in  it 
here  and  there.  It  plainly  demonstrates,  that  whilst  there  subsisted  in  other  parts  of  the  world  several 
large  empires,  and  even  after  several  kingdoms  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  empire 
of  China,  according  to  the  statements  of  its  own  historians,  was  of  very  trifling  importance  indeed. 

It  was  only  composed  of  a few  hordes,  by  no  means  numerous,  living  amidst  barbarous  nations,  and  Barlvatate. 
moving  to  one  place  or  another,  according  as  circumstances,  or  the  advantages  presented  by  thoee 
migrations  might  dictate : in  a word,  that  this  empire,  far  from  having  existed,  as  has  been  pretended, 

3000  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  has  not  been  united  together,  in  a durable  manner,  above  529  years.” 

M.  dc  Guignes  observes,  that  this  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements,  meager  as  they  for 
the  most  part  are,  of  the  Chinese  writers  themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  read  what  they  say 
of  Ven-Vang,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Tcheou  dynasty,  whose  reign  began  b.  c.  1122.  “This 
prince  and  his  son  You- Yang  reigned  over  the  country  round  about  Sy-gan-fon , in  the  province  of 
Chen-sy.  They  did  not  occupy  a very  extensive  district ; for  the  greater  part  of  what  now  forms  that 
province,  was  possessed  by  barbarians.  In  general  there  were  no  cities,  and  of  small  towns  and 
villages  there  were  very  few  : there  were  also  large  tracts  of  land  which  have  not  been  brought 
into  culture  till  of  late.  China,  properly  speaking,  was  net  furnished  with  cities  till  long  after 
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Hiat&ry.  that  time:  and  it  was  the  Tsius  and  the  Hang  who  subsequently  built  them,  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  barbarians  whom  they  had  conquered.”  The  successor  of  Vou  Vang  was  named  Ching  Vang  : 
he  consulted  the  oracles  to  know  where  he  should  fix  his  residence : and  the  oracle  having  very 
wisely  determined  that  a place  called  Fong  was  the  middle  of  the  world,  the  king  went  thither,  and 
built  a city  in  five  days.  This  was  n.  c.  1 109,  and  of  course  the  pretended  city  was  little  better 
than  a Tartar  camp.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  of  that  time  were  a number  of  roving  tribes,  about  as 
polished  as  the  Saxons  during  the  heptarchy.  Of  the  present  fifteen  provinces,  ten  were  wholly 
occupied  by  savages  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  yoke,  and  the  other  five  were  occupied, 
partly  by  pastoral  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  inhabitants  of  a few  cities,  which,  with  their  neighbouring 
lands,  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdoms.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  periods,  and  by  what 
degrees,  these  petty  kingdoms  were  united  so  as  to  form  the  present  extensive  empire  of  China  ; but  it 
is  most  certain,  that  that  empire  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  other  than  a very  low  state 

Chine*  of  civilization.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  Chinese  astronomy,  and  Father  Du  Halde  builds  confi- 

attruaainT.  . " 

dentlv  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said  to  have  been  observed  by  them  u.  c.  2155;  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  this  eclipse  was  the  invention  of  a very  recent  writer ; and  that  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  was  extremely  limited;  for  when  the  Jesuits  first  came  amongst  them, 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  calculate  eclipses,  or  indeed  to  make  any  celestial  observations  whatever. 
We  may  apply  to  the  Chinese  what  we  have  said  of  the  Egyptians  ; if  their  civilization  and  power 
had  been  so  early,  it  would  have  been  know'n  to  other  ancient  nations.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
nation  appears  to  he  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  origin,  and  the  Scythians  themselves  were  unknown  till 
about  the  year  R.  C.  637,  when,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Madycs,  they  broke  into  Media,  killed 
Cyaxares,  and  advanced  with  their  victorious  hordes  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  This  Madyes  is  by  some 
called  Indothyrus,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  person  who  in  the  Tartar  histories  is  called  Ogus  Khan, 
and  is  said  to  have  conquered  Cathay,  or  part  of  China.  The  Chinese  themselves  place  their  first  great 
Fobi.  Emperor  Fohi,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  forms  the  north-western  part  of 
the  present  empire,  and  includes  the  ancient  Serica  and  the  country  of  the  Sina?.  Previously  to  him 
indeed  they  mention  some  few'  other  sovereigns,  who  lived  before  men  were  united  into  regular  society, 
or  knew  how  to  build  so  much  as  a hut  or  cottage,  or  even  to  strike  fire  from  flints.  Nevertheless, 
these  wondrous  monarchs  were  great  astronomers  and  geometricians  ; and  by  the  advice  of  their  wise 
counsellors,  established  fairs  and  markets  for  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Fohi,  however,  who  was  a 
divinely  begotten  personage,  carried  political  science  a great  deal  further,  for  he  taught  his  subjects 
to  live  in  towns,  invented  a symbolical  mode  of  writing,  and  composed,  or  rather  copied  in  it  a code  of 
laws  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a dragon-horse,  as  it  arose 
from  the  bottom  of  a lake  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  walking.  He  also  invented  music,  and  dress 
making,  the  custom  of  sacrificing  six  different  kinds  of  animals  at  the  solstices,  and  of  distinguishing 
persons  by  different  names.  Moreover  he  was  the  first  sovereign  who  discovered  the  ; tility  of 
naming  a prime  minister,  and  of  establishing  mandarins  to  govern  his  provinces.  All  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a great  deal  for  one  king  to  accomplish ; but  then  he  reigned  a hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
according  to  some  of  his  biographers:  while  others  more  sensibly  admit,  that  the  exact  length  of  his 
reign  is  unknown.  The  only  fact  that  we  can  discern  with  any  real  sort  of  distinctness  in  this 
monarchs  history  is,  that  tile  Chinese  empire,  in  its  first  origin,  was  formed  by  an  union  of  four  tribes, 
since  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  number  of  mandarins,  each  of  whom  had  a province  allotted  to  him  to 
govern.  The  succeeding  emperors  for  some  time  were  great  inventors  in  art  and  science.  Shin  JV tong, 
the  successor  of  Fohi,  reigned  140  years,  during  which  time  he  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the 
practice  of  physic,  the  art  of  making  salt  from  sea-water,  and  various  other  useful  matters,  particularly 
the  construction  of  ploughs,  an  art  however  in  which  he  did  not  show  much  genius,  and  to  which  un- 
fortunately no  succeeding  monarch  has  sufficiently  attended ; for  modern  travellers  observe  that  the 
present  Chinese  plough  is  the  moat  rude  and  inefficient  instrument  that  can  well  be  imagined ; that 
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♦he  Chinese  never  plough  above  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  seldom  so  much;  and  that  two- thirds  of  Hatory. 
the  land  under  tillage  is  cultivated  with  the  spade  or  the  hoe.  Whang  77,  the  third  of  these  early 
emperors,  was  no  less  accomplished  than  his  predecessors.  He  spoke,  say  the  historians,  as  soon  as  he 
was  weaned  from  the  breast.  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  soon  after- 
wards discovered  the  compass.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  detail  of  his  inventions,  aud  those 
of  his  ministers,  of  whom  he  had  six,  little  inferior  to  himself  in  originality.  VVc  must  not,  however, 
forget  to  notice  that  one  of  these  ministers  invented  the  gamut,  and  another  the  art  of  ringing 
little  bells,  a favourite  entertainment  of  the  Chinese.  Though  Wang  Ti  reigned  only  a hundred 
years,  yet  his  discoveries  were  much  more  numerous,  and  evinced  a much  greater  facility  of  talent, 
than  those  of  both  his  predecessors  united.  His  descendants,  eighty-five  in  number,  reigned  over 
China  for  2457  years,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  which  time  their  principal  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  bad  practices  of  certain  magicians,  who  disturbed  the  order  of  sacrifices,  and  frightened  the  people 
with  spectres  and  goblins.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  successive  emperors  by  no  means  inatten- 
tive to  the  good  example  of  their  ancestor,  but  inventing  over  again  many  of  the  things  which  he 
had  invented  before.  Some  grave  writers  bestow  great  pains  in  controverting  these  puerilities.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a short  sample  of  them,  and  to  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  Yao,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Whang  Ti ; and 
the  Chinese  historians  themselves  agree  that  before  his  lime  their  chronology  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ; 
but.  Pere  Fouquct  with  much  greater  reason  asserts,  that  genuine  Chinese  history  does  not  ascend  above 
four  centuries  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Doubtless,  the  preceding  portion  contains  some  glimmerings  of 
truth : we  may  perceive  in  it  some  vague  notion  of  the  first  origin  of  society,  we  may  see  wandering 
tribes  like  those  of  North  America,  induced  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  some  great  river,  growing 
formidable  by  union ; gradually  enlarging  their  dominion  ; becoming  an  agricultural  people;  receiving 
the  first  rudiments  of  civilization,  imperfect  arts,  and  awkward,  inconvenient  letters ; but  dwarfed  in 
intellect,  and  arrested  in  the  natural  progress  toward  improvement,  by  the  very  institutions  which  they 
consider  as  the  acme  of  human  wisdom. 

From  China  our  view  naturally  carries  us  over  the  continent  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  empire. 

Above  a thousand  years  after  civilization  had  begun  to  spread  itself  along  the  coasts  of  the  Meditcr- 
ranean,  and  while  the  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia  were  growing  up  and  falling  to  pieces, 
the  immense  region,  which  reaches  from  the  sea  of  Okotok  to  the  British  ocean,  and  from  the  north 
of  India  to  the  Polar  regions,  by  far  the  largest  compact  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  was  cither 
desert,  or  only  occupied  by  wandering  tribes ; of  whom,  some  subsisted  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
others  gradually  adopted  a rude  sort  of  pastoral  life.  The  most  general  name  of  these  tribes,  in 
ancient  limes,  was  Scytha  or  Scythians,  whom  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  origin 
of  the  Tartars;  but  there  were  many  others,  as  the  GeUe  and  Massagetce,  ancestors  of  the  Goths, 
the  Sauromatar , or  Sarmatians,  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  the  Ugri,  or  Unni,  of  the  Huns,  &c. 

The  population  of  some  of  these  tribes  becoming  at  length  redundant,  casual  famine  driving  them 
abroad,  or  the  hope  of  plunder  and  conquest  inciting  them,  they  at  different  periods,  and  in  various 
directions,  burst  forth  from  their  homes,  often  repelled,  but  more  frequently  overrunning  and  sub- 
duing countries  richer  and  more  polished  than  their  own.  It  has  pleased  some  fanciful  speculators, 
in  modem  times,  to  discover  among  these  barbarous  savages,  the  origin  and  cradle  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and  they  have  in  these  wiki  plains  erected  an  Utopian  empire  of  light  and  splendour,  while 
all  the  countries  known  to  history,  sacred  or  profane,  were  lost  in  gloom.  This  extravagant  notion 
still  less  deserves  examination,  than  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  empires  of  China,  India,  and 
Egypt.  " e *hall  begin,  as  before,  with  the  earliest  accounts,  on  which  the  least  reliance  is  to  be 
placed.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  Gog  and  Magog,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  were 
the  Getse  and  Massageto.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scythians  first  became  known 
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History,  to  the  Grecian  writers  in  consequence  of  their  invading  the  territory  of  Media,  and  from  thence 
overrunning  Upper  Asia  and  Syria,  as  far  as  the  very  confines  of  Egypt.  From  hence,  however,  they 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  return,  and  were  finally  conquered  by  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  who 
at  first  bad  opposed  their  progress  without  success.  The  whole  duration  of  this  their  expedi- 
tion, occupied  several  years,  some  say  not  less  than  twenty-eight ; and  their  final  overthrow 
took  place  a short  time  before  the  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  prevented  a battle 
between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians,  and  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  places  B.  C.  585.  About  two 
years  prior  to  that  period,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  described  “Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  sometimes  using  the  word  Gog  as  a noun  of  multitude,  and  some- 
times Magog,  as  if  he  meant  to  express  by  either  term  indifferently  the  same  nation,  or  by  both  terms 
two  tribes  of  an  united  race.  In  prophesying  their  defeat  and  repulse,  he  says,  they  are  "a  great 
company  and  a mighty  army,” — “all  of  them  riding  upon  horses,” — “all  of  them  clothed  with  all  sorts 
of  armour,  even  a great  company,  with  bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them  handling  swords," — with 
The  Ma»*  *•  bows  in  the  left  hand  and  arrows  in  the  right  hand/' — with  “ hand-staves,”  and  with  “ spears.'*  This 
description  agrees  remarkably  with  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Massagetse,  who,  he  says, 
“ resemble  the  Scythians  both  in  their  food  and  clothing  ;*’ — “ they  fight  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and 
are  both  ways  formidable ; they  have  spears  and  arrows,  and  battle-axes  (probably  the  hand-staves  of 
the  Bible) : their  spears,  the  points  of  their  arrows,  and  their  battle-axes,  are  made  of  brass ; their 
helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breast-plates  are  decorated  with  gold."  These  nations,  therefore,  must 
have  had  some  skill  In  metallurgy  and  other  arts;  but  still  they  were  not  a settled  people:  they  lived 
in  waggons  (from  whence  one  tribe  was  called  Hamaxobii),  and  Herodotus  expressly  asserts,  that 
the  Massaget*  “ sowed  no  grain,  but  subsisted  entirely  upon  cattle,  and  upon  the  fish  whicli  the  river 
Araxes  abundantly  supplied;”  and  that  “milk  also  constituted  a part  of  their  diet."  The  accounts 
given  by  the  Scythians  themselves  of  their  origin,  plainly  showed  that  in  the  time  of  the  Grecians  they 
had  neither  records  nor  traditions  of  any  antiquity  to  refer  to.  Madyes,  who  led  them  into  Upper 
Asia,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Sagillus,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Scythes,  the  ancestor  of 
the  whole  Scythian  nation  : and  Scythes  they  represented  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  or  Hercules,  by  a woman 
with  the  body  of  a serpent.  He  had  two  sons,  Palos  and  Napos,  who  divided  his  empire.  By  the  former 
we  arc  perhaps  to  understand  the  ancestors  of  the  Polish  nation.  Among  the  Scythian  tribes,  as  in 
most  distant  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  ancients  had  placed  singular  beings,  partly  human  and  partly 
monstrous.  Thus  we  find  in  that  country  the  Oigurs,  who  afterwards  became  the  Ogres  or  giants  of  our 
fairy  tales.  There  also  were  the  Pygmies,  who  fought  with  the  cranes ; which  fable  has  been  supposed 
Tb«  Pyg-  to  relate  to  a war  between  the  Moguls  and  some  other  Tartars.  The  Pygmm  are  described  as  a small 
mm'  but  remarkably  strong  race  of  men;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  same  tradition  exists  to  this  day  in 
Scotland  concerning  the  Pechts,  or  Piets,  whose  name  may  be  of  the  same  origin.  The  cranes  was  a 
name  given  to  the  Massagetie,  who  subsisted,  as  has  been  seen,  partly  on  fish  and  partly  on  hunting  ; and 
were,  consequently,  to  be  found,  like  cranes,  in  the  marshes  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  woods  during 
the  winter.  Other  Pygmies,  who  were  probably  nothing  but  monkies,  were  placed  by  the  ancients  in 
Ethiopia,  because  that  also  was  a country  little  known,  and  therefore,  to  a proverb,  fertile  in  monsters. 
In  the  farther  Scythia,  too,  we  find  the  one-eyed  Arimatjn , and  the  Oripki,  alluded  to  by  Milton,  in  his 
description  of  Satan  “ half  on  foot,  half  flying  :** 


Religion 


*'  A*  when  a Griphon,  through  the  wilderness, 

With  winged  eouTse,  o'er  hill  sod  moory  dale. 

Pursues  the  Arirnaspian.  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  hi*  wakeful  custody  purloin’d 
The  guarded  gold.** 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Scythians  have  not  been  clearly  explained.  According  to  Herodotus 
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and  other  authors,  they  worshipped  many  of  the  same  gods  and  goddesses  as  the  Greeks,  but  under  other  History, 
names,  as  follows : * 


Vesta 

• . • Tahiti. 

Jupiter 

. . . Pajteua. 

The  Earth . . . • 

...  Apia. 

Apollo 

...  Octosyrus. 

Venus  •••••.' 

, ...  Strippasa. 

Neptune 

. • • Thamimasades. 

They  also  worshipped  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Diana:  and  they  had  a peculiar  deity  called  Zamolxis. 

Some  pretend  that  this  last-mentioned  personage  was  a mortal  He  was,  say  they,  a Geta,  or  Goth, 
bv  nation,  the  slave  of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt;  ami  afterwards  returning  to 
his  native  land,  he  civilized  his  countrymen.  Herodotus,  however,  makes  him  to  live  before  Pytha- 
goras ; so  that  he  was  possibly  no  more  than  a Buddhist  from  India,  or  perhaps  the  name  of  Zamolxis 
was  given  to  Buddha  himself.  It  is  most  probable  that  various  tribes  received  their  idols  from  dif- 
ferent sources : some  therefore  might  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  derived  through  the  colonists  at 
Colchis;  but  there  is  certainly  good  ground  to  believe  that  many  came  from  India.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Buddhists  had  communicated  their  doctrines  to  tlie  neighbouring  nations,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hence  not  only  is  the  Sanscrit  mythology  to  be  found  under 
various  modifications  from  the  Ganges  eastward  to  China,  and  northward  to  Tibet;  but  among  the 
Mongol  Tartars,  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  are  traditions  of  the  cosmogony  abounding  with  terms 

evidently  Sanscrit.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  celebrated  Odin,  or  II  Wen,  was  identical  with  M 

. . Woden. 

Zamolxis;  for  the  people  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  shores  of  the 

Baltic,  brought  w ith  them  i he  worship  of  Woden,  and  were  therefore  said  by  their  descendants  to  have 
been  led  by  that  deity.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  ancient  Get®  consigned  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to 
Zamolxis,  anil  so  did  the  Scandinavians  to  Odin,  in  words  to  this  effect,  " Odin  receive  thee!  mayest 
thou  be  with  Odin.”  That  Odin  w as  considered  the  same  an  Mercury  by  the  Roman  authors  is  well 
known  ; and  the  coincidence  of  Buodha  War  with  Mercurii  dies,  and  with  Woden's  day,  cannot  be 
accidental ; more  especially  as  it  is  only  part  of  a systematic  division  of  time  (namely,  the  division 
into  weeks),  which  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  perfectly  accordant.  The  barbarous  Scythians 
and  Scandinavians,  indeed,  corrupted  the  mild  doctrines  of  Buddha,  which  forbade  all  sanguinary 
sacrifices ; for  these  nations  even  practised  human  sacrifices : and  yet  if  we  rightly  consider 
this  point,  we  shall  perceive,  that,  shocking  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  a step  toward  the  humanizing 
of  savages ; for  the  mere  brute  man  listens  only  to  his  ferocious  passions,  and  horrid  appe- 
tites, and  slays  and  devours  all  the  enemies  he  can  conquer;  but  the  priest  persuading  him  to 
select  only  the  best  and  bravest  as  sacrifices  to  his  protecting  deity,  and  promising  him  that  after 
death  he  shall  be  rewarded,  by  quaffing  ale  with  Odin,  in  Valhalla,  from  the  skulls  of  the  victims, 
thereby  in  fact  preserves  numberless  lives,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  cannibalism  which  has  justly 
been  looked  on  as  the  last  degradation  of  human  nature.  The  existence  of  human  sacrifices, 
therefore,  among  these  savage  tribes,  is  no  proof  that  their  first  notions  of  religion  were  not  derived 
from  the  Buddhists,  although  one  of  the  marked  distinctions  of  these  latter  from  the  Brahmins  was  an 
abhorrence  of  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  We  see  that  Christianity  itself,  when  planted  among  savages, 
is  too  apt  to  be  mixed  up  with  their  old  idolatrous  rites;  and  before  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  had 
reached  the  savages  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  they  may  have  gone  through  numerous  degradations, 
passing  from  one  race  to  another,  over  wild  and  extensive  regions,  and  during  whole  ages  of 
barbarism. 

As  to  the  stories  which  are  related  of  Woden,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  Hi*  origin, 
a minute  detail  of  them.  He  was,  say  the  Gothic  writers,  a king  of  the  As®,  who  dwelt  at  Asgard , 
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H glory,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  where  in  fact  there  was  anciently  a city  called  by 
Strabo  Aspurgia,  the  metropolis  of  a province  denominated  Asia.  Woden  foreseeing,  by  the 
art  of  magic,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  for  many  agc-j 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  he  set  off  on  his  expedition,  and  fortunately  conquered  all  the 
kingdoms  that  lay  in  his  way  until  be  reached  Sweden,  where,  probably,  captivated  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  climate,  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  dying  there,  was  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  a 
god.  His  course  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  direct ; for  he  first  subdued  all  the  country 
from  the  north  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  then  embarking,  he  went  by  sea  to  the  north  of  Germany 
and  there  made  himself  master  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Franconia  ; and  afterwards  returning 
took  possession  of  Jutland,  from  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Sweden.  All  that  can  be  collected  from 
this  incredible  tale  is,  that  the  same  Scythian  tribes,  or  at  least  the  same  priests  and  teachers,  spread 
their  rites  and  customs,  at  successive  periods,  through  all  die  countries  here  named,  and  that  they 
Eradiiion  originally  came  from  the  above  country.  The  date  of  Woden’s  expedition  is  fixed  by  the  Danish 
iacKikble  wr’*ers  near  1100  years  before  the  Christian  era:  most  modem  writers,  however,  bring  it  down  to 
B.  c.  66,  when  Pompey  defeated  Mithridates  in  Upper  Armenia;  but  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Woden  as  an  individual,  neither  do  we  think  that  the  time  or  circumstances  of  that  event 
at  all  correspond  with  the  notion  of  any  such  expedition.  Mithridate9  was  the  most  learned,  the 
most  polished,  and  the  most  magnificent  sovereign  of  his  day  ; and  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  his  court,  who  had  viewed  his  statues  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Apollo, 
of  pure  gold  and  exquisite  workmanship ; his  own  statue  eight  cubits  high,  of  the  same  metal ; his 
two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  in  gold  ; and  all  the  other  marks  of  wealth  aud  power,  of  taste  and 
voluptuousness,  which  he  constantly  displayed,  could  have  had  little  appetite  for  the  bleak  and 
miserable  life  of  shivering  savages  in  Sweden*  Therefore,  let  us  confidently  conclude  that  no  such 
expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  but.  merely,  that  at  a time,  probably  some  centuries  before  Pompey  f 
the  superstition  which  had  previously  found  its  way  from  Egypt  to  India,  was  thence  transmitted  to 
the  Scythians,  and  spread  amongst  them  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reached  the  very  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  there  is  really  very  little  credible  history  of  the  Scythian  or  Gothic 
nations  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  the  Danish  history,  which  begins  with  one  Dan,  u.  c.  1050, 
and  the  Swedish,  which  sets  out  from  b.  c.  2000,  might,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  be  accounted 
fabulous;  even  if  they  were  not  loaded,  as  they  are,  with  giants,  dragons,  and  the  other  concomi- 
tants of  their  old  idolatrous  superstitions.  In  the  course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  after 
Christ,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  Lccatne  Christian.  Before  that  time  they 
had  no  means  of  history,  but  the  songs  of  their  scalds  or  bards,  and  the  sacred  mysterious  letters 
called  Runic,  which  latter  they  used  in  their  spells  and  enchantments,  but  whether  they  even  employed 
them  for  the  purpose  of  recording  events,  does  not  appear.  No  books  written  in  that  character  exist, 
nor  are  any  preserved  in  translation.  Some  inscriptions  on  stone  have  been  preserved,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  Runic,  and  as  Woden  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Runic  letters  out  of  Asia,  it  might  be 
well  to  compare  them  with  the  oldest  Sanscrit  characters  now  to  be  found  in  India.  As  to  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  also  claim  descent  from  Woden,  their  chronology  differed  extremely  from  that  of  their 
Danish  brethren.  Hengist,  who  came  to  Britain  a.  d.  441),  pretended  to  be  only  the  great-grandson 
of  this  divine  hero,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  above  1300  years  later  than  by  the  Danish  account. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  either  Hengist  or  the  Danes  were  any  great  arithmeticians:  and  as 
no  author  of  common  sense  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  writing  the  history  of  the  American 
tribes  for  a single  century  from  their  own  traditions;  so  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  History, 
which  is  recorded  from  the  dreams  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  or  built  on  some  indistinct  traditions 
of  these  Saxon  freebooters.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  tracing  the  connexion  of  nations 
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where  credible  records  fail ; one  is  by  a comparison  of  their  physical  conformation,  the  other  of  their  Hutory. 
language.  Thus,  the  descriptive  portrait  of  Attila,  the  formidable  chief  of  the  Huns,  sumamod  “ The 
Scourge  of  God,”  as  drawn  by  contemporary  writers,  about  a.  d.  450,  proves  that  he  was  of  the  same 
race  as  the  present  Calmucks : and  thus  Sir  W.  Jones  assigns  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  pure 
Hindi , or  aboriginal  language  of  India,  was  of  an  origin  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Sanscrit ; 
thereby  confirming  the  general  inference  which  we  have  drawn  from  Diodorus  and  other  writers, 
that  the  laws  and  religion  of  that  country,  preserved  in  Sanscrit  records,  were  at  least  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  were  brought  to  them  from  some  distant  region.  The  same 
comparison  of  language  has  recently  proved  that  the  traditions  relative  to  a cosmogony,  which  exist 
among  the  Mongol  Tartars  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  abound  with  Sanscrit  terms.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  same  idolatrous  system  which 

found  its  way  first  from  Egypt  to  India,  was  communicated  from  the  latter  country,  at  least  as  early 

as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  to  the  neighbouring  nations ; and  thence  gradually  spread  to 
the  shores  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the  Baltic, 

In  conformity  with  general  custom,  we  distinguish  the  Celtic  nations  from  the  Scythian,  or  Celtic 
Gothic : yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  that  distinction  with  any  great  accuracy. 

The  languages  called  Celtic,  in  modem  times,  such  as  the  Welsh,  Irish,  Highland  Scotch,  and 
Breton,  do  indeed  vary  much  in  their  inflections  from  those  which  are  of  Gothic  origin ; but  whether 
there  be  a radical  difference  between  them  may  well  be  doubted.  Neither  is  it  very  clear  what  title 
the  dialects,  just  noticed,  have  to  the  exclusive  denomination  of  Celtic;  or  within  what  limits  that 
term  was  anciently  applied,  either  to  language,  or  to  nations.  If  we  listen  to  one  class  of  antiquaries, 
we  find  that  all  Europe  was  called  Celtica ; and  that  the  groundwork  of  all  modern  tongues,  nay, 

some  say  of  the  Hebrew  itself,  was  Celtic.  Another  set  of  writers  pretend,  that  the  Celts  were  a 

race  alike  inferior  in  mind  and  body  to  the  valiant  and  enlightened  Goths,  before  whom  they  always 
retreated  westward,  till  they  were  at  last  shut  up  within  those  narrow  limits  where  the  dialects  called 
Celtic  are  still  spoken.  History  supports  neither  of  these  statements.  We  speak  not  of  wild 
traditions,  recorded  a thousand  years,  or  more,  after  the  alleged  event ; but  of  contemporary  writing. 

From  such  sources,  little  is  known  of  the  Celts  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cwsar,  who  speaks  of  them 
as  possessing  only  a part  of  Gaul.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  that  country  was  first 
named  from  them.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Romans  commonly  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  Celtica 
Gauls  (yaXxraf)  ; but  he  himself  gives  that  name  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  west,  and  north 
of  France,  and  of  the  adjoining  countries,  " as  far,”  he  says,  u as  to  Scythia.”  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  possessed  letters,  except  such  as  the  tribes  subdued  by  the  Romans  had  received  from 
their  conquerors.  Priests  they  had,  called  druids ; and  poets  or  traditionary  historians,  called  bards 
but  their  religious  ceremonies  were  bloody  and  horrible,  offering  up  to  their  imaginary  deities  human 
victims,  together  with  their  other  sacrifices.  Such  was  the  state  of  these  nations  about,  or  very  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  Christ:  prior  to  which  period  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  distinct  traces  of 
their  history.  Yet,  that  the  British  idolatry  had  a connexion  with  that  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
is  clear  from  various  statements:  and  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  immediately 
derived  from  the  Phoenicians  who,  in  very  early  ages,  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin;  and  whose 
idolatry  was  a cognate  branch  of  the  same  superstition  which  first  worshipped  the  great  lights  of 
heaven  as  visible  types  of  the  Deity ; and  afterwards,  by  an  imperceptible  transition,  came  to 
consider  them  as  ruling  intelligences  themselves;  and  as  gods,  differing  in  character,  rank,  and 
power.  Hence  the  monuments  called  druidical,  which  yet  remain  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  stupendous  one,  called  by  the  Saxons  Stonehenge,  are  of  a circular  form ; and 
the  entrance,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  grand  altar,  lie  reciprocally  east  and  west.  The  druids, 
or  priests,  who  formed  here,  as  in  the  countries  which  we  have  before  noticed,  an  hereditary  class, 
probably  introduced  agriculture  and  metallurgy:  both  of  whirh  were  practised  iu  Britain  prior  to  the 
vou  ix.  k 
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Hittory.  Roman  invasion.  In  fine,  we  trace  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  mixing  with  other  nations  in  distant  parts  of 
Europe ; as  the  Celt  o-Scyl  Ilians,  on  the  borders  of  Asia;  the  Celt- Iberians,  in  the  north  of  Spain; 
and  the  Gallo-Grecians,  in  Greece ; but  whether  the  Asiatic  Cimmerians,  in  the  Crimea  ; the  inliabitants 
of  Holstein,  formerly  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; the  Cimmerians  of  Homer,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy ; and  the  Cymry  of  Wales,  agreed  as  much  in  origin  as 
they  seemed  to  do  in  name,  and  are  also  to  be  reckoned  of  the  Celtic  race,  are  questions  which  may 
admit  of  much  doubt;  and  whose  solution  would  throw  little  light  on  any  points  of  History  really 
important. 

Habylo-  As  we  began  our  historical  survey  with  Egypt,  because  the  sacred  scriptures  furnish  as  with 

oust  and  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  ancient  state  as  a kingdom;  so  we  now  revert,  and  for  a similar  reason, 

Amjw&m.  ^ Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires,  which  in  all  historical  records  are  much  blended  together. 

These  empires,  whether  distinct  or  united,  possessed  in  very  early  times  two  vast  cities,  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  The  first  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  with 
Babel,  mentioned  in  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  indeed  is  90  translated  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  personal  identity  of  Nimrod,  or 
Nebrod,  whether  intended  by  the  sacred  writer  to  mean  an  individual,  ora  tribe;  nor  shall  we  dis- 
pute on  the  different  expositions  which  have  been  given  of  the  confusion  of  lip  or  of  language. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  in  the  days  of  Moses,  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh  existed,  and  were  referred 
to  as  well  known  cities ; and  that  the  former  was  remarkable  for  a very  lofty,  tower  and  was  built 
of  brick,  cemented  together  by  a hard  bituminous  slime.  It  appears,  too,  that  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar  (the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  territory),  was  about  the  year  b.  c.  1913,  a sort  of  tributary  or 
vassal  to  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Persia ; after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Assyrians  in  Jewish 
history,  fill  the  year  b.  c.  771,  when  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Samaria,  and  exacted  from 
Menahem  a tribute  of  1000  talents  of  silver.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  early  date  here  given  to 
the  political  establishments  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  by  the  facilities  which  these  afforded  for  building;  the  one  supplying  brick  and  cement, 
and  the  other  hardening  them  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  With  respect  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  himself  compares  it  to  that  of  Egypt,  the  seat,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
another  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world.  When  we  turn  from  tho  Mosaic  accounts  to 
those  of  the  Babylonians  themselves,  we  are  instantly  encountered  with  fables  the  most  extravagant 
and  contradictory.  Berosus,  a priest  of  that  nation,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
carries  back  tho  antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  empire  150,000  years;  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  was 
physician  to  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  who  is  followed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  gives  to  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  includes  the  Babylonian,  a duration  of  1400  years;  and  lastly,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it 
had  existed  only  520  years  when  it  was  subverted  by  tho  Mcdes. 

It  remains  to  see  how  this  obscure  interval  is  filled  up  by  these  contradictory  writers.  Of 
Berosus,  and  his  150,000  years,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  notice;  but  Diodorus  sets  out  with  the 
exploits  of  Nintts,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  son  of  Belus.  Belus,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards 
tells  us,  is  the  Babylonian  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  celebrated  tower  in  Babylon  was  dedicated.  Now  Bel, 
or  Baal,  among  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  simply  signified  The  Lord,  and  must  have  originally 
meant  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  all  things.  The  tower,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  eight 
stories,  in  the  highest  of  which  no  image  was  placed ; and  therefore,  in  thfe  mysteries  known  only  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  sacerdotal  order,  it  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  Creator,  whilst  the  seven 
lower  stories  were  respectively  dedicated  to  the  seven  great  visible  objects  of  his  power,  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  five  planets.  The  tower  itself,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  was  used  by  the  Chaldeans  for 
astronomical  purposes ; to  which  they  soon  joined  astrology : and  thus  confounded  true  with  false 
science,  as  they  had  before  confounded  true  with  false  religion. 

As  Belus  was  an  imaginary  being,  so  it  is  probable  was  his  son  Ninus,  to  whom  are  assigned 
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the  building  of  Nineveh,  and  tile  performance  of  many  great  and  incredible  exploits.  The  same  History, 
we  may  still  more  confidently  say  of  Semiranms,  the  queen  who  is  stated  to  have  succeeded 
Ninus  in  the  throne,  and  to  have  built  Babylon,  a city  far  superior  to  Nineveh  in  magnitude  and 
extent : but  as  we  find  this  lady  worshipped  as  the  celestial  Venus,  wc  may  conclude  that  the 
outline  of  her  story  is  purely  mythological.  This  is  the  more  easily  to  be  believed,  because 
there  are  no  facts  connecting  her  pretended  exploits  with  any  thing  else,  either  in  the  Babylo- 
nian,  or  any  other  history.  She  is  said,  after  spreading  the  bounds  of  her  empire  to  an  immense 
extent,  to  have  marched  against  the  king  of  India  with  a force  of  three  million  infantry,  half 
a million  cavalry,  a hundred  thousand  chariots,  &c.  Sec. : yet  her  conquests  were  like  those  of 
»Sesostris;  they  vanished  and  were  obliterated  like  a dream.  The  Indian  chronicles  do  not  even 
name  the  king  who  had  the  glory  of  repulsing  this  tremendous  invasion;  nor  do  we  find  any 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a greatness  as  is  attributed  to  Semiramis,  occurring  in  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries  from  her  death  to  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  This  prince  was  cer- 
tainly conquered  about  B.  c.  820,  by  two  chieftains,  who  had  revolted  from  his  authority,  namely, 
Arbacos,  a Mede,  and  Belesis,  a Babylonian;  but  whether  all  that  we  read  of  his  voluptuous- 
ness, and  of  his  voluntarily  burning  himself  with  his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  treasure,  be 
not  fabulous,  may  very  well  be  considered  as  matter  of  doubt.  Shortly  after  this  period,  the 
light  of  history  becomes  tolerably  clear.  Ptolemy  has  handed  down  a scries  of  astronomical 
observations  made  by  the  Chaldeans,  beginning  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  b.  c.  747.  It  is 
pretended,  that  Callisthenes  sent  to  Alexander  the  Great  a series  of  similar  observations,  going 
back  1,907  years;  but  probably  either  this  story  is  altogether  unfounded,  or  the  pretended  observations 
were  themselves  a fabrication  ; for  even  in  the  time  of  Nabonassar,  the  calculations  wore  so  incorrect  as 
to  occasion  an  error  of  twenty-five  days  in  the  first  century.  Berosus,  in  order  to  support  his  fabulous 
chronology,  pretends  that  Nabonassar  burnt  all  the  records  prior  to  his  reign.  It  is  curious  enough  to 
observe  a similar  tale  invented  in  China,  for  a similar  purpose.  That  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  about 
this  time  resided  at  Nineveh,  were  very  powerful,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  one  of  them,  Sennacherib, 
b.  c.  710,  lost  an  immense  array  on  occasion  of  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem.  About  a century 
after  this  event,  the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar  became  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  time ; and  enlarged 
and  beautified  Babylon,  on  a plan  which,  had  it  been  fully  executed,  would  have  made  that  city  the 
most  magnificent  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  observed  that  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Persia,  was  the  paramount  sovereign  of  those  five  «»d 
kings  with  whom  Abraham  fought  b.  c.  1913;  but  kingdoms  in  those  days  must  have  been  very  petty 
chieftainships ; and  Elam  itself,  which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Persia,  was  probably  no  more  than 
the  country  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  Elymais,  which  comprehended  great  part  of  Susiana, 
the  modern  Khosistan.  The  extension  and  contraction  of  geographical  names,  in  their  application 
to  territory,  at  various  periods  of  History,  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  circumstances  to  the  mind 
in  its  formation  of  historical  notions  and  judgments.  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  must  have  had  very 
few  forces  at  his  command,  since  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Abraham  with  only  318  men ; and  from 
this  time,  the  history  of  Persia  remains  in  great  obscurity  till  B.  c,  536,  when  Cyrus  the  Great  began  to 
reign ; at  which  time  the  Persians,  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  amounted  only  to  120,000  men.  The 
Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  were  anciently  called  Arii ; a name  still  traceable  in  the  modern  Airan, 
or  Iran,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  in  general  distinguish  their  country.  The  history  of  these 
nations,  like  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  is  much  blended  together  in  ancient  records,  and 
the  whole  has  become  still  more  confused,  by  the  different  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by 
different  classes  of  writers.  The  Persian  language  itself  has  undergone  at  least  three  changes  : the 
most  ancient  form  being  that  of  the  Zend , which  is  supposed  to  hare  prevailed  till  Arbaces  the  Mede 
threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ; the  second  the  Pehluti,  which  reached  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, a.  D.  641 ; and  the  third  the  modern  Persian,  which  contains  a great  mixture  of  Arabic.  The 
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llut or y,  |ategt  an(j  wri(er  on  this  subject.  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  admits  that  the  Persians  themselves  possess 
no  documents  that  merit  the  name  of  History  antecedent  to  the  fall  of  the  Arsacidte,  a.  d.  2*26.  The 
fragments  of  earlier  tradition  were  collected  together  by  the  Mohammedan  poet  Fkkdosi*  about  a.  d. 
1000,  but  they  present  only  a rhapsody  of  fables,  among  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
even  the  vestige  of  truth.  His  poem  entitled  the  Shah  Nameh  opens  with  the  reign  of  Kiumers , 
the  first  king  of  Persia,  whose  son  Seamuek  being  killed  by  the  demon  Rhemen,  the  Persian  monarch 
sends  his  troops  under  the  command  of  his  grandson  Hoshung  to  encounter  the  demons.  Hoshung, 
being  victorious,  succeeds  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  reigns  for  forty  years  over 
seven  kingdoms,  invents  agriculture,  metallurgy,  and  weaving,  and  introduces  the  worship  of  fire  as 
an  emblem  of  the  divinity.  It  has  been  questioned  who  Hoshung  was;  but  as  it  is  admitted  that 
the  most  ancient  Persian  traditions  represent  Kiumers  not  as  the  first  king  but  the  first  man,  so 
Hoshung,  the  inventor  of  so  many  arts,  and  the  founder  of  a new  religion,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  a body  of  men  who  in  a long  course  of  time  succeeded  in  civilizing  more  barbarous 
tribes.  The  barbarians  so  civilized  are  in  most  early  traditions  described  as  demons,  or  monsters; 
hence  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  Hoshung  but  fliat  the  fire-worshippers,  or 
Magi,  taught  arts  as  well  as  religion  to  the  savages  in  their  vicinity,  and  gradually  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  their  own  tribe  over  six  others.  As  the  Assyrian  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  less  gross  than 
the  Egyptian,  so  the  Persian  fire-worship  was  certainly  more  refined  than  the  Assyrian  devotion  to 
idols.  It  more  distinctly  recognised  the  One  God,  whose  existence,  we  have  seen,  was  the  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  all  the  learned  polytheists:  but  it  recognised  the  truth  under  a veil  of  falsehood;  it 
degraded  spirit  to  body,  the  immaterial  and  eternal  to  the  perishable  and  material.  This  doctrine 
is  popularly  attributed  to  Zerduscht,  or  Zoroaster,  as  its  first  teacher;  but  who  he  was  or  when  he 
lived  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover,  some  making  him  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaapes,  some 
identical  with  Moses,  and  others  with  Abraham.  His  religion  and  philosophy  are  supposed  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  which  however  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  most  refined 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Magi,  as  held  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  That 
writer  says,  “ I speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  when  I say  that  the  Persians  have  among  them 
neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars ; the  use  of  which  they  censure  as  impious  and  as  a gross  violation 
of  reason,  probably  because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake 
of  our  human  nature:"  and  Cicero  says,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  Xerxes  burnt  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  confined  within  walls  the  deities  who  ought  to  be  free  from 
every  kind  of  restraint,  and  whose  temple  and  residence  is  the  universe  itself.  The  worship  of  fire, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity,  was,  however,  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
the  firmament;  to  which  Herodotus,  perhaps  incorrectly,  adds  earth,  water,  and  the  winds.  A 
singular  circumstance  occurs  in  the  fabulous  history  of  Tahmuraz,  the  son  of  Hoshung.  This 
prince  conquered  the  demons,  but  spared  them  on  condition  of  their  leaching  him  letters.  7’he 
explanation  which  we  would  oflPer  of  this  fable  ts,  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced 
into  Persia  long  subsequent  to  the  fire-worship,  the  original  superstition  of  that  country,  and  that  it 
probably  came  from  the  frontier  tribes  of  India,  some  of  whom  the  Persians  inay  have  in  early  time 
subdued ; nor  was  this  the  only  custom  derived  from  the  same  source.  Jemshid,  the  fabulous  son  of 
Tahmura/,  is  said  to  have  reigned  700  years,  to  have  attained  great  wealth  and  splendour  by  aid  of 
the  demons,  and  to  have  divided  his  people  into  four  classes,  answering  to  the  four  original 
castes  of  the  Brahmins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  oppressed  the  Magi,  and,  as  a punishment 
for  his  impieties,  he  was  dethroned  by  Zohak,  or  the  dragon.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 

• The  author*  of  tho  French  Diciionmttrt  Httfertque  uy  that  M-  Lmy/ca,  who  in  1788  published,  in  a collection  of  tale*,  Ac., 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  an  Analytit  of  Ferdost**  great  poem  the  Skak  Namth,  first  made  that  poet  known ; but  the  fact  is  that 
an  Kngibh  tremtlai torn  in  Terse  of  tight  books  uf  the  Shall  Nameh  had  been  long  before  executed,  and  wa«  published  in  that  very  year 
by  Josartf  CjtawnoN,  E*{. 
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dynasty  typified  by  Jemshid,  was  that  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrian  domination  ; and  that  prior  History, 
to  its  fall  it  was  weakened  by  intestine  divisions  between  the  followers  of  the  pure  Magian  doctrines,  and 
the  sects  which  had  been  introduced,  together  with  letters  and  the  division  of  castes,  from  India ; these 
circumstances,  therefore,  occurred  prior  to  the  year  b.  c.  1340,  if  Herodotus  be  correct  in  assigning  to  the 
Assyrian  dominion  5*20  years,  ending  with  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  which  happened  B.  c.  820,  or  as  some  say 
B.  c.  770.  Even  these  dates  would  not  disagree  with  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  introduction  of  letters 
and  idolatry  from  Egypt  into  India  after  b.  C.  1635,  and  their  spreading  from  thence  over  great  part  of 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  thousand  years.  However,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Modes  and  Persians  were  not  so  long  as  520  years  under  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  hero,  who  first  threw 
off  that  yoke,  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  is  called  by  Diodorus,  Arbaces;  by  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Phamaces ; and  is  indisputably  the  Fcridoun  of  Persian  legends,  whose  exploits,  his  changing  himself 
into  a dragon,  &c.,  &c.,  form  the  subject  of  three  books  of  the  Shah  Nameh.  After  this  period  it 
becomes  easy  even  to  identify  individual  princes,  as  Cai-Cobad  with  the  Arsreus  of  Ctesias,  and  the  Deioces 
of  Herodotus  ; Cai  Caus,  with  Cyaxares;  and  finally  Khosrou,  with  Cyrus. 

Between  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  situated  several  countries  which  partook  of  the  idolatry  of  both.  Arabiana, 
Diodorus  observes,  and  his  remark  has  been  in  a great  measure  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  from  pC' 
his  time  to  the  present  period,  that  the  Arabians  were  never  wholly  subjected  to  any  foreign  yoke.  In  C1“*' 
the  Persian,  and  other  histories,  we  sometimes  hear  of  a king  of  Arabia  ; but  there  is  no  credible  evidence 
that  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  ever  more  united  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment  Among 
the  more  ancient  of  these  tribes  were  the  Amalekiles,  whom  some  assert  to  have  been  the  shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt  All  the  Arabians,  however,  agreed  not  only  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets, 
but  also  of  the  fixed  stars,  above  all  which,  however,  they  recognised  the  One  God.  They  had  images  of 
inferior  beings  which  they  considered  to  be  angels  or  demi-gods ; but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
personified  any  of  these  divinities  as  mortals,  so  their  early  history  is  devoid  of  those  fabulous  dynasties 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pretended  records  of  many  other  nations,  were  nothing  more  than  astro* 
nomical  facts  allegorized.  Adjoining  to  the  Arabians  were  the  Syrians,  and  beyond  these,  on  the  sea- 
coast  , were  the  Phoenicians.  Both  these  nations  very  early  entered  into  the  idolatrous  system,  of  which 
the  foundation  was  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  but  the  great  number  of  their  deities,  and 
diversity  of  their  rites,  appear  to  have  been  derived  principally  from  Egypt.  Diodorus  mentions  a tradition 
that  the  Phoenicians,  who  first  brought  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece,  were  not  the  inventors  of  it,  but 
learnt  the  use  of  letters  from  the  Syrians  ; and  as  the  latter  people  were  often  confounded  with  the  Jews 
it  is  possible  that  the  Phoenician  letters  were  really  derived  from  Judea,  though  the  more  common  opinion 
among  ancient  writers  is  that  they  came  from  Egypt.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  a very  early  age,  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  made  great  advances  in  all  the  arts,  and  distinguished  themselves  exceedingly  in  navigation  and 
commerce.  Tyre,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  less  ancient  than  Sidon,  was  nevertheless  a great  and 
distinguished  kingdom,  when  Solomon  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  b.  c.  1014.  How  long  it  had  been 
growing  up  to  that  importance,  cannot  now  be  traced.  The  Phoenician  records,  no  longer  extant,  gave  it 
a duration  of  30,000  years : but  the  fabulous  histories  of  Greece  represent  it  to  have  been  built  by  Agenor, 
an  Egyptian,  whom  some  chronologers  place  B.  c.  1497,  and  whose  son  Cadmus  first  introduced  letters  into 
Greece.  Agenor,  says  Apollodorus,  was  a son  of  Neptune,  by  Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphus,  an  Egyptian 
king ; that  is,  he  came  by  sea  to  Phoenicia,  from  that  part  of  Egypt  which  bordered  on  Lybia.  Josephus, 
indeed,  places  the  building  of  Tyre  much  later;  viz.,  only  240  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  or  b.  c.  1245,  being  about  the  time  which  some  assign  to  the  expedition  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  However  the  fact  may  be,  as  to  the  building  of  Tyre,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  settlers  in  Phoenicia  must  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  latter  date.  Since, 
according  to  all  History,  the  Phoenicians  had  long  previously  sent  out  colonies  into  many  parts  of  Greece, 
and  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  the  Argonautic  expedition  itself  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  Phrenician  colony,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  existed  at  Colchis,  in  the  Euxine  Sea. 
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Huioiy.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  origin  of  those  splendid  states  which  have  left  behind  them  imperish- 
able  monuments  of  their  taste  and  genius,  the  ancient  Grecians.  It  is  admitted  by  all  their  writers  that 
Grvcisns.  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  mere  savages,  feeding  on  acorns,  living  in  caves,  and  clothing 
themselves  in  skins  of  beasts,  till  they  received  either  directly  from  Egypt,  or  indirectly  through  Phoenicia, 
the  rudiments  of  art  and  science,  and  therewith  a general  system  of  idolatry.  The  first  colony  of  adven- 
turers is  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  Cecrops,  and  to  have  consisted  of  Saites  from  Egypt,  who 
established  themselves  at  Athens.  This  event  is  calculated  to  have  taken  place  B.  c.  1582  ; or,  according 
toothers,  1556.  Even  then  the  persecution  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had  begun;  and  it  was  still  going  on 
when  Lelex  brought  another  colony  of  Egyptians  into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  introduction  of  the  im- 
portant art  of  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece  is  universally  attributed  to  Cadmus,  who,  though  of  Egyptian 
origin,  came  directly  from  Phoenicia,  This  circumstance  is  commonly  placed  two  yean  before  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  but  it  may  not  improbably  have  been  as  shortly  after  it ; and  if 
so,  the  Mosaic  writings  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  laid  the  very  foundations  of  Grecian  literature.  At 
all  events,  the  near  coincidence  of  time  between  the  first  appearance  of  letters  in  Greece  and  the  first 
known  use  of  them,  in  writing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  a fact  no  less  curious  than  interesting.  No  sooner 
were  letters  introduced  than  there  followed  poets, — Orpheus,  and  Musseus,  and  Linus, — who  are  said  to 
have  tamed  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  charmed  the  very  trees  and  rocks  by  the  power  of  song. 

Sylve»tr«*  homines  steer,  interpresque  Deorum, 

Cedi  bus  ct  victu  fmlo  drtrrruit  Orpheus, 

Dktua  ob  hoc  lenire  fibres  nbidosque  leone*. 

A very  marked  distinction  appears  between  the  process  of  civilization  which  took  place  in  Greece,  and 
that  which  was  pursued  in  Egypt,  and  in  India.  In  both  the  latter,  the  priests  formed  an  hereditary  and 
sacred  caste ; in  the  former,  they  appear  to  have  been  mere  individuals,  or  at  most  small  fraternities. 
Anolher  marked  distinction  was  that  the  civilizers  and  civilized,  the  colonists  and  natives  in  Greece,  were 
all  speedily  amalgamated  together  and  formed  one  common  nation,  instead  of  constituting  as  in  India  a 
military  and  a labouring  caste  forever  distinct.  It  is  beyond  a doubt  that  they  brought  with  them  their 
Jove,  and  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  and  all  the  train  of  the  greater  gods  and  goddesses,  some  of  which  by 
their  names  seem  to  have  been  imported  from  Egypt,  and  others  from  Phoenicia.  Nevertheless  they 
represented  them  all  as  having  lived  in  Greece  : they  found  there  a high  mountain  for  them  to  dwell  on; 
and  introduced  them  as  persons  of  the  drama  into  all  their  tales  of  the  heroic  times.  The  coincidence  of 
many  of  these  tales  with  those  which  are  to  this  day  current  in  India,  seems  to  point  to  a common  origin, 
which  it  should  seem  can  only  have  been  in  Egypt,  and  which  would  therefore  infer  that  those  tales  existed, 
at  least  in  a rude  outline,  so  early  as  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  The  Grecians  no  doubt 
amplified  and  enriched  these  fables  with  all  the  stores  of  taste  and  genius ; but  it  was  long  before  they 
could  persuade  themselves  to  **  stoop  to  truth."  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  nearly  700 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Greece,  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  gods  and  goddesses  into  his 
tale,  without  any  authority  but  his  own  imagination ; and  it  was  450  years  later  before  the  father  of 
History,  Herodotus,  appeared.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  many  Joves,  A polios,  and 
Herculeses,  appearing  throughout  what  is  called  the  heroic  age.  It  would  be  but  a waste  of  time  to 
endeavour  to  identify  the  different  deities  of  Greece  according  to  the  supposed  times  of  their  pretended 
exploits.  We  may  only  observe,  that  if  the  arrival  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  to  teach  the  culture  of  corn,  is 
fixed  B.  c.  13S3,  it  is  probably  because  the  solemn  worship  of  that  goddess,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
was  at  that  time  first  established  there.  So  if  Janus  arrives  shortly  afterwards  in  Italy,  it  is  because  a 
body  of  his  worshippers  (for  every  idolator  has  his  favourite  idol)  about  that  time  established  themselves 
on  the  hill  which  afterwards  they  called  Janiculum,  from  this  deity,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Indian  Ganesa.  It  will  be  needless,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  it  would  be  endless,  to  go  through 
all  the  fables  of  the  heroic  age,  which  seem  to  have  very  early  occasioned  the  expression  of  Gracia 
men  da  x Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Attica  are  almost  the  only  ones  asserted,  and 
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that  with  very  little  probability,  to  have  been  founded  before  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  colonies.  Argos  Hilary, 
is  said  to  have  been  a monarchy  governed  for  no  less  than  543  years  by  the  Inachida?  (who  of  course  "" 

could  neither  rend  nor  write,  nor  keep  any  account  of  time)  before  the  arrival  of  Danaus,  who,  with  his 
fifty  daughters,  set  aside  the  descendants  of  Inachus  without  the  least  ceremony.  The  same  improbability 
applies  to  the  domination  of  Ogyges,  the  great  Boeotian  sovereign  of  Attica,  in  whose  time  happened  a 
deluge,  which  laid  that  country  waste  for  200  years.  The  family  of  Lelex,  it  is  stated,  continued  to  reign 
in  Laced  nemon  for  400  years,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  Heraclidse.  Meanwhile  we  have  the 
destruction  of  Argos  by  Perseus,  of  Thebes  by  the  Seven  famous  Chiefs,  and  of  Troy  by  the  combined 
forces  of  all  the  Grecian  kings. 

The  proper  history  of  Rome  begins  without  any  other  mixture  of  fable  than  what  arises  from  the  Homan*, 
meagerness  ami  obscurity  of  ancient  records.  This  defect  is  fairly  confessed  by  its  great  historian, 

Livy  ; but  he  does  not  pretend  either  to  give  to  his  country  an  existence  of  many  thousands  of  years,  or  to 
mix  up  with  its  events  the  exploits  of  supposed  gods  and  demi-gods.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  he 
rather  too  easily  credits  the  fable  of  Eneas's  arrival  in  Italy,  which  other  writers  have  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved. We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  antiquity  to  which  Livy  carries  up  the  Roman  history,  and  net 
attempt  to  investigate  tne  records  of  the  Latin  monarchy,  which  was  established  614  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  which  claims  as  its  founder  the  god  Janus,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 

The  great  rival  of  Rome  was  Carthage,  in  regard  to  whose  history  the  Romans  appear  to  have  acted 
with  a perfidy  utterly  disgraceful  to  them  as  a nation.  All  their  own  writers  deal  in  perpetual  declama- 
tions against  the  Punica  fidcs;  but  they  took  care  to  deprive  posterity  of  all  means  of  appreciating  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  that  complaint.  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  when  Cartilage  was 
founded;  but  it  was  probably  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  as  stated  by  Philistus,  the  Syracusan, 
who  wrote  b.  c.  350.  The  founders,  according  to  him;  were  two  Phoenicians  named  Charchedon  and 
Zorus,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  city  took  its  Greek  name  of  Charchedon.  This  is  the  earliest  and 
best  account  yet  remaining,  and  is  cited  as  credible  by  Eusebius ; but  we  must  remark,  that  Philistus 
himself  lived  near  900  years  after  the  supposed  event ; and  that  according  to  him,  Carthage  must  have 
been  almost  500  years  more  ancient  than  Rome.  The  arrival  of  Dido,  a Tyrian  princess,  at  this  spot, 
and  her  enlarging  the  city,  are  believed  to  have  taken  place  about  300  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  : 
and  of  course  it  is  thought  that.  Virgil’s  account  of  her  adventures  with  Eneas  is  a gross  anachronism. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  the  loss  of  whose  records  is  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  those  of  a nation  which 
not  only  possessed  a political  constitution  which  was  the  admiration  of  Aristotle,  but  were  at  the  head  of 
very  large  confederacies  of  foreign  states,  and  who  established  colonies  both  in  Africa  and  Europe ; some 
of  which,  as  Cadiz  and  Port  Mahon,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  dispute  prevails  with  respect  to  the  great 
expedition  undertaken  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  with  a view  partly  to 
colonization,  and  partly  to  discover  new  countries  and  modes  of  commerce.  It  is  clear  that  this  large 
armament,  consisting  of  sixty  vessels,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  founded  several  cities  on  the 
western  shore : but  whether  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  or  only  reached  the  river  of  Nun,  on 
the  Moorish  coast,  is  matter  of  contest. 

Besides  the  Carthaginians  and  their  dependents,  there  was  no  great  nation  in  Africa  known  to  the  Ethiopia, 
ancients,  except  that  of  the  Ethiopians  ; but  of  these,  the  early  history  is  singularly  confused.  In  Scrip- 
ture, we  hear  of  them  only  as  connected  with  the  Egyptians.  Homer  seems  to  have  thought  them  a very 
different  people,  innocent,  and  therefore  favourites  of  the  gods ; but  probably  his  notion,  that  the  divinities 
went  to  feast  among  them,  arose  merely  from  an  astronomical  allegory,  of  the  sun’s  declining  in  winter 
toward  the  south.  Herodotus  considers  them  as  civilized  by  the  Egyptians;  but  Diodorus  is  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  name  Ethiopians  was  loosely  given  to  all  the  dwellers 


beyond  the  desert,  though  Ethiopia  Proper  included  only  Nubia  and  part  of  Abyssinia. 

The  rest  of  Africa  was  so  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is,  to  this  day,  so  destitute  of  any  r**  of 
history  of  its  own,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a land  which  fabling  travellers  Afri<*- 
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Hi»t«ry.  had  filled  with  monsters  of  all  kinds;  hence  we  find  pygmies  here,  as  in  Scythia:  and  as  there  were 
supposed  to  be,  in  the  northern  regions,  monstrous  Arimaapians,  so  here  were  no  less  portentous  human 
beings ; the  Cynamolgi,  with  dog’s  heads ; the  Bltmmycx,  who  had  no  heads  at  all ; and  many  other 
such  wild  productions  of  the  imagination. 

Anmie*.  That  there  was  in  the  western  ocean  a rich  and  happy  island,  or  large  continent,  was  a vague  tradition 

or  superstition  among  ancient  nations ; but  of  its  history  no  one  pretended  to  have  the  slightest  know- 
ledge. We  can  hardly  think  that  the  notions  which  they  entertained  of  it  were  any  thing  more  than  the 
mere  dreams  which  all  rude  people  have  of  some  happier  clime  and  country  than  their  own,  at  a distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  sea,  or  mountain,  or  desert,  to  them  impassable.  This  traditionary  belief,  however, 
was  generally  prevalent,  down  to  the  time  of  the  actual  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  poems  now  extant  in  the  old  English  language  is  founded  entirely  on  it ; beginning 

Far  in  tea  by  west  of  8pmio 
Is  a land  bight  Cokaigo*. 

This  land  of  Cokaigne,  or  Coquina,  from  whence  our  word  Cockney  is  derived,  was  the  supposed  seat  of 
idleness  and  sensual  pleasure : the  graver  philosophical  poets  placed  in  the  same  situation  the  abodes  of 
spiritual  purity  and  celestial  happiness.  While  however  this  vast  land  remained  for  so  many  centuries  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  occupied  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  numerous 
tribes,  of  whom  some  down  to  the  present  day  exist  in  a state  of  barbarism ; but  two  nations,  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  had  each  established  a mighty  empire,  and  had  made  considerable  advances  in  some 
ornamental  as  well  as  some  useful  arts.  Their  progress,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  total  want 
of  letters,  for  their  picture  writing  could  give  no  details  of  time  and  place,  and  their  knotted  words  were 
mere  memoria  technica  to  the  individual.  The  wildest  traditions  abounded  amongst  them ; such  as  that 
. their  chiefs  were  descended  from  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  these  great  objects  of  visible  power  and 
brightness  they  paid  a barbarous  worship.  Some  authors  have  endeavoured  from  these  circumstances  to 
trace  a connection  between  the  Peruvians  and  Egyptians ; but  we  own  the  similitude  appears  to  us  to  be 
too  slight  to  build  any  rational  hypothesis  upon  ; and  we  rather  leave  all  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
these  nations  to  a time  when  physical  science  may  have  furnished  better  grounds  for  the  foundation  of  a 
just  theory. 
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TO  THIS  DIVISION. 


OF  THE  CLAIMS  AND  USES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY. 

Sacrkd  History  is  that  narrative  of  events,  commencing  from  the  creation  of  the  World,  which  Sacred 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  is  so  called,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be  written  under  Divine  superin-  . , 

tendencc,  and  is  evidently  associated  with  the  being,  perfections,  and  plans  of  Deity.  All  other  Defined, 
History  details  facts  simply,  but  Sacred  History  combines  them  with  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and 
demonstrates  the  event  to  be  coincident  with  the  purposes  of  an  infinite  mind. 

The  connection  of  every  mode  of  communicating  the  will  of  God  to  man  with  moral  and  eternal 
purposes,  is  a feature  of  Divine  Revelation  never  to  be  overlooked  ; and  Sacred  History  is  but  a part 
of  that  Revelation.  In  preparing  mankind  for  another  world,  the  Universal  Parent  has  adopted  and 
recorded  a certain  process  with  individuals,  with  families,  and  with  nations  in  this : and  as  the  dis- 
tinctive Claims  and  Uses  of  Sacred  History  originate  from  its  connection  with  the  general  subject  of 
Revelation,  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  that  subject  briefly,  while  further  than  this  it  is  not  here 
our  province  to  pursue  the  argument. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  that  upon  the  great  subject  of  morals,  Philosophers  who  were  agreed  upon  Naemity  of 
the  whole,  as  to  the  amount  of  individual  and  social  duties,  were  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  basis  'e  >on 
on  which  they  should  be  constructed.  Unless  men  concur  in  their  standard  of  moral  duties,  they 
must  be  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  their  obligation  ; and  when  the  most  eminent  of  mankind  were 
found  to  question  what  was  the  rule  by  which  they  ought  to  be  guided,  variance  and  opposition 
among  those  who  looked  up  to  them  as  teachers,  became  inevitable.  When  once  the  passions  are 
moved,  cool  and  rational  discussion  ceases : and  when  the  individual  becomes  anxious  to  support  the 
system  which  he  has  adopted,  and  is  prejudiced  against  every  argument  which  tends  to  render  it 
doubtful,  he  but  increases  the  distance  from  his  object  the  further  he  pursues  it.  The  great  ends  for 
which  the  disputants  set  out,  the  universal  duties  and  benefit  of  mankind,  are  lost  in  the  disputations 
between  the  Grove,  the  Porch,  and  the  Lyceum.  The  object  becomes  less  to  elicit  truth,  than  to 
establish  a party.  Besides  which,  what  standard  can  be  obtained  ? Is  it  nature  ? She  is  found  under 
the  government  of  the  passions,  rather  than  of  the  reason,  and  those  passions  manifest  themselves  to 
be  corrupt.  Is  it  the  fitness  of  things  ? How  shall  this  apply  to  the  savage,  who  has  no  means  of 
comparison  ? The  most  intellectual,  os  they  possess  the  great e A power  of  ascertaining  what  is  fit 
and  harmonious,  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  be  the  most  moral ; but  they  are  not  so.  Is  it  conscience  ? 

Alas,  who  is  not  aware  that  this  moral  power  may  be  viciated  ? that  conscience  may  be  depraved, 
perverted,  extinguished  ? Is  it  philosophy  ? Philosophers  are  not  agreed  on  this  momentous  point. 

Where  is  the  standard,  then  ? Socrates  observes,  there  can  be  none  unless  it  be  revealed ; and  he, 
therefore,  expected  a Divine  teacher.  This  is  the  tribute  of  reason,  to  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 
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OF  THE  CLAIMS  AND  USES 


re.J  But  morals  are  not  the  only  subject  of  human  investigation  that  require  Revelation.  God  has 

y connected  them  with  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race.  The 

origin  and  destination  of  the  material  universe  lie  hid  in  shadows,  which  no  light  can  disperse,  but 
“ the  day-spring  from  on  high.”  Some  Philosophers  contended  that  the  beautiful  order  of  nature 
was  the  result  of  chance  ; and  that  the  grand  machinery,  so  admirably  filling  up  all  the  purposes  of  its 
construction,  was  nothing  more  than  an  effect  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  certain  solid 
and  indivisible  bodies,  necessarily  moved  by  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity.  This  was  the  doctrine 
£pUuii*«n».  of  the  Epicureans.  And  Cicero  justly  asks,  “ if  this  concourse  of  atoms  can  make  a world,  why 
does  it  never  form  a portico,  a temple,  a house,  or  a city,  which  are  certainly  much  easier  to  be 
effected  ?'**  Others  held  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Among  these,  Aristotle  has  been  classed.  But 
his  representations  are  so  different  on  various  occasions,  that  one  can  hardly  decide,  whether  he 
meant  to  say,  the  matter  out  of  which  the  universe  was  composed  was  eternal,  or  the  form  itself  in 
which  it  subsists.  The  latter  lias  been  generally  understood : and  if  so,  he  maintained  his  position 
in  the  face  of  reason  and  of  facts;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  whatever  is  eternal  should 
be  also  unchangeable  ; and  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  material  u'orld,  which  he  assumes  to  be  eternal,  is 
everyday  undergoing  some  alteration. 

Egyptian*.  The  Egyptians  held,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  man  sprang  from  the  earth,  when  it  was 
in  a miry,  and  almost  fluid  state,  as  insects  exude  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  when  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  causes  putrescences  to  be  formed  out  of  it.  Why  marshy  places,  acted  upon  by  the 
heat,  do  not  produce  men  and  women  now,  if  this' hypothesis  be  rational,  remains  to  be  explained  : as 
also,  since  none  of  those  productions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  day,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
are  assumed  by  such  reason ers  to  be  immutable,  when,  and  from  what  cause,  the  earth  lost  her  power 
to  generate  human  beings,  w'hile  she  retains  that  of  producing  vegetables.  Amidst  these  and  other 
contradictory  theories,  the  result  of  much  study,  and  defended  with  no  inconsiderable  zeal,  was  it  not 
essential  to  man’s  happiness  that  the  questions,  f Whence  am  I ? What  am  I,’  should  he  answered  ? 

‘ Whence  are  the  existences  around  me  ? What  is  required  of  me  ? Whither  md  I tending?  In  what 
shall  these  things  terminate  ?’ — The  greater  part  of  the  observances  of  the  Ancients  so  completely  origi- 
nated in  tradition,  that  their  most  distinguished  men  confessed  they  were  unable  to  account  for  usages 
which  they  practised.  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Porphyry,  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  universal 
prevalence  of  sacrifice,  and  their  entire  ignorance  as  to  its  origination.  Whatever  related  to  futurity, 
as  it  could  be  reasoned  upon  with  so  little  satisfaction,  was  examined  in  its  traditional  shape,  and 
adopted  with  an  eagerness  that  proved  at  once  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  scantiness  of  their 
information.  w Being  of  Beings,”  said  Aristotle,  “ have  mercy  upon  me  I”  What  would  such  a Philo- 
sopher have  given  for  “ a sure  word  of  prophecy  ?**  And  cau  it  be  imagined  that  the  Parent  of  the 
universe  should  leave  his  children  destitute  of  that  information  which  is  so  essential  to  their  present 
well-being,  their  comfort  in  dying  moments,  and  their  interests  in  eternity  ? If  Revelation  be  necessary 
(and  after  such  considerations,  furnished  by  reason,  philosophy,  facts,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature,  the  position  is  no  longer  problematical,)  can  it  be 
imagined  that  such  a Revelation  has  not  been  granted  ? and  if  it  has  been  given,  where  shall  we  look 
for  it  but  as  it  rises  in  the  fountains  of  Sacred  History  ? For  all  its  doctrines  are  essentially  connected 
with  its  FACTS. 

IVe  B.bir.  If  the  question  of  Revelation  be  conceded,  it  will  then  be  seen,  upon  the  widest  scrutiny,  that  no 

pretensions  to  it  have  been  tenabl^f  not  to  say  established,  but  those  advanced  by  the  Bible.  The 
Hindoo  institutions,  usually  deemed  the  most  philosophical  and  intellectual,  have  no  sustainable 
antiquity  in  comparison  with  those  of  Moses.  The  boasted  Koran  of  Mohammed  is  evidently  of 
later  date — borrowed  in  its  most  important  facts  and  precepts  from  the  book  which  it  attempts  to 
rival : the  whole  work  is  too  contracted  to  apply  to  universal  man  ; too  mean  to  support  the  claim  of 

• Cic.  de  A 'at.  Dror.  ii.  37. 
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Inspiration  ; and  too  sensual  to  emanate  from  the  pure  and  infinite  Spirit.  Other  assumptions,  among  s»cr*d 
different  nations,  when  brought  to  the  test,  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  defective : and  if  placed  in  % H' ^ . 
comparison  with  Scripture,  will  only  confirm  its  Claims. 

The  question  of  Inspiration  arises  out  of  Revelation,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  Revelation  la'pinnon.' 
must  be  either  immediate  or  transmissive  : it  must  bt  communicated  to  the  human  race  one  by  one, 
individually  and  immediately  ; or  be  committed  to  a few,  by  them  written  down,  and  thus  circulated 
and  perpetuated.  The  first  supposition  requires  perpetual  Inspiration  in  respect  of  every  man  ; the 
last  is  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  Bible,  and  connected  with  the  character  of  Sacred  History.  We 
cannot  have  a Revelation  without  Inspiration.  All  that  reason  could  achieve  has  been  attempted  by 
Philosophers  of  various  ages  and  countries  *,  and  the  Sacred  Historians  could  have  no  advantage  over 
others,  excepting  on  this  ground.  Whatever  superiority  of  information  distinguishes  the  Bible,  must 
be  Inspiration — whatever  Inspiration  rests  upon  the  whole,  must  belong  to  its  History,  as  u part  of 
that  whole  ; — and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  not  only  gives  the  facta  recorded  a superhuman  authority, 
but  imparts  a different  character  to  the  Historians  themselves.  The  character  of  the  Narrator  in  all 
History  stands  first  in  point  of  order.  He  must  possess  integrity,  or  we  cannot  rely  upon  his  repre- 
sentations ; wisdom,  or  we  cannot  confide  in  his  discrimination ; an  unbiassed  mind,  or  we  shall  only 
obtain  partial  statements.  The  Narrator  in  this  case  is  God  himself  the  Fountain  of  Truth ; to  whom  Namier, 
all  things  are  open,  who  is  incapable  of  error,  and  whose  authority  is  impressed  upon  the  whole 
communication.  The  Historian  becomes  no  more  than  the  medium  through  which  Inspiration  acts ; 
and  all  his  faculties  are  under  the  direction  of  a power  superior  to  themselves.  His  memory  acquires 
a supernatural  extent  j while  “ all  things  are  brought  to  his  remembrance  ” in  their  order,  and  lire 
recorded  with  an  accuracy  unattainable  in  any  other  way,  unimaginable  on  any  other  principle.  They 
are  not  original  Authors,  but  Scribes  to  the  Great  Narrator.  And  if  the  principle  be  not  carried  so 
far — if  in  cases  of  which  they  were  eye-  witnesses  they  may  be  said  to  be  Authors — the  admission  of 
their  statements  into  Revelation  supposes  that  their  natural  faculties  were  under  a superior  influence, 
preserving  them  from  those  errors  to  which  human  infirmity,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  renders 
the  mere  human  Historian  liable.  This  superintendence  comports  with  leaving  the  writer  to  choose 
his  oivn  words,  and  retain  his  own  style  and  manner.  It  is  obvious,  with  regard  to  the  Prophets,  that, 
although  they  record  events  so  evidently  out  of  the  reach  of  human  prescience  at  the  time  when 
they  wrote  events  unconnected  with  any  existing  train  of  circumstances  which  could  give  counte- 
nance to  them  as  probable,  much  less  enable  them  to  embody  them  from  futurity ; — nevertheless  they 
retained  their  several  peculiarities  of  style,  and  are  as  distinguishable  from  each  other  in  manner  and 
language  as  any  other  writers.  Prophecy  puts  their  Inspiration  beyond  doubt ; and  the  retention  of 
their  peculiarities  by  each,  as  clearly  evinces  that  Inspiration  docs  not  necessarily  interrupt  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Historian. 

Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  were  we  required  to  wave  the  plea  of  Inspiration  altogether,  Ckiraner 
the  natural  character  of  the  Sacred  Historians  ranks  them  with  the  first  of  human  beings.  In  point  Historian" 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception,  of  the  power  of  discrimination,  of  unaffected  simplicity,  of 
ingenuous  disinterestedness,  of  unbending  integrity,  of  successful  execution,  they  are  unrivalled  j 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  productions  with  the  most  admired  labours  of  antiquity,  to 
assign  to  them  unhesitatingly  the  preference.  From  the  enactments  of  Moses,  almost  all  legislation 
has  been  drawn,  both  as  to  principle  and  to  form  ; and  where  any  departure  from  his  grand  outline 
is  attempted,  the  change  has  been  perceptibly  for  the  worse : while  the  most  elegant  Critic  of  the 
heathen  world  has  produced  the  opening  of  his  narrative,  as  the  most  striking  specimen  of  the  true 
sublime  which  could  be  presented. — “ God  said — what  ? Be  light — and  light  was.  Be  earth — and 
it  was  so.”  Few  will  dispute  the  authority  of  Longinus  on  such  a subject ; and  none  can  doubt  his 
taste  and  judgment.  If  Sacred  History  be  tried  by  the  character  of  its  Narrators,  it  wears  the  marks 
of  undoubted  authenticity. 

12 
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s*er«i  l^et  it  be  tried  by  the  events  narrated,  another  important  criterion  of  History.  The  earliest  and 

s-  , moat  interesting  events  form  the  subject  of  its  record.  It  begins  where  Revelation  must  be  supposed 
Mr  t0  commcnce  testimony,  with  the  origin  of  the  visible  creation.  The  first  inquiries  of  man  are 
directed  towards  the  material  universe,  himself  constituting  so  noble  a part  of  it,  and  its  destinies  being 
so  inseparably  associated  with  his  own.  Urged  by  a nobler  impulse  than  curiosity,  he  endeavours  to 
retrace  the  stream  of  time  to  its  fountain,  and  to  penetrate  even  to  the  Infinite  Cause,  by  whom  all 
events  arc  generated.  What  was  to  the  Philosopher  a subject  of  speculation,  giving  birth  to  num 
berless  and  contradictory  hypotheses,  is  to  Moses  simply  a subject  of  History.  The  first  sentence  of 
his  narrative  unveils  the  hidden  and  eternal  cause,  settles  the  disputes  of  Philosophy,  assumes  the 
fact  of  the  Creation,  declares  the  Creator,  and  pruceeds  to  a detail  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  stupendous  transaction.  u lathe  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  j”-—a  grandeur 
of  expression,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  celebrated  passage  so  distinguished  by  Longinus.  Around 
this  revealed  truth,  as  a central  point,  the  scattered  schemes  of  Philosophy  rally ; correcting  their 
errors,  reconciling  their  differences,  and  contributing  their  researches  : Science  finds  the  base  upon 
which  to  place  a fulcrum  that  can  raise  the  world ; History  discovers  the  spring  of  the  ever-flowing 
tide  of  time ; and  Chronology  the  punctual  stuns,  the  fixed,  determinate,  immovable  point,  whence 
all  her  dates  are  deduced,  and  to  which  all  divisions  of  time  are  to  be  referred.  This  great  fact 
being  established,  the  Historian  proceeds  briefly,  yet  distinctly,  to  enumerate  the  lending  particulars  of 
this  operation  ; passes  on  to  a consideration  of  man’s  primeval  state ; unfolds  the  facts  attending  his 
degradation,  leading  to  the  miseries  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  accounting  for  the  thousand  natural 
shocks  that  “ flesh  is  heir  to.” — The  narrative  thus  instantly  connects  itself  with  the  scheme  chosen 
for  his  recovery,  into  which  all  other  events  necessarily  resolve  themselves ; and  the  grand  march  of 
Providence  is  distinctly  visible,  through  all  the  shadows  of  ages  ; from  the  chorus  of  the  sons  of  God 
at  the  birth  of  nature,  to  the  final  shout  of  the  Archangel,  and  the  trumpet  which  shall  awaken  the 
dead. 

To  go  over  the  various  periods  of  this  history  is  not  the  business  of  a preliminary  dissertation : 
but  to  advert  to  them  thus  generally,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  position,  that  the  events  recorded  are  such,  in  their  nature,  as  might  he  expected  from  Revelation, 
and  as  arc  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  the  purposes  of  History.  To  apply  to  them  the  general  rule  of 
historical  judgment,  they  have  all  the  collateral  evidences  of  which  such  facts  could  be  capable, 
r niia«*rai  Moses  has  no  contemporary  Historian  ; the  most  ancient  writers  fall  centuries  after  him ; and  he 
vinietiir'.  recor(js  eventa  which  took  place  centuries  before  his  birth.  The  Deluge  forms  the  common  epoch  from 
which  all  nation's  commence  their  records ; and,  under  different  names,  Noah  is  the  first  Monarch 
announced  in  History.  Traditions  relative  to  the  Creation  agree  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  in  all 
essential  points,  and  even  in  form,  whatever  speculations  and  fables  may  disfigure  the  simple  account. 
Historians,  and  Poets  more  ancient  than  Historians,  drew  from  this  common  source.  Traditions  of 
the  Fall  are  to  be  traced  over  all  the  East,  and  among  the  VVestern  nations ; they  traverse  the  North, 
and  occupy  the  South  ; they  have  penetrated  the  wilds  of  America,  and  are  planted  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean : in  truth,  the  forms  of  worship  and  observances  added  to  these  traditions,  every 
where  authenticate  the  Mosaic  Narrative ; and  from  their  universality,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  they  not  originated  in  fact,  a sanction  is  given  to  Sacred  History,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected,  and  which  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  because  it  is  indirect  in  its  nature  and 
infinitely  diversified  in  its  form. 

>>»cr«d  It  is  no  small  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  that  it  furnishes  a clue  to 

cLeYiilii  many  facts,  which,  although  known,  could  not  have  been  understood  without  its  assistance.  It 
ol,’cr  serves  to  correct  other  Historians,  and  in  every  instance  into  which  the  Sacred  Writings  and  general 
History  come  into  contact,  it  is  to  them  what  the  chronometer  is  to  the  common  watch  ; it  measures 
the  same  period,  but  does  it  with  superior  precision  ; it  relates  the  same  events,  but  with  greater 
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accuracy.  Still  further,  as  the  floating  traditions  of  the  heathen  world  bear  upon  the  facts  recorded  s*«ed 
iis  the  Scriptures ; so,  by  a reaction,  Sacred  History  developes  the  hidden  import  of  many  an  v H^ory- 
ancient  institution,  the  intention  of  which  was  not  comprehended  by  those  who  lived  under  it,  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  understood  ; and  gives  consistency  and  reality  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 

It  brings  distant  occurrences  to  bear  upon  each  other ; it  discloses  political  interests  jarring  among 
themselves,  all  tending  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  human 
race.  It  supplies,  in  short,  to  time  what  gravity  is  to  space — the  principle  which  holds  and  draws 
every  thing  together. 

If  wre  examine  the  manner  of  narration  ; one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Sacred  History,  Fidelity  of 
which,  while  it  demonstrates  its  authenticity,  renders  it  invaluable,  is  the  fidelity  with  which  it  NaiT*lion- 
relates  occurrences  offensive  to  the  existing  powers,  and  not  always  honourable  to  the  Historian  him- 
self. Patriotism  is  evidently  a moral  principle  highly  appreciated  by  Moses  : yet  he  disguises  nothing 
that  reflects  disgrace  upon  his  country.  While  he  could  even  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  whom  he  governed  ; yet  he  never  conceals  and  never  palliates  their  rebellions,  their 
ingratitude,  and  their  vices.  Self-love  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Historian  ; yet  he  records  his  own  follies  and  infirmities,  with  the  same  simplicity  and  sincerity  with 
which  he  wrote  down  the  sins  of  his  countrymen.  What  a principle  must  that  have  been,  which  could 
thus  absorb  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  induce  him,  with  whatever  painful  feelings,  to  give  his 
testimony  alike  against  himself  and  his  people ! This  faithfulness  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  honest  in  this,  than  in  almost  Biofraphy. 
any  other  species  of  writing.  In  History  the  disgraces  of  a country  are  borne  by  multitudes  ; the  guilt 
of  a people,  large  in  itself,  is  bo  divided  among  them,  that  the  individual  participation  appears  compara- 
tively small,  while  our  self-love  induces  us  to  take  more  than  our  share  of  its  honours  : but  in  Biography 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  an  individual ; to  whom  the  whole  praise  or  blame  exclusively  belongs. 

The  writer  also,  in  most  instances,  stands  in  some  personal  relation  to  him.  If  as  a friend,  he  too 
frequently  gives  the  beau  idea/,  the  creature  of  his  own  imagination,  instead  of  the  living  being,  whose 
characteristics  he  professes  to  have  marked  as  they  arose,  and  to  have  written  down  in  all  the  reality 
of  their  existence.  If  as  an  enemy,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  perceive,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
record,  real  excellencies.  He  sometimes  dips  his  pen,  not  in  ink,  but  in  the  gall  which  flows  from  an 
envious  heart ; and  in  no  instance  fails  to  give  a tone  to  his  narrative  corresponding  with  the  actual 
state  of  his  feelings  in  respect  of  his  subject. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Sacred  History  maintains  its  high  purity  of  character ; and  the  Instance*, 
same  inflexible  adherence  to  facts,  and  the  same  simplicity  of  detail,  pervades  its  Biography.  The 
writer  is  indeed  always  a “ man  of  like  passions  with  others,”  but  his  passions  are  subordinate  to 
sincerity  and  truth.  Abraham,  “ the  friend  of  God,”  shall  be  placed  before  us  in  all  the  pusillani- 
mity of  his  equivocation,  as  well  as  in  all  the  strength  of  his  faith  ; — Balaam,  the  adversary  of  Israel, 
shall  be  delineated  by  the  Jewish  Historian  in  all  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  his  mind;  and  his  sins, 
and  his  talents,  shall  he  given  in  the  same  dear,  unruffled,  undisguised  language. 

We  have  noticed  the  moral  purposes  to  which  it  is  one  of  the  decided  excellencies  of  the  Fr*nkm-«« 
Scriptures  to  subordinate  every  thing.  Hence  the  space  assigned  to  the  life  of  Abraham  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  to  that  of  the  Jews  as  a people  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  Scripture  History.  Upon  •VirJ ,hi*1** 
that  people  were  suspended  the  moral  destinies  of  the  world.  But  the  most  important  objects  that 
are  held  in  view  are  never  inconsistently  pursued.  They  mislead  us  in  nothing,  they  disguise  from 
us  nothing,  to  subserve  any  purpose.  Unquestionably,  the  great  object  for  tthich  the  whole  narrative 
is  placed  before  us,  is  to  impress  the  claims  of  truth  and  virtue  on  the  mind,  and  to  win  us  to  the 
path  of  wisdom  by  exhibiting  its  rewards.  But  the  difficulties  of  a wise  and  virtuous  course 
are  not  disguised.  The  total  failures  of  some  who  have  entered  upon  it : the  partial  failures  of 
all.  Cain,  and  Esau,  and  hot’s  Wife,  and  Balaam,  and  Saul,  stand  in  faithful  record  of  a total 
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sacred  departure  from  what  most  men  would  have  thought  the  fear  of  Clod  ; — while  the  Scripture  History  of 
v ’l'  Noah,  and  of  Abraham,  and  of  Lot,  and  of  David,  and  of  Solomon,  as  faithfully  exhibits  the  tempta- 
tions that  have  charms  foi  us  all,  and  the  failures  of  God’s  most  favoured  children.  The  whole  Bible 
breathes  the  same  tone  of  noblQ  frankness.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a Judas  and  a Peter ; a 
Demas  and  a Barnabas ; a Simon  Magus  and  an  Apostle  Paul  ! One  is  constantly  reminded  of  God, 
who  cannot  lie. 

And  why — perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  in  this  place — does  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whom  we  have  seen  to  be  the  real  Historian  of  this  volume,  thus  appear  almost  solicitous  to  detach 
our  entire  confidence  from  its  greatest  names  ? Because,  in  point  of  fact,  even  they  were  not  worthy 
of  that  confidence — because  other  names  less  worthy  had  then  claimed  our  unqualified  imitation  with 
some  sort  of  specious  precedent ; but  above  all,  because  there  was  “ a Name  above  every  name,’ 
toward  which  human  attention  was  at  last  to  be  directed,  and  in  which  the  most  unhesitating  confidence 
might  be  placed  with  safety. 

Riiir*  «f  The  rules  of  interpreting  Sacred  History  must  arise  out  of  itself,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 

Sacred  Hiv  character.  If  its  pretensions  he  established,  so  is  its  authority.  It  must  be  permitted  to  assume 
,ur>  its  own  principles,  and  to  furnish  the  data  upon  which  it  should  he  judged.  To  every  Science 
something  is  conceded,  as  the  axioms  whence  its  truths  arc  demonstrable,  or  the  reasoning  process 
cannot  advance,  nor  any  certain  deductions  be  made.  Its  claims  as  Revelation  are  first  to  be  examined  ; 
and  if  these  be  granted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  it  must  state  its  own  principles ; it  must  he 
compared  with  itself ; and  it  must  be  judged  by  its  agreement,  or  the  contrary,  with  its  own 
pretensions.  This  mode  of  investigation  applies  as  well  to  its  History  as  to  any  brunch  of  its 
information  ; with  this  difference,  that  on  certain  doctrines,  or  descriptions  relative  to  the  Deity,  to 
eternity,  and  to  spiritual  subjects,  we  can  have  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
consistency  of  its  own  testimony,  the  harmony  of  the  parts  of  the  system  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  whole,  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  subjects  themselves : but  its  History  is  capable  of 
corroboration,  from  many  collateral  circumstances,  and  from  external  and  foreign  testimony.  While, 
therefore,  it  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  principles,  it  does  not  shrink  from  critical  examination  ; 
and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  confirmations  afforded  by  contemporary  Historians,  so  far  as 
they  reach,  and  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  relative  to  more  remote  facts,  which  they  only  learned 
from  tradition. 

lu  chirac*  Already  its  characteristics  have  been  adverted  to  ; and  those  points  in  which  it  iB  distinguished 
from  all  other  History  arc  of  no  small  moment,  in  forming  our  judgment  respecting  its  excellence  and 
superiority.  It  is  more  extensive  than  any  other  record.  It  has  rolled  back  the  cloud  which  hung 
over  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  and  unveiled  the  fountain  of  being.  It  deduces  the  human  race  from 
one  man,  and  not  only  traces  all  nations  to  a common  stock,  but  discloses  the  political  origin 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  these,  as  they  sprang 
from  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  were  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  over  the  world  : it  is  sufficient, 
at  present,  to  advert  to  the  fact.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  History,  did  not  flourish  unt; 
after  the  regular  records  of  the  Bible  had  closed  with  the  captivity  of  Judah ; and  Orpheus,  if  he 
ever  existed,  lived  probably  in  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon.  Homer  did  not  write  until  about 
eight  centuries  and  a half  before  the  Christian  »ra.  The  earliest  records  of  Egypt,  of  China,  and 
of  those  nations  which  have  assumed  the  remotest  antiquity,  have  convicted  themselves  of  misre- 
presentation in  point  of  Chronology;  and  by  comparing  their  assumed  dates  with  known  ones, 
especially  with  astronomical  observations  which  they  have  recorded,  it  is  demonstrable  that  no 
historical  feet  exists  which  can  be  traced  further  than  about  two  centuries  later  than  Noah ; while 
the  usual  origin  of  Ancient  History  is  at  least  eleven  hundred  years  later  than  Mobcs  ; or  even 
calculating  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  Grecian  Poets,  Hesiod  himself  did  not  write  until  seven 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  Legislator ; that  is,  about  fourteen  centuries  after  the  Flood ; 
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the  renowned  Grecian  Historian  not  flourishing  until  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  subsequent  to  Sacred 
that  grand  event.  Sacred  History  begins  not  with  the  narrative  of  any  particular  people,  but  is  a ^ . 

history  of  the  whole  human  race,  until  long  after,  when  they  were  dispersed  abroad,  and  the  vast 
family  of  mankind  divided  into  nations,  it  selected  the  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  and  confined 
its  attention  principally  to  that  people,  as  the  stock  whence  the  Messiah  should  spring,  “ in  whom  all 
nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.’1  Such  is  the  extensive  character  of  Sacred  History ; and 
upon  the  principles  already  laid  down,  for  reasons  arising  out  of  its  Inspiration,  it  must  be  more  certain 
than  human  record. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  far  its  belief  is  matter  of  Reason,  and  how  far  matter  of  Faith  ? This  is  an  Mutter  « f 
important  inquiry;  for  Sacred  History,  being  such  as  we  have  described,  is  the  object  of  both.  On 
points  purely  rational,  its  belief  isomdoubtedly  as  much  matter  of  Henson  as  any  other  History.  Most 
events  arc*  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature : its  record  of  them  is  simple  testimony,  subject  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  any  other  record.  Here  one  naturally  inquires,  whether  the  writer  witnessed  what  he 
relates  ? If  so,  whether  he  were  a competent  judge  of  that  which  he  witnessed  ? If  he  were  not  an 
eye-witness,  through  what  medium  he  received  his  information  ? Whether  the  sources  whence  he 
derived  it,  were  to  be  relied  upon  ? In  almost  every  case,  these  questions  are  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  fact,  that  the  writer  himself  witnessed  the  event,  that  he  recorded  it  at  the  time,  and  that  his 
simple  narrative  gives  no  opinion,  but  leaves  every  man  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon  it.  The 
History  grew,  therefore,  after  the  book  of  Genesis  (and  it  might  be  shown  through  what  channel  Moses 
probably  received  his  information  of  the  facts  therein  recorded,)  under  the  hand  of  the  Jewish  Legis- 
lator  and  succeeding  rulers  of  that  nation,  from  year  to  year,  until  it  acquired  the  bulk  and  harmony 
in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  parts  of  the  History,  the  belief  of  which,  as  they  relate  to  events  out  of  the  M»uer  of 
ordinary  course  of  Nature,  and  to  spiritual  subjects,  must  be  matter  of  Faith,  In  these  we  must  repose  *,aUh’ 
upon  the  tried  veracity  of  the  Historian;  at  the  same  time  remembering  whom  he  introduces  as  the 
agent.  Doubtless  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  interference.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  nothing  more  than  her  ordinary  course,  and 
they  originate  in  the  Divine  volitions.  The  will  of  God  is  the  great  law,  by  which  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  universe  is  governed.  It  would  be  too  much  to  presume,  either  that  these  things  are  un- 
alterable in  themselves,  or  that  they  had  never  deviated  from  the  course  which  we  see  them  take,  when 
the  testimony  of  men  of  acknowledged  veracity  in  every  other  case,  is  direct  to  the  contrary.  Miracles 
are  capable  of  evidence ; and  when  we  say,  that  these  things  are  subjects  of  Faith,  we  by  no  means 
wish  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  Reason.  In  short,  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  there  must  be  an  union 
of  both.  Revelation  doss  not  violate  Reason,  but  exceeds  it:  Faith  is,  in  this  respect,  but  Reason 
matured  ; carried  into  an  element  purer  than  her  own,  and  ripened  into  Religion.  As  sense  rises  to 
Reason,  and  Reason  soars  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  : Faith  is  but  the  higher  sense  ; and,  of  stronger 
pinion  than  Reason,  takes  her  flight  where  Reason  cannot  reach.  These  are  the  gradations  by  which 
we  ascend  to  the  invisible  God,  from  the  footstool  of  his  works,  to  the  throne  of  his  glory. 

A question  remains,  whether  there  are  degrees  of  Credibility  in  Sacred  History  ; and  if  so,  what  of 

they  are  ; to  what  extent  they  reach  ; and  by  what  standard  they  are  to  be  measured.  The  answer  to  Crwl,l,,l'tJr- 
this  inquiry  must  depend,  first,  upon  the  concession  or  denial  of  its  character  as  a Revelation ; as  con- 
ducted under  Divine  superintendence,  or  as  left  to  itself.  If  the  fact  of  its  Inspiration  be  granted, 
it  is  futile  to  speak  of  degrees  of  Credibility : the  evidence  belonging  to  the  subject  is  complete  in 
all  its  parts  ; every  thing  becomes  absolutely  certain ; every  thing  must  be  admitted  as  infallibly  true. 

Upon  this  point,  we  have  given  neither  a sparing,  nor  a doubtful  opinion.  We  have  argued  its  Inspi- 
ration, and  have  intimated  its  corresponding  claims. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  conceded,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  that  there  is  stronger 
evidence  for  those  portions  of  Sacred  History  which  most  require  it,  than  for  others  in  which  we 
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Sacred  have  either  an  inferior  interest,  or  are  capable  of  gathering  testimonies  nearer  home,  or  from  existing 
y M circumstances.  The  Pentateuch,  for  instance,  as  relating  to  a remoter  antiquity  than  any  other 
portion,  and  to  events  connected  with  the  very  birth  of  time,  comes  before  us  guaranteed  by  a more 
ample  scope  of  evidence,  than  any  subsequent  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  no  less  true,  that  certain 
leading  facts  in  these  books  are  more  strongly  attested  in  themselves,  and  more  supported  by  collateral 
evidence,  than  others  of  less  moment  to  the  world.  Such  as  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  the 
Dispersion  of  the  People,  the  Birth  and  Life  of  Abraham,  the  History  of  Joseph,  the  Miracles  of 
Moses  in  Egypt,  &c. ; all  of  which  are  preserved  in  various  ancient  records  under  different  forms 
Other  facts  are  not  weakened  by  the  strength  peculiarly  attached  to  these  ; their  prominence  arising 
from  their  preeminent  importance  in  themselves,  and  to  mankind.  And  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  re 
marks  which  have  been  made,  apply  to  the  Bible  at  large,  they  have  peculiar  force  when  directed  to 
the  New  Testament.  But  this  subject  will  be  fully  treated  in  a future  Essay,  on  the  Historical  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

There  arc  peculiarities  belonging  to  Sacred  History,  so  remote  from  every  thing  seen  among  men, 
and  such  an  unearthly  character  is  given  even  to  its  relation  of  ordinary  concerns,  that  the  most  super- 
lu  pcae-  ficial  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  distinguish  it  from  every  human  production.  Its  true  and  faithful 
portraiture  of  our  own  nature,  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  alone  suffices  to  establish  this  ob- 
servation. There  is  a knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a master-key  to  its  subtilest  recesses,  which 
not  only  surpasses  human  penetration  in  its  origin,  but  astonishes  while  it  terrifies  the  individual  whose 
bosom  is  laid  open  to  his  own  inspection  ; and  who  finds  himself  a stranger,  where  he  had  thought 
himself  most  at  home.  Perhaps  this  is  a fact  more  striking  than  even  its  impartial  delineation  of  the 
character  of  others — and  certainly  infinitely  more  important  to  us.  Not  a lurking  passion  is  suffered 
to  remain  undetected  in  its  living  pictures.  Motives  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  avow,  are 
dragged  before  our  conscience,  in  the  history  of  another:  and  while  his  sentence  is  passed,  we  feel 
a personal  condemnation.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  and  highest  Use  of  History : to  speak  to  the 
heart  through  the  understanding ; to  make  ever)'  character  that  is  brought  before  us,  promote  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  PERIOD. 

n Ir  the  principles  advanced  in  our  introductory  construction  of  the  Mosaic  account  that  so  it  was.  Aotedihi 

. ]' , Essays  are  just,  it  will  follow,  that  we  have  no  History  The  state  of  primeval  matter  was  confused,  the  ele-  Tiai1  PrrwM*‘ 

Ilutorr  of  many  hundred  years  from  the  beginning  of  time,  ex-  merits  of  all  things  commingled  in  an  indistinguishable 
ri^o  from  ctpling  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  inert  mass — covered  with  darkness — empty,  un-  *‘j"' 

Ui*  Bible.  The  distinction  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  is  formed,  unfathomable.  -1 

inapplicable  to  facts  at  this  period,  one  source  of  au-  The  period  at  which  this  beginning  is  to  be  fixed  is  *.  c. 
thentic  information  alone  subsisting;  we  may  enter,  not  now  an  object  of  inquiry ; it  would  lend  us  too  far,  *00-1* 

therefore,  at  once  upon  our  design,  by  breaking  up  the  and  it  will  find  its  proper  place  of  discussion  in  our 

fountains  of  all  human  events,  as  they  are  discovered  by  separate  paper  upon  C’hronoloov.  It  may  suffice  for  f!hn>»*>- 

Moses.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  overlook  those  the  present  to  observe,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  ' 
traditional  circumstances  which  bear  upon  these  ear-  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  are  mmippotted 
liest  records,  and  which  are  noticed  and  presented,  by  any  rational  evidence;  that  some  of  their  remotest 
under  various  forms,  by  the  poels  and  historians  of  dates  may  be  traced  to  certain  events  recorded  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  These,  confessedly  later  than  Scriptures,  and  consequently  falling  within  its  system  of 

Moses,  amidst  all  the  variations  of  their  respective  chronology;  and  that  considerable  confusion  has  arisen 

fables,  have  agreeing  features,  which  show  their  alii-  by  regarding  these  ancient  records  as  relating  to 
ance  to  each  other,  and  betray  the  common  source  remote  sovereignties,  when  in  many  instances  they 
whence  they  were  borrowed.  respected  particular  families  which  governed  at  the 

Creatio*  The  world  was  created  ; and  was  not,  as  some  «>£  the  same  time  several  principalities  (answerab'e  to  the 
heathen  philosophers  affirmed,  eternal.  It  was  the  Saxon  Heptarchy),  hut  which  were  represented  by  the 
result  of  design;  and  not,  as  the  Epicureans  held,  the  Egyptians  as  successive,  while  they  were  in  trulh  con- 
fortuitous  combination  of  atoms  impelled  together  by  temporary.  Rochart  indeed  has  shown  that  the  earthly 
their  own  gravity — the  production  of  chance.  It  was  reigns  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  the  oldest  of 
the  work  of  one  Being,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  their  dynasties,  extend  not  beyond  the  time  of  Joseph, 
goodness.  “ In  the  beginning,  Goo  created  the  heaven  The  idea  of  an  original  chaos,  without  any  very  nude-  Chaos 
and  the  earth.”  Whether  the  matter  of  the  world  were  rial  variation,  except  as  to  form  and  expression,  has 
before  the  era  of  this  great  transaction,  in  a chaotic  been  adopted  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  as  well  by 
stale,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disputation  in  all  the  poets,  as  by  historians  und  philosophers.  Orpheus 
ages  ; it  seems  most  consonant  with  the  simplicity  of  the  and  Hesiod,  among  the  first ; Sanchoniatlion,  Moschus, 
only  authentic  record  upon  this  subject,  to  conclude  and  Manetho,  among  the  second  ; and  among  the  lust, 
that  the  materials  were  created,  at  the  time  when  they  by  no  less  a person  than  Pluto  himself;  who  says,  that 
were  employed  to  frame  this  beautiful  structure  of  the  **  chaos,  or  first  matter,  was  the  ytVoci  *tock.  out  of 
universe.  This  could  he  effected  by  Omnipotence,  which  every  thing  was  composed."  These  writers,  in- 
and  in  a moment:  and  it  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  deed,  differed  as  to  the  first  principe,  whether  it  were 
VOL.  tx.  b 
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^ IfiUnry,  water  or  fire,  or  a commixture  of  element* — a sort  of 
fluid  earth — and  the  last  seems  to  hove  been  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  poets;  whose  general  conclusions 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  concentrated  in  the 
eloquent  opening  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

Prvipnmivfl  The  work  of  creation  was  progressive.  The  whole 
erratum.  was  reduced  to  order  in  six  days.  The  agency  em- 
ployed is,  the  Word  of  G<*i — **  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  last;"  and  the 
“ Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.” 
These  representations  accord  also  with  the  mighty  JUit 
imagined  in  antiquity,  expressed  by  Ovid;  traced  to 
Moses;  Bpplnudcd  by  Longinus;  and,  with  the  uni- 
versal idea  of  a first  principle,  called  by  some  a wind  ; 
by  others,  /ore ; impregnating  the  chaos,  and  giving 
hirth  to  nature.  We  cannot  consent  to  understand  the 
six  days  mystically.  The  simplicity  of  the  terms  re- 
quires a plain  and  literal  interpretation.  lie  who 
formed  matter  out  of  nothing  in  an  instant  could,  by 
the  same  power  with  which  he  constituted  the  materials, 
have  given  form  to  the  creation.  But  he  chose  to  in- 
terpose a sensible  space  of  time  between  those  works, 
which  he  could  as  easily  have  effected  by  a single  act 
of  his  will. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  matter  by  the 
Creator  was  the  communication  of  a rapid  motion  to  a 
portion  of  it,  which  constituted  light*  And  this  is  men- 
tioned before  the  creation  of  the  sun  or  of  the  stars. 
Some  have  conceived  that  the  sun  was  then  in  existence, 
but  had  not  yet  become  visible,  except  through  a dense 
atmosphere,  which  gave  this  appearance  of  u diffused 
twilight,  while  the  body  whence  it  emanated  was  un- 
seen. We  ndbcrc  still  to  the  literal  history,  and  in  so 
doing  must  conclude,  that  it  was  the  diffusion  of  that 
light  which  was  afterwards  collected  into  one  body — 
the  sun.  The  means  by  which  such  a result  was  ef- 
fectuated must  be  unknown  to  us,  who  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  sun  itself,  what  is  it*  nature,  and  how 
it  produces  or  communicates  light.  The  fact  is  simply 
we  have  light  mentioned  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
creation  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  After  the  grant  of 
light,  we  have  the  division  of  it  from  darkness ; the 
names  of  Day  and  of  Night  imposed ; “ and  the  evening 
Order  of  was,  and  the  morning  was — one  day.”  This  mode  of 

creation.  reckoning  from  the  evening  to  the  morning,  and  of 

First  day.  placing  the  darkness  first,  accords  with  all  the  usages 
of  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  its  mythological  repre- 
sentation of  night  ns  the  cldcr-born  of  nuture.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day. 

Second  day.  On  ihe  second  day  an  erpansion  was  made;  for  so 
the  word  (jppl)  rendered  M firmament”  signifies,  and 
serins  to  refer  to  the  atmosphere  encircling  the  globe, 
possessing  density  sufficient  to  support  the  clouds ; 
drawing  up  particles  of  water,  until  the  accumulation 
is  too  great  for  it  to  sustain,  and  then  suffering  them  to 
fall  iu  showers  of  rain.  This  appears  to  bo  the  import 
of  the  separation  which  it  was  said  to  make  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  waters;  unless,  indeed, 
there  is  reference  to  an  accumulation  of  waters  in  the 
heavens,  supposed  by  some  to  have  subsisted  originally, 
and  to  huve  been  expended  ut  the  deluge.  The  Seventy 
have  rendered  it  by  » word  signifying  •olidity,  which  is 
countenanced  by  that  adopted  by  our  translators : the 
rendering  which  we  have  preferred  is  literal,  and  seems 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  existing  phenomena  of 
nature, 


The  work  of  creation  proceeded  on  the  third  day,  to  Autcdilu- 
gather  the  waters,  before  universally  diffused,  into  their  *>■*«•  period, 
grand  receptacles,  imposing  upon  them  the  name  of 
“ sea* and  to  render  the  earth,  thus  made  visible, 
anti  which  now  received  its  distinctive  appellation,  ca- 
puble  of  producing,  at  the  divine  mandate,  herbs,  plants, 
trees,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  vegetation ; each 
possessing  in  itself  the  seeds  of  reproduction,  and 
bearing  the  fruits  correspondent  with  its  kind. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sun  and  moon  were  created.  Fourth  day 
which  are  described  by  the  historian,  according  to 
their  visible  appearance,  as  “ the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights” — hi*  language  being  accommodated  to  the  po- 
pular sense,  rather  than  confined  to  philosophical  pre- 
cision ; the  moon,  although  much  less  than  the  sun, 
approaching  so  near  us,  appears  of  almost  equal  mag- 
nitude ; and,  far  inferior  in  dimension  to  those  heavenly 
and  distant  bodies  which  are  so  insignificant  to  the 
naked  eye,  she  yet  occupies  a more  important  and  use- 
ful station  to  us,  in  her  immediate  connexion  with  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  Such  a mode  of  expression, 
conformed  to  ordinary  appearances,  is  perfectly  allow- 
able, interferes  with  no  system  of  philosophy,  and  is 
rendered  more  valuable,  as  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
meanest  comprehension.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
evidently  represented,  in  their  immediate  relation  to  w 
when  their  uses  are  specified,  M to  give  light  upon  the 
earth” — to  distinguish  between  day  and  night — to 
measure  out,  and  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  ancients  regarded  them  as  signs  of  another  order, 
and  built  upon  this  imagination  the  splendid,  imposing, 
but  unphilosophical  and  futile  theory  of  astrology. 

“ He  made  the  stars  also but  whether  on  that  day, 
nr  whether  the  account  extends  to  the  entire  universe  ; 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  only  ; or  only  to  the  solar 
system,  of  which  our  globe  is  a part,  and  which  some 
celebrated  writers  have  considered  as  most  probable — 
the  history  docs  not  determine.  Of  the  same  order  is 
the  inquiry,  whether  angels  were  created  on  the  first 
day,  and  as  the  first  work  of  that  day? — or  whether 
they  subsisted  before,  and  were  called  into  being  at 
some  unknown  and  more  remote  period  selected  from 
eternity?  We  only  know  that  they  witnessed  the 
process  of  the  creation — which,  indeed,  they  might  have 
done  had  they  been  only  the  first-created  on  the  first 
day.  Of  their  creation  Moses  does  not  speak ; but 
Job  assures  us  (or  rather  God,  addressing  himself  to 
Job),  that  at  the  creation  of  the  earlh  M Uie  morning- 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.”  Our  speculations  must  be  utterly  unavailing 
u|K>u  a subject,  respecting  which  the  historian  himself 
is  wholly  silent. 

The  fifth  day  produced  from  the  waters  the  inhabit-  Fifth  day. 
ants  of  the  deep,  the  fowls  of  heaven — and,  perhaps, 
insects  are  intended  by  “ the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,"  as  found  in  connexion  with  winged  animals ; the 
fin*  of  those  which  inhabit  the  water  being  only  wings 
adapted  to  the  element  to  which  they  are  confined. 

On  the  sixth  day  all  terrestrial  animals  were  formed — Sixth  Amy. 
both  beasts  and  reptiles : then,  also,  man  was  made 
“of  the  dust  of  the  earth,”  and  animated  with  “a 
living  soul.” 

As  this  creation  of  man  was  the  most  sublime  work, 
and  the  very  end  of  all  other  ol  the  divine  operations, 
a more  enlarged  account  is  given  of  it  than  of  any  of  the 
rest;  the  historian  resuming  it,  alter  he  appeared  to 
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have  rested  from  his  short,  but  comprehensive  narra- 
tive. The  particular*  stated  are  few,  but  they  are  most 
interestin'*.  “ God  created  man  in  his  own  image.” 
There  were  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  what 
we  know  of  man,  in  his  original  state,  from  this  his- 
torical record,  and  what  wc  conceive  of  Deity,  as  essen- 
tial to  his  nature  and  sovereignty.  In  his  intellectual 
endowments,  in  hi*  dominion,  in  his  felicity , he  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God ; but  we  apprehend  the 
point  of  resemblance  particularly  intended  is  his  purity. 
“ Male  and  female  created  he  them.”  In  regard  to  this 
clause  of  the  record,  it  evidently  implies,  that  whatever 
is  intended  by  the  image  of  God  is  alike  applicable  to 
both  sexes : he  was  created  male  and  female ; but  man 
is  his  general  title;  and  man,  in  this  sexual  distinction, 
is  formed  after  the  divine  resemblance.  From  these 
expressions  arose  the  monstrous  fable,  imagined  by  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  adopted  by  Plato,  and  very  treuerally 
diffused  in  tradition,  that  the  first  man  united  in  one 
person  both  sexes — (urtpoyurue) ; — a singular  and 
striking  evidence  this  that  the  history  ot  Moses  had 
not  only  been  traditionally  circulated  in  substance,  but 
received  even  in  form,  since  its  expremons  were  so 
misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

The  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  side  of  the  man  ; 
but  at  wbat  lime  is  not  absolutely  fixed-  lie  was  first 
created;  he  was  placed  in  the  station  which  he  was  to 
occupy  ; he  was  there  long  enough  to  fed  the  barren- 
ness of  solitude,  amt  to  learn  that  it  was  not  good  for 
him  to  be  aioue.  Cast  into  a deep  sleep,  the  Creator 
took  one  of  his  ribs  and  fashioned  it  into  woman.  For 
reasons  which  cannot  be  fathomed  he  chose  means 
to  produce  an  end  to  which  they  were  in  themselves 
wholly  inadequate ; he  who  employed  six  day*  in  the 
creation  could  have  effected  it  at  once ; and  he  who 
formed  the  female  from  a rib,  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  nature  by  which  man  is  yet  produced,  evince*  no  less 
an  act  of  creation,  and  from  materials  as  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  work. 

41  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  fin  idled,  and 
all  the  host  of  them.”  When  the  great  design  was 
completed,  God  was  said  to  rest  from  his  work ; an 
expression,  doubtless,  accommodated  to  the  common 
forms  of  speech,  and  our  conceptions : for  “ the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fuiuteth  not ; neither 
is  weary.’*  In  commemoration  of  this  consummation  of 
fiia  phn,  “God  blessed  the  neventh  day,  and  sanctified 
iu”  This  fact  is  established  by  observances  kept  up 
until  the  resurrection  of  Christ — by  the  separation  of  a 
seventh  part  of  our  time  still,  to  religious  purposes ; 
although,  for  siillicient  reasons,  the  day  has  been 
changed  ; and  by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circum- 
stance of  the  universal  practice,  from  time  immemorial, 
of  considering  the  number  *et*n,  as  a number  of  per- 
fection. The  food  allotted  to  man,  was  vegetable ; — 
“ every  herb  bearing  teed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth’’  and  the  *•  fruit  of  every  tree.”  The  ancients 
all  agreed  in  this  fact.  Poetry  and  philosophy  con- 
tended that  man  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  earth 
only.  Pythagoras  built  his  plea  for  abstinence  from 
flesh,  as  much  on  this  tradition  as  upon  his  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis. 

Man  thus  created,  mule  and  female,  was  placed  in  a 
garden  “ eastward  in  Eden.”  The  human  race  wore 
alt  derived  from  two  persons,  Adam  and  Eve;  who 
were  endowed  with  all  perfections  of  roiud  and  of 


body,  and  encircled  with  every  arrangement  of  circum-  Antrdilu* 
stances  which  could  conduce  to  their  felicity;  heaven  viau|wiUn!. 
within,  and  paradise  around.  Some  have  imagined  that  '-•v— ■ — ' 
the  whole  of  these  representations  are  allegorical,  and 
that  there  never  wu  a local  paradise.  If  these  incipient 
records  ore  allegorical,  all  that  follows  may  be  so,  for  Not  allege- 
any  sufficient  reason  that  can  lie  assigned  for  tile  rlc*^ 
contrary.  Hut  to  put  this  speculation  at  rest,  it  i9 
evident,  that  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible  speak  of 
those  event*,  and  other*  which  followed,  as  facts— that 
the  apostle  Paul  so  reasons  upon  them,  and  trace* 
analogic*  between  them,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
the  person  of  Christ ; and  that  to  regard  these  narra- 
tives a*  metaphorical  representation*  of  man's  primitive 
slate,  is  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  history,  and 
to  leave  us  without  « record  of  the  moat  important 
transactions  in  the  infancy  of  lime ; and  iu  which  the 
human  race  ha*  the  deepest  interest.  Others,  have 
transferred  this  blissful  habitation,  from  the  earth  to 
wc  know  not  what  unknown  regions, — in  the  moon 
• — the  immeasurable  expansion  of  *[»uee~ the  third 
heaven*. 

There  are  several  places  which  have  borne  the  name  Several 
of  Eden  : some  have  been  mentoued  in  the  Scriptures ; bd'iu*. 
others  by  different  writers.  These  sometime*  appeur 
under  a little  variation,  being  written  Adrian,  and 
Aden,  as  well  as  Eden.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  applied  to  various  situations  distinguished  for 
beauty  in  themselves,  or  for  their  superiority  over  sur- 
rounding scenery  ; thus  perpetuating,  through  all  gene- 
rations, and  in  all  countries,  the  memory  of  thi* 
original  garden  of  delight.  The  name  of  paradise  ha* 
the  Kume  universality  of  application. 

It  is  evident  that  the  historian  speaks  of  it  as  a place  U'cal. 
upon  earth  ; und  distinguishes  it*  locality  by  assigning 
countries  and  river*  as  its  boundaries,  which  were  well 
known  in  his  day,  at  least  traditionally,  and  fur  ages 
afterwards. 

The  conjectures  a*  to  its  situation  have  been  un-  Conjee, 
bounded,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  have  all  been  lure*  a*  la 
honoured  with  the  imputation  of  tearing  it  on  their  ”* 

Iwflm ; and  America,  since  her  discovery,  has  not tlua' 
been  excluded  a share  in  the  distinction.  Person* 
have  been  misled,  sometimes  by  similarity  of  name* 
given  to  rivers  and  districts  iu  different  countries ; 
others  by  geographical  resemblance*  of  certain  portions 
of  the  earth  to  ihe  sketch  of  the  site  of  Eden,  as  given 
by  Moses ; others,  again,  by  live  produce  of  certain 
spots  abounding  with  gold  or  precious  stones— con- 
forming, in  their  imagination,  the  particular  gems  of  the 
selected  country  to  the  unknown  words  by  which  the 
riches  of  paradise  arc  described,  and  which  are  ren- 
dered iu  our  translation,  “ bdellium  and  the  oynx- 
stonc.” 

The  general  opinion  seem*  to  lean  towards  Persia,  (Vioot  bn 
which  Sir  William  Jones  is  inclined  to  think  was  the  deUrmiiwd. 
fountain  of  knowledge  to  Ihe  world.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  on  thi* 
point.  Tile  deluge  must  have  made  such  an  alteration 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  to  have  swept  away  all 
traces  of  local  scenery.  And  here  we  differ  in  toio  from 
the  respectable  and  learned  writers  of  the  Ancient  Uni- 
versal History,  who  impugn  this  argument,  and  main- 
tain “that  Moses  described  things  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  when  he  wrote."  To  constitute  it  a 
correct  history,  especially  with  its  distinct  claims  to 
b 2 
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History.  inspiration,  lie  must  have  designed  to  describe  the  place 
i as  it  really  was  originally  situated.  And  we  have  said, 
that  its  boundaries  were  traditionally  well  known  in  his 
day,  because  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  so 
distinctly  market!  as  to  be  easily  traced  until  Noah; 
by  whom  the  knowledge  of  them  generally  might  after- 
wards be  transmitted  through  his  family,  although  no 
features  of  the  actual  scenery  remained  ; and  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  guide  their  posterity  of  the 
earlier  times,  so  far  towards  the  spot  where  Eden  once 
stood,  as  to  enable  them  to  fix  upon  some  existing 
riverB  to  denote  generally  what  could  not  be  precisely 
determined.  For  when  the  garden  itself  perished,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  its  express  local 
boundaries  should  also  disappear. 

Heathen  Tradition  furnishes  among  the  heathens  abundant 
truiironwa  testimonies,  both  to  this  garden,  and  the  blissful  con- 
t»i  ihe»e  dition  of  its  innocent  inhabitants.  Who  can  doubt  that 

tacts.  the  g^|(jcn  ag*'  celebrated  with  so  much  poetical 

fire,  and  adopted  so  universally  by  philosophy  itself, 
originated  iu  the  state  of  primeval  felicity  appertaining 
to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  ? The  Elysiun 
fields,  and  the  garden  of  Adonis,  seem  to  refer  to  their 
paradise  ; for  Bochart  shows  that  the  name  Elytian  is 
Phenician,  and  of  similar  import  with  the  Hebrew 
term  Eden,  implying  a garden  of  delight.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  garden  of  the  Hcspcrides,  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  Ogygia,  Taprobane.  and  other  celebrated 
bowers  of  happiness,  conceived  by  the  ancients,  whose 
substance,  if  they  were  more  than  shadows,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  paradise  of  Moses. 

Homage.  I*  may  neCfR*ary  to  add,  that  from  the  fact  of  the 
connubial  union  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated,  the  historian  takes 
occasion  to  establish  a grand  article  of  jurisprudence, 
as  it  has  proved  in  the  event,  by  its  adoption  into  all 
well-cultivated  states,  regarding  marriage ; which  de- 
monstrates that  the  law  of  morals  and  the  law  of 
nature  are  in  foci  coincident ; and  that  we  come 
nearer  the  one,  as  in  its  detail  we  approximate  to  the 
other.  “ Therefore,  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  ; and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."  It  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  Christ 
adopts  this  sentiment,  and  with  it  the  express  language ; 
thereby  giving  his  august  and  indisputable  sanction  to 
the  Mosaic  History  as  a narrative  of  facts,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  substance,  when  he  quotes  this  passage 
literally,  and  affirms  that  the  departure  from  it  in 
some  respects  in  the  law  of  Moses  was  compelled  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  **  the 
hardness  of  heart”  (to  use  his  own  terms)  of  the 
people  over  whom  this  distinguished  legislator  pre- 
sided ; but  that  the  institution,  as  here  recited,  is  the 
genuine  law  of  morals,  and  should  be  that  of  society, 
as  conformed  to  the  law  of  nature,  **  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

State  of  in-  The  slate  of  innocence  is  justly  described  as  one  of 
ujorncc.  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  purity.  “ They  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed.1' 
Such  a representation  accords  with  the  circumstances 
supposed ; and  no  other  could  be  imagined  conform- 
able to  truth.  Plato,  pmhahly  gathering  this  fact 
from  tradition,  but  certainly  adopting  it,  Irom  what- 
ever source  he  derived  it,  as  amongst  the  features  of 
that  state  of  primeval  innocence  which  he  imagines  to 
be  the  golden  age,  describes  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 


world  in  similar  language.  4‘  They  lived,”  said  lie»  Antrdilu- 
M naked  and  exposed — uncovered  to  the  seasons,”  for  *‘an  F^*1®*1* 
no  storms  were  there  ! (yvpvtn  (r  tcut  atrrpturoi  £wpav-  - 
Xovrrrc  ra  xoXAa  rvtporro.)  The  earth  was  then  also 
represented  as  producing  spontaneously  all  necessary 
things;  a renewal  of  which  Virgil  anticipates  in  the 
latter  days,  in  the  eclogue  Pollio,  and  in  language 
taken  partly  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
future  reign  of  the  Messiah;  known  to  him,  possibly, 
through  the  Greek  translation ; and  certainly  from 
the  fables  of  the  poets  relative  to  the  golden  age,  which 
he  expects  to  be  revived,  and  which  we  now  see  sprang 
from  tradition,  flowing  from  this  primeval  state.  That 
he  refers  to  those  delineations  of  the  golden  age  is  evi- 
dent, when  he  describes  bis  hero  as  one 

— — — quo  fi'TTM  primum 
Daiinet,  *c  tato  aurget  griit  ourra  tnundo — 

“ by  whom  the  iron  years  shall  cease,  and  the  golden 
age  ari«e  upon  all  the  world  and  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal features,  he  supposes 

- . omnia  ferrt  omnia  tellui: 

Non  raatros  palietur  humua,  non  vinca  faicem— 

a every  land  shall  produce  all  neoessary  things ; the 
ground  shall  not  endure  the  harrow,  nor  shall  the  vine 
need  the  pruning-hook.*1 — Inspired  by  his  subject,  he 
seems  to  have  cuught  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  while  he 
details  also  the  ancient  representations  of  man’s  ori- 
ginal state — 

At  tibi  prims,  puer,  nullo  mtumscuU  cultu, 

Krranteo  herieraa  pataim  cum  baccate,  tdlua, 

MutaqiM  ri i.l rat i colocaaia  fundet  acantbo, 

■ oec  magnua  metutat  atmeata  leones, 

14  The  earth  shall  pour  before  thee,  sweet  boy,  without 
culture,  her  smiling  first-fruits : the  timid  herds  shall 
not  fear  the  formidable  lions.1' — The  golden  age,  so 
conceived,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  paradisaical 
state. 

Such  was  the  primeval  state  of  mail. — He  named  the  The  fall, 
various  animals  ns  they  were  summoned  before  him,  by 
some  kind  of  immediate  intuition,  without  which  it 
would  also  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  speech. 

He  received  the  partner  of  his  life  and  fortunes  in  the 
way  which  ban  been  described ; who  proved,  alas  ! the 
companion  not  only  of  his  weal,  but  of  his  woe.  His 
habitation  was  paradise ; his  occupation  to  “ dress  the 
garden,  and  to  keep  it  his  food  was  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  the  earth  ; his  prohibition,  one  only  law — 
that,  of  a single  tree  in  Eden,  " he  should  not  eat.’’ 

The  prohibition  was  a lest  of  obedience — the  penalty 
was  death.  The  test  was  conformable  to  the  simpli- 
city of  man's  original  state;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  other  test  could  have  been  applied  to  a moral 
agent  in  such  a situation.  It  must  be  a test  addressed 
to  the  senses,  for  to  it  alone  could  temptation  attach. 

In  all  its  simplicity,  it  was  a covenant  acknowledging 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
creature;  demanding  the  seal  of  obedience,  involving 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  subject,  and  attaching 
to  it  penalties  and  rewards.  In  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  law  was  the  criminality  of  the  breach 
of  it ; its  violation  was  an  impeachment  of  divine  truth, 
a suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  ol  God 
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History.  defiance  of  his  authority,  a dissatisfaction  with  their 
'-•k/w  state,  an  ambition  to  surpuss  it ; the  breach  of  a positive 
law,  with  all  its  obligations,  and  an  open  renunciation 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  Creator.  We  have  ventured 
these  remarks  upon  the  facts  about  to  be  staled,  be- 
cause their  simplicity  has  been  ohjected  against  the 
Mosaic  History  by  those  who  have  not  considered  that 
the  spirit  of  disobedience  did  not  depend  upon  tbe 
extent  of  the  actual  offence,  and  that  the  act  must  of 
necessity  conform  to  the  simplicity  of  the  state  in 
which  the  moral  agents  were  placed. 

Mosaic  The  history  of  this  melancholy  transaction  cannot 
History.  be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Moses. — ‘‘Now 
the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  ihu 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said 
unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said,  je  shall  noteat 
of  every  tree  of  the  garden?  And  the  woman  said 
unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eut  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of 
the  garden  : but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ; and  ye  shall  be  ax 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman 
saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ; 
and  gave  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat." 
Kemarki.  Such  is  the  history — which  we  canoot  conceive  to 
he  allegorical  for  reasons  already  assigned  ; the  sim- 
plicity of  which  accords,  as  we  have  shown,  with  the 
primeval  state  of  man ; and  if  it  be  rejected,  we  have 
no  History  whatever  of  what  we  were,  or  the  way  in 
which  wc  became  what  we  are.  The  serpent,  described 
only  by  his  subtlety,  was  originally  a very  different 
animal  from  what  he  now  is — and  he  is  still,  in  some 
countries,  a very  beautiful  one.  Some  species  of 
serpents  bred  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  have  an  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  are  of  a golden  colour,  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  with  amazing  splendour.  The  fiery,  flying 
serpents,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  this 
order,  arc  called  by  Moses  by  the  same  name  (in 
Mum.  xxi.  6.)  as  is  applied  to  the  highest  orders  of 
angelical  existences — seraphim  (D'STW)— an  appellation 
which  would  never  have  been  selected  to  describe 
celestial  beings,  had  not  the  creature  itself  been  trans- 
cendently  beautiful.  The  serpent  cuuld  be  no  more 
than  the  organ  of  on  invisible  agent;  and  we  have 
here  the  first  intimation  of  a spiritual  being,  fallen  from 
rectitude,  becoming  the  tempter  of  innocence;  having 
involved  others  in  his  ruin,  desirous  to  augment  his 
victims ; and  subsequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
under  the  form  in  which  he  seduced  our  first  parents. 
Sewell  of  That  the  serpent  should  speak  is  a difficulty  which  has 
th*  Mrpeat.  induced  *omt  to  suppose  that  all  animals  had  originally 
tlie  gift  of  speech ; others,  that  no  speaking  took  place, 
but  that  the  motions  of  the  animal  indicated  his  in- 
tentions ; and  others,  that  he  Rpake,  and  accounted  for 
it  as  the  virtue  of  the  tree  which  he  recommended,  and 
of  which  he  professed  to  have  eaten.  Moses  said — 
he  spake : to  the  rest  we  can  say  nothing,  since  it  is 
not  for  ua  to  supply  what  the  history  has  left  untold. 
Trees— of  As  to  the  trees,  it  is  probable,  that  the  one  was 

k'1C  ns  the  preservative  of  man's  immortality;  its 

aow  ge,  jm|t  bpjng,  designed  to  invigorate  him,  and  ward  off 


decay : the  other,  being  the  test  of  his  allegiance,  in  Aotedilu- 
allusion  to  that,  and  to  the  consequences  of  his  dis-  visa  pmod. 
obedience,  was  denominated  M the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.*' 

Man  transgressed — and  felt  the  first  consciousness  of  Sentence, 
guilt.  Summoned  by  his  Creator,  he  could  not  deny  his 
offence ; but  he  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  blame 
to  the  woman,  by  whom  it  was  cast  upon  the  serpent : 
each  excusing  themselves  by  referring  to  the  organ  of 
their  rebellion,  neither  denying  the  fact.  Sentence  was 
passed  upon  the  rerpent,  that  he  should  be  degraded 
from  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  creation,  whatever 
it  was,  and  become  a grovelling  reptile ; ujxon  the 
woman,  that  the  pangs  of  child-hearing  should  be 
entailed  upon  her,  and  her  posterity  ; upon  the  man,  that 
he  should  be  driven  from  paradise,  exposed  to  hard- 
ship, earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
labour  npon  the  soil  which  was  cursed  for  his  sake; 
upon  both,  that  they  should  die,  and  return  to  their 
dust. 

Such  was  the  fall ; of  the  consequences  of  which  Conse- 
they  became  immediately  sensible  in  various  wavs,  quance”. 
Shame  took  possession  of  them  ; their  bodies  no  longer 
were  guarded  against  the  elements,  which  now  changed ; 
tliey  ueeded  a covering,  and  received  it,  from  inter- 
woven leaves  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  They  were 
expelled  Eden,  and  forbidden  ever  to  return ; a fiery 
guard  of  cherubim  was  placed  to  guard  tbe  hallowed 
spot,  and  its  original  possessore  became  (what  men 
have  ever  since  been)  pilgrims  upon  the  earth. 

The  principal  features  of  this  disastrous  event  are  Tradition, 
preserved  in  tradition.  Plato  represents  them  in  his 
Symposiacs.  " Porus  being  drunk  with  nectar,  enters 
the  garden  of  Jupiter,  is  circumvented  by  Peuia,  and 
thence  cast  out.”  This  fable  is  mentioned  by  Origen, 
as  referring  to  the  fall.  The  deterioration  of  human 
affairs  is  generally  stated  by  the  andents,  in  (lie 
golden  age  yielding  first  to  that  of  silver,  finally  to  that 
of  iron.  The  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  tree,  of 
the  serpent  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fall,  is  blended 
with  Grecian  ceremonies;  the  very  name  of  Eve  being 
preserved  in  tbeir  observances,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
serpent,  employed  in  their  mysteries.  It  is  even  to  be 
traced  amidst  the  traditions  of  Peru,  and  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles  ; thus  penetrating  the  idolatrous  recesses 
of  the  uew  world.* 

The  historian  does  not  determine  the  residence  of  the  Cain  and 
first  parents  of  the  human  race,  after  they  were  ex-  Abel, 
pelled  paradise — it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  *•». 
wander  far  from  a spot  so  endeared  to  them  by  re  col-  -• 

lections  at  once  pleasing  and  painful:  and  tradition 
seems  to  fix  their  earliest  abode  somewhere  in  India.  -tottf. 

The  first-born  of  Adam  was  Cain — the  aecond, 
probably  about  a year  later,  Abel.  The  name  of  the 
first,  possession*  indicates  the  fond  expectations  of  the 
mother — that  of  the  second,  vanity*  seems  to  inti- 
mate some  early  disappointment  of  her  hopes.  The 
youths  grew  up  to  manhood ; they  chose  their  occu- 
patious;  the  one  was  a husbandman,  the  other  a 
shepherd.  How  long  they  lived  together  before  the 
fatal  catastroplie  which  rcudered  the  one  the  first 
victim  of  death,  and  the  other  a murderer,  cannot  be 
decided l.  it  may  be  inferred  that  several  years  had 


* S*«  the  testimonies  of  MaicnoniUe*.  ^unchooiathon,  Plutarch  I 
collected  by  Lu  Pluche,  Grotm*,  aud  others. 
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Hihtory.  elapsed  before  this  event,  since  Cain  expressed  appre- 
hension*  subsequently,  which  implied  some  cou-idcrablc 
population  on  the  earth.  The  brothers  brought  an 
ollering  each  to  God;  the  one  appears  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Creator,  in  the  presentation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; the  other  a sacrifice , offered  as 
the  apostle  assures  us  in  faith,  and  therefore  acceptable, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  great  atonement  which 
should  eventually  be  made  for  sin  * The  characters 
of  these  brothers  were  very  different.  In  the  gracious 
expostulations  of  the  Deity  with  Cain,  and  in  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  St.  John,  connected  with  that  of 
St.  Paul,  we  are  assured  of  what  the  tenour  of  the 
history  would  have  allowed  us  fairly  to  infer,  that 
the  one  was  righteous,  and  the  other  wicked ; AM 
obtaining  t lie  witness  of  God  in  his  favour.  The 
offering  of  Cain  was  rejected,  while  that  of  Iiits  brother 
was  regarded  with  approbation.  The  bad  passions  of 
this  wicked  man  became  infuriated,  and  were  written 
in  dark  and  legible  characters  upon  his  countenance. 
A conference  between  God  and  this  rebel  took  place. 
Who  shall  say  in  what  way  it  was  conducted?  for 
who  can  tell  tlie  inconceivable  and  innumerable  chan- 
nels of  access  which  the  Father  of  Spirits  has  to  the 
spirits  which  he  created?  It  seems  to  have  been  by  au 
audible  voice;  it  appears  as  though  Deity  had  not  yet 
left  off  conversing  with  his  fallen  creature  immediately. 
Every  appeal  was  made  to  hi*  reason,  and  to  his 
conscience;  and  every  appeal  was  in  vain.  He  was 
told  of  the  equality  of  divine  dispensations ; of  the 
equity  of  the  divine  character;  his  pretensions  as  the 
first-born  were  allowed,  and  the  homage  of  his  brother 
guaranteed ; the  unreasonableness  of  his  displeasure 
was  stated;  and  of  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
his  untamed  passions  placed  him,  he  was  admonished. 
All  proved  unavailing.  Sin  had  ••conceived,*’  and  it 
14  brought  forth  death."  Smothering  in  hi*  own  dark 
bosom  his  malignant  design,  Cain  invited  his  brother 
Abel  into  the  field  ; and,  when  they  were  distant  from 
human  habitations,  assaulted  and  slew  him.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  man’s  last  enemy;  and  could 
mortality  assume  a more  terrific  shape  than  murder? 
Murder  by  the  hand  of  a brother?  We  must  not  trust 
ourselves  to  detail  all  the  emotions  which  we  cannot 
but  associate  with  this  transaction.  What  family  be- 
came fatherless  in  consequence  of  this  fratricide,  the 
historian  has  not  said — his  narrative  is  brief,  and  he 
hastens  on  to  events  more  nearly  approaching  his  own 
times : but  it  is  not  likely  that  Abel  should  have  been 
unmarried,  or  his  marriage  unfruitful,  although  the 
history  is  silent  on  these  particulars ; especially  us  it  is 
evident  the  world  hud  uo  inconsiderable  population  at 
that  time. 

Sentence  or  This  atrocious  crime  could  not  be  concealed.  The 

Cam.  Cye  0f  was  ^1^  upon  the  murderer  and  hi* 

victim ; the  earth  drank,  for  the  first  time,  human 
blood  ; but  not  before  it*  voice  had  pierced  the  heavens. 
The  murderer  was  sentenced  to  quit  for  ever  the  do- 
mestic circle  which  he  had  diminished,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  society,  whose  laws,  written  upon  the  heart,  he 
had  broken ; and  to  wander  a vagabond  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  rendered,  as  to  the  spots  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate,  barren ; hated,  feared  and 


* Sev  i>n  the  Atonement. 


shunned  by  all.  A dreadful  sentence;  and  felt  deeply  Antedilu- 
by  tlie  fratricide.- — His  apprehension*  were  excited,  lowl- 
iest he  should  meet  the  retribution  of  death  for  his 
crime:  and  this  fear,  while  it  speaks  to  the  multiplied 
population  of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  to  imply  pos- 
terity from  Abel,  who  would  of  course  be  most  likely 
to  visit  the  blood  of  their  parent  upon  the  head  of  his 
murderer.  We  will  only  stop  to  remark,  that,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  taken  place  about  the  130th  year 
of  the  world  (and  that  longevity  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak  demands  this  concession,  since  Adam 
begat  Seth,  the  sun  next  to  Abel,  at  that  lime),  and 
granting  that  Adam  umi  Eve  had  no  other  children 
than  Cain  and  AM,  excepting  two  daughters  as  their 
wives,  a considerable  population  will  have  amen  in  that 
space  from  these  connexions.  It  lias  been  calculated, 
that,  “ supposing  them  to  have  been  married  in  the 
19lh  year  of  the  world,  they  might  easily  have  had 
eight  children,  both  mule  and  female,  ill  the  25th  year. 

In  the  50th  year,  there  might  proceed  from  them,  in  a 
right  line,  64  persons.  In  the  74th  year,  there  could  be 
572  ; in  the  98th  year,  4096;  and  in  the  122nd  year 
32,76b.”  If  the  “other  children  born  (during  that 
time)  of  Cain  and  Abel  be  added,  their  children,  and 
the  children  of  their  children,”  the  calculator  supposes 
that  **  in  the  122nd  year,  the  produce  would  amount  to, 
at  least,  421,161  person*."*  It  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
tend for  the  whole  of  this  calculation  : remitting  much 
of  it  a*  conjectural,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  fear 
of  Cain,  especially  in  respect  of  the  descendant*  of 
Abel,  and  to  prove  that  tile  world  could  not  be  at  that 
time  very  thinly  peopled. 

Driven  from  liis  home,  he  went  out,  and  hi*  first  Hi«  first 
settlement  was  said  to  be  in  the  laud  of  Noil — on  the  aettlvmmu. 
past  of  Eden.  Now  as  ihe  word  Nod,  signifies  a 
wanderer,  we  are  inclined  to  render  the  passage,  “ he 
went  out  from  tin*  presence  of  the  Lord”  (that  is,  from 
the  spot  where  he  hud  been  judged  and  sentenced), 

"and  dwell,1'  or  sojourned,  “a  vagabond,  on  the  east 
of  Eden.1'  Without  naming  the  place,  the  historian 
will  then  be  understood  only  to  state  that  he  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  direction  specified.  After  some 
years*  wandering  from  place  to  place,  a state  not  un- 
favourable tri  population,  a*  he  would  have,  probably, 
issue  in  various  station*  where  he  had  fixed  for  a 
season,  he  became  so  multiplied,  that  he  M built  a 
city,”  and  called  it  •*  after  the  name  of  hi*  son  Enoch." 

Hi*  immediate  posterity  are  slightly  sketched  by  the 
historian : and  the  manner  ami  time  of  hh  death  un- 
recorded. Josephus  affirm*  that  his  punishment 
wrought  no  rc|tcn(ance ; but  that  he  became  more 
hardened  in  sin  as  he  advanced  in  ytars.  This, 

Moses  has  not  said ; and  we  will  not  load  the  wicked 
with  guilt  not  imputed  to  them  by  Infinite  Truth.  It  it* 
certain  that  he  was  the  first  who  built  a city — a 
defenced  place:  that  hi*  descendant,  Lantech,  whose 
inexplicable  history  we  cannot  undertake  to  unravel, 
was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  polygamy  : and  to 
these  indications  of  a depraved  stale  of  society — man 
obliged  to  fence  himself  against  tnnn,  and  giving 
scope  to  unbridled  passions,  which,  in  every  instance, 


* Dissert.  ChrunoL.  kc.  i.  in  the  Journal  Je  Paris,  Jan.  171*2- 
turn.  li.  p.  f>.  Ptotauus.  IXet.  Temp.  turn.  it.  eap.  14.  Soiling- 
fleet.  Ong.  Sac.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Sturms  Dive.  v. 
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History,  led  to  domestic  contention  and  calamity — the  useful 
and  enchanting  arts.  “ the  artificer  in  brass  and  in 
iron,1*  and  the  inventor  44  of  the  harp  and  the  organ,” 
do  not  form  a counterbalance. 

Enoch's  On  the  illustrious  list  of  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 

translation,  name  of  Enoch  stands  pre-eminent,  on  account  of  his 
translation.  Although  Moses  expresses  himself  with  a 
brevity  according  with  the  conciseness  of  his  history,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  llie  expression— 
**  he  w as  not,  for  God  took  him since  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  assures  us.  “ he  was  Inundated, 
that  he  should  not  see  death.**  As  easy  of  interpreta- 
tion is  the  beautiful  figure  employed  to  describe  a holy 
life — “he  walked  with  God  ;**  explained  bv  the  same 
inspired  commentator,  with  the  like  force  and  propriety, 
M for  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleased  God.*'  We  may  easily  conceive  of  what 
importance  such  a triumph  over  mortality  would  be, 
in  that  early  age,  when  death  had  but  just  commenced 
his  ravages.  It  afforded,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
an  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Almost  the  same  reasons 
obuiined  for  the  translation  of  Elijah,  in  an  age  of 
darkness  and  apostacy.  A singular  chain  of  circum- 
stances is  afforded,  by  regorditig  each  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  dispensations  of  God's  will,  as  affording 
similar  evidence.  Enoch,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation, — Moses,  of  the  law,-— Elijah, 
of  the  prophets, — Jesus,  of  the  gospel.  In  each  of  these 
cases  is  furnished  a distinguished  pledge  of  victory  over 
death.  Enoch  is  translated, — Moms  is  removed  by  a 
death,  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  not  inferior 
to  translation, — Elijah  is  taken  into  heavrn  without 
dying, — Jesus  dies,  and  rises  the  third  day,  41  the  first- 
fruits  of  those  that  sleep." 

Death  of  The  father  of  mankind  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 

Adsmaud  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years.  When  the  partner  of 
his  bliss  and  fall  reaped  the  fritter  fruit  of  her  (tansgres- 
aon,  or  where  they  were  buried,  is  not  recorded. - 

Antedilu-  One  thing  only  requires,  at  this  stage  of  the  history, 

▼inn  Ion.  to  be  noted  : Bud  that  is,  the  extraordinary  age  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs.  Admitting  the  fact,  physiolo- 
gists have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  in  various 
ways.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  diet : by  others,  from  the 
salubrity  of  the  vegetable  food  of  those  days:  others, 
again  have  imputed  it  to  the  constitutional  stamina 
and  organization  of  these  men.  Yet  Shem,  who  was 
born  before  the  flood,  and  had  these  advantages,  fell 
short  of  the  file  of  his  ancestors  300  years.  To  original 
strength  of  constitution  wc  may  add  a temperature 
which  was  probably  destroyed  at  the  deluge — and  we 
must  refer  all  to  His  sovereignty,  who  willed  that 
human  life  should  be  shortened.  Feeling  these  diffi- 
culties, some  writers  have  conjectured  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  these  first  men  were  lunar  and  not  solar. 
It  is  a sufficient  answer  to  this  theory  to.  observe,  that 
on  this  calculation,  their  lives  are  reduced  to  a shorter 
period  than  our  owu ; and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  fathers  under,  or  about,  six  years  of  age.  The 
fact  affirmed  in  the  Mosaic  history  is,  however,  not 
without  powerful  traditional  supjwrt.  Josephus  enu- 
merates the  testimonies  of  Manelho,  Bcrosus,  Moschus, 
Hestauis,  Jerome  the  Egyptian,  the  writers  of  the 
Phenician  antiquities,  Hesiod,  Hecaiaeus,  Hellantcus, 


Acusilaos,  Ephorus,  and  Nicholas,  who  generally  Aatsdilu- 
agreed  that  '*  the  ancients  lived  a (houtand  yrart."*  vian  per.ud. 

We  now  come  to  an  union  between  the  wicked 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  retained  the  evil  qualities  of  Giants, 
their  evil  progenitor,  and  the  children  of  Seth,  who 
began  early  “ to  call  upon  the  name  of  thp  Lord,"  and 
who  preserved  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  their 
families.  These  are  called  “ the  sons  of  God,*’  the 
former,  “ the  daughters  of  men,”  by  the  strong 
figures  usual  in  eastern  composition.  The  holy  seed 
were  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the  degenerate  slock. 

From  this  fatal  commerce  sprang  “ mighty  men,’*  and 
“ men  of  renown” — 44  there  were’*  also  “ giants  in  those 
days" — and  the  whole  “ earth  was”  quickly  **  filled  with 
violence.” 

We  understand  by  the  term  “ giants,”  not  merely 
men  of  violence  but  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  were  such  : but 
that  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  probably 
many  of  them.  Tradition  again  corresponds  with  the 
Mosaic  record.  Pausanias,  Phi  lustrums,  and  Pliny, 
speak  decidedly  on  this  subject f 

As  the  result  of  the  inauspicious  union  between  the 
descendants  ol  Seth  and  of  Cain,  fraud,  and  rapine, 
and  all  possible  evils  predominated.  And  with  the 
narrative  of  Moses  all  antiquity  agrees.  Catullus  and 
Ovid  gave  a frightful  picture  of  this  early  depravity ; 
and  in  terms  which  seem  twrrowed  from  the  Scrip- 
ture*. 1 

This  universal  depravation  opens  the  way  for  the  The  flood, 
tremendous  scenery  of  the  deluge  : an  epoch  in  History 
of  the  first  i mport since ; as  all  the  authenticated  records 
of  profune  History  fall  within  the  period  at  which  it  is 
said  to  have  taken  place ; — an  event  traditionally  pre- 
served among  all  nations,  and  corroborated  by  geolo- 
gical facts : a judgment  the  most  awful  and  sublime 
in  its  character,  and  corresponding  with  the  purity  of 
that  Infinite  Being  whose  dignity  and  holiness  had 
been  outraged  and  insulted.  Puticnce  and  pity  were 
manifested  amidst  rising  indignation  ; and  the  writers 
of  revelation,  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  himself,  have  corroborated  the  fearful  page  of 
History  now  to  pass  before  us,  aud  have  appealed  to 
it  as  a striking  example  of  the  justice  and  long-suffering 
of  God, 

When  God  determined  to  extirpate  from  the  earth 
the  wicked  und  abominable  generation  who  had  pol- 
luted it,  and  whose  crimes  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, he  resolved  to  save  Noah  and  his  family,  as  the 
progenitors  of  a new  race  of  men,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  not  perish  with  the  wricked.  For  this  purpose 
he  announced  his  intention,  and  instructed  him  to 
prepare  an  urk  for  the  saving  of  himself  and  of  his 
family.  In  the  sentence  pronounced,  an  universal  Universal, 
deluge  is  affirmed;  and  no  partial  inundation,  of  what- 
ever extent,  could  justify  tiic  terms  employed  by  the 
historian,  and  ascribed  to  the  Deity.  “ Behold.  I 
bring  a flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  nil 

* Joseph.  Antti|.  Jud.  Jib.  Leap.  3. 

f See  Grotius,  do  V«r.  Christ.  Rclig.  wet.  XVI. 

* Catullus,  Kpi»haL  PoL  etThet. — Ovid,  Mrtam  lib.  i. — Gn/liit*. 
nt  supra — Horn.  1).  Hb.  i.  v.  25S — 270.  Nestor  complain*  th»t  he 
•balk  never  we  such  heroes  for  strength  and  courage  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  bis  youth  to  wiociato  with. 
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History,  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  fife,  from  under  heaven  ; 

and  every  thing  that  i«  in  the  earth  thall  die !*"  To 
Noah  and  his  family,  led  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  and 
disarmed  for  a season  of  their  natural  ferocity,  all  ani- 
mals were  to  resort ; that  the  ark  might  contain  within 
itself  the  means  of  replenishing  the  earth,  when  it  should 
be  restored. 

Warning  to  In  the  mean  while,  the  patriarch  was  suffered  to 

the  world,  foretel  this  event,  and  to  preach  righteousness  and 
repentance  : but  the  world  believed  him  not,  and  con- 
tinued their  crimes  and  indulgences,  until  a common 
and  inevitable  ruin  overtook  them.  It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  that  this  interval  was  120  years:  but 
this  conclusion  does  not  receive  any  countenance  from 
Scripture,  which  only  says,  that  “ the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  pre- 
paring ; • without  specifying  the  time  which  it  occu- 
pied. The  general  misapprehension  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  declaration,  “ yet  his  days  shall  be 
120  years  ;**t  which  alludes  not  to  the  space  between 
the  sentence  and  its  execution,  but  to  the  contraction  of 
human  life.  To  suppose  such  a length  of  time  to 
be  consumed  in  the  building,  without  the  intervention 
of  a miraculous  preservation,  one  part  of  the  structure 
must  have  perished,  before  the  other  had  been  com- 
pleted. Besides,  the  calculations  of  the  order  of  facts 
recorded  by  Moses  destroys  this  opinion.  44  Noah  was 
500  years  old  when  he  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhelh.,  ’ 
It  is  evident,  that  when  he  received  the  command  to 
build  the  ark,  those  sons  were  married  ; since  it  is  said, 
(<  thou  shall  come  into  the  ark : thou  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  wife,  and  thy*on*'  wive*  with  thee.*’§  And  “in 
the  s/x  hundredth  year  of  Noah,"||  the  flood  came. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  not  stated  precisely  when  the 
command  was  given,  nor,  of  course,  what  time  the 
building  of  the  ark  occupied,  it  mauifestly  could  not 
be  so  long  as  120  years. 

The  ark.  The  singular  structure  which  was  to  contain  the 
remnant  of  the  creation  must  have  been  of  vast 
dimensions.  Accordingly,  the  patriarch  was  instructed 
to  make  it  of  gopher-wood  :n  a term  used  in  no  other 
place  in  the  bible,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  cypress.  It  wan  to  consist  of  three  stones,  and 
to  be  divided  into  various  departments.  The  length  of 
it  was  prescribed  at  301)  cubits,  the  breadth  50.  and 
the  height  30.  The  common  cubit,  originally  imagined 
to  be  18  inches,  is  now  allowed  to  have  contained  22. 
According  to  this  measurement,  it  was  547/*  English 
feet  long,  91  tV  broad,  54//*  high;  and  its  solid  con- 
tents amount  to  2,730.791  TV/dV-  It  in  shape  an 
oblong  square,  with  a flat  bottom,  and  a sloped  roof, 
raised  a cubit  in  the  middle;  each  of  the  three  stories 
must  have  been  about  IS  feet  high.  It  had  windows, 
and  one  door;  and  seems  to  have  had  a covering 
which  might  be  removed,  probably  made  of  skins 
drawn  over  the  roof,  and  adapted  to  defend  the  aper- 
tures called  windows.  Upon  this  estimate,  the  ark 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  for  the 
a.  v.  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

16^6.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  “in  the  600th 
c year  of  Noah’s  life,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  2nd  mouth, 
si-iS.  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and 


* 1 Pet.  iiL  20.  f Gen.  vi.  3.  J <*en.  v.  32. 

1 Men.  vi.  IS.  ]|  Gen.  vki.  11. 


the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened:  and  it  rained  40  Aatedilu- 
days  and  40  nights Noah,  with  his  family,  and  the  v'*opcrexL 
pairs  of  all  living  creatures,  having  entered  into  the 
ark.  And  such  was  the  increase  of  the  waters,  that 
not  only  the  ark  floated,  but  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  was  covered,  the  waters  rising  15  cubit*  above 
the  highest  mountains— every  thing  died:  “and  the 
waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  150  days.”*  They 
gradually  abated  after  thut  period  ; but  the  earth  was 
not  dry  until  a year  had  expired  from  the  opening  of 
this  destruction.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  waters 
assuaged,  Noah  put  out  a raven,  which  finding  supply 
of  food  from  the  carcases  returned  not  again.  After- 
wards he  sent  forth  a dove,  which,  neither  living  on 
carrion,  nor  finding  a suitable  resting-place,  came  back 
to  the  ark.  A second  lime  he  sent  her  out,  and  she 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth  ; a signal  of 
the  abatement  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  that  the  trees 
were  visible.  A third  time  he  dismissed  this  messenger, 
and  she  returned  no  more.  These  circumstances  are 
noted,  because  they  are  not  forgotten  in  the  traditions 
which  relate  to  this  great  event 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  imagined  to  account  Mean*  of 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  which  acwaiplWi* 
we  need  not  enumerate.  Instead  of  so  doing,  we 
shall  present  a solution  of  the  difficulty  proposed  by 
Sir  Henry  Englefield,  and  published  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in 
his  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Deluge.  “The  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  being  taken  at  8000  miles,  and  the 
highest  mountain  being  supposed  four  miles  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (which  is  a height  greater  than  that 
of  the  Andes),  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  cover 
them  will  he  an  hollow  sphere  of  8008  miles  diameter, 
and  four  miles  thick  ; the  content  of  which,  in  round 
numbers,  is  800,000,000  cubic  miles.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  consist  of  a crust  of 
solid  matter  1000  miles  thick,  enclosing  a sea,  or  body 
of  water,  2000  miles  deep ; within  which  is  a central 
nucleus  of  2000  miles  in  diameter:  the  content  of  that 
body  of  water  will  be  109,200,000,000  cubic  miles  ; or 
about  137  times  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  above  slated.  Now  water, 
by  experiment,  expands  to  about  one  25th  of  its  whole 
magnitude,  trom  Ireexitig  to  boiling ; or  100th  of  its 
magnitude  for  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  heal  of  the  globe,  previously 
to  the  deluge,  was  about  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  a 
temperature  very  near  that  of  this  climate;  and  that  a 
sudden  change  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
which  raised  its  height  to  83  degrees  ; a heat  no  greater 
than  the  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shullow  seas 
between  the  tropics:  those  23  degrees  of  augmented 
heat  would  so  expand  the  internal  sea,  as  to  cause  it  to 
more  than  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe,  according  to 
the  conditions  above  mentioned.  And  if  the  cause  of 
heat  ceased,  the  waters  would  of  course,  in  cooling, 
retire  iulo  their  proper  places.  If  the  central  nucleus  Sir  Henry 
be  supposed  3000  miles,  and  the  internal  sea  only  1500 
miies  deep,  its  content  will  then  be  99,200.000,000 
cubic  miles;  or,  125  limes  the  water  required:  and  in 
that  case,  an  additional  beat  of  36  degrees  to  the  pre- 
vious temperature  of  the  earth  will  be  sufficient  to 
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fIt»(ory.  produced  the  above-described  effect  It  is  scarce  neces- 
•— ^ sary  to  say.  that  the  perfect  regularity  here  supposed  to 
exist  ill  the  form  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  proposed  hypothesis;  which  will 
be  equally  just,  if  the  above-given  quantity  of  waters 
be  any  how  disposed  within  the  earth.  Neither  is  it 
here  proposed  to  discuss  the  reality  of  a central  fire, 
which  many  philosophers  maintain,  and  many  deny. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  to  remark,  that  the  above 
hypothesis,  which  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  any 
law  of  nature,  does  singularly  accord  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  deluge.  For  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  internal  waters  would,  of  course,  force  them  up 
through  the  chasms  of  the  exterior  crust,  in  dreadful 
jets  and  torrents;  while  their  heat  would  cause  such 
vapours  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  as,  w hen  con- 
densed, would  produce  torrents  of  rain  beyond  our 
conception/’  Dr.  Geddes  adds,  “ It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  with  Sir  Henry,  that  the  antediluvian 
mountains  were  as  lush  as  those  of  the  present  earth. 
They  may  have  been  of  a very  different  form  and  *ixe, 
and  composed  of  other  materials/’ 

Statement  MflKK  derives  the  deluge  from  two  sources:  “the 
of  Muse*,  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up.”  We  can  enter  into  no 
calculation,  as  to  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  these 
great  reservoirs.  The  historian  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  himself.  He  represented  the  earth  as  originally 
covered  with  waters,  which  were  caPed  off  by  the 
divine  fiat  ; some  of  them  gathered  into  ae as,  others 
probably  im|selled  into  secret  receptacles  within  the 
earth  : now  the  deluge  only  supposes  the  reduction  of 
the  earth  to  its  original  stale,  in  this  respect. 

Tradition.  It  mi^ht  be  expected,  that  an  event  of  such  an  order 
should  lie  corroborated  by  correspondent  collateral 
evidences.  Accordingly,  the  deluge,  is  confirmed,  not 
merely  as  a whole,  hut  in  important  features  of  detail, 
by  tradition.  Whoever  has  carefully  consulted  Bryant's 
Ancient  Mythology  can  have  no  doubt,  if  learning 
and  argument  in  unusual  combination  are  conclusive, 
that  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth, 
Xuthti-,  Inachus,  Osiris,  Dagnn,  and  others,  were  all 
different  names  by  which  Noah  was  intended.  Euse- 
bius has  preserved  a fragment  from  A by  don  us*  history 
of  Assyria,  bearing  upon  this  fact ; and  even  including 
some  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Mosaic  account,  only  under  different 


names.  **  Seisithrus”  (another  name  for  Noah),  “ after  AotHiltt- 
the  waters  were  abated,  tent  out  birds,  that  he  might  risn 
ascertain  whether  the  earth  had  yet  appeared  through  1 — —■ 
the  flood.  But  these,  finding  only  a boundless  sea, 
and  having  no  resting-place,  returned  to  Seisithrus.’’* 

Berosus,  according  to  Josephus,  both  relates  this  fact, 
and  nltservcs  that  fragments  of  the  ark  remained  in 
his  days  in  Armen  in.  t Abydenus,  before-mentioned, 
directly  refers  to  the  dove,  and  to  the  signal  which  she 
brought  in  her  mouth,  that  (lie  flood  had  subsided. 

Lucian  adverts  to  an  universal  deluge,  in  no  doubtful 
terms ; and  specifics  the  suspension  of  animal  fero- 
city }.  The  change  of  appellation  will  excite  no  sur- 
prise, when  we  readied  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  translating  names  into  their  own  language; 
to  give  their  signification,  rather  than  their  original 
fonn.§  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  it  is  a tradition 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  Deucalion's  was  the  universal 
deluge  : ami  Plato  corroborates  this  testimony  by 
affirming,  that  this  flood,  recorded  in  the  sacred  books 
ot  that  people,  long  preceded  the  partial  inundations 
known  to  the  Grecians.  There  is  another  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  account.  The  very 
day  fixed  by  Moses  as  the  beginning  of  the  deluge, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  day  in  which  Plutarch  tells  us, 

Osiris  went  into  the  ark— the  seventeenth  of  Athyr: 
which  is  the  second  month  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  sun  then  passing  through  Scorpio,  Add  to  these 
traditional  evidences,  the  geological  proof  of  the  deluge ; 
the  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  marine  productions 
upon  the  tops  ot  the  mountains,  and  under  the  surface 
ot  the  ground,  to  considerable  depths,  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  sea ; not  to  be  ac- 
counted tor  upon  all  the  hypotheses  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  impugn  the  Mosaic  history  ; and  the 
singular  fact,  that  there  is  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
savage  or  civilized,  without  a tradition  of  the  universal 
deluge;  the  chain  ot  argument  is  complete: — and  it 
appears  to  ug,  that  here  we  may  close  with  propriety 
our  first  chapter  of  History. 


• F.u**l>.  PflBpu  lib.  ix.cap.  12. 

t J«v  Ant.  Apion.  *•  «t  Antiij.  lib  i-  cap.  4. 

• L iciuii.  lib  d«  IVu  Syria.  JKc. 
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PATRIARCHAL  AGE 


History.  Noah  descended  from  the  ark  in  the  601st  year  of 
v— v^-/  his  aye,  on  the  27th  day  of  the  second  month ; and 
*•  *•  in  the  year  of  the  world.  1657.  He  raided  an  altar 
upon  the  face  of  the  desolate  scene,  and  offered 
Ct  sacrifice — the  way  of  expiation  revealed  from  the 
2347.  beginning.  A covenant  was  made  with  him,  as  the 
The  Ae-  parent  of  the  new  world  : and  the  rainbow  was  its  seal, 
went  frum  Whether  it  before  existed,  or  not,  is  of  no  moment : if 
the  ark.  (here  were  rain  before,  it  must  have  been — the  sume 
causes  in  nature,  uniformly  producing  the  same  effects: 
if  the  earth  were  wutered,  as  Eden  was,  by  a mist,  the 
phenomenon  in  question  might  be  new  after  the  flood, 
as  rain  would  then  appear  for  ihe  first  time:  either  way* 
**  I do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a covenant  between  me  and  the  earth,”  gives  it 
a new  import.  The  pledge  implied  in  it  was,  that  the 
waters  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  to  destroy  it. 
Three  laws  were  now  solemnly  dispensed,  and  seem 
particularly  suited  to  the  occasion. — 1.  The  permission 
to  eat  flesh:  man’s  diet  being  originally  restricted  to 
vegetables.  2.  The  punishment  of  murder  with  death  : 
|**rhaps  the  only  crime  that  ought  to  be  so  visited.  3. 
The  original  law,  which  is  indeed  that  of  nature,  “be  ye 
fruitful,  and  multiply,”  and  replenish  " the  earth.” 

Tli*  yin*.  Soon  after  this  descent,  Nonh  planted  a vineyard, 
yard  ami  and  being  ignorant  of  the  effects  that  would  be  pro- 
ihe  predic-  duced  by  the  fermentation  of  its  fruit,  drnnk  of  the 
pressed  grafM*.  and  became  intoxicated.  No  longer 
sensible,  he  lay  denuded  in  his  tent.  One  of  his  sous. 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  finding  him  in  this  situa- 
tion, cruelly  mocked  ami  exposed  him  : his  other  chil- 
dren decently  and  pioudy  covered  him.  The  patriarch, 
although  overcome  unexpectedly  with  wine,  was  not 
insensible  of  that  which  had  passed.  lie  blessed 
Shem  and  Japheth,  and  cursed  Ham.  That  this  was 
the  result  of  a divine  influence,  and  not  of  any  burst 
of  passion,  appears  in  this — that  he  cursed  Hum,  not 
in  himself,  but  in  Canaan,  upon  whose  descendants, 
called  after  his  name,  the  penalty  more  directly  and 
immediately  fell ; and  that  no  ebullition  of  human 
wrath  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  foretel  events, 
much  less  to  effect  their  accomplishment  to  the  very 
letter : w hereas  this  prediction  of  Noah,  not  only  pro- 
duced early  results,  according  with  the  sentence,  but 
has  acted  in  all  ages,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  the 
present  hour;  ibe  whole  continent  of  Africa  beiug 


peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham.  This  prediction  Patriarchal 
was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  firmer  events ; of  the  his-  »ge- 

torical  truth  of  which,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

The  Canaanites  were  reduced  by  the  Israelites,  the  *.  a. 
posterity  of  Shem.  The  Egyptians,  the  descendants  of  1657. 
Ham.  were  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  who  were  of 
Shem,  and  the  Grecians,  who  were  of  Japheth.  Tyre,  jjj; 
built  by  the  children  of  Ham,  fell  successively  under 
the  posterity  of  his  brethren.  The  great  struggle  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Rome,  which  terminated  in  the 
ruin  of  the  former,  confirmed  ibis  prediction : Carthage 
being  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  the  Ro- 
mans descending  from  Japheth.  In  the  mean  while, 
other  points  were  no  less  accomplished.  Shem  was  to 
be  distinguished  for  spiritual  privileges,  and  Japheth  for 
increase.  Accordingly,  the  light  of  revelation  shone 
upon  the  descend  unis  of  Shem,  for  many  centuries  ex- 
clusively; and  afterwnrds  emanated  thence  to  distant 
nations : while  Japheth's  posterity  inherit  all  Europe, 
the  Lesser  Asia,  Media,  a part  of  Armenia,  Iberia, 

Albania,  the  territories  once  belonging  to  the  Scythians, 
now  to  the  Tartars — India,  China,  and  probably  the 
continent  of  America.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
four  grand  empires  of  the  world,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  descended,  the 
two  former  from  Shem,  the  two  latter  from  Japheth. 

Amidst  a burren  list  of  genealogical  names,  Nimrod  Nimrod, 
appears.  Ills  name  signifies  a rrbel ; his  description 
is  *•  a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.”  In  this  (if  his 
name  l>e  excepted)  nothing  criminal  appears;  he  1 
might  be  a great  benefactor  to  mankind,  in  following 
the  labours  of  the  chusc,  and  extirpating  wild  beasts.  2259. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  he  grasped  at  empire, 
and  obtained  it.  The  lead  which  he  took  in  his  amuse- 
ment, accompanied  as  lie  probably  was.  would  give  him 
the  habit  of  command,  which  he  turned  to  more  im- 
portant purposes.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  pro- 
ject of  building  Babel : and  although  this  cannot  be 
decided,  such  a conclusion  appears  to  agree  with  the 
character  of  his  short  and  stormy  history. 

At  this  time  a singular  project  wan  undertaken.  It  Rsl*l* 
was  determined  to  build  a city  ample  enough  to  contain 
the  immense  population  contiguous  to  each  other,  (which 
had  not  hitherto  been  so  compact  os  might  conduce  to 
mutual  convenience)  ami  an  exceedingly  lofty  tower,  for 
so  wc  understand  the  hebraunn,  “ whose  top  may  reach 
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Hutury.  unto  heaven.*’  The  land  of  Shinar  was  the  place  fixed 
v— ^ upon,  which  we  believe  to  be  Chaldea : and  not  improbably 

a.~h.  the  site  upon  which  Babylon  was  afterward*  built. 
1*57.  Various  motives  have  been  assigned  for  this  project 
B“  Some  have  imagined  that  the  fears  of  another  deluge 
2*247.  suggested  it.  In  this  case,  the  higher  grounds  would 
have  been  preferred  to  a plain  ; when  it  was  known 
that  the  loftiest  mountains  had  been  covered.  Others 
imagine  it  was  intended  as  an  object  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance- -that,  when  they  wandered  wide  with  their 
flocks,  it  might  be  to  the  dispersed  population  a com- 
mon point  of  union.  Others  understand  by  it  an 
indication  of  undue  ambition,  an  appetite  for  celebrity, 
which,  if  unchecked,  might  lead  to  the  most  criminal 
excesses.  However  this  might  be,  the  work  was  dis- 
pleasing to  God : and  it  appears  to  have  been  so, 
principally,  on  the  supposition  that  they  intended  it  ns 
a rallying  point;  thus  defeating  the  end  of  their 
multiplication,  iu  confining  the  population  of  the  earth 
Confusion  l(M1  Tnuc*1  *°  onc  SP°1,  Accordingly,  it  pleated  God  to 
otUuguage.  cimf°und  their  language,  so  that  they  could  nut  under- 
stand each  other.  An  inquiry  after  the  original  tongue 
would  not  be  profitable,  nor  could  it  lead  to  any  certain 
conclusion  ; if  we  trace  all  known  languages  to  (heir 
sources,  perhaps  we  should  approach  (he  Hebrew  more 
nearly  than  any  other.  Nor  is  it  a question,  whether 
language  might  not  have  gradually  changed — it  was, 
the  historian  affirms,  altered  at  once.  Not  by  the 
introduction  of  a variety  of  accents  and  inflexions 
merely,  but  by  a total  confusion  and  diversity  of  speech. 
However  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  found 
a common  original  in  any  language  as  the  basis  of  the 
rest,  there  are  some  which  have  no  visible  connexion 
with  any  tongue  whatever,  and  the  Chinese  ap- 
pears to  Im?  of  this  description ; so  that  for  the 
absolute  contrariety,  we  can  scarcely  account  on  any 
other  principle  titan  that  or  a total  change  of 
speech. 

Dispersion.  The  work  was  in  consequence  abandoned ; and  the 
people  separated.  We  prefer  this  term  to  dispersed ; 
because  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  violent 
disorganization  of  the  mass  of  mankind;  but  that  the 
different  tribes  arranged  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  longues,  and,  having  thus  embodied  them- 
selves. proceeded  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  earth, 
amicably  adjusting  their  several  boundaries,  and  di- 
viding it  among  them. 

Qnrio  of  To  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  nations,  from  this 
nation*.  dispersion,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  tiie  slight 
sketch  afforded  by  Moses,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
unprofitable.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  Shetn 
appears  to  have  settled  near  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
Among  his  descendants  ore  the  inhabitants  of  Persia, 
from  Liam;  of  Nineveh,  from  Ashur  ; of  China,  from 
Arphaxad ; of  Mesopotamia  and  Phrygia,  compre- 
hending the  countries  westward  of  Assyria,  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Aram.  Ham  probably  dwelt 
iu  Egypt.  His  descendants  occupied  Shinar,  from 
Nimrod  ; Arabia,  from  Cush;  Ethiopia,  from  Mizraim  ; 
Africa,  from  Phul ; Phenicia,  and  the  land  of  Canaan, 
from  Canaan.— When  JapheUi  left  Babel,  it  his  uncer- 
tain where  he  settled.  His  descendants  dwelt  iu 
Phrygia,  from  Gomer;  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Ashkenaz;  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  from  To- 
garmah.  Most  of  these  divisions  must,  after  all,  he 
considered  as  conjectural,  although  a mass  of  reasons 


might  lie  assigned  to  support  the  general  arrangements  Patriarchal 
advanced  here.  age. 

To  this  striking  point  of  history,  several  traditions 
bear  respect.  Josephus  quotes  one  of  the  sybils  as  *-  *• 
averring,  “ that  mankind  once  spoke  a common  Ian- 
guage  ; hut  building  a tower  immensely  high,  as  though 
they  would  scale  heaven,  the  gods  sent  a wind,  and  2247. 
overthrew  it.  assigning  to  each  a different  tongue;  and  Tradition*, 
thence  Babylon  derived  its  name.”  Abydcnus  makes  a 
similar  statement  : and  to  fix  the  era  of  this  event,  says, 

“then  commenced  the  war  between  Saturn  and  Titan.” 

Babylon  was  not  built  by  Scmirumis,  as  the  Greeks 
affirm  : this  error  is  refuted  by  Berosns  and  Josephus. 

And  can  there  be  any  question,  upon  divesting  the  history 
of  its  poetical  decorations,  that  the  fables  of  the  giants' 
war  with  heaven  originated  in  this  fact?  In  some  cases 
the  poets  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  very  language  of 
this  historian — “ let  us  go  down  and  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.*’  * 

The  mimes  which  wc  select  in  Biography,  in  pur-  Abraham, 
sou  nee  of  our  plun,  arc,  for  the  most  part,  centres, 
around  which  considerable  portions  of  important  his- 
tory revolve  : but  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented by  Moses,  and  as  it  originates  the  Israclitish 
nation,  is  a fountain  whence  the  grand  stream  of  His- 
tory flows  in  relation  to  that  distinguished  people,  and 
from  which  those  ramifications  branch,  which  furnish 
the  records  of  other  nations.  This  great  progenitor  of 
the  Hebrews  is  introduced  rather  suddenly.  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Shorn,  the  first-born  of  Noah.  Idolatry  had  coin  me  need  : K M 

and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  family  of  Abraham  parti-  207s, 
cipated  its  guilt  and  danger:  fur  the  prophet  reminds  — 
the  Jews,  that  their  ancestor  was  “a  Syrian  ready  to 
perish.”  Whether  the  call  to  Abraham,  to  leave  his  ,9‘"6, 
country,  influenced  the  whole  family  (for,  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  past  ten«e,  as 
having  occurred  some  time  before) ; or  whether  Terah 
had  himself  received  uu  intimation  of  tlte  divine  plea- 
sure, that  they  should  expatriate  themselves,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  They  left,  however,  their  country.  Departure 
and  the  probable  cause  was  idolatry;  of  the  evil  of  from  Lr. 
which  they  had  been,  it  should  seem,  admonished.  The 
city  in  which  they  dwelt  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans;  the 
centre  of  superstition,  which  took  its  nume  perhapn 
from  the  worship  of  fire,  as  did  Heliopolis  from  that  of 
the  sun  ; the  word  Ur  signifying  Jirc  or  iie,hi.  The 
illustrious  exiles  were,  Terah ; his  son  Abraham ; Lot 
his  grandson ; and  Sarah,  his  daughter,  the  wile 
of  Abraham.  Terah  lingered  unaccountably  in  Haran,  Deatj,  0i* 
and  died  there,  at  the  age  of  205  years : some  dif-  Terah. 
Acuities  of  a chronological  nature  arise  here,  which 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  their  result,  to  2U8J. 
induce  us  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  to  attempt  to  settle  — 
them.  c. 

It  appears  that  God  had  expressly  indicated  his  will, 
that  Abrahatu  should  proceed  to  Canaan,  without  spe-  Abraham 
cifying  the  spot  upon  which  he  should  rest:  and  so  proceeds  to 
soon  as  he  had  performed  the  last  offices  of  filial  a flee-  Canaan, 
tion  in  the  sepulture  of  his  father,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  u he  obeyed,  and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went,’’  accompanied  by  I^ot,  his  nephew,  taking  with 
them  all  their  servants  and  cattle.  Thus  the  illustrious 


* Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  voi.  >.  b.  I,  c.  2. — Homer,  Odjri.  30. — Ovid. 
Met.  L 1. — Virg.  Georg,  i.  &c. 
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pilgrimage  commenced ; and  he  prticecded  first  to 
Sichem,  on  the  plain  of  Moreh,  the  Canaanites  then 
inhabiting  the  land.  He  was  favoured  there  with 
a divine  revelation,  assuring  him  that  his  posterity 
should  posses*  that  country  ; and  he  erected  an  altar 
to  God.  as  a permanent  memorial  of  this  promise. 
Thence  he  soon  removed  to  a mountain  on  the  east  of 
Bethel  (so  called  proleptically , as  it  had  not  then 
received  that  mime),  whether  apprehending  any  inun- 
dation which  might  prove  fatal  to  his  cattle  in  the  low 
country,  or  not,  is  not  stated 

Journeying  still  toward*  the  south,  a famine  arose, 
which  compelled  the  patriarch  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt, 
whither  its  influence  had  not  extended.  In  hi*  way 
thither,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
although  she  had  then  attained  her  sixty -fifth  year, 
might  expose  him  to  danger;  and  he  accordingly  en- 
treated her  to  pass  as  his  sister,  instead  of  his  wife. 
This  prevarication,  so  unworthy  his  character,  was  not 
a direct  falsehood  in  point  of  fact ; as  site  was  his 
half-sister,  “the  daughter  of  hi*  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  his  mother:'1  hut  the  sin  justly  produced 
its  own  punishment  Pharaoh  (which  wits  the  com- 
iiinii  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  as  C'wsar  was,  lung 
afterwards  of  the  Roman  emperors)  was  captivated 
with  her  charms;  bestowed  princely  favours,  for  her 
sake,  upon  Abraham  : and  look  her  into  his  family. 
Upon  this  step,  some  severe  visitations  fell  upon  the 
royal  house,  of  a character  sufficiently  marked  to  de- 
note on  what  ground  they  were  sent.  The  monarch, 
ju-tly  exasperated  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him, 
and  fearing  to  incur  further  penalties  of  divine  displea- 
sure, restored  the  patriarch  his  wife,  hut  banished  him 
hi*  dominions. 

By  this  time  the  famine  bad  subsided,  and  they 
returned  to  Bethel,  whence  they  had  set  out  for  their 
southern  journey  before  they  went  into  Egypt.  The 
increase  of  their  wealth  involved  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham and  bn  in  contention,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  they  should  part.  The  patriarch  gave  his  nephew 
the  choice  of  country;  recommending  that  they  should 
separate  on  terms  of  the  most  undoubted  affection: 
and  Lot  chose  the  plains  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
watered  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  distinguished  for  fer- 
tility. In  the  mean  while,  Abraham,  who  abode  in 
Canaan,  received  another  intimation,  that  the  country 
ill  which  he  dwelt  should  be  inherited  by  his  descend- 
ants. The  patriarch  pitched  lus  tent  on  the  plain  of 
Mamrc,  in  Hebron,  and  built  there,  a*  wherever  he 
sojourned,  mi  altar  to  the  Lord. 

About  this  time  wor  broke  out  between  the  ncigh- 
1 suiting  potentates ; five  kings  contending  against  four: 
the  origin  of  winch  was,  that  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  others,  refused  any  longer  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Elum.  The  resisting 
powers  were  vanquished  by  their  oppressor  and  In* 
allies  : the  fruitful  plains  which  charmed  the  eye  of 
Lot  ravaged,  and  him*elf  taken  prisoner,  with  the  spo- 
liation of  his  property.  Abraham,  being  apprized  of 
this  disaster,  applied  to  his  friends  und  confederates 
Muinre  (who  guve  name  to  the  country),  and  lus 
brothers  Eshcol  and  Aner,  all  of  them  evidently  chiefs; 
and,  adding  to  their  assistance  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  trained  and  tried  servants  of  his  own  house- 
hold, pursued  the  conquerors,  overtook  them  when  they 
were  on  the  left  of  Damascus,  surprised  and  defeated 


them ; and  rescued  his  relative  I*ot,  with  the  other  Patriarchal 
captives.  Although  this  little  band  of  warriors  seems  *R*- 
unequal  to  such  an  exploit,  it  should  be  remem-  N'— 
l>ered,  the  kings  spoken  of  were  no  more  than  rulers  of  %l- 
four  little  cities;  that  they  were  wearied  with  the  pre-  __  ' 
vjous  conflict ; that  they  were  takeu  by  surprise;  and  c 
that  it  i*  not  absolutely  determined  whether  the  three  191.1. 
confederate*  of  Abraham  confined  their  assistance  to  ^ ^ ^ t 
their  personally  accompanying  him;  although  it  i* 
evident  that  his  own  domestic  forces  were  principals 
in  the  victory:  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  them. 

On  his  return  from  this  conquest  he  was  met  bv  an  Melcbm*- 
extraordinary  personage,  Melchisedec,  who  united  in  **«- 
himself  the  kingly  and  priestly  dignity.  Hi*  descent 
being  unascertained,  and  his  priesthood  undefined  as 
to  its  character,  whether  it  were  derived  and  trans- 
missive, or  whether  it  centred  in  this  individual,  the 
apostle  considers  him  as  a fit  type  of  Him,  whose  gene- 
ration could  not  be  declared,  and  whose  priesthood, 
centred  in  himself,  was  not  derived  like  that  of  the 
Invites;  nor  could  be  transmitted,  since  he  is  himself 
eternal.  The  psalmist  adverts  to  this  obscure  page  of 
history  in  the  same  way,  and  a*  n type  of  the  eternity 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  all  that  is 
known;  und  everything  more  must  be  considered  as 
conjectural.  He  received  tithes,  and  blessed  Abra- 
ham in  his  priestly  character;  and  is  allowed  by  ihe 
apostle  to  have  been  the  superior  of  the  patriarch.  He 
was  probably  the  pious  monarch  ami  priest  of  some 
neigh  lion  ring  territory.  We  cannot  pretend  to  settle 
this  question,  and  must  leave  it  in  the  obscurity  in 
which  w «•  find  it,  only  observing,  that  his  appellations 
denote,  Melihi-edec,  King  of  Rig  hi  tons  rie**,  and  Mei- 
chisuiem,  or  King  of  Salem,  King  of  Pc  art.  The  king 
ol  Sodom,  perhaps  the  son  of  him  who  appears  to  have 
perislied  in  the  slime-pits,  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
came  out  to  congratulate  Abraham  upon  his  victory  ; 
and  to  offer  him  all  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken,  with 
the  exception  of  the  men  and  women.  The  patriarch 
accepted  his  couitesy,  hut  disinterestedly  refused  to 
receive  the  smallest  portion  of  the  booty. 

The  toils  of  battle  were  succeeded  by  renewed  inter-  Promi**-* 
course  with  Deity,  and  a repetition  of  assurances  of 
divine  favour.  For  the  first  time,  Abraham  ventured 
to  inquire  how  these  predict  on*  were  to  be  effectuated,  _ 
us  he  was  childless,  and  advanced  in  year*.  His  ■ *. 
steward,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  appeared  likely  to  be  hi*  I®**, 
heir.  A son  was  then  promised  him:  aud  it  was 
added,  that  his  seed  should  lie  innumerable  n*  the  stars 
of  heaven.  As  a ratification  of  this  solemn  covenani. 
he  was  commanded  to  prepare  a sacrifice.  An  heifer, 
a goat,  a ram,  a pigeon,  and  a turtle-dove,  were  pre- 
scribed us  the  victims  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Tbrse  were  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds 
and  the  halves  laid  over  against  each  other.  He  waited 
until  the  Hun  went  down,  driving  away  the  fowls  which 
would  have  descended  on  the  offerings.  At  that  lime 
he  was  overtaken  with  a deep  sleep,  accompanied  try 
impressions  peculiarly  awful : and  in  a vision  he  beheld 
u burning  lamp  passing  lie  tween  the  divided  pieces. 

A prediction  of  the  slavery  of  his  descendants  in  Prediction 
Egypt  was  then  pronounced,  and  that  the  period  of  it  bondag*. 
should  be  400  years;  the  most  natural  import  of1  which 
is,  that  his  seed  should  be  stranger*  in  the  land  on  which 
he  was  lying,  four  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
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a part  of  which  they  should  suffer  the  wrongs  of  sla- 
very ; and  at  the  close  of  the  lime  be  delivered,  and  take 
possession  of  the  promised  inheritance. 

Impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise, 
amt  concluding  that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  her  own 
person.  Surah  was  desirous,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age  and  country,  to  have  children  by  means  of 
a tint  her ; and  to  that  end  advised  her  husband  to  take 
her  hand-maid,  Hagar.  From  this  step,  sprang  the 
domestic  uneasiness,  which  seems  to  have  been  insepa- 
rable from  polygamy,  or  the  adoption  of  practices 
allied  to  it-  Hagar  no  sooner  found  herself  likely  to 
become  a mother,  than  she  treated  her  mistress  with 
insolence ; and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  and  ex- 
cess of  her  indignation.  Surah  reproached  her  husband, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  complained  of  her  servant 
Abraham  desired  her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in 
respect  of  her  maid:  and  Sarah  treated  her  with  so 
much  severity,  that  she  left  her  lord’s  roof.  She  fled 
towards  Egypt : while  she  rested  by  a fountain, an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  predict  the  birth,  describe  the 
character,  and  fix  the  name  of  her  child.  The  decla- 
ration—“ he  will  be  a wild  man,  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ; 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren" 
— was  accomplished,  partly  in  the  personal  character 
and  circumstances  of  Ishinael,  but  principally  in  his 
descendants  the  Arabs;  who  are  cruel,  warlike,  wan- 
derers ; given  to  rapine,  and  independent.  Hagar,  who 
had  provoked  the  unkindness  of  her  mistress,  was 
commanded  to  return  and  to  humble  herself:  she 
obeyed  the  injunction,  and  was  again  received  under  her 
master’s  roof,  bencuth  the  shadow  of  which  her  child 
was  burn. 

About  thirteen  years  from  this  period,  it  pleased  God 
to  renew  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  to  promise 
him  a child  by  Sarah,  whose  name  should  be  Isaac, 
signifying  laughter,  in  allusion  to  the  way  in  which 
both  the  predicted  parents  receives!  the  communication : 
they  laughed;  either  through  joy  or  unbelief;  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  seal  of  circumcision  was  then 
given ; possibly  it  was  not  then  unknown.  It  is  still 
practised  in  eastern  countries,  and  seems  necessary, 
from  peculiar  circumstance*,  conjointly  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate;  but  it  was  here  instituted  as  the  sea)  of 
a covenant,  and  bears  consequently  a very  different 
import  from  any  physical  reasons  which  might  be  as- 
signed. The  names  of  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were 
then  changed  (although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
uniformity  we  have  called  them  throughout  by  their 
last  appellation),  from  Abram,  signifying  high  or  ex- 
alted father ; to  Abraham,  implying,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  promise,  father  of  nation* : and  from  Sarai, 
importing  my  prince m,  which  is  a term  of  endearment, 
to  Sarah,  A princess ; which  is  a general  title  of  honour 
and  dominion.  Abraham  accordingly  circumcised  him- 
self, being  then  nearly  a hundred  years  of  age ; his  son 
Ixhmoel,  who  was  at  that  lime  thirteen ; and  hi*  house- 
hold, in  one  day. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  favoured  with  another 
celestial  visit.  Three  personages  approached  him,  as 
he  snl  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  wearing  the  appearauce 
of  men ; two  of  them  proved  to  be  angels  ; the  third 
is  a mysterious  character,  who  remained  after  the  others 
departed,  who  is  addressed  by  the  name  Jehovah,  who 


speaks  as  Deity,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lord 
Jesus,  under  one  of  those  manifestations,  which  are 
most  reasonably  ascribed  to  him  in  the  earlier  ages, 
and  which  comport  well  with  his  pre-existence  and 
divinity.  The  promise  of  Isaac  was  renewed,  and 
Sarah  chided  for  unbelief  mid  falsehood.  On  this 
occasion,  the  purpose*  of  divine  indignation  against  the 
infamous  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  companions  in  iniquity,  were  declared : and 
Abraham,  induced  at  once  by  general  compassion,  and 
by  the  remembrance  that  Lot  was  an  inhabitant  of  that 
odious  city,  pleaded,  not  merely  that,  the  righteous 
should  not  be  destroyed  with  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
offenders  might  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  per- 
sons who  might  be  found  therein.  His  language,  at 
once  submissive  and  forcible,  is  a pattern  for  devotional 
fervour,  pathos,  and  humility;  and  lie  pleaded  so 
successfully,  that  he  obtained  a promise  if  but  ten 
righteous  persons  should  be  found  within  the  city,  it 
should  be  spared  for  their  sake. 

The  two  angel*,  who  had  left  Abraham  previous  fo 
this  intercourse  between  him  and  Deify,  went  on 
towards  Sodom.  They  found  Lot  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  waiting,  according  to  the  usages  of  ancient  hos- 
pitality, to  invite  any  strangers  who  might  arrive  to 
his  house ; the  common  duly  gathering  force  in  his 
mind  from  the  horrible  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt.  The  angels  arrived,  still  appearing  as 
travellers;  and  alter  the  most  pressing  importunity, 
consented  to  lodge  with  him.  The  brutal  propensities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  soon  begun  to  disclose 
themselves : and  the  patriarch,  alarmed  at  their  vio- 
lence, hud  recourse  to  a method  of  dissuading  them 
from  (heir  purpose,  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
Other  gruuud  than  the  terror  he  was  in;  and  excused  on 
no  other  priuciple  than  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  he  scctned  to  himself  to  be  proposing,  where 
a certain  evil  was  inevitable,  the  least  of  two  : — he 
offered  his  daughters  to  prostitution,  on  condition  that 
his  guests  should  be  left  unmolested.  The  offer  was 
wus  rejected;  they  pressed  upon  him  to  use  violence; 
when  the  angels  smote  his  assailants  with  blindness, 
either  producing  a thick  darkness,  or  depriving  them  of 
sight,  or  confusing  the  organ  of  vision:  hut  at  all 
events  it  was  a miraculous  interposition,  sufficiently 
effectual  to  defeat  their  abominable  purpose.  They 
then  declared  their  commission  to  destroy  the  city:  and 
commanded  him  to  bring  forth  his  family  from  the  sen- 
tenced spot.  His  sons-in-law  refused  to  accompany 
him.  But  early  in  the  morning  the  angels  urged  hi* 
lingering  steps ; hastened  his  departure ; in  a manner 
forced  him  from  his  dangerous  situation ; and  led  him 
lieyond  the  precincts  of  destruction.  He  was  suffered  to 
retire  to  a little  city  named  Zoar,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
which  was  spared  at  his  entreaty.  In  the  mean  while 
the  win  had  risen  upon  the  earth  : but  when  Lot  entered 
into  Zoar,  a storm  of  fire  and  sulphur  descended  upon 
Sodom,  and  its  vicinity ; the  bituminoQs  nature  of  the 
soil  easily  enkindling  by  the  lightning;  and  the  whole 
of  that  once  fruitful  and  beautiful  country  was  turned 
into  the  fetid  and  melancholy  lake  called  the  Dead  Sea. 
Lot'*  wife,  lingering  upon  the  road,  was  overtaken  by 
the  terrible  shower,  encrusted  with  it,  and  turned  into  a 
nitro- sulphureous  pillar.  Abraham,  rising  ill  the  morn- 
ing early,  and  looking  towards  the  threatened  country, 
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History,  beheld  its  aspect  nf  desolation,  as  one  great  furnace 
«-'*  smoking  towards  heaven,  lie  soon  understood,  that 
a.  m.  the  entire  corruption  of  the  city  had  rendered  his  prayers 
2107*.  unavailing : but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  he  was 
— left  long  in  suspense  relative  to  the  tale  of  Lot. 

*'  w The  traditional  testimonies  to  this  awful  event  are 
..  * numerous:  though  mixed  with  many  fabulous  circum- 
r*  » k»u.  atanoe8  Such  as  that  the  effluvia  o!  the  lake  kills  any 
birds  w hich  attempt  to  fly  over  it : that  on  its  shores 
trees  are  found,  whose  fruit  is  fair  to  the  eye,  but,  if 
tasted*  is  found  to  contain  only  ash***  and  bitterness : 
that  the  ruins  of  cities  are  discernible  Iwlow  its  dark 
waves ; and  that  the  surface  cannot  l>c  stirred  by  the 
winds.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  mingling  of  lablc 
with  fact  is  no  argument  against  the  facts  themselves: 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  in  an  age  when  the  imagi- 
nation was  accustomed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  ol  in- 
formation ; and  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  historian 
to  separate  truth  from  fancy.  Moses  relates  none  of 
these  fabulous  circumstances.  The  traditions  them- 
selves, however  encumbered  with  fables  not  mixed  with 
the  original  narrative,  are  conclusive  a*  to  its  truth  in  the 
main ; and  there  is  no  tradition  that  did  not  originate 
in  some  decided  fact,  howevrr  it  might  afterwards  be- 
come altered  and  disguised.  But  when  so  mauy  striking 
occurrences  were  real,  we  may  easily  account  lor  the 
addition  of  other  and  unfounded  circumstances. 

Something  must  also  he  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
lime,  and  of  natural  causes.  The  Arabs  are  continually 
gathering  bitumen  from  the  lake,  of  which  they  ni^ke 
a considerable  trade.  The  f resh  wau-re  of  I fie  river 
Jordan  are  continually  pouring  into  it:  these  must 
gradually  diminish  its  original  saltne>*s.  That  thickness 
which  rendered  it  once  scarcely  moveable  by  the  winds, 
must  now  have  become  diminished.  Still  barrenness 
spreads  around  its  desolate  site ; and  still  the  travellers 
who  have  ventured  to  bathe  in  its  unnatural  waters, 
have  suffered  in  their  health  for  their  temerity.  It 
appears  to  have  worn  the  same  frowning  features  in 
general  from  age  to  age  ; and  it  still  carries  the  marks 
of  unconquerable  sterility  and  horror.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  page  of  ancient  history  is  full  of  references 
to  this  event  ; and  teems  with  accounts,  some  true, 
others  mingled  with  fable,  corroborative  ol  the  Mosaic 
history.  Tacitus,  Philo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Solinus,  and  others,  support  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  narrative  ; supplying  some  circumstances 
from  their  imagination:  while  Bisselius,  M Hundred, 
Volney,  Poeocke,  Shaw,  and  other  modem  writers, 
describe  the  face  of  the  country  as  it  appeared  more 
recently.*  Alexander  Trnllianus  mentions  a form  of 
exorcism,  which  took  its  rise  from  n principal  circum- 
stance in  this  history—*'  In  the  name  of  God,  who 
turned  Lot's  wife  into  a pillar  of  aalt.”t 

From  the  vicinity  of  Zoar  to  this  scene  of  destruction, 
IxH  considered  himself  as  not  in  a slate  of  safety,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  While  he  was  there,  his  daugh- 
ters, deeming  probably  the  destruction  more  general 
than  it  really  was,  and  anxious  to  escape  the  reproach  of 
barrenness,  in  those  days  deemed  very  great ; in  short. 


* Tacit.  Hot.  lib.  v.  Philo  de  Vita  Mutix.  Pirn.  liixL  lib.  v. 
caji.  15.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  et  lib.  xix.  Straho,  lib.  xvl.  Solum*, 
cap.  xxxvi.  edit.  Salmasuri*. 

+ Sec  IkxMr.  Led.  Pi.  vL  prop.  cxix.  Dt-mon*.  7.  and  (Jrut.  do 
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swayed  by  motives  which  we  cannot  at  this  distance.  Patriarchal 
and  under  other  circumstances,  precisely  appreciate 
(but  which,  be  they  what  they  might,  could  never  v— * “V" 
justify  their  conduct) ; resolved  to  intoxicate  their 
father,  so  far  as  that  he  should  not  distinguish  their 
persons  from  that  of  any  other  female,  and  to  obtain 
issue  from  him.  This  nefarious  design  was  carried 
into  execution  ; they  became  both  pregnant  by  him  : and  Lot’* la- 
the two  children,  the  offspring  of  this  incestuous  com-  c«*t. 
merce,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  became  the  progeni- 
tors of  two  great  people.  As  a just  punishment  of  this 
crime,  and  according  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Ammon* 
our  introductory  remarks,  Lot  from  this  time  disap- 
pears; and  here  we  must  close  his  history. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Abraham  journeyed 
further  smith,  probably  wishing  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of 
Sodom,  and  the  melancholy  reflections  inseparable  from 
u destruction  which  took  place  almost  before  his  face. 

He  went  to  Gerar,  and  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  On  this  occasion,  be  resorted  to  the  un- 
worthy equivocation  which  caused  him  so  much  just 
embarrassment  in  Egypt;  for  Sarah,  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  hud  triumphed  over  the  ravages  of  time,  and  was 
still  beautiful.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  sarcasms 
of  infidelity,  but  that  these  tilings  were  so:  and  that 
it  was  just  as  eusy  to  preserve  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  a female  of  ninety,  as  to  make  her  a mother 
at  that  age : besides  which,  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  human  life  then  extended  beyond  its  present 
boundaries,  and  that  Sarah  lived  37  years  after  this 
period.  Abimelech,  in  similar  circumstances  with 
those  of  Pharaoh,  received  similar  intimations  of  di- 
vine displeasure.  The  conduct  of  Abraham  is  here 
inexcusable ; it  wants  its  original  apology ; he  should 
have  learned  something  by  past  experience,  even  inde- 
pendently of  principle : and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
reproof  of  Abimelech,  is  the  most  delicate  that  van  be 
imagined;  by  changing  a single  letter*  to  another  of 
a similar  form  (an  easy  mistake  in  transcription)  it 
will  import,  “ behold  I have  given  thy  brothrr **  (the 
name  which  she  gave  to  Abraham)  *•  a thousand  pieces 
of  silver  to  purchase  veils”  (the  modest  covering  of  s» 
married  woman,  which  Sarah  seems  to  have  dispensed 
with,  to  favour  the  deceit  practised)  “ for  thee,  und  for 
all  thy  attendants;  for  every  one  that  is  married.”  The 
mild  monarch  added  permission  to  his  illustrious,  al- 
though blamable  friend,  to  dwell  wherever  it  pleased 
him,  in  his  dominions. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  Sarah’s  delivery  ; trod  Birth  of 
Isaac  was  born.  He  was  circumcised  the  8th  day,  and  L“c- 
his  mother  suckled  him  herself.  At  the  usual  time, 
he  was  weaned.  When  young,  he  was  exposed  to 
some  murks  of  contempt,  if  not  of  violence,  on  the  part 
of  Ishimicl:  which,  whatever  it  was,  is  called  by  St. 

Paul,  persecution  ; and  was  so  resented  by  Sarah,  that 
she  insisted  upon  Ishmael's  leaving  the  house,  with 
his  mother.  Abraham  dismissed  them  with  •*  bread  n.gEr  ami 
and  a bottle  of  water/'  says  the  narrative : a hebraism  Ishmael 
frequently  used  to  signify  all  ntecuary  things,  although  diwniweil. 
nothing  siqicrfluous ; and  thus  it  became  a promise, 

“ thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  water  shall  be 
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• Chaagiag  the  «<u»  into  a hr.  which  in  the  unci  ml  character 
closely  rcxeinbled  it.  See  (icdtlrV  translation  and  eht.  rem.  in 
Uk-. 
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•lire.”  linear  was,  we  may  infer,  furnished  with  nil 
things  needful  fur  her  departure.  These  supplies  were, 
however,  exhausted  ; and  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sbeb*  she  was  overtaken  with  laek  of  water;  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wants.  Exhausted  herself,  lahmael  seems 
to  have  suffered  still  more;  ond  supposing  him  actually 
dyin*r,  site  retired  from  the  spot  where  she  had  laid 
him,  that  she  might  not  witness  his  last  agonies.  At 
this  moment  rtf  extremity,  an  angel  was  sent  to  succour 
the  mother  and  her  expiring  child:  he  conducted  her 
to  a fountain  of  water : the  Imy  recovered,  and  grew, 
inhabiting,  with  his  mother,  the  wilderness  of  Panin  ; 
and  gradually  acquiring,  from  his  habits  of  life,  that 
fierce  and  independent  character,  which  it  was  predicted 
he  should  possess,  and  which  still  distinguishes  his  pos- 
terity. He  married  an  Egyptian. 

The  harmony  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  con- 
tinued uninterrupted;  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  them,  they  entered  into  a mutual  and  solemn 
covenant : a dispute  which  hud  arisen  respecting  a well 
of  water  was  adjusted,  and  the  parties  withdrew  from 
each  other  with  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. The  patriarch  seems  to  have  intended  to  rest 
here  : “ for  he  plant rd  a grove  In  Beersheba,  and  called 
there  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God." 

Upon  this  calm,  an  unexpected  storm  anise.  To 
make  trial  of  his  faith  and  obedience.  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  his  only  child,  Isaac,  as  a burnt- 
offering,  upon  a mountain  which  should  lie  pointed  out 
to  him.  Without  delay,  he  conquered  the  emotions  of 
nature,  and  set  forward  upon  this  melancholy  journey  ; 
assuredly  deeming  that  his  son  must  be  slain,  and  by 
his  own  hand ; hut  not  doubting  that  God's  promise 
should  be  fulfilled,  either  by  his  resurrection,  or  by 
the  gram  of  another  child  to  fill  his  place.  To  harrow 
up  all  his  parental  feelings,  us  they  ascended  the  moun- 
tain fixed  upon  (and  the  patriarch  had  left  his  ser- 
vants at  its  foot,  that  they  might  not  witness  nr  inter- 
rupt the  sacrifice),  Lane,  upon  whom  the  wood  hud 
been  laid,  inquired,  where  was  the  victim.  His  father 
merely  observed,  that  '4  God  would  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a burnt-offering."  When  they  reached  the 
summit,  it  was  necessary  that  the  fatal  secret  should  be 
imparted  to  the  victim  (for  Isaac  was  now  a young  man); 
and  he  appears  to  have  mildly  acquiesced  in  the  divine 
decision.  He  was  bound,  laid  upon  the  worn!  of  the 
altar,  and  on  the  point  of  yielding  his  life;  when  a voice 
from  heaven  commanded  the  patriarch  to  forbear,  and 
to  release  his  child  ; approving  his  fhith,  confirming  for- 
mer promises,  and  renewing  the  covenant  with  himself 
and  his  posterity.  Abraham  observed  a ram,  caught 
in  a neighbouring  thicket,  and  taking  him,  offered  him 
in  place  of  his  child  ; thus  accomplishing  the  prediction 
of  his  own  faith,  but  little  understood  wheu  he  pro- 
nounced it — God  provided  himself  a victim.  He  re- 
turned to  Bccrsileba,  with  far  other  feelings  than  lie 
left  i , and  received  soon  after  the  pleasing  tidings 
of  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  his  brother  Nahor'a 
family. 

The  tranquillity  which  succeeded  was  at  length  inter- 
rupted hy  the  death  ot  Sarah,  the  faithful  and  endeared 
companion  of  Abraham’s  long  pilgrimage.  She  expired 
in  the  127th  year  of  her  age.  The  patriarch  wept  over  her 
with  unfeigned  sorrow ; ond  his  first  possession  in  the 
promised  land  was  a burying-placc,  which  he  bought  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  after  having  refused  the  offer  of  the 


choice  of  all  their  sepulchres,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Patriarchal 
afterwards  the  request  of  Ephron,  that  he  would  accept  atf*. 
the  field  which  he  wished  to  purchase.  The  land  was  s— * ~w'' 
bought,  and  secured  to  him  by  all  the  legal  forms  of  *:  *- 

the  day;  and  he  deposited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  * 

Sarah,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  distinguished  a.  c. 

spot  which  afterwards  contained  the  dust  of  so  many  1859. 
illustrious  patriarchs.  To  this  sepulchre  the  last  earthly 
wishes  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph  turned;  and  their  last 
solemn  injunctions  related. 

Advancing  far  into  life,  Abraham  now  became  anxious  Marriage  »i 
for  the  settlement  of  his  son  Isuac,  who  had  attained  Isaac, 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Selecting  one  of  hi*  most 
faithful  servants,  he  engaged  him  by  a singular,  but  2148. 
most  solemn  oath,  in  its  form  peculiar  lo  the  country,  if  — 
not  to  the  age,  and  in  its  purport  most  binding,  to  choose 
a wife  for  his  son  from  among  hisown  kindred  ; and  dis- 
missed him  with  suitable  presents,  authority,  and  in- 
structions. Hastening  to  Huron,  the  spot  where  his 
master’s  relatives  resided,  and  anxious  to  be  favoured 
wiih  divine  direction  in  so  important  an  affair,  he  se- 
cretly prayed  that  a certain  token  should  be  given  him 
of  the  choice  which  he  ought  to  make  ; and  that  the  sign 
might  be,  that  when  the  females  (to  whom  the  charge 
of  flocks  at  that  time  seemed  principally  to  appertain) 
should  come  to  the  well  by  the  side  of  which  he  rested, 
and  he  should  ask  for  drink,  that  the  wife-elect  might 
offer  to  supply  his  cattle  also.  Scarcely  had  he  finished 
his  prayer,  before  Rebeltah,  a near  relative  of  his  lord, 
came  to  the  spot,  and  hearing  his  request,  answered  in 
the  express  terms  which  he  had  desired.  He  made  her 
some  rich  presents,  and  accompanied  her  home,  where 
he  was  well  received  ; and  having  explained  his  errand, 
his  proposals  were  accepted  by  Rebekah  and  her 
family.  The  presents  seem  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  Laban,  her  brother:  and  no 
less  than  ten  camels  were  laden  with  her  dowry. 

Having  succeeded,  this  trusty  servant  refused  to  be 
detained ; and  returned  with  his  beautiful  charge  io  his 
master.  Isaac  was  walking  in  the  fields  on  the  ev  ening 
of  their  arrival;  and  when  introduced  to  his  lovely 
bride,  conducted  her  with  much  satisfaction  to  his 
mother’s  lent;  and  received  that  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  a beloved  parent,  which  an  affectionate  wife  alone 
could  administer.  It  was  not  until  19  years  after  his 
marriage  that  Isaac  had  offspring. 

Ill  Ilia  141st  year,  Abraham  married  again  ; his  wife’s  Abraham's 
name  was  Kcturuh,  hy  whom  he  had  six  sons : these  he  weondntar- 
portioned  off  during  his  life,  that  they  might  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise.  * 
Thirty-four  years  after  this  event,  Abraham  died,  at  *j 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  was  buried  by  his  sons, 

Isaac  and  Ishmael,  who  seem  lo  have  forgotten  at  »•  e. 
ibis  time  their  animosities,  in  the  grave  which  lie  had  *850. 
purchased  for  Surah,  his  only  actual  possession  in  the 
promised  land.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  distinguished 
patriarch,  whose  life  has  been  more  prominently  and 
largely  detailed  by  us.  as  he  is  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  fountain  of  their  history. 

Although  Moms  continues  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  Birth  of 
life  unbroken  to  its  close,  it  is  necessary  to  remark.  Emu  *nd 
that  his  grandsons,  Esau  ond  Jacob,  must  have  been 
bom  about  15  years  before  his  decease.  Singular 
circumstances  attended  the  birth  of  these  children,  who 
were  twins,  after  19  years'  barrenness,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, on  the  part  of  their  mother.  Some  unusual  throes 
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HUtory.  of  nature,  even  before  the  lime  of  her  delivery,  in  Feed 
J her  lo  inquire  of  GikI,  what  her  severe  patios  indicated  ; 
and  she  was  answered,  “ Two  nations  are  in  thy  womh, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
bowels:  ami  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  that  the 
other  people;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  young  -r.”  • 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  this  onicle,  because  it  {jives 
a clue  to  the  subsequent  history.  The  prediction  rela- 
tive to  the  superiority  of  the  younger  over  the  elder, 
affords  no  apology  for  the  means  siilvsequently  adopted 
hv  Jacob  and  his  mother  to  obtain  this  pre-eminence  ; 
and  nothing  could  lie  possibly  more  distinct  than  the 
future  character  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Edomites  : 
they  were  even  found  in  many  instances  engaged  in 
the  most  bitter  hostility.  According  to  the  prediction, 
Rebekah  was  soon  delivered  of  twins;  the  first-born, 
Esau,  was  hairy  from  his  birth ; the  second,  grasped 
the  heel  of  bis  brother,  and  was  called  Jacob,  a sup- 
planter,  a name  which  he  afterwards  lully  justified. 
Isaac  was  at  their  birth  60  yeans  of  age. 

The  failing  of  Isaac  appears  to  have  been,  too  great 
fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Esau,  who  was 
a hunter,  and  contributed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ap- 
petite. Is>came  a favourite.  Jacob,  on  the  contrary, 
who  was  altogether  domestic,  was  as  entirely  beloved 
of  his  mother.  Reluming  one  day  from  the  chase, 
wearied  and  hungry,  when  the  lads  were  about  20  years 
of  age,  Esau  found  his  brother  preparing  some  savoury 
provision ; and  desiring  refreshment,  requested  it  of 
Jacob,  who  refilled  it,  unless  he  relinquished  his 
birthright.  This  I'snu  did  solemnly,  and  hv  oath ; and 
the  transaction  is  marked  by  the  historian  himself,  who 
seldom  comments  upon  facts:  “Thus  Esau  despised 
his  birthright:" — while  SL  Paul  hesitates  not  lo  call 
him  in  consequence,  “ a profane  person.**  This  birth- 
right included  the  priesthood,  the  paternal  blessin?, 
the  government  of-the  family  ; all  of  which  were  slightly 
estimated  by  Esau  : and  let  II  be  remembered,  that 
however  criminal  Jacob  was,  as  to  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  secure  it,  Esau  had  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  result;  since  he  had  voluntarily  and 
solemnly  assigned  all  his  own  claims  upon  it  to  his 
brother. 

A famine  compelled  the  patriarch  to  remove ; and 
he  was  directed  to  go  to  Abimclech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  rulber  than  to  Egypt,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
intended.  He  here  resorted  to  the  falsehood  of  his 
father,  on  the  same  suspicion,  that  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  would  expose  him  to  danger;  for  which,  when  the 
fraud  was  discovered,  lie  was  justly  and  most  sev  erely 
rebuked.  Ilia  labours  of  husbandry,  and  of  every 
description,  were  crowned  with  unusual  success;  and 
excited  the  envy  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
The  jealousy  of  the  king  was  roused,  and  he  was  required 
to  remove.  He  departed  from  (ien»r,  and  was  exposed 
vexutUmv.  to  much  vexation  and  contention  respecting  various 
wells  of  water  (most  important  possessions  in  connexion 
with  much  cattle,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  times 
consisted)  which  were  forcibly  taken  from  him.  Abirnc- 
lech,  who  seems  to  have  both  feared  and  haled  him, 
was  yet  anxious  to  have  a covenant  of  amity  between 
them,  and  came  to  Isaac  for  that  purpose ; after  some 
warm  expostulations  ami  just  rebukes,  they  contracted 
a mutual  friendship.  About  this  time,  Esau  displeased 
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his  father,  and  grieved  lit*  mother,  by  marrying  two 
wives,  both  of  them  Hittitc*.  He  was  still,  however, 
regarded  by  his  father,  from  whom  Rcbck&h  appear* 
to  have  concealed  the  original  oracle,  and  to  whom  pro* 
bnbly  the  subsequent  events  were  unknown,  as  his  heir, 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  first  born. 

Old  age  was  now  f.i-t  stealing  upon  Isaac,  and  with 
it,  all  its  infirmities,  lie  was  enfeebled,  his  eyes  were 
dim,  and  he  apprehended  the  quick  approach  of  death. 
Under  these  circumstances,  lie  commanded  Esau  lo 
prepare  him  some  venison:  and  apprized  him  that  he 
intended,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  immediately  to  confer  upon  him  his  paternal 
blessing;  which  was  then  unquestionably  prophetical ; 
as  will  appear  in  a variety  ol  subsequent  cases.  Re- 
beknh  overheard  this  arrangement ; and  preparing  lood 
of  the  description  required  by  Isaac,  dressed  her  son 
Jacob  in  the  raiment  of  Esau,  perfumed  with  the  odour 
of  th<*  field.  She  covered  his  smooth  flesh  with  hairy 
skins,  and  trusting  to  the  imperfect  vision  of  hi*  fallirr 
sent  him  in  with  a lie  on  his  tongue,  to  defraud  his 
brother  of  that  which  was  his  own  by  right,  and  would 
have  coiue  to  him  lawfully,  had  he  been  satisfied  to 
leave  to  heaven  the  execution  of  its  own  purpose-.  The 
aged  patriarch  had  strong  suspicions  excited,  by  the 
voice  and  other  circumstances;  and  Jacob  was  reduced 
lo  the  iifcessity  of  supporting  his  first  fal-ehond  by 
repeated  prevarications:  at  length  he  succeeded  in 

obtaining  the  blessing ; and  bad  scarcely  departed, 
when  Esau  entered.  The  fraud  was  soon  discovered, 
and  the  most  piercing  grief  was  expressed  by  Esau ; 
but  Isaac,  who.  however  he  disapproved  of  the  strata- 
gem, saw  in  the  is«ue  divine  direction,  firmly  refused 
to  revoke  the  blessing;  it  was  indeed  out  of  his  powtr. 
and  Esau  imbibed  so  deep  a hatred,  from  this  circum- 
stance, against  his  brother,  that  he  resolved  to  kill 
him.  so  soon  as  his  father  expired ; whose  death  he 
seems  even  to  have  anticipated  with  unnatural  eagerness. 

Rebekah,  who  had  devised  this  iniquitous  plm,  was 
now  seriously  alarmed  for  her  son’s  safety,  ami  advised 
Jacob  to  flee  into  Mesopotamia,  and  to  “tarry  for  a 
few  days  with  his  uncle  Laban,  until  his  brothers  fury 
should  turn  away.”  Alas!  more  than  twenty  years 
elapsed,  while  he  was  a sojourner  in  Padan-amm  ; and 
when  he  had  opportunity  to  return  home,  his  mother  was 
dead  : he  never  suw  her  alter  this  separation  : u righteous 
punishment  of  their  mutual  crime.  From  this  period, 
the  life  of  Jacob  is  one  continued  scene  of  anxiety  and 
Buffering  ; a noble  instance  of  the  equity  of  God,  and  of 
the  moral  character  of  Scripture  history  : when  the  crimes 
of  his  most  favoured  servants  are  so  closely  connected 
with  their  punishment. 

In  his  way  to  his  mother's  relations,  night  overtook 
Jacob  at  Luz  ; and  taking  a stone  for  his  pillow,  he  slept 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  and  was  favoured 
with  a vision,  which  greatly  reassured  and  comforted 
him.  He  saw  a ladder,  whose  foot  rested  upon  the 
earth,  and  it*  top  appeared  to  reach  to  heaven  ; upon 
it  angels  ascended  and  descended ; while  above  it, 
God  himself  ap|iearcd,  and  declared  his  protection  of 
tlie  houseless  wanderer.  Awaking  from  this  sleep, 
deeply  aflecicd  ami  much  impressed,  he  called  the 
place  Bethel,  the  house  tj'  God,  and  pouring  oil  upon 
the  stone,  on  which  he  had  rested  his  head,  he  conse- 
crated it  as  a solemn  and  lasting  memorial  of  this 
communication.  He  sealed  it  by  a solemn  vow  and 
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Hiitory.  de purled ; travelling*  cheerfully,  until  he  safely  reached 
'“'w'  the  end  of  his  journey. 

He  found  his  uncle  Laban  the  same  as  his  grand- 

“ ' father's  servant  had  left  him,  uvaricious  and  unprincipled. 

■.  c.  Jacob  formed  here  an  attachment  of  the  strongest  and 

1779.  tenderest  kind  to  Rachel,  Laban's  second  daughter. 

Marriage  The  father  agreed  that  they  should  marry,  if  Jacob 
with  Leah  rendered  him  seven  years*  service  free  of  wages.  This 
and  life-  condition  wan  joyfully  accepted;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  time  specified  a marriage  feast  was  prepared,  and 
Jacob  supposed  that  his  hopes  were  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. lie  who  had  practiced  fraud  upon  a parent, 
was  now  to  suffer  fraud  in  his  turn.  Laban,  sensible  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  resolved  to  secure  them.  He 
introduced  his  elder  daughter  to  his  son-in-law,  instead 
of  the  younger ; and  when  his  imposition  was  detected, 
he  pleaded  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  to  marry  the 
4.  M.  younger  before  the  elder;  and  stipulated  that  he  should 
2232.  still  have  Rachel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  con- 
— dition  he  would  serve  him,  gratuitously,  another  seven 
years.  To  this  unprincipled  compact  the  love  which 
Jacob  bore  to  Rachel  induced  him  to  agree, 
now  |n  this  interval  Esau,  perceiving  how  displeasing  to 
mamsga.  1,^  parents,  his  connexion  with  the  daughters  of  the 
land  was,  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael.  and  had  a 
numerous  family  by  his  three  wives,  who  attained 
princely  rank,  before  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Jacob  became  distinguished. 

Jacob's  disappointed  affection  could  not  settle  upon 
Leah  ; Rachel  occupied  his  heart ; but  God  gave  honour 
to  the  wife  lea>t  esteemed,  and  Leah  became  the 
Jacob's  fa-  mother  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  while  Rachel 
rmiy.  was  barren;  who,  mortified  at  this  circumstance,  ex- 
pressed herself  with  an  impatience  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  Jacob.  Supposing  she  should  not  have 
any  children  of  her  own,  she  followed  the  pernicious 
example  of  Surah  ; and,  conformably  to  the  customs  of 
the  times,  “gave  him  Bilhah,  her  handmaid,  to  wife;" 
who  conceived  and  bare  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  Leah, 
not  satisfied  with  her  own  fruitfulness,  adopted  the 
same  expedient,  without  the  same  excuse;  and  giving 
her  servunt  to  her  husband  al*o.  Zilpuh  produced  Gad 
and  A^her.  At  this  time  Reuben  gathered  at  the 
MamlnAe*.  wheat  harvest  mandrakes,  which  Rachel  coveted,  bs 
supposing  they  conduced  to  conception  ; and  she  ob- 
tained them  by  connubial  concessions  to  Leah.  What 
the  mandrake  was.  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine: 
certainly  some  plant,  very  different  from  that  which  at 
present  bears  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
enter  iuto  these  matrimonial  contentions,  further  than 
to  observe,  that  the  minuteness  of  the  historian  in  these 
cases  is  in  itself  a pledge  to  the  truth  of  his  history ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  Leah  bare 
fsMschar,  Zcbulon,  and  Dinah ; and  that  at  length 
Karhr.  Rachel  became  the  mother  of  Joseph. 
b*-*111**  Jacob,  in  the  mean  while,  suffered  much  from  Laban, 

who  was  constantly  changing  the  terms  of  his  servitude, 
while  he  wus  exposed  to  the  most  arduous  and  con- 
suming toils.  Whatever  recompense  Laban  proposed 
in  cattle,  Jacob  prospered  beyond  him;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  acknowledger!  Ins  substance  had  greatly 
increased  under  the  management  of  this  son,  whom 
he  treated  as  a slave.  At  length  the  patience  of  the 
patriarch  yielded,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  his  hard 
father-in-law.  He  imparted  his  intentions  to  his  wives, 
who  perfectly  accorded  with  him  as  to  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  the  measure.  Jacob  departed  secretly 
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and  Laban  pursued  and  overtook  him:  a warm  conten- 
tion passed  between  them  ; during  which  Jacob  expos- 
tulated with  Luhun  on  thr  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  and 
justified  himself  with  the  honest  indignation  of  an 
innocent  and  injured  man.  Laban  accused  him  of 
having  stolen  his  gods  : lerafthim,  the  word  is;  to  which 
we  can  affix  no  correct  meaning,  after  the  most  un- 
bounded speculation  and  inquiry.  They  were  portable 
idols  of  some  description,  which  Rachel  had  taken 
away,  probably  from  a superstitious  motive,  unknown 
to  her  hutband.  At  length  they  parted  in  peace. 

Advancing  towards  his  native  country,  he  remem- 
bered the  hatred  of  his  brother  Esau,  and  thought  it 
right  to  send  messengers  before  Ins  face,  to  endeavour 
to  up|>easc  him  ; or  at  least  to  ascertain  his  disposition 
towards  him.  He  dismissed  them  with  an  humble  and 
conciliatory  message,  and  in  live  meanwhile  journeyed 
slowly  on,  preceded  by  a princely  present  which  he 
intended  for  his  brother.  A singular  occurrence  is 
noted  by  the  historian.  The  patriarch  huving  dismissed 
his  family  and  attendants,  was  left  alone  An  unknown 
personage  encountered  him,  ami  wrestled  with  him  until 
break  of  day : but  not  prevailing,  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  sinew  shrank,  so  that  the 
patriarch  became  lame.  This  mysterious  being  changed 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  from  Jacob  to  Israel,  in 
reference  to  this  event:  and  “Jacob  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Peniel ; for,”  said  he,  “ I have  teen  God 
face  to  face , and  my  life  is  preserved."  Soon  after  he 
met  his  brother  Esau,  and  a complete  reconciliation 
took  place  between  them. 

The  patriarch  purchased  a field  of  the  father  of 
Shechem,  king  of  the  country,  and  settled  upon  this 
property.  His  daughter  Dinah,  visiting  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  was  ravished  by  the  young  prince.  Willing 
to  make  the  most  ample  restitution,  the  monarch  mude 
overtures  to  the  patriarch  relative  to  the  murriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Shechem.  His  sons  dissembled  their 
indignation,  and  affected  to  consent  in  the  union,  pro- 
vided their  people  would  submit  to  circumcision.  This 
was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  accom [dished.  But 
Simeon  and  Levi,  availing  themselves  of  the  state  of 
hc^plesstiess  temporarily  produced  by  this  rite,  de- 
liberately and  cruelly  murdered  both  prince  and  people, 
to  the  no  small  displeasure  of  Jacob,  who  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
besides  the  iniquity  of  the  transaction  itself. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  commanded  in  a dream  to 
go  up  to  Bethel,  which  he  hud  nut  yet  visited,  and  to 
discharge  there  the  vow  which  he  had  spontaneously 
taken  upon  him  in  his  way  from  his  father's  house. 
On  his  arrival  there,  Deborah  his  mother's  nurse 
died,  which  was  but  preparatory  to  a more  severe  and 
heart-rending  visitation.  After  continuing  a short  time 
at  Bethel,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  h s father,  who  was 
now  very  far  advanced  in  l:fe,  and  whom  he  had  not 
seen  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  his  way  to  Ephrath, 
Rachel,  the  bclovrd  Rachel,  was  taken  in  labour,  and 
expired.  She  had  said.  **  Give  rne  children,  or  I die.” 
She  died,  not  in  the  refusal,  but  in  the  grant,  of  her 
desires!  What  the  feelings  of  such  a man  as  Jacob 
must  have  been  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  connexion 
with  an  object  so  dear,  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot 
be  expressed.  The  historian  relates  it,  with  an  inimit- 
able pathos,  and  with  a touching  simplicity,  which,  while 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  heart,  demonstrates  beyond 
ail  argument,  that  a narrative  must  be  geuuiuc,  which 
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HUtary.  presents  such  unquestionable  features  of  truth  and 
nature  ! 

The  mother  died,  hut  the  son  lived;  and  changing 

* his  name  from  Benoni,  the  ran  of  my  sorrow . which  w:ih 

» e.  given  him  by  his  dying  parent,  Jacob  caller]  him  Ben- 

irj&  jartnn,  the  son  of  my  right  hand.  To  aggravate  the  grief 

of  the  patriarch,  his  son  Reuben  was  guilty  of  incest 
with  his  father's  concubine — a circumstance  which 
pressed  upon  his  heart,  even  when  he  was  expiring, 
(laving  at  length  reached  his  father  Isaac,  lie  continued 
with  him  13  years;  at  tiie  expiration  of  which  period 
luic  din.  Isaac  died,  aged  180,  and  was  buried  by  his  two  sons, 
Esau  and  Jacob. 

JtneptYa  J«»Mrph  was  now  seventeen  yrars  old,  endeared  to 
bunny.  his  parent  alike  by  this  interesting  tig*,  and  the  superior 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  disposition.  These  prep'**- 
sessions  would  he  greatly  enhanced  by  the  death  of  his 

" ' mother.  But  Jacob  evinced  his  partiality  too  {dainlv 

v c.  and  imprudently.  His  affection  for  this  beloved  youth 
17*8.  exciter!  the  envy  of  hi*  brethren.  Reports  of  the 
bad  conductof  some  of  his  family,  which  he  brought 
to  his  father,  had  also  roused  their  indignation. 
But  the  most  irritating  circumstance  was,  that  he 
related  to  them  two  separate,  yet  similar  dreams, 
which  appeared  to  fbretel  bin  future  greatness,  and 
superiority  over  their,.  The  brethren  tended  their 
father’s  flock  at  a distance  from  his  residence;  and 
Jacob,  who  could  not  but  have  remarked  the  ill  effects 
of  his  unwise  partiality,  wishing  to  remove  their  preju- 
dices, and  to  assure  them  of  hi*  affection,  sent  Joseph 
to  inquire  after  their  welfare.  No  sooner  did  they  see 
him  approaching,  than  they  conspired  to  kill  him  ; and 
agreed  to  deceive  their  father,  by  dipping  his  many- 
coloured  robe  in  blood,  and  affirming  that  lie  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  wild  beast.  Accordingly,  upon  bis 
arrival,  they  stripped  him,  and  cast  him  in  to  a pit.  While 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  food,  a company  of  (sh- 
maelites  passed  by;  and  deeming  it  more  advisable,  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  sell  than  to  slay  him,  they  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  these  merchants  as  a slave,  for  20  pieces 
of  silver.  Reuben,  who  intended  to  have  delivered  him 
out  of  their  hands,  and  to  have  restored  him  to  his  father, 
missed  him  from  the  pit  (not  having  been  present  at 
this  transaction),  and  was  greatly  distressed.  Concealing 
the  fact  from  him,  they  dipped  the  coat  in  blood,  and 
took  it  home  to  their  father,  who  entertained  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  deception  practised  upon  him  ; 
but,  concluding  that  his  child  was  devoured,  refused  to 
be  comforted.  Joseph,  in  the  mean  while,  was  brought 
into  Egypt 

JmtaV*  Before  this  lime  Judah  hail  married  a Cnnaunitish 
biatory.  wr)man  . |jy  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Er,  Ouan,  and 
S Ik*  I ah : but  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is 
related  at  once  by  Moses  that  it  may  not  subsequently 
interrupt  the  story  of  Joseph  ; the  principal  occurrences 
taking  place  at  this  period.  Er  was  guilty  of  someenme 
not  recorded,  and  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  before  he 
had  any  children.  His  widow,  according  to  the  customs 
of  that  time  and  country,  became  the  wife  of  Onan ; 
who  took  such  measures  to  defeat  the  end  of  his 
marriage,  that  he  was  punished  with  death  also. 
Judah,  terrified  at  the  untimely  decease  of  two  of  his 
children,  under  pretence  of  the  tender  age  of  tihelah, 
prevented  his  union  with  Tamar,  and  sent  her  to  her 
father’s  house.  Tamar,  finding  that  she  was  deceived, 
and  that  Judah  never  intended  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  his  son,  who  was  now  of  age,  dressed  herself  as  an 


harlot,  and  waited  in  a place  where  she  was  likely  to  H**iisrehal 
meet  her  father-in-law,  her  face  being  veiled,  so  that  be  *"e' 
could  not  know  her.  A criminal  intercourse  took  place 
between  them;  the  consequences  of  which  were  soon  <m-< 

apparent.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Tamar  was  

with  child,  Judah  cited  her  to  the  tribunal  of  her  a.  c. 
country,  by  the  laws  of  which  she  would  have  been 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive:  but,  ut  this  crisis,  she 
produced  the  pledges  which  Judah  hud  left  with  her, 
when  he  supposed  her  to  have  been  a harlot ; and 
demonstrated,  beyond  all  question,  thut  the  child  was 
his  own.  He  acknowledged  the  fact,  brought  her 
home,  but  hud  no  further  connexion  with  her.  This 
intercourse  produced  twins;  one  of  whom  putting 
forth  his  hand  first,  the  midwite  put  a scarlet  thread 
round  it,  supposing  he  would  lie  the  first-born;  but  he 
drew  back  his  hand,  and  his  brother  was  born  first: 
on  which  account  he  was  called  Pharez.  ami  the  other 
Znruh.  Phurez  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  St. 

Matthew,  among  our  Lord’s  ancestors. 

To  resume  the  account  of  Joseph:  this  interesting  Joseph'* 
lad  was  sold  by  the  Ishmuelites  to  a chief  officer  of  the  «tury  re- 
guards of  the  king  of  Egypt,  named  Potiphar.  He  con-  *un,wl- 
ducled  himself  so  well,  and  his  master’s  affairs  prospered 
so  much  under  his  management,  that  the  entire  conduct 
of  bis  concerns  was  left  to  him.  His  mistress  conceived 
a criminal  passion  for  him ; and  when  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  seduce  him  from  his  reverence  of  Uod,  and 
bis  loyalty  to  his  master,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  cast  into  prison. 

He  soon  found  the  same  favour  with  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  which  he  had  before  found  with  Potiphar, 
and  was  treated  with  the  same  measure  of  confidence. 

It  so  occurred,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was  displeased 
with  two  of  his  principal  servants,  and  imprisoned 
them.  They  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Joseph. 

Observing  them  one  morning  unusually  depressed,  he 
inquired  what  troubled  them?  They  related  to  him 
each  of  their  dreams  the  preceding  night ; in  hearing 
which,  be  interpreted  to  them,  that  the  one  implied  a 
speedy  restoration  to  favour;  und  the  other,  approach- 
ing death.  As  he  said,  so  it  took  place.  The  chief 
butler  was  restored,  within  three  days,  to  his  office  * 
and  the  chief  baker  hanged. 

Not  long  afterward*,  Pharaoh  had  himself  two 
dream*,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  and  distressed 
him  ; and  as  the  sages  of  Egypt  could  not  solve  them, 
it  occurred  to  the  chief  butler  that  there  was  a Hebrew 
captive  whom  he  had  forgotten,  but  who  had  truly 
interpreted  his  own  dream  ; and  he  mentioned  him  to 
the  king.  Joseph  was  immediately  sent  fur  to  court  ■ 
and  when  the  monarch  told  his  dreams,  he  interpreted 
them  as  signifying  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  seven  years  of  famine,  both  of  them  ex- 
cessive. Pharaoh  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he 
appointed  Joseph  next  to  himself  in  (tower,  that  he 
might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  state  under  these  approuching  vicissitudes. 

At  thirty  years  of  age,  the  Hebrew  captive  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Egypt.  He  was 
proclaimed  prime  minister,  and  contracted  a marriage 
of  great  distinction. 

As  he  predicted,  so  it  occurred : there  were  seven 
years  of  the  most  exuberant  plenty,  succeeded  by  seven 
years  of  the  most  excessive  want.  But  Joseph  had  so 
husbanded  the  produce  of  the  fruitful  years,  that  ample 
provision  was  made  against  the  years  of  famine.  His  real 
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liintury.  ibr  the  king  appears  indeed  to  have  carried  him  beyond 
the  limits  of*  strict  justice;  since  he  bought  not  merely 
* the  possessions  of  the  Egyptians,  but  their  persons  for 
_ ‘ Pharaoh. 

B.  c.  In  the  mean  while  the  famine  extended  from  Egypt 
1715.  over  alt  Canaan ; and  Jacob,  oppressed  with  want, 
hearing  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  sent  his  sons  thither 
to  purchase  a supply  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
lie  retained  Benjamin,  the  only  .surviving  son  (as  he 
imagined)  of  his  beloved  Rachel.  When  they  came 
into  Egypt,  Joseph  knew  them,  but  they  had  no  recol- 
lection of  him.  He  treated  them  as  spies,  speaking 
sharply  to  them ; and  caused  Simeon  to  be  hound  as 
a hostage  for  their  return,  requiring  of  them  to  bring 
Benjamin  the  next  time ; for  they  had  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a younger  brother  at  home.  He  also 
guve  secret  directions,  that  the  money  which  they 
brought  should  be  returned,  and  lodged  in  their  sacks’ 
mouth.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  perceived 
this  to  their  utter  dismay. 

Upon  their  return  to  their  father,  the  relation  of  these 
circumstances  greatly  increased  his  distress;  and  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  Benjamin  accompany  them 
when  they  next  should  visit  Egypt.  But  the  famine 
continued ; and  their  wants  became  so  urgent  that  he 
was  compelled  to  yield  : and  Judah  bound  himself,  by 
the  most  solemn  ties,  to  restore  the  son,  so  reluctantly 
yielded  by  his  father. 

They  came  to  Egypt : were  more  kindly  received 
than  at  first  : Simeon  was  released : and  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  number  complete.  But  in  order 
to  detain  them,  Joseph  bad  commanded  his  steward 
secretly  to  convey  his  cup  into  the  sack  of  the 
youngest : and  when  they  had  left  the  city,  he  issued 
orders  that  they  should  be  pursued,  charged  with  the 
theft,  and  brought  back  to  his  presence.  Secure  in 
their  innocence,  they  offered  death  or  bondage  as  the 
punishment  of  the  individual  with  whom  it  might  be 
found.  What  was  their  grief  and  horror  when  the 


cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack  ! They  were  brought  Patriarchal 
back  to  Joseph,  and  offered  to  become  his  sluves.  This  ***1, 
he  rejected,  requiring  only  the  individual  in  whose  pos- 
session  the  cup  was  found.  It  was  then  that  Judah  2297* 

pleaded  for  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  his  aged  father,  — 

with  all  the  eloquence  of  distress,  and  in  language  c. 

which  cannot  be  imitated.  It  was  then  that  the  feelings  • 

of  nature  overcame  all  the  affected  reserve  of  Joseph  ; 
and  bursting  into  tears,  he  ordered  all  his  servants  to 
quit  him,  and  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 

He  sent  for  his  father:  required  all  his  family  to 
come  to  him  into  Egypt : introduced  them  to  Pharaoh : 
ami  obtained  for  them  the  grunt  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Seventeen  years  of  quiet  were  afforded  the  venerable  Jacob  dirt, 
patriarch,  ufter  his  restoration  to  his  long-lost  and 
deeply-lamented  child.  At  length  the  period  arrived 
when  he  must  die.  He  blessed  his  sons  respectively,  _ 
in  terms  that  proved  prophetic  in  regard  lo  their  ».  c, 

posterity,  and  expired.  According  to  his  desire,  he  1689. 

was  carried  up  to  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  Abraham 
and  his  family,  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah. 

The  lamentation  at  his  death  was  deep  and  universal. 

Joseph  returned  to  Egypt : and  serving  his  monarch 
with  fidelity ; instructing  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
soothing  his  brethren,  and  nourishing  their  little  ours, 
he  filled  up  the  circle  of  fifty-four  more  years;  and 
then, at  the  uge  of  110, followed  his  father  to  the  grave;  Joseph  diet, 
leaving  his  bones  to  the  charge  of  bis  brethren  and  their 
descendants,  to  be  deposited  with  the  dust  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  time  should  arrive  that  his  people  ’ 

should  be  restored  to  their  country.  ti 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  principal  tea-  1635. 
tures  in  the  history  of  Joseph  are  recorded  by  Trogus 
Pompeius,  and  preserved  by  Justin,  in  his  abridgment 
of  that  work.  We  have  now  arrived  at  another  im- 
portant pause  in  History:  and  if  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  be  denied,  we  are  in  a world  full  of 
eventful  histories  which  have  neither  beginning  nor 
connexion ; design  nor  consummation. 


The  Tablet  which  follow  will  serve  lo  connect  the  preceding  History 


From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood. 


A.  X. 

Adam  created . I. 

Seth  born 130, 

Enos  horn 235. 

Cunaan  bom 325. 

Mahal  nice  I born  395. 

Jared  born 460. 

Enoch  bom 622. 

Methuselah  born 6S7. 

Lantech  born 874. 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  930. 

Enoch  translated,  aged  365 987. 

Seth  dies,  aged  912  1042. 

Noah  born 1056. 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  1 140. 

Cans  ail  dies,  aged  910 1 235. 

Mahaluleel  dies,  aged  895.  1290. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  1422 

Japheth  born 1556. 

Shem  born 1 558. 

Lamech  dies,  aged  777  1651. 

Methuselah  dies,  aged  969. *1656. 


Fiom  Noah  to  Abraham.  Yean  aftrr 

tliv  Flood. 

Noah,  600  years  of  age 

A rphaxad  born. 2. 

Salah  bom 37. 

Eber  bom 67. 

Peleg  born 101. 

Ren  born 131. 

Seru g born  163. 

Nahor  boro 193. 

Tersh  born 222. 

Haran  boro. 292. 

Peleg  die*,  aged  239. 340. 

Nahor  dies,  aged  143 341 . 

Noah  dies,  aged  950 350. 

Abraham  boro 352. 

Reu  dies,  aged  239 370. 

Scrug  dies,  aged  230  393. 

Tcrah  dies,  aged  205  427. 


Abraham,  having  been  called  to  relinquish  his  1 

country,  carries  it  into  effect  the  same  year)  ‘ 


* This  also  ni  the  year  of  the  flood,  at  which  time  Noah  waa  600  yean  old. 
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Within  the  periods  comprised  in  these  chapters,  we 
find  the  following  names,  of  which  some  few  details 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
separate  Biography.  Enoch,  son  of  Cain,  after  whom 
his  first  city  was  called.  Lamech.  Jabal,  a lent- 
maker,  who  first  practised  husbandry  on  a large  scute. 
Jubal,  inventor  of  musicul  instruments.  Tubal* 
Cain,  first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  whence  probably 
Vulcan  ; dropping  Tu,  and  substituting  v lor  a ; no 
unusual  change.  Sf.tm,  the  first  great  link  from  Adam 
in  the  sacred  genealogy.  Hajm,  the  father  of  Canaan. 


Asm ur,  founder  of  Nineveh.  .Mizraim,  the  supposed  pitriArchal 
founder  of  Egypt.  Eber,  whence  some  imagine  the  *£«. 
Hebrews  derived  their  name.  PtLrO,  so  called  be- 
cause  in  his  days  the  earth  wua  divided.  Tkrah, 
Abraham's  father.  Cmkdok-laomer,  with  his  tribu- 
tary and  allied  kings.  Melcmisedec.  Ishmael,  who 
died  aged  137,  father  of  twelve  princes.  Esau,  pro- 
genitor of  the  Edomites,  ancestor  of  an  illustrioua 
train  of  dukes  and  kings;  among  the  last  of  whom  we 
find  Jobab,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Job. 


I 


END  OF  HISTORY.  CHAP.  II. 
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M O i 

• born,  a.  m.  2433  ; b.  c.  1571. 

Biography.  MOSES,  who  is  characteriied  in  the  Scriptures  as 
“ meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of 
;»4U  the  earth,”  aud  who  as  such  was  singularly  quuli- 

*_  ’ fied  to  be  the  agent  of  Providence  in  some  of  its  most 

a.  c.  wonderful  operations,  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  Am  ram 
1571.  and  J<  chebed,  about  sixty-four  years  mfier  the  death 
Period  of  of  Joseph,  and  one  hundred  and  thirtv-six  from  the 
his  birth,  descent  of  Israel  into  that  country.  His  history  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  people  over  whum  he  pre- 
sided, whose  deliverance  from  a state  of  bondage  he 
was  destined  to  effect,  and  whose  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  he  was  chosen  to  establish.  His  life,  which 
spreads  over  a period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
brings  down  the  annals  of  the  Israelites  from  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-third,  lo  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  world; 
— a period  replete  with  prodigies,  and  illustrative  both 
of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  character  of  man. 

The  period  now  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader's  con- 
sideration admits  of  an  advantageous  division  into  three 
parts:  the  first  of  which  will  comprehend  the  personal 
narrative  of  our  illustrious  Hebrew,  including  such  col- 
lateral histories  as  connect  themselves  with  the  general 
subject;  the  second,  a demonstration  of  his  divine 
mission  ; the  third,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  spirit  of  those  taws  which  he  promulgated 
amongst  the  ancient  Israelites. 

I.  Til*  PERSONA!.  HISTORT  OP  MOSES. 

His  person-  At  the  time  when  Moses  was  born,  a king  had  arisen, 
al  history.  w|,0  cherished  very  different  feelings  towards  the  Israel- 
ites from  those  with  which  a sense  of  obligation  had  in- 
spired his  celebrated  predecessor,  who  had  introduced 
them  into  Egypt ; and  who,  perceiving  they  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  that  they  might  soon  he  in  a condition  to 
take  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom,  determined  upon 
a very  cruel  method  of  checking  their  progress:  this 
was  to  oppress  them  with  exactions  and  labour  of  the 
most  intolerable  kind.  The  inspired  history  states,  that 
“the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigour.  And  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field : all  their  service  wherein  they 
made  them  serve  was  with  rigour which  is  subsequently 
explained  by  the  recorded  commands  of  the  king  to  his 
officers;  *‘Ye  shall  no  more  give  th*'  people  straw  to 


! E S. 

died,  a.  m.  2553  ; B.  c.  1451. 

make  brick,  as  heretofore  : let  them  go  and  gather  straw  Mow*, 
for  themselves ; and  the  tale  of  bricks  which  they  did  s,— ~ “/*■* — ' 
make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them  ; ye  shall  not  *•  “• 

diminish  aught  thereof.”  In  this  instance,  however,  as  

in  most  others,  persecution  faited  of  effecting  its  pur-  c. 
pose;  the  severities  with  which  they  were  treated  not  1571. 
in  the  least  tending  to  preveul  their  multiplication. 

The  country  indeed  had  been  always  notorious  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  women,  which  was  attributed,  says 
Strabo,  to  the  air,  and  particularly  to  the  waters  of 
the  Nile;  but  the  strangers  seem  at  this  period  to  have 
so  excelled  the  natives  os  to  excite  their  alarm ; which 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  less  than  the  interposition 
of  an  extraordinary  Providence,  whose  designs  were 
hastening  to  the  moment  of  their  intended  development. 

The  king  accordingly  enacted,  that  every  male  child  Pharaoh's 
of  the  Hebrews  should  be  cast  into  the  Nile  : a measure  <nJt  ”7* 
which  was  unquestionably  aimed  at  the  total  extermi- 
nation of  the  race.  Even  parents  were  required  to  be 
instrumental  to  the  death  of  their  offspring;  aud  the 
attendants  upon  the  women  were  ordered  to  strangle  the 
sons,  but  spare  the  daughters.  Josephus  represents 
the  immediate  occasion  of  this  decree  to  have  been  the 
prediction  of  an  Egyptian  prophet,  that  a Hebrew  child 
was  about  to  be  born  who  would  hereafter  diminish  the 
power  of  Egypt  and  enhance  that  of  the  Israelites. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Moses  was  born ; but,  not- 
withstanding the  anxieties  which  must  have  pervaded 
the  maternal  bosom  at  such  a season,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  pain*  of  child-bearing  (which,  however,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  were  in  this  case  provi- 
dentially prevented),  Jochebed  was  able  instantly  to 
nurse  and  to  set  about  the  concealment  of  her  beloved 
little  son.  The  same  writer  states  that  assurances  had 
been  given  to  his  father  in  a vision,  that  he  should  be 
miraculously  preserved  and  raised  up  to  the  important 
work  of  effecting  the  delivernnceof  Abraham’s  posterity. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  mouths,  his  solicitous  I*hidinthe 
parents  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  elude  the 
sanguinary  decree  of  Pharaoh:  in  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  misery  consequent  upon  being  the  direct  mur- 
derer of  her  own  infant,  the  ingenious  mother  contrives 
an  ark  of  Imlrughes,  and,  besmearing  it  with  slime  and 
pitch  to  render  it  water-tight, committed  it  to  the  rushy 
brink  of  the  river,  but  with  better  hope  to  the  care  of 
the  invisible  God.  Hec.«daughter  Miriam  was  at  the 
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Pharaoh’* 

Court 


same  lime  placed  at  a convenient  distance  to  natch  the 
event.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  accompanied  by  several  female  attendants, 
went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe.  Her  eye  was  caught, 
and  her  curiosity  excited,  by  the  little  ark  or  basket 
among  the  flag',  and,  upon  examining  its  contents,  her 
heart  w as  touched  with  sympathy  at  seeing  one  of  the 
most  attractive  objects  in  creatiou:  a beautiful  child  of 
three  months,  whose  tears  seemed  to  correspond  well 
with  Us  melancholy  situation,  and  whom  she  instantly 
conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews’  children. 

Encouraged  by  the  compassionate  expressions  and 
affectionate  manner  of  the  princess,  his  sister  approached 
to  ask  if  she  should  go  in  search  of  a nurse  for  the  child, 
and  by  this  little  artifice  obtained  the  real  mother  to 
become  the  protector  of  her  own  infant,  under  the  pro- 
mise of  an  ample  rrcompencr.  Thus,  in  the  very  family 
o!  Pharaoh,  the  future  emancipator  of  Israel  finds  an 
asylum,  and  is  trained  up,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
princess  who  adopted  him,  in  all  the  learning  and  wis- 
dom which  the  Egyptian  magi  were  capable  of  imparting. 
It  was  customary  to  name  the  child  at  his  circumcision, 
which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  hi*  birth ; 
but  whether  this  hud  been  omitted  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  the  edict  of  the  king 
had  every  where  diffused,  or  whether  the  royal  pro- 
tectre**  determined  to  substitute  another  which  should 
better  transmit  to  posterity  the  remarkable  history  of  his 
infancy,  it  is  certain  that  she  gave  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  now  universally  distinguished.  Mo  and 
Mot  in  the  Egyptian,  as  well  as  in  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, signified  water,  as  Philo,  Clemens,  (who  ex- 
presses it  Mclu)  Artapanus,  (who  styles  him  Mmwvc 
Mousus)  and  other  authorities,  testify. 

Although  the  situation  he  occupied  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  was  favourable  to  his  temporal  advancement,  it 
was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  magnificent  designs  in  which  he  was  predestined 
to  become  the  instrument  of  his  nation's  deliverance.  If, 


instead  of  imbibing  the  superstitions  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  resided,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  lived  in  the  fear  of  the  true  God,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted with  the  greatest  probability  to  the  private 
instructions  of  hi*  mother,  to  whom  the  care  of  his 
infancy  was  so  singularly  intrusted.  And  if,  at  the 
age  of  maturity,  instead  of  lingering  with  fond  delight 
and  forgetfulness  of  his  kindred  and  nation,  amidst  the 
attractions  of  earthly  splendour,  he  was  influenced  to 
renounce  every  prospect  of  distinction  for  the  friendship 
and  fellowship  of  his  brethren  in  adversity;  we  must 
attribute  the  choice,  not  only  to  that  right  thinking 
which  his  mother  had  inspired,  and  that  judicious  mind 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  but  to  the  over-ruling 
Providence ; to  the  immediate  influence  of  Him  who  had 
formed  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  omniscient 
purposes.  He  had,  besides,  intimations  of  his  calling; 
and  when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  quitted  the  prospects 
of  elevation  which  Egypt  afforded  in  order  to  visit  his 
countrymen,  lie  took  the  deepest  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns ; and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  saw  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him 
in  the  sand.  By  this  action  he  imagined  that  his 
brethren  would  be  led  to  understand  lib  destination  as 
the  deliverer  of  Israel ; but  that  they  mistook  it  can 
excite  no  astonishment.  Probably  this  proceeding 
ought  to  be  considered  as  indiscreet,  resulting  rather 


from  the  impatience  of  zeal,  than  from  purity  of  intention  : 
ami  it  wa«  succeeded  by  very  disastrous  consequences ; 
for  on  the  following  day  be  saw  two  Hebrews  striving 
together,  and  upon  his  attempting  ui  settle  the  dispute  _ 
hy  remonstrating  with  the  aggressor,  he  was  indignantly  n.  c. 
repulsed,  with  the  inquiry  “Who  made  thee  a prince  1571. 
and  a judge  over  us  ? Intendesi  thou  to  kill  me  as  thou 
killedsl  the  Egyptian  ?’*  By  this  it  was  evident  the 
action  of  the  past  day  was  discovered;  and  as  (he  king 
was  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  uccording  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  no  alternative  remained  but  immediate 
escape.  Having  fled  across  the  desert  into  Arabia 
Petnee.  he  stopped  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Mulia.ru 
land  of  Midian,  which  was  situated  upon  (he  farther  A v 
side  of  the  two  inlets  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  east  of  the  2473. 

wilderness  of  Sin  and  Etham.  Upon  his  arrival  lie  sat  — 

down  by  a well  of  wuler,  where  he  had  uu  opportu- 
nitv  of  displaying  both  his  sensibility  and  his  courage. 

The  daughters  of  Reuel  or  Kagurl,  seven  m number, 
coming  to  water  their  fathers  flocks,  the  rival  shep- 
herds of  the  neighbourhood  rudely  drove  them  away, 
upon  which  Moses  rose  up  and  volunteered  his  suc- 
cessful interference.  They  hastened  home — and  their 
fattier,  aslon  shed  at  their  early  return,  inquired  the 
reason ; which  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  he  sent 
to  invite  him  to  participate  his  hospitality.  Jethro 
(for  such  was  the  name  of  his  host)  soon  formed  a more 
permanent  connexion  with  Moses,  hy  marrying  one  of 
his  daughters  to  the  stranger,  who  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  family  to  superintend  his  possessions.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  two  sons,  named  Gershnm  and  Eliezer. 

The  father-in-law  of  Moses  was  the  priest  of  Midian, 
and  probably,  as  these  offices  were  usually  conjoined, 
the  ruler  also  of  the  people,  who  were  Cuthites.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  in  this  retirement  Moses,  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  composed  the  five  historical 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  constitutes  the  first 
portion  of  the  sacred  record.  The  book  of  Job  is  also 
assigned  to  the  same  author  and  the  same  period. 

Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  seclusion 
he  relinquished  hi*  former  views,  and  that  his  zeal 
expired  with  his  hopes.  Midian  was  unfavourably 
situated  for  any  communication  respecting  his  brethren 
in  Egypt ; and  perhaps  imagining,  that  if  the  design 
itself  were  not  abandoned,  his  particular  agency  was 
dispensed  with,  he  ulicuated  himself  from  the  Hehrews 
by  forming  an  iulimate  connexion  with  another  race. 

Year  after  year  rolled  on,  till  another  forty  years  was  added 
to  his  life,  but  no  deliverance  was  effected  ; and  none, 
according  to  human  probability,  likely  to  be  effected 
for  hi*  people,  who  continued  to  groan  beneath  the 
yoke  of  Egyptian  bondage.  Circumstances  seemed  to 
hive  encircled  him  with  an  impassable  barrier,  and 
could  he  even  return  to  his  brethren,  what  influence  did 
he  possess,  or  whui  patronage  could  he  anticipate  ? A 
question  may  here  very  naturally  arise,  why  should 
God  permit  the  nation,  for  whom  so  wonderful  a 
manifestation  was  intended,  to  continue  for  a succession 
of*  year*  in  a state  of  such  galling  servitude — or  why, 
if  Moses  were  to  become  their  leader,  was  he  suffered 
to  waste  the  strength  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  in- 
action ? To  this  there  is  but  one  reply — the  ways  of 
God  are  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts.  So  certain  are  all  his  arrangements,  that  no 
event  need  to  be  hurried,  to  secure  it  against  con- 
tingency ; and  so  wise,  that  the  general  advance  of  the 
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Biography.  entire  system  of  things  resulting  from  mutuat  depend- 
v— v— — ' ence,  requires  that  no  particular  circumstance  be 
^ U'  precipitated  into  undue  rapidity,  or  pushed  into  dis- 
251  £ proportionate  prominence. 

— The  hour  of  liberation  at  length  arrived.  Having  led 
B*  c-  the  flock  of  Jethro  to  a part  of  the  desert  near  mount 
Horeb,  Muses  was  surprised,  amidst  his  usual  occupn- 
Diviixi  aj>-  tions^  by  the  phenomenon  of  a bush  involved  in  flames, 
UukU**  ***  wilbout  being  consumed.  Having  immediately  ap- 
proached, for  lire  purpose  of  investigating  the  cau^e 
of  this  mysterious  appearance,  a voice  suddenly  issued 
from  the  fire;  and  after  twice  distinctly  uttering  his 
name,  commanded  him  to  put  off  his  shoes,  declaring 
that  the  Hpot  on  which  he  stood  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  the  eternal  God.  Overawed  by  the  mani- 
festation, he  hid  his  face  while  he  listened  to  the  solemn 
proclamation*  of  majesty  and  mercy.  He  was  assured 
ihat  the  GikI  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  was  there  ; ami  that  having  watched  with 
incessant  solicitude  the  condition  of  his  afflicted  people 
in  Egypt,  he  was  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  a 
state  of  servitude,  with  a view  of  eventually  establishing 
them  in  the  luxurious  borders  of  Canaan,  whence  the 
Hitliles,  Amorites  Perizxites,  and  other  nations  were 
to  be  expelled.  Moses  was  further  informed,  that  he 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  agent  of  Providence  to  accom- 
plish this  change,  and  must  immediately  repair  to 
Pharaoh  to  commence  the  undertaking.  With  a mo- 
desty eminently  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  he  expressed  his  consciousness  of  being  disqualified 
for  so  important  a service;  but  “ certainly,"  said  God, 
44  I will  be  with  thee;”  a declaration  which  ought  to 
have  removed  every  apprehension  from  his  mind,  and 
to  have  induced  the  most  unhesitating  compliance.  lie 
ift,  however,  still  scrupulous;  partly  from  a sense  of 
personal  incompetency,  und  partly  from  a suspicion  of 
some  passible  illusion.  “ When  I come,”  said  he,  **  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God 
of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall 
say  to  roe.  What  is  his  name?  What  shall  I say  unto 
them  ?”  The  reply  to  this  question  was  truly  striking 
and  impressive — 44  I am  that  I am.  Thus  shall  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.”  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
detailed  answer  to  the  anticipated  inquiries  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  which  contained  an  exposition  of  die 
merciful  designs  of  God  respecting  their  future  happy 
destiny.  Moses  continued  reluctant : domestic  fond- 
ness, perhaps,  played  about  his  heart ; he  had  formed 
interesting  connexions  in  the  country;  he  recollected 
the  severity  with  which  he  had  once  been  treated  by  the 
people  from  whom  he  had  now  been  many  ye&ra 
esi ranged  ; he  felt  aware  that  he  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  his  life  by  returning  to  Egypt;  and  be  imagined  that 
those  to  whom  he  was  especially  sent  would  dispute  his 
Remark*,  commission.  We  c&niiot  justify  this  distrust ; but  we 
must  admire  that  amazing  condescension  in  the  Divine 
Being,  which  performed  successive  miracles  in  order  to 
inspire  him  with  a proper  degree  of  confidence.  Being 
directed  to  cast  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the 
ground,  it  instantly  became  a serpent : when  he  put 
forth  his  hand  to  regain  it,  the  serpent  was  re-trans- 
formed into  a rod.  He  was  then  commanded  to  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  it  became  leprous  as  snow, 
till,  upon  his  repeating  the  action,  it  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  its  original  appearance.  These  signs  he  was 


directed  to  repeat  in  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  Moses, 
king. 

After  this,  a new  objection  is  named  : *4  O.  my  Lord,"  a.  m. 
said  Moses,  u 1 am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  2513. 

since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant : but  I am  ~ 
slow  of  speech,  und  of  a slow  tongue.*’  A promise  was  ]jj|* 
immediately  given  of  affording  him  every  requisite 
assistance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  removed  his 
unwarrantable  hesitation,  till  the  further  as-urance  that 
his  brother  Aaron,  who  was,  by  the  special  appointment 
of  Jehovah,  already  on  the  way  to  meet  hitn,  should 
be  his  spokesman,  while  he  was  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  performing  miracles  with  his  rod.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough  that  Moses  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Alphi,  which  signifies  the  mouth  or  oracle  of 
God. 

Determined  at  length  upon  pursuing  the  course  He  leaves 
which  duly  prescribed,  he  introduces  the  subject  to  M;dion. 
Jethro,  and  gains  his  consent  to  re- visit  his  brethren  in 
the  land  of  bondage.  His  wife  and  his  sons  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey:  when  the  Lord  met  him, 
and  it  is  said  “ sought  to  kit)  him.”  The  reason  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  history. 
Circumcision  had  been  prescribed  to  Abraham  as  a 
bodge  of  admission  into  the  covenant  with  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  enter  with  the  Israelites  through  his 
instrumentality,  and  it  was  enjoined  with  the  attendant 
penalty  of  excision  to  csery  uncircumcised  individual. 

It  seems  probable  that  Moses  hud  been  seduced  by  hkt 
wife  into  u neglect  of  this  ordinance,  with  regard  to 
their  90n,  and  it  was  nothing  but  an  apprehension  of 
danger  that  urged  her  to  comply  ; which  she  did,  how- 
ever, with  this  biller  taunt, “ a bloody  husband  art  thou 
to  me.” 

44  We  see  now,”  says  Mr.  Bryant,  “ the  shep- 
herd of  Horeb,  the  man  slow  of  speech,  arrived  upon 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  a design  to  free  his  people. 

If  we  set  aside  all  supernatural  assistance,  lie  stands 
single  and  unsupported,  without  one  requisite  towards 
the  completion  of  his  purpose.  How  can  we  suppose 
a person  so  circumstanced  capable  of  canning  on  a 
scheme  so  arduous  in  its  execution  ? We  must  conti- 
nually bear  in  mind  the  time  that  he  had  been  absent, 
and  his  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  had  happened 
in  that  interval.  We  are  assured,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  brother  Aaron  was  alive.  Hence  it 
is  manifest,  that  previous  to  his  departure  from  Midian, 
he  had  never  sent  to  try  the  temper  of  his  people,  nor 
to  know  how  the  prince  of  the  country  stood  affected 
towards  them.  Great  revolutions  might  have  happened 
during  the  time  that  he  had  bern  away ; and  those 
whom  he  intended  to  deliver  might  not  have  stood  in 
nerd  of  his  assistance  He  purposed  to  lead  them  to 
another  country,  when  they  might  have  been  contented 
with  that  which  they  enjoyed;  or  they  might  already 
ha\e  migrated,  and  Moses  not  have  been  apprised  of 
it.  These  were  circumstances  of  consequence,  of  which 
he  should  have  obtained  some  intelligence;  but  lie 
seems  not  to  have  had  power  or  opportunity  to  ga*n 
it.  His  brother  was  alive,  and  appears  to  have  resided 
in  the  court  of  lMtar&oh.  And  there  must  have  been, 
among  the  ciders  of  the  people,  persons  who  could 
consult  for  their  brethren,  and  preserve  them,  if  their 
deliverance  were  to  be  effected  by  human  means. 

Moses  sets  out  singly  to  perform  what  ttair  wisdom 
and  experience  jointly  could  not  effect;  and  this  without 
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Biography,  knowing  for  certain  that  he  had  any  friend  or  ally, 
v- Let  us,  however,  suppose,  that  his  zeal,  which  had  been 
dormant  for  so  many  years,  at  last  induced  him  to 

' prosecute  this  scheme;  and  that,  haring  quilted  hi* 

a.  c.  place  of  ease  and  retirement,  and  bidden  adieu  to  hi* 
1491.  connexions  of  very  long  standing,  he  arrived,  with  hi* 
Remarks.  staff  in  his  hand,  like  a pilgrim,  in  Egypt.  He  had 
here  two  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  first  was  to 
gel  together  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  (Exod. 
5.  12),  and  then  to  persuade  them  to  follow  him  to 
Canaan.  This  was  a real  difficulty,  as  it  could  not 
be  easy  to  collect  them,  much  less  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence. Some  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  had,  upon  a 
time,  made  an  invasion  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
were  cut  off  by  the  natives  of  Oath  ( 1 Chron.  ch.  vii. 
ver.  21).  This  could  not  afford  any  encouragement  to 
the  remaining  Israelites  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  people  of  that  country.  The  next  difficulty 
was  to  get  access  to  the  prince  who  reigned,  and 
request,  or  demand,  the  dismission  of  so  many  useful 
subjects.  Moses  was  quite  a stranger  at  the  Egypt  an 
court,  and  not  gifted  with  the  powers  of  persuasion ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  character  no  better  than  a 
Midianitish  shepherd.  What  plea  could  he  use,  or 
what  art  employ?  All  that  he  could  say  upon  the  oc- 
casion was,  that  he  was  a prophet  of  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews;  aud  that  he  desired,  in  his 
name,  to  carry  the  people  collectively,  old  and  young, 
to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness.  Rut  this  would  pruve 
but  a weak  plea,  when  not  supported  by  some  sign,  to 
show  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  divine  authority. 
Whal  answer  could  be  expected  from  a monarch  upon 
such  an  occasion  ? Even  the  same  which  was  really 
given,  Exod.  v.  2. — “ Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?  1 know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  1 let  Israel  go. — Get  you  unto  your  bur- 
dens.” And  what  was  the  consequence  ? — An  imposition 
of  double  duty  (v.  9).  **  Let  there  more  work  belaid 

upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour  therein : and  let 
them  not  regard  vain  words."  They  were  in  conse- 
quence of  this  to  make  bricks  without  the  requisites, 
being  denied  straw  (v.  12).  “ So  the  people  were  scat- 
tered abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
gather  stubble  instead  of  straw. *’  Yet  the  same  tale  of 
bricks  wan  demanded.  This  was  enough  to  make  the 
people  deteal  the  name  of  Moses.  It  must  have 
ruined  him  in  their  opinion,  and  defeated  all  his  views; 
for  the  people,  whom  he  wanted  to  collect,  were  se- 
parated more  than  ever.  Their  disaffection  may  be 
learnt  from  their  words,  when  Moses  had  delivered  his 
message : “ And  they  met  Moses  and  Auron,  who 
stood  in  the  way  as  they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh,  and 
they  said  unto  them.  The  Lord  look  upon  you  and  judge ; 
because  ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put 
a sword  in  their  hands  to  stay  m.”  (Exod.  v.  20,  21.) 

“ Thus,”  as  the  same  author  observes,  “we  see  from 
the  wonderful  texture  of  this  history  that  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  could  not  be  effected  without  the  divine 
interposition  ; for  these  were  difficulties,  which  nei- 
ther the  wisdom  nor  ability  of  men  could  remedy.  Yet 
they,  were  remedied ; but  it  was  by  a far  superior 
power.  It  was  by  God  himself,  who  suffered  his  people 
to  be  in  this  perplexity  and  distress,  that  they  might 
wish  for  deliverance,  and  be  ready  to  obey.  Accord- 


ingly, when  upon  the  display  of  his  wonders,  thev  ac-  M«ws. 
know  led  ged  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  proffered  v,— 
their  obedience  to  his  prophet,  they  were  delivered  by 

him  from  tho*e  evils,  from  which  no  power  on  earth  

could  have  freed  them.  Thus  we  see  that  the  same  ■ c. 
mode  of  acting  may  be  wisdom  in  God,  and  folly  in  N*M. 
man.*' 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  nor  till  after  Interview 
repeated  miracles,  that  the  commissioned  agents  of  a *>th 
wonder-working  Providence  succeeded  in  procuring  the  ***“r*oh* 
escape  of  the  enslaved  children  of  Israel.  The  appli- 
cation for  their  release  only  exasperated  the  king  and 
for  a time  increased  the  miseries  of  these  poor  people. 

The  first  in  the  series  of  miracles  performed  by  Moses 
and  his  associate,  Aaron,  was  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Pharaoh  : the  latter  cast  down  hi*  rod,  and  it  became 
a serpent.  The  magicians  and  sorcerers  of  Egypt 
being  sent  for  lo  confront  the  servants  of  the  most 
High  God,  imitated  this  action,  and  each  man’s  rod  be- 
came a serpent ; but  there  was  this  proof  of  superiority 
furnished — the  rod  of  Aaron  swallowed  lip  their  rods. 
Prejudice,  however,  is  never  discriminating,  and  the 
evidence  of  divine  interposition  not  only  failed  to  sub- 
due the  incredulity,  or  allay  the  vengeance  of  the  king, 
it  only  hardened  hi*  heart  the  more  against  every 
proper  impression.  Moses  was  consequently  directed 
to  adopt  a larger  scale  of  miraculous  operations,  in  the 
distinct  mention  of  which,  we  propose  to  give  the  reader 
a brief  illustration  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  each  of 
these  Pi.  auger  of  Egypt  (as  they  have  been  designated), 
to  the  idolatries  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  were 
inflicied. 

The  first  plague  consisted  in  the  river  briny  turned  Firwt 
into  blood,  of  which  the  account  is  preserved  in  the  of 
seventh  chapter  of  the  bf*>k  of  Exodus.  This  was  “Ityf*- 
effected  by  Moses  striking  the  waters  with  that  rod 
which  had  once  been  converted  into  a serpent ; and  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  obduracy  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  the 
river  immediately  became  putrid,  and  ihe  fish  perished. 

A very  powerful  blow  was  thus  aimed  at  one  of  their 
most  deeply  rooted  idolatrous  prejudices.  No  nation 
carried  their  reverence  of  the  Nile  to  such  a pitch  of 
extravagance.  On  solemn  occasions,  they  invoked  it 
as  their  chief  guardian  and  protector,  and  imagined, 
that  it  gave  birth  to  all  their  deities — *-o rafiov  NctXor 
(>ays  Diod.  Siculus),  xpof  u rtti  rap  tuv  diwi1  yivio up 
iiiraplat.  This  opinion  spread  extensively  amongst 
oilier  nations,  and  produced  a very  general  veneration 
for  all  rivers  amongst  the  pagans.  It  was,  therefore, 
calculated  to  strike  a salutary  conviction  of  their  folly 
into  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  proved  a 
warning  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  perceived  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  divinity,  and  the  bareness  of  this 
now  desecrated  stream.  Nor  was  it  merely  polluted, 
but  changed  into  blood,  than  which  nothing  was  more 
abhorred  by  Ihe  priests,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
sanctity.  The  destruction  of  the  fish  is  particularly 
specified,  for  in  some  coses,  they  too  were  worshipped 
as  real  deities;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity,  there  was 
a city  built  in  honour  of  one  species  called  Oxurunchus, 
and  a temple  where  this  fish  was  publicly  worshipped. 

(Strabo,  i.  17.) 

The  second  plague  was  that  of  the  /rogt,  which  was  Second 
accomplished  by  Aaron,  who,  by  the  direction  of  Moses, 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters ; upon  which  the 
frogs  came  up  aud  overspread  the  land,  where  they  died 
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Biography.  in  immense  multitudes,  filling  the  nir  with  pestilential  from  these  troublesome  insects,  in  consequence  of  the  Moses, 

exhalations.  This  was  a second  disgrace  inflicted  upon  influence  of  the  presiding  deity.  Nor  was  this  all : they 

their  sacred  river;  and  it  prevented  the  natives  from  were  even  worshipped  in  various  pluccs.  .Elian  men-  * *■ 

~'l_  ' performing  their  usual  ablutions.  It  is  not  absolutely  lions,  that  in  his  time,  an  ox  was  sacrificed  to  them  in  *513, 

a.  c.  certain,  whether  the  frog  were  an  object  of  worship,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Actiura ; Clemens  confirms  the  B v 

1491.  of  abhorrence  in  Egypt,  possibly  of  hot  1 1 — as  in  other  statement;  and  Antiphanes,  in  Athena?us.  alludes  to  a |4iM. 

instances,  where  religious  adoration  was  offered  from  similar  observance  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  There  was  an- 

senliments  of  terror;  and  if  so,  they  were  punished  as  cientlv  a deity  styled  Deus  Musca  and  Acxaron,  who  was 

well  by  what  they  venerated,  as  by  what  they  ahomi-  worshipj>ed  under  the  semblance  of  a fly.  This  idolatry 

nated.  Most  aquatic  animals,  however,  were  in  Egypt  originated  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  brought  by  the 

sacred  and  emblematical : and  us  frog*  were  engraved  Caphtorim  to  Palestine,  and  by  the  Phenician*  toSidon, 

upon  the  basis  of  Apollo’s  statue  at  Delphi,  the  seat  of  Tyre  and  Biblus,  and  thence  diffused  into  other  regions, 

prophecy,  they  were,  it  is  probable,  characteristic  of  Hence,  the  Egyptians  must  Ik*  led  to  perceive,  by  the 
the  priests  am!  prophets,  and  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  and  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  flies  which  they  so 
Mu*es.  This  animal  is  notorious  for  swelling  itself  up.  absurdly  revered,  that  instead  of  being  able  to  defend 
and  hence  it  became  an  emblem  of  ApoHo,  the  god  of  them  from  mischief,  they  were  under  the  control  of  n 
inspiration,  and  of  priests,  ami  prophet*  in  general,  par-  superior  will,  and  their  punishment  was  inflicted  in  the 

ticularly  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  present  mira-  very  track  of  their  superstition. 

cle,  therefore,  constituted  an  appropriate  punishment  The  fifth  plagu**  wus  the  murrain  of  beasts,  which  Fifth 
inflicted  upon  them,  and  their  royal  patron.  was  attended  with  two  striking  peculiarities: — the  P**B°** 

Thiol  The  third  plague  was  that  of  lice.  This  was  inflicted  speediness  of  the  execution,  for  it  was  to  be  on  the 

plu^ue.  by  the  rod  of  Aaron,  under  the  express  direction  of  morrow  after  the  denunciation  by  Moses;  and  the 

Mnses,  who,  as  before,  received  the  command  from  exemption  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  visitation ; — 

God.  The  Egyptians  were  peculiarly  solicitous  of  ex-  **  All  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
ternal  purity;  for  which  purpose  they  were  continually  children  of  Israel  died  not  one."  Their  idolatrous 
bathing  themselves,  and  observed  the  utmost  nicety  in  attachment  to  animals  is  universally  known,  and  is 
their  clothing.  Herodotus  has  furnished  ample  evidence  ridiculed  with  great  keenness  of  satire  by  Lucian: 

of  their  care  in  this  respect.  **  The  priests,’’  says  he,  “ In  Egypt/'  says  he,  “ the  temple  itself  is  found  to  be 

“ wear  raiment  of  linen  only. — And  the  linen  garments  beautiful  and  ample  in  ita  dimensions,  built  with  choice 

which  they  put  on  are  continually  fresh  washed:  con-  stones,  and  ornamented  with  gilding  and  hieroglyphics, 

cerning  which  they  take  particular  care.”  It  was  usual  But  if  you  pry  within  to  find  out  the  god,  you  meet 
for  the  people  to  wear  a woollen  garment  over  a linen  with  a monkey  or  a crane;  or  else  a goat  or  a cat.” 
one  ; hut  the  former  was  thrown  off  when  they  ap-  The  lion,  wolf,  and  dog,  were  also  objects  of  adoration ; 
proached  their  deities,  from  an  apprehension  of  its  hut  the  greatest  reverence  was  shown  for  the  ox,  the 

harbouring  vermin.  It  was  also  dispensed  with  at  cow,  the  heifer,  and  the  ram.  The  Apis,  or  sacred 

burials,  from  considering  it  as  an  impurity.  The  priest*  bull,  was  worshipped  at  Memphis  and  the  mnevis  at 
had  their  hearts  anil  bodies  shaved  every  third  day  for  Heliopolis ; both  of  them  beng  esteemed  god*.  This 
the  same  reason.  Plutarch  furnishes  a similar  testi-  judgment,  therefore,  was  very  appropriate  and  signifi- 
mony.  stating,  that  they  abhorred  all  woollen  as  foul,  cant;  for  their  imaginary  deities  were  seen  to  yield  to 
and  extolling  flax,  for  Xrrqr  ts  va(K\at  rat  caflapak  the  God  of  Israel,  without  the  capacity  of  offering  the 
tfffiijra,  rjMffra  ci  fOnfHivatav — it  a[ford.<  a delicate  and  least  resistance.  In  vain  did  the  soul  of  Osiris,  a? 
pure  covering , and  is  not  at  all  liable  to  produce  lice . they  believed,  reside  in  the  body  of  Apis;  the  infection 
As,  therefore,  these  infatuated  worshippers  mude  the  spread  far  mid  wide,  in  defiance  of  hi*  power,  exhibiting 
essence  of  religion  lo  consist  in  external  cleanliness,  to  the  despicable  imbecility  of  their  divinities, 
the  utter  negleet  of  internal  sanctity  (for  their  temples  To  the  murrain  of  beasts  succeeded  the  sixth  plague  Sixth 
were  defiled  with  the  most  abominable  practices),  the  of  boils  and  blains.  Handfuls  of  ashes  being  taken  by  |d»g«e. 
present  judgment  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  confound  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  sprinkled  towards  heaven  in  the 
their  superstition  ; and  so  obvious  was  the  Interposition,  sight  of  Pharaoh,  they  became  dust,  producing  n boil 
that  the  magicians  appealed  to  Pharaoh  in  the  language  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  beast ! It 
of  astonishment  and  conviction,  u this  is  the  finger  of  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  boil  was  upon  the  inagi- 
God  r cians  as  well  as  on  the  Egyptians  in  general.  This  was 

Fourth  The  king,  however,  remaining  obdurate,  he  was  another  evidence  of  the  impotcncy  of  their  gods,  who 
plague.  visited  with  the  plague  of  /lie*,  the  fourth  of  this  mclan-  could  neither  prevent  nor  alleviate  the  calamity.  Many 
cholv  series.  Moses  went  out  in  the  early  morning  to  of  them  were  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  skill 
meet  Pharaoh  when  he  was  taking  his  walk  upon  the  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  among  whom,  Esculupius 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  repeated  his  request  for  the  libe-  was  regarded  with  singular  esteem  and  confidence, 
ration  of  Israel,  threatening,  in  case  of  his  persistence  The  action  of  Moses  was  highly  significant.  The  ashes 
in  the  refusal,  that  hi*  own  house,  the  houses  and  pre-  were  to  he  taken  from  the  fiery  furnace,  which  is  referred 
mines  of  hi*  courtier*,  and  of  all  the  people,  should  be  to  perpetually  as  a type  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  Israel 
covered  with  swarms  of  flies  ; while,  as  a certain  indi-  during  the  period  of  their  Egyptian  bondage ; and  it  con- 
cation  of  the  power  that  accomplished  this  judgment,  (a  i lied  an  allusion  to  a cruel  rite  to  which  they  were 
the  land  of  Goshen  should  be  exempted  I rom  the  cala-  addicted.  In  several  of  their  cities  they  sacrificed  men, 
mity.  The  appeal  was  received  as  before,  and  the  who  were  foreigners,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the 
predicted  evil  filled  the  country.  The  Egyptians  had  end  of  the  ceremony,  the  priests  collected  the  ashes  of 
allotted  to  several  deities  the  office  of  driving  away  flies,  the  victims,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air,  pro- 
and  many  heathen  temples  were  supposed  to  be  tree  bably  with  an  idea  of  entailing  a blessing  wherever  the 
VOL.  IX.  * 
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Biography,  particles  descended.  Mo«w  did  the  oamc  with  on 
opposite  purpose,  diffusing  plagues  und  a curse  around 
*n  cvcry  direction,  and  thus  confronting  the  operations 
" __  of  Providence  with  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
a.  c.  T he  seventh  plague  was  that  of  rain , hatl,  and  Jire, 
t t'Jl.  attended  with  thunder.  'I  he  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
Seventh  fail  of  perceiving  the  drift  of  these  complicated  judg- 
I'Ugu*.  ments.  Rain  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country,  and  not 
to  be  met  with  at  all  in  Della,  or  Egypt  Proper.  Hence 
Clnudiun  designates  the  country,  jEgyptus  sine  nube 
ferax — Eeypt,  fruitful  without  a cloud.  In  addition  to 
this,  hail  und  tire  mingled  with  it,  as  it  ran  along  U|>on 
the  ground,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  character- 
istic superstition  respecting  portents  and  prodigies. 
This  visitation  was  distinctly  foretold,  and  none  of  their 
gods  were  able  to  afford  them  deliverance.  It  should 
be  observed  also,  that  they  were  strangely  addicted  to 
the  worship  of  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  as  deities; 
and  the  former  they  even  believed  to  be  a living  crea- 
ture, endowed  with  a soul — rtvofufrat  to  x ty>  Oqptov 
riven  tp^vnpv, — Herod.  And  hence,  not  only  the  pre- 
siding deity,  but  the  elements  themselves  were  adored  ; 
consequently  the  present  judgment  was  a formidable 
attack  upon  their  vain  and  idolatrous  confidence. 

K'fibth  Locusts,  constituted  the  eighth  plague  ; which,  as  on 

0jjJer  occasions,  Moses  inflicted  after  a plain  and 
solemn  wanting.  They  overspread  the  whole  country, 
devouring  every  herb,  and  all  the  fruit-trees  which 
remained  after  the  hail.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a more  terrible  calamity  than  that  of  swarms  of 
locusts,  who  speedily  convert  a paradise  into  a desert, 
eating  up  the  very  hark  and  roots  of  vegetation.  They 
are  known  to  come  in  clouds,  extending  in  length  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  miles,  and  leu  or  twelve  in  breadth ; 
and  wherever  they  settle,  all  the  corn  vanishes  in  two 
hours.  Moreover,  of  the  present  swarm  it  is  said.  “ Be- 
fore them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither 
after  them  shall  be  such.”  The  Egyptians  cherished 
great  confidence  in  some  of  their  gods,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  preserve  their  country  from 
these  invading  insects,  especially  Isis  and  Osiris 
the  gods  of  plenty ; hut  Moses  m confounded  their 
misplaced  dependence  by  this  desolating  miracle,  that 
Pharaoh  sent  in  haste  to  solicit  deliverance  from  death. 
A strung  west  wind  was  accordingly  brought  over  the 
land,  which  carried  off  these  terrible  assailants  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

Ninth  I*  was  not  before  it  became  requisite  to  inflict  a 

1 ln£ue.  new  calamity  on  Pharaoh,  in  the  form  of  thick  darkness, 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  which  constituted  the  ninth 
plague.  The  Egyptians,  in  common  with  the  Persians, 
Phenicians,  Syrians,  and  other  nations,  esteemed  them- 
selves as  descendants  of  the  Sun,  which  they  worshipped 
as  their  sovereign  and  parent,  believing  it  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  mundi  caput,  the  principal  being  in 
the  universe.  Thus  Homer,  who  took  his  theology 
from  Egypt,  ascribes  intellect  to  the  Sun  : 

IliXioc,  bpxavr  t<$> opa,  cat  xarr‘  txaimvet. 

Odyxi.  b.  xii.  v.  109- 

Originally,  indeed,  they  viewed  the  light  and  the 
fire  as  proper  emblems  only  of  deity,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  purest  of  all  the  elements,  and  because  of 
their  salutary  influence  upon  created  nature  ; but  this 
specious  sentiment  soon  degenerated  into  an  adoraliou 


of  them  as  primary  sources  of  being,  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  universal  Creator:  nothing,  consequently,  could  s— “ 
be  more  significant,  nothing  more  illustrative  of  their 
crime,  nor  better  calculated  to  warn  others,  than  to  fill 
the  land  with  palpable  darkness.  Their  god  arose,  hut  a.  c. 
could  not  afford  them  the  Irast  assistance  in  this  per- 
plexing  and  preternatural  obscuration. 

The  tenth  uud  last  plague,  which  consisted  in  the  Tenth 
infliction  of  death  upon  all  the  first-born  in  the  land, 
cxceeded,  both  in  terror  and  effect,  the  preceding. 

This  was  accomplished  at  midnight,  and  after  Moses 
had  given  them  a full  warning ; in  consequence  of  which 
the  calamity  must  have  been  considerably  aggravated  by 
anticipation.  The  Egyptians  were  addicted  above  most 
nations  to  extravagant  mourning,  running  through  the 
streets,  smearing  their  faces,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
rending  the  air  with  cries,  not  only  at  the  funeral  of  a 
friend  or  relative,  but  even  at  the  death  of  any  sacred 
animal.  They  were  accustomed,  moreover,  to  scourge 
themselves,  and  to  conduct  most  of  their  ceremonies 
with  stripes  and  lamentations  in  honour  of  Isis,  and 
Adonis,  or  Osiris:  but  now  they  werr  supplied  with  u 
real  cause  of  the  deepest  grief,  in  the  deprivation,  by  it 
single  stroke  of  the  sword  of  Omnipotence,  of  every  first- 
born in  the  country ; so  that  there  was  a cry,  “ such 
as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  anv 
more.”  This  was  surely  a just  retaliation  for  their 
disobedience,  and  a proper  expression  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  their  cruel  behaviour  to  Israel,  who  is 
represented  as  God's  Jirst-bom  (Exod.  iv.  ‘22),  the  ob- 
ject of  his  special  favour,  ami  the  family  whence  Christ, 

“ the  first-born  of  every  creature"  (Col.  i.  15),  to 
proceed.  This  judgment,  besides,  was  attended  with 
another  significant  purpose.  The  Israelites  were  liable 
to  luse  their  elder  children  by  the  destroying  angel, 
unless  they  observed  a particular  conservatory  regula- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  passover  was  insti- 
tuted, not  only  with  a view  to  their  present  security, 
but  as  containing  secret  intimations  of  the  blessings 
to  be  hereafter  dispensed  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  infinite  God  to  punish  the  Remark*. 
Egyptians  by  that  series  of  calamitous  visitations 
which  have  now  been  briefly  stated  and  illustraied  ; be- 
cause they  prostituted  the  noblest  talents,  and  the  best 
attainments  in  general  know  ledge  and  learning,  to  the 
very  basest  purposes;  and  alter  the  preservation  of  their 
nation  by  one  of  the  family  of  Israel,  they  hod,  contrary 
to  cvcry  principle  of  integrity,  every  pledge  of  security, 
and  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  reduced  their  benefactors 
to  abject  slavery. 

The  people  being  at  length  suffered  to  depart,  they  Driiaitm* 
began  their  journey  exactly  at  the  expiration  of  430  ®f 
years  from  the  date  when  Abraham  quitted  his  kindred  y™  { 
in  Mesopotamia.  At  their  original  settlement  in  Egypt.  **' 1 ’ 
their  numbers  amounted  only  to  seventy,  but  so  pro- 
digiously had  they  multiplied,  in  defiance  of  the  worst 
of  treatment,  that  in  about  two  hundred  years,  they 
were  increased  to  600,0011  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  which,  together  with  their  families,  may  be  esti- 
mated in  the  whole,  at  four  millions  of  individuals,  who 
set  out  with  vast  possessions  of  flocks,  herds,  and 
other  properly,  on  the  most  extraordinary  adventure 
that  was  ever  recorded  by  the  pen  of  History.  If 
Moses,  as  their  leader,  had  acted  by  his  sole  authority, 
the  measure  must  have  been  pronounced  imprudent, 
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Biography.  and  the  wav  in  which  he  conducted  them,  imprac- 
•— -v— — - ticable:  for  instead  of  proceeding  northward,  in  the 
^ short  and  direct  road  to  Canaan,  he  took  them  east- 

2513.  word  to  the  wilderness,  which  bounds  Egypt  aud 

— Arabia  Petraea,  in  consequence  of  which  they  wandered 
about  for  many  years,  enduring  the  most  painful  and 
unexpected  privations.  This,  however,  was  wisely  or- 
dered by  that  God  who  superintended  their  journey, 
and  who  was  too  well  aware  of  their  refractory  spirit 
to  allow  them  to  pursue  a route  through  Palestine, 
which  would  have  allowed  them  easily  to  return  at  the 
first  appearance  of  difficulty.  Marshaled,  therefore, 
under  Moses,  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition, God  himself  went  before  them,  “by  day  in  a 
pillar  of  a cloud;  and  by  night  in  a pillar  of  fire,  to 
give  them  light.*’ 

First  «o-  The  first  encampment  of  the  children  of  Israel  was 
rampment.  at  the  top  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Ethurn,  on  the  edge 
hthsm.  wj|(|enicsg>  which  stretched  from  this  point 

towards  Midiun  and  Edom  eastward,  and  towards 
Parun  southward.  Pharaoh  was  now  preparing  to 
pursue  them  with  a force  which  he  deemed  adequate 
to  compel  their  return,  or  effect  their  destruction ; 
but  though  they  might  easily  have  escaped  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  Moses,  who  acted  solely 
under  divine  direction,  led  them  into  a narrow  de- 
file between  the  mountains,  through  which  there  was 
no  outlet ; so  that  when  the  enemy  approached,  they 
were  enclosed  on  all  side*.  Tins  appeared  to  the 
people  so  bad  a piece  of  generalship,  aud  they  were 
in  consequence  exposed  to  such  extreme  danger,  that 
their  complaints  were  most  bitter  and  clamorous. 
They  tauntingly  inquired  whether  he  had  brought  them 
into  this  situation  because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt ; and  loudly  declared,  that  they  should  have 
considered  prolonged  servitude  far  preferable  to  so 
melancholy  a fate.  Hail  the  object  been  merely  to 
effect  their  escape,  or  had  Moses  acted  solely  from 
his  own  authority,  their  remonstrances  might  have 
heeu  correct ; but  we  are  informed  that  God  wisely 
contrived  this  dilemma  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
Pharaoh  to  the  pursuit,  that,  by  his  manifest  inter- 
position, he  might  acquire  honour  to  his  great  name, 
and  effectually  cure  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  Egypt, 
which  were  still  so  prevalent  in  the  camp.  In  these 
critical  circumstances,  the  cool  fortitude,  niagnnnimily, 
and  piety  of  their  leader,  were  most  conspicuous:  he 
silenced  their  murmurings,  allayed  their  agitation,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  strong  faith,  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  them,  stretching  his  rod  over  the  sea,  which  instantly 
Miracle  at  divided  to  form  a dry  and  commodious  passage.  They 
th«  Rol  passed  in  safety ; guarded  on  either  hand  by  the 

St'*-  watery  element  as  by  walls  of  adamant.  In  vain  did 

their  foes  attempt  to  follow ; Moses  again  stretched 
forth  his  rod.  and  the  deep  closed  upon  them — 
chariots,  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh — 
forever!  This  deliverance  was  commemorated  by 
Moses  in  a song,  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  numerous  beauties  as  a com- 
position, but  as  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in 
the  world,  antedating  the  works  of  Homer,  by  at 
least  six  hundred  years. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  transit  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  was  at  the  bay  of  Colsum  or  Clysma. 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bedta , and  is  almost 
dry : and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  natives 


still  preserve  a tradition  of  the  drowning  of  a numerous 
army  near  the  place. 

Three  days  after  this  miracle  the  Israelites  marched 
through  a barren  wild  without  any  water  ; ou  the  fourth 
they  arrived  at  Maruh,  where,  indeed,  they  found  a 
supply,  but  it  was  bitter.  This  occasioned  prodigious 
murmurings;  upon  which  Moses,  as  in  all  Ins  difficulties, 
applied  to  the  Lord,  who  directed  hint  to  cast  in  a 
tree,  by  which  it  became  instantly  sweetened.  I fence 
they  proceeded  to  Elim,  and  then  again  encamped  by 
the  sea,  but  afterward*  went  in  a northerly  direction 
inland  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  where  manna  was  first 
afforded  them  from  heaven.  Subsequently,  as  they 
approached  the  borders  of  the  Amalckites,  they  were 
opposed  by  that  people  and  pursued  to  Rephiditn.  In 
this  place  the  people  again  complained  for  want  of 
water,  and  were  miraculously  supplied  by  the  rod  of 
Moses  being  struck  against  the  ruck  in  Iloreb.  (Ex.  18.) 

The  Israelite*  were  now  conducted  to  the  wilder-  g 
ness  of  Siuai,  in  the  third  month  of  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  where  the  law  was  given  them,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  terror  and  magnificence  which 
suited  that  extraordinary  period.  Moses  was,  on  tins 
occasion,  admitted  to  an  intercourse  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  more  familiar  than  any  which  had  hitherto  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a mortal ; but  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  manifestation  of  the  burning  bush,  and 
by  the  capacity  to  work  miracles  with  which  lie  had 
afterword*  been  endowed.  Having  been  called  up  into 
Horeb,  by  a voice  which  proceeded  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  Moses  wus  desired  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  past  interpositions  of  Providence,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  goodness,  and  to  assure  them  of 
God’s  intentions  respecting  their  future  destination,  to 
which  they  had  been  introductory.  They  were  now  to 
become  the  **  peculiar  treasure”  of  (he  Most  High,  4‘  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  a holy  notion.”  Whew  this  de- 
claration was  reported  to  the  camp  by  an  assembly  of 
the  elders,  the  whole  multitude  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  unhesitating  obedience  with  every 
divine  requisition.  Moses  conveyed  this  language  to 
the  Lord,  who,  having  intimated  his  determination  to 
appear  in  a thick  cloud,  and  communicate  his  will  in 
an  audible  conference  with  his  chosen  servant,  directed 
the  use  of  certain  precautions  previously  to  the  solemn 
manifestation.  The  people  were  to  sanctify  themselves, 
ami  a fence  was  prepared,  that  no  one  should  touch  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  upon  pain  of  death.  On  the 
third  day  from  the  interview  of  their  leader  with  God,  iu 
which  these  preparatory  measure*  were  arranged,  thun- 
ders, lightnings,  and  a thick  cloud,  invested  Sinai, 
accompanied  with  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  so  tremen- 
dously loud  u*  to  put  the  whole  camp  into  extreme 
agitation.  The  mount  itself  shuok  to  the  very  base ; 
while  smoke  ascended  like  the  smoke  of  a furnace, 
into  the  midst  of  which  Moses  entered,  ascending  to 
the  very  summit,  where  he  received  a new  charge  to 
preserve  the  multitude  from  indulging  an  eager  and 
obtrusive  curiosity:  after  which  the  ten  commandments 
were  pronounced,  in  a voice  so  solemn  and  superhuman, 
that  the  people  requested  Moses  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  future  communication.  Accordingly,  alter 
endeavouring  to  allay  their  fears,  he  approached  the 
thick  darkness,  and  received  from  the  present  Deity  a 
minute  specification  of  laws,  by  which  Israel  was  hence- 
forth to  be  governed.  These  were  all  written  in  a book, 
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B'tiirrajihy.  and  an  altar,  to  serve  as  a sacred  memorial  of  the  won- 
derful  transactions,  was  erected  uii  the  spot,  with  twelve 
i.  m.  P»Hars  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
‘.’51 J.  Having  first  sprinkled  blood  upon  the  altar,  Moses  rend 
— the  volume;  and  when  the  people  expressed  their 
j*4i»V  unanimous  consent  to  every  requisition,  he  proceeded 
to  sprinkle  blood  upon  them,  in  attestation  of  the  solemn 
covenant.  After  this,  he  was  again  called  into  the 
mount,  where  he  abode  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
receiving  instructions  for  the  building  of  a tabernacle, 
in  which  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  display  his  glory  to 
his  favourite  nation*  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  world. 
IdoUtrr  of  During  the  aWnce  of  Moses,  the  people  relapsed 
the(*uj>le.  into  idolatry,  persuading  Aaron  to  form  a golden  calf : 
which  so  justly  incensed  the  Lord,  that  his  anger  was 
only  appeased  by  the  intercession  of  Moses,  who,  upon 
descending  the  mountain  with  the  two  tables  of  the 
law  written  upon  stone  in  his  hands,  was  filled  with 
such  indignation,  that  he  threw  them  upon  the  ground, 
and  dashed  them  to  pieces.  As  a further  punishment 
for  their  rebellion,  he  ground  the  idolatrous  image  to 
powder,  and  strewing  it  upon  water,  compelled  them 
to  drink  it.  Aaron  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  by 
pleading  the  importunity  of  the  people;  and  when 
Moses  saw  how  completely  they  had  stripped  them- 
selves, in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  forming  the 
calf,  he  went  to  the  gate  and  proclaimed,  *’  Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side?  let  him  come  unto  me.”  The  Levites 
instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  hy  divine  command, 
they  were  ordered  to  pass  through  the  camp  sword  in 
hand,  hy  which  three  thousand  perished  miserably. 
The  people  were  now  threatened  with  the  w ithdraw  - 
meiit  of  the  presence  of  God,  which  occasioned  the 
deepest  lamentation ; hut  their  faithful  leader  and 
friend  pitched  the  tabernacle  in  the  tnidst  of  the  con- 
gregation, Into  which  he  entered  when  the  cloud  de- 
scended upon  it,  and  successfully  interceded  for  their 
preservation.  For  himself,  he  requested  some  encou- 
raging display  of  the  divine  glory,  winch  was  graciously 
accorded,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Kxodus. 
In  addition  to  this  distinguishing  favour,  he  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  two  other  tables  of  stone,  and  bring 
them  into  the  mount,  where  they  were  again  inscribed 
with  the  commandments,  by  the  Auger  of  God;  and 
whence,  having  remained  for  forty  days  und  nights 
in  a state  of  strict  abstinence  from  food,  he  de- 
scended with  such  a supernatural  splendour  upon  his 
countenance,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
on  n veil,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Aaron  und  the 
children  of  Israel.  Whenever  he  went  in  before  the 
Lord,  he  removed  the  veil  till  he  returned  to  the  people. 
4_  „ The  tabernacle  was  now  erected  in  exact  conformity 
2514.  with  the  pattern  that  had  been  presented  to  Moses  in 
the  mount  It  was  completed  in  the  first  month  in  the 
U90  second  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  when  the 
glory  of  God  appeared  in  a cloud,  which  so  entirely 
nade****  Prnrad*<l  it.  that  Moses  was  unable  to  enter ; and  this 
'*L  ' miraculous  cloud  continued  with  them  in  all  their  fu- 
ture journey  mgs;  so  that  they  halted  while  the  cloud 
rested  on  them,  and  went  forward  as  often  and  as  long 
as  it  was  taken  up.  In  the  night  it  always  assumed  a 
luminous  appearance,  and  was  every  where  conspicuous. 

The  firsi  remove  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  was  into 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  on  their  way  we  find 
several  acts  of  divine  forbearance  at  the  intercession  of 


Moses.  At  the  voice  of  his  supplication,  fire  was  Mnm. 
quenched,  and  manna  and  quails  supplied.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed,  if  u person  of  so  much  emi-  *-  **• 
lienee  had  been  exempted  from  that  envy  which  com*  “ *** 
monly  prevails,  upon  occasions  far  less  calculated  to  c> 
excite  it;  yet  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  his  dearest  I49t». 
connexions  should  have  attained  the  first  ignoble  dis- 
tinction of  attempting  to  depreciate  hi»  character,  and 
diminish  his  well-merited  reputation.  Miriam  and 
Aaron  were,  however,  both  influenced  by  this  detest- 
able spirit;  on  which  account,  the  former  was  smitten 
with  leprosy,  that  was  only  healed  at  the  powerful 
entreaty  of  their  injured  brother,  who  procured  her  the 
mitigated  punishment  of  only  a seven  days'  exclusion 
from  the  camp. 

Hitherto,  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  in-  Semis  to 
formation  respecting  the  country  they  were  marching  wurch  the 
to  invade:  at  length,  a ruler  from  each  trifie  was  dis- 
patched  as  a spy,  secretly,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitant*,  and  the  mi- 
litary state  of  the  cities.  At  the  expiration  of  forty 
days  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  a favourable 
report  of  the  fertility  of  the  land,  of  which  they  produced 
some  satisfactory  specimens  in  the  grapes  of  Eshcol. 
with  several  pomegranates  and  figs ; but  they  descrdied 
the  fortifications  which  they  had  seen,  as  so  strong,  and 
the  people  os  of  so  gigantic  a stature,  that  every  one 
seemed  dispirited,  and  refused  to  attempt  the  proposed 
conquest.  So  much,  indeed,  did  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
display  itself,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  selecting 
a new  leader  to  guide  them  buck  to  Egypt,  and  were 
about  to  sione  Joshua  and  Caleb,  whore  report  widely 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  spies,  and  whose  remon- 
strances they  could  not  endure;  when  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  smiting  pestilence  was  threatened  to  extermi- 
nate the  rebels.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  prevented 
its  fatal  and  immediate  operation,  but  that  earnest 
entreaty,  with  which  it  was  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
Moses  so  often  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty : 
but  to  mark  with  an  indelible  sign  of  disgrace  the 
offending  multitude,  they  were  made  to  understand,  that 
only  two  individuals,  whose  fidelity  had  rendered  them 
worthy  of  such  n distinction,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  out 
of  their  numerous  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
then  alive,  should  ultimately  see  the  promised  inherit- 
ance: nor  should  even  their  children  enjoy  it,  till  after 
they  had  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  in 
correspondence  with  the  number  of  days  it  had  occu- 
pied to  survey  the  land.  The  individuals  who  had 
given  the  report  which  occasioned  the  present  mur- 
muring, were  instantaneously  smitten  by  a fatal  plague 
* before  the  Lord  ” The  next  morning,  a party,  deeply 
affected  with  the  predicted  chastisement,  presumed, 
conlrary  to  orders,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  were 
repulsed  by  the  Amnlekite*  and  Canaanitcs  with  great 
los*.  But  Moses  did  not  aim  to  remedy  the  misfor- 
tune, to  renew  the  contest  with  a larger  and  more  effi- 
cient force,  or  to  march  directly  forward  towards  the 
desirable  residence  of  which  they  were  in  search ; but, 
in  obedience  to  a heavenly  intimation,  turned  back  to 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  then  passing  near  Kzion 
Guber,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
proceeding  round  the  land  of  Ldom,  he  at  length  led 
the  people  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  near  mount  Nebo. 

At  different  times,  during  this  circuitous  journey. 
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Biography.  **veral  memorable  events  occurred,  in  which  Moses 
was  particularly  implicated.  An  envious  spirit  having 
a.  m.  asain  manifested  itself  in  the  reviling*  of  Korali, 
MH.  Dalhan,  and  Abiram.  ministers  before  the  Lord,  who 
had  formed  a party  of  250  princes  of  the  assembly, 
1 490,  they  were  summoned  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
each  with  his  censer  having  incense.  The  Lord  then 
appeared  in  glory,  requiring  Moses  and  Aaron  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  congregation,  who  were  to 
be  consumed  in  n moment.  The  former,  as  at  other 
times,  interceded,  and  the  three  ringleaders  of  the 
faction  were  placed  apart ; when,  at  the  voice  of 
Moses,  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  their 
families  and  property,  with  their  associate  delinquents. 
Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  this  awful  judgment 
failed  to  produce  a proper  impression  upon  the  in* 
fatunted  multitude ; lor,  on  the  very  next  day,  there 
was  an  universal  murmur  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when  the  God  of  Israel  again  descended  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  displeasure.  Fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  were  consumed  by  a plague,  which  was  only 
arrested  in  its  fatal  progress  by  Aaron,  at  the  command 
of  his  brother,  standing  up  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  offer  incense  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
people. 

a.  m.  On  arriving  at  mount  Uor,  Moses  had  the  mclnn- 
choly  task  of  accompanying  Aaron  in  his  ascent  to  its 
summit,  where  the  latter  died  ; immediately  after  which, 

I | ' he  invested  his  sou  Eleazar  with  his  sacerdotal  gar- 
A«run'»*  merits,  at  the  express  comma  ft  rl  of  God.  This  loss 

«!•  4th.  was  commemorated  in  a general  mourning  of  thirty 

days. 

Soon  afterwards,  at  an  encampment  on  the  borders  of 
Edom,  the  people  became  extremely  discouraged ; and, 
as  usual,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  impious  speeches 
against  Moses  and  against  God.  This  produced  (he 
tremendous  visitation  of  fiery  flying  serpents,  through 
the  effects  of  whose  envenomed  bite  multitudes  pe- 
rished. The  people  once  more  humbled  themselves  ; 
and,  upon  their  application  to  Moses,  he  besought  the 
Lord,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  make  a fiery  ser- 
pent and  set  it  upon  a pole ; **  and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  if  a serpent  hod  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived.”  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  in  this  emblem  there  was  at  once  a significant 
punishment  of  the  idolatry  of  the  times,  and  a striking 
typical  representation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  redemption  which  he  accomplished  fur  the  human 
race.  Had  it  pleased  God,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  to  have 
explained  his  meaning  to  his  prophet  upon  the  spot,  I 
presume,  that  in  express  terms,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  this  : **  You  have  been  devoted  to  serpent-worship; 
and  I punish  you  by  these  very  reptiles  which  you  have 
idly  adored.  You  have  esteemed  the  serpent  the  em- 
blem of  health,  life,  and  divine  wi&dotn  ; and  under  this 
symbol,  you  have  looked  up  to  an  unknown  power, 
styled  Thuth  and  Agathoria»mnn,  the  benign  genius.  For 
these  things  you  sutler.  But  I will  show  you  a more 
just  and  salutary  emblem,  by  which  health  and  life,  as 
well  as  divine  wisdom,  are  signified.  It  is  a type  of 
the  true  Agulhodiemon,  that  human  divinity,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  *oul,  by  whom  these  blessings  are  one  day 
to  accrue.  Behold  that  serpent  upon  a perch  or  cross  ; 
whoever  looks  up  to  him  shall  be  saved  from  the  present 
venom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  from  primeval  infec- 
tion. This  is  an  emblem  of  that  benign  power,  that 


good  genius,  by  whom  the  world  will  be  cured  of  every  n 

inherent  evil."  s— ■v—*-' 

After  occupying  various  stations,  upon  their  arrival  « v . 
at  mount  Pisgah,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sihon,  king  2M1 
of  the  Amurites  to  negotiate  for  a passage  through  his 
bonier;  but  instead  of  consenting,  he  collected  a nu-  juf 
merous  army  and  attacked  the  Israelites ; who,  under  Defeat* 
the  direction  of  Moses,  vanquished  the  enemy  and  took  Si  boa  and 
immediate  possession  of  all  hi*  territories  A similar 
result  soon  afterwards  followed  the  hostility  of  Og, 
king  of  Basliatt. 

Moses  now  led  forward  the  jieoplc  to  an  encamp- 
ment in  the  plains  of  Moab,  where  they  continued  till 
they  crossed  over  Jordan.  Bulak,  the  king  of  the 
country,  invited  Balaam  to  come  and  denounce  curse* 
upon  these  multitudinous  stranger*;  but  the  magician 
having,  contrary  to  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign, 
blessed  them,  Bilak  endeavoured,  at  the  instigation  of 
Balaam,  to  corrupt  them  by  sending  women  into  the 
camp  to  allure  them  to  idolatry  and  fornication.  This 
impious  stratagem  so  far  succeeded,  that  23,000  who 
hud  conformed  to  the  worship  of  Raal-peor  were  pul  to 
death,  besides  1000  others  consigned  to  execution  by 
the  judges.  The  Midianite*  having  adopted  similar 
measures,  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  war  against 
them ; and  Phiueaa,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  who  had 
nobly  resisted  the  prevalent  iniquity,  being  appointed  to 
head  the  expedition,  overthrew  the  foe  with  12,000  rnen. 

The  fortieth  year  of  Israel’s  predestined  residence  in  VVanml  of 
the  wilderness,  was  now  hastening  to  its  termination,  “ 
when  Moses  was  apprized,  that  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  promised  land,  in  consequence  of  an 
act  of  disobedience  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
(Numb.  xx.  7 — 13);  but  that  he  should  enjoy  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  surveying  it  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  and 
then  expire.  Ilis  eminent  prudence,  and  his  resigned 
piety,  were  remarkably  conspicuous  on  tills  occasion. 

Having  first  entreated  the  appointment  of  a successor 
to  his  office  of  leader  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
should  faithfully  discharge  the  high  duties  of  such  u 
situation,  he  was  commanded  solemnly  (o  designate 
Joshua  to  the  work;  a man  whose  extraordinary  qua- 
lifications enabled  him  honourably  to  perform  it.  Moses  u;a 
then  proceeded  to  order  a variety  of  regulations  witli  Mire*, 
regard  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ; particularly 
stating  the  limits  of  the  land  they  were  to  subdue,  uml 
the  divine  will  resecting  its  distribution : then  assem- 
bling the  people  about  him,  he  recapitulated  the  prin- 
cipal events  that  had  occurred  since  the  time  of  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  exhorted  them  to  fidelity, 
plainly  declaring  the  fatal  consequences  of  rebellion, 
and  the  felicities  which  would  certainly  accrue  from 
obedience.  Afterwards  he  caused  the  nation  to  assem- 
ble and  ratify  the  covenant  of  Horeb;  and  presenting 
a copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests  and  elders,  enjoined 
the  solemn  reading  of  it  every  spvenih  year  to  the 
whole  assembled  nation.  His  charge  to  Joshua  is 
most  pathetic  and  affectionate,  assuring  him  of  the 
presence  of  his  God  in  going  to  take  posKcs&ion  of 
Canaan,  and  the  divine  determination  never  to  leave 
or  forsake  them.  The  substance  of  his  different 
addresses  being  compressed  into  a song  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  finish,  it  was  first  read,  and  then  delivered 
to  his  successor  to  be  learned  by  the  people  and  their 
descendants.  At  length  he  summoned  them  toxether 
once  more,  to  receive  his  final  benediction,  which  was 
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Biography.  not  only  pronounced  with  great  solemnity,  but  blended 
■— ^ with  several  predictions  relating  to  each  tribe  dis- 
*•  “•  tinctly.  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  it,  than  he  n»- 
cended  mount  Nebo  alone,  and  from  its  highest  point, 
B c distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pisgah,  he  contemplated 
14il,  the  promised  inlieritance,  and  departed  to  that  “ recom- 
pense of  the  reward”  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
long  anticipated.  This  occurred  in  the  year  before 
Christ  1451,  when  Moses  had  attained  the  age  of  120, 
and  when  none  of  his  faculties  were  impaired : 41  his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. ” Ilia 
sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Moab 
opposite  Bcth-peor ; but  the  precise  spot  was  miracu- 
lously concealed,  probably  tor  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  idolatrous  veneration  of  it.  The  children  of  Israel 
held  a general  mourning  on  account  of  their  illustrious 
chief  for  thirty  days. 

To  these  authentic  particulars  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
which  we  have  deduced  from  the  volume  of  inspiration, 
the  Jewish  rabbins  have,  as  usual,  made  a variety  of 
whimsical  additions,  which  it  is  quite  needless  to  quote; 
hut  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  and  other  historians, 
must  not  be  wholly  discarded  as  fabulous.  This  author 
and  Eusebius,  affirm  that  he  acted  as  a general  in  the 
w ars  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  many  splendid  victories. 
Philo  states,  that  at  his  birth,  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  beauty  of  countenance,  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Acts,  where  he  U 
said  to  have  been  “ exceeding  fair:*’  and  Josephus 
represents  his  aspect  and  figure  us  so  engaging  at  an 
early  age  that  people  would  leave  their  occupations  to 
gaze  at  him. 

PcrHoiml  The  meekness  of  his  spirit  is  repeatedly  mentioued  in 

chancier.  Scripture;  and  it  was  combined  with  what  are  very 
uncommon  associates  fortitude  and  zeal.  With  what 
boldness  did  he  censure  the  disobedience  of  the  people; 
and  with  what  a fearless  and  peremptory  tone  did 
he  frequently  address  them,  though  wholly  exposed  to 
the  mercy  of  an  incensed  multitude  ! Still  more  than 
this,  there  was  a portion,  and  no  ordinary  portion,  of 
that  vehement  enthusiasm,  which  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  constitution  of  every  great  character : for, 
discontented  and  rebellious  as  the  people  were,  so 
devoted  was  their  leader  to  their  interests,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  death  and 
the  las*  of  the  promised  blessings,  if  he  could  obtain 
u pardon  for  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii.  32).  This 
feeling  betrayed  itself  in  almost  every  remarkable 
action  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to  become  the  intrepid 
oppostr  of  sin,  and  the  no  less  intrepid  and  powerful 
intercessor  with  God  for  the  transgressors;  on  the  one 
hand  checking,  by  his  holy  heroism,  the  progress  of 
rebellion,  which  must  have  proved  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
quences ; and  on  the  other,  arresting  in  midway  the 
divine  displeasure,  already  on  its  destructive  march.  It 
was  long  indeed  before  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
appeared;  but  when  once  kindled  it  blazed  with  a glo- 
rious and  inextinguishable  brightness.  His  affectionate 
regard  for  the  people,  whom  he  had  guided  through  the 
wanderings  of  the  desert,  was  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  the  prospect  of  his  own  departure ; for,  after  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  he  should  not  enter  the  pro- 
mised (and,  he  continued  the  same  unwearied  assiduity, 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Israelites,  as  had  dis- 
tinguished his  previous  conduct.  In  all  the  great  trans- 
actions of  his  eventful  life,  we  perceive  a singular 


wisdom  in  his  proceedings:  in  the  distribution  of  Mo*#*, 
wealth  and  honour  he  furnished  the  most  decisive  proofs 
ol  liberality  and  disinterested  nest.  His  freedom  from  *•  *• 

till  the  vices  and  littlenesses  that  are  apt  so  adhere  to  2^3. 

eminent  rank  and  exalted  station,  was  strikingly  muni-  ”” 

fest;  particularly  on  one  occasion,  when  the  spirit  of  I4S1. 
prophecy  was  diffused  amongst  the  seventy  elders,  and 
Joshua  desired  Moses  to  forbid  Kldad  and  Medad,  who 
were  reported  to  be  prophesying  in  the  camp: — “ En- 
vicst  thou,”  said  he,  “ for  my  sake?  Would  God  that 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  pul  his  spirit  upon  them."  (Numb.  xi.  29.)  Over 
all  these  virtues  was  thrown  the  charm  of  piety — a piety 
not  only  genuine,  but  of  so  pre-eminent  a nature  as  to 
qualify  him  for  extraordinary  intercourse  with  the  Deity. 

Scripture  testifies, that  he  conversed  with  God, “face  to 
face,  us  a man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  and  accordingly 
the  Jews  huvr  always  affirmed,  that  he  enjoyed  a much 
higher  species  of  inspiration  than  any  subsequent  pro- 
phet. It  was  his  exclusive  privilege  to  address  God  at 
all  times  without  the  assistance  of' the  High  Priest,  who 
consulted  by  means  of  the  LTim  and  Thummim ; which, 
with  the  miracles  ho  was  enabled  to  perform,  conferred 
upon  him  a decided  pre-eminence  and  superiority 
above  every  other  human  being.  His  character  as  a Character 
legislator , must  be  referred  to  a future  port  of  this  M btf**1*- 
account  of  his  life.  As  a writer , his  peculiarities  are  * 
modesty,  simplicity  of  narration,  diversity  of  style,  and 
copiousness  of  information.  In  the  Pentateuch  he 
has  furnished  an  accouiit.  luminous,  concise,  and  accu- 
rate, of  the  earliest  jieriud  of  time,  commencing  with 
the  creation  itself,  and  closing  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land  ; of  which 
they  were  to  take  possession  under  the  guidance  of 
his  illustrious  successor  in  office.  This  narrative  com- 
prehends a period  of  more  than  two  thousand  mo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Moses  is  also  said  to  have  com- 
posed many  of  tile  psalms;  and  the  most  anciently 
received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job.  Many  apocryphal  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  ; the  evident  design  of  which  was  to  raise  them  to 
distinction,  by  investing  them  with  the  aplendour  of  his 
name. 

The  celebrity  of  Moses  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  nation ; so  that  his  history,  in  its  main  features, 
though  distorted  by  many  additions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, may  be  traced  in  the  narratives  of  pagan  antiquity. 

The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  others,  not  only  admitted  his  veracity  as  a 
historian,  and  his  superiority  as  a legislator,  but  enrolled 
him  under  different  numes  among  their  gods,  and  pre- 
served a no  very  obscure  memorial  of  his  actions  in  the 
fuble*  of  their  mythology.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
into  ditferent  countries,  at  an  early  period,  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  authentic  information  : and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  w hich  is  so  inherent  in  the  human 
mind,  induced  them  to  construct  entertaining  und  inge- 
niously deceptive  narratives,  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  his- 
toric reality.  Among  the  most  distinguished  inventors 
of  this  kind,  may  be  reckoned  Manelho,  an  Egyptian, 
and  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  whom  Josephus  quotes  liberally  in  his 
first  book  against  Appiun;  distinguishing,  however, 
what  he  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, to  which  he  was  secretary,  from  what  he  relates  of 
his  own,  or  has  collected  from  mere  report. 
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II.  Paoors  or  the  divine  mission  op  Moses. 

- The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  preceding  biogra- 
a.  *.  phical  sketch,  must  not  only  have  prepared  the  reader  for 
25:>3.  uus  division  of  the  subject,  but  have  suggested  some  of 
its  most  obvious  demonstrations.  They  are  not  so  re- 
145  i.  cmuJhe  as  to  require  a very  profound  and  laborious 
Il>*  divine  »MV*8l'?at*on  i though  unhappily,  the  passions  and 
rausioo.  * prepossessions  of  mankind  render  it  necessary  to  bring 
forward,  into  more  distinct  prominence,  what,  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  is  already  quite  apparent.  Omitting 
a variety  of  miuute  details,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  the  argument  by  an  induction  only  of  the 
most  important  particulars. 

Hi»  diffi-  1.  There  was  an  extreme  improbability  in  the  attempt 
cutties.  of  Moses  to  release  the  nation  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
servitude, — an  improbability  which  would  have  stamped 
it  with  the  indelible  disgrace  of  adventurousness,  not 
to  add,  of  folly — upon  the  supposition  of  his  being 
undirected  by  a commission  from  heaven,  and  unsup- 
ported by  supernatural  assistance.  Some  part  of  his  con- 
duct in  early  life  had,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  him 
to  the  severity  of  the  Egyptian  law — he  had  no  external 
means  of  recommending  himself  to  the  nation  he  pro- 
posed to  emancipate,  or  to  justify  his  pretensions  to 
become  their  leader:  but,  without  a friend  or  ally 
amongst  them,  he  expected  to  gain  their  universal  con- 
currence, to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  his 
yet  untried  capacity.  How  was  it  probable,  that  an 
individual  so  circumstanced,  should  be  able  to  collect 
and  combine  under  his  standard,  so  many  hundred 
of  thousands  of  people  in  a state  of  considerable  dis- 
persion? llow  could  he  hope  to  gain  access  to  the 
court  and  the  king,  without  either  eloquence  to  attract, 
or  retinue  to  overawe  them?  And  yet,  in  defiance  of 
every  obstacle  and  improbability,  lie  not  only  succeeded 
in  this  mighty  project,  but  every  step  was  so  easy, 
every  circumstance  so  accurately  adjusted  to  promote  his 
design,  and  yet  so  perfectly  independent  of  his  con- 
trol, that  we  arc  forcibly  and  at  once  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  his  superiority  to  any  other  person,  and 
behold  in  him  the  agent  of  a superintending  Provi- 
dence. 

< unturned-  2.  All  the  proceedings  of  Moses,  subsequently  to  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  were  characterized  by  an  im- 
prudence bordering  upon  insanity,  if  he  be  considered 
as  acting  from  his  own  sole  authority,  uninfluenced  by 
a divine  appointment.  The  people,  whom  he  volunta- 
rily undertook  to  guide,  were  plunged  by  him  into 
labyrinths  of  inextricable  difficulty.  Instead  of  leading 
them  in  the  short  and  direct  rood  to  that  luxurious  resi- 
dence, of  the  possession  of  which  they  were  assured 
after  expelling  the  present  occupiers,  he  takes  them  in 
an  opposite  direction ; so  that  a journey,  which  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  a few  weeks,  was  protracted 
into  forty  years ; during  which,  they  wandered  about 
from  wilderness  to  wilderness — in  a thousand  contrary 
paths — defenceless,  destitute,  and  anxious.  His  per- 
sonal safety  was  evidently  endangered  by  this  apparent 
misconduct ; for  what  else  could  he  anticipate  than 
discontent  and  rebellion?  Was  there  not  every  reason 
to  suppose  they  would  rid  themselves  of  so  injudicious 
a commander  ? and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  frequently 
upbraided  him  in  the  bitterest  language,  and  demanded 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  country  from  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  depart.  But  infinite  wisdom  knew 
how  to  relieve  the  people  from  distress,  and  to  supply 


their  every  want.  No  embarrassments  could  possibly  Mows, 
perplex  the  mind  of  God ; and  the  Israelites  were  obvi-  v— u 

ously  involved  in  them  according  to  his  directions  given  A M 
to  Moses,  as  the  chief  agent  in  his  mysterious  move*  -jv, j. 

merits,  in  order  to  evince  their  dependence  upon  his  — 

power  and  goodness,  and  to  show  them  that  human  “• 
means  were  altogether  unavailable  for  their  salvation.  ‘ * 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  could  not  but  afford  to  the  Mirucle*  1 m 
Israelites,  as  the  well-authenticated  record  of  them 
affords  to  us,  indisputable  attestations  to  his  mission. 

Miracles  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  divine 
credentials  when  they  are  performed  by  one  who  deli- 
vers a message  in  the  sacred  name  of  God ; and  appeals 
to  them  as  evidences  of  having  received  a commission 
from  heaven— supposing  them  to  be  wrought  at  the 
time  by  or  in  favour  of  the  person  himself  who  makes 
tile  pretension.  They  are  to  be  viewed  in  such  a case 
and  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  divine  approbation  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  decisive.  For  the  Supreme 
Being  could  never  sanction  falsehood  by  a miraculous 
interposition,  inasmuch  as  lie  could  neither  deceive 
others,  nor  be  himself  deceived : and  it  is  most 
obvious,  that  nothing  but  the  execution  of  some 
design  of  the  highest  importance,  could  induce  the 
Supreme  Being  to  depart,  in  such  a manner,  from  the 
order  of  his  government,  and  suspend  those  laws  by 
which  he  regulates  the  universe.  The  twofold  pur- 
pose of  Moses,  was  to  prove  his  own  commission,  and 
to  exhibit  the  true  character  and  undoubted  supremacy 
of  that  God,  in  whose  name  he  demanded  the  release 
of  the  Israelites  from  their  servitude  : the  miracles  he 
performed,  both  before  Pharaoh,  and  during  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness,  furnished  these  requisite  illustrations. 

At  the  outset,  he  was  indeed  confronted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians ; but  Farmer  Iras  shown,  by  a series  of 
ingenious  demonstrations,  that  his  opponents  were  not 
able  to  perform  work  really  supernatural,  nor  were 
they  assisted  by  any  superior  invisible  being.  They 
pretended  to  magic,  and  were  jugglers  by  profession 
and  practice;  so  that  Scripture  not  only  denies  them  the 
power  of  discovering  or  effecting  anything  miraculous, 
but  denounces  them  in  express  terms  as  liars , and 
their  performances  as  lying  vanities.  The  intention  of 
Pharaoh  in  sending  for  them,  was  to  ascertain  from 
them  whether  the  sign  given  by  Moses  was  really 
supernatural,  or  only  such  as  their  art  enabled  them  to 
accomplish : it  would  be  contradictory  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  pagan  theology,  to  represent 
them  as  engaging  the  gods  of  Egypt  in  a contest  or 
trial  of  strength  with  the  God  of  Israel,  because  the 
claims  of  their  deities  were  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  each  other;  and,  instead  of  being  taught  that  one 
deity  should  act  in  defiance  of  another,  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  were  led  to  believe  that  they  should  rather 
attempt  to  appease  and  conciliate  other  divinities. 

They  had,  at  the  same  time,  a very  powerful  inducement 
to  try  their  utmost  of  deceptive  skill,  since  they  must 
perceive  the  solicitude  of  the  king  to  retain  the  Israel- 
ites aa  his  subjects  and  servants.  AH  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  Moses  in  particular,  describe  the  heathen 
deities  as  unsupported  by  any  invisible  aid,  and  as 
utterly  impotent;  and  the  point  which  the  legate  of 
Heaven  was  to  establish,  was  the  sole  divinity  of 
Jehovah , in  opposition  to  idolatry  ; it  is  not,  therefore, 
conceivable,  that  I he  gods  of  the  heathen  should  be 
able,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  magicians,  to 
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Biography.  j>erfortn  supernatural  works:  Mows  besides,  appro* 
'-*v— ^ priatcs  all  miracles  to  God,  and  urges  each  one  dis- 
a.  *.  tinctly,  as  a separate  proof  of  his  divinity  and  of  his 

2S.*»3.  own  mission. 

4.  The  prophetic  character  of  Moses  ought  to  be 
I4S-I.  viewed,  iu  connexion  with  his  miraculous  performances, 
l*ri>  . as  furnishing  accumulative  evidence  in  his  favour.  The 
trimeter  volume  of  inspiration  has  transmitted  to  our  age  a 
variety  of  Ids  predictions,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  character  by  which  he 
should  be  distinguished,  and  the  condition  of  his  far 
distant  posterity  in  the  closing  dispensation  of  lime. 
There  is  to  he  observed,  in  all  these  prophetic  intima- 
tions, a precision  and  accuracy  of  reference,  by  which 
the  shadowing  forth  of  the  marvellous  events  antici- 
pated may  be  discerned  with  all  that  certainly  which 
arises  from  the  most  exact  coincidence.  The  frame  of 
the  prophecy  is  in  every  case  so  accurately  constructed 
that  the  subsequent  and  corresponding  event  fits  into 
it  as  by  a sort  of  moral  mechanism;  evincing  the 
designed  connexion  and  conformity.  After  furnishing 
a general  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  predictions,  u 
learned  writer  concludes  in  these  terms:  Here  are 

instances  of  prophecies*  prophecies  delivered  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet,  as  we  see,  fulfilling 
in  the  world  at  this  very  time  : and  what  stronger  proofs 
can  we  desire  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses?  How 
these  instances  may  effect  others,  1 know  not;  but  for 
myself.  I must  acknowledge,  they  not  only  convince, 
but  amaze  and  astonish  me  beyond  expression.  They 
are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  they  would  he,  a sign  and  a 
wonder  for  ever. 

Law*  of  di-  5.  An  important  and  decisive  argument,  in  support 
*uu*  auiho*  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  missiou  of  the  Jewish 
"*>’•  leader,  rnay  be  deduced  from  the  very  nature  and  cha- 

racter of  those  laws  which  he  promulgated  among  the 
Israelites.  These  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
explain : and  to  the  whole  of  our  subsequent  statement 
upon  this  subject,  we  refer  the  reader  tor  corroborative 
evidence;  but  there  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  Musaic 
legislation,  which  has  excited  no  small  discussion  in 
modern  times;  and  which,  from  the  celebrity  of  its 
author,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  defended  it, 
requires  upon  the  principles  of  our  work  a brief  de- 
Bji.  War.  velopmcuL  **We  demand  only,*'  says  Warrukton, 
bnrtwu'*hy-  “this  single  postulalum,  that  hath  all  the  clearness  of 
iwtheds.  self-evidence:  namely,  that  a skilful  lawgiver,  establish- 
ing a religious  and  civil  policy,  acts  with  certain  views 
and  for  certain  ends  ; and  not  capriciously,  or  without 
purpose  or  design.  This  being  granted,  we  erect  our 
demonstration  on  these  three  very  clear  and  simple 
propositions.  1.  That  the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  date  of  reward*  and  punishment*  isnece**ary  to 
the  well-being  of  civil  society.  2.  That  all  mankind , 
especially  the  mod  wise  and  learned  nation s of  antu/uily , 
have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching  that  this  doc- 
trine tea*  of  *uch  use  to  civil  society.  3.  That  the  doctrine 
of  a future  state  of  reward * and  punishment*  is  not  to 
he  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. llcncc  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  law  of  Most a is 
of  divine  original : upon  this  principle,  that  whatever 
religion  and  society  have  no  future  stale  for  their  sup- 
port, must  be  supjiortrd  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 
Such  was  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  ; and  as  this 
was  the  universal  conviction  of  all  oncient  lawgivers, 
Moses,  who  instituted  such  a religion,  and  was  a person 


of  that  description,  believed  his  religion  was  supported  Nun. 
by  an  extraordinary  Providence.  With  regard  to  the  v— > 
first  of  these  propositions,  be  it  observed,  that  A, 
society  is  in  itself  essentially  defective;  for  its  laws  25f>J 

can  have  no  further  efficacy  than  to  restrain  mankind  — 

from  open  transpn-cssioii ; private  delinquency  being 
concealed  from  view,  escapes  censure.  But  even  the  \v*rt»ur- 
influence  of  civil  laws  cannot  extend  to  every  case,  n*a'»  airu- 
a»  when  the  prohibition  of  one  irregularity  tends  to  «umt*. 
produce  another — the  care  of  the  whole  may  often 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  individuals;  civil  law*  are  ne- 
cessarily silent  respecting  duties  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation, such  as  gratitude,  hospitality,  and  charity  : and 
besides  it  originates  a new  set  of  duties  of  the  same 
description  ; society  tends  also  to  increase  those  very 
desires  it  was  contrived  to  correct,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplication  of  our  wants  proportionally  with  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Society  is  not  only  imperfect  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  that  power  which  it 
possesses,  of  punishing  the  disobedient,  but  still  more 
so,  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  to  the  ubedient ; un- 
derstanding by  this  term,  not  the  recompense  bestowed 
in  consideration  of  meritorious  service,  but  such  a*  is 
conferred  on  every  one  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Two  things  arc  here  to  be  noticed — the  first, 
that  by  the  original  constitution  of  civil  government  the 
sanction  of  rewards  was  not  established ; the  only 
stipulation  between  the  magistrate  and  the  people 
being  the  mere  protection  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  which  arose  out  of  their  respective  con- 
ditions : the  second,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  civi. 
government  reward*  could  not  lie  enforced  by  it ; for 
society  could  neither  distinguish  the  objects  of  its 
favour,  all  that  could  be  done  being  merely  to  discover 
whether  the  act  were  wilful  or  voluntary,  without  taking 
cognizance  of  the  motive  ; nor  could  it  reward,  though 
it  should  discover  them,  because  no  society  can  find  u 
sufficient  fund  without  raising  it  on  the  people  as  a (ax 
to  pay  it  back  ns  a reward.  Some  oth*-r  power,  there- 
fore, is  needed  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  present* 
society  from  confusion  ; but  there  is  no  other  power  to 
be  found  than  religion,  which  teaches  an  over  ruling 
Providence,  the  rewarder  of  good  men,  and  the  punisher 
of  bail  ones  ; and  thus  obliges  to  the  duties  of  what  arc 
technically  termed  duties  of  imjK-rfrct  obligation,  which 
arc  overlooked  by  human  regulations.  Were  it  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  that  there  could  lie  religion  not  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  a Providence,  it  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  society ; consequently,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
support  this  doctrine,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  ol 
society.  The  doctrine  of  a future  slate  ol  rewards  and 
punishments  is  thus  necessary,  and  must  he  incul- 
cated. The  second  proposition,  relating  to  the  concur-  ^ u j 
rence  of  all  mankind  in  believing  and  teaching  the  poutiun. 
utility  of  this  doctrine,  is  demonstrable  by  appeiding, 
first,  to  the  conduct  of  lawgivers  and  mstitutors  of  civil 
polity,  who  always  propagated  religion  wherever  they 
instituted  laws.  There  never  was  a people  in  any  age, 
the  Jews  only  excepted,  who  had  a religion,  the  chief 
foundation  of  which  wus  not  the  doctrine  of  a future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  care  of  the 
civil  magistrate  iu  cultivating  religion  is  evinced  from 
the  universality  of  it  amongst  all  civilized  nations 
from  the  very  apparent  absence  of  all  traces  of  it, 
in  many  savage  people,  proving  the  extraordinary 
care  taken  for  its  preservation  in  a different  state 
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Biography.  0f  society ; — and  from  the  genius  of  pagan  religion, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  gods,  who 
were  chiefly  departed  legislators,  kings,  and  founders 
“ of  civil  polity;  the  attributes  assigned  to  them,  which 
• c.  corresponded  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  each 
1451.  government,  as  gentle  or  severe;  and  the  mode  of 
Proof* from  their  public  worship,  which  concerned  individuals  who 
Pifuika,  were  confessed  to  he  under  an  unequal  Providence, 
which  necessarily  introduced  the  doctrine  of  a future 
slate  for  the  support  of  the  divine  government  and 
society  in  it*  corporate  character,  which  displayed  a 
more  equal  Providence  administered  to  the  state. 
Hence,  religion  and  government  were  blended  together, 
and  prodigies  constituted  a part  of  the  public  admin  is* 
trillion,  no  less  than  civil  edicts.  The  particular  arts 
employed  by  the  magistrate  to  support  and  propagate 
religion,  consisted  in  pretending  n revelation  from  some 
gnd,  by  whose  express  commands  his  policy  had  been 
framed  : and  hence  Piato  represents  legislation  as  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  and  not  from  man ; and  Homer 
constantly  describes  kings  by  the  epithet*  Aioyrvrtc, 
bom  of  the  gods ; and  Aiorpifotc.  bred  or  tutored  by  the 
gods . This  pretence  to  inspiration  was  adopted  for  the 
pur]>ose  of  establishing  the  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendence of  the  god*  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  not 
to  secure  the  reception  of  their  laws,  nor  to  render 
those  laws  jierpctuul  and  immutable.  Aristotle,  in  his 
maxims  for  setting  up  and  supporting  tyranny,  gives 
this  direction : “ To  seem  extremely  attached  to  the 
warship  of  the  gods,  for  thut  men  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  injustice  from  such  as  they  deem  to  be  religious, 
and  to  have  a high  sense  of  Providence.  Nor  will  the 
people  be  apt  to  run  into  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
those  whom  they  believe  the  gods  will,  in  their  turn,  fight 
for  and  support.”  (A Hat.  Pol  it.  1.  v.  c.  II.)  Another 
measure  of  the  legislator  was  to  introduce  the  general 
doctrine  of  a Providence,  as  a preface  to  give  a sanc- 
tion to  his  regulations  : of  this,  antiquity  has  transmitted 
two  valuable  *|>ecimens  in  the  prefaces  to  the  laws  of 
Zulcocus  and  Oharondas,  lawgivers  of  the  Locriuns, 
and  contemporaries  with  Lycurgus.  The  next  art  was 
the  institution  of  the  mysteries,  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  pagan  religion,  precisely  adapted  to  strike  the 
imaginations  of  the  multitude,  and  instituted  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a future  stale  of  retri- 
bution. They  consisted  of  secret  worship;  which,  in 
addition  to  the  public  solemnities,  was  paid  to  each 
of  the  gods;  and  to  which  none  were  admitted,  but 
those  who  were  properly  initiated , by  certain  prepara- 
tory ceremonies.  This  secrecy  was  observed  tor  two 
reasons : the  one,  to  excite  curiosity ; the  other,  to 
secure  the  sole  instruction  of  the  initiated  into  some 
things  which  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  com- 
municated to  all.  A further  instance  of  the  care  of  the 
magistrate  for  religion  was  evinced  in  (he  establishment 
of  u national  worship.  The  direct  purpose,  in  this  case, 
was  to  support  the  religion  which  was  already  propa- 
gated, by  taking  it  into  civil  protection,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  state.  This  touches  upon  a subject  of  much 
and  frequent  controversy.  Warburton  endeavours  to 
From  the  show,  that  an  established'  religion  is  the  universal  voice 
vflisbtish-  of  nature,  and  that  the  right  to  establish  it  is  vested  in 
civil  government : but  in  whatever  manner  these  ques- 
w ^ lions  may  be  decided,  ihc  general  argument,  illustrating 
the  intention  of  the  magistrate  to  secure  the  interests 
of  religion,  is  by  no  means  affected  ; but  apparently 
vol.  IX- 


corroborated,  by  his  extending  toleration  to  those  who  Motet, 
conscientiously  differed  from  the  public  faith.  There  is  ' v— *«• 

one  remarkable  circumstance  which  the  progress  of  dia-  *•  *1- 

covery  has  disclosed,  tending  to  show  the  unremitting  

zeal  with  w hich  the  rulers  of  nations  have  cultivated  «.  c. 

the  belief  of  the  doclrine  of  a future  state.  Amidst  the  1451. 

various  transmigrations  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
contentions  of  rival  states  and  empires,  and  the  con- 
fusions incident  to  society,  many  people  have  probably- 
fallen  from  a civilized  to  a savag  - condition,  who  have 
been  found  to  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  God,  or 
observance  of  religion:  notwithstanding  which,  they 
have  still  retained  the  belief  of  a future  state.  This 
could  only  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  legis- 
lator’s assiduity  in  the  propagation  of  this  sentiment, 
and  of  the  powerful  hold  which  it  naturally  and  easily 
obtains  of  the  human  mind.  So  that,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  no  religion  ever  existed  without  the  doc- 
trine of  a future  state  ; yet  the  doctrine  of  a future  slaie 
has  sometime*  existed  without  a religion 
Secondly.  Having  examined  the  conduct  of  logis-  Hent'ica 
lators,  ami  the  founders  of  civil  polity,  in  proof  of  the  wwwa. 
concurrent  opinion  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
utility  of  the  general  doctrine  in  question ; it  remained 
to  specify  the  news  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the 
ancient  sages:  and  however  at  variance  upon  other 
topics,  on  this  point  they  appear  to  have  been  unani- 
mous. Without  multiplying  quotations,  one  from 
Polybius,  and  another  from  Pliny,  will  suffice.  The 
first  of  these  writers  says,  **  The  superior  excellence  Polybius, 
of  this  (the  Roman)  policy,  above  other*,  manifests 
itself,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  in  the  religious  notion* 
the  Romans  hold  concerning  the  gods;  that  which, 
in  other  places,  is  turned  to  alnt'e,  being  the  very 
support  of  the  Roman  affairs— I mean  the  fear  of  the 
gods , or  what  the  Greeks  call  superstition;  which  is 
come  to  such  a height,  both  in  its  influence  oil  indi- 
viduals and  on  the  public,  as  cannot  In*  exceeded. 

This,  which  many  may  think  unaccountable,  seems 
plainly  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity. If,  indeed,  one  were  to  frame  a civil  polity 
only  for  wise  men,  it  is  possible  this  kind  of  institution 
might  not  be  necessary  : but  since  the  multitude  is  ever 
fickle  und  capricious,  full  of  lawless  passions  and  irru- 
tionnl  and  violent  resentments,  there  is  no  way  left  to 
keep  them  in  order,  but  by  the  terrors  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  all  the  pompous  circumstance  that  attends  % 
such  kind  of  fiction*.  On  which  account,  the  ancients 
acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  judgment  and  pene- 
tration, when  they  contrived  to  bring  these  notions  of 
the  gods,  and  of  a future  state,  into  the  popular  belief; 
ami  the  present  nge  ns  inconsiderately  and  absurdly, 
in  removing  them  un  i encouraging  the  multitude  to 
despise  their  terrors.’*  (Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  v..  c.  54.)  Pliny  Piiny. 
the  elder  speaks  iu  a similar  strain  : — * It  is  expedient 
for  society  that  men  should  believe  that  the  gods  con- 
cerned themselves  in  human  affairs ; and  that  the 
punishments  they  inflict  on  offenders,  though  some- 
times late.  Indeed,  as  from  governors  busied  in  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  so  vast  an  universe,  yet  are  never  to  lie 
evaded."  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.H.,  c.  7.)  It  is  observable, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  theistical  philosophers  believed 
the  doctrine  of  a future  stale  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, though  they  all  taught  it  to  the  people,  obviously 
because  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  its  being  essential  to  the  support  of  religion.  The 
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Biography.  contrary  of  this  statement  ha*  been  usually  supposed ; 
■■  but  this  mistake  has  originated  in  not  observing  the 
'llvi  distinction  between  the  philosophic  ideas  of  immortality, 
_ * or  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards 

a.  c.  and  punishments  in  another  life  ; that  is,  where  the 

1451.  happiness  and  misery  consequent  on  virtue  and  vice 
are  the  positive  and  free  appointment  of  the  Divine  will, 
not  merely  the  necessary  consequences  of  l hint?*.  It  is, 
indeed,  a grave  charge  to  affirm,  that  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity taught  one  thing,  when  they  really  believed 
another;  but  it  is  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
general  practice  in  the  Greek  philosophy  of  a twofold 
doctrine : the  external  and  the  internal ; a vulgar  and 
a secret.  The  former  communicated  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nately; the  latter  to  a select  number:  and  this  occurs, 
not  only  with  regard  to  different  subjects,  but  to  the 
very  same;  which  is  treated  popularly  or  scienti- 
fically, according  to  opinion,  and  according  to  truth. 
This  representation  is  not  applicable  only  to  indivi- 
duals.  The  Academics  and  Pyrrhonians  agreed  in  this, 
demica*  that  nothing  could  be  known  ; and  that  without  imer- 
Pyrrho-  fering  in  any  sentiments  of  their  own,  everything  was 
man*,  Ac.  to  be  disputed.  Neither  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Pla- 
tonics, the  Peripatetics,  nor  the  Stoics,  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Nor 
is  this  all ; the  fundamental  principles  of  tiie  ancient 
Greek  philosophy  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  in  question,  an  that  it  was  impossible 
they  should  believe  it.  They  universally  embraced  two 
metaphysical  principles  : the  one  relating  to  the  nature 
of  God,  that  he  could  neither  be  angTy  nor  hurt  any 
one ; and  that,  having  no  affections,  he  could  neither 
reward  nor  punish  : — the  other  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul ; some  conceiving  of  it  a*  a quality,  and 
therefore  totally  annihilated  at  death;  others,  and  the 
far  greater  number,  believing  it  to  be  a substance,  and  as 
such  a separated  part  of  a mighty  whole ; which  whole 
was  God,  into  whom  it  was  again  to  be  resolved. 
Imagining  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  the 
body  the  matter;  they  concluded,  that  as  the  human 
body  was  resolved  into  its  parent  matter,  so  the  soul 
was  resolved  into  its  parent  spirit. 

Third  Pro-  We  now  proceed  to  the  third  proposition  before 
position.  mentioned,  which  concentrates  the  previous  arguments 
in  the  final  and  principal  demonstration.  In  the  Mosaic 
institutes,  there  is  no  mention  of  l he  rewards  and 
/ punishments  of  a future  life;  the  promises  by  which 
they  were  incited  to  obedience,  including  only  health, 
peace,  plenty,  dominion,  exemption  from  disease,  war, 
famine,  captivity,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  class 
of  temporal  blessings.  Nor  is  anything  further  inti- 
mated in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  during  their 
long  succession,  to  the  times  of  Maluchi.  It  is  ob- 
servable, also,  that  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  when  addressing  an  ardent  supplication  to 
heaven,  for  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  covenant, 
distinctly  appeals  to  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  and 
religion ; which,  as  he  explains  it,  comprised  nothing 
more  than  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. 

Omiuiuuof  That  this  omission  was  not  accidental,  but  designed, 
a future  appears  from  several  considerations.  It  is  obvious, 
•U^Bcoiui-  from  the  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  detailing 
the  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  serpent  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  the  diabolical  agent;  because  there  was  an 
intimate  connexion  between  that  agency  and  the  future 
redemption  of  the  world,  which  developed  the  doctrine 


of  a future  state,  with  all  its  destined  arrangements.  Muses. 
There  is  a singular  obscurity  thrown  over  the  brief 
uotice  of  the  death  of  Euoeh;  but  how  much  more  “j 
circumstantial  is  the  narration  of  the  translation  of  _ ‘ 
Elijah : because,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  period  was  B.  c. 

arrived,  when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  prepare  the  1451. 

human  mind  for  the  revelation  of  a future  stale,  by 
unquestionable  intimations  of  its  reality.  In  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  those  discoveries  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  New  Testament,  were  made  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  to  certain  favoured  individuals,  are  either 
wholly  omitted,  or  veiled  by  cursory  statements,  which 
evince  the  intentional  nature  of  this  concealment.  That 
Moses  really  understood  the  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine to  society,  is  evident,  from  a provision  made  in 
his  institutes  to  obviate  the  evil  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  so  extraordinary  nn  omission ; for  as  tike 
irregular  passions  of  men  would  render  some  of  them 
superior  to  all  apprehension  of  personal  and  temporal 
evil,  the  due  UKccmlancy  was  maintained  by  the  punish- 
ments infficted  on  their  posterity,  which  the  strength 
of  natural  affection  must  render  truly  dial reusing ; and 
that  this  was  devised  as  substitutionary  tor  the  doctrine 
of  a future  state  appears  hence,  that  as  soon  as  the 
neir  dispensation,  in  which  such  a slue  with  its  rewards 
and  punishments  were  revealed,  the  law  of  punishing 
children  for  the  crimes  of  tbeir  parents  wua  annulled. 

(Comp.  Jerem.  xxxi.20— 33;  Exek.  xi.  19 — 21,  xviii.  2 
— 4.)  And  further,  as  Moses  did  not  teach  this  doctrine,  ThatMo**, 
but  studiously  concealed  it  from  view  ; so,  as  might  did  iMt 
indeed  be  inferred,  the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  it  teach  it. 
during  that  entire  dispensation  to  the  period  of  their 
captivity.  The  Bible  contains  a very  circumstantial 
account  of  this  people,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
public  transactions,  hut  private  and  individual  histories, 
and  their  compositions  of  every  kind ; yet  in  none  of 
these  is  any  knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments displayed,  or  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject 
expressed.  This  life,  ami  this  life  exclusively,  circum- 
scribes the  good  and  the  evil,  which  excites  their  pursuit 
or  kindles  their  aversion.  Nor  does  the  mere  silence 
of  the  inspired  writers  support  this  conclusion : the 
non-existence  of  any  popular  belief  of  a resurrection 
or  future  slate  is  demonstrable  from  their  positive  de- 
clarations. To  this  purpose,  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  a remarkable  evidence: — Job,  vii.  9 : xiv.  7 — 12; 

Pa.  vi.  5.  The  question,  therefore,  is  here  triumphantly 
put,  “ Could  this  language  have  been  used  by  people 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  ? Or 
do  we  find  one  word  of  it  on  any  occasion  whatever  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  where  it  is 
brought  in  to  be  confuted  and  condemned  ?M 

But  the  argument  presses  with  resistless  weight, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  expressly  assure  us  that  the  doctrine  tftv  Ta*t*. 
of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  not  meat, 
make  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  evi- 
dence is  in  two  parts:  I.  They  show  that  temporal  re- 

wards and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation:  thus  it  is  explained  in  1 Titn.  iv.  6,  that 
though  numerous  ritual  observances  were  enjoined  by 
the  law,  and  some  there  must  be  under  the  gospel, 
yet  they  are  of  little  advantage  in  comparison  with  real 
piety ; the  reward  of  the  life  that  nor c is  referring  to 
temporal  rewards,  and  the  life  which  is  to  come  to 
those  of  the  Christian  economy.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
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biography.  Hebrew*,  vij.  15, 16.  the  Jewish  religion,  called  a carnal 
commandment,  is  opposed  to  the  Christian,  called  the 
f"-  power  of  an  endless  life.  2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation 

' had  only  the  sanction  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 

».  c,  ments,  which  is  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  express 

1451.  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  following  pus- 

sages: — Rom.  v.  12,  and  seq.;  2 Cor.  iii.  7,  and  teg. ; 
Gal.  iil  23;  2 Tim.  i.  10;  Hob.  vii.  19,  vii».  6,  7,  cum 
mult.  aids. 

Conclusion.  From  the  preceding  premises,  then,  the  conclusion  is 
short  and  obvious : — if  the  doctrine  of  a future  state 
be  tieceimary  to  the  well  being  of  civil  society,  under 
the  ordinary  government  of  Providence  ; if  all  mankind 
have  uniformly  so  considered  it;  and  if  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  destitute  of  this  support,  and  yet  did 
not  need  it,  then  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  must 
have  been  administered  by  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
distributing  with  impartial  propriety  both  rewards  and 
punishments:  consequently  the  mission  of  Moses  was 
DIVINE. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  argument  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  upon  the  merits  of  which  the  learned  world  is 
still  divided.  Excessive  admiration  of  this  mighty  dis- 
putant has  been  generated  on  one  side ; and,  perhaps, 
excessive  fears  of  some  consequences  of  his  argument 
on  the  other.  We  simply  state  it;  observing,  however, 
that  were  this  argument  resigned,  the  great  truth  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  legislator  appears  to  us 
(as  it  might  with  perfect  consistency  have  appeared  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Diviue  Legation)  to  rest  on 
still  higher  and  firmer  ground. 

JIT.  The  NATURE  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THOSE  LAWS 
WHICH  MOSES  PROMULGATED  AMONG  THE  ISRAEL- 
ITES. 

Lias  of  In  the  wrecks  of  time,  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 

Mote*.  legislative  wisdom  have  perished  ; so  that  we  have  no 
knowledge,  by  direct  communication,  of  the  laws  of 
Minos,  Zuleucus,  or  Charondag;  but  a singular  pro- 
vidence has  preserved  entire  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Jews,  and  fully  authenticated  by  their  ac- 
knowledgment and  religious  olxservunce  of  them,  those 
regulations  which  were  prescribed  to  ancient  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which  arc  worthy  of  investigation  ; not 
merely  ou  account  of  their  theological  application,  but  as 
tending  both  lo  gratify  u legitimate  curiosity  respecting 
remote  a^es,  and  to  furnish  a guidance  to  enlightened 
and  pious  speculation. 

Their  basis.  The  first  object  we  have  in  view,  in  the  present 
inquiry,  is  to  point  out  the  basis  on  which  the  Mosaic 
laws  were  founded:  a distinct  idea  of  which  is  essential 
to  a just  estimate  of  this  very  extraordinary  system  of 
legislation.  The  whole  depended  upon  one  great  fun- 
damental principle,  which  stamped  it  with  a charac- 
teristic simplicity  and  grundcur.  In  opposition  lo  the 
polytheistic  inventions  of  suirounding  nations,  Moses 
at  once  inserted  the  worship  of  one  Goo  as  the  central 
truth,  and  which,  in  intimate  association  with  it,  every 
other  doctrine,  every  service,  and  every  enactment  should 
In?  arranged.  Idolatry  was,  at  that  period,  prevalent 
among  all  the  people  with  whom  the  Israelites  hud  any 
intercourse ; and  absurd  as  all  its  observances  appear 
at  this  day,  and  to  every  enlightened  understanding, 
that  very  nation  were  not  fully  purified  from  it*  infec- 
tious influence  by  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which 
was  introduced  by  their  great  legislator ; nor  even  by 


tbe  miraculous  attestations  which  sanctioned  his  oripi-  Mow*, 
nal  proceedings.  It  was  not  even  peculiar  to  the  ■"*' 

multitude  to  relapse  continually  into  these  strange 

superstitions  ; for  their  wisest  men,  in  subsequent  pr-  ’ 

riods  of  their  history,  nay.  Solomon  himself  becume  a.  c. 
addicted  to  them:  nor  did  this  impious  and  foolish  I-JS1. 
bahit  suffer  much,  if  any,  diminution  of  its  prevalency 
till  a considerable  portion  of  Asia  was  subjected  to  the 
power  of  Cyrus  Considering  the  degradation  which 
the  human  mind  suffers  wherever  idolatrous  worship 
prevails;  the  strong  propensity  which  has  ever  been 
manifested  towards  the  adoption  of  its  absurdities ; the 
consequent  difficulty  with  which  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle  of  thinking  and  acling  must  be  attended ; 
and  the  favourable  effects  which  resulted  with  regard 
to  the  peace,  purity,  and  dignity  of  mankind,  Moses 
conferred  a benefit  of  the  highest  order  upon  the 
world,  by  establishing  the  simple  but  sublime  doctrine 
of  God  the  only  object  of  worship , as  the  fundamental 
article  of  his  legislative  policy. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  was 
precisely  calculated  to  give  stability  and  permanence 
to  the  principle  he  had  avowed  ; for  he  engaged  the 
Israelites  in  a solemn  coveuunt,  by  which  they  accepted 
God  as  their  king;  he  having  the  most  unquestionable 
claim  upon  them,  not  only  us  tbe  universal  Creator, 
but  a*  their  deliverer  from  Egyptian  servitude;  and 
to  whom,  in  consequence,  they  were  indebted  by  obliga- 
tions Uie  must  peculiur,  and  the  most  binding.  This 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  theocracy  os  their  form  of 
government,  rendered  idolatry  an  act  of  direct  rebellion 
against  the  state,  as  now  immediately  under  diviue 
superintendence,  and  exposed  the  delinquent  to  those 
punishments  which  necessarily  attached  to  the  worst 
species  of  crime.  It  became  not  only  a sin,  but  a 
treason,  and  the  commission  of  it  incurred  the  most 
marked  displeasure.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  of 
God  as  the  King  of  Israel,  in  a sense  totally  distinct 
from  that  general  sovereignty  which  he  exercises  over 
universal  creation,  the  Israelites  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a chosen  generation , a peculiar 
people , a holy  nal  ton,  a kingdom  of  priests,  the  portion  of 
God,  the  lot  of  hi*  inheritance.  As  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  people  were  thus  placed,  multiplied  their 
privileges,  they  would  proportionally  enhance  their 
responsibility,  and  perpetuate  the  impression  of  duty 
and  allegiance  to  the  one  supreme  Jehovah, 

Connected  with  this  principle,  and  in  fact  resulting  Consequent 
from  it,  was  the  legislative  policy  adopted  by  Muses  V°hcy 
to  prevent  an  intercourse  between  (he  Israelites  and 
other  nations:  and  this  was  wise,  considering  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  example,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
human  mind;  especially  as  it  was  found,  at  the  period 
in  question,  in  the  infancy  of  its  views  and  attainments. 
Foreigners  might  indeed  become  pariakers  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  naturalization;  but  they  were  not 
sought,  nor  studiously  welcomed  ; and  the  Canuaniies, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  privilege.  The  object  perpetually  kept  in 
view  was,  the  multiplication  of  their  nation,  not  by  an 
accessory,  but  a natural  population  : on  the  other 
hand,  obstruct  ions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  an 
Israelite  who  was  disposed  to  withdraw  from  tiie  com- 
munity, and  settle  in  a foreign  land ; for  by  such  a 
measure  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Moses  was  careful  lo  guard  against  the 
r 2 
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Biofctt]>hjr.  possibility  of  his  nation  becoming  dependent  and 
tributary  ; UNguin^  its  particular  liiiiiluttou*,  and 
2Vri  interdicting  the  choice  of  a foreigner  as  their  king. 

’ Nut  only  did  he  frame  no  regulations  Hir  the  advantage 
«.  c.  of  commerce,  he  evidently  discouraged  it.  Every 
1451.  Israelite  had  his  own  land,  which  was  adequate  to  his 
subsistence ; and  interest  for  the  use  of  money  was 
prohibited,  consequently  there  was  no  temptation  to 
Effect*.  lend,  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  borrowing  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  a system  of  mercantile  speculation. 
Commerce,  then,  was  discouraged,  probably  because  of 
its  contrariety  to  the  adopted  policy  of  insulating  the 
people  of  Israel  from  other  nations;  its  tendency  to 
entice  the  due  n s of  a trading  country  to  leave  their 
homes  and  establish  colonies  ; the  decrease  of  popula- 
tion which  it  naturally  produces  by  multiplying  the 
hazards  of  life  ; its  influence  in  diminishing  the  martial 
spirit,  which  it  was  at  that  period  deemed  necessary  to 
cherish ; its  introduction  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
would  have  impoverished  the  state;  and  the  enemies 
it  would  have  been  likely  to  create,  by  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  effect  of  national  competition.  Hence, 
the  system  of  Israelitish  polity  was  (bunded  on  agricul- 
ture alone,  comprehending  the  cultivation  o(  vineyards, 
olive-grounds,  and  gardens. 

Originality  Our  attention  is  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
uf  M<»aic  firifjintili'y  which  characterizes  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
tarns U"  The  learned  Michael  s,  indeed,  in  bis  Mosaisches  Rcchty 

or  Mosaic  Lair,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Moses 
in  his  statutes  presupposes  a more  ancient  law,  the 
Jus  consuetutlinarium,  or  that  which  is  founded  on  esta- 
blished usage  ; which  he  sometimes  confirms,  sometimes 
improves,  and  sometimes  annuls.  The  author  in  ques- 
tion contends,  that  several  of  the  Jewish  legislator’s 
own  laws  exited  long  previously  to  his  enactment  of 
them;  and  that,  in  other  cases  the  very  manner  iri 
which  they  are  delivered,  often  evinces  that  they 
cannot  be  new.  The  ancient  traditionary  law  which 
Moses  occasionally  adopted  and  improved,  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  illustrious  an- 
cestors of  the  Israelites,  as  wandering  herdsmen. 
There  are,  moreover,  traces  in  his  writings  of  a judi- 
cious policy,  founded  on  the  results  of  long  experience, 
which  the  author  alluded  to,  believes  to  be  in  a great 
measure  Egyptian,  as  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment on  a system  of  agriculture ; the  formation  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state,  independently  on  foreign 
commerce,  which  the  Egyptians  abhorred  ; and  the 
measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct 
from  other  nations. 

It  may  surely  be  allowed,  that  there  did  exist  an 
ancient  consuetudinary  law ; and  that  in  forming  a 
grand  system  of  legislation,  the  wisdom  of  past  ages 
was  in  some  degree  incorporated  with  the  enactments 
of  the  new  and  superior  plan,  or  even  taken  us  a model 
of  particular  regulations,  adapted  either  to  the  circum- 
stances or  prejudices  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
new  system  was  promulgated  ; ail  thi*  and  more  may 
be  admitted,  without  essentially  derogating  from  that 
Originality  of  character  which  attached  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions  as  a whole. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Priestley,  in  a dissertation  on  the  originality  and 
uu  the  laws  superior  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  main- 
vt  me*,  that  the y who  suppose  that  Moses,  in  framing 

the  institutions  that  bear  his  name,  borrowed  much 
from  the  Egyptians,  or  other  ancient  nations,  can  never 


have  compared  them  together,  otherwise  they  must  Mow*, 
have  perceived  many  circuinstancrs  of  essential  dil- 
ference.  The  most  considerable  of  these  he  represents 
to  be  the  following : 1.  No  heathen  ever  conceived  on  _ ’ 
idea  of  so  great  an  object  as  that  of  the  institutions  of  n. 
Moses  ; which  appears  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  145 1, 
the  instruction  of  all  mankind  in  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  unity  and  universal  moral  government  of  Gud,  |,WWt 
us  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  common  parent  of 
all  the  human  nice ; in  opposition  to  the  polytheism 
and  idolatry  which  then  prevailed.  The  Hebrew  nation 
was  placer!  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  among  all  the  great  civilixed  nations  of  the 
world,  which  were  universally  addicted  to  idolatry  of  the 
grossest  kind  ; — to  divi nation,  necromamy,  mid  other 
similar  superstitions,  practised  as  acts  of  religion. 

All  mankiud  supposed  that  iheir  prosperity  depended 
upon  the  observance  of  their  res|>eclive  religious ; 
hence,  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  made  to  do  so  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  so  as  to  furnish  a visible  lesson  to 
the  world  : they  were  to  prosper  or  to  sutler  iu  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  according  to  their  adherence 
to  their  religion,  or  departure  from  it.  These  ideas  are 
distinctly  advanced  by  Mooes,  and  more  fully  in  their 
latter  prophets ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
been  suggested  by  any  thing  he  saw  in  Egypt,  or  beard  of 
in  other  countries.  2.  In  no  system  of  religion,  besides  Purity, 
that  of  Moses,  was  vurity  of  morals  any  part  of  it.  All 
the  heathen  religions  were  systems  of  mere  ceremonies  ; 
oil  the  observance  of  which  it  was  imagined  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  several  states  depended  ; and  the  sole 
business  of  ilie  priests  was  to  attend  to  the  due  observ- 
ance of  these  rites,  many  of  which  were  so  far  from 
being  favourable  to  morals,  that  they  were  of  the  most 
impure  and  abominable  nature,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  not  only  from  the  ten  commandments,  hut 
from  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  those  of  the 
prophets  who  succeeded  him,  that  the  purest  morality, 
the  most  favourable  to  private  and  public  happiness, 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  system.  3.  Nowhere,  National 
in  all  the  heatheu  world,  could  Moses  have  heard 
of  such  a proper  national  worship,  as  that  which 
he  introduced.  The  Hebrew  nation  had  not  only  one 
single  object  of  their  worship,  in  which  they  differed 
essentially  from  all  others,  but  one  national  altar;  one 
precise  ritual,  and  only  one  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
whole  nat  on  at  the  public  festival*.  Three  limes  in 
the  course  of  every  year,  all  the  males  of  a proper  age 
were  required  to  attend  at  this  place,  where  they  speut 
about  a week  in  acts  of  worship  and  decent  festivity ; 
and  at  one  of  them  the  law  was  publicly  recited,  that 
all  persons  might  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the 
awful  sanctions  of  it.  A whole  tribe,  a twelfth  part  of 
the  nation,  was  set  apart  for  services  of  a religious 
nature,  and  their  provision  made  to  depend  in  a great 
measure  u|ion  their  performance  of  them,  being  not 
in  lands  cultivated  by  themselves,  but  in  the  produce 
of  lands  cultivated  by  others.  At  this  one  national 
altar,  sacrifices  were  performed  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
nation ; and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  in- 
variable, and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  performers. 

Jn  all  other  countries  the  places  of  worship  were  nu- 
merous ; and  the  diversity  in  the  modes  of  worship 
varied  with  the  objects  of  them.  4.  In  no  country, 
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Biography,  besides  (hat  of  the  Hebrews,  were  the  public  festivals 
expressly  instituted  in  commemoration  of  such  great 
*- ■*  events  respecting  their  history  and  religion.  It  is 

peculiar  to  this  nation  also,  that  the  directions  for  the 

».  c.  celebration  of  them  were  reduced  to  writing  ul  the  time 
1-151.  of  their  institution,  so  that  there  could  never  be  any 
Frasta.  uncertainty  about  the  origin  or  the  reasons  of  them. 

They  were  only  three : the  passover,  on  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  stale  of  servitude  in  Egypt,  when  the 
first-born  of  all  lire  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  till 
theirs  preserved ; the  pentecuat,  on  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  mount  Sinai ; and  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
in  commemoration  of  their  living  in  tents  and  (tooths 
during  their  travels  through  the  wilderness,  5.  In 
no  other  country  was  the  place,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  public  worship,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  a 
profound  respect  for  the  object  of  it  as  among  the 
Hebrews.  No  heathen  temple  could  be  compared,  for 
riches  and  splendour,  with  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or 
even  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  erected  iu  the  wilderness, 
though  designed  for  u temporal y use,  and  portable. 
Into  the  holy  place  none  were  allowed  to  enter  besides 
the  priests;  and  into  the  holy  of  holies,  only  the  high 
priest,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year,  when  he  was 
habited  in  the  most  humble  manner,  to  confess  his  own 
sins  and  those  of  the  nation  : at  other  times,  iiis  dress 
was  the  most  costly  and  splendid,  fur  beyond  that  of 
any  high  priest  or  any  prince  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  garments  of  the  common  priests  were  particularly 
neat  and  decent,  but  not  costly ; and  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  wilderness,  moving  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  far  from  marching  in  a disorderly  manner,  or  en* 
camping  without  regularity.  How  different  from  this 
were  the  most  solemn  processions  of  the  heathens, 
when  they  carried  the  images  of  their  gods  from  one 
place  to  another,  generally  on  the  idea,  at  least  in  the 
East,  of  giving  them  an  airing  and  amusing  them  with 
an  excursion  from  their  temples  and  back  again ! 
SacnfiM*.  6.  Sacrificing  was  a mode  of  worship  more  ancient 
than  idolatry,  or  the  institutions  of  Moses ; but 
among  the  heathens,  various  superstitious  customs 
were  introduced  respecting  it,  which  were  all  ex- 
cluded from  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  the  original  and  most  natural  idea  of 
a sacrifice,  viz.  that  of  a gift  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  blessings  we  receive,  or  the  partaking 
of  an  entertainment  with  the  object  of  worship,  was 
strictly  adhered  lo;  nothing  being  offered  but  what  was 
an  article  of  food,  or  what  wus  used  at  entertainments  as 
incense,  with  which  at  this  day  the  entertainments  in  the 
East  are  closed : whereas  several  of  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  animals  that  were  never  eaten,  but 
such  as  it  was  supposed  the  deity  would  be  gratified 
in  having  destroyed.  The  Egyptians,  from  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  Moses  would  borrow  the  most, 
Plutarch  says,  always  sacrificed  such  animals  as 
were  hateful  to  their  deities.  The  heathen  sacri- 
fices were  also  different  according  to  tbo  rank  and 
character  of  the  Deity  to  whom  they  were  offered. 
Thus,  to  the  infernal  gods,  they  offered  black  vic- 
tims; to  the  good,  white  ones;  to  the  barren,  barren 
ones ; to  the  fruitful,  those  that  were  pregnant ; to 
Htfidwn  the  masculine  gods,  males;  to  the  feminine,  females. 
«A<1  Hebrew  To  Hecate,  they  sacrificed  a dog  ; to  Venus,  doves ; to 
tarai’le*  Mars,  a bull ; and  to  Ceres,  a sow.  7.  If  the 

compared,  heathens  had  any  temples  before  the  time  of  Moses, 


which  is  uncertain,  they  were  constructed  in  a man-  **QBefc 
ner  very  different  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple  of 
Solomon.  The  furniture  of  the  Hebrew  and  heathen  0^5"* 

temples,  and  the  business  that  was  done  in  them,  bore  ’ 

no  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  latter  we  have  a.  c. 
no  account  of  such  a symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  as 
the  covering  of  the  ark  between  the  cherubims  in  the 
holy  of  holies ; the  fire  on  the  great  altar  was  always 
maintained  to  consume  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  tire  lamps  were  preserved  burning  to  afford  light ; 
but  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  heathens  were  of  no  use 
for  the  purpose  of  fire  or  of  light.  8.  Both  the 
Hebrews  and  the  heathens  allowed  the  privilege  of 
asylum  to  those  who  fled  lo  their  temples:  but  with  the 
latter,  this  was  arrived  lo  a length  equally  superstitious 
and  dangerous  to  the  community ; for  whatever  was 
the  alleged  crime,  the  perpetrator  could  not  be  appre- 
hended without  the  dread  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of 
the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  afford  protection.  But 
no  person  charged  with  homicide,  or  any  other  crime, 
was  secure  from  punishment  by  flying  to  the  Hebrew 
altar,  except  till  the  cause  could  be  heard  by  regular 
judges;  when,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  ordered  to  lie 
taken,  even  from  the  allur  itself,  to  execution.  Wher- 
ever design  was  discovered,  no  refuge  could  be  found  ; 
but  in  case  of  accidental  homicide,  the  person  might 
continue  in  security  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest. 

This  singular  provision  waa  not  copied  from  any  other 
nation.  9.  The  provision  of  proper  instruments , or  Imtru- 
vesa-eb  for  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  was  dissimilar  »«»**  tf 
from  every  mode  of  worship  practised  in  heathen  tern-  - 

pics.  10.  Hud  Moses  copied  any  thing  from  the 
heathens,  he  would  probably  have  introduced  some- 
thing of  their  mysteries;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  his  institutions.  There  was  no  secret  in 
the  Hebrew  ritual  oPworship ; every  thing  is  described 
in  the  written  law,  and  though  the  priests  only  could 
enter  the  holy  place,  and  the  high  priest,  the  holy  of 
holies,  every  thing  they  did  is  particularly  described  ; 
and  no  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mysteries,  waa 
performed  during  the  night,  excepting  the  attendance 
at  the  great  altar,  to  keep  the  fire  in  u proper  slate  tor 
consuming  the  remains  of  the  victims;  anil  of  this  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  ritual.  11.  There  was  pto-  Oracle, 
vision  for  an  oracle  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  with 
the  heathens;  but  the  difference  is  most  obvious. 

With  the  Hebrews,  the  responses  were  in  a clear 
articulate  voice,  free  from  ambiguity,  only  on  solemn 
occasions,  and  gratuitous ; those  of  the  heathens,  ob- 
scure, ambiguous,  delivered  in  a frantic  manner,  only 
at  particular  seasons,  and  at  great  expense.  12.  The 
Hebrews  and  the  heathens  both  had  symbolical  puri- 
fications, but  the  difference  was  great.  Nothing  was 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  for 
the  priests  nr  the  people,  hut  pure  water,  in  which  they 
washed  or  bathed;  but  the  heathens,  imagining  that 
sea  water  was  more  efficacious,  put  salt  into  common 
water,  und  dipped  in  it  a burning  brand  from  the  altar, 
flaming  sulphur,  or  a branch  of  olive  or  laurel : but  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  institution  bore  some 
relation  to  cleansing,  and  were  not  taken  Jrum  oilier 
nations.  13.  Religion  directed  the  choice  of  the 
proper  articles  of  food , both  with  the  heathens  and  the 
Hebrews:  but  with  the  latter,  nothing  was  forbidden 
but  what  was  in  some  degree  unwholesome ; while  the 
interdictions  of  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Hindoos, 
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Biography,  were  evidently  superstitious.  14.  Tlie  Hebrew 
priests  were  not  obliged  to  practise  any  peculiar  ausle- 
ritiei,  as  were  many  of  those  of  the  heathens.  They 
might  marry ; the  hich  priest  only  being  forbidden  to 
b.  c.  marry  a widow.  Moses  assigned  no  part  of  the 
145I.  national  worship  to  women  ; hut  in  the  heathen  temple* 
there  were  priestesses,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
always  delivered  by  a woman.  15.  Moses  couid  no- 
where, in  the  whole  heathen  world,  have  obtained  hia 
idea  of  the  annual  feast  for  a general  confession  of  sin 
and  absolution;  the  latter  denoted  by  the  emblem  of 
the  dismission  of  a gnat,  over  whose  head  confession 
S.irml  had  been  made.  16.  A weekly  sabbath,  a sabbatical 
tun**.  year,  and  the  jubilee , were  institutions  peculiar  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  and  whar  Moses  could  not  hate  borrowed 
from  any  other  nation.  The  rile  of  circumcision , on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  was  an  indelible  mark  of  the 
promise  of  God  concerning  their  future  destination  ; a 
' token  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  their  ancestor 
Abraham.  17.  Had  Moses  borrowed  any  thing 
from  the  heathens,  he  could  not  have  merlooked  the 
various  modes  of  divination,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft ; 
their  omens  of  a thousand  kinds;  their  rites  for  con- 
sulting the  dead  in  the  art  of  necromancy ; their 
distinction  of  days  into  lucky  and  unluckv  ; which 
constituted  a great  part  of  the  religious  observances  of 
all  the  heathen  nations:  but  all  these  are  spokeu  of 
with  the  greatest  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  the 
pretenders  to  them  are  directed  to  be  pul  to  death. 
Jurupru-  18.  The  general  system  of  civil  government  laid  down 
dime*.  i„  jj1e  inmiiutions  of  Most*  is  fundamentally  different 
from  any  thing  he  could  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  his 
time,  and  infinitely  more  favourable  to  personal  liberty 
ami  happiness.  The  principal  nations  were  governed 
by  kings  with  no  written  laws : but  in  the  institutions  of 
Moses  there  is  no  provision  for  r king  whose  powers 
should  descend  to  posterity,  and  the  government  was  a 
government  of  hied  laws  reduced  to  writing.  Nothing 
was  left  to  tlie  arbitrary  will  of  any  individual,  what- 
ever might  be  his  office  or  eminence  in  the  state. 
19.  In  the  ctvil  laws  of  Moses,  we  find  several,  and 
those  of  particular  importance,  of  which  we  can  trace 
no  resemblance  iu  those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient 
nr  modern  ; though,  had  they  beeu  found  among  those 
of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  in  Hindostan,  or  in  China,  they 
would  have  been  admired  for  their  eicellence.  20.  In 
all  ancient  nations  there  were  trials  by  various  ordeals, 
in  which  the  accused  person  was  supposed  to  fie  guilty, 
unless  fire  or  water  did  not  injure  him.  In  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses,  we  find  one  trial  by  ordeal ; but  so 
essentially  different  from  what  was  in  use  in  other 
countries,  that  it  could  never  have  been  borrowed  from 
them.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  a wife  suspected 
of  adultery  ; to  which  recourse  was  had  only  in  defect 
of  any  other  evidence. 

From  all  these  statements,  the  originality  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  is  to  be  deduced,  while  the  wibdom 
which  pervades  them  till  demonstrates  their  divinity. 

Civil  code.  The  third  consideration  we  have  to  propose  respects 
the  civil  part  of  the  Mosaic  code , ai  not  intended  to  be 
unalterable  or  universally  obligatory.  Though  the  laws 
in  question  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
yet  w hen  those  wandering  habits  ceased  by  their  9ettle- 
Neers&arj  ment  in  the  promised  land,  many  alterations  must  ne- 
aiteratious.  cessarily  occur.  In  the  course  of  time,  for  example, 


tlie  value  of  money  changed  by  the  increased  opulence  Maw. 
of  the  community:  it  became  requisite,  therefore,  to 
make  a difference  in  the  inflictioo  of  pecuniary  pu-  *;,*V 

mshments;  otherwise,  what  in  one  state  of  society  

would  be  adequate  to  answer  the  ends  of  justice,  in  ».  e. 

another  would  prove  altogether  disproportionate.  14S1. 

Several  change*  took  place  iu  the  time  of  Solomon,  as 
in  the  case  of  a thief,  who,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  to 
make  restitution  four  or  fivefold,  but  who,  at  the  latter 
period,  is  required  to  restore  sevenfold.  (Prov.  vi.  31.) 

When  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  wilderness.  Moses 
ordained  that  every  one  that  killed  an  ox,  a sheep,  or 
a gout,  should  bring  it  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  so 
that  they  could  only  eat  flesh  at  the  sacrifice- f easts : 
notwithstanding  which,  when  they  became  fixed  in 
their  promised  residence,  and  multitudes  must  have 
perfonned  several  days’  journey  to  comply  with  such 
an  appointmeut,  it  in  fact  became  impossible,  mid 
even  Moses  himself  allowed  that  at  that  period  it 
should  be  lawful  to  kill  their  cattle  and  eat  them  at 
their  respective  place*  of  abode.  Some  things  were 
enacted  expressly  with  a view  to  an  alteration,  when 
the  improved  state  of  society  should  render  it  ex- 
pedient, as  in  the  case  of  divorce,  respecting  which 
Jesus  Christ  affirms,  “ Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives : but 
from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  (MalL  xix.  b.)  To 
the  same  cause  muy  be  referred  the  allowance  of 
polygamy,  the  direction  for  the  marriage  of  a brother's 
widow  who  was  left  childless,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill  tlie  person  who  had  slain 
one  of  his  relations.  And  from  this  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  partly  consisted  hi  the 
skilful  adaptation  of  them  to  the  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  established : for  though  they 
were  the  best  that  could  be  framed  for  that  people,  and 
at  thul  period,  they  were  not,  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
the  lx-- 1 that  could  possibly  have  been  devised  ; and 
consequently  do  not  constitute  an  invariable  rule  of 
future  legislation.  They  were,  undoubtedly,  regu- 
lated by  those  considerations  which  must  ever  enter 
into  the  views  of  judicious  lawgivers  in  every  age : 
such  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  climate  where  they 
arc  to  be  enforced ; the  state  of  tlie  soil  in  point  of 
agricultural  capacity;  the  connexion  of  the  country 
with  adjacent  or  with  remote  nations ; its  relative 
power  and  political  importance ; the  manner  of  life  to 
which  its  inhabitants  are  addicted  ; and  their  general 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  ; which  tend  to  show  that 
future  statesmen  are  not  under  an  absolute  obligation 
to  adopt  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  are  at  liberty  to  use 
those  which  experience  evinces  to  be  most  applicable  to 
their  own  circumstances,  and  to  reject  others  which  the 
different  state  of  the  community  renders  either  needless 
or  pernicious. 

Further,  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  Cerem.-o** 
is  to  be  considered  as  figurative — the  shadow  of  the  Sgmtiia 
gospel  as  the  substance — or  the  elemenlary  form  which 
contained,  as  a model,  the  essential  principles  of  that 
spiritual  dispensation.  Some  divines  of  eminence  have 
contended  for  a much  more  extensive  application  of 
this  sentiment ; maintaining  with  great  plausibility,  that 
the  eutirc  condition  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  a 
historical  figure,  in  which  future  events  were  indis- 
tinctly represented;  and,  according  to  this  interpre- 
latiou,  they  consider  the  emancipation  of  tne  children  tiJo*.* 
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Biography.  cf  Israel,  from  the  servitude  of  Egypt,  as  illustrative  of 
the  deliverance  of  Christians  from  the  bondage  of 
‘lixL  Judaism,  and  from  the  slavery  of  sinful  passions  and 

habits ; the  difficulties  and  sufferings  which  that 

n.  c.  ancient  people  underwent  in  the  course  of  their 

1-131  journey,  as  significant  of  the  trials  with  which  the 

people  of  God  are  exercised  in  every  period  of  time, 
during  their  pa*sage  through  the  world  ; and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Canaan,  as  emble- 
matic of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  heavenly  felicity 
by  all  who  commit  themselves  by  faith  to  the  divine 
guidance,  which  still,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  as  for- 
merly by  the  splendour  of  the  Shekinah, directs  them  on 
the  march  to  immortality. 

And  still  further,  the  interpreters  to  whom  we  allude, 
maintain  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  also  figurative,  and  had  each  his  anti, 
type  under  the  evangelical  economy.  Among  these, 
the  patriarchs  and  Mo*es  are  particularly  specified. 
From  the  intimation  of  the  lutter,  with  regard  to  a pro- 
phet whom  the  Lord  their  God  should  raise  up  unto 
them,  of  their  brethren,  like  unto  himaelf,  Bishop 
Newton  and  Dr.  Jortin  have  traced  out,  from  the  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  Eusebius,  points  of  analogy  between 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews  and  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church:  and  the  latter  justifies  the  method  he  has  adopted, 
by  various  preliminary  remarks,  adding,  “ the  resem- 
blance between  Moses  and  Christ  is  so  very  great  and 
alriking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  foirly  and 
carefully,  without  seeing  and  acknowledging,  that  he 
must  be  foretold  when  he  is  so  well  described  *•  and,” 
says  he,  •*  it  deserves  consideration  whether  this  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced : — that  if  Moses  were  a type  of 
Christ,  the  people  whom  he  delivered  and  conducted 
may  be  a type  of  the  people  to  whom  Christ  was  sent, 
and  of  the  church  which  he  established.” 

Kxtieitw*.  We  appreheil(i  that  no  errors  of  interpretation  are 
attended  with  more  pernicious  consequences  than  those 
which  arise  out  of  forced  and  unnatural  analogies. 
Once  permitted  to  pass  its  legitimate  boundary,  the 
spirit  of  allegory  and  accommodation  will  find  an  ample 
field  in  which  to  range,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  Scripture, 
truth,  and  even  common  sense.  It  is  obvious,  that  as 
every  interpreter  possesses  the  same  liberty  of  adapting 
his  analogies  to  his  own  particular  taste,  and  of  appro- 
priating them  to  the  support  of  his  own  favourite  system 
of  faith,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  wanderings  of 
fancy,  and  no  safe  method  of  acting  among  the  pre- 
tensions of  rival  absurdities,  but  that  of  rejecting  them 
all,  and  returning  at  once  to  the  only  standard  of  un- 
sophisticated truth.  This  principle  of  interpretation 
being  once  adopted,  is  the  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  its  fascination : it  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty ; 
and  is  withal,  when  not  duly  regulated,  so  easy,  that  a 
very  child  in  intellect  and  knowledge  may  practise  it 
with  considerable  success. 

Rule.  The  question  therefore  is, — and  a question  of  great 

importance,  the  answer  to  which  is  not  only  requisite 
to  be  given,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  future 
adventurers  into  the  mazy  paths  of  the  allegorical  wil- 
derness, but  to  vindicate  the  statements  we  are  about  to 
give  of  the  emblematic  character  of  the  ceremonial 
law  ; — what  is  the  legitimate  boundary  of  allegorical 
and  analogical  interpretation  ? We  reply,  in  the  most 
condensed  form  of  explanation  we  can  devise — that  it 
is  Scripture  itself,  pointing  out  its  own  designed  coisuri- 


dences,  as  it  does  in  the  most  perspicuous  modes  of  Ian-  Mu***, 
guage.  If,  therefore,  we  maintain,  among  other  in- 
telligible  figures,  and  among  an  infinite  variety  of  proofs, 
that  the  language  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  word  is 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  economy  ; that  ■.  c. 
the  ceremonial  law  significantly  represented  the  system  1451. 
of  salvation  contained  in  the  gospel;  we  do  so,  not  because 
an  ingenious  imagination  is  subsidized  to  effect  this  ana- 
logy, but  because  it  is  given  in  the  most  express  terms  in 
Scripture  itself,  where  in  different  parts  of  the  apostolic  Scripture 
writing,  but  especially  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  intrr- 
we  are  furnished  with  a detailed  exposition  of  the  JLe-  P****1, 
vitical  institutions,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  sacrifices  and  priesthood.  How  striking  and  ex- 
press is  the  representation  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  illus- 
trative of  our  Saviour,  who  is  called  the  lamb  of  God  ; 
who  went  as  a lamb,  meek  and  unresisting  to  the 
slaughter,  and  who  was  without  blemish  ! The  occa- 
sion of  his  sacrifice  was  similar  to  that  of  the  passotcr. 

The  destruction  of  the  first  bom  in  Egypt  was  inevi- 
table, had  it  not  been  averted  by  the  blood  of 
the  partial  lamb  sprinkled  upon  the  bouses in 
allusion  to  which,  we  are  said  to  have  “ redemption 
through  his  blood.1’  The  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
Jews  were  to  celebrate  the  passover,  and  the  various 
other  ceremonies  which  were  prescribed  at  the  original 
institution,  find  their  distinct  illustration  in  the  system 
of  Christianity.  This  feast  is  to  be  kept  with  the  u un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,”  ” having  our 
loins  girded,  our  shoes  on  our  feet,  and  our  staves  in 
our  hands;  ” that  is,  in  the  posture  of  pilgrims  on  their 
heaven-directed  journey.  The  case  of  the  scape- goat 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  with  the  burden  of  sin 
upon  his  bead,  and  the  action  of  the  congregation  in 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  person, 
previous  to  his  execution,  were  very  significant  of 
Christ  as  our  substitute  and  Saviour,  upon  whom  44  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  Christ  Instances, 
is,  moreover,  described  as  a priest,  which  he  was  not 
literally,  and  a priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec , 
whose  priesthood  was  prior  to  that  of  the  Levitical 
order,  who  united  the  character  of  king  with  his  other 
distinction,  and  who  administered  bread  and  wine,  the 
very  provision  of  the  gospel  festival : and  ” tee  have 
such  a high  priest  who  is  aet  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens.”  The  intercession 
of  Christ  was  annually  prefigured  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  when  the  high  priest  went  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifice ; for  the  apostle  declares  that  Christ,  as  our 
high  priest,  should  enter  14  not  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us."  In  fact,  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ; the 
purity  required  in  every  victim  prefiguring  his  perfection, 
and  the  death  of  each  prefiguring  his  offering  upon  the 
cross.  The  apostle  seems  to  compare  all  the  different 
kinds  of  victims  with  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
types  with  their  antitype,  in  Heb.  x.  5 — 10.  The  ex- 
pression, “ he  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  esta- 
blish the  second,”  shows  beyond  a question,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  succeeded  in  the  room  of  all  the  sa- 
crifices which  were  offered  by  the  law  ; and  hence,  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  his  sacrifice,  they  all  ceased.  Outnun  on 
Outratn,  in  his  two  dissertations  oil  sacrifices  (lib.  i.  Sacrifices. 
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Biography.  c.  18),  successfully  contend*,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  those  victims  who**;  carcasses  were  to  be 
.,‘j5  burned  without  the  camp,  were  types  of  Christ,  and 

" ' that  iti  a more  eminent  degree  than  the  rest ; for  they 

m.  c.  not  only  prefigured  Christ,  in  common  with  others,  in 
Nfil.  his  unblemished  perfection  and  death:  these  victims 
were  piacular,  ns  was  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  the 
circumstance  of  their  presentation  trillion l the  camp  is 
most  observable.  (Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  10—12). 

There  would  be  no  force  in  the  apostle's  argument  in 
this  passage  respecting  the  place  where  Christ  must 
suffer  death,  unless  all  the  victims  whose  blood  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  sanctuary  had  typified  his  sacrifice  ; for 
although  those  victims  were  burned  without  the  camp, 
it  could  not  be  necessary  on  this  account  that  Christ 
should  die  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  evi- 
dently corresponded  to  llie  camp  in  the  wilderness, 
but  to  produce  a greater  resemblance  between  those 
victims  and  Christ.  Hence,  all  the  victims  who  were 
burned  without  the  camp,  were  type*  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  any  other 
victims,  because  they  prefigured  not  only  his  death,  but 
riarktou  the  place  where  it  was  to  occur.  **  The  correspondent 
in« T) pra.  cjes  0j-  types  and  antitypes,”  says  Clarke,  “though 
they  be  not  themselves  proper  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a 
doctrine,  yet  they  maybe  very  reasonable  confirmations 
of  the  fin-eknowledge  of  Uod ; of  the  uniform  view  of 
Providence  under  different  dispensations  ; of  the  ana* 
logy,  harmony,  and  agreement  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  The  words  in  the  law  concerning 
one  particular  kind  of  death,  he  that  it  hanged  it  ac- 
cursed of  God , can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  been 
put  in  upon  any  other  account,  than  with  a view  and 
foresight  of  the  application  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul. 
The  analogies  between  the  patched  lamb,  and  the  lamb 
of  God,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  Uu-  world;  between 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  tyranny  of  sin;  between 
the6«ju//.wn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sea  and  in  the  cloud,  ami 
the  baptism  of  Christians ; between  the  postage  through 
the  wilderness,  and  through  the  present  world  ; between 
Jesus  (Joshua)  bringing  the  people  into  the  promised 
land , and  Jesus  Christ  being  the  captain  of  salvation  to 
believers;  between  the  sabbath  of  rest,  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  on  the  earthly  Canaan , and  the  eternul 
rest  promised  in  the  heavenly  Canaan ; between  the 
liberty  granted  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  high 
priest , to  him  that  had  fled  into  a city  of  refuge,  and  the 
redemption  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ ; between 
the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with 
the  blood  of  others , and  Christ’s  oner  entering  with  his 
own  blood  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us:  these,  I say,  and  innumerable  ‘other 
analogies  between  the  shadows  of  things  to  come , of 
good  things  to  come,  the  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  the 
figures  for  the  time  then  present,  pattern*  of  things  in  the 
heavens,  and  the.  heavenly  things  themselves ; cannot, 
without  the  force  of  strong  prejudice,  be  conceived  to 
have  happened  by  mere  chunce.  without  any  foresight, 
in-  design.  There  are  no  such  analogies,  much  less 
such  series  of  analogies,  found  in  the  books  of  enthu- 
.na-tic  writers  living  in  such  remote  ages  from  each 
other.  It  is  much  more  credible  and  reasonable  to 
•nppo«e,  what  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  these  things  were 
our  examples  ; and  that,  ill  the  uniform  course  of  God’s 
government  of  the  world,  all  these  thing*  happened  unto 
them  of  old  for  examples,  and  Ihfy  are  written  for  our 


admonition , upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  Mb»m 
And  hence  arises  Unit  a pi  ness  of  similitude  in  the  up-  '"•v— 
plication  ol  several  legal  performances  to  the  morality  **  “• 

of  the  gospel,  that  it  can  very  hardly  be  supposed  not  * 

to  have  been  originally  intended.”  (Clarke's  Evidence*  t. 
of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion.)  1451. 

The  last  observation  we  have  to  offer,  concerns  the  Mural  part 
moral  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a rule  of'  life.  Same  ufthe  Uw 
theologians  liuve  denied  that  the  moral  law  of  Moses  permanent, 
is  At  ill  of  obligatory  force  upon  the  consciences  of 
mankind.  The  persons  referred  to,  place  the  gospel 
in  opposition  to  the  law;  and  blending  the  various 
part*  of  the  code  of  Mosaic  legislation  into  one  mas*, 
they  sweep  away  the  whole  with  indiscriminating  steal. 

Its  requisitions,  they  plead,  were  fulfilled  by  Christ,  and 
its  penalties  discharged  ; and  all  who  are  interested  in 
hi*  meritorious  death,  bv  the  participation  of  its  benefit*, 
which  faith  confers,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
demands  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
aiming  nl  conlormity  to  its  precepts,  as  the  evidence 
of  an  interest  in  evangelical  blessings,  persons  of  (hi* 
habit  of  thinking  seek  visionary  enjoyments  as  their 
favourite  mental  repasts. 

To  this  it  may  lie  replied,  that  there  is  indeed  a sense  Argument, 
in  which  the  law  is  abolished,  namely,  that  in  which  it 
is  considered  ns  a covenant  of  works,  and  as  a yoke  of 
bondage,  Christ  having  called  his  people  to  liberty ; — 
a liberty  characterized  by  the  apostolic  writers  as  glo- 
rious; that  enfranchise*  them  from  the  servitude  of 
ceremonies  and  observances,  with  which  even  the  true 
religion  was  primarily  encumbered.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  New  Testament  no  longer  a source  of  just! 
fication,  or  an  occasion  of  alarm ; the  thick  darkness, 
and  the  awful  thunder,  disappearing  for  ever  from  the 
peaceful  summit  of  Calvary.  But,  in  other  respect*,  the 
law  is  of  an  invariable  and  unalterable  character;  and 
so  fur  from  being  abregnted,  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
places  it  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  invests  it 
with  peculiar  dignity  and  lustre.  To  the  disciple*  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  exhibit*  what  i*  holy,  just,  and  good ; 
pointing  out  the  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed, 
and  the  evil*  which  a man's  regard  to  his  superior  and 
immortal  interest*  will  teach  him  to  avoid.  It  reflects, 
like  a clear  well  polished  mirror,  the  genuine  character 
of  the  individual  who  applies  to  it,  exhibiting  with  per- 
fect accuracy  the  impurities  of  the  heart,  the  imperfections 
of  the  conduct,  and  the  deformity  of  human  nature 
and  while  it  diminishes  that  high  self-estimation  which 
all  men  are  so  apt  to  ehcrish,  by  the  unyielding  strict- 
ness of  its  requisitions  it  virtually  displays  the  im- 
portance of  the  means  of  salvation  developed  in  the 
gospel,  and  dispose*  the  man  who  feels  himself  con-  Coaunmm 
demned  by  it#  holy  severity,  to  a ready  reception  of  withChri*. 
tlie  Christian  system.  That  system  in  the  adminis-  tiuwpt*®. 
t ration  of  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  his  church  repub- 
lishes the  law;  reiterating  its  claims,  enforcing  them 
upon  a new  basis,  mid  creating  new  obligations  to 
obey  it*  authority.  Hence  it  is  called  u a school- 
master to  brio;*  us  to  Christ,”  and  we  are  “ under 
the  law  to  him.”  As  the  two  great  principles  upon 
which  the  Mosaic  commandments  are  founded,  and 
upon  which,  us  the  legislator  of  the  Christian  church 
explained,  “ hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,” — 
namely,  supreme  love  to  God,  and  proportionate  love 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  mankind,  must  have 
existed  as  obligatory  on  human  being*,  wherever  they 
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were  lo  he  found,  independently  of  their  distinct  spe- 
cification aud  enactment  by  Moses,  and  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  world  : as  these  principles  have 
their  foundation  in  eternal  rectitude,  resulting:  from  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  the  dependence  of  creatures 
upon  their  Creator  and  upon  each  other,  nothing'  can 
annul  them;  not  even  the  rebellion  of  any  portion,  or 
of  the  entire  universe.  While  there  is  a God,  the  in- 
telligent creation  must  be  under  an  obligation  to  love 
him,  and  lo  spread  their  affections  as  far  ns  their 
nature,  aud  through  live  vast  extent  of  being.  The 
resistance  of  any  creature  to  the  authority  which  he  is 
required  to  obey,  does  not  diminish  the  force  of  that 
authority  ; and  consequently  the  sin  of  man  can  have  no 
tendency  to  subvert  the  claims  of  Heaven  upon  bis 
obedience.  He  is  not  the*le*»  obliged,  because  he  has 
refused,  «r  persists  in  refusing,  to  fulfil  his  obligations. 
And  under  whatever  dispensations  mankind  may  l»e 
placed,  and  whatever  new  requirements  the  Creator  may 
see  fit  to  institute,  man  can  never  be  released  from  the 
binding  duties  which  originate  in  the  very  constitution 
of  his  nature,  and  arise  out  of  his  existence  os  an  in- 
telligent being;  and  every  further  enactment  of  the 
Creator  must  lie  directly  founded  upon  what  is  essen- 
tially consistent  with  the  nature  aud  comfort  of  man 
The  forms  of  obedience  may  change,  but  virtue  is  un- 
alterable: consequently,  moral  obligation  is  the  same 
in  its  principle,  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Christian  dispensations. 

It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  would  reflect  upon 
the  character  of  God,  to  suppose  him,  under  one  dis- 
pensation, to  have  prescribed  a law  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  institutions  he  has  established  under 
another.  It  is  to  place  the  Deity  in  opposition  to 
himself,  and  virtually  lo  deny  hts  perfections : for 
this  alleged  abrogation  of  the  entire  law,  with  all  its 
moral  sanctions,  is  widely  different  from  admitting  the 
removal  of  its  ceremonial  services  or  typical  adum- 
brations, which  would  only  imply,  that  the  former 
system,  adapted  expressly  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  framed,  naturally  erased 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  character,  and  the  ap- 
pointed manifestation  of  a subiimer  order  of  worship. 
Hence  it  annihilates  all  personal  religion,  and  oli  pro- 
gression of  moral  character:  it  is  a virtual  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  who  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  and  fulfilled  its  requisitions,  not  surely  to 
abrogate,  but  to  exemplify  and  honour  them  ; and  it  is, 
moreover,  contrary  to  that  spirit  of  attachment  to  all  its 
demands,  which  the  eminent  men  upon  sacred  record 
have  expressed,  in  the  language  of  praise  and  celebra- 
tion. The  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  those 
devotional  hymns  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
perpetually,  and  in  a thousand  varied  forms  of  expres- 
sion, declares  his  love  to  the  divine  law,  and  the  com- 
placency of  his  mind  in  all  its  requisitions.  He  affirms, 
that  it  was  his  constant  meditation  and  delight;  that  it 
wax  even  sweeter  to  him  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb; 
and  that  nothing  should  divorce  his  affections  from  it : 
and  the  apoxfe  Paul  triumphantly  asks,  “ Do  wc 
make  vnid  the  law  through  faith  ? God  forbid — yea,  we 
establish  the  law.'* 

We  have  entered  with  considerable  particularity  of 


detail  into  the  personal  history  of  Moses,  the  proofs  of  Mom. 
bis  divine  Commission,  und  the  characteristics  of  the  '-•■v— ^ 
law  which  was  promulgated  by  him,  iu  its  civil,  ceremo- 
iiiul,  typical,  und  moral  parts;  because  these  constitute,  __ 
not  only  so  many  separate  portions  of  a narrative  thus  B,  c. 
distinctly  and  iudividually  interesting,  but  because  they  MSI. 
form  themselves  into  one  mighty  subject,  that  compre- 
liends  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  appearance*  of 
heaven  to  man.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  that  cen- 
tral point  iu  which  the  part  movements  of  IVovidcnce 
converged,  and  whither,  throughout  all  the  generations 
of  antecedent  time,  they  tended  : it  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  point  from  which  the  occurrences  of  succeeding 
periods  emanated  and  diverged  in  every  direction  ; 
no  future  slate  of  mankind  being  unconnected  with  its 
transactions,  or  uninterested  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Among  other  peculiarities,  we  wish  lo  have  it  distinctly  ■Kra  or  tho 
marked  us  introducing  the  jsrv  o*  the  written  word,  »nttm 
God  hud,  indeed,  from  the  very  creation,  maintained  a WOTlJ- 
constant  intercourse  with  his  creatures  by  means  of 
dreams  visions,  voices,  and  celestial  messengers;  but 
he  had  not  hitherto  communicated  his  will  in  a per- 
manent furin.  By  means  of  the  longevity  of  the  pa- 
triarchal ages,  the  incidents  of  past  time  could  be 
transmitted  through  many  centuries,  with  a degree 
of  certainty  which  the  veracity  of  those  lew  indivi- 
duals, through  whom  these  traditionary  accounts  were 
conveyed,  might  well  inspire.  In  additiou  to  this,  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  as  lo  truth,  was  prevented  by 
the  over-ruling  care  of  Providence.  The  historic  facts 
in  which  Muses  was  not  personally  concerned,  were 
most  probably  collected  by  him  in  this  manner,  and 
narrated  in  his  writings  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  There 
were,  besides,  certain  understood  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
which  the  finger  of  God  had  engraven  upon  human  con- 
sciences ; but  never,  till  the  leu  commandments  were 
inscribed  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone,  was  any  com- 
mencement made  towards  the  formation  of  that  volume, 
whose  sacred  inspirations  now  constitute  the  source  of 
hope,  and  the  guide  of  reason  to  mankind.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  measure  was  apparent.  Previously  to  this 
period,  Adam  might  have  conversed  with  Lamech,  the 
father  of  Noah  ; Lantech,  with  his  grandson  Shem  ; and 
Shem  with  his  descendants  Abraham  and  Isaac  : and 
these,  with  their  immediate  posterity : by  which  means, 
four  persons  would  transmit  the  essentials  of  divine 
revelation  through  a series  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years.  Bill  about  the  time  of  Moses,  human  life  became 
reduced  to  nearly  its  presenlordinary  duration  ; in  con- 
sequence of  which,  tradition  would  naturally  become 
more  uncertain,  and  the  necessity  of  a written  standard 
of  faith  and  practice  increasingly  urgent.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  make  a direct  appeal  to  those  venerable 
men  who  had  held  intercourse  with  predecessors  that 
almost  breathed  the  air  of  primeval  paradise,  and  who 
were  laden  with  the  mental  treasures  of  u thousand 
years : a disadvantage  which  was  compensated  by  the 
kind  arrangements  of  Providence,  in  separating  one 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  iutrusting  to 
them  the  sacred  oracles. 
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HioffTmphy.  Tiir  disappearance  of  a person  of  eminence  from  the 
scene  of  useful  labour,  is  apt  to  occasion  a feeling  of 
*.  a.  despondency  in  survivors.  They  look  around  for  a 
2S53.  competent  successor,  with  an  air  of  vaennt  and  won* 
dcring  inquiry,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  deep- 
H5I.  seated  apprehension,  that  no  one  is  to  be  found  adapted 
to  occupy  the  forsaken  office,  in  a manner  equally  or 
comparably  honourable.  Affectionate  remembrance 
magnifies  the  virtue*,  uml  assiduously  obliterates  the 
imperfections,  of  the  departed  friend  or  ruler  who  once 
inspired  confidence  in  every  bosom,  or  shed  a lustre 
upon  the  annals  of  his  country  : and  if  the  feelings  of  this 
nature  are  prompted  by  the  ordinary  deprivations  of 
life,  or  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  regret  would  be  most 
poignant  in  rvery  Israeliltsh  heart  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
well-tried  leader  as  Moses.  But  he  who  had  taken  this 
singular  people  under  his  patronage,  was  at  no  lose  to 
accomplish  Ins  purposes  by  raising  up  qualified  agents, 
und  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain  destitute  of  a guide 
long  trained  and  precisely  suited  to  their  circumstances. 
Moses  had,  indeed,  previously  to  his  departure,  been 
directed  of  (iod  to  place  Joshua  over  the  congre- 
gation; to  give  him  a public  admonition  respecting  (lie 
diligent  discharge  of  his  office,  and,  according  to  the 
remarkable  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  44  to  put  some 
of  his  honour  upon  him.”  (Num.  xxvii.  20.) 

Jo«hua'«  Joshua  assumed  the  government  of  Israel  about  a.  m. 
tiwmuato  2553.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun.  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the^mrern-  originally  called  Osea  or  liosea;  but  Moses  made  the 
alteratiou  to  commemorate  his  appointment  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  to  ultimate,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Hence,  he  was  not 
to  be  denominated,  jrcnn.  Horn,  salvator,  but  j-cirp 
Joshua,  dominus  salvator : corresponding,  both  in  title 
and  character,  to  Jesus,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  ; 
of  whom,  conformably  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  he  was  an  eminent  type. 

Hi*  quali-  Of  his  qualifications  for  the  station  to  which  he  was 
flcaiiaaa.  elevated,  we  have  the  most  decisive  testimony  of  (iod 
himself,  which  is  amply  corroborated  by  his  splendid 
career.  His  personal  courage,  integrity,  and  piety,  are 
always  conspicuous  ; and  he  was  instrumental  in  those 
successes  which  have  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
heroic  fame.  He  was  “a  man  in  whom  was  the  spirit;” 
**  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ’’  (Numb,  xxvii.  18.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9) ; sometimes  obtaining  his  information  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  sometimes  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
by  Eleazar  ihe  high  priest,  Aaron's  son,  who  consulted 
God  by  the  Urim  and  Thuminim,  when  he  presented 
himself  before  the  veil  opposite  the  mercy  seat,  and 
was  answered  by  a voice  issuing  from  that  sacred  spot. 
The  undent  Talmudists,  in  common  with  universal 
tradition,  represent  him  as  the  author  of  that  perspi- 
cuous and  striking  narrative  which  appears  under  his 
name ; in  which,  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  historian, 
the  piety  of  the  saint,  and  the  ardour  of  a hero  per- 
sonally engaged  in  conducting  the  military  operations 
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recorded,  he  carries  forward  the  history  of  Israel  J«'*b«a. 
through  seven  years,  during  which  the  conquest  of'’^*-— 
Caiman  was  completing,  and  eighteen  additional  ones 
of  his  subsequent  government:  the  book  itself,  which  _]_  * 
includes  the  death  of  Eleazar,  proceeds  about  five  or  six  ».  c. 
years  by  another  pen.  MM. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  knowing  the  warlike  spirit  Dwnwrara- 
of  the  nations  whom  the  Israelites  were  about  to  dis- 
possess  of  their  territory,  and  the  preparations  which 
the  report  of  the  meditated  attack  had  induced  them  to 
make,  Joshua  felt  the  necessity  of  some  assurance  im- 
mediately from  Heaven,  to  afford  him  encouragement. 
Accordingly,  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority,  than  God  spake  to  him,  either  im- 
mediately from  the  sanctuary,  or  by  some  angelic 
messenger,  in  terms  which  were  highly  calculated  to 
dissipate  every  apprehension,  lie  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  to  him  should  be  accorded  similar 
assistance  and  success  as  were  bestowed  on  his 
illustrious  predecessor;  and  that,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  strict  adherence  to  every  command  of  the  law,  the 
promised  possession  should  become  an  easy  conquest. 

He  was  to  act  with  the  same  zeal  and  courage,  as 
though  the  result  depended  exclusively  upon  his  exer- 
tions : but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  in  constant 
recollection,  that  the  real  and  supreme  governor  of 
Israel  employed  him  only  as  an  agent  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

After  these  intimations  the  Hebrew  general  issued  Prt|>&r«- 
his  orders.  In  three  days  they  were  to  attempt  the  uomaforth* 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  preparr  a supply  of 
provisions,  probably  because  the  miraculous  supply  of 
nuinua  was  l»egifuiing  (o  tail,  as  they  had  attained  the 
extremity  of  the  wilderness.  This  provision  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  country  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  which  they  had  lately  sulxlurd.  and  in  which  they 
at  present  sojourned.  In  the  mean  time  two  spies  wat. 
were  dispatched  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  opposite  shores,  especially  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jericho,  which  was  to  be  first  assaulted.  By 
some  good  contrivance  the  spies  entered  the  city,  and 
were  received  into  the  house  of  Rahab,  who  w as  pro- 
bably the  keeper  of  a public  lodging-house.  The  king 
was  soon  informed,  however,  of  the  entrance  of  these 
strangers,  and  suspicious  of  every  such  intruder  at 
so  momentous  a crisis,  he  shut  the  gates  and  sent 
in  search  of  the  men.  Their  hostess,  to  conceal  them 
from  this  dangerous  inquiry,  took  them  up  to  the  roof 
of  her  house,  and  covered  them  over  with  some  stalks 
of  tinx,  stating  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  king's 
officers,  that  the  two  strangers  had  made  but  a very 
cursory  slay  at  her  house,  deporting  at  the  close  of 
the  evening;  and  if  they  had  a wish  to  secure  them, 
no  doubt  they  might  be  easily  overtaken : by  which 
deception  the  officers  were  inveigled  into  an  useless 
pursuit  towards  the  fords  of  Jordan.  No  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight,  than  she  hastened  to  the  spies, 
expressed  her  firm  conviction  that  their  God  was  the 
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Biography,  supreme  sovereign  of  the  world,  who«c  miraculous  in- 
terpositionn  on  behalf  of  their  nation  had  struck  her 
*•  *•  countrymen  with  the  utmost  alarm,  and  that  the  land 
would  inevitably  he  subdued  by  their  arms  ; soliciting 
at  the  same  time  a benevolent  requital  of  the  kindness 
14r,  I*.  she  had  that  day  manifested  towards  them,  in  the 
future  protection  of  herself  and  family.  This  was  in- 
stantly and  solemnly  promised;  when,  as  it  was  dark 
and  her  house  was  built  upon  the  city  wall,  she  was 
able  to  facilitate  their  escape  by  mean'*  of  a cord  let 
down  through  one  of  the  windows.  This  scarlet  cord 
was  the  agreed  signal  which,  on  the  day  of  victory, 
was  to  distinguish  and  protect  her  house.  By  Rahab’a 
advice  the  spies  remained  three  days  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  and  afterward*  hastened  to  the  camp  to 
give  an  account  of  their  adventure,  and  represent  the 
consternation  of  the  Cuiiaaniles. 
of  Joshua  immediately  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
the  rierr  river,  and  prepared  to  pass  over.  The  country  which 
Jordan.  (hey  had  recently  conquered  was  bestowed  upon  the 
two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  in  order  probably  to  be  a barrier,  or  line 
of  defence  for  the  Israelitish  possessions  ; nevertheless 
they  were  to  assist  their  compatriots  in  the  meditated 
conquest.  The  general,  having  marched  the  army  for- 
ward, communicated  precise  directions  respecting  the 
particular  order  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  the 
river,  which  at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  being  spring, 
usually  overflowed  its  banks,  through  the  melting 
of  the  snow  upon  mount  Ivcbanon.  When  they  ad- 
vanced, the  priests  with  the  ark  went  in  front,  and 
no  sooner  had  their  feet  touched  the  river,  than  it 
miraculously  divided  and  stood  on  heaps  mi  either 
side,  opening  a passage  for  the  thousands  of  Israel. 
The  priests  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  till  the  entire  movement  was  accomplished : 
when,  upon  their  gaining  the  opposite  shore,  and 
rejoining  the  people,  the  waters  flowed  back  into 
their  forsaken  channel.  By  divine  direction,  twelve 
persons  were  nominated,  an  individual  from  each  tribe, 
to  select  twelve  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  where  the  priests  were  commanded  to 
stand;  to  set  them  up  upon  the  spot;  and  to  bring 
twelve  others  on  shore  for  a simitar  memorial  of  the 
interference  of  Providence.  Thu*  they  departed  out 
of  the  wilderness  by  miracle,  as  by  miracle  they  had 
entered  it.  Moses  conducted  them  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Joshua  through  the  river  Jordan;  the  one 
into  the  desert,  the  other  into  the  promised  and  plen- 
tiful land ; the  one  to  prove  their  character,  the 
other  to  secure  their  inheritance.  These  striking  co- 
incidences and  contrasts  it  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  only  to  name:  the  reader  will  find  them 
worthy  of  being  retraced  in  the  hour  of  solitary  re- 
flection. 

Two  memorable  circumstances  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land : the 
renewal  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  long  sojourn  of  the  wilderness ; 
and  the  ceasing  of  the  manna  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  miraculously  supported.  Gilga)  was  the 
first  place  of  their  encampment ; and  so  great  was  the 
terror  that  diffused  itself  throughout  the  country,  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  they  had  little  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  very  considerable  military  impediments  to 
their  progress.  Joshua  seems  to  have  availed  him- 


self of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  out  to  survey  J^hua 
Jericho,  from  which  place  the  army  wus  only  about  two  v— “v- — ' 
miles  distant.  Here  he  was  met  by  an  extraordinary  *: 
personage,  either  an  angel,  or,  as  some  suppose,  the  _ * 
Divinity,  in  the  form  of  a human  being,  clothed  in  h.  e. 

armour,  with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Unac-  1461. 

quai uteri  with  the  real  character  of  this  appearance, 
the  Hebrew  general  advanced,  and  put  the  question, 
whether  be  was  a friend  or  a foe  ? when  the  disclosure 
of  hi*  being  the  captain  and  guard  of  Israel  produced 
in  him  those  reverential  feelings  which  inspired  his 
predecessor  at  the  manifestation  of  the  burning  bush. 

Similar  injunctions,  also,  to  put  off  his  sandals  were 
given  on  the  present  occasion  ; and  very  explicit  orders 
were  communicated  respecting  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  siege  of  Jericho.  The  whole  army  marched 
round  the  city  six  days  successively,  with  seven  priests 
having  trumpets  formed  of  rams’  horns  in  their  hands, 
preceding  the  ark : the  armed  men  went  before  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  followed  the  priestly  pro- 
cession. On  the  seventh  day,  the  march  commenced 
about  the  dawn,  and  the  circuit  was  accomplished 
seven  times,  at  the  la*!  of  which  Joshua  commanded 
the  people  to  shout,  proclaiming  the  divine  will  to 
give  them  immediate  possession  of  the  city:  the  walls  T«km^  of 
instantly  fell  flat  to  the  ground  in  Ruch  a manner  as  to  Jericho, 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  conquerors,  who  hastened 
forward,  spreading  the  sword  of  destruction  on  every 
hand,  irrespective  of  either  age  or  sex,  man  or  beast. 

To  complete  the  work,  the  place  was  set  on  fire,  and 
everything  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
According  to  the  engagement  of  the  spies,  Rahab  and 
her  friends  were  saved  amidst  the  general  massacre, 
with  all  the  property  contained  in  her  house.  Joshua 
denounced  a solemn  curse  upon  whoever  should  ven- 
ture to  rebuild  it ; which  anathema,  it  wras  remarked  by 
Maimonides,  was  pronounced  that  the  miracle  of  the 
subversion  of  Jericho  might  he  kept  in  perpetual 
memory ; u for  whoever,”  says  he,  saw  the  walls  sunk 
deep  into  the  earth,  would  clearly  discern  thut  this  was 
not  the  form  of  a building  destroyed  by  men,  but  mira- 
culously thrown  down  by  God.” 

Proper  persons  were  now  dispatched  to  take  a view  Attempt 
of  Ai,  a place  about  twelve  miles  from  Jericho,  the  upon  Ai. 
report  of  whose  inconsiderable  size  and  ill  stale  of  de- 
fence induced  Joshua  to  send  only  a detachment  of 
three  thousand  men,  which  he  supposed  to  be  amply 
sufficient  for  its  capture.  They  were,  however,  entirely 
routed,  and  pursued  to  their  encampment.  The  effect 
of  this  failure  was  extremely  dispiriting : Joshua  rent 
his  clothes,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  ark  of 
God,  while  the  priests  covered  their  heads  with  dust, 
in  token  of  mourning.  The  expressions  of  the  leader 
of  Israel  in  his  address  to  Heaven  on  this  occasion  must 
be  considered  as  tinctured  with  too  much  despondency, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  rise  from  tin?  ground,  and 
instead  of  indulging  in  vain  complaints  or  alarming 
forebodings,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  offence 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  had  been  com- 
mitted, to  occasion  this  early  disaster.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  injunc- 
tions of  Joshua  previous  to  the  approach  upon  Jericho, 
not  to  spare  any  part  of  the  property  which  was  found 
in  that  devoted  city,  or  to  conceal  anything  consecrated 
o 2 
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Bio^.-Ajihy.  to  a sacred  purpose,  Achun,  a man  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  seized  upon  some  of  the  spoil  and  hid  It  in  his 
*.  u.  lent-  lie  had  secured  and  appropriated  a rich  Baby- 
Innish  garment,  with  two  hundred  shekel*  of  silver,  and 
a wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.  The  culprit, 
14V, |*.  with  all  his  newly  acquired  treasure,  his  family,  his 
cattle,  and  his  tent,  were  immediately  taken  into  a 
valley,  where  the  goods  having  been  burned,  and  the 
several  persons  connected  with  him  as  participators 
in  his  crime  atoned  to  death,  a heap  of  stones  was  col- 
lected on  the  spot  as  a perpetual  monument  of  this 
melancholy  transaction. 

Ai  taken.  A second  attempt  against  Ai  was  now  arranged  by 
the  direction  of  Heaven.  The  army  advanced  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town,  and  an  ambuscade  was 
planted  on  the  western.  The  king  hastened  out  with 
his  ormv  and  the  inhabitants,  and  being  drawn  to  a 
distance  by  the  feigned  retreat  of  the  troops  under 
Joshua's  immediate  command,  the  thirty  thousand  men 
who  constituted  the  ambuscade  sallied  forth  at  a 
preconcerted  signal,  and  look  and  destroyed  Ai  by 
fire.  At  the  same  moment  the  main  bndy  turned  upon 
their  pursuers,  who  were  soon  cut  to  pieces:  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  was  given  to  the  sword  ; and 
the  king,  having  been  hung  till  sunset,  was  nltrrwurds 
buried  at  one  of  the  gates  beneath  a heap  of  stones : 
the  cattle  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  victorious 
Israelites. 

For  the  particular  circumstances  accompanying  these 
and  the  future  achievements  of  Joshua,  wc  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  detail  of  the  Sacred  History;  it 
being  only  necessary  for  us  to  mark  the  most  important 
transactions,  and  offer  such  general  observations  as 
certain  memorable  events  seem  to  require.  The  petty 
kings  on  that  side  the  river  Jordan  now  entered  into  u 
league,  with  a view  to  their  mutual  defence;  but  the 
Gibeonites  consulted  rather  their  own  safety,  by  the 
adoption  of  a singular  stratagem  to  obtain  a peace 
with  their  invaders:  they  had  deceived  them  into  the 
idea  that  they  were  foreigners  coming  from  n great 
distance  ; but  three  days  afterwards,  having  discovered 
the  imposition,  they  took  measures  to  reduce  them  to 
a state  of  perpetual  slavery,  making  them  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  wuter;  an  expedient  which 
appeased  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  prevented 
the  danger  of  incurring  the  divine  displeasure  for  vio* 
luting  a solemn  oath  of  alliance. 

Displeased  at  this  separation  from  the  C’nnaanitish 
confederacy,  the  Gibeonites  were  soon  surrounded  by 
the  Amorites,  and  shut  up  in  their  principal  city.  This 
reduced  them  to  a state  of  great  distress  and  incited 
them  to  make  application  to  Joshua,  who  instantly  ac- 
corded to  them  n prompt  and  effectual  assistance.  Early 
in  the  ensuing  morning  he  marched  upon  the  enemy,  and 
completely  routed  them  with  rircariiul  slaughter.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  sufferings  of  a retreat  before  an 
incensed  and  warlike  enemy,  it  is  stated  in  sacred 
story,  that  “it  came  to  pass  us  they  fieri  from  before  Is- 
rael, and  were  in  the  going  down  to  Hcth-horon,  that  the 
Show*r  of  1,-ord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them 
■tone*.  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died  : they  were  more  which  died 
with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
slew  with  the  sword.*’  (Josh.  x.  11.)  This  circumstance 
has  given  birth  to  several  elaborate  dissertations,  iti 
which  learned  men  have  adduced  instances  of  the  fall- 
ing of  immense  stones  from  the  atmosphere,  to  the 


*.  M. 


destruction  of  many  lives.  None  of  those  cases,  how-  Joshua, 
ever,  afford  any  very  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  ^ "v*— ' 
present  event:  the  tnilli  of  which  appears  to  have 

been,  that  a heavy  hail  storrn  overtook  the  retreating  

forces  of  the  Amalekites,  and  cut  them  off;  the  pecu-  *,  c. 

liarity  of  which  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  circum-  14M. 

stames  of  the  storm,  as  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Destructive  hail  has  in  other  cases  fell  upon  men,  but 
this  was  in  connection  with  an  express  promise  from 
Heaven  to  assist  the  Israelites.  It  descended  at  the 
moment  which  must  have  been  anticipated,  exclusively 
too  upon  the  enemy,  and  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a miraculous  interference.  Joshua 
had  been  expressly  assurer!  before  the  battle  that  God 
would  fie  with  him;  that  the  confederate  princes  should 
be  delivered  into  his  power,  and  not  a mini  should 
staud  before  him  ; and  while  this  excited  his  confidence 
in  prospect  of  the  conflict,  it  justified  and  substantiated 
that  confidence  in  the  progress  of  the  victory. 

Another  accompaniment  of  this  day’s  achievements  standing 
has  awakened  a still  greater  curiosity,  and  produced  in  still  «f  the 
the  minds  of  mankind  a more  wondering  attention,  than  “un  lind 
the  preceding  miracle.  It  is  related  in  the  following  mooU‘ 
words: — “Then  spake  Joshua  to  (he  I^ord  in  the  day 
when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher?  So  tlie  sun  stood  .still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a whole 
day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it,  or 
after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man  : fur  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel."  (Josh.  x.  12 — 1 |.) 

It  will  obviate  the  objections  which  have  sometimes 
been  advanced  against  this  miracle,  to  remark,  that 
the  Hebrew  general  did  not  use  a philosophic,  but 
jiopular  language,  which  was,  indeed,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, unless  he  had  chosen  to  incur  the  charge  of 
insanity.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  even 
in  those  written  communications  which  ure  not  strictly 
scientific,  philosophers  themselves  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  common  idiom,  other- 
wise they  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. Beside?*,  iu  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  long 
posterior,  the  system  of  astronomy  was  conformable  to 
the  appearance  of  nature,  and  science  had  not  yet  con- 
ducted her  votaries  into  those  vast  fields  of  discovery 
which  have  been  thrown  open  to  modem  times,  and  are 
become  accessible  to  the  multitude:  and  yet,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  world,  it  would  be  deemed 
pedantic,  rather  than  necessary,  were  the  language  of 
science  to  be  transfused  into  the  records  of  history. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  command  in  question  was 
issued,  not  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was.  according  to  the 
literal  interpretation,  “in  the  midst  of  heaven  ; " but  at 
the  time  of  his  setting:  when  Joshua,  observing  the 
unfinished  stale  of  the  conflict,  requested  a miraculous 
prolongation  of  the  day.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
words  in  question,  DTP  'Jfra,  signify  merely  that 
division  of  the  heavens  which  is  formed'  by  the  visible 
horizon  ; and  that  sretp,  rendered  run,  properly  signifies 
the  tolar  light,  which  it  is  supposed  was  made  to  linger 
in  the  heavens  or  in  the  horizon  about  twelve  hours.  In 
this  case  the  rotatory  motton  of  the  earth  was  not 
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Biography.  suspended:  but  the  miracle  consisted  in  the  retention  of 
the  light,  by  giving  it  perhaps  an  unnsuul  refraction,  so 
k u as  to  render  it  visible  at  once  over  the  whole,  instead  of 
25‘>4.  half  the  globe.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  sun,  ac- 

— cording  to  the  prescut  laws  of  nature,  actually  appears 

“•.c-  above  the  horizon  for  some  time  after  his  descent  below 
U»o.  jt.  a p|,enomenont  which  is  not  only  of  daily  occur- 
rence, but  easily  explained : the  same  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  proportionally  increased  by  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  might  produce  the 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  day.  which  took 
place  at  the  voice  of  Joshua.  If  the  narrative  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence  be  considered,  according  to 
its  must  obvious  and  most  natural  interpretation,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis 
was  suddenly  suspended  by  a volition  of  God;  and 
there  are  really  no  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  a reflecting  mind  will  deem  at  all  insupe- 
rable. He,  whose  omniscient  intelligence  foreknew,  and 
whose  perfect  wisdom  arranged  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  could  as  easily  and  did  os  certainly  provide  fur 
this  as  for  any  other  event  in  the  progress  of  time  : nil 
event  which,  however  it  deviated  from  what  our  limited 
experience  has  induced  us  to  denominate  I be  course  of 
things  or  the  law  of  nature,  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
tingent to  an  infinite  and  eternal  being;  and  might  as 
certainly  as  any  other  circumstauce.  whether  important 
or  insignificant,  have  formed  a part  of  that  system, 
whose  basis  is  the  eternal  past,  and  whose  consum- 
mation is  the  illimitable  future.  To  a Providence, 
which  spreads  its  operations  over  the  whole  of  time,  it 
was  quite  as  natural,  that  at  that  precise  iera,  when 
Jo-hua  was  pursuing  the  fugitive  Canaauites,  the  sun 
and  moon  should  be  made  to  stand  still ; or  that  that 
should  occur  in  nature  which  inevitably  produced  such 
a phenomenon  ; as  that,  at  a previous  period,  these  orbs 
should  begin  to  shine,  or  that  at  any  subsequent  moment 
thry  should  retain  their  station,  and  diffuse  their 
influence.  It  may  be  inquired,  indeed,  if  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  were  so  suddenly 
suspended,  how  is  it  po^ible  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance, that  nouc  of  those  disastrous  consequences 
ensued,  which  in  such  a case  would  seem  inevitable? 
As  every  being  and  substance  upon  the  earth’s  surface 
is  carried  round  with  it  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  miles 
an  hour,  must  not  a sudden  stoppage  of  this  motion 
have  whirled  every  thing  moveable  from  the  surface, 
dashed  the  oeeau  into  air,  and  overturned  the  most 
stupendous  rucks  and  mountains?  Surely  this  instan- 
taneous suppression  of  the  diurnal  movement  of  our 
planet  must  have  necessarily  produced  a most  cala- 
mitous re-action  1 The  reply  is  obvious ; the  same 
miraculous  energy  which  arrested  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  in  their  course,  or,  to  speak  philosophically, 
which  caused  the  earth  to  rest  upon  its  axis,  could 
have  prevented,  at  the  same  moment,  the  effects 
which,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  have  naturally 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  any  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  same  volition  which  arrested  the  whirling 
globe,  could  unquestionably,  and  would  most  assuredly 
avert  the  ill  consequences  of  that  mighty  jar  which 
must  otherwise  have  overspread  the  world  with  con- 
fusion and  ruin.  The  one  of  these  operations  is  quite 
as  conceivable  as  the  other,  and  l>oth  were  equally 
requisite  to  complete  the  miracle. 

The  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  as  gods 


throughout  the  heathen  world,  and  many  nations  Joshua, 

boosted  of  the  title  of  Heliada,  or  descendants  of  the 

sun.  This  was  un  ancient  superstition,  and  may  be  *•  **• 

traced  in  the  records  of  ihe  very  curliest  times.  All  * 

things  were  supposed  to  be  under  their  influence,  as  R , 

the  chief  deities,  and  universal  preservers  and  creaiors.  1 4. VO. 

llelfodorus  introduces  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  as  invok- 
ing the  sun,  paprvv  if.  r.  X. — Let  the  sun,  Ancient 

the  great  author  of  our  race,  be  invoked  as  a witness  «uprx*ti- 
v poo  f hi s occasion.  Ruth  luminaries  are  thus  addressed  at  ^ 
a sacrifice,  fl  Acenrora  HAm,  cm  ij  Ctrrotva. — Our  ^,e  gunanj 
Lord  ihe  sun,  and  our  y over  nets  the  moon.  We  find  the  moon, 
sun  invoked  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  the  funeral  of 
a deceased  person,  as  the  fountain  of  being,  11  iirrora 
llXit,  vat  Of ot  narrtc  r.  X. — O sovereign  ford,  the  tun, 
and  alt  ye  other  deities  who  bestow  life  upon  mankind  ; 
receive  me,  T beseech  you,  and  suffer  me  to  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  immortals.  (Cons.  Heliod.  1.  10.  iEthop. 

I.  4.  Porphyry  de  Abut.  I.  4.)  If,  as  is  most  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
where  this  extraordinary  battle  occurred,  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  celestial  luminaries,  esteeming  the  sun 
and  the  moon  as  their  principal  deities ; nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  God  of  Israel  at  the  voice  of  Joshua. 

The  very  gods  of  these  people  were  compelled  to  see 
the  overthrow  of  their  votaries,  and  even  to  lend  an 
unwilling  aid  to  the  hostile  forces  of  their  enemies. 

The  Gibeonites  had  certainly  joined,  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  and  must  have 
been  witnesses  of  that  stupendous  miracle,  which  was 
so  calculated  to  nullify  their  religion,  and  con6rm  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  God.  Each  must  distinctly  per- 
ceive an  omnipotent  agency,  as  the  lowers  of  Gibeon 
retained  the  lingering  splendour  of  the  day,  and  the 
volley  of  Ajalon  was  filled  with  the  undeparted  mild- 
ness of  the  lunar  beam.  The  Providence  which  operated 
these  effects,  will  appear  to  have  been  still  further 
triumphant,  if  it  be  admitted,  what  is  indeed  most 
probable,  that  Gibeon  had  a relation  to  the  sun  : for 
Giba,  as  Bryant  observes,  signifies  a hill;  and  the  term 
On  is  well  known  to  denote  the  sun.  Gibaon,  there- 
fore, is  literally  the  hilt  or  high  y lace  of  the  sun.  In  like 
manner  Ajalon,  which,  from  *PTHi  should  be  expressed 
A 'ta-Litn , denotes  the  place  or  shrine  of  the  moon  ; for 
Ai  or  A ia,  in  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of 
many  other  countries,  signified  a place,  as  iun  signified 
the  moon  among  the  ancient  Hetrurians,  Germans,  and 
many  other  nations.  Gibeon,  therefore,  most  likely 
contained  a temple  of  the  sun,  the  king  of  heaven,  and 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  a temple  of  the  moon,  the  queen 
of  heaven  ; by  resting  on  whose  turrets,  each  heaventy 
luminary  would  diffuse  an  unwelcome  radiance  through 
the  recesses  of  idolatrous  adoration. 

While  their  forces  were  in  full  and  disastrous  Cave  of 
retreat,  the  live  confederate  kings  hid  themselves  in  a Makkedah. 
cave  at  Makkedah,  a place  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  Eleutheropolia  ; in  which  they  were  blockaded  by 
the  orders  of  Joshua,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  informa- 
tion of  their  attempted  concealment.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  pursuit,  the  cave  was  opened,  the  royal 
fugitives  brought  forih,  and  hung  upon  the  spot;  after 
which  the  sword  of  excision  traversed  Makkedah, 

Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  other  places,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ; till  the  whole  of  southern  Canaan  having 
yielded  to  the  desoluting  power  of  the  conqueror,  he 
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returned  to  his  encampment  at  Gilgn!.  A new  confe- 
deracy, however,  was  soon  formed  to  the  north,  under 
the  direction  of  Jabin,  the  king  of  Ilazor,  in  which  a 
number  of  petty  princes  entered,  who  assembled  an 
immense  force  at  the  waters  of  Merom  ; to  the  amount, 
according  to  Josephus,  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
ten  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  chariots.  As 
the  Israelites  were  interdicted  the  use  of  horses  and 
chariots,  by  the  express  command  of  God,  this  new 
confederacy  assumed  a very  formidable  aspect,  and 
presented  itself  in  an  imposing  and  advantageous  atti- 
tude. But  Joshua  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  fierce 
encounter ; and,  encouraged  by  a divine  assurance  of 
success,  he  tell  upon  them  suddenly,  defeated  them 
completely,  slew  Jabin,  and  burnt  his  city;  and  deli- 
vered up  all  the  cities  of  the  confederacy,  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Isruelitish  soldiery. 

After  these  transactions,  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
portion out  the  lands  which  had  been  subdued,  among 
the  several  tribes  which  had  hitherto  been  unsettled  : 
tor  which  purpose,  proper  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  country,  and  the  lot  resorted  to 
as  the  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  determining  the 
partition.  And  here  the  superintendence  of  Providence 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter of  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  appeal  to  the  lot  gave 
every  tribe  the  possession  which  these  servants  of  God 
had  predicted,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
situation.  The  tribe  of  Judah  became  enriched  with  a 
district  abounding  in  vines  and  pasture  grounds ; 
Asher  had  a province  full  of  oil,  iron,  and  brass ; 
Naphtali  possessed  a part  extending  from  the  west  to 
the  south  of  Judea ; Benjamin,  one  in  which  the  temple 
was  erected  ; Zebulun  and  Issachar  comprehended  the 
different  sea-ports ; Ephraim  and  Manasaeh,  places 
celebrated  lor  the  “ precious  fruits  of  the  earth.”  No 
particular  district  was  appropriated  to  Simeon  and 
Levi : the  former  participating  with  Judah,  and  the 
latter  being  diffused  among  the  other  tribes.  Eight 
and  forty  cities,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  them. 
Six  places  were  also  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for 
those  who  had  committed  involuntary  murder.  Joshua 
had  a residence  til  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up,  to  which  perpetual  recourse 
might  be  bad  for  divine  instruction. 

These  regulations  being  completed,  the  Reubenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  called 
together  by  Joshua,  who  dismissed  them  from  the 
service  in  which  they  had  so  honourably  engaged,  with 
very  solemn  and  wise  admonitions  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  booty  they  bad  acquired  in  the  war.  and 
the  future  observance  of  tbe  Mosaic  institutions.  To 
the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  which  had  received 
no  inheritance  from  Moses,  Joshua  appointed  a resi- 
dence among  their  brethren  on  this  side  Jordan, 
westward.  Thus,  as  the  sacred  historian  emphatically 
represents  il,  “ The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land 
which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers;  and  they 
possessed  it  and  dwelt  therein.  And  the  Lord  gave 
them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
unto  their  fathers;  and  there  stood  not  a man  of  all 
their  enemies  before  them ; the  Lord  delivered  all  their 
enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  aught  of 
anv  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the 
house  of  Israel : all  came  to  pass.”  (Josh.  xxi.  43 — 45.) 

As  soon  as  the  two  tribes  and  a half  had  crossed 


the  river,  they  proceeded  to  erect  an  altar,  at  the  Joshua, 
place  where  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  so  recently  accomplished,  as  a memorial  *•  ». 

to  future  ages  of  their  connexion  with  the  inha-  25bo. 

bitants  of  the  opposite  banks  and  country,  and  a ^~c 
testimony  of  their  similarity  of  religion.  Too  suspicious  1444 
of  their  friends,  and  neglectful  of  the  proper  methods  An  slur 
of  obtaining  information,  tbe  people  assembled  in  erected  by 
Shiloh,  to  concert  a warlike  expedition  against  the  two 
offending  tribes,  whose  altar  they  had  hastily  concluded  »««1 
to  be  an  idolatrous  construction.  But  previous  to  a ^ 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  they  dispatched  an 
embassy  under  the  direction  of  Phinehus,  the  son  of 
El  eager  the  priest  Ten  princes  of  distinction  accom- 
panied him.  The  overheated  xeal  of  the  multitude 
appears  to  have  so  far  infected  the  individuals  of  this 
mission,  that  they  addressed  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  sent  in  a mariner  sufficiently  blunt  and 
uncourtcous ; prejudging  the  case  by  a direct  im- 
peachment and  referring  with  an  intelligible  severity, 
to  the  history  of  the  trespass  of  Achan.  To  this 
the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  Manassites,  promptly 
answered,  that  so  far  from  intending  to  adopt  a 
measure  calculated  to  seduce  any  part  of  the  people 
of  Israel  from  their  allegiance  to  God,  they  had  raised 
(he  altar  in  question,  for  the  very  opposite  purpose  of 
perpetuating  his  worship  and  transmitting  to  their 
posterity  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  true  religion.  If 
in  time  to  come,  it  should  ever  be  objected  to  them, 
as  it  probably  might  be,  that  they  were  excluded,  by 
their  very  circumstances  and  situation,  from  the  body  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  they  thought  it  highly  expedient 
to  make  an  altar  conformably  to  the  divine  pattern,  as 
a proof  that  Jordan  could  not  separate  them  from  a 
participation  in  the  privileges  and  religion  of  their 
brethren ; and  they  expressed  a horror  ut  the  thought 
of  being  guilty  of  that  apustacy  which  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  imputed  to  them.  Thus  explanation  was, 
of  course,  satisfactory ; tbe  embassy  returned,  und  the 
people  dispersed.  A name  significant  of  its  real 
design  was  given  to  the  altar,  that  it  might  occasion 
no  ftiture  misapprehensions  : it  was  called  Ed,  that  is, 
a witness. 

Civil  peace  being  thus  restored,  and  external  quiet  *•  “• 
secured  by  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  country  “ >€l' 
acquired  by  the  arms  of  Israel,  a long  period  of  Cw 
prosperity  and  leisure  attended  the  declining  life  of  1443. 

Joshua.  At  length,  perceiving  tbe  approach  of  that 
day,  when  he  must  tread  the  valley  of  death,  in  which 
so  many  illustrious  men  had  preceded  him,  he  imitated 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  in  assembling  the  chiefs  and 
magistrates,  with  their  tribes,  at  Shechem  ; where  he 
delivered  to  them  a farewell  and  affcctionute  address. 

He  retraced  the  goodness  of  that  God  who  had  guided 
and  guarded  them  through  the  years  (hat  were 
gone  by,  reminding  them  of  the  assistance  they 
had  received,  and  the  victories  they  had  obtained ; and 
faithfully  warning  them  of  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  ensue,  should  they  forget  their  obli- 
gations, falsify  their  vows,  and  amalgamate  themselves, 
in  any  degree,  with  the  nations  whom  they  were 
bound  to  exterminate.  With  a calmness  peculiar  to  a 
good  man,  he  adverts  to  the  subject  of  his  own  speedy 
departure;  and  with  tbe  zeal  of  an  eminent  Israelite, 
he  engages  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God, 
by  fresh  and  solemn  asseverations  of  eternal  obedience. 
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The  words  of  each  parly  were  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law,  and  a great  stone  was  net  up  under  tin  oak, 
near  the  sanctuary  of  worship,  that  they  might  be  per- 
petually reminded  of  their  renewed  engagements.  After 
this  solemnity  the  people  were  dismissed  to  their  seve- 
ral residences,  and  their  illustrious  leader,  at  the  age  of 
a hundred  and  ten  years,  died  in  faith,  and  invested 
with  a glory  which  religion  only  can  confer  upon  mor- 
tality. He  was  buried  at  Timnah-serah,  in  mount 
Ephraim,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2561.  b.c.  1443. 
Soon  afterwards  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
followed  him  to  the  grave  ; and  was  interred  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  hills,  which  descended  as  a possession 
to  Phinehas,  his  son  and  successor  in  the  priesthood. 
The  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasaeh,  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  public  mourning, 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Joseph,  whose  bones  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  according  to  his  request,  and 
now  buried  in  Shechem,  in  a piece  of  ground  which 
Jacob  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Hatnor,  and  bequeathed 
to  Joseph's  posterity.  (Josh.  xxiv.  32.) 

Joshua  is  the  reputed  and  probable  author  of  the 
book  which  passes  under  his  name  ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  concluding  verses,  containing  an  account 
of  his  death,  which  were  supplied  by  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  whole  nurrativc  is  distinguished  by  that 
animation  aud  preciseness  of  description,  which  evince 
that  the  historian  was  also  the  principal  actor.  Ills 
mode  of  writing  is  at  once  simple,  concise,  and  glow- 
ing. His  exploits  were  long  preserved  in  memory, 
through  the  distorted  representations  of  the  pagan 
nations  of  antiquity.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  miraculous  passage  of  Jordan,  in  the  story  of 
Neptune  drying  up  the  river  Inachus.  Hercules 
was  certainly  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  general : the 
scene  of  his  victories,  and  his  various  achievements, 
may  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  Pbmnician 
hero,  who  is  stated  to  have  carried  on  a war  with 
Trypheeus  and  the  giants,  io  behalf  of  the  gods,  as 
Joshua  fought  the  Canaanites;  many  of  whom  were 
reported  to  be  of  gigantic  stature.  The  scripture  facts 
of  the  descending  stones,  and  the  arrest  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  their  spheres,  have  each  their  respective  anti- 
types: for  Hercules  received  a similar  kind  of  assist- 
ance in  his  contest  with  the  sons  of  Neptune ; and 
Callimachus  describes  the  sun  as  stopping  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot,  to  hear  the  melodious  chorus  of  nymphs; 
which  occasioned  the  prolongation  of  the  day.  Statius 
also  represents  the  sun  as  standing  still  at  the  sight  of 
the  unnatural  murder  committed  by  Atreus.  (Callim. 
in  Dian.  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  1.  et  5.  Comp,  also  Ovid, 
Mctamorph.  de  Phaeton.) 

The  measure  of  extirpating  the  notions  of  Canaan, 
has  been  charged  with  extreme  cruelty,  and  cited  as 
an  instance  of  unwarrantable  aggression  : but  whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  it,  they  cannot  be 
imputed  to  Joshua,  since  he  acted  under  a commission 
of  paramount  authority.  The  councils  of  heaven, 
therefore,  are  impeached  by  the  objection  ; than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  presumptuous  ill  a short-sighted 
mortal.  The  governor  of  the  universe  may  have  reasons 
for  his  conduct  which  it  would  be  improper  or  unneces- 
sary to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  could  not  he  fully  comprehended  even  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sagacity.  It  is  sufficient 
for  a man  that  he  has  the  commission  of  God,  acting 


in  obedience  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  err;  and 
whether  the  line  of  conduct  we  are  directed  to  pursue, 
coincide  with  our  predilections,  or  oppose  them,  the 
principle  of  obedience  is  simply  the  will  of  God.  But 
we  need  not  recur  merely  to  this  sentiment,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  conquest  of  Canaan  : satisfactory  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  proceeding,  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  iniquities  of  iis  inhabitants  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  divine  displeasure,  and  proper  subjects 
of  punishment.  When  Moses  summoned  the  Israelites 
to  a general  audience,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
Jordan,  he  expressly  states,  and  with  reiterated  decla- 
rations, “ for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the 
Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.” 
(Dent  ix.  34.)  In  executing  that  decree,  which  was 
founded  upon  this  consideration,  an  ample  space  was 
afforded  them  for  repentance,  which  would  no  doubt 
have  had  the  effect  of  averting  those  calamitous  visi- 
tations which  they  sustained  by  the  hands  of  the  Israel- 
ites. In  this  sense  the  severities  which  were  pre- 
dicted were  conditional,  implying  the  happy  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  their  reformation : but 
instead  of  improving  in  character,  they  degenerated, 
becoming  more  aud  more  confirmed  in  sin.  The 
lunguage  of  Rahab  renders  it  highly  probable,  that 
some  means  had  been  adopted,  some  special  moni- 
tion had  been  given  them,  respecting  the  determinations 
of  heaven ; lor  this  subject  appears  to  have  been 
familiar  to  her  mind.  Her  acknowledgments  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  true  God,  mid  the  pre-determined 
capture  of  the  laud,  are  not  a little  remarkable,  be- 
tokening the  existence  of  an  impression  in  her  own 
mind,  and  in  that  of  her  countrymen,  respecting  their 
real  situation.  “ I know,”  said  she,  “ that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  the  land ... . the  Lord  your  God,  he  is 
God  iu  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath.” 

The  following  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley  are 
highly  illustrative  of  this  subject,  and  must  prove  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  those  who,  being  scrupulous  of 
the  divine  honour,  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulties 
which  involve  this  dispensation.  41  When  God,  for  the 
wickedness  of  a people,  sends  an  earthquake,  or  a fire, 
or  a plague  amongst  them,  there  is  no  complaint  of 
injustice,  especially  when  the  calamity  is  known,  or 
expressly  declared  beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the 
wickedness  of  such  people.  It  is  rather  regarded  as 
an  act  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  and  as  such,  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  Canaanitish  nations 
being  destroyed  (for  when  their  national  wickedness  is 
considered,  and  when  that  is  expressly  stated  as  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  the  dispensation,  however 
severe,  will  not  be  questioned)  ; but  the  objection  is 
solely  to  the  manner  of  destroying  them.  I mean  there 
is  nothing  but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected  to:  their 
wickedness  accounts  for  the  thing  itself.  To  which 
objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  thing  itself  be 
just,  the  manner  is  of  little  signification  : of  little  signi- 
fication, even  to  the  sufferers  themselves.  For  where 
is  the  great  difference,  even  to  them,  whether  they  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a pestilence,  a famine,  or 
by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ? Where  is  the  difference, 
even  to  our  imperfect  apprehensions  of  divine  justice, 
provided  it  be,  and  is  known  to  be,  for  their  wicked- 
ness that  they  are  destroyed?  But  this  destruction, 
you  say,  qonfounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
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The  sword  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Jews  spared  neither 
women  nor  children.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  all  other 
a.w.  national  visitations?  Would  not  on  earthquake,  or  a 

2W»1.  fire,  or  a plague,  or  a famine  amongst  them,  have  done 

the  same  r Even  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the 
)4J3.  *ame  thing  happens.  God  takes  away  the  life  he  lends, 
without  regard,  that  we  can  perceive,  to  age.  or  sex,  or 
character.  But  after  all.  promiscuous  massacres,  the 
burning  of  cities,  the  laying  waste  of  countries,  are 
things  dreadful  to  reflect  upon.  Who  doubts  it?  So 
are  all  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God.  The  effect,  in 
whatever  way  it  shows  itself,  must  necessarily  be  tre- 
mendous, when  the  Lord,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
it.  “ moveth  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  wicked.” 
But  it  ought  to  satisfy  us — at  least  this  is  the  point 
upon  which  we  ought  to  rest  and  fix  our  attention  - that 
it  was  for  excessive,  wilful,  and  forewarned  wickedness, 
that  all  this  befel  them,  and  that  it  is  all  along  so  de- 
clared in  the  history  which  recites  it.” 

The  directions  which  the  Israelites  received  with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan, were  as  follow.  Every  city  to  which  they  ap- 
proached belonging  to  another  nation,  was  to  be  for- 
/ mally  summoned  : if  the  surrender  were  refused,  they 
were  to  besiege  it.  and  smite  every  male  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  the  women  and  children  being  spared:  if 
on  the  other  hand  the  gates  were  opened  to  them,  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  spared,  but  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves  and  tributaries.  A different  course  was 
to  be  pursued  when  those  cities  were  taken,  which  be- 
longed to  the  land  of  promise:  nothing  that  brealhed 
was  to  be  saved  alive:  the  Hittites,  the  A monies,  the 
CattaillitCB,  the  Perizzites.  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
zites,  were  to  be  unconditionally  exterminated.  They 
were  required  most  scrupulously  to  avoid  all  alliance 
with  these  nations,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  con- 
form in  any  degree  to  thpir  idolatries. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  is 
aware,  that  moral  contagion  is  much  more  easily  dif- 
fused than  morel  purity;  and  that,  other  things  being 


equal,  a system  of  religiou  comporting  with  human 
passions  is  more  likely  to  predominate  over  one  that 
opposes  their  indulgence,  than  that  the  hitter  should 
displace  the  former,  by  the  mere  influence  of  its  intrin- 
sic excellence  over  minds  already  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  evil.  Besides,  the  government  of  Israel  during  this 
period  being  essentially  Theocratic , it  was  peculiarly 
proper  to  maintain  the  divine  authority  by  an  absolute 
interdiction  of  every  measure  calculated  to  alienate 
the  mind  from  God  or  dissatisfy  it  with  his  service. 
Contact  with  surrounding  nations  might  have  spread 
the  infection  of  disobedience;  for  while  a conquered 
people  are  apt  to  contract  the  manners  of  their  con- 
querors, they  are  capable  also  of  diffusing  their  own 
habits  amongst  them,  and  the  two  nations  in  time, 
lose  a considerable  portion  of  their  respective  and  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  this  intermixture,  by  requisitions  tending  to 
insulate  and  dissever  Israel  from  the  vanquished  Ce* 
naunite* ; on  which  account  they  were  commanded 
to  u overthrow  their  altars,  break  their  pillars,  burn 
their  groves  with  fire,  and  hew  down  the  graven 
images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them." 
(Dent.  xii.  3.) 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  notorious,  that  victory  in  war 
was  at  that  period,  considered  us  the  most  decisive 
evidence  of  the  power  of  uny  of  the  gods  of  the  nations, 
and  the  conquerors  claimed  the  superiority  in  behalf  or 
their  own  deities,  above  those  who  were  adored  by  the 
vanquished  party.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  belter 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  Canaanites,  and  upon 
surrounding  countries,  a sense  of  the  glory  of  the  only 
true  God,  than  these  signal  and  repeated  successes ; 
nor  would  the  ordinary  judgments  of  Providence,  as 
earthquakes  and  tempests  (against  which,  by  the  way, 
infidelity  does  not  venture  to  object,  although  the  meant, 
of  effecting  the  extermination  were  comparatively  of 
little  consequence),  have  accomplished  in  any  propor- 
tionable degree  so  important  an  impression. 
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SESOSTRIS. 


FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.  M.  2519. — B.  C.  1485. 


Bio>£r*i>liy.  Tiie  reign  of  this  monarch  constitutes  a remarkable 
period  in  the  obscurer  part  of  the  ancient  History 
«.m.  of  Egypt,  The  actions  attributed  to  him  being  of  ex- 
2519.  traordinary  grandeur,  and  his  character  one  of  singular 
— magnificence.  lu  our  introductory  article,  enough  has 
14S5  lo  show  that  his  history  is  but  little  substan- 

tiated  by  authentic  documents,  and  that  the  statements 
respecting  him,  which  Herodotus  and  other  writers 
received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  contained  a number 
of  facts  obviously  fictitious.  As  these,  however,  may 
have  been  mixed  up  with  some  truth,  and  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  very  existence  of  this  personage  should 
have  been  an  absolute  fiction,  we  shall  proceed  to  form 
the  most  consistent  account  of  him  that  we  can,  out  of 
the  discordant  materials  which  have  come  down  to  mo- 
dern times. 

N«n«w  and  The  various  names  by  which  Scsostm  has  been 
time  of  designated  furnish  evidence  of  the  difficulty  which  has 
x**->*tri».  j)een  frit  j„  fixing  his  identity,  and  of  the  intermixture 
of  fable  with  history,  so  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task 
to  separate  it  with  precision  from  the  truth.  By  Pliny, 
he  is  called  Seaosis ; by  Tacitus,  Rhampses ; and  by 
Scaliger,  both  Rhamesscs  and  ASgyptUfi.  According 
to  Herodotus,  he  succeeded  lo  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  Man  is;  though  Diodorus  Siculus,  whom  we 
must  regard  as  inferior  authority,  represents  him  as 
posterior  to  MaBris  by  seven  generations.  Some  modern 
chronologi*ts  of  high  reputation  are  of  opinion  that 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  Sesac  or  Shi- 
shak,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  whom  it  is  remarked,  that 
he  is  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  is  designated  in 
Scripture  by  his  proper  name ; the  rest  being  uniformly 
called  Pharaoh,  the  general  cognomen  of  Egyptian 
royalty.  Sir  John  Marshatn  thinks,  that  when  Se^ontris, 
or  Shishak.  set  out  lo  invade  Asia,  he  could  not 
avoid  Judea,  and  accordingly  captured  Jerusalem, 
divesting  it  of  its  riches,  and  making  Rehoboam.  the 
king,  his  servant  The  Seventy  and  Vulgate  versions 
mention  lhat  he  was  accompanied  hy  vast  multitudes  of 
Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians;  his  conquest  of 
which  nations  is  recorded  in  profane  history.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  considers  Scsostris  as  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians;  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
Shishak  of  Scripture. 

These  opinions,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  assign  far 
too  late  a date  to  the  age  of  this  celebrated  monarch; 
and  some,  therefore,  represent  him  as  the  son  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  notion 
there  appear  lo  be  valid  objections,  especially  the  consi- 
deration that  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any 
king  of  Egypt  at  that  period  should  he  in  a condition 
to  have  achieved  the  conquests  attributed  to  Sesostris. 
The  common  chronology  makes  him  contemporary  with 
VOL.  IX. 


Moses,  by  assigning  him  s.  c.  1485;  but  it  will  be  8o«o»tris. 
found  impossible  to  discover  any  precise  period  in  his-  w * — 
lory  when  a sovereign  reigned,  to  whom  all  the  actions  *.  m. 
related  of  Sesostris  cun  be  reasonably  referred.  Of  this  *^19. 
truth  our  readers  will  easily  be  convinced  by  the  follow- 
ing  short  narrative,  in  which  wo  have  comprised  the 
least  incredihle  purta  of  his  story,  as  delivered  by  various 
ancient  writers. 

Whether  by  the  direction  of  a dream  or  an  oracle.  Education, 
his  father  devoted  him  to  military  glory  from  his  earliest 
years.  Having  Collected  together  all  the  male  children 
in  his  dominions,  who  were  born  on  the  same  day  with 
his  son,  he  had  them  brought  to  court,  to  be  placed 
under  proper  nurses  and  tutors,  like  his  own  offspring. 

His  idea  was,  that  they  who  were  the  companions  of 
his  son’s  childhood  would  be  most  likely  hereufler  to 
prove  his  faithful  and  devoted  soldiers : and  surely  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  novel  plan  was  no  incon* 
siderable  evidence  of  the  monarch's  sagacity.  The 
system  of  education  was  of  course  adapted,  not  only 
to  the  character  of  the  times,  but  to  the  particular 
destination  of  these  nurslings  of  military  genius.  The 
first  care  of  their  superintendents  wus  to  habituate 
them  to  toil  and  manly  exercise:  they  were  never 
permitted  to  partake  of  any  food  till  they  had  per- 
formed a course  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs, 
or  upwards  of  twenty-two  miles,  on  horseback,  or  had 
undergone  a proportionate  exercise  on  foot.  Often 
they  were  engaged  in  hunting;  and  thus,  while  the 
body  was  inured  to  labour,  and  the  mind  to  discipline, 
they  were  gradually  training  to  the  enterprises  of  ihe 
warrior. 

./Elian  represents  Sesostris  as  taught  the  arts  of 
government  by  Mercury  ; which  may  probably  refer  to 
the  Egyptian  custom,  mentioned  by  Jurnblicus,  of  pub- 
lishing all  new  books  or  inventions  under  the  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  Whatever  works  or  writings 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  these  youths  by  their  precep- 
tors, having  this  signature,  they  might  be  said  to  re- 
ceive their  instructions  from  Mercury. 

No  sooner  was  this  course  of  education  in  some  Sent  into 
degree  completed,  than  the  king  determined  upon  Aiubia. 
giving  Sesostris  and  his  juvenile  companions  an  npjtor- 
tuuity  of  displaying  their  abilities,  by  sending  them 
with  an  army  upon  an  expedition  into  Arabia.  The 
mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  were  thus  introduced, 
was,  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  call  forth  their 
mental  and  corporeal  energies.  The  enemy  were 
vigilant,  active,  during;  and  hitherto  they  had  been 
unconqueied.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Sesostris  learned 
to  endure  every  privation,  and  to  brave  every  danger: 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  every  kind  which 
beset  his  career,  he  returned  triumphant  to  bis  native 
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Biography,  country.  After  this  he  was  sent  westward,  subdued 
*— v— ' Libya  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  continent, 
a-  «.  and  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It 
2^19.  WUH  during  this  period  of  military  splendour,  uncertain 
B c as  to  its  duration,  that  his  father  died;  when  he  was 
M$.V  invested  with  the  supreme  authority. 

Awmcts  When  Sesostris  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  he  showed 
the  throne,  himself  alike  capable  of  wielding  the  sceptre  of  go- 
N vernment  and  the  sword  of  war*  His  first  care  was 
directed  towards  those  interna!  regulations  in  which 
consist  the  security,  no  less  than  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  empires,  llis  policy  was,  perhaps,  dictated  by 
prudence  as  much  as  by  Jteal  for  the  public  welfare. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  most  ambitious  ideas, 
and  to  have  meditated,  as  some  assert,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  tp.rited  daughter  Athyrte,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  world : and  lie  had  sagacity  enough 
to  perceive  that  so  mighty  a project  could  never  be 
carried  into  execution,  unless  he  could  adopt  mea- 
sures to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  own  people 
during  his  absence,  and  to  confirm  the  stability  of  his 
throne*  lie  felt  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  sub- 
version of  his  authority  by  civil  commotions  or  foreign 
foes : precautionary  considerations  which  have  not 
always  influenced  the  minds  of  conqueror*  in  the  heat 
of  ambition. 

PupnUr  Sesostrw  determined  to  begin  by  such  acts  of  gene- 
ctmtlucl  rosily,  kindness,  and  justice,  as  should  tend  to  rivet  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  : he  therefore  distributed  lands 
and  money  amongst  them  ; remitted  fines  ami  punish- 
ments ; mid  manifested  in  public  the  most  obliging 
attention  to  all  who  applied  to  him  for  bounty,  or  sur- 
rounded him  as  friends.  Thus  he  aspired  to  be  the 
idol  of  tiie  people,  and  seems  actually  to  have  accpiired 
that  proud  pre-eminence.  His  next  arrangement  con- 
sisted in  dividing  the  kingdom  into  thirty-six  provinces, 
called  Nomi ; over  each  of  these  he  constituted  a go- 
vernor of  approved  fidelity  and  well-tried  merit:  these, 
by  serving  as  a check  upon  each  other,  prevented  any 
individual  attempt  at  usurpation,  and  by  satisfying  a 
reasonable  ambition,  bound  them  more  effectually  to 
his  interests.  Still  further  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
po«c,  he  confided  to  his  brother  Armais  the  supreme 
authority  during  his  absence;  but  with  the  express 
stipulations,  that  he  should  otfer  no  injury  to  the  queen 
and  her  children  ; form  no  connexion  with  the  royal  con- 
cubines— and  abstain  from  the  of  the  diadem.  His 
last  and  chief  object  of  solicitude  was  the  selection  of 
an  army  that  should  comport  with  the  extent  of  his 
projects,  in  numbers  and  in  bravery.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand foot;  twenty-four  thousand  horse;  and  twenty* 
seven  thousand  chariots  of  war : placing  his  early 
companions,  who  were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred, as  officers  in  the  different  divisions.  These  were 
all  devoted  to  his  service,  trained  to  the  utmost  hardi- 
hood, and  inflamed  with  military  courage.  To  confirm 
his  supremacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  he  settled 
portions  of  land  upon  them  by  lot,  in  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Egypt;  which  was  designed  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  either  themselves  or  their  descendants 
having  recourse  for  subsistence  to  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile occupations : by  which  means  a race  of  soldiers 
might  he  raised  in  perpetual  succession.  Thus  pre- 
pared. in  the  full  maturity  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  hopes,  Sesostris  stood  like  an  eagle 


perched  upon  a rocky  eminence  to  look  round  for  a Sesostn*. 
prey.  With  or  without  a plausible  pretence,  he  was 
resolved  to  proceed  ; his  ambition  must  be  gratified, 
and  hi*  troops  employed.  * 

.Ethiopia,  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  *,  c. 
object  of  his  attack;  nor  did  it  prove  capable  of  any  14t»5. 
considerable  resistance.  Immediately  upon  the  reduc-  Attacks 
tion  of  the  country,  he  made  it  tributary,  compelling  its  Athivpi. 
inhabitants  to  furnish,  annually,  a specified  quantity 
of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold.  Having  reached  the  pro- 
montory of  Dim,  upon  the  straight*  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  erected  a pillar  with  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics. 

Other  monument*  of  his  progress  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, testified  his  advance  to  still  farther  conquests ; 
monuments,  which,  according  to  Piiny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib. 
vi.  c.  2!>)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvi  and  xvii),  were  visible 
after  the  la;»e  of  several  centuries. 

With  the  view  of  extending  his  conquests  to  the 
utmost,  he  prepared  a naval  armament,  which,  from  hi* 
successes,  soon  dispelled  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians  upon  this  subject.  Two  fleets  being  equipped  ; 
the  one,  consisting  of  lour  hundred  sail,  was  stationed 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean: 
the  former  was  ordered  to  the  Red  Sea,  uud  subdued 
all  the  islands  and  cities  upon  the  coast;  advancing 
till  the  navigation  was  intercepted  by  shoals.  The 
Mediterranean  fleet  conquered  Cyprus,  the  tea -coast  of  Ovemms 
Phienicin,  and  several  of  the  Cyclades.  With  his  army,  4\«». 
Sesostris  overran  Asia,  with  a rapidity  that  must  excite 
the  utmost  astonishment,  were  it  not  considered  that 
his  force  was  so  considerable,  and  the  nations  whom  he 
vanquished  so  unprepared  for  an  attack.  The  later 
historians  assign  to  him  the  conquest  of  India,  affirm- 
ing that  he  left  memorials  of  his  success  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  pursued  his  desolating  march  to  the 
ocean,  eastward ; hut  Herodotus,  wlur-e  information 
was  derived  from  the  prie.-ts  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis, 
and  Thelies,  and  who  has  related  his  life  with  a consider- 
able degree  of  circumstautiality,  does  not  give  the 
least  intimation  of  such  a progress : the  probability 
is,  that  this  achievement  was  attached  to  his  name, 
by  writers  who  lived  between  the  age  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus;  for  the  sake  of  superadding  a 
grandeur  to  his  career,  already  marked  with  sufficient 
impressions  of  vaitom  and  aggression.  He  passed 
over,  however,  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  invaded  Scy- 
thia and  Thrace,  where  it  seems  that  he  was  but  partially 
victorious,  lie  even  fled  before  the  Scythians,  after 
sending  ambassadors  with  a summons  to  surrender, 
which  wa*  contemptuously  rejected.  Pliny  represents 
him  a*  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Colchians ; 
and  a tradition,  preserved  in  Valerius  Flaocua, 
describe*  him  as  vanquished  by  tho  Gette,  who  were 
the  most  warlike  people  among  the  Thracians.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  he  left  n colony  in 
Colchis:  though  whether  it  arose  out  of  the  soldiery 
who  loitered  behind  through  fatigue,  or  disgust  at  the 
war,  or  in  consequence  of  being  dispensed  in  different 
engagement*,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a detachment 
of  troop*  quartered  in  Colchis  to  secure  a retreat,  may- 
be questionable.  During  the  expedition  into  Thrace, 

Sesostris  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  army;  and 
either  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
was  involved,  from  the  failure  of  provision  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  country,  or  on  account  of  information 
he  received  from  the  priest  of  Egypt,  of  an  insurrection 
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Biography,  tit  Home;  here  his  progress  censed  westward.  No 
' monuments  of  his  victory  were  ever  traced  beyond  this 
a. »-  region,  and  in  every  other  part  of  his  career,  they 
23)y.  Wt,re  Erected  usually  with  this  inscription,  “ Sesostris, 
B c king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country 
I4si.  by  the  power  of  his  armies.’*  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
added  an  intimation  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
inhabitants  had  nobly  defended,  or  ignobly  yielded 
their  liberties.  He  also  erected  statues  of  himself,  the 
greatest  number  of  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars  he 
raised  ill  commemoration  of  his  victories,  had  perished 
even  at  so  early  a period  as  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
M»nu-  That  interesting  writer,  however,  mentions  two  such 
menu  of  figures  cut  out  of  a rock  in  Ionia ; one  on  the  road 
hi«  tic-  from  Ephesus  to  Phocma,  the  other  betwixt  Smyrna 
furies.  nod  Sardis.  Both  of  them  represented  a man  five 
palms  in  height,  the  right  hand  holding  a javelin ; the 
left  a bow ; the  remaining  part  of  the  armour  was 
partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Ethiopian.  Across  the 
hreaNt,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  nn  inscription  was 
written  in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt,  to  this  effect, 
44  I conquered  this  country  by  the  lorce  of  my  arms.’* 
As  these  statues  have  neither  the  name  of  any  person 
or  country  inscribed  upon  them,  some  mistook  them  for 
images  of  Memnon. 

It  has  heen  remarked,  as  a peculiarity  of  this  con- 
queror, that  he  never  adopted  measures  to  secure  his 
acquisitions,  hut  contented  himself  with  the  glory  of 
subduing  and  ravaging  distant  nations ; which  he  did 
for  trine  years,  without  extending  the  ancient  limits  of 
Egypt  beyond  a few  circumjacent  provinces.  Such  at 
least  is  the  statement  of  Justin ; but  others  have  not 
coincided  in  this  opinion.  What  (hen,  it  may  bo 
reasonably  inquired,  was  the  result  of  those  mighty 
operations  to  which  his  military  genius  impelled  him 
during  so  many  years  of  activity?  Say  that  he  returned 
laden  wiih  spoils  from  the  different  nations  he  subdued 
and  followed  by  a multitude  of  captives  ; and  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  successes,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
his  officers  and  soldiers  with  magnificent  donations, 
which  placed  them  in  circumstances  of  case  and  com- 
fort after  their  toils  : the  hero  himself  obtained  nothing 
but  glory ; a glory,  however,  polluted  with  blood,  and 
disturbed  both  by  the  recollection  of  some  past  reverses, 
and  by  the  eternal  detestation  of  entire  kingdoms 
whose  peace  and  whose  liberties  had  been  immolated 
at  the  shrine  of  ambition.  That  he  possessed  some 
great  and  gnori  qualities,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark ; but  these  must  not  render  us'indifferent  to  the 
miseries  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  unoffending,  or 
reconcile  us  to  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of  trampling  the 
fertile  earth  into  barrenness,  in  the  toilsome  pursuit  of 
a phantom.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  indication  of 
some  balancing  virtues  could  redeem  such  a character 
from  utter  infamy,  or  render  him  worthy  of  any  dis- 
tinguished place  upon  the  historic  page,  except  as  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  or  as  on  instruc- 
tive record  deduced  from  the  worst  aspect  of  human 
nature : for  where  in  creation  shall  we  find  a more 
hideous  sight  than  the  mere  conqueror? 

Condiict  of  Disregarding  the  solemn  injunctions  of  Sesostris,  his 
Armais.  brother  assumed  the  diadem  during  his  absence,  vio- 
lated the  queen,  and  took  the  royal  concubines.  On  his 
arrival  at  Pelu«ium,  Armais,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Danaus,  received  him  with  every  external  evi- 
dence of  gludncas  and  congratulation  ; but  at  the  same 


time  contrived  a plan  to  deprive  him,  at  one  stroke,  of  Scan* ns. 
his  crown  and  life.  Having  invited  the  king  and  the 
royal  household  to  an  entertainment  in  which  they  drank  a.  m. 
freely,  he  look  care  to  have  the  apartments  where 
they  retired  to  rest  surrounded  with  a quantity  of 
combustibles,  to  which  he  caused  fire  to  be  applied  in  1.(45. 
the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  destruction. 

This  villanv,  however,  did  unt  succeed  to  his  expec- 
tation. Sesostris  was  soon  roused  by  the  confiagation 
to  a sense  of  his  danger,  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  queen,  a most  cruel 
expedient  to  save  himself.  Two  of  their  six  children 
were  placed  across  some  jmssage  that  was  in  flames 
in  order  to  form  a bridge  for  the  escape  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a miraculous 
character  to  this  deliverance.  Sesostris,  he  says, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and  thus  form 
nntely  escaped;  the  guards,  who  hud  been  intoxicated, 
being  unable  to  render  bun  any  assistance.  For  the 
honour  of  humanity,  we  should  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  account  of  the  former  historian  is  founded  in  some 
misrepresentation.  Armuis  was  of  course  destined  to 
feel  1 he  weight  of  his  brother's  indignation;  and  being 
driven  out  of  Egypt,  retired  into  (ireece.  Tile  gods, 
particularly  Vulcan,  receiver!  on  this  occasion  large 
donations  us  thank-offerings  for  the  king's  escape. 

The  latter  years  of  Sesostris,  from  this  period,  were  Disband* 
signalised  by  works  of  art,  which  have  more  deservedly  the  army 
become  the  means  of  transmitting  his  fume  to  posterity, 
than  his  military  achievements.  It  is  not  a little 
singular,  that  having  apportioned  out  to  his  soldiers 
rewards  suited  to  the  different  degrees  of  individual 
merit,  he  disbanded  the  army,  and  relinquished  all 
in  lent  ions  to  future  conquest  ami  spoliation.  To  wh;tl 
principle  this  is  to  be  attributed,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  with  precision ; hut  some  of  his  future 
conduct  renders  it  probable,  that  the  love  of  glory  was 
by  no  means  extinguished  in  his  breast ; and  that  it 
only  operated  in  a different  manner:  or  we  may  suppose 
that  pride  rather  than  ambition,  with  which  it  is  so 
intimately  connected,  became  henceforth  the  ascendant 
passion.  Of  this  we  have  a striking  exemplification 
in  his  mode  of  treating  the  tributary  kings.  When 
they  came  at  stated  times  to  do  homage,  and  to  pixy 
the  arrears  of  tribute,  he  displayed  the  most  ridiculous 
insolence;  and  when  he  entered  his  capital,  or  went 
into  the  temple,  he  unharnessed  his  horses,  yoking 
these  princes,  four  abreast,  to  his  car,  und  highly 
valued  himself  on  being  thus  drawn  along  by  the 
sovereigns  of  kingdoms.  It  is  said  that  he  was  re- 
stored to  some  sense  of  justice  ami  humanity,  in  the 
following  manner.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a kiiur, 
who  was  degraded  to  the  office  wc  have  mentioned, 
was  observed  to  look  with  peculiar  earnestness  at  one 
of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  being  asked  what  it 
wus  that  so  rivet  ted  his  attention,  he  replied  signi- 
ficantly, “O  king,  the  turning  round  of  the  chariot 
wheel  reminds  me  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune:  for  as 
every  part  of  the  wheel  is  uppermost  and  lowermost 
alternately  ; so  it  is  with  men,  who  sit  on  a throne  to 
day.  and  the  next,  perhaps,  are  reduced  to  the  vilest 
degree  of  slavery." 

One  of  the  first  labours  of  the  retired  conqueror  was  Temples 
to  build  temples  to  the  number  of  at  least  a hundred,  other 
which  exhibited  in  every  city  where  they  were  distri- 
buted,  his  gratitude  to  the  tutelary  god  of  every  place,  ‘ 
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Biography,  for  the  renown  be  had  acquired ; but  he  showed  un 
■ unusual  solicitude  to  enrich  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  to 
*.  **•  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  protection  which 
*2519.  jle  helieved  that  divinity  had  afforded  him  at  the  period 
B”  of  his  brother's  treachery  at  Pelusium,  as  well  as  to 
148*,.  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  successes.  Six  gigantic 
statues  of  stone  appeared  in  front  of  the  edifice:  two  of 
them  thirty  cubits  in  height*  representing  himself  and 
his  qumi  ; and  four  others  of  twenty  cubits  each,  repre- 
senting his  four  sons.  Some  ages  posterior  to  this,  Da- 
rius king  of  Persia,  and  father  of  Xerxes,  was  desirous 
of  placing  his  own  statue  at  Memphis,  before  that  of 
Sesostris,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  priest 
of  Vulcan;  who,  in  an  assembly  of  his  order,  asserted  as 
a reason  for  his  resistance,  that  the  actions  of  Darius 
were  not  yet  equal  in  splendour  to  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian prince : for  that  the  latter  had  subdued  the  Scy- 
thians, who  had  never  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Per- 
sians. He  pleaded  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
supersede  the  statue  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  or  to 
claim  a pre-eminence  without  having  even  equ:d  claims 
to  distinction.  Darius  acquired  greater  honour  by  nobly 
pardoning  this  remonstrance,  thun  he  could  have  done  by 
causing  the  erection  of  the  most  magnificent  monument. 

Sesostris  also  raised  two  obelisks  of  marble,  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits  in  height,  upon  which  inscrip- 
tions were  written,  expressing  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  revenues.  nod  the  number  of  nations  he  had  van- 
quished. He  also  took  care  to  state  in  all  his  inscrip- 
tions, what  he  determined  should  be  their  distinguishing 
feature,  that  his  own  subjects  were  exempted  from  the 
toil  of  working  in  these  mighty  undertakings,  which  his 
captives  alone  were  employed  to  complete.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  the  following  sentence  a*  most  usual 
on  these  splendid  erections:  **  No  notice  laboured 
hereon.” 

Dintrihu-  Herodotus  assures  us,  that  Sesostris  made  a regular 
6 distribution  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  apportioning  to  each 
person  a square  piece  of  ground,  deducing  his  revenue 
from  a small  rental  paid  for  these  divisions.  If  any  one 
suffered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  was  allowed 
to  send  information  of  this  calamity  to  the  king,  who 
commissioned  proper  officers  to  inquire  into  the  extent 


of  the  damage  which  had  been  sustained,  and  remit  a Sesootna. 
proportionate  port  of  the  rent  as  a compensation,  that 
no  one  might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  *-  a. 

To  secure  Egypt  from  foreign  invasion,  particularly 
from  its  warlike  neighbours  the  Syrians  ami  Arabians, 
all  the  eastern  coast,  from  Pelttsium  to  Heliopolis,  was  Nt)5. 
fortified  by  the  erection  of  a wall.  Some  of  the  captives,  ^y»U  cf 
however,  grew  refractory,  and  the  Babylonians,  resolv-  defenrr. 
ing  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  galling  servitude 
to  which  they  had  been  compelled,  seized  tip<»n  a strong 
hold,  am)  desolated  the  country.  They  were,  however, 
pacified  by  the  offer  of  forgiveness,  and  a settlement. 

Hence  originated  their  city  of  Babylon. 

The  numerous  ennui*  with  which  the  country  was  Canals, 
intersected,  may  be  justly  considered  ns  the  greatest 
work  of  Sesostris.  The  entire  distance  from  the  city 
of  Memphis  to  the  sea.  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner; 
by  which  artificial  connexions  were  formed  with  the 
Nile,  By  this  means  the  communication  between  tins 
cities  was  facilitated,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
advanced : those  injurious  inundations,  of  wh;cli  the 
inhabitants  frequently  complained,  were  prevented,  and 
water  conveyed  to  the  different  villages  and  towns  in 
every  direction.  Still  further  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  people,  their  sovereign  canted  an  immense  * 
number  of  embankments  of  earth  to  he  raised,  upon 
which  towns  were  erected,  and  made  inaccessible  to 
the  overflowings  of  the  river,  while  others  were  re- 
moved, which  had  previously  sustained  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  their  low  situations.  These  canals  really 
changed  the  aspect,  and  the  very  character  of  the 
country ; and  though  they  rendered  travelling  incom- 
modious on  horseback,  and  impossible  in  carriages, 

Egypt  was,  by  this  contrivance,  defended  frum  the 
cavalry  of  its  enemies  by  which  it  had  been  before 
repeatedly  annoyed.  Sesostris,  as  in  other  instances, 
made  use  of  the  involuntary  labours  of  hi9  captives  from 
different  nations  to  perform  this  work.  (Herod,  lib.  ii. 
c.  108.) 

Having  reigned  thirty-three  yean*,  and  being  grown  t^th. 
blind  with  age,  the  great  Sesostris  committed  suicide; 
an  action  which  the  priests  were  infamous  enough  to 
extol.  (Diod.  Sic.) 


THESEUS. 

FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.  M.  2766. — B.  C.  1236. 


Biography.  The  distinctions  between  the  tales  of  fabulous  anti- 
> — _ - - quity,  and  the  incidents  of  real  history,  are  not  so  well 
a.  m.  defined  as  the  inquirer  afteT  truth  desires.  From  the 
2768.  most  solicitous  investigation  he  must  ofien  return  dis- 
appointed,  and  content  himself  with  probability,  where 
12361  )|e  was  mt>Kt  eager  to  obtain  authentic  information. 

Fable  and  history,  therefore,  cannot  be  represented  as 
two  streams  running  parallel  with  each  other,  whose 
respective  springs  and  whose  sinuous  courses  can  be 
accurately  traced;  the  resemblance  is  rather  of  an- 
other description.  Real  history,  which,  by  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  may  be  ascertained  from  its  very  com- 
mencement at  the  creation  of  the  world,  flows  like  a 


riTer  with  translucent  clearness  through  many  sucres-  Thr»m*. 
sive  centuries,  widening  ns  it  proceeds  by  the  perpetual 
influx  of  fre*li  facts  and  occurrences;  but,  in  its  ad-  A B 
vnnee,  becomes  at  length  blended  with  fable,  whose  276b. 

rills  and  rivulets  flow  in  from  every  quarter,  but  cspeci-  — 

ally  from  the  regions  of  poetry,  to  gratify  indeed  our  **  5i 
imagination,  while  they  serve  to  perplex  our  researches. 

It  happens,  from  this  circumstance,  not  only  that  the 
great  facts  of  history  are  distorted,  and  the  origin  of  na- 
tions becomes  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  but  the 
life  and  character  of  individuals  suffer  misrepresentation, 
and  they  are  often  mode  to  assume  a twofold  aspect ; 
the  one  arising  from  the  traces  of  reality,  the  other  f* 
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Biography,  the  embellishments  of  fiction : the  same  person  is  a 
mnn  and  a god : Truth  assigns  him  a mortal  sphere ; 
27*1  admiration  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  unite  to 
__  * invest  him  with  mythological  immortality ; the  ab- 

„ c.  surdity  of  which  has  been  strikingly  pointed  out  by 

1216.  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  prevalent  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers, with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gods,  which 
have  been  so  ridiculously  detailed  and  distorted  by  ihe 
poets, — uQui  et  iri  iuflaminatos  et  libidinc  furentes 
induxerunt  deos;  feceruntque  ut  eorum  bell  a,  pugnas, 
pr*lia,  vulnera  vidcremus ; odia  pneteria,  dissidia, 
discord i as.  ortus  inleritus,  querelas,  lamentatioues, 
effusas  in  omni  inlemperantia  libidines,  adultcria,  vin- 
cula, cum  humano  gene  re  concubitus,  morlalesque  ex 
immortal i procreatos.  Cum  poetarum  autem  errore 
conjungcre  licet  portenta  Magorum,  Egyptiorumque  in 
eodem  genere  dcincntiam ; turn  etiam  vulgi  opiniones, 
qua*  in  maxima  inconstantia,  verilalis  ignoratione, 
versantur.’’  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  lib.  i.  sect.  16.) 

What  we  have  alluded  to  has  happened  particularly 
to  Theseus ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  almost  questionable 
whether  he  ought  to  be  accounted  a fictitious  or  a his- 
torical personage.  Some  have  considered  his  life  as 
nothing  more  than  a combined  view  of  the  earlier  and 
uncertain  traditions  of  the  fabulous  times  of  Greece, 
united  under  a single  name,  and  brought  into  one  con- 
nected story;  and  such  is  doubtless  the  shape  which 
his  biography  assumes  in  the  pages  of  Piutarch,  as  well 
as  among  the  mythological  writers  .*  but  wc  are  inclined 
to  admit  the  real  existence  of  the  individual,  aud  to 
view  the  marvellous  and  improbable  part  of  the 
description  as  the  ingenious  embellishments  of  imagi- 
nation. We  can  only  give  our  readers,  with  cautious 
detail,  the  principal  particulars  with  which  antiquity 
has  been  pleased  to  favour  us. 

His  line-  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  the  sixth  in  descent 
Mg *.  from  Erectheus  or  Erichthonius,  whose  reign  was  dis- 

tinguished by  (he  institution  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis : 
in  the  maternal  line,  his  lineage  is  traced  to  Petops, 
who  was  of  Phrygian  extraction,  and  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Peloponnesian  kings,  jfigeus,  the  king 
of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Pandion,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Theseus,  and  to  him  he  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  j*Egeus,  wishing  to 
have  children,  applied  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi;  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with 
women,  till  his  return  to  Athens.  The  response,  how- 
ever, not  being  deemed  by  him  sufficiently  explicit,  he 
went  to  Trcezene,  a small  city  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  grandfather  Piltheus,  who  was  highly  celebrated 
for  his  wisdom  and  learning.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  morality  was  very  remarkable  ; for  having 
heard  the  oracular  communication  to  Aegeus,  Pjttheus 
inveigled  him  into  a criminal  conversation  with  his 
daughter.  As  soon  asdEgeus  suspected  her  pregnancy, 
he  hid  a sword  and  a pair  of  sandals  under  a large  stone, 
which  was  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  This  secret 
he  communicated  to  the  princess  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, and  left  orders,  that  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a son, 
who  should  be  able,  when  he  arrived  at  maturity,  to 
remove  the  stone  and  the  things  concealed  under  it, 
she  should  send  him  with  the  tokens,  with  all  pos- 
sible  dispatch  and  secrecy,  as  he  was  fearful  of  the 
formation  of  some  plot  against  lum  by  the  Pallantids, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  contempt  for  being  childless. 
jElhra  had  a son,  who,  as  some  affirm,  was  imme- 


diately named  Theseus ; and  who  was  educated  by  Tbewus. 
Piltheus,  under  a tutor  called  Connidas.  The  tutor 
was  afterwards  honoured,  on  the  day  preceding  Ihe 

Thesean  festivals,  by  the  offering  a ram  to  his  memory.  ' 

For  a considerable  lime,  A£thru  concealed  the  name  a.  c. 
of  her  son's  father,  and  Pittheus  availed  himself  of  this  l'^6. 
secrecy  to  represent  him  as  the  offspring  of  Neptune,  /Kthr*. 
who  was  the  patron  of  bis  city,  and  the  object  of  Trce- 
zenian  worship.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  present  the 
first  growth  of  his  hair  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  custom  of  the  times;  but  he  shaved  only 
the  fore  part  of  his  head,  in  imitation  of  the  Abantcs, 
which  fixed  the  name  of  Theseis  on  this  method  of  ton- 
sure.  Athletic  in  body,  and  ardent  as  well  as  sagacious 
in  mind,  his  mother  requested  him  to  repair  to  his  Journey  to 
father  at  Athens,  which  he  was  not  disinclined  to 
attempt;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  adventurousness,  he  re- 
fused to  go  by  sea  as  being  the  safest  mode,  resolving 
upon  the  more  hazardous  enterprise  of  an  expedition 
by  land.  The  country  was  at  this  period  every  where 
infested  with  bands  of  robbers,  who  were  remarkable 
for  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  ferocity  of 
their  dispositions.  Their  principal  employment  was  to 
prey  upon  the  traveller,  and  to  indulge  in  every  species 
of  licentiousness.  Hercules  had  swept  away  great 
multitudes  of  these  ruffians  in  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations, but  their  violence  was  afterwards  renewed, 
and  with  increased  energy,  in  Greece.  The  news  of 
that  hero’s  exploits  inflamed  the  soul  of  Theseus,  and 
he  burned  to  acquire  renown  by  similar  victories : con- 
trary, therefore,  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  started 
upon  the  race  of  honour  which  his  imagination  pre- 
sented before  him  in  the  road  to  Athens. 

He  was  first  attacked  in  Epidaurb,  by  Peripbetes;  Exploits, 
who,  on  account  of  the  weapon  he  was  accustomed  to 
use,  was  designated  the  club-bearer.  Having  slain  his 
adversary,  Theseus  seized  upon  his  club,  adopting  it  as 
his  distinguishing  weapon.  His  next  success  was 
against  Sinnus,  surnamed  the  pine-bender , from  his 
practice  of  bending  down  the  heads  of  two  pines  ; 
between  which  he  fastened  the  unhappy  travellers  who 
fell  into  his  snare,  and  by  the  sudden  spring  of  the 
trees  to  their  original  position,  tore  the  victim  of  his 
cruelty  to  pieces.  This  barbarian  had  a daughter 
reputed  for  beauty,  who  had  attempted  to  conceal  her- 
self from  her  father’s  conqueror;  but  he  discovered  her 
retreat  among  the  bushes  and  plants,  and  promising 
her  indulgent  treatment,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
arms  of  Theseus,  by  whom  she  had  a son  named  Mela- 
nippua.  She  was  afterwards  married,  by  his  consent, 
to  Deloneus.  To  Melanippus  was  born  loxun,  who 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a colony  in  Caria ; aud  the 
Ioxides  were  remarkable  for  their  worship  of  rushes 
and  wild  asparagus. 

Crommyon  being  infested  with  a ferocious  sow, 
called  Phaaft  (which  some  have  considered  as  in  reality 
the  representation  of  an  abandoned  female  robber), 

Theseus  undertook  and  accomplished  the  task  of 
destroying  her.  Sciron,  a Megarean  robber,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  thrown  down  a precipice  by  his  supe- 
rior power.  He  usually  compelled  travellers  to  wash  his 
feet  by  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  them  into  it.  Sciron,  however,  is  represented 
by  the  writers  of  Megara  in  a very  different  light : for 
they  assert,  he  was  not  a ruffian,  but  a good  man,  and 
a scourge  of  robbers. 
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At  Eleusis,  our  hero  killed  Cerevon.  an  Arcadian,  iu 
wrestling  with  him ; ami  immediately  afterward*,  ut 
Erione,  or  Term  ion  e,  terminated  the  cruelties  of  Pro- 
crustes, otherwise  called  Duniaste*.  by  forcing  his  body 
to  fit  the  size  of  hi*  own  bed.  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  practise  upon  strangers.  Theseus  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Phytalidtc,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  to  which,  after 
due  preparation,  which  he  thought  was  required  in 
consequence  of  hi*  hands  being  fctiincd  with  blood,  he 
was  admitted.  After  this  service,  he  received  a cordial 
welcome  to  their  habitations. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  month  Crontus,  or  llecatom- 
bcon,  corresponding  with  Jutyy  is  represented  as  the 
time  of  hi*  arrival  at  Athens,  where  he  found  the  state 
in  considerable  disorder,  in  which  the  ASgean  family 
largely  participated.  Medea,  on  her  flight  from  Co- 
rinth, had  cohabited  with  .Egcus,  promising  him  chil- 
dren; and  upon  the  arrival  of  Theseus,  of  whom  she  had 
no  information,  persuaded  her  paramour  to  contrive  to 
poison  him  at  an  entertainment.  Theseus,  in  order  to 
enable  his  father  to  discover  him.  drew  his  sword,  a*  if 
to  carve  the  meat  which  was  placed  upon  die  table, 
when  /Egeu*,  dashing  down  the  poisoned  cup.  recog- 
nised and  embraced  him  as  his  son.  The  people  were 
immediately  convened,  the  father  presented  hi*  child, 
and  the  universal  voice  celebrated  his  valour,  and  hi* 
accession.  This  exasperated  the  Pallantidte,  who  were 
anticipating  the  sovereignty  upon  the  death  of  /Egeu*, 
and  they  instantly  prepared  for  war.  One  part  of  their 
forces  marched  upon  the  city  from  Sphcttus,  the  other 
lay  concealed  in  ambush ; but  their  herald  revealed 
the  whole  plan  to  Theseus,  who  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed those  who  were  in  ambuscade,  dispersing 
the  rest.  To  maintain  his  reputation  tor  heroism,  he 
now  proceeded  to  attack  the  Marathoniau  bull,  which 
wa*  ravaging  the  district  of  Tetnipolis.  This  famous 
animal  he  took  and  brought  in  triumph  to  the  city, 
where  he  offered  him  in  sacrifice  to  the  Delphinian 
Apollo. 

Some  time  after  this  exploit,  the  collectors  cf  tribute 
came  the  third  time  from  Crete.  The  occasion  of  its  exac- 
tion was  as  follows.  Androgens,  son  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  had  visited  Athens  at  one  of  the  sacred 
feast*,  and  became  so  intimate  with  the  Pallantidae 
a*  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  .Egeu*;  who  is  said,  in 
consequence,  to  have  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Other  writer*  allege  that  the  youth  was  killed  iu  an 
attempt  to  encounter  the  Marathoniau  bull.  The 
Cretan?,  however,  sought  to  avenge  hi*  death,  by 
immediately  declaring  war  against  Attica,  and  the 
enraged  father  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  the 
god*. — The  Athenians  were  decidedly  unsuccessful, 
and  the  country  was  visited  with  famine  and  pestilence. 
By  an  oracle  they  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  these 
calamities,  and  directed  to  appease  the  Cretan  mo- 
narch as  the  only  means  of  their  removal.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  scut,  and  Minos  required  a tribute  of 
seven  young  men  and  seven  virgins  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  at  Crete  every  ninth  year.  They  are  *aid  to 
have  been  destroyed  iu  a labyrinth,  by  the  Minutaur, 
a monster  half-man  and  half-bull;  “hut  more  rea- 
sonably supposed,**  a*  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  observe,  “to  have  been  a man  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity,  and  upon  that  accouut  to  have  been  sur- 
named  Taurus,  or  the  Bull." 


The  opportunity  of  encountering  such  an  antagonist  TVm-b*. 
excited  tile  adventurous  spirit  of  Theseus,  and  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  at  Athens  rendered  the  *•  *• 
exploit  very  seasonable.  A*  the  victims  were  tsclected 
indiscriminately,  by  lot,  the  childless  Egeus.  whom  ^ c_ 

the  people  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  degrading  123tf. 
impost,  had  hitherto  fell  nothing  of  its  severity. 

When,  therefore,  this  third  tribute  was  to  be  paid, 
those  who  were  obliged  to  resign  their  children, 
complained  bitterly  of  .Egeu*,  that  instead  of  par- 
ticipating in  their  affliction,  he  had  advanced  an 
illegitimate  offspring  to  the  succession  of  the  go- 
vernment ; upon  which,  Theseus  voluntarily  presented 
himself  to  the  arduous  service;  his  father  in  vain 
entreating  him  to  desist  from  hi*  purpose,  while  ’the 
populace  admired  his  magnanimity.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented to  the  appointed  youths,  that  the  only  method 
of  ending  the  disrelished  tribute,  was  to  kill  the  Mino- 
taur ; but  a*  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  thi*  release, 
the  ship  was  furnished  with  a black  sail,  in  token 
of  their  being  conveyed  to  certain  ruin.  Theseus,  how- 
ever, united  a white  one  with  it ; or,  according  to  Si- 
monides, a scarlet  one  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ilex,  which  was  to  he  hoisted  in  case  of  their  safe  re- 
turn. Previous  to  their  departure,  the  victims  joined 
ill  an  offering  to  Apollo,  of  a branch  of  consecrated 
olive,  bound  with  white  wool.  They  debarked  on  the  Arfveatmfc 
sixth  of  April ; and  upon  their  arrival  in  Crete,  the  poet* 
and  historian*  agree  in  stating,  that  Ariadne  falling 
in  love  with  Theseus,  gave  him  a clue  of  thread,  in- 
structing him  how  to  pass  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth.  By  this  means,  he  killed  the  Minotaur,  and 
escaped  with  Ariadne,  am!  his  companions  in  trouble. 

The  Cretan  historians,  however,  dispute  the  whole  of 
this  story,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  young 
persons  ; and  affirm  the  labyrinth  to  have  been  only  » 
peculiar  kind  of  prison,  and  the  captives  to  have 
become  the  parrots  of  a race  of  slave*.  The  fancy 
of  the  poets  has  invested  the  return  of  The --e  us  with  a 
variety  of  cirru instances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate.  Plutarch  states,  that  he  touched  at  Delos, 
and  after  sacrificing  to  Apollo,  dedicated  a statue  to 
Venus,  which  he  received  from  Ariadne,  and  then 
joined  the  young  men  in  a dance,  afterward*  practised 
by  the  Delians.  Game*  also  were  instituted  by  him, 
in  which  the  mazes  ot  the  labyrinth  were  imitated  ; from 
which  originated  the  custom  of  bestowing  a palm  on 
victors.  When  they  approached  Attica,  both  Theseus 
and  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with  joy,  that  they 
forgot  to  hoist  (he  sail,  the  appointed  signal  of  safety ; 
which  threw  Egeus  into  despair,  who  cast  himself 
down  a precipice,  and  was  dashed  to  piece*.  Theseus, 
upon  his  disembarkation,  dispatched  the  intelligence 
of  his  arrival  to  the  city,  after  performing  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  agreeably  to  his  vow  at  Phalerum.  The 
messenger  met  number#  of  people  lamenting  the  king, 
others  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  Theseus.  When  he 
Came  buck  to  the  sea-shore,  the  hero  was  engaged 
in  his  sacrificial  offerings,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
interrupt ; and  therefore  waited  in  silence  their  com- 
pletion, when  he  announced  the  death  of  Egeus.  They 
all  hastened  in  the  utmost  grief  to  the  city,  where 
having  solemnly  interred  his  father,  Theseus  paid  hi* 
vows  to  Apollo.  The  (Jschophoria,  ox  feast  of  Hough*) 
was  afterward*  established  in  commemoration  of  these 
circumstances ; those  present  at  the  libations  calling 
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Biography,  got  Eluleu  ! Joii,Jo&! — ail  exclamation  both  of  haste 
— and  confusion.  A branch  was  also  carried,  bound  round 
*;*•  with  wool,  such  as  was  used  in  supplications,  which  they 
’ called  Eirvsiane,  laden  with  fruits.  To  intimate  the 
v.  c.  ceasing  of  scarcity  at  the  time,  the  following  strain  was 
t-36.  sung : 

•*  The  golden  ear,  th’  ambrocinl  hire 
lu  fat/  Kmrsroni*  thnie. 

8vo  the  juicy  appear  l 

Oueim  crown  the  wealthy  year! 

See  the  cluster- bendtng  vine. 

Sm,  amt  drink,  und  drop  supine !" 

The  chronology  of  the  return  of  Theseus  from 
Crete  may  he  fixed  about  n.  c.  1235.  But  it  is  not 
certain  what  became  of  Ariadne.  Several  stories  con- 
cur in  representing  her  os  deserted,  probably  at  the  isle 
of  Naxos;  but  other  writers  say,  there  were  two 
Minoses.  anti  two  Aria  hies:  one  married  to  Bacchus  in 
Naxos;  the  oilier,  of  later  date,  carried  otf  by  Theseus, 
who  being  forsaken,  came  to  (his  island  for  an  asy- 
lum. with  her  nurse  Corcyue.  Tltere  she  died,  and  re- 
ceived appropriate  honours.  The  poet  Paon  represents 
her  as  put  to  shore  in  a tempest  at  Cyptus,  where  she 
was  only  to  remain  during  its  violence;  but  Tliesetts, 
lteing  driveu  out  again  to  sea,  was  unable  to  return 
till  some  time  afterwards.  During  the  interval,  she  had 
died  in  childbed,  though  kindly  attended,  nud  received 
funeral  rites.  Theseus  being  deeply  afflicted,  left 
money  with  the  people,  with  a desire  to  render  her 
divine  honour,  and  caused  two  statues,  the  one  of  silver, 
the  other  of  brass,  to  be  made.  A strange  (estival  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  her;  and  the  Anatliu- 
sians  show  her  tomb,  calling  the  grove  in  which  it  is 
placed  the  Grove  o f Ken  at  Ariadne. 

Conduct  on  Scarcely  had  Theseus  ascended  the  throne,  which 
the  ihtomr.  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  .i’geus,  when  he 
commenced  a novel  and  beneficial  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  twelve  boroughs  or  districts  into 
which  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica  were  become 
so  many  independent  republics,  with  their  sepa- 
rate magistrates,  and  clashing  interests.  Division 
had  generated  discord,  which  not  nil  frequently  termi- 
nated in  sanguinary  contests ; and  while  the  inhabit- 
ants cherished  reciprocal  jealousies,  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  supreme  authority,  sometimes  proving 
despotic,  at  others  servile,  rendered  the  people  alter- 
nately slaves  and  freebooters.  The  foundations  of  a 
just  confidence  being  removed,  the  entire  superstructure 
of  the  Attic  community  was  gradually  falling  to  ruin. 
Theseus  foreseeing  (he  consequences  of  their  present  dis- 
union, instantly  formed  u sagacious  plan  to  prevent  it, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  labour  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Traversing  Attica  in  different  directions, 
he  represented  to  the  several  classes  of  the  people 
the  advantages  of  his  proposed  arrangement;  which, 
as  they  seemed  adapted  to  promote  liberty,  captivated 
the  lower  orders  ; but,  though  he  suggested  to  the  more 
opulent  citizens  the  happiness  which  must  result  from 
the  democratic  system,  in  which  he  wished  only  to  act 
as  the  guardian  of  the  lows,  and  the  general  of  their 
armies,  many  of  them  lelt  apprehensive  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  submitted,  rather  than  acquiesced  in  the 
scheme.  The  city  of  Athens  was  now  constituted  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire : — the  separate  councils  and 
corporations  in  each  dhinci  were  abolished,  or  blended 
iuio  one  common  court-hall,  called  the  Prylaneum;  and 


the  people  were  classified  under  three  divisions: — the  Tht-wtnu 
nobles,  husbandmen,  and  mechanics  the  former  were 
to  superintend  the  affaire  of  religion,  the  magistracy,  ^ 
and  the  administration  of  the  laws:  and  to  serve  as  a 
balance  against  the  preponderating  influence  of  that  ».c. 
splendour  with  which  they  were  invested,  the  husband-  1236. 
men  were  raised  into  importance  by  their  services  to 
the  state;  ami  the  artificers  by  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers.  The  currency  was  marked  with  the  impres- 
sion of  an  ox,  probably  with  reference  to  the  Muralho- 
niau  bull,  or  perhaps  its  .significant  of  agriculiurc, 
which  Theseus  was  solicitous  of  encouraging.  A solemn 
festival  was  instituted,  called  the  Metascia,  or  feast  of 
tlw  migration;  to  commemorate  the  removal  of  the 
pcple  from  their  cities,  to  become  incorporated  into  one 
society:  the  least  of  Panathenea  was  established  as  a 
common  sacrifice ; and  the  Isthmian  games  m honour  of 
Neptune  were  restored.  These  were  intended  to 
attract  strangers,  and  to  incite  them  to  form  a settle- 
ment at  Athens:  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
republic  with  common  privileges.  “Come  hither,  all  ye 
people, are  said  to  have  been  the  commencing  words  of 
the  proclamation  which  Theseus  issued. 

lie  enlarged  the  capital,  added  the  territory  of  Megura 
to  the  country,  and  erected  a pillar  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  as  a boundary  between  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  pillar,  Strabo  informs  us  (lib.  ix),  continued 
to  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  it  was  demolished  by  the 
lleracliria*,  who  gained  possession  of  (be  Megarensiau 
territory.  Our  legislator  further  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Corinthians,  that  they  should  relinquish  the  place 
of  honour  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Isthmian  games,  os 
far  as  the  ground  could  be  covered  by  stretching  over 
it  the  sail  of  the  public  ship. 

Amidst  all  these  peaceful  and  judicious  arrange-  War  with 
menls,  Theseus  could  not  totally  abandon  his  original  the  Am»- 
pnsMuu  for  military  renown.  The  glory  of  Hercules  10,18 
was  perpetually  stimulating  his  too  ardent  feelings,  and 
he  wished  to  rival  his  lame  by  some  new  exploits. 

Plutarch  quotes  some  ancient  writers,  who  have  parti- 
cularized his  adventurous  expedition  into  the  Kuxine 
sea,  in  comjKitiy  with  Hercules,  to  carry  on  a war  with 
the  Amazons:  but  the  most  credible  historians  consider 
the  whole  statement  aa  fabulous.  Many  other  expedi- 
tions are  attributed  to  him;  in  some  of  which  he 
unquestionably  participated.  He  assisted  the  Lapi- 
th«  against  the  centaurs  of  Thessaly  : he  joined  in  the 
chase  of  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  for  which  pursuit 
Meleager  had  assembled  the  most  celebrated  princes  : 
and  some  have  represented  him  as  accompanying 
Jo-sou  to  Colchis. 

Conformably  with  the  romantic  heroism  of  the  times,  Piikhuiii, 
a Thessalian  sovereign,  named  Piritlious,  the  son  of 
Ixion,  made  an  incursion  into  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
and  carried  off*  the  oxen.  Theseus  immediately  pre- 
pared to  revenge  the  injury : but  the  aggressor,  instead 
of  flying  from  his  fury,  approached  to  meet  him ; and 
being  struck  with  admiration  of  his  character  and 
exploits,  offered  his  hand  in  token  of  peace,  declaring 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  would  abide  by  whatever 
sentence  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict,  **  Be  my 
judge, " .said  he  ; **  what  satisfaction  do  you  demand  ? " 

Theseus  equally  impressed  with  the  courage  of  his 
adversary,  intimated  that  the  only  satisfaction  he 
required  was  that  of  engaging  him  as  his  friend 
and  fellow  warrior : upon  which  they  mutually  look  the 
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Biography,  oath  of  indissoluble  union,  and  arranged  together  the 
1 plans  of  future  enterprise.  Hence,  the  attention  of  all 
*•  **  Greece  was  directed  to  the  three  heroes — Hercules, 
'276S.  Pirithous,  and  Theseus — whom  similarity  of  disposition 

had  bound  together  in  the  ties  of  sueh  a friendship  as 
1236.  that  of  which  we  may  suppose  such  barbarians  capable; 
and  who  rivalled  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  that  fame, 
which  the  temper  of  the  limes  readily  bestowed  as  the 
reward  of  their  actions. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  a life  which  might  have 
been  honourable,  had  it  been  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
superintendence  of  that  government  which  Theseus  had 
displayed  such  capacity  in  framing,  should  have  lost 
all  its  dignity  and  use,  by  being  occupied  in  ridiculous 
or  criminal  adventures.  We  have  now  to  follow  him  to 
Sparta,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  PirithoQ*,  who 
assisted  him  in  a deed  of  villany,  which  drew  in  its  train 
the  most  fatal  misfortunes,  and  raised  the  perpetrators 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  a shameful  celebrity.  Seeing  a 
Helen.  young  girl  of  the  name  of  Helen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  world,  performing  a dance  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  they  seined  her.  and  escaped  with  all 
possible  haste,  from  pursuers  who  followed  no  further 
than  Tcgea  ; when  they  agreed  to  determine  by  lot  to 
whoinKsho  should  belong.  Theseus,  by  this  means, 
became  possessed  of  her  ; but  on  account  of  her  tender 
age  he  placed  her  with  her  mother,  under  the  care  of 
Aphidnus;  availing  himself  of  this  interval  to  fulfil  a 
promise  to  Pirithoils,  of  procuring  him  another  wife,  by 
accompanying  him  into  Epirus,  for  the  purpose  of 
Pruter-  gaining  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  ATdoneus,  king  of 

PiDC*  the  Moloasian*.  Thia  king  had  a dog  named  Cer- 

berus, whom  alt  his  daughter’s  suitors  were  required  to 
fight  upon  condition  that  the  victorious  combatant 
should  be  entitled  to  his  daughter.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  heroes  did  not  visit  him  with  honourable 
intentions,  but  were  planning  to  carry  off  Proserpine 
by  force,  he  threw  Pirithods  to  his  dog.  and  imprisoned 
Theseus.  From  this  miserable  confinement  he  was 
only  released  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  Hercules, 
who  happened  to  come  on  a visit  to  Aidoneus,  to  whom, 
as  a testimony  of  his  gratitude,  he  afterwards  assigned 
all  the  temples  and  groves  which  his  citizens  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  with  the  exception  of  four,  changing  their 
denomination  from  Thesea  to  I ferae  Ira. 

■ute'oTthe  kill  return  was  most  inauspicious  ; for 

kingdom.  ^is  kingdom  was  torn  with  factions,  and  his  family  in  a 
state  of  disgrace.  His  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  influme  the  people  against  him,  and 
assiduously  employed  every  artifice  to  bring  contempt 
upon  his  administration.  Menestheus,  great-grandson 
of  Ercctkeus,  was  the  exciter  and  ringleader  of  this 
sedition;  and  being  endowed  with  a fascinating 
eloquence,  he  was  precisely  adapted  to  influence  the 
popular  mind.  His  never  ceasing  insinuations  that 


they  were  ill  governed,  and  that  instead  of  being  under  Thewua. 
the  pleasing  authority  of  a native  king,  they  were  op-  ^ ' 
pressed  by  the  despotism  of  a foreigner,  combined  *-  u. 
with  a war  proclaimed  against  the  state  by  the  Tynda- 
rid*,  to  excite  the  general  discontent.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Helen,  produced  their  com-  1336* 
plaints  against  the  royal  ruflian  who  hud  stolen  their  (•4Stor  ^ 
sister;  and  before  rescuing  her  from  the  custody  of y0\\ux, 
those  with  whom  she  had  been  placed  by  Theseus, 
ravaged  Attica,  and  in  consequence  filled  every  bosom 
with  in'dignation  against  his  debased  seusuality.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Pallantides,  aided  by  the  principal 
citizens,  endeavoured  to  seize  and  secure  the  supreme 
authority. 

Overpowered  by  faction,  and  finding  his  affairs  irre-  fli  ,ht 
trievnble,  Theseus  dismissed  his  children  privately 
into  Eubma,  to  Elcphenor,  taking  refuge  himself  in  the 
court  of  king  Lycomedcs,  in  the  isle  of  Scyros.  The 
bitter  imprecations  which  he  uttered  against  the  Athe- 
nians induced  them  afterwards  to  appoint  solemn 
sacrifices  to  appease  his  ghost,  and  to  render  him 
divine  honours.  In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  he  Dv.aU>. 
died,  whether  by  accident  or  by  treachery  is  by  no 
ntrans  ascertained  ; some  affirming  that  he  fell  down  a 
precipice,  through  missing  his  step,  in  one  of  his  custo- 
mary perambulations  ; others,  that  Lycomedes  threw 
him  down,  in  order  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  Menes- 
theus, who  succeeded  Theseus  in  the  government  of 
Attica.  After  his  death  the  sons  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  attended  Elephenor  to  the  Trojan  war,  returned 
and  regained  the  kingdom.  “The  actions  of  Theseii*,  ” 
remarks  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  “ aud  the  impressions 
they  made  on  the  minds  of  men  during  his  youth,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  at  the  eiul  of  his 
life,  present  to  us  successively  the  image  of  a hero,  a 
king,  and  an  adventurer ; and  under  these  different 
points  of  view,  he  merited  the  admiration,  the  love, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  Athenians.”  Their  revolt  was 
afterwards  expiated  by  a conduct  expressive  of  extra- 
ordinary veneration.  Having  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  they  were  ordered  to  take  up  his  bones  and  inter 
them  at  Athens.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ciinon, 
son  of  Miltiudes,  who  subdued  the  island  ; aud  having 
found  the  grave  of  the  departed  hero,  he  conveyed  his 
remains  to  the  city,  where  the  Athenians  received  them 
with  transport,  and  re-iuterred  them  near  the  gymna- 
sium. A temple  was  erected  over  the  tomh,  which 
became  the  asylum  of  the  wretched  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  was  richly  decorated  by  the  arts.  Ilis  t 

memory  was  honoured  by  the  institution  of  various 
sacrifices;  the  principal  of  which  was  appointed  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  in  commemoration  of  his  return 
from  Crete.  He  wus  also  regarded  as  one  of  the 
genii  who  presided  over  the  days  of  every  month. 
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Biography.  JOSHUA  had  no  immediate  successor.  The  dispo- 
sitions  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  presided  with 
A.  M.  such  singular  success,  were  now  relaxing  into  that 
2.561.  indifference  to  the  divine  favoure  which  is  the  sure  pre^ 
B~  sajge  of  their  withdrawment;  and  thus  neglectful  of  the 
1443.  principles  of  their  unity,  as  a nation,  they  lost  the 
secret  of  their  strength  and  of  their  past  progress. 
Joshua,  indeed,  as  presiding  over  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  earning  forward  victoriously  the 
accomplishment  of  God’s  promises  to  give  them  ail  the 
land  of  Canaan,  had  no  successor  until  the  limes  of 
David.  It  will  accord,  then,  at  once  with  our  plan, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  give  a brief 
view  of  the  fates  of  this  remarkable  people  during  the 
time  of  their  Judges,  under  the  name  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  (and  perhaps  their  own  historian), 
Samuel,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  conquests 
of  Joshua  and  those  of  David. 

Tribe <>f  Ju-  By  a divine  decision,  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  sC- 
ilnli  i*re-  lccted,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  to  lead  for- 
ward  their  brethren  in  their  future  wars  ; nud  over  that 
tribe  CALi’.n,  the  distinguished  and  faithful  companion 
of  their  late  commander,  appears  at  this  time  to  hare 
presided.  As  the  possessions  of  Judah  closely  bordered 
upon  those  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  the  cautious  veteran 
was  induced  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  latter  tribe 
more  particularly  than  for  that  of  the  rest,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  deliverance  of  their 
own  respective  territories  from  the  hand  of  the*  enemy. 
The  two  tribes  unitedly  undertook  the  seige  of  Be/rk 
(a  town  of  Canaan,  near  the  Jordan,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Shecheui)  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bc/ck  they  retained  a complete  victory  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Cannanites  and  Perizritcs,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  10,000  men,  and  finding  in  the  city 
seventy  mutilated  princes  who  “ gathered  their  incut 
under  the  table" of  Adoni-Bezek,  the  tyrant  of  the  place, 
they  inflicted  upon  him  a retaliatory  punishment  by 
cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  Jerusalem,  then 
called  Jebus,  submitted  to  their  arms  at  about  the  same 
time,  for  to  this  place  they  brought  the  captive  king  of 
Bozek  (whose  conscience  appears  to  have  been  touched 
with  the  justice  of  the  government  of  God),  and  there  he 
died.  Though  the  king  of  Jerusalem  had  formerly  placed 
VOL.  IX. 


himself  at  the  head  of  that  alliance  over  which  Joshua  Samiwl  and 
gained  his  great  victory  at  Giheon,  the  Jewish  general  the  Judge*, 
does  not  appear  to  have  subdued  the  capital,  which  was 
now  taken  by  assault  and  burnt ; except  a strong  fortress 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  which  resisted  every  attack. 

The  mountainous  country  around,  and  towards  the  south, 
to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  was  immediately  added  to 
the  lot  of  Jndnh  ; and  the  united  tribes  proceeded  to 
attack  in  Succession,  Hebron,  Debir.Gaza,  Askclon,  and 
Zephath,  the  possession  of  which  they  divided  between 
them.  At  Debir  we  hear  finally  of  Caleb,  in  the  proclama- 
tion which  he  issued,  offering  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
whoever  might  subdue  the  place  ; and  on  his  nephew 
Othnicl,  the  son  of  Kcnaz  (afterwards  the  first  of  the 
Judgrt)  hecoming  the  successful  champion,  he  adds  a 
liberal  dowrv  to  that  honourable  gift.  The  character  of  Cliarsctcrot 
Caleb  will  always  rank  high  among  that  of  the  greatest 
of  men.  He  was  one  of  the  tiro  “ among  the  fiiithless, 
faithfuP  found,  when  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  were 
deputed  from  the  wilderness  to  search  the  promised 
land  ; and  their  report  was  so  important  to  the  hopes, 
and  even  to  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  people.  Joshua 
and  Caleb  were  the  heroes  and  helpers  of  that  day, 
who,  when  the  whole  of  their  companions  discouraged 
all  further  trust  in  God,  and  in  his  servant  Moses, 

“ stilled  the  people,"  avowed  the  difficulties,  but  antici- 
pated the  future  triumphs  of  their  way  ; and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  insisted  that  what  their  eyes  had  aeon 
of  the  promised  possessions,  would  abundantly  com- 
pensate for  every  effort  in  obtaining  them.  He  had 
the  testimony  of  God  “ that  ho  followed"  Him  “ fully" 

— was  the  only  individual  then  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  except  Joshua,  who  afterwards  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  land  ho  had  described — and  at  the  period 
before  us,  of  his  last  achievements,  as  a leader  and 
commander  of  God's  people,  was  engaged  in  the  subju- 
gation of  a portion  of  that  venr  race(“  the  sons  ofAnak"), 
whose  gigantic  stature  had^een  transferred  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  the  cowardly  and  faithless  apprehensions  of  his 
brethren. 

The  other  tribes,  aroused  by  these  repeated  successes, 
made  several  efforts  to  extend  their  respective  territo- 
ries. The  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassch  assisted  the 
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Biography.  Danitcs  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Amorites,  and  took 
possession  of  Bethel ; but  contented  themselves,  even 
A.  M.  “ in  their  strength,”  with  rendering  the  conquered 
2561.  nations  tributary,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  divine  com* 
mission  to  extirpate  them  from  the  land.  This  now 
1443  l*icatue  l*,e  general  conduct  of  the  fickle  but  highly 
favoured  tribes.  They  found,  perhaps,  in  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  skill  and  labours  of  their  captives, 
in  the  splendour  and  imposing  character  of  their  ido- 
latry, the  soothing  solemnities  of  their  groves,  and  the 
silver  and  gold  of  their  idols^  which  they  were  commanded 
“ utterly  to  detest,")  as  well  as  in  the  personal  charms 
Apostasy  of  of  their  females,  those  very  seductions  from  obedience  to 
lsnMV*  the  true  God,  of  which  they  had  been  so  often  warned, 
and  which  constituted  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  awful  mandate  of  the  entire  destruction  of  these 
nations.  While  the  Canaanites,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  every  motive  to  submit  for  a time  to  that 
yoke  to  which  resistance  was  so  evidently  in  vain,  and 
to  contract  alliances  which  enervated  the  conquerors 
more  than  the  conquered;  as  they  might  ultimately 
have  the  opportunity  of  shaking  them  off  at  pleasure.  A 
divine  messenger  announced  to  the  Israelites  God's 
high  disapprobation  of  this  idle  and  unfaithful  policy ; 
but  at  the  death  of  Caleb  that  generation  was  swept 
away,  which  had  seen  His  greater  interpositions  on  their 
behalf,  and  the  rising  generation  appears  to  have  min- 
gled without  reluctance  In  all  the  habits  and  idolatries 
of  the  land. 

a.  u.  During  these  tiroes  of  confusion  and  apostasy,  oc- 
2599.  curred  the  two  events,  highly  characteristic  of  such  a 
period,  which  are  related,  at  considerable  length,  at  the 
1406.  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Judoes,  that  the  narrative 
MimhVd©  1>U^‘C  a®**™  of  this  people  might  not  be  too 

iairT/  * niuch  interrupted.  An  Ephraimite,  of  the  name  of  Micah, 
having  erected  a splendid  private  temple  for  certain 
idols  belonging  to  his  mother,  made  his  own  son  his 
priest.  But  a young  Levite  accidentally  travelling  into 
the  neighbourhood,  Micah  persuaded  him  to  accept 
the  office,  regularly  stipulated  his  salary,  and  provided 
for  him  habiliments  in  imitation  of  those  in  which  the 
regular  priesthood  were  accustomed  to  appear  before 
God  in  Shiloh.  This  ignorant  devotee  now  anticipated 
with  confidence  that  his  worship  would  be  acceptable 
to  Jehovah  ; but  the  Levite,  upon  whose  idolatrous  ser- 
vices he  so  warmly  congratulated  hirr.self,  became  the 
means  of  his  utter  ruin.  A party  of  Danitcs,  in  their 
researches  ufter  a more  extended  territory,  came  to 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  lodged  at  Mieah’s  house.  Finding 
in  the  Invite  an  old  acquaintance,  and  having  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  his  present  occupations,  thev  first  pre- 
tended to  ask  the  counsel  of  Goo  respecting  their  suc- 
cess in  a projected  enterprise  upon  Laish,  and  receiving 
a favourable  answer,  the  army  of  the  tribe  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  instead  of  manifesting  any 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of  Micah  to  their  messen- 
gers, or  reverence  for  the  character  assumed  by  his 
priest,  they  now  took  advantage  of  their  numbers  to 
^ seize  upon  his  idol,  and  the  riches  of  his  shrine,  which 

they  carried  with  thearcommodatingpriest  to  l.aish;  and 
having  subjugated  the  city  to  their  own  dominion,  set 
up  the  idol  for  public  worship  there.  Here  it  is  said 
to  have  been  established  and  resorted  to,  all  the  time 
that  the  ark  of  God  was  in  Shiloh.  The  iJoU  of  Micah 
remind  us  of  the  teraphh a of  Laban,  the.  tahmans  of  the 
oriental  nations,  ami  the  penates  of  the  Romans.  In 


6ome  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Micah,  they  seem  to  tnd 
have  been  hieroglyphics,  or  symbols,  bon-owed  per-  ihe  Jud^r* 
Imps  from  the  cherubim,  or  such  figures  as  were  com- 
manded  to  be  made  for  the  tabernacle,  and  which  a.  m. 
might  be  supposed  to  be  emblems  of  Deity;  although  2599. 
image  worship  was  expressly  forbidden,  and  die  Israelites 
were  reminded  that,  neither  in  the  giving  of  the  law, 
nor  upon  any  other  occasion,  had  the  Deity  appeared 
in  a visible  shape.  In  the  case  of  Laban,  they  were  not 
unlikely  household  gods,  similar  to  the  penatet  of  the 
later  ages  of  idolatry,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a 
man  as  Laban  would  yield  to  the  superstitious  customs 
around  him,  especially  if  it  should  in  any  way  conduce 
to  his  worldly  interest.  It  seems,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Rabbins,  that  tcraphim  is  a word  sometimes  applied 
to  magical  preparations,  involving  the  most  cruel  riles, 
and  supposed  to  possess  oracular  powers.  The  talumant 
of  the  east  were  metal  figures  formed  under  the  aspects 
of  certain  planets,  and  supposed  to  possess  great  effi- 
cacy in  active  and  protecting  qualities  and  virtues.  It 
is  evident,  that  in  families  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  greater  purity,  we  find  a strange  propensity 
to  idolatry — even  in  that  of  Jacob,  who  commanded  his 
household  to  deliver  to  him  their  idols  previous  to  his 
going  to  Bethel  to  worship,  and  he  buried  them  under 
an  oak.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  re- 
specting a word  (D'Din)  which  in  various  parts  of  the 
scriptures  signifies  simply  an  image  of  any  kind. 

The  other  circumstance  which  the  inspired  penman  Ostrepe  at 
has  perpetuated,  presents  a still  more  disgraceful  pic-  Oibcah. 
ture  of  the  times,  and  was  more  extensively  disastrous 
to  the  tribes.  A Levite  of  Mount  Ephraim  was  re- 
turning home  with  a concubine  who  had  eloped  from 
him,  and  lodged  for  the  night  with  a brother  Epbraim- 
ite  at  Gibeah,  a town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ; when  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  surrounded 
the  hospitable  abode,  and  demanded  the  stranger  for 
the  gratification  of  their  brutal  lusts.  In  vain,  like  just 
Lot,  did  the  master  of  the  house  expostulate  with  these 
wretches ; no  method  of  appeasing  them  could  be  found 
except  that  of  delivering  up  the  concubine  of  his  guest, 
who  remained  with  them  until  morning ; when  she  died 
at  the  door  from  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment.  The 
Levite,  with  the  coolness  o(  determined  vengeance  pre- 
dominating in  his  mind,  took  the  body  home,  divided  it 
into  twelve  pieces,  and  srnt  one  to  each  of  the  tribes, 
with  an  appeal  against  the  outrage  he  had  suffered.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  Israelites  was  called  in  conse- 
quence at  Mizpeh,  amongst  whom  appeared  an  army  of 
400,000  men.  Here  they  examined  into  the  case  of  the 
indignant  Levite  more  fully,  and  agreeing  that  nothing 
so  disgraceful  had  ever  occurred  tunongst  them  since 
they  had  been  formed  into  a nation,  the  whole  assem- 
bly resolved  that  they  would  not  return  unto  their 
homes  until  the  perpetrators  of  this  abominable  deed 
were  brought  to  punishment.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched, making  instant  requisition  for  them  of  tho 
princes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ; who  instead  of  uniting 
in  detestation  of  the  crime,  armed  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  the  criminals  to  the  number  of  20,900  chosen 
men.  The  divine  approbation  seems  to  have  sanctioned 
the  sense  of  justice  which  now  appeared  to  fill  the 
bosom  of  the  tribes;  but  as  it  existed  very  feebly  there, 
and  in  union  with  vindictive  and  oppressive  dispositions, 

God’s  interposition  for  them  was  out  partial  and  tem- 
porary. They  were  instructed  by  an  oracular  communi- 
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lUofttvh;.  cation  to  march  as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of  the 
s*~>s~**m*  tribe  of  Judith;  they  penetrated  quickly  to  the  town 
A.  m.  ofGibeah,  and  though  twice  repulsed  with  considerable 
2599.  loss,  they  obtained  (partly  by  Stratagem)  a final  and 
most  decisive  victory  over  tlu*  Boajamites,  who  were  all 
1406.  Pul  to  ^ie  Iwor^  except  about  600  men,  These  fled 
into  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  fury 
of  the  other  tribes  urged  them  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  even  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  (heir  devoted  brethren.  Of  this  excessive  ven- 
geance, however,  they  soon  saw  reason  to  repent.  The 
threatened  extinction  of  a tribe,  from  Israel,  by  its  own 
sin  or  their  own  arbitrary  measures  in  punishing  it,  was 
An  unparalleled  calamity,  and  the  tribes  again  met  in 
council,  over  the  consequences.  The  600  men  who  fled 
into  the  rocks  of  llimmon,  constituted  the  whole  re- 
maining strength  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ; and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  other  tribes  had  vowed  to  give 
no  Benjajnite  a wife  from  amongst  them.  They  now  there- 
fore devised  two  most  strange  and  unjustifiable  expe- 
dients to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  rash  vow.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (a  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Manassch)had  not  repaired  to  the  general  assem- 
bly at  Mizpeh,  and  recollecting  an  awful  oath  they  then 
had  made  respecting  all  who  did  not  come,  they  issued 
an  edict  for  the  destruction  of  that  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  unmarried  women,  whom  they  assigned 
to  the  Benjamites.  They  also  encouraged  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  annual  feast  unto  God  in  Shiloh, 
by  seeing  for  wives  the  young  women  who  repaired 
thither.  The  fugitives  availed  themselves  of  these  expe- 
dients, and  the  tribe,  though  it  always  remained  a small 
one,  gradually  recovered  from  these  severe  disasters. 
OAtud.  The  valour  of  Othxifl,  who  seems  to  have  been  boro 
to  sustain  the  honours  of  Caleb's  family,  had  shortly  after 
these  transactions,  a noble  field  for  its  display.  The 
tribes  of  Israel  by  their  impiety  and  pusillanimity,  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Cushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, for  upwards  of  eight  years;  when  Othniel  found 
means  to  raise  au  army  against  the  oppressor ; and  so  un- 
wearied and  successful  were  his  exertions,  that  he  esta- 
blished a permanent  deliverance  for  the  Israelites,  and 
judged  them  in  peace  forty  years.  Their  captain  in  the 
season  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  guided  generally  in 
his  steps  by  the  immediate  dictation  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
this  important  person  would  naturally  obtain  that  ascen- 
dancy in  the  national  councils  which  the  proper  im- 
provement of  his  own  victories  might  require,  and  which 
the  prevention  of  future  subjugation  would  appear  to 
make  essential  to  the  public  safety.  Ever  in  danger 
fiy>m  their  own  propensities  to  rebellion  against  God, 
and  from  the  Watchful  ambition  of  the  neighbouring 
states  and  princes,  the  tribes  required  a description  of 
governors  to  be  thus  especially  raised  up  for  them  by 
their  Almighty  King,  ns  their  zealous  magistrates  in 
peace,  to  watch  over  and  extirpate  the  seeds  of  all  their 
calamities  in  their  vices  and  idolatries ; and  to  lead  them 
A#  N|  out  in  the  diviue  strength  to  war.  A series  of  such 
2650.  deliverers,  now  called  Judges,  and  generally  men  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue,  began  in  the  person  of  Oth- 
1354  tiiol,  was  continued  at  intervals,  and  according  to  the 
public  exigency,  for  the  space  of  three  Inmdreo  years, 
and  ended  in  that  of  Samuel. 

On  the  death  of  their  first  distinguished  leader  of  this 
series,  the  Israelites  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moabitish 


princes  for  eighteen  years,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  Sam*'!  uni 
the  habit  of  acknowledging  their  sovereignty  by  un  an-  UnJudgcv 
nual  tribute.  a Benjamite,  who  became  their 

second  judge,  was  deputed  to  carry  this  token  of  sub-  a-  v. 
mission,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  Eglon,  the  king  of  2650. 
Moab,  whom  he  privately  stabbed  on  die  occasion,  and  nT"c. 
roused  the  Israelites  in  the  adjacent  provinces  to  itume-  13;>  l 
diate  revolt.  He  seized  the  passes  of  the  Jordan,  and  £)lU(| 
obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  Moabitish  forces, 
which  established  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan  in  a peace 
of  eighty  years.  Disconnected  from  those  consider*-  a.  m 
tions  which  must  always  be  preserved  in  recollection  2708. 
while  reading  the  history  of  these  and  similar  trans-  077. 

actions,  the  conduct  of  Ehud  can  only  be  viewed  with  1 33o. 
ubhorrence  ; but  if  he  acted  under  a commission  from 
he&ven,  it  admits  of  that  vindication  which  we  have 
already  suggested  with  regard  to  the  general  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

To  Ehud  succeeded  Siiamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  SUatngar. 
but  of  what  tribe  is  uncertain.  As  the  Philistines  in- 
fested the  western  coasts  by  their  perpetual  incursions, 
he  was  raised  up  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  keep  them 
in  constant  check.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  slew  six 
hundred  of  them  with  an  ox-goad,  or,  as  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Scptuagint  render  it,  **  a plough-share;" 
which,  whether  it  were  accomplished  on  one  occasion, 
or  in  the  course  of  several  irruptions,  was  sufficient  to 
advance  him  to  the  distinction  of  a deliverer  of  Israel. 

The  insignificance  of  his  weapon  proves  that  he  must 
have  possessed  extraordinary  dexterity  and  zeal,  com- 
bined with  incessant  vigilance. 

After  the  decease  of  Ehud,  the  Israelites  again  de-  a m. 
parted  from  God;  and  tbeir  disobedience  and  mi&con-  2688. 
duct  compelled  their  divine  protector  to  subject  them  %Tc» 
to  similar  discipline  with  that  which  had  previously  131 
restored  them  to  allegiance.  Although  the  city  of 
Hazor  had  been,  at  a former  period,  utterly  consumed 
by  Joshua,  the  Canaanites,  it  seems,  availing  themselves 
of  the  unsetded  state  of  the  country,  had  repaired  thither 
and  rebuilt  it.  Here  Jabin,  whoassumed  the  more  general 
designation  of  king  of  Canaan,  had  fixed  his  residence, 
and  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  described 
as  “ sold  into  his  hand,"  during  twenty  years,  i.  e.  from 
b.c.  1316  to  n.c.  1296.  He  commanded  a mighty  arma- 
ment, supported  by  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  which 
had  diffused  such  consternation  abroad,  that  many  of 
the  tribes  were  in  a state  of  despair,  and  others  wrre 
on  the  point  of  emigrating  into  distant  countries.  The 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  chariots,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer,  and  others.  They  were  first  adopt- 
ed, probably,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  warrior, 
and  thus  enabling  him  to  see  the  field  and  direct  his 
course  whither  it  might  be  most  necessary,  as  well  as  for 
giving  him  an  advantage  in  taking  a surer  aim  with  the 
bow,  the  sword,  or  the  javelin ; and  they  were  especially 
adapted  for  tpeed , either  for  succour  or  flight.  1 nose  of 
the  kingofCanaan,  under  the  command  of  Si  sera,  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  for  strength,  cither  to  resist  at- 
tack, or  to  break  the  ranks  of  opposing  warriors.  Thus 
the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  armed 
with  scythes  and  other  deadly  instruments,  turning 
with  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  driven  with  great 
fury;  wherever  they  were  impelled,  such  machines  would 
become  almost  irresistible,  mowing  down  whole  Alee 
of  men,  and  producing  the  most  terrible  slaughter. 

Trade  now  perished,  for  no  caravans  dared  to  oceupy 
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Iiiag»|diy.  the  public  roads,  which  were  infested  by  banditti ; the 
N-**'s*  course  of  justice  was  miserably  impeded  inconsequence 
a.  m.  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  towns 
-688.  and  districts;  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
u.  c.  country  were  sacrificed  to  those  apprehensions  which 
1316.  were  too  justly  entertained  of  the  maraud i tig  enemy 
who  pressed  to  the  very  gates  of  the  fortified  places, 
iv.bondt.  In  this  critical  emergency,  Deborah,  a prophetess, 
A>  M was  also  a judge  and  ruler  of  several,  if  not  of  all  the 
2708  tribes  of  Uriel  She  is  represented,  in  conformity  with 
— * the  simplicity  of  the  times,  as  sitting  under  a palm-tree, 
i*  or  between  Rama  aud  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  to  dis- 
charge  the  important  duties  of  her  station.  As  the 
supreme  magistrate,  she  sent  an  authoritative  message 
lo  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who  resided  in  Kcdesli- 
Naphtuli,  to  collect  fortes  from  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
ami  Naphtali  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  men,  ami 
repair  immediately  to  Mount  Tabor,  assuring  him  of 
complete  success  in  an  expedition  against  the  army  of 
Canaan,  under  Sistra.  This  disclosure  of  the  event, 
\ulh  which  Deborah  was  of  course  acquainted  by  an 
iunucthat!:  inspiration,  was  intended  to  dissipate  those 
feelings  of  despondency,  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
even  in  the  pious  part  of  the  Israelitish  community. 
Barak  at  first  started  an  objection,  amounting  to  a posi- 
tive refusal  to  go.  unless  accompanied  by  the  prophe- 
tess herself,  which  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  eminent  men, 
than  to  any  disinclination  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  or  any  feelings  of  jealously  against  its  pre- 
sent ruler.  Deborah  instantly  replied  in  terms  indica- 
tive of  the  heroism  and  energy'  of  her  mind,*1 1 will  surely 
go  with  thee and  the  forces  of  Israel  were  mustered 
under  their  joint  inspection,  to  attempt  the  honourable 
service  of  breaking  those  fetters  ofbondage,  in  which  their 
country  had  been  so  long  confined.  Sisera  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  arrangement,  encamped  with  his  nine 
hundred  iron  chariots,  between  Haroshelh  and  the  river 
K is  lion.  Tho  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  might 
well  have  excited  a painful  apprehension  of  the  issue, 
Ivad  not  full  confidence  in  God  inspired  both  the  pro- 
phetess and  her  general  with  a courage:  suited  to  the 
occasion.  Deborah  seized  the  important  moment,  and 
urged  Barak  to  put  his  chosen  hand  of  intrepid  warriors 
in  motion.  They  descended  upon  the  foe  like  a thunder- 
bolt of  providence,  and  discomfited  the  three  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  (such  is  the  es- 
timate of  Josephus)  which  stretched  along  the  circum- 
jacent valley  of  Mount  Tabor.  So  complete  was  the 
victory,  that  the  Canaanitish  general  being  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and 
defeated,  dispirited,  and  alone,  fled  to  the  tent  of  a 
Kenite  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  he  was 
JmI.  acquainted.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Jacl,  the  wife 
of  Ileber,  who  appeared  to  pay  him  every  attention 
that  a sympathizing  hospitality  demanded  ; and  whom 
he  implored  to  guard  ins  slumbers  at  the  door  of  the 
tent.  He  felt  himself  additionally  secure,  perhaps,  from 
the  custom  of  the  country',  which  interdicted  all  stran- 
gers from  entering  the  women’s  apartments.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  in  a sound  sleep,  than  she  seized  upon  a 
long  tent-nail  ami  a hammer,  and  softly  approaching 
the  couch  of  the  fugitive,  she  struck  the  nail  through  his 
head  and  transfixed  him  to  the  ground.  In  this  condi- 
tion she  presented  him  to  the  Hebrew  general,  with  an 
exultation  that  is  more  than  justified  by  the  extraor- 


dinary culogium  pronounced  upon  the  action  in  the-  song  Sairud  and 
composed  upon  the  occasion  of  thu  victory,  by  the  Uic  Judge*, 
prophetess  who  plumed  and  accomplished  it.  The 
pursuit  continued  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  river  £*  ** 
Kishon  swelling  to  an  unusual  height,  and  overflowing  * 
its  banks,  swept  away  thousands  ; so  that  the  very  b.  c. 
elements  seemed  ready  to  assist  in  promoting  the  1296. 
Israelitish  cause. 

The  north  of  Canaan  was  now  emancipated  from 
slavery  for  forty  years,  in  which  interval  this  preverse 
people  returned  to  their  ancient  course  of  rebellion,  and 
again  provoked  their  supreme  ruler  to  chastise  them. 

During  this  period,  we  read  of  another  messenger  of 
vengeance.  They  were  exposed  to  so  distressing  a 
famine,  that  multitudes  were  necessitated  to  remove 
from  their  country  in  quest  of  a foreign  settlement,  and 
among  these  Elimelecli,  a Bethlehemite,  with  his  wife 
Naomi,  ami  his  two  sons,  who  afterwards  married  two  Naomi  «iwl 
Moabitish  women,  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Upon  the  decease  Buth. 
of  their  husbands,  Naomi,  who  was  now  a widow,  re- 
turned to  her  home.  She  was  accompanied  by  Ruth, 

Orpah  having  declined  the  journey  after  commencing  iL 
The  inother-in-law  at  length  contrives  an  advantageous 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Boaz,  by  whom  she  had 
Obcd,  the  father  of  Jesse,  and  grandfather  of  David 
through  which  line  the  Saviour  of  the  world  descended. 

Ihe  beautiful  episode  containing  this  story,  has  been 
thought  worthy  to  form  a distinct  hook  of  the  Sacred 
Canon. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  departure  of  the  children  a.  m. 
of  Israel  from  God,  the  Midianites,  in  conjunction  2748. 
with  the  Amalikites,  and  other  eastern  nations,  (pro- 
bably  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites),  were  permitted  to  1256. 
oppress  them  for  seven  years,  driving  them  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  into  the  fortified 
places.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  cultivate 
the  fields,  fur  the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  them  to  gather 
the  ripening  harvest,  covering  thp  whole  land  like  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude,  and  sweeping  away  every  de- 
scription of  cattle.  In  this  state  of  extreme*  impoverish- 
ment, they  presented  their  earnest  supplications  to  him 
whose  ears  were  never  shut  against  them,  and  whose 
strong  arm  never  refused  to  undertake  their  defence. 

A prophet  was  dispatched  to  reprove  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  angelic  messenger  arrived  to  provide  for 
their  deliverance.  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  CWeon, 
Abiezrite,  was  threshing  wheat  by  the  wine  press  for  A M> 
the  purpose  of  concealing  it  from  the  Midianites,  at  the  07.55, 
place  of  bis  residence,  Ophrah,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Ma-  — 
nasseh.  The  angel  sat  down  under  an  oak,  and  in  a ,\.q 
familiar  conversation  intimated  that  the  I-ord  had  chosen 
him  to  the  important  service  which  the  present  exigen- 
cies of  the  Israelitish  state  demanded.  Gideon  expressed 
in  reply,  great  despondency  at  the  posture  of  public 
affairs,  intimating  that,  he  was  convinced  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  merciless  fury  of  their  enemies,  and 
that  the  age  of  miraculous  interferences  was  past. 

The  angel  then  gave  him  a solemn  commission,  accom- 
panied with  a promise  of  success ; upon  which  a new 
difficulty  arose  : the  good  man  considered  himself  per- 
fectly disqualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  too  mean  an  extraction  to  be  employed  in 
so  honourable  a service.  To  this  the  only  answer  was, 
a peremptory  command  to  undertake  their  deliverance, 
and  on  encouraging  promise  of  divine  support.  Gideon 
expressed  his  wish  to  perform  the  usual  rites,  of  hos- 
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Biography,  pitality,  by  spreading  an  entertainment  before  the 
stranger,  to  which  he  signified  his  assent.  A kid  was 
a.  m.  accordingly  prepared  with  unleavened  cakes,  but  the 
275 5.  aagel  coni  mantled  liiiii  to  place  them  upon  a neighbour- 
B-  in"  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth  : as  soon  as  this  was 
1249  done,  the  celestial  visitant  touched  the  provisions  with 
the  end  of  a staff  that  was  in  his  hand, and  there  arose 
fire  out  of  the  rock,  which  consumed  it-  The  immediate 
disappearance  of  the  instrument  of  this  miracle,  con- 
vinced the  astonished  Israelite  of  the  true  nature  and 
design  of  this  manifestation  : and  upon  being  induced  to 
dismiss  his  apprehensions,  by  a voice  from  Heaven,  he 
built  an  altar  to  the  l>ord  upon  tin*  spot,  demolishing 
the  altar  and  the  grove  of  Baal  previously  erected  there, 
and  ottering  sacrifices  to  the  true  God.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  were  prodigiously  exasperated  at  this 
proceeding,  and  required  Joash  to  revenge  the  insult  to 
their  deity,  upon  his  son.  He,  however,  very  pro- 
perly suggested,  that  they  had  no  need  to  interfere,  for 
it  belonged  to  Baal  to  maintain  his  own  authority ; 
which  seems  to  have  pacified  these  idolaters,  and  gave 
occasion  to  tire  new  name  of  Jt  ruti- Haul  being  conferred 
upon  Gideon,  which  signifies  “ the  opposerof  Baal.  ’ 

Hr*  con-  In  the  mean  time  the  Midianites,  and  their  allies 
from  the  east,  assembled  their  forces  ami  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  Jczreel ; intelligence  of  which  no  sooner 
reached  Gideon,  than  he  was  instigated  by  a divine 
impulse,  to  summon  by  trumpet  his  own  family  and 
neighbourhood,  and  to  despatch  messengers  to  the  tribes 
of  Manasseh,  Ashur,  Zehuliin,  and  Naphtali,  to  unite 
in  the  common  cause,  and  disengage  themselves  by  one 
noble  eflbrt  from  their  disgraceful  servitude.  With 
this  they  complied,  and  his  army  soon  amounted  to 
thirty-two  thousand  men,  which,  though  very  conside- 
rable under  the  circumstances,  was  disproportionate  to 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  opposed  him  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  Previously  to  the 
anticipated  conflict,  the  Jewish  leader  solicited  a divine 
manifestation  to  confirm  his  hopes,  and  inspire  his 
soldiers.  He  placed  a fleece  of  wool  on  the  ground, 
which  he  requested  might  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  while  die  surrounding  surface  remained  dry, 
and  the  next  night  reversed  it,  entreating  that  the  fleece 
might  be  dry,  while  the  ground  was  moist  with  dew. 
In  both  cases  he  was  gratified,  and  all  his  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  cessation  of  miracles  removed. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  greater 
interpositions.  Gideon  was  informed  by  a divine  inti- 
mation, that  the  army  was  too  numerous : for  during  the 
Theocracy,  it  vras  constantly  made  evident,  that  though 
an  arm  of  flesh  wielded  the  sword  of  war,  success  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  the  Omni|iotent  God  ; and  he  was 
required  to  issue  a proclamation,  that  whoever  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  result  of  the  pending  conflict,  was  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  camp,  which  occasioned  the  departure 
of  two-and- twenty  thousand.  But  as  ten  thousand  still 
remained,  and  were  still  deemed  too  numerous,  Gideon 
was  ordered  to  take  the  soldiers  to  a certain  water  to 
drink,  where  he  should  decide  by  a certain  intelligible 
signal  upon  the  men  who  were  to  engage  in  the  battle. 
Every  one  that  lapped  up  the  water  with  his  tongue  like 
a dog,  was  to  be  placed  apart  from  the  others  who  hud 
down  to  drink,  the  former  of  whom,  amounting  only  to 
three  hundred,  were  ultimately  appointed  to  the  arduons 
service.  These  three  hundred  chosen  men  were  divided 
into  three  companies,  with  a trumpet  in  every  man's 


band,  and  a lamp  in  an  empty  pitcher.  While  this  arrange-  .-wumei  «Mi 
ment  was  making,  Gideon,  by  divine  direction,  took  his  ^ 
servant,  aiul  went  down  to  the  Midianitish  camp,  where 
be  overheard  a conversation  between  two  soldiers,  in  a.  n. 
which  one  was  relating  to  the  other  u dream,  which  the  ‘J ?55, 

latter  interpreted  as  significant  of  the  complete  over-  c. 
throw  of  their  army.  Returning  to  the  camp,  die  1249. 
general  drew  out  his  men,  and  advanced  upon  the 
ivlidianitcs  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  watch 
of  the  night ; when  suddenly  breaking  their  pitchers, 
and  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  exclaimed,  “ The 
sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon  f This  unusual  sound  n 

and  appearance  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  spread  instant  ^ ‘l1^ ^ ‘ 
consternation  throughout  the  Midianitish  camp ; every 
one  smote  his  fellow,  incapable  of  distinguishing  each 
other  in  the  darkness,  and  impelled  to  mutual  slaughter 
by  a spirit  of  infatuation  from  the  Lord  ; and  the  whole 
host  fled  in  different  directions  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. While  Gideon  warmly  pursued  them,  he  des- 
patched messengers  into  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the 
vicinity,  requiring  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure 
without  delay  the  passes  of  the  river  Jordan,  to  intercept 
the  enemy's  retreat  Two  Midianitish  princes,  Orel) 
and  Zeeb,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and 
were  immediately  decapitated. 

Gideon,  with  his  three  hundred  men,  having  crossed 
Jordan,  “ faint,  yet  pursuing,"  applied  to  the  towns  of 
Succnth  and  Pemiel,  for  a supply  of  provisions ; but 
meeting  with  a refusal,  he  went  forward,  leaving  only  a 
threat  of  exercising  upon  them  an  exemplary  retaliation 
at  his  return.  The  two  kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and 
Zahnuuna,  being  at  Karkor,  with  fifteen  thousand  of 
their  own  troops,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as 
had  survived  this  disastrous  flight,  the  Israelitish  hero 
suddenly  attacked  and  dispersed  them,  taking  captive 
the  kings.  He  hastened  buck  ill  triumph  to  the  two 
citic6  that  had  refused  him  provisions,  and  ridiculed  his 
inferiority  of  force ; the  princes  of  Succoth  he  tore  in 
pieces  with  thorns  and  briars;  tin*  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
iiuel  he  slew,  and  demolished  their  fortifications.  As 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  slain  his  brethren  at  Tabor, 

Gideon  desired  his  son  Jethcr  to  fall  upon  them;  but 
his  youthful  timidity  left  tile  hero  to  execute  his  ven- 
geance with  his  own  hands.  These  instances  of  zeal 
induced  the  people  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the 
supreme  authority,  proposing  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  posterity ; his  impression,  however,  of  the  true 
nature  of  that  government  under  which  they  lived,  and 
the  guilt  of  usurping  the  divine  dominion,  led  him  at 
once  to  decline  their  offer,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with 
merely  taking  the  golden  ear-rings,  with  the  other 
ornaments  and  apparel  of  the  Midianitish  sovereigns, 
and  the  chains  with  which  their  superstition,  no  less 
than  their  vanity,  invested  the  necks  of  their  camels. 

Of  these  materials,  he  funned  an  epbod,  which  he 
placed  as  a memorial  of  his  successes  in  the  city  of 
Opluah;  but  it  afterwards  proved  a snare  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  tribes,  who  perverted  it  to  idolatrous  pur- 
l>o$eg.  Gideon  had  many  wives,  by  whom  he  nod 
seventy  sons,  and  one  named  Ahimelech,  by  a concu-  Abiuwleeb. 
bine  at  Shechcm.  He  had  given  so  effectual  a blow  to  A M 
the  enemies  of  bis  country,  that  it  enjoyed  forty  years  2795* 
of  tranquillity  during  his  administration,  and  he  expired 
at  Ophrah  at  an  advanced  age.  But  no  sootier  had  they 
closed  his  sepulchre,  than  the  lAaeliles  revolted  from  1 -v. . 
God,  addicted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Baalberith, 
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Bi«y»ptiy,  and  luperadded  to  their  other  impieties  the  basest  in- 
gratitude  towards  the  family  of  their  late  deliverer. 
a.  m.  At  length  Abimelech,  full  of  ambitious  projects,  rc- 
279.1),  paired  to  Shechem,  where  he  obtained  the  interest  of 
uis  family  connection*  to  support  his  claims  to  royalty; 
1209.  anr*  PnU*n£  an  effectual  end  to  the  rivalry  of  bis 
seventy  brethren,  at  Ophrah,  by  murdering  them,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Jutham,  who  contrived  to 
escape,  the  fratricide  returned  to  receive  the  dignity  of 
king  from  a people  who  ought  rather  to  have  promoted 
JothaaT*  him  to  a scaffold.  As  soon  as  Jotham  was  informed  of 
l*rablc.  this  proceeding,  he  hastened  to  the  top  of  .Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  whence  he  overlooked  Shechcni,  ami  addressed 
the  inhabitants  m a parable,  descriptive  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  modest  Gideon  above  the  vain  aspi- 
rant whom  their  votes  had  elevated  to  royal  power. 
Comparing  the  one  to  a bramble,  and  the  other  to  the 
olive  tree.  The  parable  of  Jotham,  the  most  aucient 
in  the  world,  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  beauty,  its 
force,  point,  simplicity,  adaptation  to  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  indignation,  impart  to  it  the  most  touching 
pathos.  Ho  glances  at  the  services  rendered  by  his 
father  to  an  ungrateful  people — the  humility  which  had 
characterized  him  in  his  glorious  career — the  mean 
birth,  the  cruel  qualities,  and  the  boundless  ambition 
of  Abimelech— and  concludes  with  a burst  of  indignant 
passion,  calculated  to  move  the  most  insensible  heart. 
Antiquity,  afterwards  so  fruitful  in  parables,  can  pro- 
duce few  things  that  equal,  and  none  that  surpass,  this 
first  specimen  of  figurative  reproof  and  instruction. 

Jotnam’s  remonstrance,  however,  does  not  seem 
at  the  time  to  have  produced  any  considerable  effect: 
but  at  the  expiration  of  threctyears,  the  sin  of  Abimelech 
began  to  firm  its  punishment;  his  subjects  became  uni- 
versally dissatisfied,  and  even  formed  a plan  of  assas- 
sination. One  Gaa),  the  son  of  Ebed,  at  this  crisis 
insinuated  himself  into  their  confidence,  assumed  a tem- 
porary government,  protected  their  agricultural  labours, 
and  promoted  by  his  example,  that  spirit  of  dissipation 
whicn  accords  with  an  unsettled  and  factious  state  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  absence  of  Abimelech,  Zebu  I,  who  acted 
for  him,  communicated  all  that  passed  ; the  threats  of 
Gaol  and  his  companions,  and  the  measures  which  they 
had  already  adopted,  by  fortifying  the  city,  to  exclude 
him  for  ever  from  the  sovereignty.  Abimelech  hastened 
x by  forced  marches  all  night,  and  invested  the  city  in 
four  companies.  Gaal  went  out  to  meet  him,  but  was 
aooo  defeated.  The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  : 
Zebu)  procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal;  Abimelech 
pressed  into  the  gates,  carried  the  place,  and  utterly 
destroyed  it : the  inhabitants  perisned  miserably ; a 
thousand  of  them  were  burned  by  the  conqueror  and 
his  associates,  in  a fort  belonging  to  the  temple  of  their 
god,  whether  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  neighbouring 
town  of  Thobcz  having  united  in  the  revolt,  Abimelech 
immediately  assaulted  and  took  it,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  in  a tower. 
a.  m.  He  attempted  to  set  this  also  on  fire;  but  a woman 
2798.  cast  a piece  of  millstone  upon  the  head  of  Abimo- 
u,  c.  lech,  which  fractured  his  scull,  so  that  he  had  only 
ItOG.  t,me  t0  hi*  armour-bearer  to  despatch  him,  that 

he  might  be  saved  from  the  dishonour  of  so  ignomi- 
nious a death.  The  Israelites  instantly  dispersed,  and 
the  civil  commotiomsAbsidcd. 

Tola,  the  eon  -of  Puah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 


next  succeeded  to  the  government,  which  he  held  WithSanmef  and 
seeming  credit  lohiinscif  during  threo-and-twenty  years.  **» 

After  him  Jair,  a Gileadite,  judged  Israel  two-and- 
twenty  years.  He  was  intent  upon  the  aggrandise-  Tola*  J«ir, 
ment  of  his  own  family,  and  suffered  the  people  to  c* 
relapse  into  so  corrupt  a state,  that  there  w;u»  not  an  a.  M. 
idol  of  any  neighbouring  nation  which  they  did  not  2821. 
worship:  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  r.  c. 
up  by  providence  to  the  power  of  the  Philistines  and  1183. 
the  Ammonites, 

Punishment,  as  on  former  occasions  of  a similar 
kind,  restored  them  to  their  senses;  aud  brooming 
deeply  humbled  for  their  transgressions,  a new  de- 
liverer wax  raised  up  in  the  person  of  jErimmi.  He  ir. 
was  the  son  of  Gilead,  by  a concubine  : and  when  his  2843. 
father  was  dead,  the  sons  of  his  wife  expelled  him  from  tT~c. 
their  society,  on  the  ground  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  i|(>|. 
which  disqualified  him  for  a common  inheritance.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  in  the  land  of  Toh,  a ™ 
place  no  where  else  mentioned,  hut  probably  situated 
near  Gilead,  at  the  entrance  of  Arabia  Deserla.  In 
process  of  time  the  Ammonites  sought  am  occasion  of 
war,  and  the  Gileadites  sent  their  chiefs  to  solicit 
Jephthah  to  head  their  forces.  He  at  first  reproached 
them  for  their  past  disrespectful  treatment;  but  at 
length  agreed  to  accept  the  command,  upon  condition 
of  their  engaging  to  confer  the  government  upon  him, 
in  case  of  success.  His  first  measure  was  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Ammon,  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  his  hostility  ; to  which  an  answer 
was  returned,  intimating  his  title  to  a land  of  which  he 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  during  the.  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt : to  which  Jephthah  replied,  that 
the  Amoritcs,  who  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
Country,  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  successful  arms 
of  his  ancestors,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  pass  through  it;  and  that  the  right  to 
the  continued  possession  of  what  conquest  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  a conquest  obtained  under  the 
special  direction  of  heaven,  had  never  been  disputed, 
till  his  unwarrantable  invasion,  for  the  period  of 
three  hundred  years.  This  negociation  was.  However, 
closed  by  the  determination  of  the  king  of  Ammon  at 
all  events  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jephthah,  therefore, 
immediately  mode  the  necessary  arrangements,  under 
the  direction  of  a supernatural  influence : and,  according 
to  the  religious  custom  of  the  times,  pledged  himself  iu 
a vow  to  God, that  if  he  should  be  favoured  with  success, 
whatever  came  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet 
him  upon  hia  return,  should  be  devoted  to  the  I*ord  as 
a burnt-offering.  His  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
speedily  accomplished,  in  a complete  victory  over  the 
enemy,  with  a general  slaughter.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  house  at  Mizpeh,  to  his  inexpressible  sorrow,  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
those  congratulations  which  from  the  nature  of  his  vow 
tnqst  have  awakened  the  deepest  anguish;  but  whether  to 
fulfil  it  he  really  sacrificed  her,  is  an  historical  question, 
that  has  occasioned  many  and  vehement  disputations.* 

• Although  it  fo  not  possible  hrrr  to  recapitulate  the  various  ar- 
gument* adduced  by  opposite  writers  on  this  great  question,  wo 
acknowledge  ourseirct  disposed  to  tubiuit  tn  th«  judgment  of  oaf 
reader*  as  cmr  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  tint  she  wa*  *ux  sacrificed, 
bat  consecrated.  1.  Dec*u»e  snch  an  offering  would  have  been  im- 
pious; human  sacrifice*  being  held  up  always  in  the  scripture*  a* 
most  abhorrent  to  God-  t.  Because  a provision  was  nude  in  the 
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After  these  transactions,  a disturbance  of  a different 
nature,  and  quite  unexpected,  arose  from  the  resentful 
feelings  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  involved  Jephthah  in 
great  embarrassment.  They  fancied  themselves  ne- 
glected in  the  summons  which  had  been  issued  to  unite 
against  the  late  invaders  of  the  country,  and  threatened 
to  set  his  house  on  fire  to  Tevengc  the  insult.  They 
had  expressed  u similar  jealousy  on  a former  occasion, 
and  had  been  pacified;  but  now  they  were  so  perverse 
that  Jephthah  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms; 
and,  having  conquered  them  in  battle,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  passes  of  Jordan,  whither  if  any  one  came, 
and  they  discovered  him  to  be  an  Ephraimite,  which 
was  ascertained  by  his  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Shibboleth , he  was  shun.  On  this  fatal  day  forty-two 
thousand  perished.  Thus,  after  an  honourable  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  for  six  years,  Jephthah  died, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

Of  his  next  three  successors,  lux  an  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  seven  years,  Eiox,  a Zebulonite, 
who  held  the  government  ten  years,  and  Abdon,  the 
son  of  Hillel,  a Pirathonilc,  who  ruled  eight  years, 
nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  excepting  that  the  first 
and  th“  last  had  numerous  families. 

It  U again  said  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  “ did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord and  in  consequence  of  this 
defection,  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Philistines  forty  years;  for  although  these  enemies 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew  nauon,  having  only  five  cities 
of  any  magnitude,  yet  were  they  the  appointed  scourge 
of  the  rebellious  people  of  God,  who  determined  to  dis- 
play his  interposing  authority  and  providence,  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  human  agent  employed  to  execute  his 
purposes  of  punishment,  as  well  as  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  miraculous  manifestations  in  dispensing  victory,  to 
Israel.  Once  more  a persou  of  a singular  character 
was  raised  up  to  effect  a new  deliverance.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  were  all  extraordinary.  Samson 
was  the  son  of  Manoali,  a Danite,  whose  wife  was 
assured  by  a celestial  visitant,  that  the  barrenness 
which  had  so  long  occasioned  her  very  painful  anxieties, 
should  be  removed;  and  us  it  was  the  divine  intention 
to  bestow  a child  upon  them,  lie  gave  directions  re- 
specting her  own  mode  of  living,  wliich  was  to  be  ab- 
stemious, and  the  consecration  of  her  future  son  as  a 
Jfazarite  from  the  womb ; a term  applied  to  those  who 
were  separated,  either  voluntarily  or  by  their  parents, 
to  a life  of  mortification  and  hardship,  with  a view  to 


Jcwiah  law  for  the  redemption  of  that  which  «n  not  miital.itr  far  • 
horat>off«Tui£.at  u price  expmsly  stipulated  in  the  law.  .1.  Kecautc 
the  original  test  dot1*  not  rrquiiv  any  such  conclusion ; tin- Hebrew 
particle  mu  signifying  ir,  as  wdl  •*  «uri ; Jfplithuh's  vow  will  then 
rend,  " it  sWl  surely  he  the  Lord's  ; nr,  l will  offer  it  Up  for  a burnt- 
offering;"  i.  e.  supposing  it  to  he  n victim  fit  for  sacrifice.  Otherwise 
it  shall  be  dedicated  hv  consecration.  Nor  does  ihe  story  affirm  the 
sacrifice,  every  subsequent  part  of  it  stating  otdy  that  he  did  '*  ac- 
cording to  his  vtiw."  4.  llecuuse  her  desire  to  bewail  her  virginity, 
and  the  yiaiu  of  tbe  daughter*  of  bred  annually,  appear  best  to 
iiccord  with  this  representation — the  same  word,  which  is  rendered 
lo  lament  her,  being  capable  of  the  transition  to  luowra  milk  her. 
The  Fathers,  incited,  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  There  tan 
be  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeniii  originated 
here  ; and  it  it  remarkable,  that  several  of  the  heathen  writer*  who 
relate  it,  represent  the  goddesa  Diana  (the  patroness  of  virginity)  as 
interposing  and  preventing  the  execution  of  io  horrid  a purpose. 


accomplish  some  important  design.  She  hastened  to  Samuel  and 
communicate  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  her  husband,  the  Judges, 
who  entreated  God  to  permit  the  return  of  the  meg- 
senger,  whom  lie  supposed  to  be  au  ordinary  prophet ; A-  **• 
but  his  second  visit  was  to  his  wife,  in  the  solitude  of  2803* 
the  field.  She  immediately  went  in  search  of  Manoah,  j».  c. 
to  whom  the  same  injunctions  were  repeated  with  those  1141. 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  his  partner;  after 
which  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  stranger,  were  attested  by  a miraculous  disap- 
pearance in  the  fiamc  of  a incut-offering. 

Samson,  the  son  of  this  pious  pair,  gave  frequent  in- 
dications of  his  martini  spirit  in  his  youth,  and  is 
expressly  said  to  have  bceu  blessed  by  the  Lord,  and 
at  times  moved  by  his  Spirit.  (Judges  xiii.  24,  25.)  HU  fir»t  ex- 
At  a niaturer  age  he  fell  in  love  with  a Philistine  woman  P*w,ta* 
at  Tinmalh,  from  a connection  with  whom  his  parents 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  ignorant  at  the 
time  that  this  was  a secret  arrangement  of  Providence 
to  accomplish  important  purposes.  Their  objections, 
however,  soon  yielded  to  parental  fondness,  and  they 
accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  in  order  to  negotiate  the 
projected  union.  On  the  journey  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  strength  and  heroism,  by  destroying  a 
lion ; though  it  was  done  in  some  bye-path  into  which  he 
had  turned,  and  for  the  present  he  concealed  the  exploit 
from  his  parents.  Upon  his  return  some  time  afterwards 
to  consummate  the  marriage,  lie  found  a swarm  of  bees 
and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ; for  though,  as 
naturalists  have  observed,  these  insects  are  averse  to 
flesh,  and  to  any  offensive  smell,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  in  so  sultry  a climate  the  moisture  was  quickly 
exhaled  from  the  carcase,  leaving  nothing  but  a dry 
skeleton,  on  which  the  bees  settled.  He  took  the 
honey,  and  shared  it  with  his  father  and  mother, 
without  informing  them  how  he  had  obtained  it.  A 
few  days  afterwunls,  at  the  wedding-feast  at  Timnath, 
where  thirty  youths  had  been  invited  to  do  him  honour, 
he  proposed  a riddle  in  these  words,  “ Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet- 
ness * which  they  could  only  explain,  after  seven  days 
of  vain  conjecture,  hy  forcibly  obtaining  the  secret  from 
the  bride.  He  had  of  course  to  pay  the  forfeit,  which  he 
had  himself  appointed,  of  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  suit*  of 
clothes;  but  to  procure  them  ho  repaired  to  Askelon, 
where  be  sle  w thirty  men  ; an  action  which  cannot  be 
even  plausibly  defended,  excepting  on  the  ground  of  a 
divine  impulse  prompting  him  to  hostilities  against  the 
Philistines,  and  thu9  assiduously  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Theocracy.  The  treachery  of  his  wife, 
however,  induced  him  to  leave  her,  though  without 
any  formal  divorce.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  a kid  as 
a present,  and  went  to  seek  a reconciliation  with  his 
wife;  but  being  denied  admittance  to  her  chamber  by 
her  father,  who  informed  him  that  she  had  been  given 
to  one  of  his  companions  during  his  absence,  he  sternly 
refused  the  offer  of  her  fairer  sister,  and  prepared  to 
resent  the  injury  upon  the  Philistines,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  secret  contrivers  of  his  misfortune.  Having  pro-  Detraction- 
cured  about  three  hundred  foxes,  or  jackals,  he  fastened  of  the  com 
them  tail  to  tail  in  couples,  with  a lighted  firebrand  be-  •!»  Pa*- 
tween,  and  turned  them  into  the  corn-fields,  which  they 
set  on  fire,  with  the  vines  and  olive-trees.  This  singular 
act  of  Samson  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  a feast 
observed  by  the  Romans,  and  mentioned  by  Ovid,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  origin* 
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. It  was  held  in  April,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest ; 
-'and  one  ceremony  was,  to  let  loose  foxes  with  torches 
tied  to  their  tails. 

C«r  mis**  rinctl*  ardentia  todi* 

Tens  fount  \uljxe»,c*5i*»  doemria  inibi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i».  1.681. 

As  soon  as  the  Philistines  discovered  the  authorof  this 
mischief,  they  burned  his  father-in-law  and  wife  in  the 
house,  which  only  provoked  him  to  fresh  and  caper  re- 
sentment. Great  numbers  of  them  were  slain  by  his  hand, 
when  he  retreated  to  the  rock  Elam  , in  the  trilie  of  Judah, 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  its  summit ; but  the  Phi- 
listines bring  determined  to  avenge  themselves,  col- 
lected a considerable  force,  and  demanded  of  the  people 
that  they  should  deliver  up  Samson.  Willing  to  comply, 
probably  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
a refusal,  they  sent  three  thousand  men,  first  to  ex- 
postulate, and  then  to  seize  upon  him.  He  readily 
yielded  himself  up,  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
personally  interfere  in  the  present  quarrel ; accordingly 
he  was  hound  with  two  new  cords,  and  taken  to  the 
Philistine  encampment.  They  began  to  exult;  when  a 
divine  impulse  invigorated  his  nerves,  and  snapping 
the  cords  asunder,  he  snatched  up  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  and  levelled  a thousand  men  with  the  dust.  His 
exhaused  spirits  were  recruited  after  the  action  by  a 
miraculous  supply  of  water  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

After  a repulse  so  dispiriting  to  the  enemy,  the  Is- 
rael itish  hero  did  not  scruple  to  venture  into  Gaza,  one 
of  their  cities,  and  lodge  in  a house  of  public  enter- 
tainment. A guard  was  immediately  placed  round  the 
house  and  at  the  city  gates  to  prevent  his  escape;  but 
he  rose  at  midnight  and  carried  off  the  gales,  posts, 
bars,  and  chains,  to  the  top  of  a hill,  near  or  in  sight  of 
Hebron  : the  distance  between  the  two  places  was  no 
less  than  twenty  miles.  The  guards,  who  did  not  in- 
terrupt him,  were  probably  paralysed  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  extraordinary,  and,  to  every  appearance, 
superhuman  action. 

The  next  adventure  exhibits  Samson  in  a very  un- 
fa vourable  light.  Hu  attached  himself  to  a woman, 
named  Delilah,  who  lived  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  a place 
celebrated  for  its  choice  wines,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Esohol,  Whence  the  Israelilish  spies  formerly 
brought  the  luxuriant  sample  of  grapes.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  maintain  that  this  was  a legal  marriage, but  with 
too  little  probability  ; no  allusion  being  made  in  scripture 
history  to  any  such  contract,  and  there  being  nothing  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  either  to  justify  any  other  con- 
clusion, than  that  she  was  a mercenary  prostitute,  and 
r.  he  her  infatuated  captive.  The  five  Philistine  princes 
were  not  a little  gratified  to  hear  of  this  amour,  ex- 
pecting that  by  dextrous  management  they  might 
render  it  subservient  to  their  hostility  against  .Samson. 
They  immediately  offered  the  woman  a large  bribe  of 
eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  each,  or  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  shekels  in  the  whole,  upon  con- 
dition of  her  ascertaining  from  him  the  source 
of  his  extraordinary  strength,  and  how  it  might  be 
countervailed.  He  at  first  amused  her  with  the  as- 
surance tbnt  if  he  were  bound  with  seven  green  xcitht 
(probably  the  flexible  branches  of  vines,  which  arc  very 
tough),  ne  should  become  as  weak  as  another  man. 
This  experiment  was  soon  tried;  but  the  Philistines 
found  themselves  deceived,  for  he  broke  them  as  soon 
as  he  was  attacked.  Next,  pretending  that  new  ropes 


which  had  never  been  used  would  fully  accomplish  the  Samuel 
purpose  of  enfeebling  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  tbs  Jod*es 
bound ; but  when  they  would  have  seized  him,  lie 
snapped  them  as  before.  A third  time  he  deceived 
Delilah  and  his  enemies,  hv  directing  her  to  weave  the 
seven  locks  of  his  hair,  with  the  web,  into  tresses ; but  »•  c. 
he  awoke  out  of  sleep,  and  went  away  with  the  pin  of  1120. 
the  beam  and  web,  or  the  whole  machinery  of  the  loom. 

At  length,  by  incessant  importunity,  this  crafty 
woman  obtained  the  important  secret  that  his  strength 
lay  in  the  preservation  of  his  hair.*  He  stated  to  her 
that,  having  been  a Nazarite  from  his  conception,  no 
razor  had  touched  his  head  ; hut  that  if  deprived  of  this 
ornament  and  glory,  which  was  also  the  sign  of  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Nazariteship,  upon  which 
divine  aid  depended,  he  should  certainly  he  enfeebled. 

Upon  this  she  despatched  a message  in  all  haste  to  the 

lords  of  the  Philistines,  who  deposited  in  her  hand  the 

price  of  her  treachery ; and  when  she  had  cut  off  his 

hair  as  he  lay  aslepp  upon  her  lap,  the  Philistines  took 

him,  put  out  his  eyes,  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  Samson  it 

and,  having  curried  him  to  Gaza,  compelled  him  to  do 

the  work  of  a slave  in  a prison.  In  this  ignominious  •hlluthies. 

condition  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  on  a certain 

occasiou  the  Philistines  assembled  in  great  multitudes 

to  offer  a sacrifice  and  keep  a feast  in  honour  of  Dagon, 

their  god,  to  whom  they  attributed  their  success  in 

securing  the  detested  Israelite.  In  the  midst  of  the 

festivity,  and  with  a view  to  enhance  its  pleasures,  they 

thought  of  sending  for  Samson,  that  they  might  indulge 

the  dastard  spirit  of  ridicule  over  a humbled  enemy. 

But  their  sport  was  soon  terminated  by  an  unexpected 
calamity;  for  having  requested  the  lad  that  led  him 
about,  io  allow  him  a little  respite  by  reclining  against 
ono  of  the  two  pillars  which  supported  the  building, 

Samson  uttered  a fervent  petition  to  heaven  for  strength 
to  be  avenged  on  the  Philistines,  and  grasping  firmly 
both  the  pillars,  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  the 
other  With  his  left,  he  pulled  them  frorti  their  positions, 
and  buried  himself  with  three  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Philistine  princes,  in  one  mighty  ruin.  Thus 
ended  the  exploits  of  twenty  years.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  what  was  the  shape  of  the  building  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  these  immense  multi- 
tudes of  spectators  were  assembled,  or  to  What  purposes 
it  was  usually  devoted.  But  it  is  evident  that  ancient 
structures  frequently  depended  much,  or  wholly,  upon 
a single  pillar  or  stone;  the  whole  strength  of  this 
building,  for  instance,  rested  upon  the  two  pillar^ 
supporting  the  roof.  A similar  stress  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  other  cases,  upon  the  corner-stone  (like  the 
kev-stone  of  the  arch)  to  which  such  frequent  allusion 
is  made  in  the  scriptures ; it  is  said  that  a theatre  of 
Rome,  capable  of  holding  many  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, was  so  constructed  as  to  depend  upon  a single 
pivot : and  hence  Cato  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
folly  and  rashness  of  the  Roman  people,  who  would 
trust  themselves  in  a building,  wherein,  if  a single 
hinge  gave  way,  more  lives  would  he  lost  than  were 

• — — Alcxtlior,  quara  Xm*s  hub*! ; cui  iplcmfidvs  o»tro 
Inter  bonontot  medio  tie  vert  ice  c«no* 

(Trials  fohmetet,  nugni  Mucia  regal. 

Tb alamos  taciturn*  pairmo? 

Inter ; ct  (hoi  facinns !)  fatal i nata  parentem 
Print  »uum  vpoJiat. 

_ Orld.  Meta*.  Mb.  viti.  I.  8—  JO  cl  Bl— 96. 
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Wegrapby.  sacrificed  in  the  buttle  of  Caunee.  His  relations  now 
fetched  homo  Sam  sou's  remains,  which  were  yielded 
without  hesitation  in  the  universal  panic,  to  give  them 
an  honourable  interment  in  his  father’s  sepulchre. 

During  the  entire  life  of  Samson,  and  after  his  death., 
the  Israelites  were  in  a state  of  general  subjection  to 
their  enemies ; and  in  what  sense  Samson  is  denomi- 
nated a judge  is  not  very  obvious:  not  certainly  as  a 
civil  magistrate,  but  probably  as  exercising  a defen- 
sive power  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  against  the 
exactions  and  insolence  of  their  oppressors.  As 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  ’ the  judges 
were  not  so  much  regular  governors,  os  extraordinary 
protectors  raised  up  and  invested  with  a divine  com- 
mission, for  the  purposes  of  occasional  interference 
to  effect  reformation,  or  to  afford  a defence,  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  Eli,  who  is  usually  ranked  in 
the  order  of  succession  next  to  Samson,  should,  how- 
ever, be  rather  considered  as  supreme  in  the  state 
during  the  period  in  which  the  latter  performed  his 
exploits.  But  although  for  forty  years  he  united  in 
himself  the  two  principal  civil  and  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, and  though  in  some  respects  he  was  highly  esti- 
mable, his  history,  os  given  in  Scripture,  consists  only 
of  a few  fragments,  interspersed  through  the  more  im- 
portant life  of  his  successor,  Samurl;  and  in  a similar 
manner  we  shall  interweave  it  in  our  narrative,  rather 
than  aim  to  give  it  a very  distinct  prominence. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  Eli  was  presiding  as  high 
priest  at  Shiloh,  that  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Efkanah,  a 
Levile,  and  an  inhabitant  of  R&mah,  having  gone 
to  the  usual  sacrificial  festival  at  Shiloh,  availed  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  “ pouring  out  her  soul  before 
God"  at  the  tabernacle;  requesting  the  removal  of  the 
reproach  which  she  daily  suffered  from  Pcninnah,  her 
copartner  in  the  embraces,  though  far  her  inferior  in  the 
affections  of  Elkanah,  by  the  bestowal  of  a son.  The 
fervent,  yet  silent  manner  of  her  appeal  induced  Eli  to 
mistake  her  emotions  for  intoxication,  with  which  he 
most  precipitately  accused  her,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  explained,  he  as  readily  retracted,  and 
changed  the  language  of  uuchari tableness  into  that  of 
benediction.  The  acceptance  of  Hannahs  prayer  was 
at  length  corroborated  in  the  birth  of  a child,  whom 
her  piety  and  gratitude  concurred  to  name  Samuel, 
that  is  “ asked  of  God."  Having  been  devoted  as  a 
Nazarite  from  his  infancy,  he  was  no  sooner  weaned, 
than  his  parents  presented  him  to  Eli  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
distinguishing  ephod. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Samuel  soon  began  to 
be  developed,  in  a commission  which  he  received  im- 
mediately from  Heaven,  to  denounce  its  displeasure 
against  Eli,  for  his  criminal  remissness  with  regard  to 
histwo  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, whose iibertine  base- 
ness was  scarcely  reproved,  and  not  at  all  restrained  by 
parental  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  aged  priest  upon 
the  occasion,  demands  notice,  and  deserves  imitation  ; 
-•  It  is  the  Lord*  he  exclaimed,  “ let  him  do  what 
^eemeth  him  good.”  ‘Hie  appearance  of  a prophet  like 
.Samuel  iu  this  period  of  suspended  revelations,  awakening 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  almost  desponding  Israelites  the 
liveliest  anticipations,  they  immediately  adopted  mea- 
sure* to  disenthral  themselves  from  Philistine  sub- 
jugation ; but  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  As  they  imputed  this  disaster  to  the 
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absence  of  the  ark,  it  was  fetched  into  the  camp  amidst  Samuel  and 
great  exultations,  but  a second  overthrow  involved  the  dwvJmlgct. 
Foss  of  thirty  thousand  foot  (among  whom  were  Hophni 
and  Phinehas),  and  above  all  of  the  ark,  which  the 
enemy  captured  ; intelligence  of  which  latter  calamity 
being  suddenly  communicated  to  Eli,  he  fell  backwards 
“ and  liis  neck  brake,  and  he  died.'’  The  Philistines 
had  but  little  cause  to  triumph  in  the  captivity  of  the 
ark.  This  sacred  possession  was  carried  into  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  to  whom  they  ascribed  their  victory ; 
and  the  priests,  upon  entering  the  national  shrine,  the 
next  morning,  found  their  god  fallen  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  ark.  Imputing  this  circumstance  to  accident, 
they  again  set  up  the  statue.  The  following  day,  the 
image  was  discovered  again  fallen,  and  the  head  and 
hands  broken  upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  loiApJei 
so  as  to  leave  the  trunk  only  remaining.  The  people 
themselves  were  smitten  with  grievous  bodily  diseases, 
which  pursued  them  from  city  to  city,  wherever  they 
transported  the  ark,  until  they  restored  it,  with  com- 
memorative offerings,  to  the  Israelites.  Dagon  is  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  historian  as  being  human  in  the 
upper  part  of  hia  figure  : in  the  lower,  he  is  supposed, 
upon  authorities  too  numerous  to  cite,  to  have  been 
in  the  shape  of  a fish. 

The  captivity  of  the  ark,  and  the  consequent 
suspension  of  the  public  services  at  Shiloh,  tended 
to  the  increasing  debasement  and  degeneration  of 
the  people,  which  only  stimulated  our  eminent  pro- 
phet and  ruler  to  exert  his  energies  to  accomplish  a 
general  reformation,  by  whose  meant  an  assembly  was  re* 
at  length  convened  at  Mizpeh,  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
licly  renouncing  their  shit,  and  returning  to  God  by 
fasting,  humiliation,  sacrifice,  and  prayer.  This  solem- 
nity excited  the  apprehensions  of  their  enemies,  who 
accordingly  determined  upou  frustrating  their  plans,  by 
coming  suddenly  upon  tnem ; but  as  their  repentance 
was  sincere,  and  their  consequent  reconciliation  to  of- 
fended goodness  immediate,  the  Supreme  Being  declared 
himself  in  their  favour  after  Samuels  sacrifice  and  inter- 
cession; the  Philistines  were  panic-struck  by  a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm,  and  by  their  flight  and  disper- 
sion enabled  the  pursuing  Israelites  ultimately  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace : in  commemoration  of  which  deliverance, 

Samuel  erected  a monumental  memorial,  which  be 
called  Ebmeztr,  or  “ the  stone  of  help.” 

While  victory  had  now  rendered  the  Israelites  secure 
from  external  attacks,  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  by  their  illustrious  governor,  conferred  upon 
them  internal  prosperity  and  happiness.  Samuel  ex- 
ercised his  judicial  authority  with  evident  advantage 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  by  annual  cir- 
cuits took  upon  himself  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  civil  affairs.  He  moreover  erected  a public  altar  of 
worship,  as  the  best  substitution  for  the  deserted  ordi- 
nances of  Shiloh;  and  to  him  have  been  ascribed  those 
institutions  which  were  called  the  tekool t of  the  pro-  tv  **,■»!» 
phets,  of  which  we  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  of  it*  prv- 
collect  auy  very  exact  information.  They  appear 
to  have  been  originally  established  in  the  cities  of 
the  I.evites,  which  were  diffused  through  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  plan  of 

Seueral  instruction.  In  these  seminaries  the  prophets 
evoted  themselves  to  tho  study  of  the  la*r,  were 
taught  the  art  of  psalmody,  and  awaited  the  call  into 
public  life  under  the  superintendance  of  one  of  the  same 
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clasa,  venerable  for  wisdom  or  years.  Age,  how- 
ever, relaxed  the  vigour  of  his  administration;  and 
Samuel,  in  consequence  of  appointing:  his  two  sons, 
Joel  and  Abiah,  to  execute  his  olfice,  soon  found,  by 
the  complaints  of  the  elders,  that  he  had  devolved  it 
into  unworthy  hands.  He  was  in  consequence  solicited 
to  appoint  a king:  over  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  a 
similar  form  of  government  to  that  of  other  nations. 
This  was  no  doubt  as  offensive  a request  to  Samuel, 
as  it  was  an  impious  and  ungrateful  one  toward  their 
supreme  liord  and  benefactor.  He  at  once,  therefore, 
applied  to  God,  in  the  exigency,  who  directed  him  to 
comply  with  their  desires,  after  a solemn  protest  against 
their  proceedings. 

The  introduction  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Sa- 
muel, and  the  several  circumstances  which  attended 
his  election  to  royalty,  furnish  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  ever  active  agency  of  providence;  control- 
ling every  seeming  casualty,  and  subordinating  to  its 
plans  the  most  trifling  coincidences.  Saul  and  his 
servant  were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  asses, 
which  had  strayed  from  home ; and  having  arrived 
nt  Hamah,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  Samuel  was 
iuquired  after  for  information  respecting  them.  The 
jjrophet  had  been  already  prepared  for  the  visit,  and 
instructed  how  to  act,  by  a divine  intimation.  Treat- 
ting  him  accordingly  with  murked  distinction  and 
respect,  he  first  held  a conference  with  Saul  in  the 
evening,  probably  to  explain  the  secret  designs  of 
providence,  and  in  the  ensuing  morning,  alter  send- 
ing the  servant  to  a proper  distance,  proceeded  to 
anoint  him  the  future  king  of  Israel,  giving  him 
prophetic  information  of  some  other  events  in  which 
he  would  be  personally  interested.  This  appoint- 
ment, it  must  be  remarked,  was  now  only  a private 
transaction,  but  calculated  to  satisfy  him  with  regard 
to  the  divine  decision  of  the  lot  by  which  he  was 
Subsequently  chosen  at  Mizpeh.  To  that  place,  whi- 
ther the  ark  was  conducted,  Samuel  convened  the 
people  ; and  when  the  lot  was  cast,  which  successively 
pointed  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  family  of  Matri, 
and  the  person  of  Saul,  his  majestic  appearance  so  well 
seconded  the  recommendatory  speech  of  Samuel,  that 
lie  at  once  gained,  with  few  exceptions,  the  universal 
attachment.  He  very  soon  signalized  himself  by  ren- 
dering prompt  and  effectual  succour  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jftbcsh-Gilcad,  who  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites, 
and  on  the  very  |>oint  of  a surrender ; a victory  which, 
by  enhancing  his  fame,  gave  him  a triumph  over  Ins 
secret  enemies.  A general  meeting  was  accordingly 
called  by  Samuel,  at  Gilgal,  where  the  election  of  Saul 
was  confirmed,  with  the  accompaniment  of  public  sacri- 
fices and  rejoicings.  Having  now  wholly  to  resign  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  person  he  had  him- 
self anointed  for  the  office,  Samuel  concluded  his  more 
public  life  by  an  oration,  truly  characteristic  of  his  in- 
tegrity of  principle  and  his  piety  of  mind.  He  challenged 
the  people  to  produce  any  instances  of  peculation  or 
inequity  during  his  administration ; recapitulated  some 
of  the  facta  of  their  past  history,  which  were  illustrative 
of  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  intimated  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  desiring  a king;  appeal- 
ing to  a miraculous  attestation  of  the  displeasure  of 
God,  hy  calling  far  a thunder-storm  in  that  season  of 
wheat-harvest,  when  it  was  so  unusual ; suggesting  at 
the  same  time  the  goodness  of  God  in  determining  not 


to  forsake  them  if  they  did  not  finally  renounce  his  au- 
thority. 

In  the  second  year  of  haul’s  reign,  hostilities  were 
renewed  against  the  Philistines.  The  king  having  re- 
paired to  Gilgal,  waited  with  impatience  for  Samuel  to 
assist  in  presenting  burnt-offerings,  till  at  length,  on 
the  seven tli  day,  the  services  were  ordered  to  proceed 
before  his  arrival;  which  occasioned  a severe  rebuke  from 
the  prophet,  and  an  assurance  that  his  precipitation 
would  ultimately  prove  subversive  of  his  dominiou. 
Shortly  after  this,  another  instance  of  Sauls  disobe- 
dience occurred  ; he  was  commanded  bv  God  through 
Samuel,  to  destroy  utterly  the  nation  of  tlie  Amalekiles, 
hut  under  the  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice  he  spared 
the  most  valuuble  portion  of  the  spoil,  together  with 
Agag,  their  king.  This  produced  a severe  remonstrance 
from  Samuel,  who  turned  abruptly  away  from  his  ex- 
cuses ; and  when  Saul  seized  his  garment,  which  rent 
in  his  hands,  Samuel  took  occasion  to  declare,  that 
the  Lord  had  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  him, 
and  had  bestowed  it  upon  another.  The  king's  urgent 
solicitations,  however,  induced  at  length  a compliance 
with  his  wish  that  Samuel  would  join  him  in  u public 
act  of  worship ; after  which,  the  prophet  slew  Agag, 
and  departed  to  Hamah,  never  more  to  hold  any  per- 
sonal communication  with  Saul. 

Still,  however,  he  retained  an  affection  for  the  king, 
and  long,  and  deeply  lamented  his  misconduct;  till  he 
was  roused  from  unavailing  grief  by  a message  from 
heaven,  desiring  him  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  IkmUow  the 
royal  unction  upon  David  his  distinguished. successor, 
to  whom  we  devote  a subsequent  article. 

Aficr  the  lapse  of  a few  years  from  this  period,  in 
which  David  was  encountering  the.  relentless  malignity 
of  Saul,  we  find  Samuel  still  at  Hamah,  and  accompa- 
nying David  to  Naioth,  a school  of  the  prophets,  as  a 
temporary  asylum,  when*  the  scripture  narrative  of  his 
lift*  doses. 

Samuel  died  about  four  years  before  Saul,  upwards 
of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2944,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  nation.  His 
rerna  ns  were  interred  at  Hamah,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence ; but  afterwards  they  are  said  to  have  been 
removed  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arcudius.  Jerome  states  that  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
golden  vessel,  wrapped  up  in  silk. 

Sainui  l was  a character  unquestionably  of  the  very 
first  class;  of  irreproachable  integrity,  undaunted  for- 
titude, unabating  zeal,  unaffected  and  unblemished 
piety ; sincere  as  a friend,  gentle  ns  a man,  virtuous 
as  a judge,  and  holy  as  a prophet.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles, he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  in  distributing 
the  Levites  appointed  by  David  for  the  temple  ser- 
vice, and  as  having  enriched  the  tabernacle  by  spoils 
taken  from  the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  written  the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad,  which,  of  course,  can 
be  understood  only  of  his  early  transactions.  The  first 
twenty  chapters  of  the  first  book  that  appears  under 
his  name,  are  with  the  utmost  probability  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  Talmudists;  and  he  was  the  first  in  the 
unbroken  chain  of  prophets,  that  extended  to  the  days 
of  Maluchi,  and  that  “ foretold,”  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Peter  (Acts,  ch.  iii.  v.  24.),  “ of"  the  final 
establishment  and  triumphs  of  Christianity. 
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nous,  a.  m.  2919;  n.  c.  1085* 

. DAVID,  the  prince  and  poet  of  the  Jews,  during  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  most  glorious  periods  of 
N.  their  history,  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who 
19.  fully  united  the  choice  of  God  and  man  iu  his  claims 
R ~ to  the  throne ; and  is  the  first  monarch  of  antiquity  of 
1085  whose  reign  wc  possess  any  authentic  details.  He  in 
' * introduced  to  us,  by  the  scripture  narrative,  in  his  youth, 
as  early  as  any  indications  of  his  future  greatness  can 
well  he  supposed  to  have  appeared,  and  he  remains 
with  us  to  his  latest  age.  Perhaps  he  is  that  monarch 
iu  the  history  of  the  world  of  whose  public  and  priv  ate 
character  wc  possess  the  most  complete  aud  finished 
portrait. 

The  pretensions  which  hare  been  urged  by  almost 
every  nation  of  the  globe  to  the  honour  of  having  once 
been  divinely  governed,  were  more  than  realized  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  God  of  all  the 
earth  assumed  the  immediate  direction  of  their  all 'airs 
for  several  cculurics,  was  consulted  by  their  chiefs  upon 
every  important  occasion,  and  suffered  nothing  of  pub- 
lic consequence  to  l>e  transacted  without  his  direct 
commission.  But  when  their  capricious  aud  idolatrous 
dispositions  had  broken  down  all  the  great  moral  dis- 
tinctions between  the  surrounding  nations  and  them- 
selves, they  felt  that  to  be  a restriction  which  God 
meant  for  a privilege  ; and  as  the  chief  design  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Tu  eocracy,  that  of  a long-continued 
recognition  of  the  Unity  of  God  iu  their  early  history, 
had  been  accomplished,  God  granted  them,  in  the  first 
itttance,  a monarch  of  their  own  character,  in  the 
person  of  Saul;  and  finally  over-ruled  and  settled  the 
change  of  their  government,  in  subservience  to  his  own 
purposes,  under  the  administration  of  David. 

21h  fxirth  This  prince  was  horn  in  the  year  of  the  world  2919, 
and  family.  at  the  close  of  406  years  after  the  Exodus  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  Egypt,  and  was  the  sou  of  Jesse,  the  «on 
of  Obed,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  interesting1 
Ruth.  Of  his  earliest  days  we  have  no  distinct 
account ; but  at  the  period  of  his  first  introduction 
into  public  life,  and  while  very  young,  we  have  a re- 
markable character  of  him,  from  the  court  of  his  rival 
Saul,  “ as  a mighty  vuliant  man,  a man  of  war,  prudent 
in  matters,"  and  of  an  eminently  pious  disposition.* 
He  was  “ comely  in  his  person”  too,  wc  learn  from 
tltc  same  authority,  and  accomplished  in  liis  mauners. 
The  interesting  scene  in  which  we  first  meet  with 
him  at  Bethlehem,  though  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  character  thus  given  of  him,  is  no  more  a ne- 
cessary contradiction  to  it  than  Samuels  continued 
grief  at  the  rejection  of  King  Saul  was  a proof  of  his 
indulging  any  sense  of  injustice  in  that  measure.  For 
when  David  must  have  attained  to  about  the  22d  year 
of  his  age,  this  venerable  prophe  t was  directed  to  go 
to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesse  and  his  family  retided; 
amongst  whom,  he  was  informed,  God  would  intimate 
to  him  His  choice  of  a future  king ; an  errand  toward 
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which  Samuel  manifested  unusual  reluctance.  As  art  DdtiJ. 
appropriate  introduction  to  his  commission,  and  an'w^-v. 
effectual  security  against  his  fears  of  Said's  interference,  A M 
he  was,  therefore,  commanded  to  cull  the  town  to  a 2941. 
sacrifice,  ami  especially  to  invite  David's  father  and  his  — ; 

brethren.  Some  have  considered  this  circumstance  as  ,c* 
encouraging  a mf.he  pretence  of  divine  worship  to  t ' 
accomplish  ulterior  ana  inconsistent  views ; or,  at  the 
least,  to  allow  such  a pretence  as  a cover  for  other 
distinct  objects.  We  presume  that  it  is  not  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of  cither  construction.  That  Samuel  might 
not  have  received  it  as  a part  of  his  commission  to  call 
the  family  and  neighbourhood  to  so  suitable  a service 
prior  to  the  actuaf  anointing  of  God's  fu*ure  servant, 
had  he  expressed  no  unwillingness  towards  that  commis- 
sion, is  by  no  means  to  be  gathered  from  the  Scripture 
account ; nor  that,  admittiug  it  to  be  an  expedient  for 
his  unwillingness,  it  was  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
one  of  the  most  eminent  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
church,  reconciliation  to  God’s  will  by  sacrifice  ; while 
iu  the  occurrences,  as  they  actually  stand  narrated,  an 
union  of  great  interest  and  solemnity  will  be  excited 
in  every  well-ordered  mind.  Jesse's  sons  passed  in 
succession  before  Samuel.  When  lie  saw  the  eldest,  a 
man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  impressed  forcibly,  it 
is  probable,  with  his  similarity  in  this  respect  to  Sail  1, 

“ Surely,"  said  he,  silently,  4‘  the  Lords  anointed  is 
before  him."  A disclaimer  of  this  construction,  inva- 
luable as  a general  principle  of  the  ways  of  God,  was 
immediately  given- Look  not  on  lus  countenance, 
nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  because  I have  refused 
him ; for  the  I.ord  secth  not  as  man  seetli ; for  man 
Icokcth  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  I/ird 
looketh  at  the  heart."  A like  intimation  was  afforded 
respecting  all  the  other  sons  present — “ Neither  hath 
the  Lord  chosen  this."  Samuel,  who  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  house  of  this  remarkable  family, 
after  the  worship,  and  just  prior  to  this  scene,  was  now 
somewhat  perplexed ; until  finding,  on  enquiry,  that 
the  youngest  son  of  all  was  with  the  sheep  in  the  field, 
he  requested  him  to  be  sent  for,  and  David  appeared. 

“ He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a beautiful  countenance,"  says 
the  inspired  penman,  which  would  evidently  imply,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  narrative,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  junction  of  personal  and  mental  excel- 
lence, for  which  the  prophet  had  looked  in  vain  in  his 
predecessor  Saul.  “ Arise,  anoint  him,”  said  the  Divine  Anoints 
impulse  now;  M for  this  is  he."  Then,  in  the  presence  ofBi»W. 
all  his  relations,  Samuel  poured  the  anointing  oil  on  Da- 
vid’s head  ; the  last  public  act  of  that  prophet’s  life — 
and  hastened  home  to  his  house  at  Rarnah. 

To  what  extent  either  David  or  his  family  were  ap- 
prized by  Samuel  of  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
the  household,  the  event  itself  was  not  known,  as  the 
scripture  narrative  would  seem  to  intimate  ; and  Jose- 
phus (tales,  that  the  flattering  secret  connected  with 
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was  whispered  only  to  David  and  to  Jesse,  while 
some  writers  • have  conjectured  that  as  it  was  usual 

a.  m.  to  anoint  meu  to  the  office  of  prophet,  as  well  as 
29-U.  to  the  regal  dignity,  Samuel  might  possibly  leave  the 

b.  c.  laraily  to  conjecture  that  the  former  was  the  designa- 
1063.  lion  of  David.  Certain  it  is  that  no  immediate  change 

of  condition  followed  this  circumstance.  Though  the 
dynasty  of  the  most  distinguished  throne  on  earth  was 
thus  silently  changed,  and  a peculiar  blessing  from 
God  immediately  followed  this  consecration;  + (as  a pe- 
culiar providence  doubtless  watched  over  the  steps  of 
David),  he  returned  to  the  same  honourable  but  unpre- 
tending obscurity  in  which  his  character  had  hitherto 
been  formed  ; and  his  mercies  and  his  merits,  like 
the  subterraneous  courses  of  some  of  the  noblest  rivers, 
were  destined  to  find  their  way  to  public  notice  through 
obstructed  and  unexpected  channels. 

SttUi*  Shortly  after  these  interesting  occurrences,  a mystc- 
tbe  c&urt  of  r*0U8  *Noes$  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Saul,  induced  the 
tiouJ.  specious  proposition  from  one  of  his  courtiers,  of  send- 
ing for  some  skilful  player  on  the  harp  to  alleviate  his 
depression.  With  this  proposal  he  gave  the  early  cha- 
racter of  David,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  instantly  caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  the 
court.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  royal  malady,  nor  the  force  of  the  contrast  nnder 
which  it  is  placed  with  the  rising  dispositions  of 
David. I Neither  ancient  nor  modem  times  arc  with- 
out instances  of  a nervous  temperament  that  would 
correspond  with  many  indications  of  this  disease,  nor 
of  the  cheering  triumphs  of  a growing  piety  that  could 
always  accomplish  wonders  with  the  harp  of  David. 
Guilt  and  irreligion,  too,  with  their  usual  associates, 
perverseness,  discontent,  jealousy,  and  cruelty,  have  in 
all  ages  produced  similar  effects : Charles  IX.  of 
France,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thuanus.  had 
his  symphony  of  singing  boys  to  compose  him  to  sleep 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  awful  and  incontrovertible  connection  of 
man  with  the  world  of  spirits.^  David  fully  answered 
the  description  of  his  courtly  friend  ; — he  was  at  once 
His  musical  the  poet  and  the  musician,  designed  for  such  a scene ; 
ufa-'uu.  and  soon  attracted  to  himself  the  notice  and  distin- 
guished favour  of  Saul,  who  " loved  him  greatly," 
made  him  his  armour-bearer, or  one  of  his  body-guards; 
and  expressed  a wish  to  his  father  Jesse  that  he  should 
remain  about  his  person  until  his  disorder  was  com- 
pletely removed.  After  this  event,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  embraced  any  considerable  period  of 


* The  author*  of  the  Universal  History,  toJ.  ii.  p.  576.  Note  D.&c. 
t 1 Samuel  ivi.  It. 
t lb. 

$ Joieplm  describe*  these  paroirua*  at  “ some  strange  and 
tk'tnoottcal  disorders,  which  brought  him  such  suffocations  as  were 
ready  to  choke  him;”  and  call*  David  "the  only  physician  against 
the  trouble  he  had  from  the  demons,  whensoever  it  was  that  his 
(■anion  came  upon  him,  and  this  by  renting  of  hymrj,  and  playing 
upon  the  harp,  and  bringing  Saul  to  his  right  mind  again  ” Joseph. 
Antiq.  I.  vi.  c.  8.  1*  insure  a «.  lakX*n  it  tm  am^a.  Critic* 

an*  very  much  at  variance  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  ; that 
it  wa*  some  species  of  mod  mu,  however  produced,  is  the  Olutr  point 
that  has  been  generally  conceded.  The  rest  of  the  question  seems 
fairly  to  belong  to  the  crneral  controversy  on  the  Dansonologv  of 
the  ancients,  upon  which  the  reader  may  consult  Campbeil  on  tht 
Cotpelt.  Prettminory  Duterlotim  ; the  various  works  of  Kaawi  a ost 
> ibis  .subject ; Jurtih  on  UccfniattiraJ  History ; Fell’*.  £uay  on 
tJi  motion,  itc  " All  authors,’’  as  Patrick  >uya,  " arc  fall  of  u,e 

powers  of  music,  both  to  stir  up  iwssioos  and  to  allay  them. ’’ 


APHY. 

time,  we  find  David,  whether  from  the  capriciougness  d,tmj 
of  royal  favour,  or  the  entreaties  of  the  parent,  who 
now  “ went  amongst  men  for  an  old  man,"  returning  A M 
to  the  care  of  his  fathers  Hock;  again,  and  finally,  to  2ft41* 
be  called  forth  to  very  different  scenes.  — ’ 

The  Philistines,  the  ancient  enemies  oflsrael,  having  .V.®' 
recovered  from  a late  signal  defeat  by  the  hand  of 
Jonathan,  and  encouraged  probably  by  tire  rumours  of 
Saul's  incapacity  to  oppose  them,  had  advanced  to  the 
neighourhood  of  Shochoh,  in  the  tribe  of  Jijdah  ; and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Israel itish  army,  under  that 
monarch,  finally  encamped  on  the  side  of  a hill  in 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah.  To  the 
adjacent  valley  of  Elah,  Saul  had  summoned  all  the 
strength  of  the  tribes,  and  three  of  the  brethren  of 
David  were  included  in  this  army.  On  the  part  of  die 
enemy  appeared  a man  of  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength,  Goliath  of  Gath,  proposing  to  decide  by  single  GoUstfc- 
combat  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.  His  accoutrements 
were  more  than  any  other  man  could  have  sustained, 
and  Josephus  represents  him  as  followed  “ by  many,” 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  the  field.  The 
honourable  distinction  of  an  armour-bearer  carrying 
his  shield,  indicated  perhaps  both  his  illustrious  birth,* 
and  the  importance  which  the  Philistines  attached  to 
his  services ; while  his  daily  appearance  between  the 
two  armies,  renewing  his  defiance  of  the  Israelites, 
filled  the  latter  with  overwhelming  dismay.  Goliath  Dismay  of 
had  repeated  his  vaunts  for  the  fortieth  time,  and  the.11** 
fortes  of  Saul  were  pouring  forth  from  their  trenches  to'*”' 
a desperate  struggle,  when  David  approached  the  con- 
fines of  the  camp,  on  an  errand  of  kiqdness  from  Jesse 
to  his  sons  ; and,  in  the  midst  of  their  conference,  over- 
heard the  challenge.  The  Israelites  fell  back,  but  the 
courage  and  piety  of  David  were  equally  roused  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  champion  s offer,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  king,  and  the  unaccount- 
able forgetfulness  of  his  countrymen,  that  theirs  were  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  Replying  mildly  to  the  superci- 
lious interrogatories  of  his  brother  Elmb,  “ Why  earnest 
thou  down  hither,  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few 
sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?*  (which  these  active  enquiries 
had  excited) ; he  hesitated  not  to  offer  himself  in  the  David  pro- 
presence of  the  king  as  the  antagonist  of  the  giganticP0*c,,', 
enemy.  Saul  was  as  surprised  as  his  brethren  had  ,ftpct  l,lm- 
been  displeased,  but  Davia  was  cool  and  determined  : 
he  assigned,  with  equal  boldness  and  simplicity,  his 
past  success  in  the  most  unequal  conflicts,  us  the 
ground  of  his  present  confidence,  and  inspired  the  faint 
heart  of  Saul  with  such  emotions  of  exalted  trust  in 
God,  that  after  some  slight  expostulation  with  him 
respecting  his  youth,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war,  he  could  conclude  the  conference,  with  no  other 
reply  than  41  Go!  and  Jchoxah  be  rxith  tkee.n  The  per- 
sonal armour  of  the  king  was  now  ottered  to  David 
but  having  equipped  himself  with  it,  and  girded  on  the 
sword,  the  youthful  hero  was  encumbered,  and  with 
modest  firmness  declined  to  use  them.  He  selected 
from  the  valley  five  smooth  stones,  which  he  carried  in 


• Thus  Alesandrr,  according  to  Arrian,  had  the  shield  taken  out 
of  the  temple  of  Trojan  Pall*-,  to  he  home  before  turn  in  nil  hit 
battles.  Souse  writers  have  Assigned  to  GnliaJt  two  shields,  thr  one 
to  be  carried  be  Coer  him  for  state,  the  other  fue  actual  u*r.  Patrick, 
after  Kortunalus  Scaecliu*.  snpgcst*  that  tlse  \ttighx  of  his  coat  of 
mail,  H five  ihnurand  shekels  of  brass,”  might  relate,  after  all,  to  its 
value,  rather  than  its  hulk. 
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Vc^Bphj.  hi*  shepherd*  bag,  or  scrip;  and  with  his  staff  and  sling 
s^-v-w  alone  in  his  hand,  advanced  to  meet  Goliath.  Their  first 
A.  >|.  salutation,  and  the  short  conference  that  ensued,  were, 
2941.  perhaps,  as  memorable  as  the  result.  Understanding, 
”*  by  this  time,  that  some  Israelitiah  champion  was  pre- 
1063  Paring  t0  canw  forth,  Goliath  advanced  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war;  and  having  assured 
Suiter  himself  that  David  was  his  real  opponent,  “ disdained 
' him,**  we  are  told,  with  the  most  indignant  contempt. 

In  ridicule  of  his  shepherd-like  appointments,  he  asks 
u Am  1 a dog,  that  tliou  comest  to  me  with  staves?" 
and  having  cursed  him  by  all  the  gods  of  his  country, 
vows  to  give  him,  without  effort,  to  destruction. 
*}  Come  to  me,"  said  he,  “ and  1 wiJl  give  thee  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field."  David  s 
reply  was  full  of  the  dignity,  the  piety,  and  the  large- 
hearted  views  that  animated  his  whole  life  and  charac- 
ter. «•  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a sword,  and  with  a 
* spear,  and  with  a shield  ; but  1 come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  Jehovah  deliver 
thee  into  mine  hand ; and  1 will  smite  thee,  and  take 
thy  head  from  thee  ; and  I will  give  the  carcases  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ; that  all  the 
earth  may  know  that  there  is  a God  in  Israel.  And 
all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  Jehovah  savelh  not 
with  sword  and  spear  : for  the  battle  is  Jehovah's,  and 
he  will  give  it  into  our  hands."*  lie  now  instantly 
placed  one  of  his  stones  in  the  sling,  and  springing 
forward  to  meet  his  gigantic  foe,  at  one  happy  ef- 
fort. he  wounded  him  mortally  in  the  forehead,  and 
David  till*  Goliath  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Advancing  with 
Oufuili.  cipiul  sprit  up  to  the  fallen  carcase,  David  proceeded 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  previous  declaration,  by  cutting 
off  Goliath’s  head  with  his  own  sword  ; and  while  He 
was  ushered  into  the  tent  of  Saul  with  this  memorable 
trophy  of  his  success,  the  panic-struck  armies  of  the 
Philistines  fled  on  every  side  before  the  Israelites. 
Bishop  “ Where  are  now,”  says  the  eloquent  bishop  Hall,  on 
IWb  w-  this  encounter,  “ the  two  shields  of  Goliath,  that  they 
flcctiww.  n0^  stroke  of  death  ? or  wherefore 

serves  that  weavers  brum,  but  to  strike  the  earth  in 
falling?  or  that  sword,  but  to  behead  his  master? 
What  needed  David  to  load  himself  with  an  unecessary 
weapon  ? One  sword  can  serve  both  Goliath  and  him. 
if  Goliath  bad  a man  to  bear  his  shield,  David  had 
Goliath  to  bear  his  sword,  wherewith  that  proud  blas- 
phemous head  is  severed  from  his  shoulders.  Nothing 
more  honours  God,  than  the  turning  of  wicked  men's 
forces  against  themselves.  There  are  none  of  his  ene- 
mies but  carry  with  them  their  own  destruction.  Thus 
didst  thou,  6 son  of  David,  foil  Satan  with  his  own 
weapon ; that  whereby  he  meant  destruction  to  thee 
and  ns,  vanquished  him  through  thy  mighty  power,  and 
raised  thee  to  that  glorious  triumph  and  super-ex- 
ultation, wherein  thou  art,  wherein  we  shall  be  with 
thee." 


* It  it  remarkable  (hat  at  this  moment  David  had  xo  vuibl# 

iii'ifni  of  accomplishing  the  greater  part  of  this  positive  declaration. 
Tv  smite  Goliath's  head  from  off  him,  was  not  work  for  a shepherd's 
weapons,  however  successful  they  might  be  in  slaying  hira,  nor  to 
give  the  carcase*  of  an  army  U>  the  fowls  of  the  sir.  It  implied  that 
dear  stew  of  the  end,  whirl*  anticipated  the  sure  possession  of  all  the 
means.  This  is  also  the  first  instance  in  antiquity  of  a public  single 
combat 


Some  alight  incongruity  has  been  conceived  to  at-  David, 
tach  to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  these  circumstances. 

David  is  treated  as  a youth,  a stripling,  by  Saul  A.  m. 
and  his  courtiers,  as  welf  as  by  his  gigantic  opponent,  2941. 
although  lie  had  previously  been  recommended  to 
the  court  under  the  graver  character  of  “ a mighty  |Qg^ 
valiant  man ; a man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters." 

But  surely  to  remove  all  semblance  of  inconsistency 
here,  it  is  enough  to  advert  to  the  most  ordinary  va-  j„  th* 
riches  of  language  in  speaking  of  the  same  person  cuunts  ot 
under  different  points  of  comparison  with  others.  |n  David, 
the  first  instance,  to  inspire  Saul  with  confidence  in 
the  course  he  prescribed,  the  Jtexiblc'cmirtier  extols 
the  steadiness  and  manly  accomplishments  of  David ; 
in  this  last  case  he  stood  in  contrast  with  a man  to 
whom  Saul  was  as  littfe  as  David  was  young. 

Another  circumstance  of  alleged  inconsistency  has  Reconciled, 
been  remarked  upon.  That  Saul  should  enquire 
“ whose  sou  David  was?"  on  this  occasion;  though  he 
is  said  to  have  made  him  so  familiarly  his  attendant, 
and  almost  his  companion  before.  To  this  the  reply  of 
Houbigant  is  definitive.  “ Non  inquirere  Saulem  quit 
sit  David;  sedcujus  Alius;  quiaejus intererat  scire,  cujua 
farailite  esset  is  adolescens,  cut  filiam  suain  promiserat 
se  uxorem  daturum  si  vinceret  Philistwum."  Saul  did 
not  enquire  who  David  was,  but  whose  son;  because 
it  was  of  importance  to  him  to  know  of  what  family 
he  was,  as  he  had  promised  to  give  him  his  own  daugh- 
ter to  wife  if  he  should  conquer  the  Philistine.* 

The  splendour  of  this  victory  secured  to  David  the 
decided  admiration  of  the  people  and  of  his  prince  ; it 
involved  in  its  consequences  all  the  leading  events  of 
his  future  life,  and,  amongst  its  happiest  first  fiuits,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  memorable  friendship  of  Jonathan,  Ri«r  of 
Saul’s  son.  He  was  again  welcomed  to  the  court  of  Jonathan** 
Saul,  and  received  a permanent  appointment  in  the  MswItWp- 
army.  Here  his  conduct  conciliated  the  affections  of 
all  around  him  : though  entrusted  with  a most  import- 
ant command,  he  seems  to  have  disdained  all  sinister 
views  in  the  t xerciae  of  it ; his  allegiance  to  Saul  was 
most  honourably  sustained,  and  but  for  the  rising  envy 
of  that  unhappy  monarch,  might  have  remained  as  un- 
interrupted as  it  was  important.  But  Saul  had  long 
forsaken  his  own  allegiance  to  the  ultimate  Governorf 


• We  should  not  omit  to  notice  here,  the  doubts  of  Kentiicott, 
followed  by  Oaddti,  respecting  the  Authenticity  c.r  tin*  verses  in  1 
Samuel  »ni.  II  to  Sit,  nor  that  Josephus  wholly  oniitt  the  CODver- 
tattoo  between  Saul  and  Abner  rr*|**cting  David,  v.  55 — 58.  A 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Delaney’s  is  perhaps  worth  recording  too.  As 
M Ihivul  going  nnd  returning  from  above  Saul,”  would  be  a literal 
rendering  of  the  clause  in  i Sam.  svii.  15.  ; as  Josephus  say*  that 
the  physician  advised  him  to  get  a man  " to  tfand  otrr  ku  head* 
via.  as  he  lay  in  bed,  to  M play,”  fvc  ; and  ai  the  second  message 
sent  by  Saul  to  Jesse,  is,  M Let  David,  l pray  thee,  stand  at  my 
fife,*’  (to  mv  nothing  of  the  stale  of  his  mind)  he  could  only  see 
David’s  face  fore-shortened,  and  the  haq*  might  wholly  bide  both 
his  face  and  person.  Delaney  thinks  his  visits  to  court  very  tem- 
porary at  lint.  The  editor  of  Cai.mit,  3 r.  4to.  Lntul.  oaks, 
"Was  Saul,  like  insane  persons  among  us,  kept  private  in  some 
dark  apartment?  Did  David  play  in  a separate  apartment,  *Vc. 
"It  does  not  appear  that  even  Jonathan  hud  seen  David,  at  least 
familiarly,  before.” 

t For  titonch  the  smwiedMte  interferences  of  God  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Israelites  were  now  fewer,  and  the  form  of  its  adminis- 
tration changed,  the  piety  of  David  aiul  the  despair  of  $nul  both 
witness  that  these  interferences  were  regarded  as  the  highest  proofs 
of  an  inti  male  connection  between  God  tuid  all  their  {Mildic  ulTairS. 
M God  is  drparted  from  me,”  is  the  dinoiii  complaint  of  the  latter, 
“ and  anawercth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreams 
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BiograpHv.  «nd  true  King  of  Israel;  an  allegiance  that  had  been 
the  source  of  all  hi*  personal  successes,  of  Sa- 
\.  u.  mile!’*  long  and  now  exhausted  affection  for  him,  and 
2941.  of  the  almost  exhausted  attachment  of  his  people. 

As  David  and  the  royal  retinue  were  returning  from  the 
lOG'i  *vrt'nt  victory,  the  first  indication  of  this  change  in 
their  opinions  began  to  appear  in  the  congratulations  of 
$mu)  s«wy.  |jle  populace.  “ Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and 
David  his  ten  thousands,”  said  the  women  significantly, 
and  in  the  very  ears  of  Saul.  However  provoking  to  the 
haughty  soul  of  the  king,  or  indecorous  towards  his 
station  such  exclamations  might  appear,  David,  it  is 
evident,  was  on  innocent  and  deserving  party  on  the 
occasion,  but  envy,  which  is  never  just,  did  not  fail  to 
transfer  the  envenomed  hatred,  which  it  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  smother,  to  the  person  of  the  youthful  hero. 
**  Saul  eyed  David,"  savs  the  accurate  penman  of  the 
scripture,  “ from  that  day  forward."  The  next  day,  in  a 
Attempts  to  paroxysm  of  his  former  disease,  but  sufficiently  col- 
kiJI  David.  iected  to  form  the  deliberate  attempt,  he  had  the  base- 
ness to  aim  a javelin  at  the  deliverer  of  his  kingdom, 
and  probably  of  his  life,  and  repeated  the  attempt,  hut 
David  again  escaped ; he  gradually  imbibed  a settled 
fear  of  the  “ awful  goodness"  of  David’s  character, 
and  attributing  his  own  vile  dispositions  to  his  rival, 
removed  him  to  a command  at  some  distance  from  Ins 
person.  No  decided  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
previously  made  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  public  promise 
to  give  David,  as  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,  his  daughter 
in  marriage;  but  whether  that  promise  specified  which 
of  the  daughters  of  Saul  was  intended,  it  may  he  now 
as.  difficult  to  decide  as  it  was  then  convenient  to  doubt. 
The  custom  of  the  east  at  this  time,  and  the  general 
bearing  of  the  scripture  narration,  would  certainly 
indupe  us  to  suppose  that  Saul  added  to  his  other 
public  crimes  and  follies,  a breach  of  his  public  faith 
in  giving,  shortly  after  this  time,  hi*  e/dett  daughter’s 
hand  to  a comparative  stranger.  For  “ when  Merab, 
fnlicM*  Saul’s  daughter,  tkonfd  June  Urn  given  to  David,  she 
was  given  onto  Adriel,  the  Meholathite,  to  wife."  Her 
younger  sister,  however,  imbibed  a strong  personal 
attachment  to  David;  and  the  wretched  fatliercould  even 
congratulate  himself  oti  this  circumstance  as  a means 
of  ensnaring  David's  life.  Many  are  the  steps  that  occur 
in  the  most  decided  plans  of  the  Divine  Governor  that 
bi<l  fair  to  Wd  to  the  happiness  of  his  most  rebellions 
subject*.  There  had  been  nothing  irreeoneileable  with 
the  divine  derision  of  transferring  the  throne  of  Haul  to 
David  (compared  especially  with  similar  declarations 
and  ttofeir  fulfilment)  in  the  continued  relation  of  sove- 
reign and  Subject  between  them,  exactly  as  it  now 
stood  during  Haul's  life — much  less  in  the  honourable 
fulfilment  of  Haul’s  own  proposal  of  an  alliance  with 
his  fninils ; which  might  have  offered  an  arrangement 
that  would  have  united  the  claims  of  each  house. 
Saul  now  added  an  rr  post  facto  condition  to  the 
marriage  of  David  with  his  daughter  Michal;  that  he 
was  to  bring  1 00f  ore.skins  of  the  Philistines,  as  a dowry 
to  his  father-in-law.*  Of  this,  David  made  no  diffi- 


whilc  David  »penk«,  in  one  of  hi*  last  addresses  to  tlio  people,  of 
Solomon  beiojc  advanced  to'"  sit  upon  llic  throne  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jinny  ah  ever  Israel,’*  * 

• According  ti>  die  ruUom  nt  th«f  lime,  and  still  Mihtiaiing  in  wow 
eastern  nation*,  uf  the  hmWml  bringing  a dowry  lo  the  wife  or  her 
friends.  Compare  Gen.  XA),iT.  12,  and  Ex.  xaii.  16, 17. 


culty — “ What  Is  my  life,  or  my  father's  family  in 
Israel,  that  I should  he  son-in-law  to  the  king?"  was 
his  manner  of  reasoning  throughout  these  trvmg  eir-  >i. 
cum  stances;  he  brought  double  the  exacted  dowry 4 ‘ in  2941, 
full  tale"  to  the  king,  of  whom  wr  only  read  iii  this  B“. 
most  promising  circumstance  of  his  life,  that  he  “ be-  1003. 
came  David’s  enemy  continuallv." 

Why  Davids  conduct  in  these  expeditions  against Ds*M j«sa» 
the  Pliilistines,  who  were  continually  watching  for om>or- f,rd  *n  **• 
tunnies  to  attack  and  subjugate  hi*  country,  should  need  n(cJ|]'HF  *** 
any  more  defence  than  the  patriotism  of  other  heroes  * " “Um* 
of  antiquity,  can  only  be  uccounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  peculiar  claims  to  be  llie  servant  of  Oort  in 
them,  which  very  supposition  answers  the  chief  argu- 
ment of  the  objector,  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  44  The  earth  was  jilted  with  violence" — 

God  had  never  ceased  to  indicate  his  claims  to  control 
the  evils  which  lie  did  not  originate;  and  had  repeatedly 
asserted,  and  confirmed  liy  miracles,  his  peculiar 
determination  respecting  this  people  and  the  land  they 
inhabited,  of  which  the  Philistines  occupied  one  of 
ths  richest  districts.  The  whole  history  of  their  public 
conduct  towards  the  Israelites  had  been  marked  with 
treachery,  with  insult,  and  with  blood ; often  and  long 
had  they  debased  and  disarmed  them,  when  in  their 
power  (1  Sum.  xiii.  19,21);  had  outraged  the  sanctity 
of  the  ark,  and  witnessed  many  of  the  direct  inter- 
ferences of  God  for  his  people  in  rain.  David  appears 
at  this  time  lo  have  generally  headed  the  military  expe- 
ditions of  Saul  against  them. 

As  ignorant  of  the  unity  of  virtuous  minds,  as  he  Saul**  »ei- 
was  tormented  with  the  distractions  of  his  own,  the  t ted  iim%. 
growing  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan,  was  cither  ''^.viuwiird* 
wholly  unperceived  by  the  king  (though  it  arose  from 
Jonathan's  opportunity  of  observing  the  correctness  of 
ItHvids  present  conduct  to  Saul),  or  he  supposed  that 
the  commands  of  a capricious  and  tyrannical  parent 
were  superior  to  every  other  law  with  Jonathan.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  about  this  time,  Saul  made  no  secret  of 
his  determination,  if  possible,  to  take  Duvid's  life.  “ The 
voice  of  tl>c  charmer"*  could  touch  his  heart  no  more,  A> 
for  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  common  gratitude,  was  2942 
§ tiffed  within  him.  He  issued  an  express  command  to  — - 
Jonathan,  and  to  his  confidential  servants,  to  watch  the  ifw;o" 
opportunity  of  secretly  dispatching  David ; and  though  * 

that  true  friend  and  respectful  son  expostulated  with 
the  besotted  parent  of  them  both,  not  altogether  in 
vain  ;f  war  having  ensued  between  the  Philistines  and 
the.  Israelites,  fresh  obligations  were  incurred  by  Haul, 
with  every  act  of  David’s  valour ; and  the  hateful 
burden  of  gratitude  under  which  he  could  not  learn  tofeel 
“ At  once 

Indebted  and  discharged” — 

urged  him  again  to  throw  his  javelin  at  the  hero,  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  These  spears,  which 
were  probably  the  origin  of  sceptres,  it  was  a custom 
of  antinuity  to  have  constantly  about  the  person  of  a 
monarch,  and  very  frequently  in  his  huml.l  Saul  now 


* TV  Iviil.  S.  a pause*  which  might  allude  to  this  memorable 
period  of  DavUl’s  liltr. 
t 1 Sam.  tii.  6. 

t 11>t  claukal  read  or  will  Itot  fail  to  remember  Humer's  king*, 
nod  their  sceptres.  Pau-umius  says,  expressly,  lint  die  king*  of 
Argos  called  their  sceptres,  spear*  ; nod  Justin  toils  us,  that  in  the 
fir*!  ages  nf  the  Humans,  they  had  * pear*  as  ensigns  of  royalty, 
which  the  Greeks  call  seeplrrs- 
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fHogr*l>hy.  sent  openly  in  pursuit  of  David,  yet  retained  some  conu- 
punction  at  the  thought  of  violating  the  sleeping  couch 
a.  m.  of  his  own  son-in-law.  He  directed  the  messengers  to 
2942.  encompass  the  house,  and  put  liun  to  death  in  the 
“ morning ; but  the  infection  of  Michal  enabled  David 
10C2  t°  e*u^e  their  vigilance.  From  an  unperceived  part  of 
BAieluJ'*"  *be  Wa^  *el  *l'm  <*own»  aut^  substituted  an  imago 
•tnitBjem.  covered  with  a cloth,  and  adorned  with  goats'  hair,  for 
his  person,  "in  the  bed.  The  oriental  goat  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  yielding  u sinning,  silky  hair,  which 
might  have  deceived  completely  a casual  glance  on  a 
supposed  sick  bed,  if  we  understand,  as  the  original 
j)hra>e  will  admit  us  to  do,  that  she  used  it  as  an 
imitation  of  David's  Haven  locks,  and  not  for  his  pillow. 
The  guards  too  would  thus  be  capable  of  saying  they 
had  seen  him  stretched  upon  the  couch.  Saul  quickly 
command'd  them  to  return,  and  bring  David,  sick  or 
in  health,  to  his  feet;  Mahal's  expedient  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  unrelenting  tyrant  reproached  her 
with  sending  away  “ his  enemy,"  and  becoming  so 
herself.  Other  outrages  were  to  complete  this  monarch’s 
David  B«t«  abandoned  character.  David  Hcd  to  Samuel,  at  lluiuah— 
io  suiuik-I.  to  Samuel  their  common  friend,  and  die  upright  judge 
of  Israel— could  Saul  have  alleged  any  just  complaint' 
against  David.  Here  he  narrated  bis  persecutions  and 
his  dangers,  which  induced  Samuel  to  proceed  with 
him  U)  the  neighbouring  establishment  of  some  of  the 
prophets  ai  Naiotii,  where  it  is  probable  he  frequently 
resorted  to  watch  over  their  education,  and  occasionally 
conducted  their  worship.  The  messengers  of  Saul  having 
ursued  him  thither,  anived  at  the  moment  of  itscele- 
ration, and  were  incapacitated  from  accomplishing  their 
errand  by  catching  a kind  of  kindred  devotion.  Other 
messengers  arrived  a second  ami  third  time,  and  suffer- 
ing David  to  remain  unmolested  from  the  same  cause, 
Saul  himself  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  fell  under  the 
power  of  similar  impressions.  He  cast  aside  his  ar- 
mour and  royal  vestments  (M  reject  a veste  superiore," 
as  Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  when  they  threw  otf 
their  upper  garments),  and  again  astonished  his  sub- 
jects by  continuing  a whole  ilay  and  night  amongst 
the  prophets. 

Returns  to  David  availed  himself  of  this  unexpected  detention 
Jonathan.  0f  Saul  at  Xaioth,  to  rejoin  Jonathan  at  Gibcah,  the 
seat  of  the  royal  government,  and  freely  to  commune 
with  him  on  his  present  situation.  Jonathan  endea- 
vouring himself,  perhaps,  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  father’s  present  change,  much  of  whose  confidence 
he  still  returned,  assured  him  there  was  no  present 
danger ; but  promised  to  ascertain  Saul’s  mind  more 
fully,  and  devised  a method  of  communicating  the 
result  to  Duvul.  He  was  to  wait  at  an  appointed  spot, 
in  the  field  where  they  were  communing,  and  Jonathan, 
after  sounding  lus  fathers  disposition,  on  his  return, 
proposed  to  bring  his  archery  and  an  attendant  on  the 
ground  the  third  day.  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
arrows  at  a mark  ; when,  if  Saul  continued  implacable 
in  his  enmity  to  David,  he  was  to  call  to  the  lad  that  the 
arrows  were  “ beyond"  him  ; and  David  was  forthwith 
to  escape.  As  this  may  be  culled  the  last  deliberate 
interview  between  these  illustrious  friends,  and  as  for 
constancy,  disinterestedness,  and  discretion,  their  at- 
tachment has  been  rarely  if  ever  equalled,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advert  the  more  freely  to  so  memorable  an 
occurrence  in  David’s  life.  By  a solemn  appeal  to 
God,  the  princely  Jonathan  declared  his  present  open- 
ness and  full  determination  of  mind  to  communicate 


to  David  every  thing  that  should  concern  his  future  in-  Dwld. 
terest;  imploring  pathetically  a final  blessing  on  his 
friend  should  Saul’s  rage  render  it  impossible  and  utia-  a.  m. 
vailing,  for  them  to  abide  together.  And  now,  as  if  2942. 
with  a presentiment  that  this  might  be  their  last  meet-  w~c. 
ing,  he  opened  up  a further  view  of  tilings,  which  must  I0f>^ 
have  awoke  all  the  powerful  feelings  of  David’s  soul, 
and  brought  every  principal  circumstance  and  prospect  ^ 

of  his  life  distinctly  before  him.  “ Thou  shall  not  only  ,hc 
while  yet  I live,"  said  he,  “ show  me  the  kindness  of 
Jehovah,  that  I die  not:"  (it  was  too  much  to  expect, 
at  this  time,  that  lie  should  refer  more  explicitly  to 
David’s  designation  to  the  throne)  “ but  also,  thou 
shall  not  cut  otf  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever: 
not  when  Jehovah  bath  cut  oil"  the  t demies  of  David 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  To  this  effect 
he  pressed  David  twice  to  swear ; and  concluded  the 
interview  with  the  memorable  and  repeated  adjuration, 

“ Jehovah  be  between  me  and  thee  for  ever."  His 
father  was  found  in  the  sequel  as  malignant  as  David 
could  have  anticipated; — disappointed  of  whom  as 
the  object  of  his  rage,  he  was  vile  enough  to  hurl  his 
spear  at  Jonathan  as  his  supposed  protector ; the  ap- 
pointed signal  of  this  stale  of  Saul’s  mind  was  given: 
the  friends  met  to  weep  together,  until  “ David  ex- 
ceeded;" (for  the  noblest  minds  like  some  of  cite 
noblest  metals,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  can 
still  be  melted)  and  Jonathan  and  David  parted  to 
renew  their  former  constant  intercourse  no  more. 

§ 2.  David's  exile , and  personal  situation,  until  his  final 
possession  of  the  throne  of  all  Israel. 

The  life  of  David  assumes  a singular  and  instructive 
division  into  four  very  distinct  periods : — his  personal 
prosperity,  succeeded  by  his  personal  trials,  previous  to 
his  possession  of  the  throne;  and  his  public  prosperity, 
succeeded  by  bis  public  trials , after  that  memorable 
event. 

Hitherto,  though  followed  all  the  way  by  the  unna- 
tural,  but  not  surprising,  efforts  of  envy  ami  malignity, 
his  path  has  been  shining,  his  steps  have  been  just. 

A shepherd  youth,  the  youngest  son  of  an  inconsider- 
able family,  has  been  expressly  designated  as  God’s 
future  king  over  his  people  ; introduced  within  the 
precincts  of  that  very  court  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  preside,  he  has  enjoyed  an  unrestricted 
personal  access  to  the  monarch,  but  has  made  no 
personal  efforts  alter  the  throne.  His  accomplishments, 
and  his  distinguished  v alour,  have  been  devoted,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  service  and  support  of  . its  present 
possessor.  He  has  obtained  an  alliance  with  his 
family,  and  the  closest  friendship  of  the  immediate  heir 
to  that  throne  (while  he  has  excited  by  the  same 
conduct  the  vilest  passions  in  the  king),  but  he  has 
never  attempted  to  invade  the  filial  duty  of  Jonathan; 
he  has  voluntarily  disturbed  neither  the  domestic  nor 
the  public  peace  of  Saul,  But  the  long  period  of 
David’s  personal  trials  had  now  commenced ; and  com- 
mentators have  ascribed  to  this  part  of  his  life  the  com- 
position of  the  seventeenth  Psahu.  Certainly  the  devout 
reader  will  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  perusing  it  in  con- 
nection with  his  present  circumstances.  We  shall  oc- 
casionally venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  probable 
date  of  some  other  of  these  compositions,  as  enter- 
ing strictly  into  the  character  ot  one  of  the  carlicit  flcc# 
and  most  eminent  poets  of  antiquity.  to  tlic  liigb- 

From  the  late  interview  with  Jonathan,  David  hast-  prie»c 
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K^l,.  eiied  to  ike  abode  of  the  high  priest  Abimclech,  or  discontented  or  in  difficulties;  amongst  whom  were  Joab,  IWul. 
Abiathar,  at  Nob,  a city  of  the  inlie  of  Benjamin;  pre-  Abishai,  and  Benaiuh;  and  tliose  eleven  distinguished 
Ai  Mi  vented,  it  is  probable,  by  his  profound  respect  for  the  Gadites  who  are  described  in  the  tiual  register  of  his  A y 

2942.  .character  of  Samuel,  from  again  disturbing  the  repose  captains  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.),  as  “men  of  might  and  war,  294‘2. 

n~  of  his  old  age.  But  whether  with  a deliberate  design  fit  for  the  battle;  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  — 

10G°  to  *lu*1  t*ie  kingdom  °f  Saul,  at  this  time,  as  he  shortly  whose  laces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  they  were 

afterwards  did  ; or  whether  the  unwelcome  presence  of  swift  as  the  rocs  upon  the  mountains."  After  these 
Dopg-  the  wily  Edomite.  Doeg,  whom  he  accident  illy  found  came  an  unexpected  reinforo  ment  from  the  mixed  tribes  ir„f0|. 

here,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  this  step  as  a further  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  und<  r the  direction  of  Ainasa.  lowers, 
measure  for  his  safety,  docs  not  apjiear.  Perhaps,  Unit  David,  justly  cautious  of  such  a considerable  number 
circumstance,  however,  had  some  influence  in  the  reply  of  Saul's  tribe,  but  no  longer  fearful  of  committing  his 
which  he  gave  to  the  enquiry  of  Abimclech,  why  he  cause  into  the  band  of  God,  met  them  with  a pious 
came  unattended?  David  staled  that  the  king*  had  frankness.  44  If,"  said  he,  44  ve be  come  peaceably  untd 
entrusted  him  with  a confidential  business,  upon  which  me  to  help  me,  my  heart  shall  be  knit  unto  you  ; but  if 
his  servants  were  to  meet  him  at  a further  place.  He  ye  be  come  unto  ine  to  betray  me  unto  mine  enemies, 


requested  of  the  high  priest  some  loaves  of  the  shew 
bread,  in  his  necessity  (a  measure,  afterwards  justified 
upon  this  ground  by  the  highest  authority*)  and 
any  weapons  for  lus  personal  use,  which  might  be 
deposited  at  the  sanctuary.  Thu  well  known  sword  of 
Goliath,  happening  to  be  the  only  one,  was  therefore 
offered  him ; and  supplied  to  him  originally  by  God's 
peculiar  providence,  no  made  no  hesitation  of  accepting 
it,  exclaiming,  “There  is  none  like  that.*  Whether 
David  may  not  be  justly  charged  with  a criminal  viola- 
tion of  truth  on  this  occasion,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute.  Saul  had  sent  him  on  no  such  errand.  It 
was  a remarkable  beginning  of  his  personal  troubles, 
in  any  case,  and  led  to  other  degrading  expedients.! 
Let  us  be  allowed  to  suggest,  however,  that  as  David 
would  anticipate  Saul’s  future  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  case  docs  not  rest  altogether  on  an 
effort  for  self-preservation,  but  he  might  suppose  that 
this  account  of  himself  would  furnish  to  Abimelcch,  as 
it  afterwards  did,  a plausible  excuse  for  assisting  him. 

To  Gath.  David  now,  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
“ fear,"  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
a stranger ; and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Aclnsh  king  of 
Gath.  His  stay,  however,  was  short,  and  his  measures 
unworthy  of  bis  spirit.  Finding  that  the  princes  of  Gath 
remembered,  with  as  much  hostility  as  Saul,  his  popu- 
larity in  Israel,  and  the  national  songs  in  which  he  was 
celebrated,  be  feigned  himself  to  be  deranged,  and 

EipKIrd.  seemed  glad  of  the  expulsion  of  a madman,  as  a refuge 
from  worse  treatment.  We  need  not  occupy  our  pages 
with  references  to  similar  conduct  in  the  heroes  of  an- 
cient time#,  upon  less  perplexing  occasions  ; but  neither 
l-lysses  nor  Solon  had  the  same  excuse  for  this  unmanly 
degradation;  while  Brutus,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  readers  might  plead  a better.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  dangers  (which  probably  led  to 
his  personal  confinement)  at  the  court  of  Gath,  he  pen- 
ned the  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  and  on  his  escape,  the  thirty- 
fourth. 

Reirjfto  to  His  next  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullam,  near  a city 
u “*  of  the  same  name,  in  his  own  tribe.  Here  his  family  and 
friends  quickly  joined  him,  with  many  others  that  were 


• Matt  xii.  4 

♦ We  knew  of  no  service  that  it  ran  yield  tlsc  can**  of  truth  to 
obwrve  on  such  occasions,  with  some  romnx<nUlur*,  that  Kuriplde* 
i»  of  opinion,  when  truth  is  likely  l«>  b*  attended  with  (jrva*  evil, 
falsehood  Is  pardonable;  or,  that  C'ircfo  «■**,  he  is  a fu«Mi  man  who 
does  all  the  pxxi  hr  can  to  others,  and  injures  no  uik  unlea*  grin  - 
ously  provoked  : any  more  than  it  would  apologue  for  David** 
fault  to  add,  that  a celebrated  mors  I in  of  our  own  country  admit  v 
of  some /aikwaaMc  and  tome  Ufitl  lies. 


seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hand,  the  God  of  our 
fathers  look  down  thereon  and  rebuke  it."  To  this 
address  their  leader  replied  with  similar  candour  and 
devotion,  “Thine  we  are,  O David,  and  on  thy  side, 

O son  of  Jesse.  Peace  be  to  thee,  and  peace  to  thy 
helpers.  For  thy  God  helpeih  thee  !"  David's  forces 
now  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  men. 

His  first  precaution,  on  finding  himself  in  strength, 
was  to  place  his  father  and  mother  in  security — the 
questionable  security  of  the  court  of  the  king  of  Moab. 
Perhaps,  however,  David  conceived  Ins  own  continu- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood  as  a sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  safety;  while  the  precarious  and  comfortless 
abodes  he  inhabited,  would  ill  suit  the  extreme  age  of 
his  parents.  From  Adullam  he  departed,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  prophet  Gad,  into  the  forest  of  Harvlh,  in 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  of  Judah;  and  not  far  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  his  former  advancement  and  retreat, 
at  Giheah  and  Hamah,  where  S;*ul  quickly  heard  of 
him.  On  his  expostulating  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes  for  their  partiality  to  David,  the  officious  zeal  of 
Doeg  now  revealed  to  Saul  the  succour  formerly  af- 
forded to  David  by  Abimelech ; and  that  wretched 
king,  after  a mockery  of  expostulation  with  him,  sacri- 
ficed nearly  the  whole  of  the  sacerdotal  family  to  his 
rage,  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Nob  ; while  David  was 
pressing  towards  the  relief  of  his  country  from  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Philistines.  Abiathar,  the  only  surviving  male 
branch  of  the  high-priest's  family,  escaped  to  David. 

The  town  of  Kcilah  was  situated  to  the  south-west  Relieves 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  theKciLb. 
Philistines,  and  these  marauders  came  up,  in  repeated 
incursions,  after  the  time  of  harvest,  to  rob  the  threshing 
floors  of  the  Israelites.  David,  through  tire  prophet 
or  the  priest  who  now  adorned  his  camp,  enquired  tlie 
will  of  God  respecting  the  propriety  of  attacking  them ; 
and  presents  the  singular  instance  of  a public  man, 
who  could  only  maintain  himself  with  difficulty  against 
the  tyrannical  government  of  his  own  country,  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  of  her  enemies.  His  men  appeared 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  being  thus  placed  between  two 
inveterate  foes,  but  David  having  ascertained  God’s 
will,  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  the  battle,  and  to 
victory.  Danger  now  arose  from  a third  quarter,  and 
the  last  that  could  have  been  expected.  Saul  hearing 
of  David's  stay  in  the  town,  sent  a message  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Kcikh  to  deliver  him  up,  and,  ungrateful 
as  their  master,  they  were  ready  to  obey.  Assured  of 
this  by  the  divine  oiocle,  David  fled  to  Ziph  (his  men 
now  amounting  to  GOO),  and  successively  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maori  and  Engedi;  Saul  pursuing  him  (with 
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Hinnrapliy.  » slight  interruption  from  the  Philistines)*  all  thn  why,  her  interference ; and  on  the  <ka(.h  of  Nabal,  shortly  David. 
«^v-wiikI  latterly  with  a force  of  3000  men.  At  Ziph,  in  afterwards,  made  this  mtercstisie:  woman  his  wife.  v-^v'">l 

a.  m.  another  of  the  friendly  wilds  of  nature,  Jonathan  and  Some  writers  atl’ect  to  consider  the  conduct  and  cha- 

2942.  David  met  for  the  last  time.  The  interview  was  short,  racter  of  David  at  this  juncture,  as  that  of  a mere  ' 

b.  c.  hut  full  of  the  greatest  consolation  to  David  that  any  captaiu  of  banditti.  Many  forcible  appeals  ore  ma<V  to  • 

10G2.  creature  could  have  aHorded  him.  The  sacred  historian  our  justice  on  behalf  of  the  sufl’emiir  creditors  of  his  1060. 

David's  lost  **7*  l^at  Jonathan  “ strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  bands  in  particular;  hut  not  one  decided  feature  of 

meeting  His  friend  could  now  speak  expressly  (if  he  did  not  such  a character  is  made  to  appear.  What  districts 

with  Jems-  speak  prophetically)*  not  only  of  David’s  final  deliver-  did  he  ravage  but  those  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  ? 

Uj*u*  ance  from  Saul,  but  of  his  future  possession  of  the  Whose  property  did  he  invade,  or  whose  domestic 

throne:  “and  I,-  said  he,  fondly,  and  with  the  due  tranquillity  did  he  disturb?  Moreover  did  he  not 

mixture  of  what  was  human  in  his  views,  “ ghqjl  be  place  all  these  debtors  in  far  more  promising  rircum- 

next  unto  thee,  and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth.”  stanres  than  those  in  which  he  found  them?  It  is  no 

They  here  again  renewed  their  solemn  engagements  to  small  credit  to  Ins  associates  to  have  known  und  followed 

each  other  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  parted  to  meet  such  a master.  For  their  use  and  at  an  early  period 

no  more.  of  their  acquaintance,  Delaney  thinks  he  composed  the 

Spare*  Sad  At  Eii^cdi  was  acave  of  some  considerable  extent,  in  34th  Psalm,  and  planted  the  vineyards  of  Engadi. 
at  E<)gc«J L which  David  and  some  few  attendants  had  secreted  Once  more  Saul  is  brought  in  contact  with  David.  The 
themselves,  when  Saul  came  into  it  to  rest,  or  for  some  Ziphites  giving  intelligence  of  David's  retreat  in  their 


other  temporary  purpose. + His  men  now  urged  David 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  propriety,  to  avail 
himself  of  this  complete  committal  of  their  common 
enemy  into  his  hand.  David  advanced  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  cave, — and  cut  away  a part  of  Saul's  outer  robe, 
but  strictly  forbad  his  men  to  touch  the  person  of  the 
king.  When  Saul  had  withdrawn,  he  presented  himself 
with  this  irresistible  proof  of  his  forljearimce  before  the 
rival  troops.  Addressing  Saul  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  appealing  to  God  for  the  pureness  of  his  motives, 
he  again  subdued  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  king,  before 
the  voice  of  truth  and  reason;  until  Saul  acknowledged, 
with  an  ill-founded  humiliation,  the  superiority  of  David's 
character,  and  his  conviction  that  he  would  ultimately 
possess  the  throne.  X 

a.  m.  W’c  next  find  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
2944.  which  exhibits  one  of  the  most  characteristic  scenes 
»Tc.  k'8  Nftbal,  a rich, but  churlish  landholder,  who  had 
1060.  previously  been  indebted  to  David's  protection  for  the 
security  of  his  docks,  was  shearing  sheep  in  Carmel ; 
and  David  sent  a respectful  request  to  him  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  his  abundance.  To  this 
he  replied  by  an  insulting  taunt,  and  David  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  400  of  his  men  to  resent 
Nabsl  ar.d^  it.  But  Nabul  had  a wife  of  a very  opposite  cha- 
Abigai.  racter.  u a woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,"  who  hearing  the  account  of 
this  refusal,  prepared  in  person  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences. While  her  husband  was  revelling  in  wine, 
she  met  David  with  a valuable  present  of  provisions, 
and  delicately  reouesting  him  to  impute  the  conduct  to 
herself,  which  she  now  entreated  he  would  pardon, 
reminded  him  that  when  Jehovah  should  have  destroyed 
all  his  enemies,  it  would  be  “ no  grief  nor  offence  of 
heart”  unto  him  if  he  should  have  forborne  to  shed 
blood  causelessly  in  such  an  instance  as  this.  This 
Appeal  to  all  David’s  best  principles  was  irresistible; 
he  assured  her  of  peace,  and  even  of  his  gratitude  for 

• To  the  period  of  thU  providential  diversion  of  Saul's  fortes, 
Patrick,  and  others,  ascribe  the  composition  of  ilir  54  th  PiaIiu. 

t Cin.>«iu»K  VW9  T«r»  **!•  -bvrtt. — Jt»cplms.  Ut  pureartt  ten- 
irem. — Vulgate. 

\ We  bare  a psalm  expressly  penned  by  David  on  this  occasion. 
Psalm  edit.  " But  good  thoughts.  says  Dr.  Trapp,  speaking  of  Saul's 
confession,  "make  I nit  a thoroughfare  of  wicked  hearts;  they  stay  not 
there,  m those  that  like  nut  their  lodging ; Uieit  purposes,  for  want  of 
performance,  arc  bat  as  clouds  without  rain  ; nr  ns  HeretiUt*  clrh  in 
the  tragedy,  of  a great  bulk,  but  stalled  with  mow  and  rubbish.  ’ 


neighbourhood,  Saul  pitched  in  the  hills  of  Hachilalt 
with  a considerable  force,  and  lodged  personally  amongst 
the  baggage.  David  having  intelligence  of  his  exact 
situation,  and  attended  only  by  Abishai,  ventured 
promptly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  into  the  royal  tent, 
and  again  saw  his  bitterest  foe  at  his  feet,  with  a spear 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  head.  But  he  again  resisted  Saul's  life 
the  thought  of  violating  his  security,  and  only  took  ”gain 
away  the  spear  and  a cruse  of  water.  The  next*P*rcJ 
morning  he  ascends  the  opposite  hill,  and  calling  for 
Abner,  Saul's  general,  in  a fine  vein  of  satirical  re- 
proach relates  the  fact,  and  exhibits  the  proofs.  This 

roduced  a final  acknowledgment  from  Saul  that  he 

ad  sinned,  “ and  played  the  fool  exceedingly*  and 
a vow  that  he  would  seek  to  injure.  David  no  more. 

How  far  this  promise  was  observed  there  are  no  means 
of  directly  ascertaining,  but  David  seems  to  have  ap-  a.  m. 
prehended  fresh  outrages ; for  we  find  him  a second  2946. 
time  in  extreme  despondency,  and  fleeing,  as  before,  to 
Gath.  Here  he  continued  for  about  a year  and  K),5g 
a half,  during  which  period  he  invaded  several  of 
the  minor  states  (the  old  enemies  of  his  country),  in 
the  south  of  Judea,  but  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Achish  until  the  memorable  and 
decisive  period  of  a war  breaking  out  between  the  Phi- 
listines and  Saul.* 

The  town  of  Ziklag,  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  David  at 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  assigned  to  David  at  this  time  by 

• We  have  no  direct  concern  in  this  place  with  the  circumstance  of 
Saul's  consul  tatiim  of  the  witch  of  Kndor.  But  as  all  the  other  events 
in  the  life  of  that  unhappy  prince  have  connected  tliemsclves  naturally 
with  the  hie  of  Samuel  or  of  David,  we  may  be  allowed  to  stale 
our  opiuhm  of  tlte  reality  of  Samuel's  appearance  to  Saul  on 
that  occtuiou,  by  an  immediate  iatcr|K)sitM>n  of  God,  which  as  much 
confounded  the  juggler  ns  the  monarch.  1.  It  was  on  oceivlon  on 
which  the  d/ymu  mid  ice  nodus  was  not  wanting.  The  rebellious 
king  of  Gods  rebellious  people  bad  assembled  one  of  the  largest 
armies  they  ever  brought  into  the  iicld,  to  struggle  with  a powerful 
foe  for  every  thing  that  wav  still  dear  to  Saul  in  personal  honour  and 
the  public  safety — Samuel,  David  and  Ablathar  were  with  him  no 
more.  8.  The  predic  tions  were  true  that  were  uttered,  and  the 
phraseology  was  worthy  that  prophet.  It  were  to  give  credit  to  a 
a till  greater  miracle,  fir»t  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  witch  to  raise 
a spcdoui,  and.  as  hn*  l»ern  thought,  detuonaical  representation  of 
Samuel;  and  then  that  this  personage  was  endued  with  an  unques- 
tionable and  accurate  prescience.  3.  And  above  all,  the  Scripture 
terms  ou  this  occasion  are  very  explicit;  “Tbe  woman  saw  Samosi.," 
we  *rc  told.  **  Saul  perceived  tliat  it  w as  Samvbi. — Samuel  biaiself,” 
as  it  wiQ  vrry  well  bear  to  be  rendered.  •*  AndS*wvt>.  said  to 
Saul”  nil  thatpa«4cd  ; forming,  for  the  first  tine  by  divine  authority,' 
who  should  be  his  successful  rival,  “ David." 
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M*nn![.by  the  king  of  Oath,  for  his  residence,  and  remained  ever 
after  (with  the  exception  we  arc  about  to  relate)  in  the 
a.  m.  possession  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  David  had  requested 
2948.  this  place  of  Achish  as  likely  to  be  less  obnoxious  to 
the  court,  and  on  being  dismissed  from  the  muster  of  the 
105(i  Philistine  army,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  he 
was  about  to  retire  again  to  the  town,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  Amalekites.  David's 
men  now  manifested  for  the  first  time  symptoms  of 
revolt— the  town  had  been  burnt,  their  wives  and 
children  taken  captives,  and  the  chieftain  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  equally  perplexed  and  desponding,  “ but 
David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God.”  He 
called  for  the  cphod,and  was  oracularly  assured,  through 
Abiathar  the  priest,  that  if  he  instantly  pursued  the 
enemy  he  might  yet  recover  all.  David  needed  no 
other  encouragement ; he  selected  600  of  his  best 
troops  for  the  expedition,  and  meeting  opportunely  with 
an  Egyptian  slave  whom  the  Amalekites  had  left  behind, 
he  was  enabled  to  track  their  route,  and  came  up  with 
them  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  rejoicing  over  their 
CoooTi«ior&reat  *poil-  After  a well-fought  day  he  routed  the 
AniaJrkltc  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rubbers.  considerable  (as  400  of  them  still  fled  homeward),  and 
according  to  the  prediction,  brought  back  in  fafety  all 
the  families  and  nocks  of  his  followers.  Two  hundred 
of  them,  however,  who  were  detained  by  fatigue  from 
following  the  pursuit,  were  now  unwillingly  allowed 
their  share  in  Lhe  booty  by  the  rest,  but  David  took 
occasion  at  this  time  to  establish  a law,  long  afterwards 
observed  in  the  Jewish  wars,  that  all  soldiers  fairly  em- 
barked in  a contest  should  equally  divide  the  spoils.  He 
also  distributed  large  presents  on  this  occasion  to 
various  towns  which  had  been  friendly  to  himself  and 
his  men. 

The  Philistine  army  in  the  interim  had  marched  to 
Jezrccl.  The  sword  which  David  would  not  raise 
against  his 44  master/*  as  he  still  considered  Saul,  was 
committed  to  less  scrupulous  hands,  and  in  a general 
engagement  in  the  plains  of  Gilboa,  to  which  Saul 
appears  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and 
all  the  effective  male  branches  of  his  family,  the  Israel- 
Sauland  hU  ite*  were  totally  defeated  ; the  sons  of  Saul,  Jonathan, 
*om  slain.  Ahinadah,  and  M«-lchishua,  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
in  a close  pursuit  was  mortally  wounded.  He  now 
called  upon  his  armour-bearer  to  dispatch  him,  retain- 
ing an  unavailing  aversion  to  die  by  the  hands  of  “ the 
uncircmnciscd/*  and  on  his  refusal  fell,  in  fact,  by  his 
own  hand,  in  falling  upon  his  sword.  The  Israelites 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  ultimately  abandoned  a 
large  tract  of  their  territory;  the  Philistines  stripped 
the  body  of  Saul,  which  they  nailed  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shnn,  with  the  remains  of  his  sons,  while  they  de- 
posited his  armour  in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth  ; but 
the  brave  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  soon  recovered 
the  royal  corses,  and  buried  them  with  due  solemnity  in 
their  own  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  generous  David,  the  tidings  of  this  final 
discomfiture  of  his  greatest  personal  enemy,  operated 
in  a very  different  manner  to  what  a less  noble  heart 
would  imagine.  He  ordered  a lying  messenger  of  the 
news,  who  assumed  to  himself  tke  supposed  credit  of 
dispatching  Saul,  to  be  instantly  slain  ; he  sent  a mes- 
sage of  personal  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
for  their  respectful  conduct  to  the  late  king,  and  com- 
posed a memorable  funeral  ode  on  the  death  of  the 
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fallen  family,  in  which  it  is  only  difficult  to  decide,  D«tUJ. 
whether  the  just  and  generous  enemy,  or  the  affectionate 
friend,  shine  more  conspicuous.  It  was  an  occasion  A.  M. 
to  call  forth  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  soul  is  in  it.  The  2948. 
joy  and  pride  of  his  life  were  involved  in  the  friendship  — 
of  the  fallen  Jonathan ; all  the  trouble  and  degradation 
of  his  past  days  were  terminated  in  the  death  of  Saul. 

But  both  shine  44  as  the  beauty  of  Israel"  in  his  song;“^jj£j| 
both  are  celebrated  as  “ the  mighty,  fallen !”  Our  limits «kao  the 
will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  this  honourable  cflu-occaMua. 
fiion  of  pious  and  dignified  grief,  upon  which  all  com- 
ments are  superfluous;  but  we  fear  not  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  entire  composition,  as  exceeding,  under 
the  circumstances,  any  rival  production  of  antiquity. 

David's  path  to  the  throne  was  now  comparatively 
smooth  and  unoccupied,  but  he  moved  not  without 
consulting  that  divine  Director  who  had  always  been 
his  first  resort  in  distress.  He  was  commanded  to 
repair  to  Hebron,  where  all  the  princes  of  his  own  tribe  Eltci«l 
and  that  of  Beniamin  (greatly  intermixed  with  it)  metking  «f 
him,  and  solemnly  tendered  him  the  crown.  A rival, d*h- 
however,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Ish-bosheth,  a weak  a.  v. 
surviving  prince  of  Saul’s  house,  whom  Abner,  his  2949. 
uncle,  supported,  and  declared  king  of  all  the  remaining  B7c. 
tribes.  *'  There  was  long  war"  between  the  contending  1055. 
claimants,  but  little  of  active  hostility,  as  it  would  |,h-boiheih 
seem  from  the  sacred  narration  ; the  only  instance  of*ndAUwr. 
a battle  originated  in  a kind  of  hostile  sport  between 
the  out-posts  of  the  armies  commanded  by  Joab  and 
Abner.  The  forces  of  the  house  of  Saul  were  defeated 
on  this  occasion  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  while  on  the  side  of  David  but  nineteen  were 
missing,  though  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (through 
his  own  imprudent  temerity)  was  amongst  the  slain. 

During  this  interval  the  family  of  David  increased  con- 
siderably, and  of  his  sons,  Amnon,  Chileab,  Absalom, 

Adomjah,  Shephatinh,  and  Ithream,  were  given  to  him 
in  Hebron.  The  correctness  of  his  administration  daily 
increased  his  power,  and  his  well-known  talents  for  war 
kept  all  the  outward  enemies  of  his  people  in  check. 

The  period  approached  that  was  to  consummate  his 
early  anointing,  and  evident  designation  to  the  throne 
of  all  Israel;  his  foes  were  divided  amongst  themselves; 
and  Abner,  after  seven  years  of  inglorious  and  unavail- 
ing opposition,  secretly  offered  to  abandon  the  wretched 
Ish-bosheth,  and  transfer  his  influence  to  David.  From 
this  event  we  date 

(j  3.  The  period  of  Dux  id's  public  prosperity. 

But  that  God  to  whom  David  resigned  every  thing,  a.  m. 
and  who  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  advancement,  2951. 
appeared  peculiarly  to  evince  his  independence  of  B c 
means,  was  hastening  the  catastrophe  of  Saul's  1053. 
hoasc  from  another  quarter.  Abner  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Joab  as  he  was  about  to  bring  his  various 
projects  to  completion.  Two  of  the  principal  officers 
of  Ish-bosheth,  under  pretence  of  bringing  or  taking 
out  wheat  for  the  household,  approached  the  palace  of 
this  unhappy  prince  at  noon-day,  and  finding  himldv-bo- 
asleep  on  nis  couch,  assassinated  hire,  and  travelled sbeth* 
day  and  night  to  bring  his  head  to  David.  Their  ***** 
reception  was  worthy  their  deed,  and  of  the  often-tried 
magnanimity  of  the  king.  44  As  the  Lord  livelh,"  said 
David,  solemnly,  “ who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of 
all  adversity,  when  one  told  me,  saying,  behold  Saul  Avengrd  by 
is  dead,  thinking  to  have  brought  good  tidings,  1 took  David* 
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RU^raphy.  hold  of  him,  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag;  how  much  more 
when  wicked  men  hare  slain  a righteous  person  in  his 
a.  m,  bed*  ghall  I not,  therefore,  require  his  blood  of 
your  hand,  and  take  you  away  from  the  earth  V9  He 
n.  c.  instantly  ordered  their  execution,  and  interred  the 
1048.  head  of  Ish-bosheth  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner. 

The  tribes  uow  unanimously  invited  David  to  the 
throne.  In  the  midst  of  their  past  inconstancy  to  God, 
and  inconsistency  with  the  character  of  his  chosen  people, 
a silent  stream  of  pious  and  observant  individuals  still 
fertilized  the  moral  waste  of  Israel,  and  in  the  present 
public  acknowledgment  of  David  as  peculiarly  their 
“bone  and  flesh,**  their  leader,  their  shepherd,  and  their 
captain,  such  persons  would  doubtless  remember  the 
ancient  promise  to  all  Israel,  in  the  distinguished  tribe 
of  Judah,  that  there,  at  least,  a law-giver  and  a sceptre 
should  always  be  found,  until  Shiloh,  his  greater  son, 
DavU  Ling  should  gather  the  nations  to  his  feet.  David  is  recorded 
ot  all  Unci,  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  during  seven  of  which  he  reigned  over  the 
united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  Hebron.  , 

After  three  days  devoted  to  gratitude  and  national 
festivity,*  we  find  David  marching  forth  to  war,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  wore  the  honours  of  royalty,  against  the 
Jebusites  at  Jerusalem.  This  place  never  before  was 
fully  subdued  to  the  Israeliti&h  yoke.  Joshua  slew  its 
king,  and  Caleb,  a worthy  predecessor  of  David,  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had  taken  the  town,  but 
there  was  a strong  fortress,  uow  called  Zion,  which  re- 
sisted every  attack,  and  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  possessed  a long  and  secure  retreat.  Em- 
boldened by  this  circumstance,  they  sent  out  an  insulting 
message  to  David,  that  if  he  could  contrive  to  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame  out  of  the  fortress,  he  might, 
perhaps,  prevail  against  it;  but  some  commentators 
have  understood  this  to  allude  to  the  Israelites  having 
called  the  idols  of  the  old  inhabitants  by  these  oppro- 
brious names.  However  this  may  be,  the  taunt  seems 
peculiarly  to  have  excited  David's  anger,  and  he  ordered, 
in  consequence,  the  assault  of  the  place;  promising 
immediate  promotion  to  t|ie  first  who  should  succeed 
in  smiting  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thus  described.  The 
fort  quickly  fell,  and  David  is  supposed  to  have  cele- 
brated the  conquest  in  the  11. 5th  Psalm,  part  of  which 
(v.  2 to  8 ),  would  strongly  confirm  the  conjectured 
allusion.  David  enlarged  this  fortress  considerably, 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Jerusalem,  and 
called  this  part  of  it  the  city  of  David. 

Prosperity  now  shone  upon  this  illustrious  prince, 
with  a steadiness  only  equalled  by  his  patience  in 
obtaining  it.  He  went  on,  and  grow  great,  “ going 
and  growing,"  until  it  was  at  once  the  conclusion  of 
txuth  and  modesty,  that  God  had  “ exalted  his  king- 
dom for  his  people  Israel's  sake."  He  formed  a friend- 
ship of  great  public  benefit  to  him  with  Hiram, 
the  king  of  Tyre,  from  whose  dominions  he  imported 
timber  and  masonry,  and  received  a considerable  ac- 
cession of  artificers  in  the  various  public  buildings  he 
• carried  on.  To  this  season  of  uninterrupted  peace  most 

critics  have  assigned  the  filling  up  of  a considerable 
valley  between  the  fortress  of  Zion  above  named,  and  the 
hill  Acra,  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  with  streets. 
Buildings.  “ Millo,"  iu  which  he  is  said  to  have  “ built  round 

• To  which  occasion  Delaney  Assign*  the  cunspo-itioo  of  the 

(Otb  Psalm,  objecting  to  Us  present  title. 
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about  and  inward,"  is  thought  to  have  been  the  name  of 
this  valley.  Ho  erected  a sumptuous  palace  in  that’' 
quarter  of  the  city  which  was  honoured  by  his  name, 
and  increased  his  family  by  various  children;  he  in- 
dulged also  in  the  evils  of  polygamy,  and  afterwards 
reaped  its  bitter  fruits. 

A new  war,  however,  upon  a most  formidable  scale,  PcrUcno 
now  demanded  his  attention,  and  for  a short  time  bus- 
pended  all  his  improvements.  The  Philistines,  con-  linci 
federated,  os  Josephus  states,  with  the  Phoenician*,  the 
Syrians,  and  several  other  surrounding  nations,  ap- 
peared in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

The  irruption  appears  to  have  been  sudden  and  well  con- 
certed, for  David  was  evidently  unprepared  for  the  war; 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  former  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Adullatn.  In  this  well-known  retreat, 
he  marshalled  his  troops  with  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence and  piety ; and  at  this  time  occurred  the  adven- 
turous journey  of  his  three  valiant  chiefs  through  the 
encampments  of  the  Philistines,  to  fetch  water  for 
David  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (l  Chron.  xi.  15), 
and  his  memorable  reply — “ Shall  1 drink  the  blood 
of  these  men  that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy ; my 
God  forbid  it  me  that  I should  do  this  tiling  1"  and  he 
poured  out  the  water  as  a libation  of  thanks  to  God. 

But  his  army  was  now  to  be  prepared  and  animated  to 
more  serious  strife.  The  enemy  filled  the  rich  valley 
of  Rephaim,  on  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  about  the 
time  of  barley  harvest,  and  David  must  have  been  most 
anxious  to  dislodge  them.  He  commends  his  cause  to 
God  in  the  83d  Psalm,  and  pressed  forward  so 
eagerly  in  person  to  attack  the  Philistines,  that  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  time  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself,  with  his  three  chief  captains,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  them;  and  gathering  courage  from  the  danger, 
headed  the  route  described  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  10,  until, 
with  his  brave  supporters,  “ his  hand  was  weary, 
but  it  still  clave  to  hts  sword."  If  this  adventure  shall 
appear  rash,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  sti- 
mulated to  it  by  counsel  that  never  misled  him,  and 
though  the  victory  was  but  partial,  he  commemorated 
the  deliverance  by  surnaming  the  place  Perazim , the 
place  of  breaches ; for  God,  he  said,  hud  appeared  for 
trim  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  the  breaking  out 
of  waters.  The  enemy  were  soon  able,  however,  to 
re-occupy  their  former  position,  and  David  was  di- 
rected to  a very  different  kind  of  victory.  He  was 
to  march  round  their  encampment  toward  some  mul- 
berry-trees in  the  rear,  and  when  he  heard  (either  by 
means  of  an  unusual  wind,  or  some  other  decisive  in- 
terposition) a sound  as  of  a flying  army  in  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  he  was  forthwith  to  commence  the  attack, 
assured  of  success.  He  obeyed  the  monition,  and  ob- 
tained a triumph  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat, 
and  ultimately  closed  the  war. 

The  consequences  of  these  repulses  of  the  Phil  is-  David  «t- 
lines  are  not  further  stated  than  that  they  brought  him  «*> 
fame  and  glory  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations ; but 
they  now  left  him  leisure  to  prosecute  a design,  which 
he  appears  previously  to  have  meditated,  of  removing 
the  ark  of  God  to  Zion.  To  assist  at  this  solemnity 
he  summoned  all  the  Levites,  princes,  and  rulers  of 
his  people,  from  Sihon  of  Egypt  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile)  to  Hamath  northward,  at  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  a description  of  his  northern  and  southern 
frontier,  which  may  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
L 2 
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r*5opniphy.  extent  of  his  dominions.  At  the  appointed  period,  the 
v**-v-^'king  himself,  attended  by  30,000  troops,  the  high- 
a.  M.  priest  and  his  brethren,  and  all  the  magistracy  of  the 
*296*2.  land,  repaired  to  a hill  near  Kerjath-jeariin,  in  the 
u.  c.  tribe  of  Judah,  and  removed  the  ark  from  its  long- 
1042.  abode  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  and  his  family. 
According  to  the  best  chronologies,  it  had  been  de- 
posited here  about  90  years. 

David  led  the  way  iu  the  heartfelt  melodies  of  the 
occasion,  and  played  before  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  “ with 
all  Israel,  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  dr 
wood,  with  singing,  and  with  harps, and  with  psalteries, 
and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals." 
INnucra  But  the  procession  was  imperfectly  arranged,  and 
mt  irat.  ended  in  a fatal  error.  A new  cart,  or  open  carriage 
of  some  description,  drawn  by  oxen,  had  been  pro- 
vided to  carry  the  sacred  Bymbol  of  God's  power 
and  presence.  In  this  perhaps  there  was  intended 
some  confused  memorial  of  the  miracle  whereby  the 
ajk  had  been  brought  back  in  the  preceding  century 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  as  it  is  certain  (on  the 
other  hand)  in  the  conductors  appointed,  Uzzah  and 
Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  there  was  a strange  forget- 
fulness of  the  express  designation  of  the  Levites 
only,  to  the  care  of  every  part  of  the  tabernacle, 
Num.  i.  51.  Times  of  confusion,  however,  had  long 
been  corrupting  the  public  mind ; God  was  now  pleased 
to  show  that  his  laws,  when  forgotten  by  us,  are  not 
necessarily  extinct  with  Him.  The  oxen  arriving  near 
a com  door  at  Gath-rimmon,  in  the  tribe  of  Don, 
suddenly  grew  restive  and  shook  the  ark,  which  1‘zzah 
venturing  to  touch,  in  the  effort  to  replace  it,  to  the 
rxrhk  stain.  terror  of  the  people  and  of  David , fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

Convicted  of  an  error  which  as  yet  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, David  now  wisely  delayed  the  further  execu- 
tion of  his  design,  until  he  should  be  able  to  offer  a 
more  acceptable  service.  He  ordered  the  ark  to  be 
deposited  in  the  house  of  a neighbouring  Levite,  Obed- 
edoin,  and  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  disappointed,  but 
still  determined  to  understand  the  will  of  God  in  this 
affair.  No  one  could  better  it  explain  than,  after  a 
very  short  interval,  he  was  enabled  to  do.  “The 
I/ord  our  God  made  a breach  upon  us,”  he  says,  “ for 
that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order.” 

Having  ascertained  what  this  was  correctly,  and 
given  the  Levites  that  prominence  in  his  new  arrange- 
ments which  the  law  of  God  had  so  expressly  assigned 
them,  within  the  period  of  about  three  months  from  the 
first  attempt,  David  once  more  essayed  to  bring  up 
this  sacred  vessel  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  animated 
language  of  his  tnvn  poem  on  that  occasion  (the 
Final  and  sixty-eighth  Psalm),  “ The  singers"  again  “ went  be- 
*^1  ^orc’  oa  instruments  followed  after, 

t hr  art;.  amonP  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels." 

And  finding,  on  advancing  a few  paces,  no  further  in- 
terruption to  his  progress,  he  offered  oxen  and  fading* 
on  the  spot,  and  probably  at  intervals  all  the  way. 
David's  animation  increasing  with  his  progress  and 
evident  acceptance  with  God.  the  whole  of  the  interest- 
ing composition  alluded  to  was  appropriately  sung  as 
they  approached  Jerusalem. — (Delaney  has  suggested 
the  possible  adaptation  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  as  a 
final  chorus  at  this  time,  and  certainly  it  is  eminently 
in  unison  with  the  occasion). — David  danced  in  the 
sacred  procession,  and  gave  his  soul  tip  to  joy,  at  the 
ark  of  God  passed  to  its  rest  in  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 


Jehovah  in  his  chosen  symbols  “ascended  on  high*  Dartd. 
leading  these  once  dishonoured  “ captives  captive  !" 

One  painful  interruption  of  the  festival, now  instituted, 
was  found  in  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Micbal,  his  2962. 
lately  restored  wife.  Seeing  Da\id’s  almost  boundless 
devotion  in  the  scene  just  closed,  she  charged  him  with  1^42 
an  indecorous  exposure  of  his  person  before  the  women 
in  the  procession;  an  allegation  so  unfouuded,  and 
arguing  a state  of  mind  so  averse  to  David's  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  and  so  forgetful  of  his  generosity  to  her, 
that  David  warmly  retorted  the  rebuke,  and  she  was 
visited  with  the  opprobrium  of  barrenness  for  her  impiety. 

He  closed  this  most  important  of  ull  his  triumphs  by  the 
composition  of  a Psalm,  given  at  length  in  1 Chron.  xvi. 
and  forming  part  of  the  96th  and  105th  of  the  canon. 

David  now  proceeded  to  regulate  to  the  best  of  his  RHigiots 
discretion,  and  with  the  constant  aid  of  God's  ap-  «rvit*a  *ct 
pointed  ministers,  the  various  religious  services  con-  ,n  onlcr* 
nected  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ark  at  Jeru- 
salem; but  comparing  his  unparalleled  honours  and 
security  with  all  the  previous  history  of  his  people,  his 
heart  gradually  overflowed  with  a desire  to  consecrate  |0  buUd 
some  nobler  dwelling  than  he  had  yet  found  to  the  a ic«*j4e. 
service  of  his  God.  The  eighty-fourth  Psalm  will  be 
found  to  express  great  anxiety  on  this  point,  though 
some  commentator*  have  ascribed  it  to  scenes  of 
greater  distance  from  God's  worship  than  David  could 
now  complain  of.  To  the  general  disposition  evinced 
by  his  deeply-seated  desires  upon  this  subject,  the 
prophet  Nathan  was  commissioned  to  reply  with  God's 
decided  approval ; but  the  execution  of  hi*  with  to  con- 
secrate a settled  and  magnificent  temple  to  Jehovah, 
was  almost  immediately  denied  to  him,  and  referred  to 
a promised  and  more  peaceful  son.  Yet  for  his  anxiety 
to  erect  a house  for  God's  worship,  he  was  assured 
that  God  would  “ build  hint  an  house that  his  mercy 
should  not  depart  from  him,  as  it  had  departed  from 
Saul ; but  that  his  seed  should  possess  the  throne  of 
Israel  “ for  ever."  An  eloquent  and  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  distinguished  mercies  closed  the 
several  interviews  with  the  prophet  on  these  occasions, 
and  will  be  found  in  2 Sam.  vii.  18 — 29. 

From  the  Philistines,  David  shortly  after  these  cir-T»keiGath, 
cumstances  took  the  important  town  of  Gath  and  its  &c. 
dependencies,  called  in  one  part  of  the  sacred  narrative  a.  m. 

“ Metheg-Ammah,*or  the  liridlc  of  the  Angle,  because  2964. 
it  commanded  all  the  adjacent  country  of  Judea,  and  n.  g. 
had  often,  indeed,  been  a bridle  on  its  inhabitants.  1040. 
He  next  invested  and  subdued  the  greater  portion  ofSll,,(JaC!| 
the  territory  of  the  Moabites,  fulfilling  an  ancient  ,\n*b. 
prediction  of  a prophet  of  their  own,  that  “ a sceptre 
should  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  smite  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth:  that  Edom 
also,  and  Seir,  should  be  a possession,  and  Israel 
should  do  valiantly.” 

The  Syrians  and  Edomites  then  submitted  to  his  The  Syrians 
arms.  Of  the  former,  Had  a (lexer  seems  to  have  beeu  *ubra,t* 
the  magnificent  ruler,  and  the  scripture  narrative  of  his  Hidifoer, 
subjugation  is  confirmed  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who 
says,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  “ that  Hadad,  who 
reigned  over  Damascus  and  the  other  parts  of  Syria, 
except  Phoenicia,  made  war  against  David,  the  king  of 
Judea,  and  tried  his  fortune  in  many  battles,  but  was 
beaten  at  last  at  the  Euphrates.”  It  is  said,  that 
“ David  smote  Hadadezer  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates,"  which  seems  to  bear 
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Biography,  reference  to  the  ancient  covenant  with  Abraham,  never 
fulfilled  until  this  period,  **  Unto  thy  seed  have  I given 
A-  M*  this  land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river, 
2904.  (he  river  Euphrates.'*  The  prisoners  and  spoil  which 
h.  c.  David  took  on  this  occasion  were  very  considerable, 
1040.  ua  thousand  chariots  and  seven  hundred  horsemen, " 
and  u twenty  thousand  footmen  ;*  while  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  afterwards  coming  to  the  succou  of 
Hadad,  or  Hadadezer,  incurred  a loss  of  twenty  thou- 
sand slain,  David  destroyed  all  the  chariots,  according 
to  an  express  precept  of  God,  and  hamstrung  all  the 
horses  except  a hundred,  which  were  probably  reserved, 
however  questionably,  for  purposes  of  state.  From 
Hadadezer  several  shields  of  solid  gold  (some  have 
thought  from  an  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  iv. 
v.  4,  as  many  as  a thousand)  were  taken  and  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  and  from  his  cities  Betah  and  Berothai, 
large  quantities  of  brass  ; “ wherewith  Solomon,1*  adds 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  “ made  the 
brazen  sea,  and  the  pillars,  und  the  vessels  of  brass"  for 
the  temple. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes  brought  David  the 
homage  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  and  several  valuable 
presents  by  the  hand  of  his  son.  This  prince  appears 
to  have  had  the  further  impulse  of  having  been  for- 
The  Etlum-  merly  at  war  with  the  defeated  Hadadezer.  Through - 
he*.  out  tlic  land  of  Edom,  almost  without  a struggle,  David 
planted  garrisons  and  exacted  a regular  tribute,  dedi- 
cating the  accumulated  spoil  of  all  those  various  na- 
tions (except  what  was  currently  required  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state)  to  his  cherished  plan  of  a mag- 
nificent temple  to  Jehovah,  and  generally  to  his  future 
service. 

«bcUt*k°~  David  now  inquired  diligently  for  any  of  the  surviving 
* family  of  Saul,  that  toward  them  he  might  fulfil  his 

well-remembered  vows  to  his  early  friend  Jonathan, 
and  finding  that  a son  of  his  friend  was  living,  named 
Mephihosheth,  (a  cripple  in  both  his  feet),  immedi- 
ately sent  for  him  to  court.  He  restored  to  him  and  his 
family  all  the  land  which  was  the  private  property  of 
Saul,  appointed  the  servant  who  had  acquainted  him 
with  Mephibosheth’s  circumstances,  steward  of  the 
estates,  and  welcomed  that  afflicted  and  grateful  prince 
himself  to  his  own  daily  table. 

David  in-  A friend  of  David's  dying  a short  time  after  this  oc- 
suiCed  by 

currence  in  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  he  sent 
*”nnM  ambassadors  to  congratulate  his  son  Hanun,  on  his 
2967  succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince  had  the 
— * folly  to  affect  to  consider  them  as  spies,  and  cut  off  a 
®‘c'  considerable  part  of  their  clothes  and  beards,  and  sent 
HM7.  {hem  back  in  this  state  to  David,  who  felt  justly  indig- 
nant. Aware  of  the  probability  of  this,  and  perhaps  eager 
to  try  his  strength  with  this  renowned  conqueror,  Hanun 
engaged  the  Syrians  of  Rehob  and  of  Zoba,  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  men,  the  king  of  Maacah  with  1000,  and  the 
king  of  Ithtob  with  12,000  men,  amongst  whom  were 
included  32,000  chariots,  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Against  this  formidable  host  David  saw  it.  necessary  to 
arouse  his  strength,  and  sent  out  a well  appointed 
army,  under  Joab  and  Abishai.  Joab  selected  his  best 
Driest*  the  troops  to  engage  with  the  Syrians  iu  person,  entrusting 
c°mmjtecl  of  the  rest  and  the  attack  of  the  Ammo* 
ww  rme  anj  other  nations  to  Abishai;  the  battle  once 

more  declared  itself  for  Israel,  and  all  the  confederates 
, fled.  After  this,  they  made  head  again  at  Helam,  but 
David  now  joined  the  war,  and  in  a second  signal  de- 


feat, seven  hundred  chariots  and  forty  thousand  horse-  Davfik 
men  were  routed  and  fell,  with  Shnbach  the  Syrian  com- 
mamler  in  chief.  “ So  the  Syrians,"  we  arc  told,  “ feared  a.  m. 
to  help  the  children  of  Amnion  any  more,**  and  the  latter  2969. 
were  besieged  in  their  capital  city  Rabbah.  B~ 

A circumstance  occurred  at  this  time,  in  the  life  of  JQ35. 
David,  upon  which  the  malignity  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  infidels  has  fastened  with  characteristic  ardour. 

The  facts  of  the  case  admit  neither  of  colouring  nor  of 
apology.  They  charge  upon  David,  certainly,  some  of 
the  blackest  of  human  crimes  ; for  which,  however,  it 
is  but  just  to  add,  that  they  exhibit  also  unaffected 
repentance  and  condign  punishment.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  place  these  facts  before  the  reader  with  the 
faithfulness  and  simplicity  of  the  sacred  historian. 

This  highly-favoured  monarch  was  enjoying  at  Jeru-  David's nw- 
salem  that  repose,  during  the  season  of  war,  to  which  fal  W** 
his  whole  life  had  been  hitherto  a stranger,  when, 
walking  in  the  evening  on  the  roof  of  his  palace  (after 
refreshing  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  east, 
with  a short  sleep  in  the  afternoon),  the  sight  of  a 
woman  exceedingly  beautiful  attracted  his  attention 
and  hurried  him  away  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  She 
was  bathing  in  a neighbouring  house  or  garden.  A 
kind  of  merciful  check  to  his  rising  passion  appears  to 
have  been  afforded  by  some  honest  courtier,  in  the 
answer  which  met  David’s  first  inquiries  after  this  un- 
happy female.  “ Is  not  this  Bathsheba,  the  daughter 
of  E/iam,  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  P But  in  vain  ! 

In  the  wife  of  a valiant  “ pillar  of  his  state,"  and  a con- 
vert probably  to  his  religion ; in  the  daughter  of  another 
of  his  most  distinguished  commanders;  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  chief  counsellor,  he  saw  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  which  ho 
instantly  indulged.  The  sudden  pregnancy  of  Bath- 
sheba now  induced  him  to  send  to  the  army  for  her  Svnd*  for 
husband,  under  the  pretext  of  receiving  information  of 
thc  wur,  but  in  reality  to  conceal,  if  possible,  the  viola- 
tion of  his  bed. 

Uriah  cainc,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  visit  his 
wife.  He  constantly  slept  amongst  the  guards  at 
the  palace,  and  David,  finding  it  impossible  by 
any  artifice  to  transfer  to  the  living  husband  the 
fruit  of  his  perfidy,  rushed  into  the  “ blood-guiltiness* 
of  ordering  his  death.  “ Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  Order*  hi* 
of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  dwth. 
may  be  smitten  and  die,"  were  the  words  of  his  own 
death-warrant,  with  which  this  ill-fated  warrior  was 
sent  back  to  his  general.  The  cruel  mandate  was  but 
too  readily  obeyed;  Uriah's  life  was  taken,  with  that  of 
several  of  his  brave  companions,  in  nn  hopeless  attack 
upon  the  besieged  Ammonites;  and  Joab  quickly  dis- 
patched the  tidings  of  his  death  to  Jerusalem.  The 
guilty  monarch,  with  apparent  impunity,  made  Bath- 
sheba  immediately  his  wife. 

A child  was  born  from  this  adulterous  connection,  Adutd bom 
before  the  message  of  God's  wrath  was  sent  to  David,  ft***  the 
Perhaps  he  was  mingling  good  and  evil  in  rejoicing  at  its  •daIl«y- 
birth,  when  the  prophet  appeared,  denouncing  the  evil 
of  his  conduct  and  the  child’s  death  ! Under  the  “l_i 
parable  of  a rich  mail  who  had  spared  his  own  flocks  »•  c- 

and  herds,  and  seized  the  only  and  favourite  lamb  of  1034. 
his  poor  neighbour  to  entertain  a guest,  he  excited  a Nathan's 
warm  and  even  angry  sense  of  justice  in  the  king,  who  parable, 
instantly  pronounced  the  rich  man’s  death,  though  the 
law  of  Moses  (still  the  criminal  code  of  the  state)  did  not 
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Biography.  demand  so  severe  n retribution.  “ He  shall  surely  die,* 
said  David,  with  an  oath,  " and  he  shall  restore  the 
M*  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  bccaut* 
2VM).  jjj.  K0  pity.*  With  prophetic  boldness  Nathan 
ft.  c.  answered,  “ Tiiou  art  Tiir.  iiakT  and  then  pro- 
1034.  retted  to  charge  the  monarch  with  his  unaccountable 
ingratitude  to  God,  and  baseness  to  Uriah,  in  these 
Knot  complicated  and  disgraceful  transactions.  lie  threatens 
threaten-  him,  in  conclusion,  with  those  divine  chastisements  in 
the  present  life,  and  that  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Just  Governor  of  all,  to  punish  his  sins  after  their 
own  kiud,  for  which  these  early  age*  of  the  world  were 
distinguished.  As  he  had  slain  Uriah  with  the  sword, 
and  desolated  his  family  hopelessly,  the  sword  was  not 
to  depart  from  his  hou!*e  for  ever ; and  however  secretly 
he  had  violated  the  honour  of  another,  his  own  wives, 
the  prophet  declared,  should  be  polluted  in  the  face 
of  the  sun. 

David's  The  memorable  union  of  persuasiveness  and  power 
tuufcMjwi.  jn  message  of  Nathan,  quickly  found  its  way  to 
the  monarch’s  heart.  “ I have  sinued  against  the  Lord," 
said  David,  frankly,  and  with  such  undissembled  peni- 
tence, that  the  prophet  immediately  assures  him  of  an 
alleviation  in  Ins  punishment  and  the  pardon  of  his 
guilt.  The  penalty  of  death,  which  he  had  pronounced 
upon  the  cruel  robber  of  another  s property  (though 
expressly  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  for  aduJtrry), 
was  graciously  remitted  by  God,  who  assured  him, 
however,  that  the  fruit  of  his  illicit  intercourse  was 
Death  of  doomed  to  die ; a sentence  of  which  David  after- 
u»*  child.  wan]ftt  by  fervent  prayer  and  entreaty,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a repeal  in  vain. 

While  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
servations of  infidelity  on  these  painful  facts,  that  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ex- 
hibit David  as  a distinguished  servant  of  God,  and  on 
the  whole,  as  good  a man,  as  he  was  a brave  and  great 
of  one,  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  every  other  instance 
estimating  human  character,  to  pronounce  upon  that 
of  David  from  this  single,  though  most  disgraceful  cir- 
Rcnarks  cumstance.  U proves  him  but  man  in  his  present 
awfullv  degenerated  state,  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  beside  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a singular  and  most 
satisfactory  freedom  from  the  usual  vices  of  his  station 
and  opportunities — the  very  vices  here  exhibited. 
Though  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  war,  his  general 
character  is  not  that  of  a cruel  man,  nor  do  we  find 
any  other  instance  of  his  violating  the  bonds,  or  even 
the  courtesies  of  social  life;  not,  though  he  was  for 
so  monv  year*  treated  as  a kind  of  out-cast  himself, 
and  possessed  of  ubundant  means.  The  business, 
on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  either  in  its 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  criminal,  or  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  With  respect  to  its  connection 
with  the  general  character  of  David,  the  friends  of 
inspiration  are  entitled  to  insist  upon  it  being  con- 
sidered an  awful  and  most  surprising  exception  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life.  They  are  entitled  to  add, 
that  while  they  reprobate  the  whole  affair  as  abominably 
gross  and  unjustifiable  iniquity,  it  exhibits  almost  un- 
paralleled repentance ; perhaps  taken  in  connection 
with  those  penitential  Psalms*  that  immediately 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances,  the  moat  striking  and 
most  dolorous  breathings  of  repentance,  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  crimes.  As  with  regard  to  its  coruiec- 
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tion  with  the  divine  government,  it  will  be  found,  we  Dswtl. 
would  submit,  that  chixie  which  was  punished  in  the 
peraon  of  the  transgressor  with  the  greatest  severity  * ' ' 

of  any  sin  on  record.*  29HL 

David  now  felt  it  a duty  to  administer  all  possible  b.  c. 
consolation  (mingled  doubtless  with  the  alfcclionate  1034. 
faithfulness  to  which  he  owed  so  much)  to  Dathshcba ; 
of  whom,  as  if  to  seal  his  forgiveness,  and  mark  God’s 
altered  view  of  the  sinner,  though  he  long  suffered  for 
his  siu,  Solomon,  the  promised  sou  of  peace,  was  bom 
shortly  afterwards,  and  pronounced,  by  an  express  pro- 
phetic message,  the  Beloved  of  the  Lord. 

With  heavy  recollections  of  the  past,  however, 

David  must  have  gone  down  to  close  the  siege  of 
Kabbah; — Joab  having  informed  him  that  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  the  town  ; and,  with  the  generosity 
of  a brave  spirit  (never  to  be  denied  this  general  in  all  his 
acts  of  public  warfare)  having  requested  David  to  come 
and  reap  the  honours  of  the  war.  Rabbah  is  mentioned  Takes  lUb- 
by  Polybius  (Hist.  lib.  v.)  as  advantageously  situated  l»h. 
on  the  top  of  several  small  eminences.  When  Antio- 
cliu*  took  it,  it  was  again  u considerable  city,  and  wast 
at  this  time,  the  capital  of  a large  surrounding  dis- 
trict in  Arabia  Felix,  watered  by  the  river  Jabbok.  The 
king  David  formally  deposed  from  a station  lie  had  filled 
most  unworthily,  and  probably  placed  Shobi,  another 
son  of  his  friend  N abash,  of  whom  wc  shortly  after- 
wards read  in  this  neighbourhood, t as  viceroy  over  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  he  brought  forth, 
and  “ put  them  to  the  saw,  to  iron  mines,  and  to  iron 
axes,  and  transported  them  to  the  brick  kilns,"  or  •*  to 
the  brick  frame  and  hod.*  In  other  words,  he  reduced 
them  to  slavery,  and  put  them  to  the  most  servile  em- 
ployments of  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  working  in 
the  mines,  Sec.  useful  employments,  a*  a substitute  for 
the  trade  of  war  and  private  plunder.  So,  at  some 
length,  the  learned  Chandler  proposes  to  render  this 
account  of  David's  present  conduct,  and  to  his  Life  of 
David,  vol.  ii.  p.  227 — -233,  we  refer  the  reader  for 
some  able  criticism  on  these  phrases. 

$ 4.  Tie  period  of  Da? id’s  public  trials. 

Now  commenced,  and  though  these  principally  arose  A. 
from  domestic  circumstances,  and  were  inflicted  for  the  297*2. 
greater  part  by  his  own  children,  they  place,  both  his 
crown  and  character  in  a series  of  awful  straits  and  1030 
storms  which  lasted  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign. 

About  two  years  after  the  king's  return  from  Rablsah 
to  Jerusalem,  Amnon,  his  son  by  Ahinoam,  a Jez-AmiW* 
reelitcss,  conceived  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  sister  outrage. 
Tkmar,  and  feigning  illness  basely  to  avail  himself  of 
her  affectionate  attentions,  violated  her  person  and 
suddenly  dismissed  her  from  his  house.  Attired  as  she 
was,  in  a dress  peculiar  to  her  station,  and  which,  from 
the  secluded  habits  of  females  of  rank  and  character 
in  the  east,  might  subject  the  last  feelings  of  her  out- 

• The  defilement  of  *11  lintHMle  daughter  ami  sister  by  her 
own  brother;  IImi  death  of  four  *wu,  three  of  them  before  his  own 
eve*,  and  one  by  the  hand  of  his  brother;  Absalom'*  unnatural 
rebellion,  which  brought  hi*  fdilier  mIiinjU  tu  the  brink  of  ruin ; tin* 
prostitution  of  ten  of  Jus  wives  before  all  Israel : to  Buy  in:  thing  of  the 
visitation*  of  divine  wrath  upon  bi»  remotest  posterity  (with  which  he 
«ii  expressly  made  ncxiuaintcd  •*  punishment),  form  the  tre- 
mendous citdugu*  of  sufrerincs  which  attended  upon  this  crime. 

t And  who  brought  David  »crv  huge  supplies  of  pro*  is  ion  ot»  his 
Sight  front  Absalom,  2 Ssiu.  tvif.  27,  s proof  that  he  did  iu>l  «t  this 
time  depopulate  the  district  ill  the  extensive  way,  a literal  con- 
struction of  tbs  sacred  nnm»ttve(2ij&m.  »ii.3l)  would  seem  toimpMX. 
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raged  virtue  to  the  worst  of  reproaches,  she  seems  to 
have  felt  most  keenly  this  final  insult,  and  goaded  to 
the  quick,  fled  to  the  house  of  her  brother  Absalom. 
David's  apathy  or  irresolution  on  hearing  of  this  trans- 
action, is  almost  unaccountable  ; certainly  it  paved  the 
way  to  future  extended  mischiefs  in  his  house.  We  arc 
told  he  was  “ very  wroth,"  and  some  writers  have  ima- 
gined that  he  was  deterred  from  pronouncing  judgment 
by  there  being  no  law  strictly  applicable  to  the  offence.* 
However  this  may  be,  Absalom,  after  retaining  Ids  re- 
vengeful purpose  “ two  full  years'  unexecuted,  and 
impelled  by  other  motives  than  those  of  justice,  or 
even,  perhaps,  of  resentment,  for  this  particular  crime, 
entrajn.nl  Ainnoii  (his  elder  brother),  to  a feast  at  ‘his 
sheep-shearing,  dispatched  him  und  tied. 

David  now  indulged  an  unavailing  grief  which  gra- 
dually centred  itself  in  the  loss  of  Absalom,  until  Joab 
employed  a woman  of  considerable  address  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  orders  for  his  return.  She  appeared 
before  the  king  with  a well-constructed  tale  of  a ca- 
lamity similar  to  his  own,  und  representing  the 
demands  of  justice  upon  the  life  of  one  of  her  sons 
for  tlic  murder  of  his  brother,  with  all  a mother’s  feel- 
ings, she  softened  him  to  the  purpose  of  her  employer; 
who  first  procured  a permission  for  Absalom  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  alter  two  further  years  of  jienance, 
to  the  presence  of  his  unhappy  father. 

Within  about  four  years  alter  this  period,  the  true 
character  of  Absalom  was  finally  developed.  Availing 
himself  of  the  now  advancing  age  of  David,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  finding  individual  murmurers  amongst  the 
claimants  for  public  justice,  this  ambitious  prince  could 
devote  the  revenue  assigned  him  by  his  fathpr  to  the 
purpose  of  producing  disaffection  in  the  In  arts  of  his 
subjects.  He  appeared  in  splendid  equipages,  he 
soothed  the  discontented,  and  inflamed  the  clamorous, 
until  “ the  conspiracy  was  strong,"  and  a message 
came  to  David  that  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel 
were  with  Absalom.  David  now  seems  fully  to  have 
anticipated  the  baseness  of  which  this  favourite  child 
was  capable ; he  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and  after 
a pious  remonstrance  with  Zadok,  the  priest,  who  wished 
the  ark  of  God  to  partake  in  his  banishment.  “ he  went 
up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he 
went  up,  and  bad  his  head  covered  and  he  went  bare- 
foot"; halting  a little  beyond  the  hill,  to  understand  the 
extent  of  the  treason,  and  make  proper  dispositions  for 
receiving  tidings  of  its  progress. 

Ahitlrophel,  one  of  his  chief  statesmen,  had  joined 
the  standard  of  revolt ; David  again  commits  himself 
to  a wisdom  rarely  sought  by  statesmen ; and  keeping 
his  eye  firmly  on  the  master-point  of  the  enemy’s 
strength  (as  that  wisdom  alone  could  enable  him  to 
do),  he  seems  to  embark  his  whole  cause  and  crown  on 
the  issue  of  hi*  memorable  prayer,  That  “Jkhovaii 
would  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophcl  into  foolish- 
ness." He  was  not  disappointed.  After  enduring  the 
shameful  curses  and  personal  violence  of  Shimei,  who 
stigmatized  him  as  a bloody  man  and  an  usurper, 
mud,  in  the  spirit  of  his  best  days,  forbidding  Abishai 
to  resent  them after  hearing  of  the  violation  of  his 
wives  by  the  counsel  of  Ahithouhel,  as  predicted  by 
Nathan,  when  he  had  outraged  the  honour  of  that 
statesman's  own  family ; — after  the  very  counsel  had 
been  giitn  to  Absalom  which  would  have  affected  the 
final  ruin  of  David ; that  counsel  was  overruled  by  a 
* Sec  the  peculiar  promion  made  Deut.  xaii.  95,  ti. 


specious  declamation  of  the  secret  friend  of  David,  i),Tid. 
Hushai,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the  advisers  of 
Absalom  ; and  the  indignant  Ahithophcl  hung  himself!  A.  m. 
The*  king  had  now  passed  the  Jordan,  and  encamped  2981. 
at  Mahanaim,  whither  lie  summoned  all  his  troops,  and 
placing  them  under  the  joint  command  of  Joab,  Abishai,  |o*23 
Ittai,  and  himself,  prepared  to  go  forth  with  them  to 
the  contest.  Absalom  iu  the  interim  had  conferred 
the  command  of  his  fore.s  upon  Amasa,  and  had  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  The  ad- 
herents of  David  remonstrating  with  him,  on  the  need- 
less cxjKMure  of  his  person  which  might  ensue  in  a 
general  engagement,  he  finally  agreed  to  wait  with  a 
reserved  force  in  the  town  of  Mahanaim  ; and  the  day 
of  this  most  unnatural  strife  upproachcd.  Peculiar 
imbecility  would  appear  to  have  attended  all  the 
measures  of  Absalom  ; we  read  scarcely  of  any  orderly 
resistance  which  Ids  forces  made;  “ the  battle  was 
scattered  over  all  the  face  of  the  country,"  20,000  of 
his  followers  fell,  and  “ the  wood  devoured  more  people 
that  day  than  the  sword."  In  the  sequel  this  aspiring 
prince  himself  was  found  suspended  by  his  hair  in  an 
oak,  which  had  thus  entangled  him  in  his  flight,  and 
Joab  receiving  the  intelligence,  came  up  and  dispatched  IDs  drsth 
him  there.  Against  this  catastrophe  David  had  so  far 
expressly  provided  as  to  enjoin  upon  all  his  followers 
to  spare  the  prince ; and  received  the  tidings  of  his 
death  with  heartfelt  agonv.  O my  ton  Absalom,  my  ton, 
my  ton  Absalom  ! Would  God  1 bad  died  f or  thee,  O Ab- 
salom my  ton,  my  son  ! were  the  bitter  strains  which  he 
repeated ; and  until  roust  d by  the  unfeeling  threats  of 
Joab,  seemed  hardly  sensible  that  he  had  regained  a 
kingdom,  and  had  still  the  arduous  task  of  ruling  it. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  over  the  Jordan, he  was  now 
met  by  the  abject  Shinn  i,  suing  for  his  life,  which 
David  promised  him ; by  the  grateful  Mephibosheth, 
who  came  to  refute  the  calumny  with  which  Ziba  had 
met  David  on  his  retreat ; and  by  Carzillai,  a Gadite, 
who  had  munificently  supplied  him  with  provisions  a.  m. 
at  Mahanaim.  But  an  unhappy  jealousy  arose  be-  '2982. 
tween  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  other  tribes.  The  B7c. 

former  had  been  most  active  in  bringing  back  the  king,  1022. 
and  their  brethren  wen*  angry  that  they  were  not 
specially  invited  to  join  tln-m.  An  artful  political  in- 
cendiary, Sheba,  availed  himself  of  this  inflamed  state 
of  the  popular  mind ; and  the  king  had  scarcely  seated 
himself  at  Jerusalem  when  the  great  body  of  the  tribes 
again  revolted  from  him.  Amasa,  the  former  general 
of  Absuloin,  who  on  his  defeat  had  been  peculiarly 
active  in  securing  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  king,  was 
now  called  upon  to  head  the  army ; but  being  some- 
what dilatory  in  his  measures,  a reinforcement  was 
sent  out,  including  the  troop*  under  the  immediate  sbeU’s 
command  of  Joab.  This  powerful  chief  once  more  be-  revolt, 
comes  an  assassin.  Jealous  of  Anmsa's  present  distinc- 
tion, he  stabbed  him  in  a friendly  embrace,  and  to 
silence  the  anticipated  resentment  of  the  king,  proceeds 
after  Sheba,  and  quickly  brings  hack  his  head. 

A famine  now  occurred  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
dominions  of  David  for  three  successive  years.  In- 
quiring the  cause,  he  was  answered  by  the  divine  orade, 
that  it  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  be 
slew  the  Gibeonites ; a people,  it  will  be  recollected, 
whom  Joshua,  the  ancient  commander  of  the  tribes, 
swore  to  spare  from  the  general  fate  of  the  Canaanius. 

By  the  same  authority  he  seems  to  have  been  directed 
to*  order  the  execution  of  seven  of  Saul’s  surviving 
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Biography.  posterity  (indeed  Josephus  asscru  it  expressly),  and 
^ the  famine  ceased. 

a.  w.  Three  years  a flcr  this  period  there  was  a short  war 
2983.  renewed  with  the  Philistines,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
jTc.  tlie  personal  danger  in  which  David  was  thrown  by 
1021,  another  of  the  Philistine  giants,  from  whom  lie  so 
narrowly  escaped,  that  the  people  resolved  he  should 
go  out  |H-isotmliy  to  battle  tio  more.  Four  other  men 
of  remarkable  stature  and  sU-  ngth  (all  of  them  probably 
of  the  family  of  Goliath,  undone  of  them  expressly  called 
his  brother)  fell  at  this  time  by  the  hand  of  David's 
servants  and  generals. 

A H>  Another  great  public  error  produces  a final  public 
2%7.  chastisement  of  David  and  his  people.  The  most  pro- 
— ~ baijle  account  of  this  appears  to  be  that  suggested  by 

1017  Delaney.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  by  the  Mo- 
Numh  ’*  8a*c  ^aw*  W^enfver  the  people  were  numbered,  to  pay 
thT|ieo]!!rS  half  a shekel  into  the  sanctuary  for  every  man  twenty 
and  it*  con-  years  old.  David  now  seems  to  have  ordered  this 
sequence*.  census  without  paying  the  Mosaic  ransom,  and  God 
immediately  visited  it  as  an  act  of  pride  and  presump- 
tion. Of  three  evils,  he  was  commanded  to  chose  one ; 
whether  he  would  endure  three  years  famine  in  the  land, 
three  days’  pestilence,  or  flee  three  months  before  his 
enemies.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  chosen  either  in  the 
general  expression  of  his  resignation  to  God’s  will, 
l^t  v*  Jail  now  into  the  hand  of  (he  ford  for  his  mercut 
are  great,  and  li  t me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man ; 
but  he  evidently  inclined  toward  that  judgment  which 
came  most  immediately  from  God’shand  — the  pestilence. 
Accordingly  a plague  ensued  which  destroyed , in  less  than 
the  short  interval  threatened,  70,000  men  from  Dan  to 
Becrsheba;  a calamity  without  a parallel  in  history. 

To  the  dccply-penitcnt  monarch  a vision  of  appeased 
wrath  was  at  last  granted:— to  an  angel  hovering 
between  heaven  and  earth  with  a drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem,  he  heard  the  wel- 
come address  go  forth — It  is  ekouoh  ! — and  distin- 
guished the  spot  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate  over 
which  the  awful  messenger  was  standing,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  numerous  burnt-offerings  to  Jehovah;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  this  must  be  the  spot 
on  which  the  future  temple  of  God  should  be  most 
acceptably  erected. 

Prepare-  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  cata- 
tcoTk  l*K  1u-uc  of  materials  for  this  building  which  David  now 
P ’ reduced  to  order,  or  the  actual  preparations  for  that 
work  which  he  commenced.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  noiseless  fabric  which  grew  afterward*  together,  as 
a holy  temple  unto  God,  was  begun  fall  two  years 
before  his  death;  that  a complete  schedule  of  the 
necessary  works,  and  all  the  means  of  accomplishing 
them,  were  handed  over  by  this  prince  to  .Solomon ; 
and  that  hi6  dying  charge  to  that  monarch,  (now  de- 
clared his  successor,)  and  to  the  assembled  people,  re- 
spected their  grateful  and  careful  use  of  them. 

The  brief  and  indecorous  attempts  of  Adonijah  to 
disturb  the  arrangements  of  his  dying  father,  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  arc  given 
m a subsequent  article.  It  remains  but  to  notice 
some  two  or  three  personal  particulars  of  the  last 
charge  of  David  to  Solomon,  which  have  been  thought 
to  exhibit  a duplicity  unworthy  his  character.  That  he 
should  direct  the  speedy  punishment  of  Joab  for  (ho 
crimes  he  specifies,  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amusa, 
can  surely  need  no  apology ; or  that  he  gratefully  re- 
membered the  attentions  <k  Barallai.  But  a difliculty 


has  been  found  in  reconciling  the  instruction  to  Solomon 
respecting  Siiiim  i,  with  David’#  oath  to  that  worthless 
person,  that  he  should  not  die  for  hi*  former  crimes.  A>  M> 
We  submit  to  the  reader,  that  David  himself  very  pro-  29S7. 
minor  iy  names  that  oath  in  his  charge  to  Solomon  on  — . 
this  occasion,  which  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable  |Q]  7 

motive  to  do,  had  he  meant  that  it  should  be  violated  ; 
that  he  means  to  describe  his  true  moral  character,  as  JV.UT* 
it  afterwards  was  fully  confirmed,  when  he  says,  butc,"*rg#- 
*4  hold  him  not  guiltless,*  which  he  certainly  was  not; 
that  the  appeal  to  Solomon's  wisdom  hid  been  useless 
(“  fur  now  thou  art  a wise  man,  ami  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him”)  had  no  discretion  beeti  left 
with  him,  nothing  but  a plain  direction  to  punish ; uml 
that  the  construction  of  the  whole,  therefore,  fairly  is, 
that  the  particular  observation  of  Solomon  must  be  di- 
rected toward  this  quarter,  in  altich  David  plainly 
saw  be  would  find  reason  at  last  to  inflict  tlie  ven- 
geance which  he  did.* 

David  died  in  peace  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventy-  j><at], 
first  year  of  his  age,  thirty -three  of  which  lie  had 
reigned  over  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  seven  2989 
over  the  united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  at  his  — . 
capital  in  Hebron.  1,4  c* 

What  shall  we  say  of  a character  which  the  witling#  1015. 
of  infidelity  present  with  some  new  shade  of  deformity  to 
every  age?  That  it  has  no  shades  of  its  own?  There  is 
no  candid  render  of  this  memoir  of  David  that  will  sus- 
pect us  of  leaning  to  such  a folly  ; for  do  the  Scriptures 
either  profess  to  give  us  more  than  one  perfect  model 
of  human  character,  or  spare  any  one  that  comes  short 
of  it  ? 

David  was  n poet  of  high  natural  genius,  com- 
manding a flexible  anil  copious  versification,  in  a cotn- 
arativvly  barbarous  age;  the  poet*  of  all  countries 
ave  borrowed  from  him,  and  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  own  country  have  yielded  him  the  highest  praise. 

We  first  find  his  talents  devoted  to  soothing  the  degrad- 
ing and  dangerous  malady  of  a known  rival;  afterward* 
at  numerous  intervals  they  breathe  forth  God's  praise# 
in  exile  and  in  affliction,  in  defeat  and  in  death.  A# 
the  candidate  for  a throne  to  which  he  was  divinely 
appointed,  he  spends  the  noon- tide  warmth  of  life  upon 
lessons  of  patience,  moderation,  and  unparalleled 
forbearance;  possessing  the  throne  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
more  than  equal  under  his  administration  to  the  forces 
of  all  the  rest,  he  waits  from  thirty  years  of  age 
to  forty  for  the  full  establishment  of  his  kingdom  after 
the  death  of  Saul.  Brave  and  skilful  in  war,  the 
habit  of  his  soul  was  peace ; successful  as  a com- 
mander, he  is  most  conspicuous  for  his  pious  dependence 
upon  God;  as  a friend  his  attachment  to  Jonathan 
never  was  surpassed ; as  an  enemy  his  conduct  to  Saul 
is  matchless;  born  in  obscurity,  he  left  his  son  tlie 
richest  prince  of  his  age;  nursed  in  adversity,  his 
counsels  were  remembered  and  practised  by  the  wisest 
and  most  prosperous  of  men.  “ In  youth  a hero,”  as 
Delaney,  finely  closes  his  character,  u in  manhood  a 
monarch;  in  age  a saint!  This  is  David.  What  hfe 
revilers  are  their  own  reviling*  tell  !*’ 


• Delaney  contradi,  that  tl*e  particle T rendered,  couneetively  In 
our  received  Version,  should  be  1 ran  via  led  disjunctively,  as  in  Prov. 
«*.  B,  when  tlie  charge  would  run  thus,  m Now,  therefore,  neither 
liutd  him  guiltier**  (for  thou  jut  a wise  man.  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  onto  hint)  nor  his  host  bead  bring  thou  down  to  th* 
grave  with  Wood,1' 
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CHAPTER  II 1. 

THE  ISRA ELITISH  MONARCHY, 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  SOLOMON  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 


Idilof.,  The  asra  of  History  now  to  paw  before  us,  will  pre- 
'✓vv'  sent  all  those  mingled  character*,  and  sudden  tran- 
A<  sitions,  which  might  well  he  deemed  an  epitome  of 
2989.  human  affairs  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  a map  of  the 
political  changes  made  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
1015  ^rom  10  a”e’  opens  with  a splendour  eclipsing 
the  glory  of  the  mightiest  empires;  it  closes  under  a 
cloud,  which  may  admonish  all  nations  of  their  insta- 
bility, and  of  the  claims  of  truth  and  righteousness 
Prosperity  to  *ie  fhtnwt  pillars  of  a state.  Nothing  can  more 
of  Solo-  ’ distinctly  prove  the  extent  of  the  renown  of  the  Jewish 
ittonSnlgn.  empire  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  than  the  fact, 
that  the  name  of  Solomon  has  passed  over  all  countries, 
and  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  qualities  of 
power,  of  wisdom,  and  of  glory  ; while  the  very  fables 
with  which  imagination  has  connected  them,  tend  to 
establish  the  facts  which  are  recorded  of  this  monarch 
in  the  Scriptures.  Had  he  been  any  thing  less  than 
he  is  there  represented,  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
wildest  fancy  to  decorate  him,  almost  in  preference  to 
every  other  potentate,  with  superhuman  attributes. 
Hi*  miircr-  But  all  the  east  resounds  with  his  name  and  his  praise  ; 
m*1  f«nic.  and  the  system  of  Mohammed  has  borrowed  its  most 
vivid  beauties  from  the  traditions  which  have  been  cir- 
culated relative  to  this  prince.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  that  he  developed  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  they 
assigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  elements;  and, 
as  though  the  material  universe  were  too  limited  a do- 
minion, they  have  subjected  to  his  control  the  rebel 
spirits  and  the  invisible  world ; they  have  invested 
him  with  an  authority  which  survives  the  kingdom  over 
which  he  ruled ; and  have  constructed  the  mighty 
machinery  of  genii  and  magic  upon  the  traditions  of 
his  wisdom  and  their  conceptions  of  his  majesty. 

The  reign  of  David  terminated  in  glory,  yet  it  was 
troubled  to  the  last  moment.  He  named  Solomon  his 
successor,  neither  from  caprice  nor  from  parental  par- 
tiality, but  by  divine  appointment.  That  illustrious 
I >*» id**  monarch  had  projected  the  building  a splendid  temple 

project  for*  10  Jt’hotali;  and  the  design  was  approved,  but  he  was 
n*ttoR«J  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  earning  it  into  effect, 

tcoiplr  Hi?  hand*  were  polluted  with  blood ; the  stonnv  cha- 

racter of  his  reign  had  compelled  him  too  frequently 
to  make  appeal  to  the  sword,  for  the  Got!  of  Peace  to 
think  it  fitting  that  he  should  rear  the  national  sanc- 
tuary ; and  when  Solomon,  whose  very  name  became 
VOL.  IX. 


a pledge  of  the  peaceful  character  of  his  reign  (noVw,  br»eliti‘h 
peaceable , from  C^Vui),  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  Monarchy, 
it  was  promised  that  4c  should  accomplish  this  pious 
purpose;  that  the  throne  of  David  should  be  csta-  a.  m. 
blished  in  him  ; and  as  well  for  the  consolation  of  the  2989. 
father,  under  the  loss  of  his  first  child  by  Bathsheba,  B“# 
as  to  mark  the  divine  favour  to  this  young  prince,  he  1015 
received  another  title  from  Nathan  the  prophet,  Jedi-  i^fcrwl u, 
diuh,  i.  e.  Helm  ed  of  Ike  Lord . Solomon. 

Notwithstanding  this  appointment,  so  evidently  under  AdodjnU's 
divine  disposal,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Adonijah,  in  conspiracy, 
the  closing  days  of  that  monarch,  attempted  to  usurp  his 
throne,  and  formed  a powerful  conspiracy,  in  which  Joab, 
the  celebrated  Israel itish  general,  and  Abiathar  the 
priest,  who  had  remained  faithful  during  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  were  involved,  to  exclude  Solomon  from  the 
succession.  The  tidiugs  of  this  formidable  coalition 
were  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  aged  sovereign  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiab,  a rising  general, 
through  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon.  In  this 
extremity,  David  commanded  the  immediate  coronation  Sokwnou 
of  Solomon,  who  thus  came  to  the  kingdom  before  the  crowned, 
death  of  his  father;  and  Adonijah,  unable  to  establish 
his  pretensions,  submitted  to  the  youthful  monarch,  and 
was  forgiven  his  rash  attempt  upon  the  empire.  This 
clemency  proved,  in  the  event,  of  little  avail. 

David  having  issued  instructions  relative  to  the  pro- 
jected temple,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  son  a 
schedule  of  the  immense  materials  he  had  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  in  giving  his  last  charge,  did  not  D*Yid  » last 
forget  the  indignities  which  he  had  suffered  froinShimei  charge, 
and  Joah ; the  latter  of  whom  lie  enjoined  upon  Solomon 
decidedly  to  punish,  while  he  was  carefully  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Solomons 
reign  was  to  deal  with  these  offenders.  Adonijah,  who 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  perilous  circumstances  Adanljih'i 
from  which  he  was  just  rescued,  with  a rashness  at  ra*ha«s. 
which  one  cannot  hut  be  astonished,  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  marry  Abishag,  the  wife  of  the 
late  king.  This  petition  was  also  put  in  the  most  ar- 
rogant terms,  enforcing  his  right  of  primogeniture, 
affirming  the  choice  of  the  jioopie,  and  making  a merit 
of  the  resignation  of  the  throne,  for  which  he  would 
consider  the  grant  of  this  favour  as  a sufficient  remu- 
neration. It  seems  stilKmore  remarkable,  that  Bath- 
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sheba  should  have  consented  to  prefer  a demand  so 
couched,  especially  when  to  marry  any  of  the  king's 
concubines  was  notoriously  considered,  by  oriental 
nations,  treason  against  the  royal  dignity.  Solomon 
instantly  perceived  those  covert  designs,  as  well  as  the 
gross  insult,  which  his  mother  had  overlooked  ; and 
enraged  at  the  temerity  of  Adonijab,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death,  and  proceeded  to 
the  punishment  of  outers  involved  in  the  former  con- 
spiracy. 

The  king  dispossessed  Abiathar  of  the  priesthood, 
and  put  Zadoc  in  his  place ; but  he  spared  his  life  in 
consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  his  father;  and,  with 
strong  menaces,  confined  him  to  his  possessions  in 
Anatholh.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  a century  and  a-lialf, 
the  house  of  Eli  was  visited  in  the  person  of  Abiathar, 
us  had  been  predicted  by  Samuel;  and  the  punish* 
ment  which  commenced  with  the  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinelias,  reached  even  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon. Joab  heard  of  these  proceedings,  and  foresaw 
his  own  destruction.  He  fled  to  the  tabernacle  as  a 
sanctuary,  and  was  slain,  even  while  he  clung  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  This  severity  was  justified  by  the 
crime  of  Joab,  in  shedding  innocent  blood  iu  two 
instances,  which  the  perilous  situation  of  David's  affairs 
at  the  lime,  did  not  allow  him  to  punish.  Beuaiak, 
who  executed  the  king's  sentence,  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  forces,  in  the  room  of  Joab. 
It  remained  only  to  visit  Shim.  i ; and  Solomon  appears 
to  have  respected  the  original  promise  of  David,  that 
he  should  not  die  for  his  former  offence  (2  Sam.  xix. 
23.),  by  only  confining  him  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem;— at  the  same  time  apprizing  him  that  if  he 
presumed  to  trespass  upon  the  injunction  his  life  would 
oe  the  forfeit.  To  this  condition  Shimei  thankfully  sub- 
scribed; but  violating  it,  three  years  afterwards,  by 
passing  over  to  Gath  in  pursuit  of  two  of  his  servants 
who  had  fled  from  him,  he  voluntarily  incurred  the  pe- 
nalty, which  Solomon  immediately  executed. 

Having  firmly  sealed  himself  on  the  throne,  Solomon 
sought  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  foreign  alliances ; 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt*  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  existing.  This 
marriage  haa  been  differently  regarded  by  different 
writers.  Some,  considering  it  a violation  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (Dcut.  via.  3.),  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  it,  as  in- 
cluding all  foreign  alliances,  besides  those  expressly 
enumerated,  have  seen  in  this  connexion  the  source  of 
that  idolatry  into  which  this  distinguished  prince 
degenerated  in  his  old  age  : while  others  have  supposed 
that  this  princess  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion 
before  he  married  her.  It  is  certain  that  no  disappro- 
bation is  expressed,  or  implied,  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
and  that  this  event  was  immediately  followed  by  a very 
signal  mark  of  divine  favour  at  Gibeon,  which  laid  the 
basis  of  Solomons  pre-eminent  wisdom ; while  the 
idolatry  of  his  advanced  life  may  be  traced  to  another 
origin  than  his  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  princess,  in 
bis  connexion  with  “ many  strange  women  (besides  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh) from  those  very  nations  with 
whom  marriages  had  been  expressly  prohibited,  and 
whose  manners  and  superstitions  he  was  seduced  to 
imitate.  Upon  occasion  of  his  union  with  the  Egyptian 
princess,  it  is  supposed  that  matchless  specimen  of 
oriental  poetry,  called  Solomon's  Song,  was  composed 
as  an  epithal&mium : together  with  the  sublime  forty- 


fifth  Psalm.  The  latter  bears  evident  reference  to 
something  beyond  the  occasion,  and  involves  consider-  Monarchy, 
ations  relative  to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
highest  order;  and  that  the  former  should  be  cousi-  a.  h. 
dered  not  merely  as  an  epithalamium,  but  as  having  a 2990. 
hidden  and  spiritual  meaning  conveyed  in  its  »;ihndid 
imagery— its  position  in  the  sacred  canon,  and  the  jq  14. 
concurrent  judgment  of  many  distinguished  divines, 
may  well  induce  us  to  suppose. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  tabernacle  was 
at  Gibeon  ; and  while  this  sumptuous  structure  w as 
rearing,  Solomon  went  up  thithpr  to  sacrifice.  Hither- 
to. the  testimony  respecting  him  was,  “ Solomon  loved 
the  Ixvrd and  this  testimony  was  recorded  after  his 
marriage  with  Pharaohs  daughter.  Oil  one  solemn 
occasion,  he  offered  no  less  than  a thousand  sacrifices. 

While  he  remained  at  Gibeon,  it  pleased  God  “ in  a Solomon"* 
dream  by  night,"  to  signify  his  approbation  of  the 
youthful  monarch  ; and  to  say,  “ Ask  what  1 shall  give  c*,oice* 
thee."  Sensible  of  the  weight  of  government  which 
rested  upon  his  youthful  shoulders,  he  implored  for 
vustlum  in  preference  to  every  other  blessing.  This 
choice  was  approved  so  highly,  that  uot  only  was  it 
promised  he  sitould  excel  all  other  men  in  knowledge, 
but  the  honour,  and  riches,  which  he  had  not  sought, 
were  gtipemddcd  ; and  it  was  furth<  r stated,  on  condi- 
tion of  hk  keeping  the  divine  statutes,  that  his  days 
should  be  lengthened  also. 

An  occurrence  soon  happened  to  put  his  qualifica- Hi*  wi«e 
lions  to  a public  lest.  Two  women  brought  before jud8a*cnl* 
him  a living  uud  a dead  child,  each  affirming  herself  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  living  infant,  and  assigning  the 
dead  one  to  her  antagonist.  The  plea  seemed  so  equal, 
that  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  than  their  own, 
which  was  directly  contradictory,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  which  had  the  real  right  in  the  surviving  babe. 

Solomon  took  the  most  effectual  way  of  determining 
this  intricate  question,  by  irresistibly  calling  forth  the 
feeliugs  of  nature.  He  commanded  a sword  to  be 
brought,  that  the  living  child  might  be  divided  between 
the  claimants.  This  the  real  mother  could  not  endure, 
but  consented  to  relinquish  her  interest  in  the  babe, 
rather  than  be  accessary  to  its  death ; while  the  other 
applauded  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  To  her  whose 
tenderness  discovered  her  relationship  to  the  child,  he 
commanded  it  to  he  delivered,  amidst  the  admiration 
of  his  surrounding  counsellors,  and  the  reverence  of  his 
people,  among  whom  the  report  of  this  iustance  of  his 
penetration  soon  diffused  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  further  demonstrated 
in  his  political  appointments ; the  princes  whom  he 
called  round  his  person,  and  the  general  provisions  for 
the  government  of  his  empire.  The  prosperity  and  N*iion»I 
glory  of  his  reign  may  be  gathere-d  from  the  extent  of  pro»peritj. 
his  dominions,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and  even 
beyond  the  Euphrates ; and  from  the  profound  peace 
which  prevailed  during  his  life.  The  nations  around 
him  were  cither  tributary  to  him,  or  strengthened  him 
with  their  alliance:  M and  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheha,  all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon." In  the  mean  while,  the  unbounded  researches 
of  his  mighty  mind  were  exploring  the  fields  of  nature  ; 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  submitted  to  his  scru- 
tiny ; nothing  escaped  his  penetration,  front  the  loftiest 
to  the  most  minute  forms  of  the  creation ; while  the 
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Jtotorr.  fountains  of  intellectual  being  were  broken  up  to  his 
and  displayed  in  productions,  some  of  which 
a.  m.  only  survive  to  tell  the  world  what  he  was,  and  others 
2990.  have  passed  away  with  the  age  that  produced  them. 

His  fame  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  the  known 
1014  world,  and  incorporated  itself  with  the  history  of  all 
countries. 

The  attached  and  tried  friend  of  his  father  David, 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  young  prince,  who  so 
ably  filled  the  throne.  This  prompt  tender  of  friend* 
ship  was  as  frankly  and  warmly  met  on  the  part  of 
Solomon,  who  concerted  with  this  monarch  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  his  father,  and 
of  accomplishing  his  own  magnificent  plans  for  the 
Anltu  him  temple.  Hiram  engaged  tn  furnish  him  with  skilful 
**  building  artificers  to  co-operate  with  his  own  workmen,  and  to 
tto  temple.  transport  cedars,  fir-trees,  and  other  wood,  from  Le- 
banon, in  floats  to  his  own  )>orts.  Solomon,  in  return, 
agreed  to  furnish  him  yearly  with  **  20,000  measures 
of  wheat,  for  food  to  his  household,  and  20  measures 
of  pure  oil  :*  so  the  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate  read  ; but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  read,  20,000 
Variation  measures  of  oil  also.  Startling  as  this  circumstance 
©f  u umber*,  may  at  first  appear,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ancient  mode  of  defining  numbers  by  letters,  with 
super-added  marks,  the  least  of  which  would  swell 
units  into  thousands,  and  the  omission  of  a point  sink 
thousands  into  units,  will  easily  account  for  certain 
numerical  variations,  almost  unavoidable  in  such  a 
process,  while  these  variations,  so  easily  and  naturally 
accounted  for,  in  mere  numbers,  leave  the  authenticity 
of  the  history  unirapeached,  and  its  general  features 
unchanged.  We  make  this  remark  here,  and  once  for 
all,  because  other  instances  occur  of  differences  i* 
numberg,  arising  from  these  obvious  causes,  between 
the  historical  accounts  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  while  the  fact t in  both  are  one  and  the 
same. 

a.  st.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  480th  of  the 
2992.  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Solomon  began  that 
stupendous  work,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the 
1012.  world  while  it  stood,  and  has  since  been  the  theme  of 
all  ages.  He  employed,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites,  70,000  to  bear  burdens,  80,000  to  hew 
timber  and  stone  in  the  mountains,  under  3,600  over- 
seers ; making  a total  of  153,600.  In  addition  to  these 
strangers,  he  levied  30,000  Israelites,  whom  he  sent, 
10,000  a month,  by  courses,  under  the  direction  of 
The  temple. Adoniram . To  describe  the  magnificent  structure  which 
rose  out  of  these  astonishing  labours,  would  demand  a 
separate  article,  and  cannot  be  attempted  here.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  only 
certain  account  of  the  temple  must  be  gathered  from 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ; that  in  the  gene- 
ral sketches  furnished  by  these,  many  particulars  must 
be  deficient ; that  it  is  not  safe  to  supply  these  from 
the  extravagances  of  the  Jewish  rabbins ; that  Jose- 
phus himself  had  no  other  information  respecting  the 
first  temple  titan  that  which  lies  before  us  in  the  sacred 
writings;  that  bis  descriptions,  so  faros  they  extend 
beyond  the  naked  text,  should  not  be  depended  upon, 
especially  when  his  fondness  for  tradition  is  considered  *, 
that  many  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  betides 
adopting  such  traditions,  have  confounded  the  trinjde 
of  Ezekiel,  as  seen  in  vision,  with  the  features  and 


proportions  of  the  actual  temple  of  Solomon ; and  that,  iuwliti*ii 
after  the  closest  investigation,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  Monarchy, 
absolute  certainty  as  to  its  form  and  dimensions. 

Some  remarkable  circumstances  in  connection  with  a.  m. 
this  extraordinary  structure  must  not  be  omitted.  Of  2992. 
whatever  its  several  parts  consisted,  the  trees  were  b.  c. 
shaped  as  they  were  felled,  the  stones  were  moulded  1012. 
at  their  quarries,  the  metals  were  formed  for  their  Begun, 
several  purposes  at  the  forge,  or  the  depository;  every 
thing  was  completed  before  it  came  to  Jerusalem,  “ so 
that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  building every 
part  of  the  materials  fitted  for  its  respective  position 
required  nothing  more  than  to  be  adjusted  and  ce- 
mented. The  site  of  the  temple  was  Mount  Moriah, 
a solid  rock,  presenting  unequal  surfaces,  which  must 
have  been  levelled  with  prodigious  labour,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  attempted,  and  partly  achieved,  before 
the  death  of  David,  who  had  not  only  prepared  materials 
for  this  stupendous  structure,  but  actually  assembled 
Tyrian  workmen  around  him.  The  work  being  facilitated 
by  these  preparatory  measures,  stimulated  by  the  ardent 
seal  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  superintended  by 
the  commanding  spirit  of  wisdom  which  distinguished 
him,  this  astonishing  edifice  was  reared  in  seven  years.  Completed. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  a minute  fact, 
which  is  one  of  those  incidental  circumstances  that 
would  be  naturally  noted  by  a true  historian,  but  never 
occur  to  any  man  who  planned  a fiction.  It  is  said,  in  a.  m. 

the  account  of  the  placing  the  ark  in  the  temple,  3000. 

“ There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  U»e  two  tables  of  uTc. 

stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  |004. 

made  a covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  Aj>k  A(  ^ 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  A confirmation  is  '*** 
thus  indirectly  furnished  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  491  years  after  that  legislator  had 
written.  (See  Exod.  xxv.  16  and  21,  compared  with 
1 Kings,  viii.  9*  and  2 Chroo.  v.  10.)  In  this  magni- 
ficent sanctuary  was  a profusion  of  cedar,  brass,  silver, 
gold,  and  “ costly  stones,"  with  the  richest  produce  of 
Tyre,  as  well  in  materials  as  workmanship ; nor  can  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of 
this  monarch  be  furnished,  than  by  regarding  the 
golden  shields,  and  the  splendid  furniture  of  a temple 
literally  overlaid  internally  with  the  roost  precious  of 
all  the  metals. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  took  place  in  the  year  Dedication 
of  the  ninth  Jubilee,  celebrated  by  the  Jews ; and  a °f  ,hc 
little  delay  seems  to  have  occurred  after  the  completion  tc,Bl>,c’ 
of  the  wotk,  that  its  consecration  might,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, acquire  additional  splendour.  No  sooner 
was  the  ark  deposited  in  its  sacred  receptacle , than  , 
the  luminous  cloud,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  filled  the  temple,  the  brightness  of  which 
was  so  insufferable,  that  the  priests  were  compelled  to 
suspend  their  ministerial  functions.  U was  then  that 
Solomon,  who  had  been  standiug  upon  a brazen  scaf- 
fold, before  the  altar,  kneeled  down,  in  the  presence  of 
his  assembled  subjects,  and  offered  up  a prayer  of 
consecration,  so  solemn,  so  sublime,  and  so  compre- 
hensive, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quality  was 
pre-eminent  in  a devotional  effusion  which  excelled  in 
all.  The  sacrifices  offered  were  immense  ; that  of  the  Sacrifice* 
first  day  of  a feast  which  lasted  seven,  consisted  of •***  ofkt* 
98,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep.  To  this  august  ,nS>* 
ceremony  succeeded  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
m 2 
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also  lasted  seven  days ; so  that  the  public  rejoicings 
continued  uninterruptedly  an  entire  fortnight.  At  the 
close  of  these,  a second  vision  was  vouchsafed  to 
Solomon,  assuring  him  of  the  divine  favour,  if  he  held 
fast  his  fidelity  to  God  : and  warning  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  forsook  the  God  of  his  lathers,  it  was 
not  the  magnificence  of  til®  house  which  he  had  con- 
secrated that  should  secure  it  from  desolation ; but 
that,  in  such  an  event,  it  should  assuredly  be  laid 
waste,  and  his  people,  carried  into  captivity,  be  scat- 
tered among  all  nations. 

This  superb  structure  was  followed  by  other  embel- 
lishments of  Jerusalem,  suitable  to  the  splendour  of  his 
own  mind,  and  according  with  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  lie  built  a palace  for  him  seif,  which  consumed 
thirteen  years  in  its  erection;  a second,  which  he 
called  “ the  house  of  the  forest  of  lebanon and  a 
third  for  his  queen,  44  the  daughter  of  lJliaraob.’’  These 
were  all  constructed  on  plans  of  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. His  wealth  was  prodigious — all  his  establish- 
ment of  surpassing  grandeur— his  wisdom  unrivalled  in 
Egypt,  and  throughout  the  east — his  writings,  of  which 
only  a few  remain,  innumerable — his  power  equal  to 
his  prosperity — since  he  rendered  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  Canaanites  tributary — and  his  empire  ex- 
tended over  the  Philistines,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Israel,  *4  even  to  the  border  of  Egypt."  Two  things 
which  added  to  his  princely  magnificence  and  amazing 
riches,  have  been  considered  as  a departure  from 
the  prescriptions  of  Deity,  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  Jews ; the  one.  the  multiplication  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  as  well  for  war,  as  for  purposes  of  state ; 
and  l he  other,  the  commercial  relations  which  he  formed 
with  other  nations,  stimulated  probably  by  his  very  inti- 
mate connection  with  Tyre,  but  inconsistent,  apparently, 
with  the  duties  of  a people,  who  were  commanded,  as 
the  bodge  of  their  peculiar  destination,  to  keep  them- 
selves separate  from  all  other  states.* 

The  mutual  agreement  between  Solomon  and  the 
kiug  of  Tyre  did  not  terminate  so  happily  as  it  pro- 
mised : for  Hiram  was  displeased  with  the  twenty  cities 
in  Galilee  which  the  king  of  Israel  had  assigned  to  him 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  assistance  in  the  stupendous 
works  of  Jerusalem,  and  marked  his  disapprobation  as 
weH  by  his  expostulations,  as  by  the  name  which  he 
imposed  upon  them  ; nor  would  he  retain  them ; and 
Solomon  appointed  them  in  consequence  as  the  resi- 
dence of  certain  colonies  of  his  own  subjects. 

Amidst  the  prosperity  of  his  peaceful  reign,  this 
great  monarch  did  not  neglect  whatever  was  essential 
to  the  security  of  his  dominions,  either  in  his  own,  or 
after-times.  To  him  Jerusalem  owed  its  almost  im- 
pregnable walls:  and  various  other  towns,  and  positions 
of  importance,  in  his  vast  empire,  were  fortified  with 
great  care  and  expence. 

Among  the  illustrious  visitors  whom  the  fame  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  power  drew  to  Jerusalem,  the 
most  distinguished  was  the  quern  of  Sheba.  And  here 
a question  arises,  as  to  the  country  of  this  renowned 
princes*.  She  is  called  “ the  queen  of  the  south  ;**  and 
our  Lord  says,  44  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 


• The  future  and  trtenl  of  hi*  cwnmwTiaJ  pursuits  upprar  in  u*, 
at  lraU,  questionable ; white  the  rauitipjic-iriofl  of  rtuirioU,  the 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  and  especially  the  mnltitode  of  woe*, 
are  rxprmly  prohibited.  See  Dent.  tvii.  i4 — fO. 


the  earth,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."  Our  at-  iM-melUuli 
tention  is  naturally  directed  to  countries  south  of  Jeru-  Monarchy. 
Salem,  and  an  examination  of  those  parts  most  distant 
from' the  seat  of  the  lsraelitish  empire,  from  -which  a.  m. 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  and  renown  of  3012. 
Solomon  was  voluntarily  offered.  The  point  at  issue  Bt  c, 
appears  to  lie  between  Arabia  and  Ethiopia:  both  of  994. 
which  ure  south  of  Judea.  But  there  is  a very  im- 
portant circumstance,  long  agitated,  and  more  lately 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Bruce,  which  seems  to  point  more 
distinctly  to  Ethiopia.  He  found  that  the  Abyssinian* 

(in  other  words,  the  Ethiopians)  maintain  to  this  hour, 
that  this  princess  was  of  their  country ; that  her  pos*  Hot  cotm- 
terity  long  reigned  there ; that  she  had  a son  by  S0J0-  lrJ* 
moil,  from  whom  the  regal  stock  is  derived ; and  they 
hold  various  tradition*  respecting  thi*  monarch.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  queen  of  Ethiopia 
might  lie  sovereign  of  Arabia  also — an  empire  divided 
only  by  the  Red  sea ; and  thus  the  differences  of  those 
accounts,  which  agree  in  many  essential  point*,  become 
reconciled.  Whatever  might  be  the  precise  spot  of 
her  empire,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  governed  by  an 
anient  thirst  of  knowledge,  which  could  attract  her  to 
Jerusalem,  confessedly  very  remote  from  her  country. 

She  was  overwhelmed  by  his  magnificence,  and  still 
more  by  his  matchless  wisdom ; which  she  proved, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  times  (which  long 
after  prevailed,  and  was  recognized  by  the  seven 
Grecian  sages,  at  their  meetings),  by  difficult  questions 
and  abstruse  propositions : ber  satisfaction  was  so  en- 
tire at  his  solution  of  her  enquiries,  and  her  admiration  Her  aiimi- 
so  unbounded  at  the  splendour  of  his  state,  that  she  of 
avowed  fame  had  not  none  him  justice;  for  “ the -half  * “,oa* 
had  not  been  told  her.'*  After  an  interchange  of  pre- 
sents, they  parted,  mutually  gratified  ; and  this  memo- 
rable interview  was  but  one  more  tribute  to  a wisdom, 
to  which  all  existing  monarch*  paid  homage,  and  which 
all  succeeding  ages  have  consented  to  eulogize. 

It  may  be  proper  to  pause  here,  and  mark  more  par- 
ticularly those  principal  occurrences  in  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  which  have  that 
collateral  and  foreign  confirmation  we  should  expect  to 
find.  About  this  lime,  or  rather  later,  the  earliest 
Grecian  poetry  has  its  origin;  from  which  the  first 
historians  of  antiquity  gathered  most  of  the  materials 
of  their  records. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  a structure  loo  cele-  Collateral 
krated  not  to  be  referred  to  a*  an  actually  existing  evidence* of 
monument  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  at  j^£1aK,n  * 
that  time;  and  tne  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Egypt,  and  ™ 
other  magnificent  sanctuaries  in  the  heathen  world, 
borrowed  their  grand  outline  from  this  stupendous 
edifice  To  affirm  the  existence  of  such  a building, 
supposing  it  never  to  have  existed,  must  have  sub- 
jected the  records  of  the  country  boasting  of  it  to 
derision  and  contempt.  To  admit  its  existence,  and 
in  the  splendour  assumed,  must  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  the  Israclitish  empire  at  that 
time,  and  of  the  power,  magnificence,  and  wealth,  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  The  facts,  whatever  they  were, 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Tyrians,  who  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  the  design ; and  to  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  the  instruments  of  its  destruction : and  had 
any  thing  been  affirmed  in  the  Jewish  writings  con- 
trary to  truth  on  those  points,  their  testimony  must 
have  been  arraigned  and  exposed  by  the  records  of 
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HUiurr.  tbeu  countries.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  also  was  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  empire,  extensive  as 
a.  m.  that  was,  bat  the  earth  is  filled  with  his  fame.  — His 
3012.  penetration — his  knowledge — his  majesty  and  might, 
were  recorded  by  nations  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  in  point  of  position ; the  most  opposed  in 
political  interests;  and  the  most  unlike  as  to  habits 
and  circumstances. 

a.  m.  We  are  now  to  notice  a melancholy  reverse  of  all 
3022.  this  wiidom  and  glory — to  see  the  sun  darkening  as  it 
jiTc.  declined,  and  finally  setting  behind  an  impenetrable 
982.  cloud.  An  awful  lesson  is  afforded  to  the  world  when 
such  an  understanding  as  that  of  Solomon  was  capable 
of  being  seduced  ; and  the  desolating  power  of  sin  is 
atfectingW  shown,  contrasted  with  so  much  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he 
multiplied  his  wives  and  his  concubines  to  an  enormous 
extent,  having  seven  hundred  of  the  former,  and  three 
hundred  of  the  latter ; and  these,  in  violation  of  an 
express  law,  were  indiscriminately  taken  from  foreign 
and  idolatrous  nations.  Their  ascendancy  over  the 
king  induced  him  to  adopt  their  various  superstitions  ; 
Salomon**  ami  he  filiedkhis  country  with  altars  and  groves  dedi- 
clrfectHM.  CtttcCi  tG  their  respective  idols ; which,  abounding  in 
Jerusalem,  polluted  the  very  fane  that  he  had  him- 
self reared  at  such  immense  cost,  and  consecrated  to 
Jehovah.  Among  these  were  the  ohjects  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Ammonites  and  of  the  Moabites,  distin- 
guished for  the  foul  and  cruel  rites  practised  by  their 
Akhtorrtli.  adorers;  and  “ Aaktareth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians," 
a popular  deity  in  that  mid  subsequent  ages ; called 
n\so  Astartcby  the  Phenicians,  and  Aeetar  by  the  Saxons, 
whence  our  term  Flatter  is  said  to  be  derived,  sacrifices 
being  offered  to  this  idol  in  the  month  of  April.  These 
idols  had  temples  erected  to  them  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  directly  over  against  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  divine  displeasure  was  now  marked  in  another 
communication  to  the  uxorious  monarch,  far  different 
from  his  two  former  dreams;  and  it  was  distinctly  told 
him,  that  his  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and  the 
Simoon  largest  portion  pass  away  from  his  family,  a remnant 
threatened,  only  remaining,  in  reward  of  the  piety  of  his  father 
David.  In  compassion  also  to  one  whose  youth  was 
so  full  of  promise,  it  was  added,  that  the  threatened 
separation  should  not  take  place  in  his  dav.  While 
this  communication  was  made  to  Solomon,  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  its  substance  were  actually 
adopting,  und  the  last  days  of  Solomon  were  disturbed 
by  incipient  troubles  which  fell  heavily  upon  his  suc- 
Hadad.  cessors.  Hadad,  the  king  of  Edom,  cherished  an  irre- 
concilable hostility  against  the  family  of  David,  by 
whom  his  country  had  been  laid  waste ; and  although 
he  was  compelled  to  shelter  himself  in  Egypt,  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  a part  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  successor,  his  inextingnishable  hatred  burnt 
with  a fury  over  which  time  had  no  power.  He 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances  in  Egypt,  and  subse- 
quently by  preparations  at  home,  to  strike  a decisive 
blow  at  his  adversary,  the  first  opportune  moment  that 
might  present  itself.  Another  enemy  to  Solomon  and 
Rcxon.  to  Israel  was  found  in  the  person  of  Rezon,  who  first 
revolted  from  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  a band  of  men,  who  joined  his  fortunes, 
established  a kingdom  at  Damascus,  and  reigned  over 
Syria.  It  appears,  from  the  sacred  historian,  that 
each  of  these  adversaries,  so  formidable  afterwards, 


hamssed  the  Israelites  during  the  close  of  Solomon’s  i,r*rUtish 
reign.  The  prophet  A bijab  had  received  the  divine  Monarchy, 
command  to  stale  to  Jeroboam,  an  Ephruimite,  of  a 
quick  judgment  and  a daring  spirit,  whom  Solomon  had  A*  M* 
patronized  and  employed,  that  ten  of  the  tribes  of  3024. 
Israel  should,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  come  under  his  R-  c. 
government  (the  remainder  alone  being  spared  to  the  9S0. 
royal  heir),  because  of  the  idolatries  of  Solomon,  yet  Jeroboam, 
that  this  division  should  not  take  place  while  the 
reigning  monarch  lived.  The  manner  in  which  this 
prediction  was  conveyed,  accorded  with  the  symbolical 
usages  of  the  age  and  country.  Jeroboam,  being 
clothed  in  a new  garment,  met  the  prophet  alone  in  a TV  prophet 
field,  by  whom  his  robe  was  taken  off,  and  rent  into  Ab'j*h* 
twelve  pieces,  of  which  he  gave  Jeroboam  ten,  signify- 
ing thereby  not  only  the  division  of  the  empire,  but  the 
proportionate  share  which  he  should  have  in  it.  This 
extraordinary  rencontre,  with  all  its  circumstances, 
coming  to  the  ear  of  the  king.  Jeroboam  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  lived  until  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Whether  these  conspiring  events,  attended  by  the 
express  admonition  which  he  had  received,  wrought 
repentance  in  the  heart  of  the  aged  monarch  is  not 
said,  nor  does  it  become  us  to  attempt  to  decide  upon 
the  great  question  of  his  final  state.  This  has  been 
frequently  agitated,  and  often  wi th  little,  decorum.  If 
we  were  to  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be  a favourable 
one ; for  he  who  was  honoured  with  the  distinguished 
title,  the  helmed  of  the  J^rd,  in  his  youth,  one  would 
fain  conclude,  would  not  be  left  wholly  to  perish  in  his  S“,omnn,» 
age.  Besides  which,  it  has  been  thought,  with  a high 
dcgTceof  probability,  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was 
the  production  of  his  old  age,  and  the  depository  of 
his  better  thoughts,  when  the  delusions  of  life  were 
fast  fading  from  his  eyes.  This  is  a point,  however, 
upon  which  we  have  no  evidence;  and  it  appears  to  us 
to  comport  with  the  justice  and  purity  of  the  divine 
character,  that  the  state  of  even  •ucn  a man  as  Solomon 
should  be  left  doubtful,  as  a punishment  of  his  apos- 
tasy, and  an  alarming  instance  of  the  malignity  of  sin  : *•  M* 

he  died  after  a reign  of  forty  years ; precisely  the  date  '*0-9. 
of  his  father  David’s  sovereignty;  and  so  far  as  we  can  R.  c. 
judge,  upon  the  reasonable  supposition  that  he  came  to  975. 
the  throne  in  his  eighteenth  year,  about  fifty-eight  years  {{» «ir*th. 
old.  Thus  the  riches  and  glory  which  were  promised 
him,  as  annexed  to  his  wisdom,  because  he  made  so 
judicious  a choice,  were  granted : but  tlie  length  of 
days,  which  was  conditionally  held  out  to  him,  if  he 
adhered  to  the  divine  statutes,  was  denied;  for  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  who  assiens  to  him  eighty  years  of 
of  reign,  and  ninety-four  of  life,  is  not  only  without  Josvphu*. 
foundation,  but  will  appear  upon  examination  to  be  a 
palpable  error. 

Solomon,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  began  to  astonish  Israel  with  that  wisdom 
which  afterwards  spread  through  the  whole  earth ; 
Rehoboam,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  forty,  j^^oboam. 
afforded,  ut  the  commencement  of  his  inauspicious  reign, 
such  an  instance  of  his  folly  and  tyranny,  as  revolted 
the  hearts  of  his  subject*,  and  alienated  ten  parts  of  his 
e moire.  How  unlike  to  his  illustrious  predecessor! 
adflwiow  striking  an  exemplification  of  Solomon's  own 
description  of  *'  a foolish  son  1 * That  eminent  men  jj;,  f0(j  v. 
should  have  weak  children,  is  an  occurrence  not  un- 
common in  the  history  of  mankind — why  it  is  so,  is  not 
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easily  solvable  on  any  philosophical  principle.  At  forty, 
Kcliuboam  was  old  enough  to  have  preferred  the  wise 
policy  of  his  father’s  tried  and  aged  counsellors — nor 
could  the  young  men  who  “ grew  up  with  him"  have 
been  novices ; but  they  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
measure  of  understanding  with  himself;  and  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a weak  man  to  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  fools.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
Jeroboam  returned  out  of  Egypt,  and  Shechem  being 
the  place  at  which  the  new  monarch  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  his  people,  this  adventurer  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  head  of  a multitude,  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  by  certain  taxes  imposed  by 
Solomon,  and  required  a relaxation  of  these  burdens 
as  the  condition  of  their  allegiance.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  fathers  ministers,  Kehoboam.  at  the 
close  of  three  days,  which  he  had  demanded  to  deli- 
berate upon  their  petition,  returned  for  answer,  as  he 
had  been  counselled  by  his  rash  companions,  that  so 
far  from  purposing  to  relax  the  severities  of  his  pre- 
decessor, it  was  his  fixed  resolution  to  impose  upon 
them  a yoke  incomparably  heavier.  This  weak  and 
wicked  determination  caused  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  lo  separate  from  the  house  of  David.  Adorain, 
the  collector  of  tribute,  was  slain ; Jeroboam  elected 
king  of  Israel;  Judah  arid  Benjamin,  with  a remnant  of 
the  other  tribes,  alone  remaining  faithful  to  the  son  of 
Solomon  ; and  Kehoboam  himself  was  compelled  to 
seek  his  personal  safety  by  Hying  to  Jerusalem.  In 
this  emergency,  he  raised  an  anny  of  180,000  men  to 
chastise  the  rcvolters,  and  reduce  them  to  obedience  ; 
but  when  this  formidable  force  were  u|>on  the  point  of 
marching  against  their  rebelling  brethren,  a message 
front  God,  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  forbad  their  expe- 
dition, and  explained,  that  this  defection  had  been 

Szrmitted  by  him  us  a visitation  for  the  idolatry  of 
olomon. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jeroboam  sought  to  establish  his 
newly-acquired  empire,  making  Shechem  the  seat  of 
government,  until  Samaria  afterwards  obtained  that 
distinction  (which,  however,  from  local  advantages, 
reverted  again  in  Shechem  after  Samaria  was  destroyed). 
The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  of  Israel  suggested  to 
him,  that  he  would  always  lie  in  danger  of  revolt  while 
his  subjects  went  up  year  by  year  to  the  metropolis  of 
his  rival  to  worship.  He,  therefore,  erected  two  altars, 
tlie  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel,  for  the  specious 
purpose  of  their  convenience  in  remembering  the  God 
that  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  reality  for 
idolatrous  worship.  According  to  the  model  furnished 
by  Egypt,  and  familiar  to  Israel,  two  golden  calves 
were  set  up,  in  imitation  of  the  Apis  of  that  country, 
to  which  the  people  had,  in  the  wilderness,  shown  so 
fatal  a preference ; and,  with  their  former  ungrateful  ca- 
price, bis  subjects  quickly  complied  with  the  suggestion 
of  their  monarc  h.  But  as  he  stood  by  the  altar  to  offer 
incense,  evidently  for  the  further  purpose  of  blending 
the  priestly  with  the  kingly  dignity  (a  practice  as 
strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  as  it  was  prevalent  among 
other  nations,  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire),  and 
approached  to  perform  these  usurped  functions,  a 
prophet,  who  is  not  named,  drew  near,  and  in  a strain 
of  vehement  eloquence  “ cried  against  the  altar,  ^thc 
name  of  the  Lord."  He  predicted  that  tl«e  bones  of 
these  very  priests,  who  wore  now  officiating  subordi- 
nate! y to  the  king,  should  be  burned  upon  that  altar, 
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by  a future  monarch,  of  the  name  of  Josiah,  descended  imr-lii;* 
from  the  house  of  David ; a declaration  actually  fulfilled  Monarriu. 
351  years  afterwards  (and  remarkable  amongst  the  few  ' 
cases  in  ancient  prophecy,  in  which  the  instrument  as 
well  as  his  work  was  tunned);  facts  which,  when  well 
authenticated,  must  lead  beyond  dispute  to  the 
source  of  such  predictions.  As  a sign  of  his  mission, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  the  events  foretold,  this  pro- 
phet also  declared  that  the  altar  itself  should  imme- 
diately be  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out.  Enraged 
at  the  interruption  occasioned  by  this  strangpr,  and 
still  more  at  the  import  of  his  threatening,  Jeroboam 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  commanding  him  to  be  seized, 
or  perhaps  as  the  executioner  of  his  own  haughty  will. 

It  was  instantaneously  withered  and  powerless;  nor  Jrrobnmi 
was  it  restored  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  man  of  hand  »i- 
God : the  altar  also  was  divided  as  he  had  said.  To  lbwd  »od 
give  emphasis  to  his  message,  this  nameless  seer  had  Pertorw*' 
received  a strict  command  neither  to  eat  at  Bethel 
nor  to  return  by  the  road  by  which  he  approached  it ; 
accordingly  he  refused  (he  invitation  of  Jeroboam  to 
refresh  himself.  But  deceived  by  another  prophet, 
who,  for  motives  which  are  uot  stated,  and  cannot  he 
assigned  therefore  by  us,  pretended  to  have  received 
a contrary  mandate,  he  violated  the  injunction  of  God 
and  turned  aside  to  the  deceiver's  house.  Here,  while 
the  victim  of  his  falsehood  sat  at  his  table,  his  seducer 
was  seized  with  a prophetical  spirit,  and  testified  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  by  a violent  death ; Disobc- 
wliich  occurred  as  he  returned  home,  a lion  killing  him  dienoe 
by  the  way.  There  is  a mystery  about  this  transaction  dc*,h  of  lhf 
upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  reason,  but  which  l^^1, 
is  connected  with  too  many  acknowledged  events,  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  atfecting  a whole  people,  not  to 
oe  received  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  very  sepulchre 
of  this  prophet,  with  some  characteristic  inscription, 
remained  to  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  became  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  prediction  in  question. 

Jeroboam,  unaffected  by  this  visitation,  is  chastised 
by  another.  His  pious  child,  Ahijah,  was  seized  with 
a threatening  sickness,  and,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
result,  he  sent  his  queen  disguised  to  Ahijah,  who  had 
predicted  his  sovereignty.  The  prophet,  who  was  now 
blind  with  age,  was  inspired  to  know  who  his  visitor 
was,  and  to  foretell  the  death  of  her  son,  when  she  Death  of 
should  approach  her  own  house ; not  as  an  evil  to  the  J*robosi»» 
child,  but  as  a punishment  to  his  hardened  parent : c 
the  ruin  of  whose  family  was  also  denounced.  In  the 
mean  while  Rehoboani  had  an  opportunity  given  him 
of  recovering  his  empire.  The  Levites,  and  a large 
body  of  the  Israelites,  disgusted  at  the  idolatry  of 
Jeroboam,  returned  to  the  house  of  David  ; and  his 
forces  became  equal  to  those  of  his  ambitious  rival. 

But  Rehobonm  was  the  son  of  rui  Ammonitess,  and  p.i,n^T-, 
enslaved  by  lus  mother's  idolatry  and  counsels.  The  idolatry, 
opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  corruption  of  Juduh  was 
not  less  than  that  of  Israel.  The  punishment  followed, 
in  the  invasion  of  Shishok,  king  of  Egypt,  foretold  by  SliisbakN 
the  prophet  Shemaiah ; and  the  conqueror  despoiled  invasion, 
the  temple  of  its  golden  shields  and  its  treasures,  to- 
gether with  the  riches  of  the  palaces.  Thus,  in  the 
short  interval  between  Solomon  ami  Rehoboani,  Jeru- 
salem began  to  be  impoverished,  and  the  sanctuary 
profaned.  Rehohoam  substituted  bucklers  of  brass, 
for  those  of  gold ; and  for  the  present  was  spared  fur- 
ther ruin.  He  seemed  touched  at  length  with  Ins  eitu- 
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Hi>torv.  a*«on,  and  humbled  himself  before  God,  who  suffered 
Juni  to  reigpti  twelve  years  afterwards  in  peace.  Having 
a-  m.  fixed  upon  the  heir  of  his  kingdom  from  among  his 
;t046.  sons,  he  had  the  prudence  to  make  settlements  for  his 
— ~ other  children  suitable  to  their  princely  rank ; and  died 

q5g*  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  having  sustained  a weak  and 
r , stormy  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

FU*oboania  Abijam,  or  Abijah,  as  the  name  is  written  indis- 
\biiab  criminatelY,  succeeded  him.  His  reign  was  short,  but 
not  inglorious,  if  military  exploits  are.  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  distinction;  if  morals,  then,  alas!  it  is  recorded 
of  hire,  that  he  “ walked  in  all  the  sius  of  his  father." 
His  first  object  was  to  attack  Jeroboam,  whom  he  re- 
proached for  his  rebellion,  and,  in  his  expostulation, 
a.  w.  admitted  the  weakness  of  his  father.  The  levy  *rith 
3047.  which  he  advanced  to  meet  his  adversary,  although 
large,  was  unequal  in  numerical  force  to  the  power  op- 
957’  Pu»C(t  to  him;  the  army  of  Abijah, consisting  of  no  less 
than  41)0,000  men,  being  still  doubled  by  that  of  Jero- 
Dcfc&ts  boam.  The  king  of  Judah  had  the  victory,  and  so 
Jeroboam,  completely  defeated  his  antagonist,  that  Jeroboam 
never  “ recovered  his  strength.” 
a.  m.  After  a reign  of  not  more  than  three  years  Abijah 

3049.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ton  Asa,  whose  ut- 
n7"c.  tachment  to  religion  formed  the  best  pledge  of  the 
955.  security  of  his  empire.  Two  years  after  he  came  to 

4 M iuli die*,  throne  Jeroboam  died,  after  a reign  of  22  years, 

and  Am  ’ it  should  seem,  by  some  sudden  or  unusual  stroke  of 
snce*«|j.  mortality,  since  it  is  said,  “ the  Lord  struck  him  with 
A*s's  piety,  death."  The  zeal  of  the  king  of  Judah  was  so  ardent 
A M and  sincere,  that  he  deposed  his  own  mother  on  ac- 

3050.  co«nt  of  her  idolatry,  and  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
uients  of  her  superstition.  In  the  mean  while  Nudab, 
the  son  of  Jeroboam,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  which  he  held  only  two  years ; for  in  the  Riege 

Nn«bh.  0f  Qibbethon,  belonging  to  the  Philistines.  Baasha,  of 
the  tribe  of  Usarhar,  conspired  against  him  and  slew 
him;  and  not  satisfied  with  seizing  upon  his  kingdom, 
the  usurper  extirpated  the  whole  family  of  Jeroboam, 
as  had  been  predicted.  It  is  necessary  to  trace,  with 
a rapid  hand,  u succession  of  reigns,  in  both  kingdoms, 
distinguished  by  no  features  of  particular  interest,  that 
circumstances  more  deeply  important  may  occupy  a 
due  proportion  of  our  attcutiou. 
a.  m.  Asa  availed  himself  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  early 
3053.  part  of  bis  reign,  to  fortify  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
^~c,  and  establish  a considerable,  array.  This  is  stated  to 

951  have  consisted  of  580,000  men;  and  it  is  necessary  to 

A»’«  niili-  in  connection  with  the  prodigious  numbers  of 

tJiry  warriors,  represented  in  these  ages  as  mustered  on 
»tn.-ngiii.  particular  occasions,  that  they  were  not  a standing 
army,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  empire,  capable  of 
being  called  out  upon  an  emergency,  a part  of  whom 
only  served  in  common,  and  were  dismissed  in  turn  to 
their  domestic  concerns;  but  the  whole  of  which  might 
be  calculated  upon,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  or  of  any 
extraordinary  demand  for  exertion;  and  they  were  ac- 
A w cording!  v all  employed  on  certain  occurrences.  These 
3063.  precautions  of  Asa  were  soon  proved  to  be  not  only 
political,  but  absolutely  necessarv,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  restless  neighbour,  Baasha,  between  whom  and 
himself  perpetual  hostility  subsisted.  An  army  of 
of"I*ri!d,D*  Ethiopians invaded  him,  with  no  less  than  1,000,000  of 
men,  whom  he  defeated,  and  received  encouragement 
from  Azariah,  the  son  of  Obed,  to  continue  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  God.  His  faith  failed  him,  however,  upon 
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an  attack  of  Baasha,  in  conjunction  with  Benhadad,  I»r*ebtbh 
king  of  Syria;  the  latter  of  whom  he  bought  oft* with  Monarchy, 
presents,  which  stripped  the  sanctuary  of  its  wealth,  as 
well  as  emptied  his  own  treasury.  'I  bis  distrust  of 
providence,  and  alliance  with  un  idolatrous  monarch, 
called  forth  a severe  reproof  from  the  prophet  Hanani, 
winch  enraged  the  king,  who  was  now  sufti-ring  with 
some  disease  in  his  feet,  and  the  seer  paid  the  penalty  Asa. 
of  incarceration  for  his  fidelity.  Several  acts  of  petu- 
lance, which  are  glanced  at,  but  not  specified  by  the 
sacred  historian,  disgraced  the  close  of  this  otherwise 
distinguished  reign,  which  lasted  forty-one  years. 

Before  the  death  of  Asa,  several  important  revolu- 
tions had  taken  place  in  the  rival  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  had  been  commissioned  to 
apprize  Baasha,  that  os  he  practised  the  sins,  he  should 
share  the  punishment  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  in 
his  own  person,  but  in  his  posterity ; and  these  cala-  i»aas|l 
mities  respected  also  the  violence  by  which  he  hud 
usurped  the  throne.  When  man  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  executing  judgment  upon  his  fellow-inan, 
swayed  only  by  his  own  ambition,  and  unconscious  of 
the  high  behest  he  is  accomplishing,  the  sentence  in- 
flicted is  just;  but  the  administrator  of  it  is  no  less 
amenable  for  his  own  motives.  Baasha  died,  and  was  Die*, 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eluh,  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa's  Eloh. 
reign.  The  cup  which  his  father  had  administered  to 
his  master,  was  put  to  the  lips  of  his  son,  by  his  own 
servant  Zimri  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him, 
nor  did  he  deem  himself  secure  upon  his  usurped 
throne,  until  he  had  cut  of  “ all  the  house  of  Baasha/* 

Seven  days  only  was  the  inglorious  reign  of  Zimri,  a Zimri'* 
space,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  the  expe-  uwr* 
dilion  with  which  he  followed  the  woik  of  death,  to  P***0*1* 
fulfil  the  destiny  of  his  master's  family. 

The  usurpation  of  Zimri  was  never  ratified  by  the  Onri 
Israelites ; who  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  conspiracy  cho»cn, 
and  murder,  chose  Omri,  **  the  captain  of  the  host," 
as  their  monarch ; he  besieged  Zimri  in  Tirzah ; who,  B * 
finding  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  his  cause  hopeless, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  which  he  fired,  and 
perished  in  the  flames. 

As  yet  Omri  was  not  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  ; Til»ni'» 
for  another  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  Tibni,  who  rivalry  ami 
had  found  means  to  divide  the  Israelites  on  the  great  deMl1' 
great  question  of  the  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  contest  terminated  fatally  to  Tibni:  and  in  the  31st 
year  of  Asa's  reign,  Omri  was  quietly  established  in 
the  regal  authority  of  Israel.  His  whole  reign  was 
about  twelve  years ; on  the  first  half  of  which  he  was 
occupied  in  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  diadem  ; 
the  last  presented  him,  confirmed  indeed,  in  his  au- 
thority, but  immersed  in  the  criminality  of  his  prede- 
cessors One  circumstance  is  worthy  attention,  because 
it  subsequently  furnished  a metropolis  to  Israel,  he 
bought  of  Shemer  the  hill  which  was  called  after  the 
name  of  its  possessor,  and  built  upon  it  a city,  which  Omri  buikJ* 
he  called  Samaria ; not  changing  its  original  title.  Samaria. 

In  the  38th  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Omri,  king 
of  Israel  died ; and  was  succeeded  by  Ahab  his  son, 
who  exceeded  his  predecessors  in  evil,  and  added  to 
his  offences  in  his  alliance  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Zidon,  but  whose  reign  was  distinguished  ^ ^ ^ 
by  many  important  and  miraculous  occurrences.  Among 
others,  in  his  days,  Hicl,  the  Bcthelite,  braving  the 
curse  of  Joshua  against  those  who  should  rebuild 
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History.  Jericho,  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  it;  and  suffered 
for  his  rashness,  the  loss  of  his  eldest  and  youngest 
Jtrk-hu  anil  c^j](j . thUs  sustaining  the  penalty  of  a prediction 
which  had  been  delivered  five  centuries  before. 

At  this  time  we  arc  suddenly  introduced  to  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  who  rises  upon 
us  amidst  the  moral  darkness  of  his  country , like  the 
sun  in  his  strength;  obscured,  indeed,  until  his  very 
meridian,  and  not  affording  the  gradations  from  the 
twilight  to  the  perfect  day.  This  distinguished  prophet 
is  seen,  for  the  first  time,  announcing  to  the  guilty 
king  of  Israel,  a famine,  which  lasted  three  years  and 
u half.  For  himself,  he  was  commanded  to  remain 
concealed  from  the  indignation  of  the  offended  monarch, 
by  the  brook  Cherith;  not  improbably  wandering  through 
some  such  wild  ravine,  as  the  glens  which  are  familiar 
to  us  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  empire,  and  where 
Fed  by  ra-  the  raven  delights  to  find  her  home:  there  he  was 
ven*  during  p,y  miracle,  this  voracious  bird  being  the  purveyor 
ti«c dear  - jjjg  daily  provision.  Such  an  interposition,  in  an 
age  of  miracles,  befitted  the  character  of  one,  who  stood 
almost  alone  against  an  empire. 

" Am-on*  iooutncralilc-  finite,  umnor'd, 

Unshaken,  untcduc'd.  un terrified, 

llit  loyalty  he  kept.  Ilia  love,  hit  zeal ! . 

Nor  number,  nnr  e\ ample,  with  him  wrought 
To  awerve  from  truth,  or  change  hu  constant  mind. 

Though  single."  ■ ■ • 

Scut  to  The  continuance  of  the  drought  having  exhausted  the 
Zarcphath.  |)rool<t  he  was  directed  to  go  to  Zarephath,  a city  of 
Zidon,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  with  a widow,  whom 
he  found  so  impoverished,  and  so  hopeless  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  famine,  that  she  was  gathering  a 
few  sticks  to  bake  the  cake  which  she  had  made  from 
the  last  handful  of  meal,  and  the  little  oil  in  her  pos- 
session, for  herself  and  her  child ; having  no  prospect 
before  them  afterwards  but  that  of  a miserable  death 
by  hunger.  Elijah  predicted  that  these  scanty  re- 
sources should  prove  inexhaustible,  until  the  fruitful- 
ness of  the  seasons  should  be  restored:  and,  accordingly, 
Miraculous  with  her  lie  lived  until  that  period  ; the  barrel  of  meal, 
Nffij-  and  the  cruse  of  oil,  having  been  miraculously  supplied. 

While  this  lowly  roof  sheltered  the  prophet,  her  child 
died  ; and  in  the  paroxysm  of  her  anguish,  she  seemed 
disposed  to  impute  this  calamity  in  some  way  to  her 
guest,  supposing  that  his  purity  had  occasioned  a 
visitation  for  her  sins.  Elijah,  who  appear*  to  have 
feebly  sustained  his  patience,  in  this  trying  scene,  took 
the  body  into  his  own  chamber,  and  having  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child  and  prayed  over  him,  it  pleased 
God  to  restore  him  again  to  life. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ahab,  influenced  by  Jezebel, 
multiplied  idols  of  every  description  in  his  empire,  and 
gratified  her  cruel  disposition  by  destroying  so  many 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  as  he  could  seize.  In  this 
sanguinary  persecution  he  was  secretly  counteracted  by 
Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his  house  ; who  found  means 
to  conceal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
famine,  to  support  one  hundred  of  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah.  After  the  drought  had  continued  more  than 
three  years,  Elijah  was  commanded  to  visit  Ahab ; and 
as  he  went  towards  Samaria,  he  met  Obadiah,  who  liad 
been  sent  by  the  king  to  search  the  land  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  he  himself  took  another  route,  to  discover 
what  water-springs  might  remain,  as  the  last  hope  of 
At«k°  country.  Elijah  commanded  tins  officer  to  return 
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and  acquaint  Ahab  that  he  awaited  his  arrival : a IkiIiI  |,r#r|„;,§, 
message  to  a king  from  a subject,  who  disdained  to  Mofuurtir. 
follow  him  to  such  a tyrant  also  as  Ahab,  who  had, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  prophet's  concealment, 
earnestly  sought  after  him  to  put  him  to  death.  Oba- 
diah reluctantly  undertook  this  commission,  fearing 
that  Elijah  might  be  transported  in  the  interval  to  some 
other  spot,  by  that  supernatural  influence  which  fre- 
quently carried  the  proplicts,by  sudden  transitions,  from 
place  to  place;  ami  that  Ahab,  disappointed  in  not 
finding  him.  would  take  the  life  of  hi*  messenger. 

Elijah  assured  him  that  he  must  have  an  interview  with 
the  king  that  day.  Obadiah  departed  to  apprize  hia 
sovereign,  and  Ahab  immediately  returned  to  encounter 
the  prophet.  They  met ; and  Elijah  returned  the  re-  Elijah-  *t«] 
piroaches  of  Ahab  with  a firmness  and  authority  which  UJWl 
the  monarch  could  not  resist.  At  the  direction  of  the 
prophet,  the  king  assembled  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  prophets  of  llaal ; and  when  they  were  convened, 
he  proposed  to  pint  the  claims  of  Jehovah  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  idols  to  the  issue  of  a miracle.  Bui-  Elijah's 
locks  were  prepared,  and  the  wood  laid  on  the  altars;  c*1**1*11^ 
but  no  fire  wras  put  under.  They  were  to  address  the 
objects  of  their  respective  worship,  and  “ the  God  that 
answered  by  fire,’’  was  lobe  acknowledged  as  the  true 
God.  The  experiment  was  first  made  by  the  piriests  of 
Baal ; who  mangled  their  flesh  after  the  barbarous 
custom  of  his  idolatrous  worship,  and  rried  in  vain 
upon  their  deity,  stimulated  to  persevere  in  their  at- 
tempts to  support  hi*  honour  by  the  severe  sarcasms 
of  Elijah.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  when  all 
the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  hail  lieen  practised,  and 
when  all  pretensions  for  further  delay  were  exhausted, 
that  the  priests  of  Baal  retired  abashed  and  mortified, 
and  Elijah  drew  near  to  repair  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
which  neglect,  and  time,  and  insult,  had  demolished. 

Having  mude  ready  the  sacrifice,  to  remove  all  possible 
suspicion  of  concealed  fire,  he  caused  water  to  he  poured 
upon  the  victim,  the  wood,  and  the  altar,  until  the 
trench  with  which  it  was  surrounded  overflowed ; anil 
then  calling  upon  that  great  and  veuerahle  name 
which  had  been  so  long  dishonoured  and  disused, 

“ the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt-  Fire  Crow 
sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  aud  the  dust,  btavcncwi* 
and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench  ;* — jacKAe*** 
while  “ all  the  people  fellow  their  faces,"  and  shouted, 

“ The  Lord,  he  is  the  God  f The  Lord,  lie  is  the  God  1" 

The  historian  Menander,  in  his  acts  of  Ithotab,  Foreign 
king  of  Tyre,  records  this  dearth  in  the  days  of  Ahab ; 
anil  Julian,  who,  as  Grotius  justly  observes,  was 
“ equally  the  enemy  of  Jews  and  Christians, n admits 
the  miracle  of  the  fire  falling  from  heaven  to  consume 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah. 

The  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  which  followed,  SUucbtw 
at  the  command  of  Elijah,  was  not  the  indulgence  of  of 
personal  revenge,  but  an  act  of  retributive  justice  f°rj£^U” 
the  blond  of  the  prophets  which  they  hail  caused  to 
be  shed ; and  of  righteous  punishment  for  the  guilt 
which  they  had  incurred  iu  seducing  the  Israelites  from 
the  worship)  of  the  true  God ; to  whom  also  they  owed 
allegiance  as  their  special  protector,  haviug  been  by 
him  separated  from  all  other  nations. 

Neither  the  public  miracle  which  had  been  wrought 
in  attestation  at  once  of  the  mission  of  the  prophet, 
and  of  the  true  object  of  religious  worship;  nor  the 
blessing  of  rain,  which,  at  the  prayer  of  Elijah,  abun- 
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Hntofr-  dantly  followed,  coaid  convince  or  appease  the  queen, 
when  Ahab  told  her  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  her 
a.  m.  priests,  and  the  prophet  was  once  more  compelled  to 
3098.  flee  for  his  life.  Unaer  these  circumstances  of  repealed 
B.  c,  danger  and  difficulty,  he  began  to  desire  a release  from 
90S.  1'*^  labours  and  a dismission  from  the  world.  He  wu$ 

Duali  fleet  favoured  with  a manifestation  of  Deity,  at  once  sublime 
trowJcae-  and  affecting,  preceded  by  the  stormy  elements,  and 
1*1.  speaking  in  “ the  small,  still  voice"  of  goodness  and 

compassion.  Elijah  was  encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  an  assistant  in  his  arduous  office ; and  eniightetu-d 
as  to  the  events  of  future  time,  which  would  severely 
punish  the  apostasy  that  he  deplored,  and  “justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  He  was  commanded  to  anoint 
S«-ntto  Hazael  to  he  king  of  Syria,  Jehu  to  be  king  over 
DamaKH'.  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his  stead.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  last  only  of  these 
commissions  was  accomplished  by  the  prophet.  Jehu 
was  not  anointed  until  twenty-three  years  later  than  this 
event,  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Hazael  had 
his  greatness  foretold  by  Elisha  a year  earlier,  upon  his 
coming  to  inquire  whether  the  thin  king  of  Syria  should 
recover,  and  both  events  took  place  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  removal  of  Elijah.  We  must,  therefore,  sup- 
pose either  that  these  events  were  only  revealed  to 
him  for  his  instruction,  and  to  teach  him  to  wait  with 
patience  the  issue  of  the  divine  dispensations,  or  that, 
iu  the  appointment  of  Elisha,  which  was  the  act  of  this 
prophet,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  work  and  retained 
his  spirit,  what  was  done,  probably,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, among  the  instructions  he  would  leave  with  him, 
was  accounted  os  done  by  himself;  or,  which  is,  per- 
haps, far  better,  we  must  leave  the  facts  as  circum- 
stances which  we  ought  to  notice,  but  for  which  we 
cannot  account  in  the  silence  of  Sacred  History  itself, 
Kiiilia  which  offers  no  solution  of  them.  His  destined  col- 

dioH-a  a league  and  successor  was  found  by  him  at  plough, 
prophet.  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  when 
agriculture  afforded  wealth,  and  the  rich  disdained  not 
to  share  in  the  pursuits  whence  they  derived  their 
abundance.  The  prophet  “cast  his  mantle  upon  him,” 
and  he  appears  instantly  to  have  understood  the  ap- 
pointment signified  by  this  expressive  symbol.  He 
took  a yoke  of  oxen,  which  he  could  uot  have  done  had 
not  the  property  been  his  own,  and  gave  a parting  feast 
to  his  friends;  after  which  he  immediately  followed 
Elijah,  and  ministered  to  him  as  a servant.  His  ser- 
vice was  afterwards  described  by  a phrase  truly  orien- 
tal, “ Elisha,  who  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of 
Elijah,"  that  being  the  duty  of  a servant  when  the 
tables  are  removed,  in  countries  where  ablutions  are 
frequently  used,  and  in  which,  the  hands  being  chiefly 
employed  at  meals,  the  custom  becomes  necessary  for 
cleanliness  no  less  than  for  refreshment. 
a.  m.  In  this  pause  of  the  history'  of  Elijah  it  is  proper  to 
3090.  observe,  that  about  eight  years  before  this  period,  and 
B7^.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  Asa,  the  king  of 
914  Judah,  died,  after  a reign  of  forty-one  years,  and  was 
Death  of  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  distin- 
Ah;  JcIk>-  gutsbed  for  his  piety.  The  result  accorded  with  the 
ahiphatfuc-  principle ; at  the  same  time  that  the  neighbouring  state, 
cerd*.  under  the  dominion  of  Ahab,  was  suffering  every 
imaginable  privation,  Jehoshaphat  was  strengthening 
his  fortresses,  and  enjoying,  with  his  people,  distin- 
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guished  ease  and  prosperity.  The  Philistines  and  Tjn*eliii>fc 
Arabians  were  tributary  to  him;  and  his  empire,  al-  Monarchy, 
though  so  considerably  retrenched  by  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  his  family,  seemed  to  recover  some-  ->Aon 
thing  of  that  ancient  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed 
iu  the  days  of  Solomon  ; “ and  he  had  riches  ami  ho-  »•  c- 
nour  in  abundance.”  914. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ahab,  and  during  the  time  A-  v. 
that  we  lose  sight  of  Elijah,  Beuhadad,  king  of  Syria,  3103. 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  supported  by  no  n.  c. 
less  than  thirty-two  tributary  monarchs,  besieged  8a-  901. 

maria.  Without  any  pretext  for  the  war,  lie  sunt  to 
urge  those  demands  which  implied  that  the  king  cfbesinr* 
Israel  was  not  only  tributary  to  him,  but  his  wealth 
and  possessions  wholly  at  his  disposal.  Almb  con- 
ceded even  this  stern  requisition ; but  as  it  was  fallowed 
by  another  yet  more  insoleut  and  threatening,  the  king 
of  Israel  found  it  necessary  to  resist  such  unlimited 
impositions.  A prophet,  who  is  not  named,  predicted 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  invading  army,  and  prescribed 
the  order  of  the  battle.  The  victory  on  the  part  of  Hie  flvriau 
the  Israelites  was  complete,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  defined. 
Syrians  immense ; but  Ahab  was  warned  by  the  same  A*M* 
prophet,  that  Beuhadad  would  renew  the  conflict  the  3194. 
year  succeeding.  B.  c. 

The  invasion  was  accordingly  renewed,  and  the  over-  900. 
throw  of  the  Syrians  again  predicted  and  achieved ; ^ jmm. 
and  so  great  was  the  destruction  of  the  invading  aUm  rea«w- 
army,  that  Beuhadad  was  compelled  to  solicit  the  <4. 
compassion  of  the  king  of  Israel.  Ahab  exercised, 
in  this  instance,  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  clemency, 
for  which  he  was  severely  reproved  by  one  of  the  sous 
of  the  prophets,  who,  disguising  himself,  conveyed 
the  disastrous  tidings  to  the  king,  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure which  he  had  incurred,  in  the  prei  ailing 
parabolic  form,  a method  which  led  the  monarch  un- 
intentionally, as  in  the  case  of  David,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  himself;  and  he  was  assured  that  his  own  life 
would  be  the  forfeit  of  the  rash  and  false  generosity 
which  he  had  exercised. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Ahab  wishing  to  obtain  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  was  near  his  palace,  and 
not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  it  (as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  for  a man  to  sell  his  inherit- 
ance from  his  family),  Jezebel  caused  Naboth  to  hcj«Sebcl 
slain  upon  a false  accusation,  and  the  king  went  down  murders 
to  take  possession  of  this  contested  piece  of  ground.  N*both. 

As  he  drew  near  he  was  met  by  Elijah,  who  here  makes  Elijah  pro- 
his  final  appearance  to  the  king,  and  threatens  him  uoynn-s  ike 
with  the  entire  destruction  of  his  queen  ;uid  his  family, 
in  language  so  severe  and  awful,  that  even  the  heart 
of  Utis  proud  tyrant  was  terrified,  and  he  humbled 
himself,  until  it  was  promised  that  the  evil  denounced 
should  not  take  place  in  his  own  reign;  after  which, 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  bis  evil  courses  with 
unaltered  effrontery. 

Jehoshaphat  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Ahab;  and  a.  m. 
at  the  ena  of  three  years  from  the  treaty  which  the  3107, 
king  of  Israel  had  made  with  Beuhadad  (during  which  „7"c. 
the  transaction  just  recounted  took  place),  the  king  of  $97. 
Judah  went  down  to  see  him,  and  finding  him  about  Alliance  of 
to  attack  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  the  king  of  Syria Jefcotk*. 
withheld  from  him,  offered  to  be  his  ally  in  the  pro-^*8*  "itil 
posed  war,  but  first  wished  the  prophets  to  lie  con-'  14  ’ 
suited  as  to  the  issue.  They  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned before  the  two  roonarcks,  and  promised  Ahab 
a 
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success  in  his  enterprise.  Jehoshaphat  seems  to  have 
gathered,  from  some  circumstance  not  explained,  that 
these  prophet*  were  either  deceived  themselves,  or 
disposed  to  Hatter;  for  he  earnestly  inquired  whether 
there  did  not  remain  some  other  seer  who  might  be 
consulted.  Aliab  acknowledged  that  Micaiah  was  ab- 
sent, who  seems  to  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure 
for  his  blunt  fidelity,  and  has  by  some  been,  therefore, 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  prophet  who  predicted 
that  the  life  of  Ahab  should  go  for  the  life  of  Beuhadud. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prophets  consulted  were 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  that  Jehoshaphat,  perceiving 
this,  wins  anxious  to  have  called  a prophet  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  if  this  conjecture,  which  is  adopted,  under  a full 
persuasion  of  its  correctness,  by  Calrnet,  be  admitted, 
it  will  throw  some  light  upon  that  spirit  of  delusion 
which  was  said,  by  divine  permission,  to  rest  upon  them. 
However  this  may  be,  Micaiah  predicted  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Ahah,  who,  highly  incensed,  ordered  him 
to  prison ; and  to  turn  aside  the  prophecy,  persuaded 
Jehoshaphat  to  put  on  his  royal  robes,  while  lie  himself 
went  into  the  battle  disguised  as  a private  man.  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict,  Jehoshaphat  was  so  hardly 
pressed,  the  king  of  Syria  having  commanded  his  men 
to  direct  all  their  attacks  against  the  person  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  that  he  was  compelled  to  discover  himself, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  Ahab,  in  the 
mean  while,  disguised  as  he  was,  was  slain  by  an  arrow 
drawn  at  a venture,  but  divinely  directed,  and  thus 
perished,  as  was  foretold. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  his  father  Ahab  in  every  sense, 
being  as  devoted  to  idolatry  as  Ids  predecessor.  Jeho- 
shaphat returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the  late  disastrous 
battle,  and  was  so  severely  reproved  by  the  prophet 
Jehu  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  that  when  Ahaziah 
wished  to  join  him  in  a commercial  enterprise,  the  king 
of  Judah  for  some  time  refused  all  further  connection 
with  that  family.  Ahaziah,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  was  so  injured  by  a fall  that  his  recovery  appeared 
extremely  doubtful.  He  sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebtib, 
the  idol  of  F.kron,  what  should  be  the  issue  of  his 
sickness ; and  his  messengers  were  met  by  Elijah,  who 
sent  them  back  with  the  information  that  he  should 
never  again  rise  from  his  !>ed.  The  king  knew  the 
prophet  from  their  description  of  his  person  and  dress, 
And  sent  three  officers,  successively,  each  commanding 
a company  fifty  men,  to  apprehend  him.  Two  of 
these  parties  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  at 
his  word  (a  circumstance  noted  by  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord),  and  the  third  he  spared,  accompanying  him  to 
die  king,  and  confirming  his  prediction  in  the  royal 
presence.  Aharinh  died  accordingly,  after  a reign  of 
two  years. 

The  time  now  approached  for  the  departure  of 
Elijah,  with  all  its  miraculous  circumstances.  Ac- 
companied by  Elisha,  who  refused  to  leave  him,  he 
visited  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel  and 
at  Jericho;  after  which,  he  went  to  Jordan,  and 
smiting  the  waters  with  his  mantle,  they  divided,  and 
the  prophets  passed  over  dry-shod.  Having  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  Elijah  apprized  his  companion  that 
the  hour  of  separation  was  come ; and  asked  him  to 
prefer  his  last  request.  He  desired  a double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  his  master ; and  while  he  solicited  this 
boon,  an  appearance  as  of  a chariot  and  horses  of  fire 
parted  them,  and  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
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His  mantle  fell  from  him  as  lie  ascended,  and  wm  Unrfjihi, 
regarded  by  Elisha  as  the  grant  of  his  petition.  He  Monarchy. 
took  it  up,  and  smiting  with  it  the  waters  of  Jordan,  v ‘ 
they  again  divided,  and  afforded  him  a passage.  The 
sons  of  the  prophets  received  him  as  the  successor  of 
Elijah:  and  his  miraculous  interference  was  solicited 
and  exercised  in  cleansing  the  unwholesome  waters, 
and  rendering  fruitful  the  barren  lands  of  Jericho. 

Some  young  persons,  the  children  probably  of  idola- 
trous parents,  who  insulted  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in 
their  mockery  of  his  prophet,  were  punished  at  Bethel 
with  a violent  death. 

In  the  same  year,  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  Jdiorun. 
brother  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  °f 
stained  with  the  same  vices  as  those  which  dishonoured  I,r***- 
and  ruined  his  predecessors,  although  not  to  the  same 
idolatrous  extent.  Finding  himself  involved  in  a war 
with  Moah.  he  sought  the  alliance  of  the  governor  of 
Edoin,  and  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  again  shared  the  Assisted  by 
dangers  of  the  rival  kingdom,  by  a strange  prepotses- 
sion  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Ahab.  The  confi  derate 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  and 
the  king  of  Judah  was  immediately  for  consulting  the 
Lord.  Elisha  was  sent  for,  who,  after  severely  re- 
proving Jchoram,  and  expressing  a high  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat,  foretold  a sudden  and  large  supply  by  a 
land-fiood,  together  with  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites, 
which  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Jehoshaphat  him- 
self, towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  invaded  by  a 
confederacy  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  na- 
tions; but  whether  a little  before,  or  immediately  after, 
the  events  just  alluded  to,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  this  extremity  the  king  of  Judah  proclaimed  a fast, 
and  received  a message  from  the  prophet  Jehaxiel,  that 
tliis  formidable  army  should  fall  self-destroyed  the 
next  day.  These  allied  power*  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  and  ro  completely  extinguished 
their  forces,  that  it  only  remained  for  Jehoshaphat  and 
his  people  to  gather  the  spoil.  With  this  miraculous 
transaction  we  close  the  life  of  this  illustrious  monarch,  Jrhcwba- 
who  died  in  peace  after  a prosperous  reign  of  twenty-  Ph***  vic* 
five  years.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  throughout  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
king  of  Israel,  Elisha  the  prophet  was  filling  up  a bril- 
liant career,  of  which  our  limits  will  only  suffer  us  to 
give  a hasty  sketch.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  pro-  EJUh»» 
phots  came  to  Elisha,  and  complained  that  her  bus-  miracle*, 
band's  creditor  was  about  to  sell  her  two  sons  as  bond- 
men to  liquidate  a debt  which  she  was  unable  to  pay. 

This  practice  is  prevalent  through  all  the  east,  and  Eastern 
under  most  despotic  governments,  the  persons  of  the  derpotism 
peasantry  being  considered  as  much  the  property 
the  master  as  their  labour.  Our  Lord  alludes  to  thts 
circumstance  more  than  once  in  his  parables.  A similar 
instance  of  the  savage  features  of  the  age,  which  we 
passed  over  in  the  preceding  narrative,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Moah,  who,  w'hen  he  found  himself 
pressed  in  the  siege  by  the  united  arms  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  according  to  the 
superstitions  of  his  day  and  country,  took  his  own  son, 
and  sacrificed  him  upon  the  wails,  to  appease  the 
offended  deities;  a practice  afterwards  notorious  among 
the  Carthaginians,  prevalent  also  wherever  Moloch 
was  worshipped,  ana  not  unknown  to  the  Israelites, 
who  “ caused  their  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire," 
when  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  idolatry.  In 
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inlbjrT,  this  instance,  the  act  of  the  Moabitisk  monarch  raised 
such  horror  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  bc- 
a.  m.  siegers,  that  they  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  from 
3115.  him.  To  return  to  the  narrative — Elisha,  finding  the 
jj"7c.  prophet's  widow  possessed  only  a crusu  of  oil,  ordered 
bS9.  tier  to  borrow  us  many  vessels  of  her  neighbours  as  she 
Eiuli*  mul-  cou^  procure,  and  to  pour  out  ituo  them,  the  oil  mul- 
tiplies thu  tiplying  miraculously  until  they  were  all  filled  ; and  by 
oil.  the  sale  of  it  she  was  enabled  to  discharge  her  debt. 

Sojourn*  A Shunamite  of  consideration  in  her  city,  perceiving 
vitii  the  that  the  prophet  often  passed  that  way,  proposed  to  her 
Shimnoutc.  Jiusband  to  make  some  accommodation  for  him  in  their 
house.  To  recompense  this  spontaneous  benevolence, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  Elisha,  finding  she  was 
childless,  promised  her  a son,  and  his  prediction  was 
accomplished.  The  child  grew  up,  and  then  died 
suddenly;  probably  by  one  of  those  sun-strokes  which 
are  not  unusual  in  not  countries.  She  apprised  Elisha 
of  this  sad  event,  and  manifested  under  it  a singular 
TUisr*  Wcr  combination  of  grief  and  resignation.  He  raised  the 
***-  child  from  the  dead,  and  in  recording  her  speechless 

gratitude,  the  narrator  produces  one  of  those  simple 
and  affecting  descriptions  which  so  much  abound  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  in  which  the  whole  scene 
passes  again  before  us — “ Then  she  went  in,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  bowed  herself  to  die  ground,  and  took 
up  her  son.  and  went  out.”  No  other  language  could 
have  expressed  emotions  so  powerful. 

At  Gilgal,  during  a severe  famine,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  gathered  wild  gourds,  and  having  pre- 
pared them,  served  them  up  to  the  people,  not  knowing 
Ncytm-  that  they  were  poisonous,  liy  casting  meal  into  the 
lues  poison.  pQ^  Elisha  miraculously  rendered  the  food  wholesome. 

About  the  same  time,  having  received  a present  of 
Multiplies  twenty  barley  loaves,  he  multiplied  them  until  one 
hundred  men  were  satisfied,  and  left  fragments  of  the 


provision. 

The  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Syria,  a 
man  distinguished  as  well  by  his  noble  qualities  as  by 
the  royal  favour,  wns  afflicted  with  a leprosy  which 
appeared  to  be  incurable.  A young  female  slave,  who 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  land  of  Israel  in  one  of 
the  invasions,  mentioned  Elisha  as  able  to  recover  her 
lord ; upon  which,  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naaman  with 
a“  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  entreating  his  restoration 
to  health,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  latter  mo- 
narch, who  considered  it  intended  as  an  occasion  of 
war  between  them.  Elisha  required  the  attendance  of 
Naaman,  and  recommended  him  to  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan.  Naaman,  who  did  not  consider  himself 
as  treated  with  sufficient  respect,  as  the  prophet  did 
not  see  him,  and  who  placed  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
posed remedy,  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the  in- 
H«»ls  junction  of  the.  prophet;  but  was  afterwards  persuaded 
Mmidao.  t0  in(l|  0f*  it,  and  recovered  his  health  instantly. 

He  now  would  have  loaded  the  prophet  with  presents,  by 
whom  they  were  all  peremptorily  refused ; hut  his  ser- 
vant, willing  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ex  pence  of  the 
illustrious  stranger,  followed  after  him,  and  requested, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  a talent  of  silver,  and  two 
changes  of  raiment;  which  were  not  only  granted,  but 
Naaman  pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  two  talents, 
amounting  to  nearly  700/.  of  English  money,  and  the 
garments  were  probably  costly.  Upon  his  return,  after 
Gefctxi.  concealing  the  articles  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  Gehazi 

was  instantly  charged  with  his  crime  by  the  prophet,  who 


sentenced  him  and  his  family  to  the  penalty  of  that 
disease  of  which  he  had  just  cured  Naaman.  About  Monarchy 
the  same  period,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  requiring  a 
larger  dwelling,  in  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
their  accommodation,  one  of  them  dropped  the  head  _ * 
of  his  axe  into  the  river,  and,  upon  complaining  to  &•  c. 
Elisha,  the  prophet  caused  the  iron  to  swim.  893, 

At  this  time  the  king  of  Syria  was  engaged  in  hosti-  Caw*  inm 
lilies  against  the  king  of  Israel,  but  always  defeated  in  10  ***“*• 
his  purposes,  through  the  anticipation  of  his  plans  by  his 
opponent.  At  first  he  suspected  treachery  among  his 
own  servants  ; but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the 
inspiration  of  Elisha  enabled  him  to  discover  the  most  Ltpu.**,  il.e 
secret  councils  of  the  Syrians  to  bis  own  sovereign,  council*  of 
The  incensed  monarch  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  ****  8yn«»*. 
his  person,  and  sent  accordingly  a considerable  body 
of  troops  to  seize  him.  They  encompassed  the  city, 
and  the  servant  of  the  prophet  was  much  alarmed  ; 
until,  at  the  prayers  of  Elisha,  his  eyes  wen?  opened  to 
discern  the  spiritual  guardians  which  were  planted  round 
his  master.  The  Syrian  army  was  seized,  in  the 
sequel,  cither  with  an  actual  blindness,  or  a confu-  Sail***  illu- 
sion of  vision,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  distinguish  »>«k 
objects;  and  in  this  state,  as  they  were  inquiring 
the  road  to  the  point  of  their  destination,  Elisha 
led  them  into  the  heart  of  Samaria,  and  there  delivered 
them  into  the  power  of  the  king  of  Israel;  at  the  same 
time  stipulating  for  their  safety,  restoring  them  their 
sight,  and  after  they  bad  been  refreshed  with  food, 
causing  them  to  be  sent  buck  to  Syria. 

The  war  did  not,  however,  so  terminate.  Benhadad  a.  m. 
besieged  Samaria,  and  bitterly  did  the  son  of  Ahab  3112. 
lumcnt  the  ill-timed  generosity  of  his  father  to  this  op-  B"“7, 
pressor;  for  such  was  the  extremity  of  the  famine,  that  gg.j" 
two  women  came  to  the  horrible  agreement  to  kill  a drndrrf 
each  of  them  her  only  child,  and  devour  the  unnatural  t'aminc. 
food  between  them.  Such  an  event  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Moses,  when  he  foretold  what  would  be  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  if  they  forsook 
their  God ; and  a similar  occurrence  is  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus os  having  taken  place  in  the  final  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus.  One  of  these  mothers  had  actually  thus 
destroyed  her  son  ; but  her  associate,  who  had  shared 
the  revolting  provision,  touched  with  maternal  com- 
punction, concealed  her  own  child.  On  this  dreadful 
'business  complaint  was  made  to  the  king,  who  con- 
sidered Elisha  either  as  indifferent  to  these  calamities, 
or  as  slow  to  remove  them  (presuming  upon  his  ability, 
from  what  lie  had  seen  of  his  miraculous  agency),  and 
sent  a messenger  to  command  him  to  be  beheaded.  The 
prophet  detained  him  at  the  door  until  the  king  him- 
self, who  followed  closely  after,  arrived.  Elisha  assured  EUsh«'» 
him  that  on  the  very  next  day,  at  the  same  hour, 
abundance  should  be  enjoyed  — a prediction  so  very  1*”^ 
unlikely  in  the  calamitous  state  of  tue  city,  that  it  was 
repelled  with  derision  by  one  of  the  attendant  lords,  Derided, 
who  was  threatened  that  he  should  himself  see,  hut  not 
partake  of  the  plenty,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
following  circumstance.  Four  men,  who  were  lepers, 
and,  according  to  the  law,  thrust  out  of  the  city,  were 
perishing  with  hunger  at  its  gates,  and  wrought  up  to 
desperation,  they  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Syrians  — satisfied  that  they  could 
but  die.  They  came  accordingly  to  the  camp,  and 
found  it  deserted ; the  God  of  Israel  having  in  the  night 
caused  the  besieging  army  to  hear  a miraculous  noise 
n 2 
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lib  lory,  as  oi  chariots,  horses,  and  a mighty  army,  they  fled, 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  from  a force  which  they 
a.  m,  imagined  Jchoram  had  found  means  to  hire  from 
31 12.  Egypt  and  other  nations  superior  to  their  own.  When 
aTc.  these  lepers  had  made  a report  of  these  circumstances, 
892.  l*ie  king  of  Israel  suspected  a stratagem  of  war ; but 
Arcom-  upon  further  scrutiny,  he  found  that  the  Syrians  were 
ptisheri,  and  actually  departed.  The  quantity  of  provision  they  had 
bj  «bat  left  behind  them  afforded  that  plenty  which  Klisha 
racwi*.  had  forctQld ; and  the  nobleman  who  had  received  the 
intimation  with  mockery,  being  appointed  to  keep  one 
of  the  gates,  was  trampled  upon  by  the  people,  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  supplies  of  food,  and  received  so 
much  injury  that  he  died. 

Another  Another  famine  arose  in  live  year  succeeding,  which 
limine.  Elisha  predicted  should  last  seven  years,  and  he  coun- 
selled the  Shunamite,  whose  child  he  had  restored,  to 
leave  the  country  until  this  dreadful  visitation  should 
have  passed  away.  She  accordingly  departed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  seven  years,  returning  to  petition  the 
king  of  Israel  for  her  land,  she  found  him  conversing 
with  Gehazi  respecting  the  miracles  of  Elisha,  her 
own  case  being  at  that  moment  under  consideration ; a 
circumstance  so  propitious  to  her  application,  that  she 
was  not  only  reinstated  in  her  property,  but  indemnified 
for  the  loss  she  had  sustained  during  her  absence. 

At  this  time  Elisha  went  down  to  Damascus.  Ben- 
hadnd  bein^  sick,  sent  Ilax.n  l,  one  of  his  chief  mi- 
nisters, to  learn  of  the  prophet  if  he  should  recover, 
who  abruptly  iuiimated  to  him  his  own  designation  to 
the  Syrian  throne; — depicting  also  the  bloody  crimes 
toward  the  Israelites  that  would  stain  his  future  reign. 
To  this,  Hazael  replied,  with  that  memorable  indignation 
at  his  own  cxistiug  dispositions,  which  was  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  blindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  correctness  of 
nis  moral  perceptions,  “ But  what  is  thy  servant  a dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?”  I'pon  his  return 
he  murdered  his  sovereign,  and  seized  upon  his  throne. 

a.  m.  Jehoram  had  succeeded  his  father  Jehoshaphat  on 
3115.  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  his  first  act  was  to  destroy 

b.  c>  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  with  several  of  his 
889.  nobles.  This  barbarous  custom  of  securing  the  throne 

Jrboram,  by  the- extermination  of  those  who  might  be  supposed 
king  uf  likely  to  advance  any  pretensions  to  it,  is  very  prevalent 
.v<ah.  in  the  east;  and  the  seclusion,  almost  confinement,  in 
which  the  princes  of  the  family  are  kept,  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  jealous  tyrant  who  assumes 
the  reins  of  government.  He  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahiib,  and  shared  her  idolatrv.  The  Edomites  re- 
volted from  his  sway,  and  he  lost  also  Lihnah.  A 
writing  from  Elijah  was  brought  him,  prepared,  it 
should  seem,  some  time  before,  as  the  prophet  had 
been  translated  some  years,  foretelling  the  calamities 
which  should  fall  upon  his  family,  and  his  own  mortal 
disease.  These  things  happened  accordingly,  aud  he 
was  not  even  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres. 
a.  m.  Ahaziah  (or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  Jehoahaz)  iuo 
3119.  cceded  him,  and  joined  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  in  a 
„ Cm  second  attempt  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilcad,  which  proved 
885.  as  disastrous  as  the  former;  for  the  king  of  Israel  was 
Ataiftb  severely  wounded,  and  the  king  of  Juilah  continued 
with  him,  on  account  of  this  indisposition ; during 
which  Elisha  sent  a young  prophet  secretly  to  anoint 
Jrbu  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  who  was  immediately  otknow- 
awrMied.  (edged  by  his  fellow-officers,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  to  surprize  the  sick  monarch  at  Jezreel.  The 


kings  of  lsratd  and  Judah  weut  out  to  meet  him,  and  israelitjJi 
demand  the  occasion  of  his  unexpected  appearance ; Monarch}, 
he  slew  them  both,  and  entering  the  city,  saw  Jezebel, 
who  was  yet  living,  at  one  of  the  wiudows  of  the  a.  m. 
palace,  from  which  he  caused  her  to  be  precipitated,  3119. 
and  she  died.  The  body  of  Jehoram  was  cast  into  the  B c> 
field  of  Naboth,  whom  Ins  father  Ahab  had  murdered ; 
and  when  Jehu  sent  out  to  bury  Jezebel,  he  found  her  ^ of 
almost  devoured  by  dogs,  according  to  the  prophetic  amj 
threatening  delivered  so  long  before.  Judah  »Uiti. 

Jehu  followed  these  severe  measures  with  the  Jejcbd 
slaughter  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  and  forty-two  of  >*«in  and 
the  relations  of  Ahaziah.  He  then,  with  a mixture  ofJ*ev“urr'* 
fraud  aud  unhallowed  zeal,  proclaimed  a solemn  ftsii-  ' ^v 
val  in  honour  of  Baal;  and  thus  assembling  all  the 
worshippers  of  that  idol,  canned  them  to  be  slain  in  lfy 
the  temple,  and  extirpated  idolatry  in  general.  Bui 
he  ufterwurds  fell  into  the  practices  of  Jeroboam,  and 
dishonoured  his  early  career.  Hazael  at  this  time 
began  to  weaken  the  empire  of  Israel,  and  Jehu  died  Dies, 
after  a reign  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Athaliah,  in  the  meanwhile,  had,  at  the  death  of  her  a.  m. 
son  Ahaziah,  destroyed  all  the  seed-royal,  with  the  3120. 
exception  of  Joash,  then  an  infant,  who  was  secretly  b7"e. 
conveyed  beyond  her  malice,  while  she  usurped  the  884, 
throne  of  Judah.  At  the  close  of  six  years,  Jchoi.ula  AUuliah. 
the  high-priest  took  such  measures  as  terminated  her 
tyranny,  by  proclaiming  Joash  king,  and  causing  hcrJossb. 
to  be  put  to  death.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he 
conducted  himself  uprightly,  and  showed  his  zeal  for 
religion  in  repairing  the  temple;  but  when  the  high-  a.  m. 
priest  died  He  turned  to  idolatry,  and  being  reproved  3164* 
by  Zechariah,  the  son  and  successor  of  his  aged  bi  ne-  B7V. 
factor,  he  forgot  his  obligations,  and  commanded  him  8*10. 
to  be  stoned  to  death.  This  cruel  act  was  followed 
by  exemplary  punishment.  Hazael  advanced  upon 
Jerusalem  with  a small,  but  successful  army,  and  Joash  a.  m. 
was  obliged  to  purchase  ids  forbearance  at  the  expence  3148. 
of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace.  He  b.  c. 
then  languished  under  a complication  of  diseases,  and  856. 
was  soon  utter  slain  by  a conspiracy  of  his  own  servants. 

Jehu  was  succeeded  by  Jehoahaz  in  the  government  Jcboshaz, 
of  Israel,  who,  adhering  to  the  vices  of  his  father,  king  of  1s- 
was  punished  by  the  oppressions  exercised  by  Hazael,  rmc  ‘ 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  kingdom  was  greatly  reduced.  **  ** 
His  reign  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  he  was  sue-  1 _?* 
cceded  by  his  son  Jelioash.  In  his  reign  Elisha  was  c. 
seized  with  his  mortal  sickness,  ami  the  king  visited  839. 
him  with  much  affection.  The  dying  prophet  instructed  Jelioarf*. 
him  to  “ take  bow  and  arrows,'  and  open  the  windows  Sickness  of 
eastward,  and  shoot.  He  obeyed,  and  was  told  that  Misha, 
he  should  smite  the  Syrians  at  Aphek.  lie  then  directed 
him  to  take  the  arrows  and  smite  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  the  king  smote  thrice.  The  prophet  was  grieved 
that  he  had  not  struck  it  more  repeatedly,  and  foretold 
that  he  should  only  prevail  against  Syria  three  times. 

Soon  after  Elisha  died,  aud  before  the  year  closed,  as  and  death 
they  were  proceeding  to  bury  a man,  they  discerned  a 
band  of  Moabites,  and  in  their  haste  and  Lenror  cast 
tiie  dead  body  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet ; 

**  aud  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touched  the 
bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  upon  his  feet.”  His  tanas 
llazad  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Benhadftd  his  son,  recover  • 
from  whom  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  his  dt**d  man- 
father  had  seized,  and  thrice  defeated  him,  according  B«nh»d*d. 
to  the  dying  prediction  of  Elisha. 
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Hiitorv.  Amaziah  succeeded  his  father  Joash  on  rhe  throne  of 
Judah,  and  reigned  well  for  a season.  He  punished 
AmJi‘  his  father’s  murderers  with  death,  but  spared  their 
3ii8'  children,  according;  to  the  law  of  Moses.  He  raised 
».  c.  a prodigious  army  of  his  own,  and  increased  it  by 

820.  hiring  100,000  Israelites.  This  alliance  being  forbid  (bn 
Anuxuh.  by  a prophet,  he  incurred  the  loss  of  the  money  which 
he  had  given  them,  and  their  displeasure,  when  he 
separated  himself  from  them.  He  defeated  tho 
Edomites;  but,  among  the  spoil  which  lie  look, brought 
home  their  idols,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed 
by  them  into  idolatry.  Then  began  his  disasters.  A 
prophet  was  sent  to  rq>rove  him,  and  he  resented  his 
faithful  admonition.  He  challenged  the  king  of  Israel, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  his  own  metropolis,  which  the  conqueror 
a.  m,  stripped  of  its  treasures,  as  a ransom,  and  demolished 
3194.  a considerable  part  of  its  wall,  before  he  departed  to 
Samaria.  A conspiracy  was  finally  formed  against 
810.  Araaziah  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  lied  to  Lachish, 
SUin  at  w hither  he  was  followed  and  slain ; tho  people  of  Judah 
iudiuu.  choosing  his  son  Azariah,  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  as 
his  successor,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
a.  w.  Jeroboam,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of 
3179.  Jehoash,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  succeeded  lus  father, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
£25.  Judah.  He  is  charged  with  the  prevailing  sius  of  his 

Jerobo-  house  ; yet  his  reign  was  prosperous,  and  he  was  dis- 

ata  ii.  tinguish-d  for  his  courage,  and  for  his  enterprising 

Defeat*  0u-  spirit.  He  followed  up  the  advantages  which  bis  father 
Syrian*.  had  gained  over  the  Syrians,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
a.  m.  prophet  Jonah,  pressed  on  until  he  had  restored  the 
3220.  entire  coast  of  Israel,  “ from  the  entering  of  Humath 
B”.  to  the  sea  of  the  plain,"  or  the  dead  sea.  He  captured 
784.  also  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital,  and  reigned  forty- 
one  years. 

A.  m.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Joash,  better  known  by  the  name 
3194.  Uzziah,  was  at  that  time  king  of  Judah.  The  early 

part  of  his  sway,  and  so  long  as  he  was  under  the 

counsels  of  a prophet  of  the  name  of  Zachariah  (nut 
* the  person  who  stands  upon  the  list  of  the  prophetical 
1 w ’*  books),  was  distinguished  for  lus  personal  piety,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  defeated  the  Ara- 
bians, Philistines,  and  Mehunims,  and  received  tribute 
from  the  Ammonites.  His  army  consisted  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men ; he  fortified  Jeru- 
salem, invented  instruments  of  war,  built  fortresses, 
a.  m.  founded  magazines,  and  particularly  applied  himself  to 
3239.  agriculture  ; an  attachment  not  often  felt  to  home  in- 
b7c.  terests  by  princes  of  military  genius.  Prosperity  pro- 
765.  duced  in  him,  however,  as  iu  other  affecting  instances 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  this  chain  of  his- 
tory, that  presumption  which  led  to  lamentable  reverses. 
His  offmee.  He  invaded  the  sacerdotal  office,  which,  however 
blended  with  the  regal  in  other  nations,  was  expressly 
and  carefully  kept  separate  hi  the  Jewish  economy; 
he  entered  the  temple  to  burn  incense,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  expostulations  of  the  high  priest,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  transgression,  until  he  was  suddenly 
Hi*  leprosy,  smitten  with  a leprosy,  which  not  only  drove  him  from 
the  sanctuary,  hut  from  his  throne,  and  devolved  the 
The  rt-  regency  upon  his  son  Jotharn.  He  quitted  the  city, 
gciK-y.  an(l  lived  in  a house  by  himself,  the  leprosy  cleaving 
A*  *•  to  him  until  his  death,  which  happened  about  seven 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  fifty-second  of  his  reign, 
a.  c.  Zachariah,  who  had  succeeded  Jeroboam,  followed 
758.  the  idolatries  of  his  ancestors,  and  reigned  but  six 


months,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Shal-  I*™*Rtf*h 
luin.  Thus  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  terminated  in  the  Monsichy. 
fourth  generation,  as  !.  id  been  foretold.  As  Zachariaii  ' 

did  not  come  to  the  tnrone  until  the  thirty-eighth  year  a.  w. 
of  Uzziah**  reign,  archbishop  Usher  supposes  there  3231. 
must  have  been  un  inter-regnum  of  eleven  years,  a a7c. 
chronological  difficulty  which  it  is  not  easy  to  settle,  773* 
and  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  determine.  The  ill-  /jdumah. 
gotten  crown  of  Shalluni  remained  on  his  head  only  a ShaJlwa. 
month ; for.  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Menabem,  who  held  the  sceptre  which  Mcusbcn. 
he  had  thus  wrested  ten  years.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  his  stormy  reign  but  acts  of  cruelty,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, but  full  of  horror.  Israel  was  invaded  by  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  her  tyrant  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase his  forbearance  and  assistance  at  an  enormous 
expence,  which  led  to  further  exactions  upon  his  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required.  He  died  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Pekahiah.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  M* 
was  now  fast  verging  to  ruin ; it  had  been  long  declin-  3243. 
mg,  and  from  tlie  reign  of  the  last  branch  of  the  house  b.  c. 
of  Jehu,  had  presented  only  a succession  of  conspire-  761. 
ciee  and  bloodshed,  to  its  utter  desolation.  Pekahiah  Pekafabb. 
reigned  but  tw  o years,  when  the  cup  of  blood  of  which 
his  father  had  caused  his  predecessor  to  drink,  was 
transferred  to  his  own  haud.  He  died  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pekah,  the  son  of  Reraaliali,  one  of  his  Prk»h. 
captains,  who  seized  his  authority,  and  foltowed  his 
transgressions.  He  reigned,  however,  twenty  years; 
in  the  second  of  which  commenced  the  reign  of  Jothanv 
over  Judah. 

The  son  of  Uzziah  walked  uprightly,  after  the  ex-  a,  xr». 
ample  of  his  father,  in  the  earliest  and  happiest  days  3*246. 
of  his  sovereignty.  During  sixteen  years  he  supported 
the  regal  dignity  with  distinction,  and  exercised  iu  •jqq 
authority  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  In  this,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  Isaiah,  the  pro- 
phet, flourished,  and  held  on  his  illustrious  career 
until  the  days  of  M anasseh. — (See  the  article  Isaiah.) 

Jotham  repaired  the  sanctuary,  and  built  cities  and  juihatn. 
fortresses  in  Judah.  He  defeated  the  Ammonites  and 
rendered  them  tributary;  and  found  an  honourable 
sepulchre  with  lus  fathers,  in  the  41st  year  of  lus  age;, 
a short,  but  not  inglorious  life! 

11c  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaz,  who,  unhappily  a.  m. 
for  his  country,  was  of  a far  different  character.  He  3263. 
also  reigned  sixteen  years;  but  they  were  years  of  vice 
and  misery.  Israel  had  formed  an  unnatural  alliance  741’ 
with  Syria  against  Judah;  and  Pekah  and  Rezin  were 
confederates  against  Ahaz.  His  affliction  on  this  oc-  Ahte. 
casion  touched  Isaiah,  who  was  sent  to  announce  to 
him  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  allied  monarch*:  the 
particulars  of  which  prediction  will  lx?  found  in  the 
life  of  that  prophet.  Notwithstanding  this  encouraging 
assurance  (and  it  was  eventually  accomplished  in  all  its 
particulars),  Iu*  looked  abroad  for  that  assistance  which 
he  knew  he  had  forfeited  at  home.  He  plunged  into 
the  grossest  idolatries  of  the  heathens,  and  practised,  Idolatry 
with  their  impure  rites,  their  most  cruel  superstitions — un*1  v,cw  of 
causing  one  of  his  sons  “ to  pass  through  the  fire.”  Ahax* 

As  a punishment,  his  enemies  were  suffered  cruelly  to 
lay  waste  his  dominions,  although  they  were  not  per- 
mitted wholly  to  vanquish  him.  The  king  of  Syria,  Spoiled  by 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  his  expedition  against  Syria. 
Jerusalem,  stripped  him  of  some  of  his  remoter  pos- 
sessions, and  particularly  deprived  him  of  Elath,  asca- 
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fljjtucy.  port  on  the  Rod  sea,  where,  from  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  a most  important  trade  had  been  con- 

a.  m.  ducted  with  the  East,  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite.  also  slew 
3263.  onc  of  his  sons,  the  governor  of  his  house,  and  his 

b.  c.  prime  minister.  And  the  king  of  Israel  obtained  still 
741.  more  considerable  advantages  over  him:  120,000  men 

Defeated  by  wer°  killed  in  battle,  and  200,000  of  his  people  were 
l>rad.  ' made  captive ; but  as  these  were  being  transported  to 
Samaria,  the  prophet  Obed  met  the  triumphant  army, 
and  commanded  them  to  restore  the  prisoners,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  spoil.  His  remonstrances 
being  seconded  by  some  princes  of  Ephraim,  they  not 
only  gave  the  prisoners  their  liberty,  but  clothed  them 
from  the  booty,  and  safely  conducted  them  so  far  as 
Jericho,  in  their  own  country.  In  this  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  affairs  of  Ahaz,  he  learned,  to  his  further 
dismay,  that  the  Edomites  and  Philistines  were  suc- 
Invsdnt  by  ccssfully  invading  his  territories ; and  in  his  extremity 
idom and  he.  sent  to  Tiglath-pilescr  for  assistance,  in  the  most 
PhiSis*  humble  terms,  at  the  same  time  plundering  the  temple 
Une**  to  add  to  the  present  which  he  had  drained  from  his 
own  treasury  for  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  present  was 
accepted;  but  the  aid  wus  not  so  complete  as  the  king 
of  Judah  had  hoped.  His  ally,  however,  caused  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  attacking  the  king  of  Syria, 
whom  he  slew,  und  captured  Damascus,  transporting 
its  inhabitants  to  Kir.  Upon  ibis  success,  Ahaz  went 
to  Damascus  to  compliment  Tiglath-pilcser ; and 
while  he  was  there,  his  idolatrous  propensities  induced 
him  to  take  the  pattern  of  a heathen  altar,  which  he 
a.  M.  8rnt  to  Jerusalem,  commanding  one  to  be  constructed 
3278.  exactly  like  it.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  pleased  with 
B.  c.  the  execution  of  his  orders—  offering  upon  this  altar — 
726.  shutting  up  the  temple,  the  sacred  utensils  of  which  he 
lncrwing  displaced ; rearing  shrines  to  heathen  deities  every 
idolatry md  whcre,  and  resigning  himself  to  the  most  vicious 
courses.  He  died  unlamcnted  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age,  hut  was  not  deposited  in  the  royal  sepulchres. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  Hoshea,  having  con- 
spired against  Pekah,  and  slain  him,  reigned  over  Israel. 
This  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken  pluce  rn  the 
twentieth  year  of  Jothatn,  king  of  Judah  ; but  as  Jotham 
onlv  reigned  sixteen  years,  the  calculation  made  from 
the  time  when  that  monarch  began  foreign  falls  upon 
the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  his  successor.  The  tumults 
following  lloshea’s  usurpation  not  allowing  him  (irmly 
to  seat  himself  immediately  upon  the  throne,  itwas  not 
until  eight  years  afterwards  that  he  wholly  established 
himself,  and  is,  therefore,  by  a subsequent  account,  said 
to  begin  to  reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz.  Consi- 
derations of  this  nature  are  necessary  to  reconcile  cer- 
tain apparent  differences  between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  but  cannot  be  in  every  instance  noted 
as  we  proceed  in  the  narrative.  Uninstructed  by  all  the 
calamities  of  his  predecessors,  he  followed  their 
idolatrous  practices,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
with  some  of  them;  and  in  his  days  the  captivity  of 
Israel  took  place. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  this  captivity  was,  that  Shal- 
maneser having  invaded  Israel  in  an  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  that  monarch  bought  him  off  by 
presents,  and  declared  himself  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  But  some  years  afterwards,  the  king  of  Israel 
afi^el,  8eCrctly  conspired  against  him;  and  having  solicited 
j^p£e  °f  the  assistance  of  So,  king  of  Egypt,  withheld  the  an- 
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nual  tribute  from  Assyria.  So  is  called  Setho  by  fmafituh 
Herodotus,  and  Sabachon  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Monarchy. 
is  the  celebrated  potentate  who  deposed  and  murdered 
Boccharis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  seized  upon  die  empire. 

The  revolt  of  Hoshea  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  ‘ — * 
Shalmaneser,  he  advanced  against  Samaria  with  a •* 
powerful  army,  besieged  it,  und  led  its  monarch  and  his 
people  into  cuptivity.  Tims  terminated  the  Israeli:,  ah  Shalna- 
monarchy,  according  to  Josephus,  “ 947  years  after  UV'M*T* 
the  departure  from  Egypt;  800  years  from  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  240  years  7 months,  after  they  bad 
revolted  from  Rthoboam,"*  to  which  we  may  add 
seven  centuries  before  Christ.  It  commenced  iu  the  days 
of  l*ekah,  and  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Hoshea. — 

The  people  were  transported  into  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Persia;  and  other  nations  out  of  Cuthath,  Ava, 

Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  were  planted  in  Samaria 
and  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites.  These  are  the 
Samaritans  against  whom  the  Jews  bore  particular  Samarium, 
hatred,  und  who  did  not  fail  to  retain  it.  They 
blended  some  of  the  oliservanres  of  the  Jews  with  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  their  own  countri-  s.  When  the  Jews 
were  in  prosperity,  they  were  willing  to  he  thought 
allied  to  them,  but  in  their  adversity  always  disowned 
them.  They  thus  availed  ihtmsch  cs  of  the  favour  which 
Alexander  showed  to  the  Jews,  when  he  visited  them, 
and  professed  to  spring  from  Ephraim  and  Munasseh, 
the  sons  of  Joseph. t This  mutual  hatred  burnt  with 
inextinguishable  fury  in  the  days  of  our  l.ord ; so  that 
700  years  had  produced  no  reconciliation.  Menander, 
the  historian,  when  he  wrote  his  chronology,  and 
translated  the  Tyrian  chronicles  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, bore  testimony  to  the  existence,  the  power,  and 
the  enterprising  disposition  of  Shalmaneser,  f 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  Lou  of  the 
captivity  of  Israel,  Is  the  loss  of  the  ten  tribes ; we  **"  tribe*, 
hear  nothing  more  respecting  them,  excepting  the 
remnant  of  them  who  returned  with  Judah  and  Benja- 
min from  Babylon.  Josephus  and  St  Jerome  suppose 
them  to  be  absorbed  in  the  nations  among  whom  they 
were  scattered.  This  appears  atso  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion.  Others  have  objected  the  positive  terms  in 
which  a restoration  of  them  is  predicted  by  Amos  and 
Hosea.  It  has  been  answered,  that  these,  prophecies 
were  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the  remnant 
and  the  Invites  with  Judah.  Some  considerables 
modern  writers  have  maintained  their  separate,  and 
even  their  present  existence ; and  pointed  out  dif- 
ferent spots  where  traces  of  them  are  stip]>osed  to  Different 
be  found.  We  have  probably  yet  to  receive  from  the  °P‘D*oa>. 
east  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  decide,  or  even  to  discuss,  the  question  ; but 
we  may  remark,  that  the  very  obscurity  into  which 
they  have  dwindled,  if  they  exist  at  all,  is  the  result  of 
their  separation  from  the  line  of  the  Messiah,  which 
took  place  when  they  voluntarily  resigned  their  interest 
m the  house  of  David.  We  have  other  memorable 
instances  of  a similar  righteous  retribution  in  the 
government  of  the  world ; and  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  the  distinction  of  the  Jews  in  particular  depended 
upon  this  connexion. 


• Jo*.  Antiq,  Jnd.  lib.  U.  cap.  14. 

♦ lb.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8. 

} Menand.  apud  Juieph.  Autiq.  Jud.  lib.  is.  cap.  14. 
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Biogrnjdij.  JOB,  in  Hebrew,  nt'K,  or  44  the  persecuted,"  is,  in 
various  respect*,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books 
a.  m.  of  the  biblc ; and  has,  hence,  more  than  any  other, 
2484.  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  all  ages.  The 
difficulty  of  assigning  to  this  book  an  accurate  date  has 
1520  induced  us  to  follow  the  stream  of  sacred  history  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  portions  of  the  canon  thus 
far,  without  interfering  with  tho  interesting  questions 
connected  with  tho  chronology  of  the  book  of  Job.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  latest  date  which  has  any  re- 
spectable advocates;  and  upon  our  plan  of  recording  every 
considerable  opinion  upon  controverted  questions  in 
literature,  we  shall  present  a brief  sketch  of  the  various 
hypotheses  of  learned  men  respecting  this  interesting 
poem. 

Book  of  Job  Of  the  sacred  character  of  the  book  of  Job  there 
iu  nllUic  never  has  been  any  doubt,  and  hence,  it  stands,  with 
eajKHu.  universal  consent,  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canons ; 

and  is  equally  appealed  to  by  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  Yet  there  are  various  circumstances  that 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  books  of  holy  writ. 
Its  author  is  unknown,  otherwise,  at  least,  than  by  con- 
jecture : in  the  midst  of  different  narratives  and  poems, 
confined  exclusively  (with  this  exception)  to  Jewish 
customs  and  annals,  it  contains  the  history  of  foreigners, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  of  pagans,  widely 
differing  in  habits,  in  ritual,  and  in  religious  tenets : 
and  it  i*  written  in  a language  equally  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  text,  having,  indeed,  pure  He- 
brew for  its  basis,  but  with  perpetual  tesselations  of 
Its  high  pure  Arabic.  It*  style,  arrangement,  and  general  eoin- 
clsims.  position,  are  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  stand  alto- 
gether unrivalled  ; disclosing  a poem  with  which  anti- 
quity has  nothing  to  compare,  in  copiousness,  sublimity, 
0 . . - magnificence,  decoration,  or  pathos.  *4  The  whole  book 

^pirnon  oj,  sayK  jjr>  p0pC>  **  with  regard  both  to  sublimity 
of  thought  and  morality,  exceeds  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  noble  parts  of  Homer.”  The  hero  of  the 
poem  is  incidentally  alluded  to  on  a few  occasions  by 
other  writers,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
but  it  has  been  made  another  point  of  controversy 
whether  Job  were  a real  or  imaginary  character ; and 
if  the  former,  in  what  epoch  he  flourished ; whether 
Dfopated  beforp  the  exody,  or  migration,  of  the  Israelites  from 
cjtbc'bwk  during  the  splendid  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 

' mon,  or  subsequently  to  the  Babvlonish  captivity? 

Of  the  reality  of  the  personage  of  Job  no  oue  can 
entertain  a doubt  who  gives  credit  to  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  or  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit;  for  ih  all  these  he  is  alluded  to  as  a 
real  character;  and  as  such  he  has  been  contemplated 
immemorial ly  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Palestine.  The 
Supplement  most  ancient  monument  we  have  concerning  the  ge- 
t»UK Greek  nealogv  of  Job,  and  which  has  been  received  and  al- 
and other  lowed  by  Aristeas,  Philo,  Polyhislor,  and  several  of  the 
Tcniona.  early  fathers  of  the  church,  is  continued  in  a supple- 
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ment  to  the  canonical  book,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Job. 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  is  conjee- 
tured  to  have  been  copied  from  the  old  Syriac  transla-  ** 
tion.  It  is  hence,  unquestionably,  of  very  high  anti- 
quity,  and  runs  as  follows  : 44  Job  dwelt  in  the  Ausitis  b.  c. 
(land  of  Uz  or  Utz),  on  the  conHtics  of  Idumtca  and  1520. 
Arabia.  His  name  was  at  first  Jobab.  He  married 
an  Arabian  woman,  by  whom  he  bad  a son  called 
Ennon.  He  himself  w'as  the  son  of  Zcrah,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau,  and  a native  of  Bozrah ; so  that  he  was 
the  fifth  from  Abraham.  He  reigned  in  Edom  (Idumata), 
and  the  kings  before  and  after  him  reigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Balak,  the  son  of  Beor,  in  the  city  of 
Dinbabah  (often  spi  lt  Denaba);  and  next  in  succession 
Job,  otherwise  called  Jobab.  To  Job  succeeded  Hu- 
sham,  prince  ofTeman.  After  him  reigned  Hadad  the 
son  of  Bodud,  who  defeated  the  Midianites  in  the  field 
of  Moab.  The  name  of  his  city  was  Arith.  The  friends 
of  Job,  who  came  to  visit  him,  were  Eliphaz,  of  the 
line  of  Esau,  and  king  ofTeman;  Bildad,  king  of  the 
Shuhites,  and  Zophar,  the  king  of  the  Naamathites." 

If  this  genealogy,  which  has  the  sanction  of  both  the  Genealogy 
Greek  ami  I -a  tin  fathers,  be  admitted,  and  the  Job  of 
the  sublime  poem  which  bears  his  name,  be,  as  above 
asserted,  the  same  with  the  Jobab  of  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Chronicles,  it  will  follow,  as  will  be  ob- 
vious from  the  annexed  table,  that  he  must  have  been 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with  Moses, 
each  being  but  four  generations  removed  from  Isaac. 

Isaac, 

i -1 1 

Jacob,  Esau 

Levi,  Rcuel, 

Amram,  Zarah, 

Moses,  Jobab,  or  Job. 

It  wilt  likewise  be  plain,  upon  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  he  reigned  in  the  city  of  Denaba,  or  Dinhabah; 
for  so  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  ex- 
pressly affirms.  And  it  is  an  opinion  embraced  by  the  General 
majority  of  biblical  writers,  and  especially  by  M.  Huct,  opinion  of 
that  Moses,  whom  we  know  to  have  resided  for  a c"**c** 
period  of  forty  years  with  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  and  consequently  in  a neighbour- 
ing region  of  Arabia,  composed  this  elevated  uarrative 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Job,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
ceived that  he  was  acquainted. 

There  are.  nevertheless,  various  difficulties  that  ac-  Difficult**, 
company  both  these  opinions.  For,  first,  we  arc  ex- 
pressly told,  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  the 
patriarch  of  this  name  resided  in  the  land  of  Utz  or  Uz, 
which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  his  reigning  in 
the  city  of  Denaba ; since  Eusebius  and  St.  Jeroin  con- 
cur in  placing  this  city  in  the  land  of  Moab,  between 
Areopolis  and  Heshbon,  while  they  affirm  that  the 
Ausitis,  or  land  of  Uz,  according  to  the  popular  tra- 
dition of  the  cast,  embraced  the  city  of  Asuroth  Kef- 
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Biography.  naiin,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  upon  the  brook 
between  Mahanaim  and  Kdrai.  Next,  the 
a.  m.  Arabian  writers,  with  one  accord,  trace  the  descent  of 
2484.  Job  from  Ishmael,  instead  of  from  Esau,  and  make  him 
the  first  of  their  three  grand  prophets ; Jethro  and  Ma- 
1520  bomet  being  the  other  two.  This  objection,  however, 
may  not  be  entitled  to  muc  h attention.  But  it  is  more 
Important  to  remark,  thirdly,  that  the  poem  referred  to 
dost'*  with  a passage  which  never  could  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  w ho  lived  hut  forty  years  in  the  land 
of  Midian,  and  forty  years  more  after  his  departure 
from  it;  for  this  passage  informs  us,  that  Job  lived  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  sufferings  were  com- 
pleted, and  that  he  saw  hits  children's  children  to  the 
fourth  generation.  And  hence,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  those  who  have  contended  that  Moses  was  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  to  suppose,  that  the  last  three 
or  lour  verses  of  the  book  are  a supplement,  added  by 
some  inspired,  but  later  writer;  in  the  same  manner  as 
Joshua,  or  some  other  person,  must  have  added  the 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  at  the  end 
of  his  own  work,  the  Pentateuch. 

Variously  This  last  supposition,  however,  has  by  no  means 
settled.  proved  satisfactory  to  many  learned  men ; who  laying 
hold  of  the  objection  to  which  it  relates,  as  well  as  of 
various  others,  have  conceived  the  poem  to  have  been 
written  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  facts  narrated ; by 
Elihu,  who,  though  one  of  his  associates,  is  represented 
as  being  far  younger  than  the  rest,  or  than  Job  himself; 
by  Solomon,  or  by  Erra,  during,  or  shortly  after  the 
Bahvlotiish  captivity;  while  others  have  conceived  tho 
whole  to  lie  fabulous,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a 
person  as  Job,  or  such  a history  as  that  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded.  To  all  which  opinions  we  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  advert  presently. 

What  b the  But  the  most  important  question  is,  what  is  the 
object  of  object  of  the  poem  ? and  how  cornea  it  that  a work  com- 
the  booh?  p0se(j  partly  in  a foreign  tongue,  distinguished  by  an 
exotic  theology,  and  wholly  relating  to  a stranger, 
should  he  allowed  an  introduction  into  the  Hebrew 
canon?  And  here  it  is  chiefly  that  the  critics  and 
commentators  upon  the  sarred  writings  have  found 
themselves  at  a loss.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
1^,,1,'s  that  excellent  man  and  consummate  scholar  Dr.  Lowth, 

* opinion.  and  we  give  it  as  that  which,  till  very  lately,  has  been 
the  common  conjecture  of  men  of  learning  upon  the 
subject.  “ The  principal  object,"  says  he,  “ held 
forth  to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the 
example  of  a good  man.  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of 
approved  integrity,  suddenly  precipitated  from  the 
very  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery  and  ruin ; who  having  first  been  bereaved  of 
his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children,  is  after- 
wards afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish 
of  a loathsome  disease,  which  entirely  covers  his  body. 
He  sustains  all,  however,  with  the  mildest  submission, 
and  the  most  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence. “ In  all  this,"  says  the  historian,  “Job  sinned 
not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly."  And,  after  the  second 
trial, 44  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips."  The 
author  of  the  history  remarks  upon  this  circumstance, 
a second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the  observation  of  the 
reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive  to  what 
follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject  of 
the  poem : namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  resjtect  to 
his  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which 
.accumulating  misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and 


behaviour.  Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  job. 
exquisite  trial  of  his  patience  vet  awaits  him,  u d which, 
imbed,  as  the  wriu r seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely  a.  m. 
appears  to  have  sustained  with  equal  firmness,  namely,  *2  |X t. 
the  unjust  suspicions,  the  bitter  reproaches,  and  tlie  n~ 
violent  altercation*  of  his  friends,  who  had  visited  him 
on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation,  litre  com- 
mences the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem ; for  when, 
after  a long  silence  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job 
breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations,  and  a vehe- 
ment execration  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  minds  of 
his  friends  arc  suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions 
are  changed,  and  their  consolation,  if,  indeed,  they 
originally  intended  any,  is  converted  into  contumely 
and  reproaches.  The  argument  seems  chiefly  to  relate 
to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job.  and  turns  upon  thi.* 

|Mjint,  whether  he  who,  by  the  divine  providence  and 
visitation,  is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ought 
to  be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  The  antagonists 
of  Job  in  this  dispute,  observing  him  exposed  to  such 
severe  visitations,  conceiving  that  this  nflliction  lias 
not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  accuse  him  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  of  some 
atrocious  but  concealed  offence.  Job,  ou  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust 
suspicions,  defends  his  own  innocence  befote  God  with 
rather  more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commend- 
able ; and  so  strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity, 
that  he  seems  virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with 
some  degree  of  injustice. 

44  On  a due  consideration  of  all  these  cirrumstancf  s, 
the  principal  object  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  this  third 
and  lust  trial  of  Job,  from  thf  injustice  and  unkindness 
of  his  accusing  friends.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job.  and  afterwards  his  composure,  sub- 
mission, and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is, 
therefore,  to  teach  men  that  having  a due  respect  to 
the  corruption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of 
God,  they  are  to  reject  all  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  in  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  preserve, 
on  all  occasions,  an  unwavering  and  unsullied  faith,  and 
to  submit,  with  becoming  reverence,  to  his  decrees." 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  there  can  be  no  objection : It  dors  not 
but  the  great  question  before  us  is  not  touched  by  it ; wuwrr 
for  it  gives  no  answer  to  the  inquiry  whence  comes  it  y 
that  a poem  so  completely  isolated  and  exotic  should  1 K ^ 
have  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Jewish  nation?  That  this  people,  who,  in  every  other 
point,  have  shown  the  utmost  degree  of  jealousy  con- 
cerning whatever  is  strictly  their  own;  who  in  all  ages, 
and  under  all  trials,  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, their  own  manners,  their  own  ritual,  their  own  creed; 
who  were  in  every  respect  a peculiar  people , separate 
from  the  world  around  them,  which  they  looked  down 
upon  with  a feeling  of  superiority,  should  have  con- 
sented to  wander  from  the  boundary  of  their  own 
history,  and  the  pale  of  their  own  church,  for  the  in- 
structive lesson  which  the  book  of  Job  is  designed  to 
teueh?  and  to  draw  an  example  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  happiness,  and  df  the  importance  of  placing  an 
implicit  trust  in  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe,  and 
of  submitting  with  a becoming  reverence  to  his  de- 
crees, from  the  life  of  a stranger,  rather  than  from  one 
of  their  own  tribes,  who  might  easily  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose? 
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ffirtgmpby.  To  this  view  of  Dr.  Lowth,  respecting  the  subject  of 
the  poem,  we  will  here  stop  to  add,  that  lie  inclines  to 
a.  m.  favour  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
24ftl.  some  contemporary,  to  be  its  author;  that  this  distin- 
* — ‘ guished  character  was  a real  personage,  who  flourished 
kVo  l*Jore  Moses,  and,  from  the  length  of  his  days,  was 
° ' probably  contemporary  with  the  patriarchs;  that  the 

V'  TS;b  itself,  though  not  a regular  drama,  as  being  wilh- 

iiiiuM  If  Qw  out  regular  plot  or  dialogue,  is  nevertheless  of  a dra- 
*uiUw.  malic  cast,  and  approaches  very  near  the  form  of  the 
more  perfect  dramas  of  the  Greek  school;  und  that 
the  exordium  and  the  conclusion  are  distinct  from  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  a prosaic  and  lower  style. 

Professor  Professor  Michael  is,  in  the  notes  he  has  added  to 

Mkludift.  j)r  Lowth’s  work,  published  at  Gottingen,  deduces  a 
somewhat  different  moral,  and  forms  a totally  different 
opinion  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  “ 1 feel  very  little 
doubt,"  says  he,  “ that  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  alto- 
ffc  *up-  gether  fabulous,  and  designed  to  teach  us  that  the 
PJ**'*  rewards  of  virtue  being  in  another  state,  it  is  very  pos- 
u rgurica  . ^|c  jur  tjie  to  sutfcr  afflictions  in  this  life;  but 
that,  when  it  so  happens,  it  is  permitted  by  Providence 
for  the  wisest  reasons,  though  they  may  not  be  obvious 
to  human  eyes. — For  my  own  part,  1 cannot  conceive 
that  the  sanctity,  the  dignity,  or  the  utility  of  this  book 
will  be  in  the  least  affected,  though  we.  should  suppose 
no  such  person  as  Job  had  ever  existed.  If  moral  pre- 
cepts, conveyed  in  the  garb  of  fabulous  narrations, 
allure  the  hearers  by  the  pleasure  they  afford;  if  they 
strike  the  mind  more  forcibly , arc  more  easily  under- 
stood, and  better  retained,  than  abstract  sentiments,  1 
see  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  writing  should  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
deed, we  find  it  made  use  of  by  Christ  himself;  nor 
docs  it  at  all  derogate  from  his  force  as  a moral  teacher, 
that  the  good  Samaritan,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  &c. 
were  uot  real  persons.  It  is  surely  more  becoming 
to  consider  the  exordium,  in  which  Satan  appears  as 
the  accuser  of  Job,  rather  in  the  light  of  a fable 
than  of  a true  narrative.  It  is  surely  incredible  that 
such  a con  venation  ever  look  place  between  I lie  Al- 
mighty and  Satan,  who  is  supposed  to  return  with  wra* 
from  the  terrestrial  regions.  Indeed,  the  commentators 
who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  this  part  of  the  book, 
have  done  it  with  so  much  asperity,  that  they  seem 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  under  which  it  labours.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  answer  as  some  temperate  and  rational 
commentator,  like  Dr.  Lowth,  probably  will,  and,  in- 
deed, as  lie  himself  hints,  that  the  great  outline  of  the 
facL  only  is  true;  and  that  the  exordium  is  set  of)' with 
some  jmetical  ornaments,  among  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted the  conversation  between  God  and  Satan.  For 
on  this  very  conversation,  the  whole  plot  is  founded, 
and  the  whole  story  and  catastrophe  depend." 

M.  Michael  is,  however,  is  not  the  only  critic  who  has 
regarded  the  entire  subject  of  this  poem  as  more  or  less 
Spinoza.  fabulous.  Spinoza  thought  so  formerly ; and  bishop 
Wsrbnrton.  Warburton,  a biblical  interpreter  of  very  different  pre- 
tensions, in  more  recent  times  *.  the  last  of  whom  con- 
templated the  entire  work,  and  hence  the  exordium 
and  termination,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  piece,  as 
an  allegorical  drama,  founded,  however,  on  genuine 
history,  and  written  by  Ezra,  or  Esdias,  for  the  con-, 
solatiou  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  into  their  own  country ; who  were  uliout 
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to  experience  various  reverses  of  fortune  from  the  hands  j„h. 
of  Providence. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  learned  have  re-  a.  m. 
garded  the  illustrious  hero  of  this  extraordinary  poem  2484. 
in  the  light  of  a real  character;  though,  as  we  have 
already  hinted  at,  they  have  differed  greatly  concerning 
the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  Schultcns  , 
asserts  it  to  be  not  incredible,  that  all  the  characters  nj|ysl^H 
introduced  into  the  poem  are  real,  and  that  the  con-  ganlcd  as  a 
troversy  consists  of  the  very  words  they  made  use  of  at  real  jierwu. 
the  time;  and,  in  support  of  this  remark,  refers  to  the 
wonderful  facility  the  Arabians  possess  of  composing 
extempore  verses.  Spanheim  contends,  that  the  whole 
hook  is  genuine  history,  and  that  the  words  of  which 
it  consists  were  originally  Arabic,  and  written  down  in 
Arabic  characters,  bvfore  the  time  of  Moses,  on  private 
tablets,  by  Job  himself,  and  bis  friends,  after  the  joy- 
ful termination  of  his  aftlictiwis ; each  assisting  the 
other  in  recalling  to  mind  the  words  they  had  made 
use  of,  and  thus  furnishing  an  instructive  lesson  to 
future  ages.  This  Arabic  archetype  lie  conceives  to 
have  been  afterwards  copied  most  faithfully  into  He- 
brew by  some  later  writer,  who  flourished  a little  before 
or  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  who  wrote  his  trans- 
lation, under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  it 
the  form  of  the  tragic  drama  in  which  it  lias  descended 
to  our  own  days.  In  consequence  of  which,  Grotius 
had  ventured  to  ascribe  the  production  to  Solomou 
himself. 

In  the  yearl805,  Dr.  Stock,  bishop  of  Kiilala,  the  Dr.  Stock’* 
learned  translator  of  Isaiah,  published  an  English  ver-  ^ol,‘ 
sion  of  this  poem,  with  a preface,  in  which  he  inclines 
to  a much  later  era  than  that  of  Solomon,  and  is  more 
disposed  to  coincide  with  Bishop  Warburton,  in  ascrib-  Ascribe* 
ing  it  to  Ezra.  To  arrive  at  this  opinion,  however,  he  1 to 
has  found  it  necessary  to  abandon,  as  spurious,  the  M 
two  concluding  verses  of  the  common  text,  which  seem 
to  Carry  it  to  a much  higher  origin.  His  argument  is 
as  follows  ; — M The  sacred  critics  in  general,"  says  he, 

“ have  been  apt  to  ascribe  to  the  book  of  Job  an  origin 
that  loses  itself  in  the  shades  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  opinion,  I believe,  rested  at  first  on  the  very  sandy 
foundation  of  what  is  stated  in  the  two  concluding 
verses  of  the  work,  which  ascribe  to  its  hero  a longevity 
tliat  belonged  only  to  the  generations  not  far  distant 
from  the  flood.  Of  the  authenticity  of  those  verses,  I 
think  I have  shown  in  my  note  on  them,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  suspicious.  But  if  it  were  ever  so 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the  pa- 
triarch lived,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  from  internal 
marks  in  the  poem  itself,  to  conjecture  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  era  of  its  author.  This  is  what  I have  Proof*, 
attempted  to  execute. — Allusions  to  events  recorded 
in  the  five  hooks  of  Moses  are  to  be  found  in  this  poem, 
ch.  xx.  *20,  compared  with  Num.  xi.  33,  34 ; ch.  xxvi.  5, 
compared  with  Gen.  vi,  4,  7,  11  ; ch,  xxxiv.  20,  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xii.  19;  ch.  xxxi.  33,  compared  with 
Gen.  iii.  8,  12;  and  I shall  hardly  be  expected  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  events  from  a history  of  so  much  notoriety  as 
that  of  Moses,  rather  than  from  oral,  or  any  other 
tradition.  Facts  are  not  usually  referred  to  before  the 
history  recording  them  has  hail  time  to  obtain  currency. 

The  inference  is  clear;  the  writer  of  Job  was  junior  to 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  amijuuior,  it  is  likely,  by  some 
o 
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Ji!o$raphj.  ttme.  A similar  mode  of  reasoning,  upon  a comparison 
ot’  ch.  xxxiii.  23,  with  *2  Sain.  xxiv.  1G  ; 1 Chron.  xxi. 
a.  m.  15;  will,  if  I mistake  ndt  greatly,  bring  down  the  date 
‘2484.  of  our  poem  below  the  time  of  King  David.  Lastly, 
ch.  xii.  17,  to  the  end,  seems  to  point  to  the  circum- 
li‘20,  sf-ances  preceding  and  attending  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; and  ch.  xxxvi.  ft,  12,  has  an  appearance  of 
alluding  to  the  various  fortunes  of  Jehninkini,  king  of 
Judah,  2 Kings  xxiv.  12;  xxv.  *27.  Notes  of  time 
these,  which,  though  not  so  manifest  os  the  fore-men- 
tioned, may  deserve  attention ; since  they  add  strength 
to  tbc  sentiment  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  been 
im  lined  to  give  the  honour  of  this  celebrated  compo- 
sition to  Ezra." 

CuitHikii  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Schultens,  Lovrtli,  and 
dlnrat^rt  ^IC  Sreater  number  of  critics  and  translators,  Dr.  Stock 
of  die  poem,  considers  the  exordium  and  conclusion  to  be  as  much 
parts  of  the  poem,  and  as  clearly  possessed  of  a me- 
trical arrangement  in  the  Hebrew,  as  any  of  the  rest: 
Scott’s  and  he  concurs  with  Scott,  who  has  favoured  the  world 

ujunioti.  with  an  elegant  rhyme  version,  but  who  rejects  the  ex- 

ordium and  conclusion  from  the  poetical  part  of  the 
original,  although  he  has  very  singularly  put  them 
into  rhyme  in  his  own  translation,  in  thinking  that  the 
moral  may  be  best  collected  from  the  speech  of  tho 
Almighty  towards  the  close  of  the  composition.  “ The 
design,"  says  the  learned  prelate  who  adopts  Mr.  Scott’s 
words,  ««  of  this  appearance  of  the  Almighty,  is  not  to 
vindicate  the  injured  character  of  his  servant  Job. 
Neither  is  the  design  of  this  speech  to  decide  the 
controversy,  in  the  dialogue,  about  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence ; for  the  decision  of  that  dispute  was  not  in- 
tended by  thejNMWv,  but  was  reserved  for  the  subsequent 
hutory.  The  scope  of  the  speech  is  to  humble  Job; 
and  to  teach  others,  by  bis  example,  to  acquiesce 
implicitly  in  the  disposals  of  God,  from  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness.  This 
sorely  is  an  end  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the  Deity 
— dignas  vindice  nodus." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  so;  but  we  have 
still  to  ask,  as  in  the  preceding  moral  proposed  by 
Dr.  Ixmth,  how  comes  it  that  such  a lesson,  introduced 
into  the  Jewish  canon,  should  be  taken  from  foreign, 
rather  than  from  Jewish  history  ? and  be  exemplified 
by  exotic  scenery,  characters,  customs,  and  even  re- 
ligion ? On  what,  ground  has  the  book  of  Job  a claim 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ? 

Mr,  Good**  For  the  only  answer  with  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  furnished  to  this  important  question  we  must 
;;,X  tom  to  Mr.  Mason  Good’s  Introductory  Dissertation, 
J<u».  prefixed  to  his  distinguished  and  popular  version  of 
this  sublime  effusion ; which  has  thrown  so  new  and 
clear  a light,  not  only  upon  this  point,  but  upon  almost 
every  other  point  connected  with  it,  as  to  have  dispersed , 
as  we  conceive,  all  the  most  formidable  difficulties  that 
have  been  supposed  to  attend  the  poem;  the  “ multa  loca 
valde  obscura,"  of  Dr.  Lowth,  “ multa  qua?  vereor  ut 
quisquatn  mortalium  satis  intelligat;" — and  to  concen- 
trate the  opinion  of  most  men  of  learning  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  at  home,  in  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  his  interpretation.  On  which 
urcount  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  as  full  an 
analysis  of  Mr.  Good’s  critical  examination  of  the  work 
us  our  limits  will  allow. 


This  celebrated  poem,  he  observes,  is,  “ in  various  j0t,. 
respects,  the  most  extraordinary  composition  of  any 
age  or  country ; and  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  alien-  a.  m. 
tion  of  the  theologian,  the  scholar,  the  antiquary,  and  ‘2484. 
the  zoologist ; to  the  man  of  taste,  of  genius,  and  of  — <• 
religion.  Amidst  the  books  of  the  bible  it  stands  j ’5’ 
alone ; and  though  its  sacred  character  is  ? utKciently  _ * 
attested,  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  scrip- 
Cures,  it  is  isolated  in  its  language,  in  its  manner,  and  -Tim|.T1t  ~ 
in  its  matter.  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  its  morality, 
nothing  sublimer  than  its  philosophy,  nothing  simpler 
than  its  ritual,  nothing  more  majestic  than  its  creed. 

Its  style  is  the  most  figurative  imaginable;  there  is  no 
classical  poem  of  the  east  that  can  equal  it ; yet  its 
plan  is  as  regular,  its  argument  as  consecutive,  as  the 
most  finished  compositions  of  Greece  or  Rome : and  its 
opening  and  its  close  are  altogether  unrivalled  in  mag- 
nificence. It  is  full  of  elevation  ami  grandeur ; daring 
in  its  conceptions  ; splendid  and  forcible  in  its  images; 
abrupt  in  its  transitions  ; and.  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
sionally interwoven  with  tourhes  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  overwhelming  tenderness.  And,  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  if  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  throughout  this 
dissertation  be  correct,  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
human  records ; the  only  hook  in  existence  from  which 
we  can  derive  any  thing  like  a systematic  know- 
ledge or  pure  patriarchal  RELIGION  ; and  hence 
that  very  book  which  gives  completion  to  the  Bible,  by 
adding  the  dispensation  of  the  earliest  ages  to  those  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel  by  which  it  was  successively 
superseded." 

The  dissertation  then  proceeds  to  enquire,  in  five 
distinct  sections,  into  the  scene  of  the  poem  ; its  scope, 
object,  and  arrangement ; its  language,  and  the  diifi- 
culties  attending  a translation  of  it;  its  author  and 
®ra  ; and  the  doctrines  which  it  incidentally  develop?*. 

The  scp.x  F.is  placed  in  Arabia ; of  the  original  peopling  Sc^ne. 
of  which  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  account.  Arabia. 

ITpon  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishtnac!  from  the 
family  of  Abraham,  who  had  long  resided  on  tho  plains 
of  Mamre,  or  Hebron,  Hagar  took  the  road  towards  her 
native  country,  which  was  Egypt:  but  her  stock  of 
water  failing  soon  after  she  hail  entered  the  wilderness 
of  Becrehobft,  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  perishing. 

She  resigned  herself  to  despair,  and  placing  her  son 
under  a hush,  as  she  could  not  endure  to  be  a witness 
of  his  death,  took  an  affecting  leave  of  him.  and 
retired  to  a distance.  At  this  moment  “ the  angel  of 
God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  and  she-  beheld  a 
well  of  water  dose  at  hand.  Being  thus  miraculously 
preserved,  she  continued  her  journey  to  the  wilderness 
of  Padan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  and  there  . 
look  up  her  residence.  Her  son.  in  due  lime,  acquired 
manhood,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
archer ; anti  his  mother  chose  for  him  a wife  from 
among  her  own  country-women,  the  Egyptians.  Here 
the  account  of  Iahmtel,  or  Ismael,  as  the  Arabians 
call  him,  breaks  ofi’  abruptly  in  the  sacred  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  intended  as  a history  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  through  the  line  of  Isaac;  and  we 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arabian  historians,  in  whose 
country  Ismael  was  now  residing,  and  of  whose  tribes 
he  may  be  regarded  os  the  head,  and  common  father. 

The  Arabian  writers  make  no  mention  of  bis  marriage 
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with  an  Egyptian,  but  distinctly  relate  the  miracle  of  the 
well,  which  they  affirm,  for  obvious  reasons,  hut  with 
a,  u.  a palpable  deviation  from  the  truth,  was  performed 
2^84.  on  the  very  spot  where  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of 
Mahomet,  now  stands.  They  assert  that,  at  this 
j :„0'  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  consisted  of  two  classes : 
'>M  ‘ an  elder,  comprising  those  who  had  first  taken  posses- 
How  [ico-  „jon  cf  country,  immediately  upon  the  confusion  of 
' tongues,  and  of  whose  origin  they  have  no  certain  in- 

formation, hut  who  an*  supposed  to  have  been  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of 
but  little  consequence;  and  a class  of  later  date,  and 
much  more  powerful  and  numerous,  descended  from 
Kohtan,  or  Joktan,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  the  son  of  Heber,  and,  consequently,  fourth 
in  a direct  line  from  Shorn  orSem.  Kohtan,  who  had 
obtained  the  general  sovereignty  of  Arabia,  had  two 
sons,  Yaarab  and  Joram  : to  the  former  he  allotted  the 
province  of  Yaman,  or  Happy  Arabia;  and  to  the  latter 
that  of  Hajaz,  or  Stony  Arabia.  The  Joramites  were 
by  far  the  more  powerful  people  of  the  two;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Ismael,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  were 
governed  by  Modad,  supposed  to  be  the  eighth  in 
direct  succession  from  Joram,  and,  of  course,  the 
thirteenth  in  direct  succession  from  Sem.  Ismael 
continued  in  this  spot,  where,  as  it  has  already  been 
observed,  the  Arabian  writers  place  Hagars  well,  till 
the  dcuth  of  his  mother;  after  which  lie  proceeded, 
with  a numerous  retinue,  to  the  northern  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, probably  to  assist  bis  hrother  Isaac  in  the  inter- 
ment of  his  father,  as  stated  Gen.  xxv.  9;  and  on  his 
return  to  the  south,  found  that  the  tribe  of  the  Joram- 
ites had  over-run  the  country  he  had  so  lately  quitted, 
and  had  actually  possessed  themselves  of  the  well  to 
which  his  mother’s  name  had  been  given.  Ismael  im- 
mediately pul  in  his  Haim  to  it;  and  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  an  alliance  between  the  tribes ; Ismael  marry- 
ing Valin,  the  daughter  of  Modad,  chief  of  the  Joramites, 
and  receiving  with  her,  as  a part  of  her  dowry,  the  well 
and  the  territories  adjoining ; by  which  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabian  writers,  and  not  by  the  Egyptian 
alliance.  Ismael  had  the  twelve  sons  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  a succeeding  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
and  who  are  there  called  princes,  and  are  placed  each 
at  the  head  of  a distinct  town  and  people,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a distinct  castle.  From  the  abruptness  and 
brevity  with  which  the  Hebrew  narrative  returns  to  the 
history  of  Ismael,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
immediate  marriage  from  which  the  twelve  sons  pro- 
ceeded. As  polygamy  was  so  common  in  his  (era,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  more  wives  than  one;  and  the 
very  extensive  authority  which  the  Bible  statement  ad- 
mits him  to  have  possessed  in  Arabia,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Arabian  historians,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  pedigrees  of  all  Arabian  families 
are  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  and  ap- 
pealed to  in  their  courts  of  law,  leave  little  or  no  room 
to  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Arabian  narrative 
upon  this  point.  In  reality,  the  success  which  had  ac- 
companied Hagar’s  journey  withisniael  into  the  Arabian 

rpninsnla,  seems  to  have  induced  all  the  sons  of  Abra- 
am,  excepting  Isaac,  to  press  forward  in  the  same,  or 
a somewhat  similar  direction ; and  hence,  of  his  six 
sons  by  Koturah,  we  find,  in  the  names  given  to  different 
places  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  this  country,  con- 
stituting Sandy  Arabia,  or  the  province  of  Najd,  as  it 


is  now  called  (that  which,  in  the  period  before  us,  was  j«,b. 
least  inhabited),  the  radicals  of  their  own  names ; as 
Midinn,  Shnah,  Sheba,  Seba,  or  Saba,  and  Dedan.  a.  u. 
Hither  also  advanced  the  two  sons  of  Lot,  the  nephew  2484. 
of  Abraham,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  established  them-  B“ 
selves  still  further  to  the  eastward  of  the  same  province;  j 
while  Esau,  his  grandson,  who  was  also  called  Edom, 
pursued  a similar  track  ; and,  marrying  a daughter  of 
Ismael,  at  this  time  the  head  of  the  entire  country, 
fixed  himself  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  or  lake 
Asphaltitis;  driving  away,  or  extirpating,  the  liorim, 
who  had  previously  possessed  this  track ; and  giving 
to  it  his  own  name,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  which  under 
the  plastic  hands  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Idumaui. 

Such,  observes  Mr.  Good,  is  the  country  which  forms 
the  scene  of  the  present  poem,  and  such  is  a very  brief 
sketch  of  its  history;  a country  whose  religion,  at  the 
time  wc  are  now  speaking  of,  must  have  been  that  of 
Abraham,  to  a very  considerable  extent ; and  whose 
language,  from  the  first,  not  widely  differing  from  that 
of  Abraham,  must  have  made  a considerable  approxi- 
mation towards  it,  from  the  successive  tides  of  the 
Abrahamic  race,  which,  cither  directly  or  collaterally, 
were  perpetually  pouring  into  its  different  parts. 

Well  worthy  of  attention  as  to  its  origin  and  first 
establishment,  the  country  of  Arabia  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention  in  its  present  slate.  It  offers  a most  ex- 
traordinary intermixture  of  barren  sands  and  fruitful 
and  flowery  landscape,  whose  sweet  exhilarating 
odours  not  unfrequently  spread  their  fragrance  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  Babelmandel 
to  Suez.  It  was  perhaps  earliest  in  possession  of  the  Face  or  die 
most  important  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  those  f0"”^ 
which  relate  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  first 
cultivated  poetry  and  eloquence  with  critical  attention, 
and  taught  these  refinements  to  Persia,  as  Persia  after- 
wards taught  them  to  other  ports  of  Asia.  The  general 
habits,  language,  and  even  political  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Ismael,  it  pos- 
sesses, with  little  variation,  in  the  present  day.  Many 
of  its  tribes  are  capable  of  tracing  their  pedigTee  as 
high  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ; and 
those  of  the  Korcish,  the  most  honourable  and  sacred 
of  the  whole,  with  unimpeachable  accuracy,  to  Adnan, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  ninth  in  a direct  line  from 
Ismael,  and,  with  some  diversity  of  reckoning,  to  Is- 
mael himself;  from  whom  there  seems  little  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  scrupulosity  with  which  these  pedi- 
grees have  been  compared  and  handed  down,  both  by 
tradition  and  written  records,  that  Mahomet  himself 
was  descended,  in  the  same  direct  line,  from  male  to 
male,  and  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son.  The  natives, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  are  peculiarly  sagacious,  in- 
telligent, and  courageous.  Without  ever  having  been 
subdued  by  foreign  invasion,  they  have  themselves 
given  religion  and  laws  to  half  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to 
a great  part  of  Europe : and  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  buried  in  a long  night  of  barbarism,  the 
Arabian  caliphs  protected  and  fostered  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  almost  unrivalled  magnificence  in  the 
different  courts  of  Bftgdat,  Spain.  Africa,  and  Egypt- 

The  immediate  district  of  Arabia,  to  which  the  poem.  District  of 
entitled  Job,  directs  our  attention,  is  the  land  of  Us, 1 *• 
which  Bochart,  Spanhcitn,  and  the  writers  of  the  Uni- 
versal History,  have,  placed  in  Sandy  Arabia,  a position 
o *2 
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11  Swgraphv.  which  our  author  dhows  very  distinctly,  can  by  no 
means  be  reconciled  with  the  geography  of  the  Old 
a.  X.  Testament,  which  is  uniform  in  placing  the  land  of  L'z.  or 
2484.  the  Ausitis  (Avrtnc)  of  the  Septuagint,  in  Stony  Arabia, 
sTc.  0,1  tbe  *outh- western  coast  of  the  Lake  Asphaltiiis,  or 
1^20.  tbe  Dead  sea,  in  a line  between  Egypt  ami  Philistia, 
surrounded  by  Kedar.  Teman,  and  Midian,  all  of  them 
districts  of  Stony  Arabia;  and,  as  though  to  set  every 
remaining  doubt  completely  at  rest,  situated  in  Idumtea, 
or  the  laud  of  Edom  or  Esau  (of  whose  position  there 
can  be  no  question),  and  comprising  so  large  a part  of 
it,  that  Idumea,  and  Ausitis,  or  the  laud  of  tz,  and 
the  laud  of  Edom,  were  convertible  terms,  and  equally 
employed  to  import  the  same  region.  In  effect,  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  all  die  persons  introduced  into  the 
poem  in  question,  were  IdumK&ns,  dwelling  in  Idunuca; 
or,  in  other  words,  Edomite  Arabs.  These  characters 
arc  Job  himself,  of  the  land  of  Uz ; Eliphuz,  of  Teman, 
a district  of  as  much  repute  as  Ur ; and,  upon  the  joint 
testimony  of  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obodiah,  a 
part,  and  principal  part  of  Idumom.  Bildad,  of  Shuah, 
always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan, 
the  first  of  which  was  probably  named  after  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kolitau,  and  the  two  last  from 
two  of  his  sons,  ail  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Idumaea ; Zophar,  of  Naama,  a city  im- 
porting pleasantness,  which  is  also  stated  by  Joshuah 
to  have  been  situated  in  Idumn  a,  and  to  have  lam  in  a 
southern  direction  towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  sea ; and  Elihu,  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name 
of  a place,  occurs  only  once  in  sacred  writ,  but  isehcre 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan,  and 
hence,  necessarily,  like  themselves,  a border  city  upon 
Ausitis,  L'z,  or  Idunuca. 

Rrnjv  nr. A We  caunot  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  argument 

mriu  ih«  mtw*e  usc  ofby  Good,  in  fixing  the  precise  scene 
OF  TI,E  POEIi  before  us;  but  having  successfully  esta- 
blished his  point,  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  its  SCOPE  AS  D ARRANGEMENT. 

The  subject  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  poetn.  he 
observes,  is  the  trial  and  triumph  of  the  integrity  of  Job; 
a character  of  whose  origin  no  certain  documents  have 
descended  to  us,  but  who,  at  the  period  in  question,  was 
chief  magistrate,  or  emir,  as  we  should  style  him  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  city  of  Uz,  powerful  and  prosperous 
beyond  all  the  sons  of  the  east,  and  whose  virtue  and 
piety  were  as  eminently  distinguished  as  his  rank. 
There  are  some  critics,  however,  he  continues,  and  of 
great  distinction  for  learning  and  religion,  who,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  biographical  works  which  imper- 
sonate and  individualize  the  venerable  patriarch  and  his 
companions,  contend  that  the  poem,  as  well  in  its 
characters  as  its  structure,  is  fabulous.  Such  es- 
pecially is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Michaelis,  whose 
chief  arguments  arc  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
exordium,  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of 
Job ; from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by 
the  Great  Governor  of  the  World  to  befal  an  upright 
character;  from  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by 
which  the  patriarch’s  f>ossesaions  are  described,  as 
seven  thousand,  three  thousand,  one  thousand,  and 
five  hundred ; and  from  the  years  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  after  his  recovery  from  disease. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  thought,  says  our  author,  to 
demand  a more  subjugating  force  than  is  lodged  in 
these  arguments,  to  transmute  into  fable  what  has  uni- 


formly been  regarded  as  fact,  lioth  in  Europe  and  Jub 
Asia,  for  perhaps  upwards  of  four  thousand  years ; 
which  appears  to  have  descended  as  fact,  in  a regular  a.  m. 
stream  of  belief,  in  the  very  country  which  forms  the  2484. 
scene  of  the  history,  from  the  supposed  time  of  its  b7c. 
occurrence  to  the  present  day  ; the  chief  character  in  1520. 
which,  is  represented  as  having  had  an  actual  existence,  ihui 
and  is  often  associated  with  real  characters,  as  Noah,  itUfoui,dr*l 
Abraham,  Ismael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Solomon,  in  various  on  real  u;». 
parts  of  the  book  which  is  there  held  most  sacied,  in  °l’- 
and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  national  history, 
or  tradition,  is  entitled  to  minute  attention ; and  of 
(which  should  seem  long  since  to  have  settled  theelii. 
question  definitively)  a character  which,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  is  associated  with  real  characters  in 
the  authoritative  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  reply  to  M.  Michaelis’*  remark,  that  **  it  is  alto- 
gether incredible  that  such  a conversation  ever  took 
place  between  the  Almighty  and  Satan,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  return  with  ntus  from  the  terrestrial  regions, * 
our  author  forcibly  inquires,  “ but  why  should  such  a 
conversation  be  supposed  incredible  V The  attempt  at 
wit  in  this  passage  is  somewhat  out  of  place  ; for  the  in- 
terrogation of  the  Almighty,  “ Hast  thou  fixed  thy  view 
upon  my  servant  Job,  a perfect  and  upright  man  V in- 
stead of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  news,  is  intended 
as  a severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm  upon  the  fallen 
spirit.  “ I Lull  thou,  who,  with  superior  faculties,  and 
a more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will,  hast  not 
continued  perfect  and  upright,  fixed  thy  view  upon  a 
subordinate  being,  far  weaker,  and  less  informed,  than 
thyself,  who  has  continued  so  ’?  The  attendance  of 
the  apostate  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty,  is  plainly 
designed  to  show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are 
equally  amenable  to  him,  and  equally  subject  to  his 
authority;  a doctrine  common  to  every  part  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and,  except  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Parsecs,  recognised  by,  perhaps, 
every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  The  part 
assigned  to  Sutan  in  the  present  poem,  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness; 
and  which  is  assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to 
mankind  at  large,  by  all  the  evangelist*  and  apostles 
whose  writings  have  reached  us,  both  in  their  strictest 
historical  narratives,  and  closest  argumentative  induc- 
tions. And  hence  the  argument  which  should  induce, 
us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous,  should 
induce  us  to  regard  all  others  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine;  a view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a much  larger 
portion  of  the  Bible,  than  M.  Michaelis  would  chuse 
to  part  with. 

The  other  arguments,  continues  our  author,  are 
comparatively  of  small  moment.  We  want  not  fable 
to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright  men  may  occasionally 
become  the  victims  of  accumulated  calamities ; for  it 
is  a living  fact  which,  in  the  mystery  of  Providence,  is 
perpetually  occurring  in  every  country  ; while  as  to  the 
Tumidness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch’s 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to 
have  descended  to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numera- 
tion demanded  it : and  although  he  is  stated  to  have 
lived  a hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  restoration  to 
prosperity,  and  in  an  era  in  which  the  duration  of  man 
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KJngraphy.  did  not  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the  present  day, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person,  as  well  as 
a.  m.  in  his  property,  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Almighty; 
2434.  that,  from  various  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
n7c.  younger  than  ail  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and 
lo'-O.  much  younger  than  one  or  two  of  thfin  ; that  his  lon- 
gevity is  particularly  remarked,  as  though  ot  more  than 
• usual  extent;  and  that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  wc  have  well-authenticated  instances  of  persons 
having  lived,  in  different  parts  of  die  globe,  to  the  age 
of  a hundred  and  filly,  a hundred  and  sixty,  and  even 
a hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  histotical  truth  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  its  lan- 
guage should  be  a direct  transcript  of  that  actually 
employed  by  die  different  characters  introduced  into 
it : for  in  such  case  wc  should  scarcely  have  a single 
book  of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah 
Namch,  and  die  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  preten- 
sions to  such  a description  ; and  even  the  pages  of 
Sallust  and  Cu»sar,  of  llollin  and  Hume,  must  stand 
upon  very  questionable  authority.  It  is  enough  that 
the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and  die  general  style 
copied ; and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  not 
only  in  our  reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,  hut,  in 
many  instances  (which  indeed  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
their  quotations  front  the  Old. 

Siorr  nutl  The  general  scope  and  moral  of  this  sublime  pro- 

Mibjrct imi-  duction,  namely,  that  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of 

u'r*  the  good  man  arc,  for  the  most  part,  designed  as  tests 

of  his  virtue  and  integrity,  out  of  which  he  will  at 
length  emerge  with  additional  splendor  and  happiness, 
are  common  to  eastern  poets,  and  not  uncommon  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  Odyssey  is  expressly  constructed 
upon  such  a basis,  ami,  like  the  poem  before  us,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  founded  upon  real  history, 
and  calls  to  its  aid  the  machinery  of  a sublime  and 
supernatural  agency.  But,  in  various  respects,  the 
poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  In  addition 
to  every  corporeal  suffering  and  privation  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  it  carries  forward  the  trial 
in  a manner  uud  to  an  extent  which  has  never  been 
attempted  elsewhere,  into  the  keenest  faculties  and 
sensations  of  the  mind,  and  mixes  the  bitterest  taunts 
and  accusations  of  friendship  with  the  agonies  of  family 
bereavement  and  despair.  The  body  of  other  poems 
consists  chiefly  of  incidents  ; that  of  the  present  poem, 
of  colloquy,  or  argument,  in  which  the  general  train  of 
reasoning  is  so  well  sustained,  its  matter  so  important, 
its  language  so  ornamented,  the  doctrines  it  developed 
so  sublime,  its  transitions  from  passion  to  passion  so 
varied  and  abrupt,  that  the  want  of  incidents  is  not 
felt,  and  the  attention  is  still  rivetted  as  by  enchant- 
ment. In  other  poems  the  supernatural  agency  is 
fictitious,  and  often  incongruous;  here  the  whole  is 
solid  reality,  supported,  in  its  grand  outline,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  every  other  part  of  the  scrip- 
tures ; an  agency  not  obtrusively  introduced,  but  de- 
manded by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion ; and  as 
much  more  exalted  ami  magnificent  than  every  other 
kind  of  similar  interference,  as  it  is  more  veritable  and 
solemn.  The  suffering  hero  is  suhlimely  called  forth 
to  the  performance  of  his  part,  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  angels  ; each  becomes  interested,  and  equally  in- 
terested. in  his  conduct;  the  Almighty  assents  to  the 
trial,  and  for  a period  withdraws  his  divine  aid;  the 


malice  of  Satan  is  in  its  full  career  of  activity ; hell  j„u. 
hopes,  earth  trembles,  and  every  good  spirit  is  sus- 
pended  with  awful  anxiety.  The  wreck  of  his  sub-  a.  m. 
stance  is  in  vain  ; the  wreck  of  his  family  is  in  vain ; 2484. 

the  scalding  sores  of  a corroding  leprosy  is  in  vain  ; ^ 

the  artillery  of  insults,  reproaches,  and  railing,  poured 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  bosom  friends,  is  in  vain. 

Though  at  times  put,  in  sonic  degree,  otf  his  guard, 
the  holy  sufferer  is  never  completely  overpowered.  He 
sustains  the  shock  without  yielding;  he  still  holds 
fast  his  integrity.  Thus  terminates  the  triul  of  faith  ; 

Satan  is  confounded ; fidelity  triumphs ; and  the  Al- 
mighty, with  a magnificence  well  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, unveils  his  resplendent  tribunal,  und  crowns  the 
afflicted  champion  with  his  applause. 

The  poem,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  gene-  Not  a dra- 
rally  been  supposed  to  possess  a dramatic  character;  ,Hlt  * 
but,  in  order  to  give  it  such  a pretension,  it  lias  been 
uniformly  found  necessary  to  strip  it  of  its  magnificent 
exordium  and  dose,  which  are  unquestionably  narra- 
tive; and  even  then,  the  dramatic  cast  is  so  singularly 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  historian  himself, 
at  thn  commencement  of  every  speech,  to  inform  us  of 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  ubout  to  take  up  the 
argument,  that  many  critics,  and,  among  the  rest,  Bi- 
shop Lowth,  arc  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  referring 
it  to  this  department  of  poetry,  though  they  do  not 
know  where  else  to  give  it  a place.  In  Mr.  Good’s  view 
of  the  subject,  it  is  a regular  Hun  new  lfic;  and,  were 
it  necessary,  says  he,  to  enter  so  minutely  into  the 
question,  it  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  collected  and 
laid  down  by  Aristotle  himself;  such  as  unity,  comple- 
tion, and  grandeur  in  its  action ; loftiness  in  its  senti- 
ments and  language;  multitude  and  variety  in  the 
passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the  characters, 
though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated,  aud  well  sup- 
ported; the  milder  uml  more  modest  temper  of 
Eliphaz,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  forward  and 
unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ; the  terseness  and 
brevity  of  Zophar,  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu ; while  in  Job  himself,  we  perceive 
a dignity  of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  u firm- 
ness that  uothing  can  subdue,  stilt  habitually  disclosing 
themselves  amidst  the  mingled  tumult  of  hope,  fear, 
rage,  tenderness,  triumph,  and  despair,  with  which  he 
is  alternately  distracted.  **  I throw  out  this  hint,  how- 
ever," remarks  Mr.  Good,  44  not  with  a view  of  ascribing 
any  additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  ob- 
serve, so  far  as  a single  fact  is  possessed  of  authority, 
that  mental  taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real 
beauty,  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations ; and  that 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic,  are  deduced  from  a prin- 
ciple of  universal  impulse  and  operation." 

Nothing  can  have  been  more  unfortunate  for  this  Injured  by 
most  excellent  composition,  than  its  division  into  chap-  *j«onli»»»ry 
ters,  and  especially  such  a division  as  that  in  common 
use;  iti  which  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but,  in  manv  instances,  that  of  a single  paragraph, 
or  even  of  a single  clause,  is  completely  broken  in  upon 
and  destroyed.  The  natural  division,  and  that  which 
was  unquestionably  intended  by  its  author,  observes 
Mr.  Good,  is  into  six  r.i htr  or  books ; for  in  this  order 
it  still  continues  to  run,  notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
fusion it  has  encountered  by  suburrangements.  These 
six  parts  are,  an  opening  or  exordium,  containing  the 
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flk.gn|.Jij.  introductory  history  and  decree  concerning  Job;  three 
distinct  series  of  arguments,  in  each  of  which  the 
a.  m.  speakers  are  regularly  allotted  their  respective  turns; 
*24ft4,  toe  summing  up  of  the  controversy;  and  the  close  or 
— catastrophe,  consisting  of  the  suffering  hero’s  grand 

. *-q  and  glorious  acquittal,  and  restoration  to  prosperity 

’ and  happiness;  the  whole  of  which  may  be  explained 

viUmln  d<*  Unt^‘r  “*•  Allowing  ®nsdy*is. 

I«I  nJts'ur  RT  Constituting  the  opening  or  exordium,  com- 

b'Kik*.  . prises  the  first  two  chapters  in  the  ordinary  division, 
and  is  full  of  incident  and  transition.  It  commences 
, 't  par,‘  with  a brief  narration  of  the  principal  personage  of  the 
piece,  his  place  of  residence,  rank  tn  life,  and  inflexible 
integrity.  It  then  suddenly  changes  to  a scene  so 
transcendrntly  lofty  and  magnificent,  that  the  grandest 
descriptions  of  the  most  dating  poets  sink  before  it ; 
and  nothing  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  it  but  a few 
passages  in  Paradise  l-ost,  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  unveiled;  the  host  of 
good  and  evil  spirits,  in  obedience  to  his  summons, 
present  themselves  before  him  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct.  The  views  of  .Satan  are  particularly 
inquired  into ; and  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  Job, 
though  a mortal,  is  pointedly  held  out  to  him,  and 
extolled.  The  evil  spirit  insinuates  that  Job  is  only 
faithful  because  it  is  his  interest  to  be  faithful ; that 


A>  the  talk  of  one  of  the  foolUli  ii  ihy  talk.  job 

Hiiall  we  then  accept  good  hum  Gud, 

And  shall  wc  out  accept  evil  ? 

The  part  doses  with  what  is  designed  to  introduce  248^1 
the  mam  subject  of  the  poem  a preconcerted  visit  to  — 
the  suffering  patriarch  of  three  of  his  most  intimate  *•  r* 
friends.  And  in  the  simple  narrative  of  their  first 
seeiug  him,  there  is  a pathos  that  beggars  all  descrip-, 
tion,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  home  to  every 
bosom  that  is  capable  of  feeling: 

For  they  Lad  appointed  together  income. 

To  iDoum  with  him,  and  to  comfort  him. 

And  they  lift  up  their  ryes  from  afar,  and  knew  him  not  : 

And  they  railed  their  voice*  and  wept; 

And  tent  every  one  hi*  maotlr, 

And  cait  dn»l  upon  their  head*  toward*  hcaveu. 

And  they  sat  duwn  with  him  oil  the  ground, 

Seven  day*  and  seven  night*: 

And  no  one  spake  unto  hitu  a word, 

For  they  *aw  that  the  affliction  raged  sorely. 


This  part  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  simplicity,  Chnmrter 
sublimity,  uud  fine  feeling.  In  its  diction  it  exhibits  a of  ,,ie  hr*t 
perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  poem  ; lMrt- 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  diction  that  follows,  affords 
proof  of  a complete  mastery  of  style  and  language ; a 
mastery  unequalled  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  and  altogether  unknown  to  every 
other  kind  of  oriental  composition.  1 1 is  characteristic. 


he  serves  his  Creator  because  he  has  been  peculiarly 
protected  and  prospered  by  him;  and  that  he  would 
abandon  his  integrity  the  moment  such  protection 
should  be  withdrawn.  To  confouud  him  in  so  malicious 
an  imputation,  the  Almighty  delivers  Job  into  his  hands, 
only  forbidding  him  to  touch  his  person. 

Satan  departs  from  the  celestial  tribunal;  and,  col- 
lecting the  fury  of  bis  vindictive  power  into  one  tre- 
mendous assault,  strips  the  righteous  patriarch,  by  the 
conjoint  aid  of  hostile  incursions,  thunderstorms,  and 
whirlwinds,  iu  one  and  the  same  day.  and  that  a day  of 
domestic  rejoicing,  of  the  whole  of  his  property  anil  of 
his  family ; despatching  messenger  after  messenger 
with  a separate  tide  of  woe,  till  the  whole  tragedy  is 
completed.  But  the  patriarch  continues  indexible. 
He  feels  bitterly,  but  he  sins  not,  even  in  his  heart : — 
instead  of  murmuring  against  his  Creator, 

— Jos  arofre.  and  rent  hi*  iiwmlr.  and  (hated  lib  head. 

And  fell  on  the  ground,  and  worship  etc;  and  *atd, 

*'  Naked  came  1 forth  from  my  mother'*  womb. 

And  naked  shall  1 return  thither ‘ 

Jehovah  givrth.  and  Jehovah  Uiketh  away ; 

Bi  tiuo  be  the  name  of  Jehovah  '1 

The  celestial  session  returns.  The  supreme  Creator 
again  assumes  the  judgment-scat ; and  the  hosts  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  are  once  more  arranged  before 
him  for  his  commands.  The  unswerving  fidelity  of  Job 
is  again  pointed  out  to  Satan,  and  the  futility  of  his 
malice  exposed.  The  evil  spirit,  though  foiled,  still 
continues  unabashed,  and  insinuates  that  he  had  no 
liberty  to  touch  his  person.  The  Almighty  surrenders 
his  person  into  his  hands,  and  only  commands  him  to 
spare  his  life.  Satan  departs  from  the  presence  of 
Jehovah;  and  in  the  same  moment  Job  is  smote  with 
a burning  leprosy;  and  while  agonized  with  this  frrsh 
affliction,  is  tauntingly  upbraided  by  his  wife  with  the 
inutility  of  all  his  religious  services.  The  goad  passes 
into  his  soul,  but  it  docs  not  poison  it.  He  resists  this 
additional  attack  with  a dignity  as  well  as  a firmness  of 
faith  that  does  honour  to  human  nature  : 


however,  of  the  writer  of  this  transcendent  poem — a fact 
well  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  determining  who 
he  was—  that  he  uniformly  suits  his  ornaments  to  the 
occasion ; that,  as  though  influenced  by  the  rules  of 
the  best  Greek  critics,  he  seldom  employs  a figurative 
style  where  the  incident  or  the  passion  is  capable  of 
supporting  itself,  and  reserves  his  boldest  images  and 
illustrations  for  cases  that  seem  most  to  require  them. 

Ami  for  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction,  Schultens. 

Lowth,  Grey,  and  a few  other  translators  of  the  book 
of  Job,  have  regarded  this  first  part  of  the  poem  as  a 
mere  prosaic  preface  to  the  rest,  meant  to  be  detached 
from  it,  and  utterly  destitute  of  metrical  arrangement ; 
an  error  from  which  Dr.  Stock  is  altogether  free,  but 
which  has  been  unfortunately  caught  by  Mis*  Smith 
in  her  posthumous  version. 

Part  II.  Extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  Second 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  and  comprises  the  I’"rL 
first  colloquy,  or  series  of  argument.  Job,  completely 
overwhelmed,  and  believing  himself  abandoned  by  his 
Maker,  gives  a loose  to  all  the  wildness  of  despon-  F.icUnn- 
dency;  and,  in  an  address  of  exquisite  force  and  feel-  Jub. 
ing,  laments  that  he  ever  beheld  the  light,  and  calls 
earnestly  for  death,  as  the  only  nyftige  of  the  miserable. 

This  burst  of  agony  is  filled  with  the  boldest  images 
and  imprecations;  and  might,  perhaps,  be  thought,  in 
some  part*  of  it,  too  daring,  but  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a master- piece  by  the  best 
poets  of  Judma,  and  is  imitated,  in  its  boldest  flights, 
by  King  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

To  this  cry  of  despondency  EHpliaz  ventures  upon  the  Reply  of 
first  reply ; and  the  little  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  j&u. 
cup  of  agony  briui-full,  is  now  added  to  it.  The  pa- 
triarch's friends,  stimulated,  unquestionably,  bv  the 
secret  impulse  of  Satan,  have  agreed  upon  th*‘ false 

firineiple,  that,  in  the  uniform  dealings  of  Providence, 
lappiness  and  prosperity  are  the  necessary  marks  and 
consequences  of  integrity,  ami  pain  and  misery  of 
wickedness ; and  hence  the  grand  argument  on  their 
pail  consists,  first,  in  charging  the  sufferer  with  the 
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commission  of  sins,  which  he  ought  to  confess  and  re- 
pent of;  and,  next,  in  accusing  him  of  pride  and  hy- 
pocrisy, because  he  will  not  consent  to  such  confession. 
Ktiphaz,  however,  is,  from  natural  habit,  the  mildest 
of  the  accusers  ; and  his  speech  begins  with  delicacy, 
and  is  conducted  with  the  most  artful  address.  After 
duly  apologizing  for  breaking  in  upon  the  sufferings  of 
his  friend,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  a good  man's  repining  under  a state  of  discipline, 
and  the  absurdity  of  Am  not  bearing  up  who  had  so 
often  exhorted  others  to  fortitude.  He  remarks,  that 
the  truly  good  are  never  utterly  overthrown;  but  that 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  wrapped  in  inextricable 
mystery  ; and  that  nothing  can  be  more  arrogant  than 
for  so  weak,  so  ephemeral,  so  insect-like  a being  as 
man  is,  to  impeach  them : a position  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  most  powerful  picture  of  an  apparition 
that  ever  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  any  writer,  in  any 
age  or  country ; disclosed  to  the  speaker  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  inculcating  this  solemn  maxim.  He 
concludes  with  observing,  that  ns  neither  man  nor 
angel,  without  the  consent  of  the  Almighty,  can  render 
Job  any  assistance,  wrath  and  violence  are  folly;  and 
that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  seek  unto  God, 
and  to  commit  the  cause  into  his  hands;  whose  correc- 
tion will  then  be  assuredly  succeeded  by  a new  series 
of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Job  replies  to  Eliphuz,  but  is  overborne  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  remonstrance  ; and  under  his  accumulated 
trials,  once  more  wishes  to  die.  He  reproaches  his 
friends  for  their  severity;  and,  in  a most  beautiful  and 
appropriate  simile,  compares  the  consolation  he  ex- 
pected from  their  soothing  intercourse,  and  the  cruel 
disappointment  he  had  met  with,  to  the  promise  of  a 
plentiful  supplv  of  water  held  out  to  a parched  up 
caravan,  by  the  fall  of  floods  of  rain,  surveyed  at  a 
distance,  but  which,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  their 
descent,  arc  found  to  have  entirely  evaporated,  or  to 
have  branched  out  over  the  sands,  and  become  lost. 


Wh.it  iiin«  they  Kit  warm  they  evaporate; 

Ant\,  wbnt  it  grow*  hot,  they  »rr  dried  up  in  thru  place: 
Tbr  mtllru  of  their  channel  wind  about, 

’1‘hey  stntch  into  nothing  and  tuv  lost. 

The  companies  of  Triu*  search  earnestly. 

The  cam  vain  nf  Sheba  pant  for  them:  * 

They  are  continued—  such  i»  their  longing ; 

They  arrive  at  the  (dace  and  sink  away. 

Behold ! ye  also  ure  a nothing  ; 

Ye  see  in y downcasting,  and  shrink  back. 


Suddenly  he  feels  he  has  been  too  acrimonious, 
apoiosiws,  and  intxeaU  their  further  attention;  but  is 
instantly  hurried  away  by  a torrent  of  opptnite  passions  ; 
now  onre  more  louring  for  death,  as  the  termination  of 
his  suHermsrs,  and  now  toyed  on  by  the  natural  desire 
of  life.  He  exnoatulates  warmly,  and,  at  length,  un- 
becomingly, with  the  Almighty and  at  oner  growing 
sensible  of  the  irreveranee,  humbly  confesses  his  offence, 
supplicates  forgireness,  and  implores  that  his  afflic- 
tion  may  cease. 

Bildsd’s  It  is  now  Bildad’s  turn  to  speak;  who  commences 

sjwich.  with  bitter  and  most  provoking  cruelty.  He  openly 

charges  the  whole  family  of  Job  with  gross  wickedness, 
on  no  other  ground  than  their  destruction  by  the  whirl- 
wind ; and  throws  suspicions  against  the  patriarch 
himself,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a sufferer  in  the 
calamity.  Like  Eliphaz,  he  also  exhorts  him  to  re- 
pent, and  to  look  to  God  for  a restoration  to  prosperity. 


and  never  more  to  depend  on  himself;  observing,  in  job. 
the  language  of  an  apt  and  exquisite  proverbial  saying 
of  the  long-lived,  perhaps  the  anted iiuvi.in  ages,  that  Am 
the  most  succulent  plants  are  soonest  withered ; and  2484. 
that  the  reliance  of  the  hypocrite  is  a cobweb.  — 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reply  .to  this  speech,  the  suf-  jiJJ* 
feting  patriarch  shows  that  he  has  once  more  recovered  ° * 

himself,  and  is  superior  to  the  acrimony  of  its  assault,  ?[.. 
He  acknowledges  that  all  power  is  with  God,  who  alone  d°d/°  1,1  ‘ 
has  created  whatever  exists ; but  maintains  that,  as  to 
his  moral  government,  we  arc  grossly  ignorant,  and 
can  account  for  nothing  that  takes  place  ; and  that  the 
good  and  the  wicked  suffer  indiscriminately.  At  one 
moment,  under  the  influence  of  acute  agony,  he  longs 
earnestly  to  plead  his  cause  with  God,  and"  to  defend 
his  habitual  integrity  ; but  awed  suddenly  by  new  ideas 
of  the  divine  power  and  purity,  and  aware  that  from 
both  causes  he  must  be  overwhelmed,  he  shrinks  from 
so  daring  a task  ; and  concludes  with  an  affecting 
address  to  the  Almighty,  in  which  he  ventures  to  ex- 
postulate with  him,  as  his  Creator  and  Preserver.  He 
grows  warmer  as  he  proceeds  ; is  roused  to  despera- 
tion at  the  thought  that  God  is  become  his  enemy  and 
persecutor ; and  once  more  vehemently  calls  for  a ter- 
mination of  his  miseries  by  death. 

Next  in  the  progress  of  the  argument,  appears  Zuphor’s 
Zopliar,  who,  like  Bildad,  commences  with  violent  and  *P«*h- 
rough  invective.  He  condemns  Job  severely  for  con- 
tinuing to  assert  his  innocence  before  God.  He  con- 
tends that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  obvious,  and  that 
it  is  only  his  own  iniquity  that  makes  them  appear  dark 
and  mysterious.  Like  the  preceding  speakers,  he  ex- 
horts him,  in  tine  and  figurative  lauguage,  to  put  away 
his  iniquity,  and  lift  up  his  hands  to  the  Almighty ; and 
promises  that  he  shall  then  soon  lose  all  trace  of  his 
present  calamity, 

A*  water*  patted  bj  ihalt  thou  remember  it, 
and  that  his  late  prosperity  and  happiness  shall  be 
redoubled  upon  him.  Bui  if  not,  he  denounces  hit  utter 
and  irremediable  ruin. 

Stimulated  by  this  repetition  of  so  unjust  and  op-  Reply  of 
probrious  an  accusation,  Job,  for  the  first  time,  vents  Job  lo 
a sarcasm  on  his  part.  In  return  for  the  proverbial  Zof,h4r‘ 
sayings  of  his  companions,  he  retorts  upon  them 
savings  of  a similar  kind,  many  of  them  possessed 
of  far  more  force  and  appropriation.  He  then  com- 
mences a direct  attack  upon  their  own  conduct ; and 
charges  them  with  declaiming,  on  the  part  of  God,  from 
the  ha&e  and  unworthy  hope  of  propitiating  him.  He. 
grows  still  warmer  us  he  advances;  and,  under  a 
consciousness  of  general  innocence,  demands  to  be  put 
to  the  bar,  and  to  stand  his  trial  with  the  Almighty  : 
he  boldly  summons  his  accusers,  intreats  the  Supreme 
Judge  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  his  power  or  awful- 
ness ; and,  realizing  the  tribunal  before  him,  at  once 
commences  his  pleading,  in  an  address,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  f«  ding  of  the  moment,  is  vehement,  plaintive, 
argumentative,  full  of  fear,  of  triumph,  of  expostulation, 
ami,  at  last,  of  despondency ; now  representing  the 
Creator  in  all  his  might  and  supremacy,  as  demolishing 
a driven  leaf, and  hunting  down  parched  stubble;  next 
exhibiting  doubts  of  a future  state;  then  exulting  in 
the  belief  of  it ; and  finally  sinking  into  utter  gloom 
and  hopelessness. 

Part  III.  Comprises  the  second  series  of  contro- *n,3r»1  part, 
yersy,  und  extends  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  close 
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of  the  twenty-first  chapter.  FJiphaz  opens  the  dist- 
‘ cuasion  in  Ilia  regular  turn.  lie  accuses  Job  of 
vehemence  and  vanity : asserts  that  no  man  is  inno- 
cent ; and  pointedly  observes  to  him  that,  in  regard  to 
himself,  his  own  conduct  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
him;  concluding  with  a train  of  highly  forcible  and 
figurative  apophthegms,  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity, 
calculated  to  prove  the  certain  and  irrecoverable  misery 
of  the  wicked  and  unrepentant. 

Job  replies  to  him,  and  once  more  complains  bitterly 
of  the  reproaches  and  contumelies  so  unjustly  heaped 
upon  him.  but  consoles  himself  by  again  appealing  to 
the  Almighty  upon  the  subject  of  his  innocence.  He 
accuses  his  companions  of  holding  him  up  to  public 
derision,  and  intreats  them  to  leave  him,  and  return 
home : he  again  pathetically  bemoans  his  lot,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  grave  with  scarcely  a glimmering  of 
hope,  and  an  almost  utter  despair  of  a resurrection  from 
its  ruins. 

Bildad  next  enters  into  the  debate  with  his  charac- 
teristic virulence  and  violence,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horting Job  to  be  temperate.  The  whole  speech  is  a 
string  of  generalities,  and  parabolic  traditions  of  the 
first  ages,  concerning  the  fearful  punishments  in  reserve 
for  the  wicked ; all  exquisitely  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  possessing  no  other  relevancy  to  the 
present  case  than  that  which  results  from  the  false 
argument  that  Job  must  be  a great  sinner,  because  he 
is  a great  sufferer. 

The  reply  of  the  patriarch  to  this  contumelious 
tirade,  contained  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  com- 
mon division,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  exhibits  a wonderful  intermixture  of 
tenderness  and  triumph.  It  commences  with  a fresh 
complaint  of  the  cruelty  of  his  assailants  : the  meek 
sufferer  still  calls  them  his  friends;  aud.  in  a most 
touching  apostrophy,  implores  their  pity  in  his  deep 
affliction.  He  lakes  an  affecting  gurvey  of  his  hope- 
less situation,  as  assaulted  and  broken  down  by  the 
Almighty,  for  purposes  altogether  mysterious  and  un- 
known to  him;  and  then  suddenly,  as  though  a ray 
of  divine  light  and  comfort  had  darted  across  his  soul, 
rises  into  the  full  hope  of  a future  resurrection,  and  vin- 
dication of  his  innocence;  and,  in  the  triumph  of  so 
glorious  an  expectation,  appears  to  forget  his  present 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

The  lead  is  next  assumed  by  Zophar,  hut  merely  to 
recapitulate  the  old  argument  under  a new  form.  Job 
has  not  yet  confessed  the  heinous  sins  for  which  he  is 
sufleriug : and  hence,  in  bold  and  terrific  pictures, 
chiefly,  as  on  many  preceding  occasions,  derived  from 
the  lofty  sayings  of  ancient  times,  he  alarms  him  with 
the  various  punishments  reserved  for  the  impenitent. 

In  reply  to  Zophar,  Job  appears  to  collect  his  whole 
strength  of  argument,  as  though  resolved  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  answer  all  that  has  been  advanced 
upon  the  subject,  by  each  of  hi*  opponents.  He  boldly 
controverts  their  principle,  that  present  prosperity  is 
the  lot  of  the  good,  and  present  misery  that  of  the 
wicked.  He  asserts,  even  while  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  so  mysterious  a providence,  that  here  the 
reprobate,  instead  of  the  righteous,  arc  chiefly  trium- 
phant,— that  this  is  their  world, — that  they  riot  in  it 
unrestrained,  and  take  their  full  of  enjoyment.  They 
may,  perhaps,  continues  he,  be  reserved  against  a day  of 
future  judgment  and  retribution;  but  where  is  the  man 


that  dares  attack  their  conduct  to  their  face?  who  is  Jot*, 
there  that  does  not  fall  prostrate  before  their  power 
and  overwhelming  influence?  even  in  death  itself,  they  Ai  Mi 
are  publicly  bemoaned,  and  every  individual  attends  *2484. 
upon  their  obsequies.  Thus  concludes  the  third  part 
of  this  poem,  and  it  could  not  possibly  conclude 
better. 

Paiit  IV.  Comprises  the  third  and  last  series  of  con-  F<mrt)i 
troversy,  and  reaches  from  the  twentv-secoiid,  to  the  Part- 
close  of  the  thirty-first  chapter.  Eliphaz,  as  usual, 
commences ; and  moved  by  the  cogent  and  argumen-  c^i,  ^ 
tative  eloquence  of  the  preceding  speech,  is  himself  Uipl»«. 
incited  to  a stricter  and  closer  discussion  of  the  subject 
than  he  had  hitherto  aimed  at ; and  pours  forth  his 
whole  spirit  into  one  grand  effort  of  confutation.  His 
argument  is  full  of  art,  but  it  is,  in  a great  degree,  the 
art  of  the  sophist.  He  charges  Job,  in  spite  of  his  own 
guarded  declarations  to  the  contrary,  with  being  an 
advocate  for  the  wicked,  by  connecting  wickedness  and 
prosperity  in  the  manner  of  cause  and  effect;  and.  of 
course,  as  being,  in  his  heart  and  propensities,  a partv 
to  all  the  iniquities  of  the  antediluvians  that  brought 
the  deluge  upon  the  world.  With  the  most  accom- 
plished subtiltv,  he  dwells  upon  this  signal  judgment 
for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  the  single  delivery  of 
the  family  of  righteous  Noah,  their  great  progenitor,  as 
a proof  that  God  neither  does,  nor  will,  suffer  the 
wicked  to  escape  punishment,  nor  the  righteous  to  pass 
without  reward.  In  addition  to  which,  he  proceeds 
to  instance  the  striking  rescue  of  Lot  and  his  family 
from  the  conflagration  that  devoured  the  cities  on  the 
plain ; thus  sophistically  opposing  two  special  and 
miraculous  interpositions  to  the  general  course  of  divine 
providence.  He  concludes,  as  on  various  former  oc- 
casions, with  exhorting  Job  to  confess  uud  abandon 
his  iniquities;  and  beautifully  depicts,  in  new  and 
forcible  imagery,  the  happiness  that  he  will  then  find  in 
reserve  for  him. 

The  placid  sufferer  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  iu*ptv  of 
turned  off  his  guard.  In  his  rejoinder  he  again  bemoans  Jul»  in 
the  mercilessness  of  those  around  him,  and  once  more  EM***, 
longs  earnestly  to  find  out  and  plead  before  the 
Almighty.  But  all  around  him.  he  observes,  is  gloom 
and  obscurity ; yet  gloom  and  obscurity  as  it  is,  he 
still  beholds  him  in  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  nature; 
and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  compa- 
nions, doubts  not  that  the  present  affliction  is  dealt  to 
him  as  a trial ; and  rejoicing  in  the  recollection  of  his 
past  submission  to  the  divine  will,  ventures  to  hope  he 
shall  yet  issue  from  it  ns  pure  gold.  He  then  returns 
to  the  argument,  and  persev  eres  to  the  silencing,  if  not 
to  the  conviction  of  his  opponents.  He  shows,  from  a 
multiplicity  of  examples,  drawn  both  from  the  privacy 
of  retired  iife,  and  the  publicity  of  crowded  cities,  that 
every  thing  is  suffered  to  take  place  at  present  in  a 
mysterious  and  unexplained  manner ; ihat,  admitting  a 
variety  of  exceptions,  the  wicked  are  still  generally  suc- 
cessful, and  prosecute  their  course  uncontrolled;  that 
even  the  unsinning  embryo  in  the  womb  expires, 
not  unfrequently,  as  soon  as  created  as  though  ne- 
glected or  despised  by  its  Maker ; and  that  the  lonely 
widow  is,  in  like  manner,  left  to  nine  in  want  and 
misery.  He  allows,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  precarious  than  the  pleasures  and  prosperity  of 
vice;  that  God  has  his  eye  at  all  times  upon  the 
wicked ; and  that  often,  though  not  generally,  they 
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are  overthrown  in  a moment,  and  reduced  from  the 
utmost  height  of  splendour,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of 
beggary  aud  ruin. 

Bildftd,  to  whom  it  belongs  next  to  reply,  is  com- 
pletely confounded,  lie  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  present  state  of  things  proves  the  Deity  to  work 
with  absolute  sway,  and  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner. But,  though  driven  from  his  former  position,  lie 
* still  maititains  that  Job  must  be  wicked,  since  every 
man  is  wicked,  and  altogether  worthless  in  the  sight 
of  God ; all  which,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  his  observations,  he  confirms  by  delivering  them  in 
the  words  of  ancient  and  proverbial  maxims. 

Job,  in  reply  to  Bildad,  is  indignant  ut  his  not 
openly  retracting  an  opinion  which,  it  was  obvious,  he 
could  no  longer  maintain.  He  is  particularly  irritated 
at  his  pretending,  once  more,  to  quote  the  prover- 
bial maxims  of  past  times,  as  though  to  enlist  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  against  him  ; and  sarcastically 
follows  him  up  by  a string  of  other  traditions  of  a 
similar  kind,  possessing  still  more  magnificence,  and, 
at  16ost,  as  much  general  connexion.  And  having 
thus  severely  reproved  him,  he  returns  to  the  argument 
in  ch.  xxvii.  and  asserts  that,  distressed  as  he  is,  and 
forsaken  of  God,  habitual  innocency  has  ever  belonged 
to  him,  and  ever  shall ; and,  on  this  very  account,  he 
secretly  encourages  a hope  that  he  shall  not  be  ulti- 
mately forsaken;  and  forcibly  points  out  the  very 
different  situation  of  the  wicked,  when  they  also  are 
overtaken  by  calamity  ; their  ruin  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, utter  and  irreversible,  aud  even  entailed  on  their 
posterity.  Under  the  disappointment  their  visit  had 
produced,  and  the  proofs  of  feebleness  and  folly  it  had 
exhibited,  where  w isdom  aud  consolation  were  to  have 
been  expected,  he  proceeds  to  a highly  figurative  and  ex- 
quisite description  of  the  value  of  genuine  wisdom,  and 
the  difficulty  of  searching  out  its  habitation,  concluding, 
as  the  result  of  his  enquiry,  that  it  alone  resides  in, 
and  issues  from  theCreator.and  is  only  bestowed  upon 
those  who  sincerely  fear  him,  and  depart  from  evil. 
He  closes  with  a detailed  and  deeply  interesting  ex- 
amination into  every  department  of  his  life — an  ex- 
amination that  ought  to  be  studied  aud  copied  by  every 
one.  He  investigates  his  couduct  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  as  a magistrate,  as  a husband,  ns  a 
father,  as  a master;  and  in  all  these  characters  he 
feels  capable  of  conscientiously  justifying  himself.  In 
the  course  of  this  historical  scrutiny,  he  draws  a very 
affecting  contrast  between  his  past  and  his  present 
situation;  the  period  iu  which  all  was  happiness  and 
splendour,  and  that  in  which  all  is  trouble  und  humili- 
ation. lie  challenges  his  companions,  and  the  world 
at  laree,  to  accuse  him  publicly  and  expressly  of 
a single  act  of  injustice  or  oppression;  declares  that, 
so  far  from  shrinking  from  such  an  accusation,  lie 
would  wear  it  as  a frontlet  upon  his  shoulder  aud  his 
turban ; that,  like  a witness  on  the  side  of  his  ac- 
cuser, he  would  furnish  him  with  all  the  evidence  in 
his  power;  and  pants  earnestly  to  be  put  to  the  bar, 
and  abide  the  decision  of  his  country. 

Zophar  should  now  have  replied  in  rotation;  but  lie 
has  already  exhausted  himself,  and  the  argument 
closes. 

Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  is  allotted  to  Elihu,  a new  character  ut 
tli#  poem ; but  who,  though  unnoticed,  appears  to  have 


entered  before  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  and 
to  have  impartially  studied  its  progress.  The  speech  V 
of  Elihu  commences  with  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
the  common  arrangement,  which  constitutes  its  perora- 
tion, and  ofTers  a fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  hespeaking 
and  fixing  attention.  He  first  adverts  to  the  general 
irrelevancy  of  the  matter  that  has  been  advanced 
against  Job,  from  every  quarter  by  which  he  has  been  * 
attacked,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  a; 
patriarch  himself.  Tacitly  admitting  the  general  force  b 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  had  confounded  his  op- 
ponents, Elihu  no  where  charges  him  with  former  wick- 
edness, because  of  his  present  affliction,  but  confines 
himself  to  his  actual  conduct,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
replies  on  the  existing  occasion ; both  of  which  he  re- 
prehends with  considerable  warmth.  In  various  in- 
stances he  repeats  his  words  literally,  and  animadverts 
upon  them  as  highly  irreverent;  aud  observes,  that 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  dark  and  mysterious 
as  they  commonly  appear  to  us,  are  always  full  of 
wisdom  and  mercy ; and  that,  in  many  cases,  we  are 
made  sensible  of  this  even  at  the  monn  nt,  being  fre- 
quently, by  such  means,  warned  und  reclaimed,  some- 
times publicly,  but  still  oftener  in  secret,  through  the 
medium  of  dreams,  diseases,  or  other  providential  in- 
terferences. 

He  attacks  the  position  of  Job,  that  the  present  world 
is  tlic  portion  of  the  wicked,  and  that  here  prosperity 
is  more  frequently  their  lot  than  that  of  the  righ- 
teous ; and,  with  some  degree  of  sophistry  and  disin- 
genuity,  turns,  like  EJiphaz,  this  position  of  the  patriarch 
into  a declaration,  that  he  approves  of  the  ways  of 
wickedness  as  a mean  of  prosperity,  and  has  no  desire 
to  be  righteous,  unless  when  righteousness  has  a like 
chance  of  advancing  his  worldly  views.  Upon  this 
point  he  attacks  him  with  great  severity,  and  in  gene- 
ral terms;  and  in  general,  but  beautiful  and  highly 
figurative  descriptions ; adverts  to  the  frequent  and 
visible  interferences  of  the  Almighty  to  relieve  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  and  to  hurl  down  the  tyrant  and 
the  reprobate.  He  next  exhorts  Job  to  relinquish  his 
present  sentiments,  and  to  confess  his  transgressions, 
in  full  confidence  of  a return  of  the  divine  favour. 
Submission  he  asserts  (ch.  xxxv.)  to  be  the  only  duty 
of  man,  and  the  wisest  course  he  can  pursue ; that 
God  can  derive  neither  advantage  from  his  obedience, 
nor  disadvantage  from  his  rebellion ; that  man  alone 
can  profit  from  the  one,  and  suffer  from  the  other;  and 
that  had  Job  suffered  more,  he  would  have  disputed 


less.  The  remainder  of  this  exquisite  oration  points 
out  consecutively,  in  strong  and  glowing  language,  full 
of  sublimity  and  the  finest  painting,  that  God  is  su- 


preme ; that  he  is  all  in  all ; and  that  every  thing  is 
subject  to  him,  and  regulated  by  him,  and  regulated  in 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice;  that  hence,  instead  of 
resisting,  it  becomes  us  to  submit;  that  the  worst  of 
iniquities  is  to  wish  for  death,  in  order  to  escape  from 
a chastisement  we  are  enduring  and  have  deserved ; 
and  that,  living  or  dying,  it  is  in  vain  to  fly  from  the 
Creator,  since  all  nature  was  formed  by  him,  and  is 
the  theatre  of  his  power.  The  speaker  closes  with 
a lofty  and  transcendent  description  of  the  might  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Maker,  in  the  works  and  wonders 
of  the  creation;  the  formation  of  rain,  thunder,  light- 
ning, snow,  clouds,  clear  sky,  the  return  of  spring, 
and  th#  general  revolution  of  the  seasons ; concerning 
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all  which  we  know  nothin?;  yet  the  whole  of  which  is 
but  a faint  ami  reflected  light  from  hin»  who  ordained 
and  commands  them ; concluding  as  follows ; (ch.  xxxvii. 
22 — 24.) 

Splendour  it*el{  >»  with  God ! 

Insufferable  majesty  1 

Almighty  !-we  cannot  oimprelwnd  him— 

SorpiuMUg  iu  power  and  judgment ! 

1 rt  doth  not  the  might  of  his  justice  omhcl 
Let  maiikiad,  then' lore,  *und  ui  awe  of  him: 
lie  (cake  I h alt  ike  wise  of  heart  Iu  nothing. 


SLuhPut.  Part  VI.  The  trial  of  faith,  resignation,  and  in- 
Addm*  of  tegrity,  is  now  drawing  to  an  end.  The  opponents  of 
.irhorah  Job,  and,  through  them,  the  arch-dcmon  by  whom  they 
inun  the  were  existed,  have  l>ecn  baffled  in  their  utmost  exer- 
whiriwm  . yetj  though  silenced,  they  still  sullenly  refuse 

to  retract.  The  Almighty  now  visibly  appears  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  and  M speaks  to  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind  :*  and  the  address  ascribed  to  him  is  a most 
astonishing  combination  of  dignity,  sublimity,  grandeur, 
and  condescension ; and  is  as  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
occasion  as  any  thing  can  be,  delivered  in  human  lan- 


guage. 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  iu  the  course  of  this 
inimitable  address  is,  that  the  mighty  speaker  is  Lord 
of  all,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  attd  the  earth,  and 
that  every  thing  must  bow  down  before  him;  that  he 
is  the  God  of  providence ; and  that  every  thing  is  formed 
by  him  in  wisdom,  and  lx  speaks  a mean  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  his  crea- 
tures. In  the  Ucvelopcmeiit  of  this  reasoning,  the 
formation  of  the  world  is  first  brought  before  us,  and 
described  in  language  that  has  never  been  equalled ; 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  The  argument  then  descends 
from  so  overwhelming  a magnificence,  and  confines  it- 
self to  phenomena  that  are  more  immediately  within 
the  scope  and  feeling  of  the  sons  of  earth.  It  is  God 
who  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  creature:  it  is 
he  who  finds  them  food  in  rocks  and  wildernesses:  it 
is  his  wisdom  that  has  adapted  every  kind  to  its  own 
habits  and  mode  of  being ; that  has  given  running 
where  cunning  is  necessary ; and,  where  unnecessary, 
has  withheld  it ; that  has  endowed  with  rapidity  of 
foot  or  of  wing,  where  such  qualities  are  found  needful; 
and,  where  might  is  demanded,  has  affurdedproofs  of 
a might  the  most  terrible  and  irresistible.  The  whole 
of  which  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  a variety  of  distinct 
instances,  drawn  from  natural  history,  and  painted  to 
the  very  life ; the  following  impressive  corollary  form- 
ing the  general  close.  God  is  supreme,  and  must  he 
bowed  to,  and  adored  : his  wisdom  is  incomprehen- 
sible, how  vain  then  to  arraign  it:  his  power  omni- 
potent, how  absurd  then  to  resist  it : his  goodness 
universal,  how  blind  then  to  deny  it. 

This  awful  address  is  listened  to  with  fearful  convic- 
tion. The  humiliated  8 offerer  confesses  the  folly  of  his 
arrogance  and  presumption,  and  abhors  himself  for  his 
conduct. 

Acquittal  The  periputia,  or  revolution,  immediately  succeeds. 

and  restore-  Tim  self-abasement  of  Job  is  accepted : his  three  friends 

non  of  Job.  krc  HTtfrc|y  reprimanded  for  having  formed  a dishonour- 
able judgment  concerning  him,  and  for  having  taken  a 
false  and  narrow  view  of  the  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
iu  contending  that  he  never  does  or  can  permit  trouble 
but  in  cases  of  wickedness : a sacrifice  is  demanded  of 
them,  nnd  Job  is  appointed  to  be  their  intercessor; 


upon  the  accomplishment  of  which  tlie  severely  tried  Jnb. 

patriarch  is  restored  to  his  former  stale  of  enjoyment, 

and  his  prosperity  is  in  every  instance  doubled.  a.  m. 

In  his  t if  i it  n section,  Mr.  Good  enquires  into  and  2484. 
explains  the  difficulties  attending  a translation  of  the 
book  of  dob;  into  which  we  need  not  follow  him:  and  1520. 
in  his  fourth,  examines  thy  disputed  point  concerning  Difficulties 
the  author  and  twra  of  the  poem  : upon  which  we  have  attending  a 
the  following  remarks.  u*a*lat»wn. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  correctly  founded.  Author  and 
they  may  make  some  progress  towards  determining  the  aen  lhe 
reai  author  of  this  sublime  composition.  In  his  style 
he  appears  to  have  been  equally  master  of  the  simple 
and  the  sublime : to  have  been  minutely  and  elaborately 
acquainted  with  the  astronomy,  natural  history,  and 
general  science  of  his  age ; to  have  been  a Hebrew  by 
birth  and  native  language,  and  an  Arabian  by  long 
residence  and  local  study.  To  these  peculiar  features,  Intrinsic 
thus  incidentally  gleaned  from  a critical  survey  of  the 
poem,  nmy  lx*  added,  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  that,  as  t^*e  *",cr* 
a Hebrew,  he  must  have  flourished  and  have  written 
antecedently  to  the  Egyptian  exody.  The  annals  of 
the  world  do  not  present  to  us  a single  nation  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  their  own  history  as  the  Hebrews. 
Throughout  every  book,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  adverted  to, 
the  eye  of  the  writer  turns  to  different  parts  of  it,  and 
dwells  upon  it  with  inextinguishable  fondness.  The 
call  of  Abraham,  the  bondage  and  miracles  in  Egypt, 
the  journeying*  through  the  wilderness,  the  delivery  of 
the  law,  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  sea,  and  of  the  Jordan,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites; 

Aaron,  Joshua,  Manasses, and  Gideon;  Sinai,  Carmel, 
and  Sion;  Gilead  and  Gaia;  Ashdod.  Ekrou,  and 
Askelon,  are  perpetually  brought  before  us,  as  orna- 
ments, or  illustrations  of  the  subject  discussed.  To 
none  of  these,  however,  does  the  book  of  Job  make 
the  smallest  reference : but  the  existence  of  Adam,  and 
his  concealment  from  the  Almighty  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;*  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  Abel  crying  from  the 
ground ;t  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  the  deluge;! 
the  token  of  the  rain-bow  iu  the  clouds  and  the 
conflagration  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,||  arc,  in  the 
same  love  of  national  history,  incidentally  glanced  at, 
or  directly  brought  forward.  With  this  last  fact,  how- 
ever, the  poet  stops:  he  descends  no  lower  than  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  on  the  plain,  and  consequently 
to  the  mra  of  Abraham  and  Lot;  not  a single  incident 
appertaining  either  to  the  family  of  Isaac  or  of  Ishmael, 
of  Edom  or  of  Jacob,  being  adverted  to  below  this  period. 

And  hence  we  have  the  strongest  circumstantial  evi- 
dence for  concluding  that  the  poem,  as  written  in 
Hebrew,  must  have  been  composed  between  the  periods 
of  Abraham’s  residence  at  Mamrc,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Moses  in  Egypt. 

The  opinions  of  those  writers  who  have  contended  Pr* tension* 
that  the  poem  contains  a few  allusions  to  historical  w““> 
facts  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  ex^mi^ed! 
bondage,  or  even  below  the  Mosaic  age,  are  next1 
minutely  examined  by  our  author,  who  seems  to  show 
very  satisfactorily,  that  the  passages  in  different  parts 
of  the  sacred  text,  adverted  to  in  support  of  such 
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Blocraphv-  opinions,  arc  too  loose  to  draw  the  conclusion  contended 
for,  or  have  no  application  to  the  subject  whatever. 
a-  m.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

2484  The  remaining  characters  that  have  been  pitched 
bTc.  upon  as  authors  of  this  poem,  are  Hlihu  ; Job  himself, 
1620,  or  *tl  conjuction  with  the  other  dialogists;  and  Moses. 

Elihu  has  been  advaueed,  chiefly  by  Lightfoot,  from 
an  erroneous  rendering  of  v.  16  and  17,  in  chap,  xxxii, 
and  the  correction  of  which  puts  to  flight  all  Elihus  pre- 
tensions in  a moment.  Concerning  Job,  as  himself 
the  author  of  the  poeni,  or  as  the  author  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  his  friends,  we  have  already  spoken.  “ All 
such  opinion,  however  modified,  equally  suppose,* 
observes  Mr.  Good,  “ the  introduction  of  a foreign  story, 
drawn  up  by  a foreigner  himself,  into  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  Jewish  scripture;  a supposition  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  other  part  of  the  scriptures,  and 
to  which  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Jews  appears  to 
have  formed  an  insuperable  barrier.” 

Strong  It  only  remains  then,  continues  this  critic,  to  examine 

daiui  of  into  the  claim  of  Moses,  as  the  author  of  the  book  of 

Mok-a.  Job.  To  Moses,  in  truth,  more  than  to  any  one,  it 
has  been  generally  ascribed  in  all  nations,  and  perhaps 
in  all  ages ; and  if  we  apply  to  him  the  tests  advanced 
above,  and  which  are  fatal  to  all  the  preceding  cha- 
racters, we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  a single  cue  to 
which  his  history  will  not  adapt  it-self.  It  has  been 
already  asserted,  that  the  writer  of  this  poem  must,  in 
• bis  style,  have  been  equally  muster  of  the  simple  and 

of  the  sublime  ; that  he  must  have  lieen  minutely  and 
elaborately  acquainted  with  the  astronomy,  natural 
history,  and  general  science  of  his  age ; that  he  must 
have  been  a Hebrew  by  bath*  and  native  language,  and 
an  Arabian  by  long  residence  and  local  study ; and 
filially,  that  lie  must  have  flourished,  and  conqiosed  the 
work  before  the  Egyptian  exody.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  every  one  of  these  features  is  consummated  in 
Moses,  and  in  Moses  aloue ; and  that  the  whole  of 
them  gives  us  his  complete  lineaments  aud  portraiture — 
whence  there  cun  he  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining as  to  the  real  author  of  the  poem.  Instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  it  appears  little  doubtful 
that  he  composed  it  during  sonic  part  of  his  forty  years’ 
residence  with  the  hospitable  Jethro,  iu  that  district  of 
idunuoa  which  was  named  Midi  an. 

In  addition  to  these  external  proofs  of  identity,  con- 
tinues our  author,  a little  attention  will,  perhaps,  dis- 
close to  us  an  internal  proof  of  peculiar  force,  in  the 
close  and  striking  similarity  of  diction  and  idiom 
which  exists  between  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  pieces 
of  poetry  which  Moses  is  usually  admitted  to  have 
composed.  The  examples  and  parallelisms  offered  by 
Mr.  Good,  are  numerous  and  striking,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  copy  them,  and  must  refer  to  tlie  work  itself. 
Design  of  The  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  concerning 
tl»*  book,  this  extraordinary  production,  however,  remains  yet  to 
Sm!  nad  not‘ce<*’  i*  given  by  our  author  in  hi*  fifth 
ritual.*  section,  on  the  creed,  doctrines,  and  ritual  of 
the  poem ; in  which  he  fully,  and  as  we  think,  satis- 
factorily explains  the  express  object  of  the  work,  and 
the  expediency  of  its  introduction  into  the  Hebrew 
canon.  The  preceding  inquiry  concerning  the  origin 
and  wra  of  the  book  of  Job,  will  he  found,  observes 
Mr.  Good,  of  no  small  moment  or  importance.  For  if 
it  has  succeeded  in  fixing  the  date  of’ the  book  of  Job, 
at  a period  antecedent  to  the  Egyptian  exody,  and  of 


course  to  the  Mosaic  institution,  and  in  bringing  home  jut». 
the  composition  to  Moses  himself — then  does  this  book 
immediately  become  a depository  or  patriarchal  a#  m. 
RELici  tore,  the  best  and  fullest  depository  in  the  world,  ^484, 
and  drawn  up  by  that  very  pen  which  w as  most  com-  — 

potent  to  do  justice  to  it.  Then  also  do  we  obtain  a lV>o 

clear  and  decisive  answer  to  the  question  which  has  so 
often  been  proposed.  What  is  the  ultimate  intention  ^podmry 
of  the  hook  of  Job  ? and  for  what  purpose  is  it  intro- 
duced  into  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  canons  - It  will 
then  appear  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
canons  complete,  by  uniting  us  full  an  account  as  is 
necessary,  of  the  dispensation  of  the  patriarchs,  with 
the  two  dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively 
succeeded.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  cliicfuoctrines 
of  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  poem,  were  as  follow  : 

I.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme  and  Itaririufwf 

eternal  intelligence.*  p.*jrh»n:h*l 

II.  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  superintend- 
ing  providence. f 

III.  The  intentions  of  his  providence  carried  into 
effect  hv  the  ministration  of  a heavenly  hierarchy.  J 

IV.  The  heavenly  hierarchy,  composed  of  various 
ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities, 
and  offices.^ 

V.  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order 
of  these  powers;  ||  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
one,  and  perhaps  chicf.1l 

VI.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles,  equally 
formed  by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated 
“ sons  of  God ;"  both  of  them  employed  by  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  providence;  aud  both  amenable 
to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  their  respective  missions.** 

VII.  A day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and 
retribution,  to  all  mankind. ft 

VIII.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  case  of 
human  transgressions,  by  sacrifices,^  aud  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  a righteous  person.  ^ 

Several  of  these  doctrines  are  more  clearly  developed  In  wJtat 
than  others : yet  I think,  says  our  author,  there  arc 
sufficient  grounds  for  deducing  the  whole  of  them.  developed. 
Some  critics  may,  perhaps,  conceive  that  the  different 
names  by  which  the  heavenly  host  are  characterised 
may  be  mere  synonyms,  and  not  designed  to  impart 
any  variety  of  rank  or  order  Vet  the  names  themselves, 
in  most  instances,  imply  distinctions,  though  we  are 
not  informed  of  their  nature.  rr'riDD  ( memitimj,  des- 
tinies, or  destroyers,  ministers  of  death,  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  all  of  them,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  Mcipui,  At  oat,  or  Porter,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  term  itself,  indeed,  is  obvi- 

• See  especially  the  speech  of  Jehovah  hunvclf,  from  ch.  ixxfciii. 
to  ch.  sli.  inclusively. 

♦ Ch.  i.  9,  SI ; ii.  10 ; v.  8—27 ; is.  4 — 13;  and  in  nlmo*t  every 
ensuing  chapter  thrcmglx.ut  the  hook. 

t Ch.  i.  6,7  ; iii.  18, 19;  v.  i ; xxsiii.  tt,  23. 

$ As  ct'tdim,  servants ; uur farcin,  angels ; mrictinr,  interrrtMXV  : 
mniiiim,  destinies  or  destroyers:  mUp,  the  chiliad  or  tiiuu^and ; 

Hrrdothn,  »a>cti,  llic  heave  tilt  saints  or  hosts  generally.  See  ch.  i*. 

18 ; xxxiii.  22.  *3 ; r.  2 ; xv.  15. 

| Ch.  It.  18;  xv.  15. 

* Ch.  i.  6— It ; U.  1—7. 

••  Ch.  i.  8,7;  il.  1. 

ft  Ch.  xiv.  13,  14,  15;  xix.  25—  29;  xxi.  30  , is  si.  14. 

11  Ch.  i.  5;  alii.  8. 

# Ch.  alii.  8.  9. 
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JtapBpty-  ously  used  in  a limited  and  appropriate  sense,  in 
di.  xxxiii.  23,  and  is  distinctly  opposed  to  D’“hVo 
*•  **•  ( malacim ),  angels;  o'lrbo  (meUzm)^  intercessors; 

2484.  jmd  q^N  (alep ),  chiliad,  or  thousand ; 

B.  C.  A*  bii  sou!  dnwth  urtw  tothr  grave, 

J520.  Ami  bis  lite  to  the  Diitkmu, 

Surely  will  tiicre  be  over  lion  W Asftru, 

Au  ISTsuciason,— one  of  tii*  thousand. 

Ilesvealy  The  general  term  for  the  whole  of  these  different 
hierarchy,  appears  to  be  B'QHD  ( ktJoam ),  sancti,  or 

holy  on  es;  esnnj  ( olttdim )f  **  ministers  or  servants," 
seems  to  convey  in  every  instance  in  which  it  occurs, 
& subordinate  idea,  in  office  as  well  as  in  name,  to 
D'3H^O  ( malacim )%  **  angels,  thrones,  or  princedoms." 
C)Vh  (alep),  **  the  chiliad,  or  thousand,"  distinctly  im- 
ports a particular  corps  or  class ; and  is  probably 
denominated  by  a rule  common  to  most  countries  and 
language#,  from  the  number  of  which  it  consisted, — • 
as  militia,  centurion,  decemvir,  heptarch,  tithingman. 

Mr.  Good  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  same 
general  belief  has  descended  in  Arabia,  to  the  present 
day;  and  forms  a distinct  nod  prominent  doctrine  of 
the  Alcoran ; which  he  exemplifies  at  considerable 
length  ; and  then  shows  that  a similar  belief  was  com- 
mon to 'nil  the  nations  of  the  east,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  especially  adverted  to 
by  Hesiod,  who  calculates  the  whole  number  of  heavenly 
guards,  or  deputies,  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
earth,  at  thirty  thousand;  Op.et  Dies,  i.  246.  With 
this  passage  He  compares  the  strikingly  similar  and 
well-known  description  of  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iv.  477, 
but  derived  from  a superior  authority. 

Millions  of  spiritual  erratum  walk  the  rnrth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  Ac. 

The  source,  says  our  author,  from  which  these  lines 
of  Milton  are  derived  is  the  Bible ; and  it  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  us  that  the  doctrine  they  dcvelopc 
pervades  the  Bible,  than  that  it  prevadcs  any  other 
work ; and  especially  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelations — there  being  scarcely  a book  which 
has  not  a reference  to  it — and  without  a single  caution 
or  hint  that  the  language  employed  is  merely  figurative, 
ot  designed  to  convey  any  other  than  the  obvious  and 
popular  idea  which  must  necessarily  have  been  attached 
to  it,  by  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  Thus  espe- 
cially, Coloss,  i.  16.  in  w hich  wc  have,  in  few  words,  a 
description  o f as  well  as  of  vuiWc  beings,  in- 

habiting the  earth,  and  the  differcut  orders  of  which 
the  hierarchy  consists ; **  For  bv  him  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  ancf  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones,  or  domi- 
nions, or  principalities,  or  powers."  Whence 
Milton  again.  Par.  Lost,  v.  600: 

Hear  *11  ye  nigrli,  progeny  of  light. 

Throne*,  domination*,  princedoms,  virtues,  power*. 

Apritacy  in  The  doctrine  of  an  apostacy  among  the  celestial 
iwravtn.  orders,  ag  ascribed  to  the  patriarchal  religion  from  the 
poem  before  us,  is  derived  from  two  or  three  passages, 
to  which  a different  explanation  has  been  given,  but 
none  that  seems  to  afford  an  obvious  sense.  In  ch.  i. 
and  ii.  Satan  is  ubruptly,  and  without  ceremony,  intro- 
duced as  an  evil  spirit,  as  though  the  writer  of  the 
poem  fell  it  unnecessary  to  offer  a syllable  upon  the 
subject,  from  the  general  notoriety  of  die  fact.  In 
ch.  iv.  1 8,  the  passage  runs  as  follows  ; 


ftrfcxtUJ ! he  cannot  confl.U*  In  Jm  wrraalv. 

And  rhurgrlh  lib  u^grW  .villi  iJ.f.miL 

\\  hat,  then,  are  Ui«  dm-Urr*  in  lion**  of  cldj  ? 

In  eh.  xv.  15,  the  same  fact  is  again  alluded  to,  and 
in  terms  equally  strong,  and  equally  general,  os  though 
of  universal  publicity  : 

Bohold  1 he  cannot  confide  in  hi*  miuutm. 

And  the  be*  rent  anr  im  »:J***r  lit  hit  tight, 

How  much  less  then  abuNii:i*bic  olid  corrupt  nun,  Ac. 


Job. 


A.  M. 

2484. 


B.  C. 
1520. 


Where,  observes  Tyndal,  “ under  the  name  of  die 
hevens,  uiiderstandeth  he  the  aungcls  :*  on  which  ac- 
count die  Alexandrine  version  gives  A5TPA  ci  ot»c 
hpipxra — “ the  stars  arc  not  clean," — i.  e.  14  the 
morning  stars."  It  is,  in  truth,  under  this  precise 
image  that  the  same  fact  is  a third  time  referred  to  in 
the  speech  ofBildad,  ch.  xxv.  5;  though,  for  want  of 
due  attention,  it  has  seldom  been  understood  to  have 
this  reference: 

lie  hi  iid  ! even  the  moon — »ild  it  abulrth  ix>t. 

And  die  stars  *re  mil  pare  in  hi*  right : 

II(w  much  lew  man,  a worm  ! Ac. 


Thecomiuon  close,  or  burden,  drawn  from  the  greater 
impurity  of  man,  shows  obviously  that  this  is  the  sense 
in  whick  it  ought  to  be  understood.  And  the  different 
passages  taken  collectively  lead  to  a clear  proof  that 
the  defection  among  the  heavenly  hosts  was  generally 
known  at  the  time  the  poem  was  composed,  and  is,  in 
all  of  them,  generally  referred  to. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  resurrection  R«urree- 
and  retribution,  the  poem,  upon  a curmiy  view,  may  in  ,io0  ,he 
many  places  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  itself;  for  ***3' 
there  arc  several  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
point  to  an  opposite  conclusion : and  hence  a cloud  of 
learned  and  excellent  men  in  all  ages,  from  St.  Chry- 
sostom and  Sl  Ambrose,  among  the  fathers,  to  LcClerc, 

Rciske,  Vorgel,  Michaclis,  Warburton,  Geddes,  and 
Stock  among  modem  commentators,  have  denied  that 
any  such  doctrine  is  fairly  to  be  collected  from  the 
poem  as  a whole.  The  question  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  be  examined  with  minute  attention. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  only  person  amidst  all 
the  interlocutors  who  distinctly  alludes  to  the  subject, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  is  Job  himself : and 
it  certainty  appears  not  a little  extraordinary  that  none 
of  his  companions  when  reminding  him,  in  .succession, 
of  the  advantages  of  real  contrition,  and  a restoration 
to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  should,  even  in  the 
remotest  manner,  direct  hts  attention  to  a future  as 
well  as  to  a present  reward  : and  it  is  hence,  perhaps, 
but  fair  to  conceive  that  the  doctrine  of  an  after-state 
was  no  more  in  universal  reception  in  the  Itttf  of  what 
may  be  denominated  the  patriarchal  ages  than  it  was 
anions'  the  Jews  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
the  friends  of  Job  did  not  themselves  accede  to  it. 

Yet,  in  opposition  to  such  a conclusion,  there  are  two 
or  three  passages  in  the  different  speeches  of  Job  which 
distinctly  refer  to  it  as  a doctrine  in  general  acceptation, 
and  admitted  by  his  companions  themselves.  But  let 
us  trace  the  principal  passages  which  have  any  relation 
to  the  subject,  in  the  succession  in  which  they  occur: 
and,  in  order  to  our  reconciling  the  wide  difference 
they  exhibit,  it  should  be  constantly  home  in  mind 
that  they  are  only  brought  forward  by  a man  who,  in 
the  midst  of  extreme  bodily  pain,  and  the  most  com- 
plicated mental  affliction  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
one,  is  perpetually  agitated  by  every  change  of  con- 
tending emotions;  hope,  fear, confidence,  despondency, 
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Biography.  indignation,  tenderness,  submission,  and  triumph; 

each  abruptly  breaking  upon  the  other,  and  frequently 
a.  m.  hurrying  him  away  from  his  habitual  principles  to  an 
2484.  utterance  of  transitory  thoughts,  urged  by  transitory 

»7c.  feettofi*- 

1520.  The  following  are  the  chief  passages  against  Urn 
existence  of  a future  life ; 


Cn*r.  ik  lii — S2. 

Anil  fur  ever  at  tbr  cnitnMiog  mountain  di»iolv<Hl>, 

And  the  mck  luouldcrrtli  iwiv  fruity  his  |>!u», 

A*  tlie  waters  wear  to  precr*  the  Hoik  s, 

As  ibrir  overflowings  tbc  soil  from  (he  laud — 

So  cunvuriK  'i  tlion  tbc  hope  of  man  ; 

'1  Iipu  brrwtrsl  him  continually  till  be  perish  : 

TImju  weariest  out  bis  fnuuc  and  despatches!  him. 

His  sous  umy  CMM  to  honour,  but  be  shall  know  it  not ; 

Or  they  may  he  impoverished,  but  he  shall  perceive  uothiug 

of  then: 

Tor  his  flesh  shall  drop  away  from  him. 

And  his  soul  shall  become  a waste  fruru  him. 

Chat.  »d.  W,-Cn*rf  xvii.  1. 

But  the  years  numbered  to  me  it  re  cor  nr, 

And  1 must  go  tlie  wav  whence  I shall  not  return  : 

Mr  spirit  is  viced  bald  of;  my  days  are  extinct; 

Mine  arc  Uic  sepulchres. 

Cit.ip.  xvii.  it. 

My  day* , my  projects  are  all  aver; 

The  lewder*  of  my  heart  are  cut  asunder. 

Night  is  assigned  me  for  day, 

A night  bordering  on  the  regions  of  darkness. 

White  I tarry,  the  grave  is  my  home  ; 

I nit*  making  my  bed  in  the  darkness; 

1 exclaim  tocoBRCrnow  **  Thou  art  my  father!** 

To  the  worm,  " ray  mother1."  and  “ my  sister  !" 

And  where,  ui  inch  a itatc,  ore  my  hopes  ? 

Yea-  -my  hopes!  who  stall  point  then  out? 

To  the  grasp  of  the  grave  muit  they  fall  a prey, 

Altogether  are  they  below  in  the  dust. 

Chap.  ns.  tl,  S3. 

Hut  not  into  the  arpuU-hrc  will  he  thrust  lus  hand  ; 

Surely  there,  in  its  min,  is  freedum. 

Should  I nut  then  weep  for  tb  • ruthless  day  ? 

My  soul  lament  fur  tbc  rock  ? 

Upon  all  these  passages  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  rather  refer  to  an  insensibility  or  dissipation  of 
the  soul  upon  death,  than  to  the  question  of  a re- 
existence or  resurrection  at  some  future  period : and 
hence  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  annihilate  this 
latter  doctrine.  In  the  midst  of  his  deepest  despou- 
dcncy,  as  expressed  in  these  extracts,  the  speaker  still 
alludes  to  his  hope*,  though  to  hopes  which,  at  the  im- 
mediate moment,  he  felt  incapable  of  cherishing;  still 
proving,  however,  that,  even  on  such  occasions,  the 
doctrine  itself  was  known  to  him,  and  existed  before 
him,  and  had  been  agitated  by  hint,  although  his  fears 
or  his  sufferings  impelled  him  at  the  lime  to  relinquish 
it.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that,  except  the  last 
of  these  passages,  they  are  all  uttered  in  Uie  earliest 
part  of  his  affliction,  when  the  disease  itself  appears  to 
nave  raged  most  violently,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
companions  to  have  been  most  bitter.  From  chap.  xix. 
he  seems,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  have  recovered 
possession  of  himself : be  is  conscious  of  his  superiority 
over  the  speeches  urged  against  him ; and,  fur  the  most 
part,  exchanges  his  exclamations  and  complaints  for 
sound  logical  reasoning ; and  from  this  period,  the  only 
relapse  into  a state  of  despondency  and  disbelief,  in 
any  way  discoverable,  is  contained  in  the  last  quotation. 

The  following  arc  the  chief  passages  in  favour  of  a 
future  existence : 


Chap.  xlv.  10— 15.  j0k 

Butman  dieth  and  anohlereth;  • ^ 

But  the  mortal  expirrth — and  where  is  be? 

A*  tbc  hilluws  pass  away  with  the  tides,  X.  X. 

So  man  lieth  down,  and  riselli  not:  2484. 

Till  riir  ii  aa  v i n s or.  piasoivzd  they  'hall  not  awake  ; — 

No— -they  shall  not  rouse  up  from  their  sleep.  w* 

O ! tii at  thou  nouldsl  bide  me  in  the  grave,  1 520. 


That  thou  wtKildit  euucral  me—  tii.i  thy  w rath  bz  Past; 
That  iuou  would’bt  appoint  mk  a pixt  time,  a*d  RE- 
MEMBER ME. 

Dm  if  a nwu  die — shall  he,  indeed,  lire  again  > 

Ail  the  days  of  my  appointment  will  I wait 
TIB  ray  Banov  at  ion  conn, 

Thoo  shah  call — and  1 will  answer  thee; 

Tltou  *lult  yean*  towards  the  work  of  thy  hoikd*. 

This  is  a very  important  passage  in  relation  to  the 
general  question,  nnd  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  of 
poetic  beauty  of  every  kind.  It  proves  the  tumult  of 
the  speaker's  mind,  and  the  abruptness  and  transition 
of  his  feelings.  It  is  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a future  state,  because  it  is  here  fully 
brought  forward,  and  reasoned  upon : but  it  shows 
also,  that  though  the  doctrine  was  at  that  tera  in 
existence,  it  admitted  of  debate  ; and  that  the  speaker 
himself,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  suffering,  at 
one  moment  doubled,  and  at  another  was  thoroughly 
convinced. 

Chap.  ois.  S3—  99. 

O ? that  thy  word*  were  even  now  writ  ton  down; 

O ! that  they  wnr  engraven  or*  a tabic  ; 

With  n pen  of  trim  upon  lend  ! 

Tbat  they  were  sculptured  in  a rock  for  ever ! 

For  11  I snow  that  n»y  Redvbmih  Ureih, 

And  will  ascend  at  last  upon  the  earth  ; 

And  after  the  Dm  Aft  hath  destroyed  my  skin, 

Tbat,  in  my  flesh,  I shall  are  God  : 

Whom  1 shall  Mr  for  myself. 

And  ray  own  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another's. 

Though  ray  rein*  be  consumed  within  me.” 
llicn  shall  ye  say,  “ How  did  wo  persecute  him!" 

When  Uic  rout  of  (lie  matter  is  diiclowd  concerning  me. 

O tremble  for  yourselves  before  the  sword  ; 

For  fierce  is  the  vengeance  of  tl»e  sword ; 

Therefore  beware  of  iu  judgment. 

For  Uic  different  senses  which  have  been  given  to 
this  sublime  passage,  and  our  author's  happy  and 
simple  extrication  of  it  from  the  difficulties  by  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  involved,  we  must  refer  to  Ilia 
translation  itself.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  passages  it  appears  decisive,  not 
only  as  to  tlie  existence  of  the  doctrine  at  the  ccra  in 
which  the  work  was  composed,  but  as  to  the  speaker’s 
complete  and  triumphant  persuasion  of  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  uttered.  The  word  “ stand  upon 
the  earth,"  as  given  in  our  common  version,  is  a very 
feeble  and  inadequate  rendering:  the  Hebrew  otp* 
signifies,  indeed,  14  to  stand,"  but  more  correctly,  44  to 
stand  up,"  “ mount,"  “ rise  up,"  “ asccn J."  It  is 
here,  and  iu  various  other  places,  a forensic  term,  and, 
in  such  instances,  should  be  always  rendered  “ ascend," 
i.  r.  to  tlie  judgment- seat.  It  is  used  in  the  very  same 
sense  in  chap.  xxxi.  14,  where  our  common  lection, 
instead  of  stand,  translates  it  me  up:  “ when  God 
ritrth  up  ;*  which  is  a better  signification  than  the 
former,  but  still  remote  and  inadequate.  The  bold 
and  severe  apostrophe  of  the  speaker  to  his  compa- 
nions, in  the  lines  that  immediately  follow,  proves 
obviously  that  tlie  whole  refers  to  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  Almighty. 
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Urrciy  *114 
idolatry  ail* 
vertrd  to  in 
Hi*  j tor  in. 


Argumcut 
d ravin  from 
the  arrange* 
nvnt  of  die 
work. 


Chap.  kix«.  S3.  50. 

For. " where,  hay  ii,  » the  home  of  tliii  mighty  one  * 

Yen,  where  ti  e fixed  omihmoii  of  the  wicked  ' 

1j>  I agninut  the  dnj  uf  deetmetion  arc  thr  wirkert  retmed  ; 
in  the  day  of  vwigeauce  tbaJI  thrv  be  brought  forth. " 

Ctur.  ml.  15, 14. 

If  I have  diglitrd  the  o»u*e  of  uiy  nuui-scrvant,  or  rav  nuid- 
In  their  oontrovenin  wilb  me.  ( tenant, 

What  khall  I do  when  God  Aacrvnrrti ; 

And  when  he  Yisitelh,  what  shall  1 answer  him? 

Iii  the  last  passage,  orp\  as  already  observed,  is 
doubtless  used  forensically,  a$cent/eih,  i.  c.  “ to  the  tri- 
bunal or  jutlgment-seat;"  and  not  “ tiseth  up”  as  in  our 
established  lection.  The  speaker  is  immediately  advert- 
ing to  the  munner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  as 
emir  or  chief  magistrate  of  Uz,  and  the  strid  justice  he 
had  uniformly  endeavoured  to  administer  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  gate.  The  passage  cannot  he  misunder- 
stood, and  seems  decisive  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a future  judgment  at  the  ®ra  before  us, 
but  of  the  speaker’s  habitual  belief  of  it,  considering 
that  he  was  now  debating  coolly  and  argumentatively, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  passion.  The  quotation 
immediately  preceding  it  may.  perhaps,  admit  of  a dif- 
ferent interpretation,  if  considered  by  itself ; yet,  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction 
with  collateral  passages,  the  proper  and  intended  sense 
is  fixed  at  once.  This  quotation  is  of  consequence,  not 
only  as  leading  to  a proof  of  the  existence  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  the  speaker's  assent  to  it,  when  dispassion- 
ately arguing  upon  the  subject,  but  as  ascribing  the 
same  assent,  as  a known  and  admitted  fact,  to  his 
companions ; for  he  puts  the  words  into  their  mouths 
in  their  own  presence. 

The  only  existing  heresy  that  occurs  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  poem  is  that  of  magic  or  incantation  ; 
and  the  only  idolatry  that  of  Sabeism,  or  the  worship 
cf  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  is  glanced  at  in 
chap.  iii.  8,  and  the  second  in  chap.  xxxi.  26;  and 
both,  were  additional  proofs  wanting,  would  concur  in 
corroborating  its  high  antiquity ; for  they  are  among 
the  oldest  subjects  to  be  met  with  in  history  or  tradi- 
tion ; the  first  being  known  to  have  been  professed  and 
practised  by  collegiate  bodies  in  Egypt  before  the 
Mosaic  tera  ; and  the  second  being  commonly  referred 
for  its  origin  to  a date  antecedent  to  that  of  Abraham ; 
and  by  Maimouides  to  a j»eriod  nearly  as  early  as  that 
of  Seth ; his  son,  Sabius,  according  to  the  S a beans 
themselves,  having  invented  and  propagated  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  much 
earlier  birth  than  either  image-w'orship,  or  the  deifi- 
cation of  heroes,  which  have  usually,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  been  regarded  as  its  abominable  progeny. 

The  form  of  the  poem  before  us,  contemplated  as  a 
depository  of  patriarchal  faith,  is  also  entitled  to  at- 
tention, and  is  almost  as  much  in  favour  of  a very  early 
origin,  as  any  circumstance  that  has  yet  been  noticed. 
All  the  institutes  of  the  highest  antiquity,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  were  delivered  in  poetry,  and  under 
the  shape  of  history,  real  or  fictitious.  Such  is  proba- 
bly the  Zend-avcsu  (though  its  actual  rhythm,  like 
that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  seems  no  longer  to  be  known), 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Sadder,  a book  used  by  the 
Magi,  containing  an  account  of  the  laws  and  precepts 
of  the  Parsees,  avowedly  drawn  up  from  the  Zcnd- 
avesta,  and  written  in  Persian  verse.  Such  unques- 


tionably are  the  Veda,  being  composed  in  atkloki,  or  jff|, 
rather  slukot,  or  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  the  two  first 
books  of  which  affect  an  antiquity  superior  to  that  of  a.  m. 
the  Mosaic  «*ra  ; though  their  high  pretensions  have  2484. 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  controverted  by  various  * 
writers  of  the  present  age.  Such  is  also  the  Shu  King,  1520. 
compiled  by  Confucius,  and  perhaps  the  three  other  Kings, 
constitutingcoilcctivcly  the  theology  of  the  Chinese;  and 
such  on*,  the  Orphic  fragments  of  Greece,  and  the  Edda 
of  Iceland.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Arabia  has  men-  pretensions,  and  especially 
more  pretensions  of  very  high  antiquity,  to  such  a mode 
of  communication  thuu  any  other  country  whatever.  Its 
customs  and  manners,  the  agreeahleness  of  its  climate, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  it#  prospect*,  and,  atmvc  all, 
the  force,  and  richness,  and  elegance  of  its  language, 
concurred,  at  a very  early  period,  to  render  poetry  on 
object  of  universal  attraction ; so  that  the  rise  of  a 
poet  in  an  Arabian  tribe  was  one  of  the  principal 
source#  of  public  rejoicing ; and  hence,  a#  far  as  almost 
any  nation  can  look  back  through  the  medium  of  pro- 
fane history,  we  find  a sort  of  poetical  academy  insti- 
tuted in  this  country,  which,  with  a view  of  maintaining 
a due  spirit  of  emulation,  used  uuuually  to  assemble  at 
Ocadh,  where  every  poet  produced  his  best  composi- 
tion; and  where  the  different  tribes  to  which  the  poets 
belonged,  waited  for  the  award  of  the  judges,  who  were 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  respective  merits,  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  the  writer#  of  the  poems  themselves. 

This  assembly  was  suppressed  by  Mahomet,  partly  as 
interfering  with  his  very  opposite  views  of  warfare,  but 
chiefly  because  many  of  the  poems  recited  on  such 
occasions  were  tilled  with  severe  and  appropriate  sar- 
casm# upon  himself;  among  the  principal  of  which 
were  those  recited  by  Caab  Ben  Zohain,  whose  des- 
truction was  consequently  panted  for  by  Mahoinct  with 
long  and  unmitigated  eagerness. 

There  is  no  hook  in  the  Bible  which  has  tempted  so 
many  critics  to  try  their  strength,  and  exercise  their 
skill,  as  the  poem  before  us;  and  hence  there  is  none 
that  can  boast  so  numerous  a catalogue  of  mono- 
graphers. 

One  of  the  earliest  translator#  into  a modern  tongue,  Comment* - 
was  the  justly  celebrated  Padre  Maestro  Fr.  Luis  de  |OT* 

Leon,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ; who  rendered  it  ln,u»,*tor». 
into  very  excellent  Spanish  : he  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  composed  his  version  between  the 
year#  1578  and  1591 ; the  last  chapter  was  finished  in 
March,  and  in  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  learned 
father  died,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
published  in  the  year  ensuing,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  with  a due  sense 
of  its  very  great  merit,  and  a declaration  that  it  was 
written  in  //eaten,  “ rste  en  el  cielo  e*cribib It  is,  how- 
ever, a very  excellent  and  valuable  performance  ; the 
prose  and  literal  version  is  followed  by  an  elegant 
rhyme  translation,  and  accompanied  with  a very  full 
and  extensive  exposition.  It  is  not  often  that  Roman 
Catholic  universities  have  made  so  valuable  a present 
of  any  part  of  the  scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue. 

The  learned  father  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  versed  in  the  Arabic,  and  other  cognate  dialects 
of  the  east,  and  hence,  though  he  has  been  successful 
in  many  points,  he  has  still  left  tlse  most  perplexing 
difficulties  untouched.  Fgr  the  first  application  of  the 
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Biography.  Arabic  key  to  an  ilbwUtion  of  the  book  of  Job,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  critics  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
a.  m,  c specially  to  the  two  SchnltSQMl,  Heiske,  and  Michael  is. 
2484.  In  the  two  first,  there  is  too  large  an  indulgence  of  the 
**“  imagination ; in  the  third,  too  bold  and  dangerous  au 
j 'oq  inclination  to  alter  the  sacred  text.  Our  own  country 
* ‘ has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  translators  and  expositors. 
In  the  foremost  train  of  these  stands  the  elegant  and 
venerable  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  Prelections  are  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  of  classical  beauties.  The  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Slock,  bishop  of  Killala,  is  of  far  inferior 
value  : but  it  was  composed  in  a season  of  great  mental 
distress,  and  with  too  hurried  a pen.  A posthumous 
translation  of  Miss  Smith,  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
public:  it  is  a wonderful  production,  considering  her 
age,  and  the  want  of  proper  assistance  under  w'hich  it 
was  produced  ; but  as  it  never  received  the  benefit  of 
her  finishing  hand,  it  is  marred  by  errors  which  other- 
wise would  not  probably  have  existed.  Of  the  version 
and  annotations  of  Mr.  Good,  we  need  not  speak  any 
further,  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  them  so  largely. 
The  English  language  boasts  also  two  very  excellent 
rhyme  translations  of  this  poem,  one  by  Xandys,  son 
of  the  archbishop  of  the  same  name,  whom  Dryden 
styles  the  best  versifier  of  his  age.,  and  from  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  has  largely  copied  in  his  dictionary  ; and  the 
other  by  Scott,  who  has  also  accompanied  it  with  a 
very  valuable  running  commentary. 

Brief  sped-  Having  thus  copiously  dwelt  on  the  origin,  subject- 
mens  of  matter,  and  poetical  beauties  of  this  extraordinary 
excellence,  composition,  we  feel  that  wc  ought  not  to  close  our 
account  without  offering  to  the  reader  a lew  examples 
of  its  high  pretensions  to  excellence  of  every  kind,  when 
rendered  with  some  portion  of  that  taste  and  feeling 
which  belong  to  itself ; and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
again  recur  to  Mr.  Good’s  execution. 

There  has  always  been  supposed  a great  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the  last  verse  in 
chap.  xiii.  and  in  connecting  it  with  the  verse  which 
immediately  precedes.  In  our  common  version,  which 
is  a pretty  fair  transcript  of  the  Greek  and  I-alin  inter- 
pretations, the  passage  runs  thus  : 

•*  Thou  pattest  my  feet  nl«»  in  tbe  storks,  anti  Uiokrst  narrowly 
into  all  toy  palbvi  tnoa  settest  a print  upon  the  heels  of  my  fcet. 
And  lie  as  a rotten  tiling  cansanicth,  us  a garment  that  is  moth-eaten." 

Reiskc,  Schullens,  Grey,  and  Stock,  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  sense  of  ihis  passage,  but  none 
of  them  have  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
critical  world,  and  few  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Good  seems  to  show  very  clearly 
that  the  last  verse  in  chap.  xiii.  should  be  the  first 
verse  in  chap.  xiv.  and  that  the  former  chapter  should 
close  with  v.  27,  instead  of  v.  28 ; and  we  have  then, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  the  following  fearful 
description  of  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  man. 

Cnrr.  ilii. 

Vanity  of  28  Well  omv  he  dissolve  a*  corroptlon, 

WW.  Tbe  root  fi- worm  feeding  upon  I vim  us  a garment— 

Cutr.  dr. 

1 Man — the  produce  of  wotnuu, 

Few  of  day*,  mid  full  of  trouble. — 
t He  •prinj’cili  up  as  u (lower,  and  is  cut  down. 

Yea,  be  flwth  4*  a shadow . and  endowth  not 
5 And  dost  tbau  cast  thine  eye#  upon  such  a one? 

And  wowldst  riau.  bring  me  into  judgment  with  thyself? 

Who  can  become  purr '-free  from  pollution? 

No  one.-- Seeing  that  his  day#  are  determined. 

And  the  number  of  bis  months  with  thee: 

That  Ihoo  hast  fixt  hit  bound j,  and  he  cannot  go  beyond — 


6 0 ! turn  from  him,  and  leave  him  alone, 

That  lie  may  fitl  op  his  day  like  the  hireling. 

7 There  is,  indeed,  hope  for  the  plant, 

When  it  U cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 

And  that  its  tender  brunches  will  not  fail : 

8 Though  its  root  base  grown  old  in  the  earth. 

Ami  it*  tnink  become  dead  over  the  sail, 

9 Through  the  fragrant* y of  water  it  may  revive. 

And  put  forth  young  shoots,  a*  when  planted  : 

But  man  dielh,  and  luoiilderellt : — 

10  But  tbe  mortal  e vpircth— and  where  is  he? 

11  As  the  billows  p*M  away  with  the  tides  : 

And  llit  floods  are  exhausted  and  dried  up, 

It  So  mini  lieth  down,  imd  riseth  not ; 

Till  the  beaten*  be  dissolved  tlicy  will  Dot  awake. 

The  following  picture  of  the  wicked  man,  as  to  the 
fate  that  awaits  him,  is  strongly  and  awfully  painted,  in 
chap,  xviii.  and  in  its  personifications,  as  they  occur  in 
Mr.  Good’s  spirited  version,  may  vie  with  the  boldest 
attempts  of  Grecian  poetry. 

5 ——The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  lie  pul  out. 

And  the  stream  tif  hi*  fire  shall  not  shine  : 

6 Day -tight  shall  lie  darkness  in  hU  tent. 

And  his  lamp  shall  be  extinguished  over  him. 

7 Hie  step*  of  his  strength  rival!  be  straitened, 

And  hi*  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  away. 

8 Ixi ! he  pfuiiueth  by  hi*  feet  into  a pit-fall. 

Or  walketh  about  amidst  toll* 

9 The  springe  rivall  lay  hold  of  him  by  tho  heel, 

And  rigidly  fasten  upon  him. 

10  Its  cordage  lieth  hid  iu  tbe  ground, 

And  it*  snare  in  the  path-way. 

11  Di  vast  arrow  shall  terrify  him  all  around. 

Ami  shall  snatch  him  from  his  feet. 

12  Hunger- hit  ten  shall  be  his  mtsbin, 

And  DntttfenOX  be  present  at  his  side 

13  Gluttonously  shall  he  feed  on  his  skin — 

The  Fi nsr-aouN  or  Dr  sTti  shall  feed  on  him  gluttonously. 

14  His  Hors  shall  lie  up-rooted  from  his  test, 

And  Dissoi  Utkin  shall  invade  him  as  a monarch :, 

15  On  bis  test  shall  be  fix  for  its  extinction. 

Brimstone  shall  be  rained  down  upon  his  dwelling. 

16  Ik-low  shall  his  roots  be  burnt  up. 

And  aho«c  shall  his  branch  he  cut  off. 

17  lli*  memory  shall  periab  in  Uie  land. 

And  no  trace  of  him  be  in  the  public  atreeL*. 

18  From  day-light  shall  he  be  driven  into  darkness. 

And  honied  out  of  the  world. 

19  No  son  of  his,  no  kinsman  of  bis 
Shull  be  among  his  people  ; 

Yea  no  posterity  among  hi*  sojourning*. 

Si)  At  bis  day  dial!  the  young  be  astonished, 

And  the  aged  be  panic-struck. 

21  Surely  such  is  the  allotment  of  the  wicked. 

And  this  the  state  of  the  unacquainted  with  God. 

The  Deity  has  never,  perhaps,  been  so  magnificently 
described  in  the  character  of  the  God  of  the  tempest 
and  the  thunder  storm,  as  in  the  following  terrific  de- 
lineation, from  chap,  xxxvi.  24,  to  chap,  xxxvii.  5,  in 
which  we  have  to  remark  a similar  error  in  the  com- 
mon division  of  two  chapters,  to  that  we  pointed  out  in 
the  last  quotation  but  one.  The  first  verse  of  chap, 
xxxvii.  is  a direct  continuation,  not  only  of  the  same 
subject,  but  of  the  same  paragraph  as  that  with  which 
chap,  xxxvi.  concludes;  and  Mr.  Good  has,  with  equal 
force  and  correctness,  given  the  sense  of  urafk  to  the 
Hebrew,  qn,  in  both  verses,  which,  in  our  common 
lection,  is  sunk  into  a mere  particle,  and  rendered  also. 
From  not  haviug  attruded  to  ihis  error  in  the  division 
of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  from  not  having  hit  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  one  or  two  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  this 
passage  has  been  found  by  oil  the  commentators  pe- 
culiarly doubtful  and  obscure,  instead  of  peculiarly 
perspicuous  and  sublime. 


Bold  de- 
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Ciur.  mti. 

<101  reflect,  that  tli»u  mays!  honour  hu  dealing* 
WWia  m.mkind  eckbnte. 

*5  Every  iburtal  Inokvtli  towards  him , 

Man  gaselli  afar  oil. 

<6  Behold ' God  i*  grnrt-  surptmine  knowledge : 

The  number  of  hi*  ycar»!~»iirp*MiuR  naeartk. 
f7  Lo!  be  enhalelh  the  ilrupt  uf  the  waters; 

They  throw  olf  tin*  rain  lor  bis  temjml. 

StI  Tlwn  down  t5ow  the  henveitt; 

They  pour  upon  man  impcttiouily. 
tV  But* if  lie  heap  up  the  spreading*  of  tbr  chnidjr-woof. 
The  tapestry  uf  his  pavilion, 

30  Behold!  he  throw  eth  forth  from  it  bit  fl.ish, 

And  iim-kleth  the  root*  of  the  scry  oceau. 

31  Ijo!  thus  judgelh  he  the  nations; 

He  posseth  sentence  nnMin. 

32  He  braisdislieth  the  blase  athwart  the  concave. 

And  laonelkcth  hi*  penetrating  bolt: 

33  Along  with  it  rusheth  his  mar, 

Tire  fiercenesa  of  wrath,  because  of  w ickedness  ; 


Cn.se.  xnvu. 

1 Wintb — at  which  me  heart  tmqblcth. 

And  tttggrrvth  in  hi*  post. 

< 1 1 ear ! O hear  ye,  the  clangour  of  hit  voice. 

Ami  the  perl  dial  issoeth  (rum  his  mouth. 

3 Under  the  whole  heavens  is  bis  flash. 

And  his  lightning  nnto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

4 After  it  pealeth  the  voice ; 

He  tbumlcrcth  with  the  voice  of  hi*  majesty ; 

And  there  is  iso  limit  to  them  when  his  voice  aonndeth. 

5 God  thundctclh  marvellously  with  hit  voice. 

The  original  of  this  passage  has  other  difficulties  than 
what  we  have  noticed  above ; and  hence  the  translators 
have  various  differences  in  their  rendering.  But  wc 
have  not  space  for  verbal  criticism,  and  must  refer,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  the  author  from  whom  we  have 
quoted. 


The  name  of  Job  occurs  in  the  ancient  martyrologirs  joh. 
with  the  title  of  prophet,  saint,  and  martyr.  The 
worship  of  him,  under  the  one  or  other  of  these  A-  M- 
characters,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  at  one  time  ^484. 
very  extensive,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  n.  c. 
The  Greeks  made  choice  of  May  G,  for  his  festival,  and  1520. 
have  been  followed  in  this  arrangement  by  the  Christians  Honour* 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Russian  empire,  paid  to  the 
The  Latins  hold  his  festival  on  May  10.  Next  to  the"“'wofJ 
Maccabees,  who  were  brothers  as  well  as  martyrs,  Job  J 
is  the  firs!  saint  to  whom  the  western  church  decreed 
public  and  religious  honours. 

Among  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  there  is  no 
character  to  whom  more  churches  have  been  conse- 
crated, or  chapels  dedicated,  than  to  Job.  A pretended 
tomb  of  him  has  been  shown  in  many  places.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Trachonitis,  towards  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situate  between  the  cities 
still  bearing  the  names  of  Teman,  Shuah,  and  Naanu. 

There  is  another  tomb  publicly  shown  for  that  of  the 
patriarch  in  Armenia,  where  Cock,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  contended  that  he  had  lived.  And  as  another 
Chaldee  interpreter  placed  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Constantinople,  we  have  also  a third  tomb  of  Jo!) 
exhibited  near  the  walls  of  this  city ; hut  which,  by 
soberer  historians,  has  been  referred  to  an  Arabian 
warrior  of  the  same  name,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  the  year  G72.  In  this  city,  however, 
was  a monastery  in  the  sixth  century,  dedicated  to  the 
patriarch  himself;  yet  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  was  erected  in  consequence  of  their 
being  in  possession  of  his  remains,  as  is  usually 
done  on  the  foundation  of  monasteries. 
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Btograplij.  ExUniire  anti  powerful  as  was  once  the  empire  of 
Assyria,  we  can  obtain  no  certain  information  with 
a.  v.  regard  to  its  early  history,  its  first  annalists  being  so 
2789.  deeply  infected  with  the  love  of  fable.  Their  records, 
if,  a.s  is  supposed,  they  ever  had  any  that  possessed  the 
1215.  character  of  authenticity,  have  long  since  perished 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  time ; and  the  preposterous  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  in  neglecting  the  history  of  other  nations, 
Ob«*nr'ty  or  relying  upon  their  own  fanciful  historians  in  pre- 
ot  Adrian  ference  to  better  attested  documents,  lias  involved  ibis 
reew  ».  subject  in  hopeless  obscurity.  Wc  cannot,  however, 
err  essentially  in  attributing  its  origin  to  the  migration 
of  Ashur,  from  whom  the  name  is  evidently  derived  ; 
an  event  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the 
dispersion  at  Babel,  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  tera.  The 
dominion  of  tire  first  founder  was  but  transient ; and  after 
him,  according  to  Scripture  Chronology  .Nimrod  assumed 
the  reins  of  power,  a person  of  great  ambition,  daring 
enterprise,  and  unsleeping  activity,  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  “ a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  an  expression 
which  most  probably  has  reference  to  his  adoption  of 
the  mode  of  training  his  followers  to  military  achieve- 
ments, and  the  love  of  conquest  and  of  rule,  by  carrying 
on  the  sports  of  the  field  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Habituated  to  danger,  they  thus  became  prepared  to 
execute  his  purposes  of  domination;  and  accordingly, 
after  having  founded  the  Babvlouish  empire,  he  passed 
over  into  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh  as  the  metropolis. 
Nimrod  is  the  same  with  Bclus,  or  Baa),  afterwards 
worshipped  as  a god. 

Niii us.  Niuus,  the  son  of  Nimrod,  up]icars  to  have  inherited 

the  ambitious  spirit  of  bis  paternal  predecessor ; and  not 
satisfied  with  the  kingdom  he  had  received,  he  soon 
began  to  raise  troops  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  other 
nations  and  subjugating  them  to  his  authority.  One 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  enter  into  a league  with  the 
sovereign  of  Arabia,  by  whose  assistance  his  magnifi- 
cent plans  of  conquest  were  in  a great  degree  accom- 
plished. Their  united  forces  overran  a vast  extent  of 
country  from  Egypt  to  India  and  Bactriana.  Having 
carried  into  captivity  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  put  him 
lo  the  sword,  together  with  his  children ; to  the  king 


of  Armenia,  Barzanes,  he  accorded  the  nominal  sove-  Scuummi*. 
reignty  of  his  own  dominions  as  a boon  for  unconditional  's^>r^ 
and  ignominious  submission;  and  still  resolved  to  sig-  a.  m. 
nalixe  his  triumphs  by  fresh  enormities,  be  no  Aooner  2789. 
conquered  Pharnus,  the  king  of  Media,  than  he  led  forth  jjTc. 
his  wife  with  her  seven  children  to  the  cruel  death  of  1215. 
crucifixion,  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  one  of  his 
own  dependents.  After  his  return,  he  established  PttnHIA- 
Nineveh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  or,  at  least,  en-  mmt  of 
larged  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent  buildings,  with  Nineveh, 
a view  of  giving  permanency  to  his  fame.  In  this, 
indeed,  he  succeeded,  for  both  profane  and  sacred 
history  concur  iii  representing  this  city  as  of  wonderful 
magnitude  and  extent.  This  innocent  and  peaceful 
species  of  labour,  however,  did  not  suit  the  restlessness 
of  his  spirit,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  requi- 
site arrangements,  he  set  forth  upon  a new  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians.  They  had  resisted  his  invasion, 
and  excited  his  utmost  resentment ; and,  although  ho 
suffered  a defeat  on  oue  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  heroism  of  Oxyartes  the  king,  he  eventually  sub- 
dued the  country  and  besieged  the  capital,  (n  this 
latter  enterprize,  however,  it  is  believed  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  effectual  aid  he  received 
from  Semiramis,  to  whose  history,  and  to  this  achieve- 
ment in  particular,  we  shall  now  more  distinctly  point 
the  readers  attention. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  detail  of  the  actions  of 
Semiramis,  we  take  leave  to  insert  tables  of  the  Assyrian 
Chronology',  given  by  Eusebius  and  Syncelius,  which, 
notwilhstandiug  their  variations,  weTe  derived  from  one 
source,  namely,  that  formed  by  Ctesias ; premising,  how- 
ever, that  although  this  statement  is  inserted,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  comparison  and 
inquiry,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon  as  authentic 
The  succession,  as  it  stands  in  Scripture,  and  to  which 
only  we  can  look  with  confidence,  is  simply  as  follows : 

Pul, 

Tiglalh-pileser, 

Shalmaneser, 

Sennacherib, 

Axsarhaddon. 


A Tabic  of  the  Assyrian  Kings , according  to  the  Chronology  of  their  Succession , by  EusEBirs  and  Syncellus. 


According  to  Eusebius  ; 

Ninus reigned 

Semiramis  

Zameis,  or  Ninyas  

Arius  

Araiius  

Xerxes,  or  Baleus  

Annanhtres 

VOL.  IX. 


According  to  Sykcellus  : 

52  years. 

Belus 

...reigned 

55  years. 

42 

Ninus 

52 

38 

Semiramis . . . 

42 

30 

Ninyas 

38 

40 

Arius  ....... 

30 

30 

Araiius  ,.,,, 

40 

38 

Xerxes  ..... 

Q 

30 
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IVi<Mrr»pby. 

■A.  M. 

2789. 
».  c. 

1215 


Table  continued. 


According  to  Eusebius  : 
Belochus  .......  MM*. reigned 

Batons  

Altadas  .................... 

Mamitus  

Manchaleus 

Spherus  . •••.•••••••••••••• 

Mamitus  • ••• 

Spaxctus  

Astacadis  

Amyntes 

Belochus  

Belle  pares  ................. 

Lamprides  ................. 

So&are* 

l^un  pare* 

Panyas 

Sosarmus 

Mitreus 

Tautancs  . . 

Teuteus 


Thimeus  . ■••• 

Dercilu* 

Eupulcs  

Luosthenes  

Pyrialidet  

Ophratcus  

Ophratenes 

Ocrazapes  

Tones  Concoleros,  by  the  ^ 
Greeks  called  Sardanapalus  ) 

Total  .... 


35  years. 

Armarmthres  .........  reigned 

38  years. 

.52 

Belochus  

3.5 

32 

Balieus  

52 

30 

Sethos 

32 

32 

Mam  vt  Ini* 

30 

20 

ASthalius 

28 

30 

40 

Sphorus  

Mamvlus  

22 

30 

40 

Sparthscus 

42 

45 

Ascatades  

48 

25 

Amvntcs 

45 

30 

Belochus 

25 

32 

Belatores  

30 

20 

l-ampridcs . 

30 

30 

S os  are*  

20 

45 

Lampracs  

30 

19 

Panvas  

45 

27 

Sosarmus  

22 

32 

Mithraus 

27 

40 

Tcutamus,  or  Tautancs. . ...... 

32 

Teutteus 

44 

Arabelus «... 

42 

Chaiaus 

45 

30 

Ancbus  

38 

40 

Babios 

37 

38 

• • • 

45 

Dercvlus  

40 

30 

Enpacnies 

48 

20 

Laosthenes  

45 

50 

Pertiades 

30 

42 

Ophratmus 

21 

20 

Ephcceres 

52 

Acraganes  

42 

— 

Thonos  Concoleros  

15 

Spfnlrami* 

A.  N. 

2789. 

B.  C. 

1215. 


1 ,240  years. 


Total. 


1 ,460  year*. 


Srmirami*.  All  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
wrapped  in  such  impalpable  obscurity,  that,  as  in  most 
similar  cases,  tradition  has  furnished  an  entertaining 
Action,  instead  of  communicating  substantial  truth,  ft 
is  our  duty,  however,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  earliest 
traces  of  truth  in  the  history  of  all  nations ; and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  certain  alleged  facts  in  those  obscure 
periods  as  we  find  them,  though  our  own  opinion  of 
their  authenticity  may  be  slight  indeed.  The  outline 
of  the  history  of  Seminuni*  may  be  perfectly  mytholo- 
gical, and  yet  the  story  itself  contain  some  unques- 
tionable facts. 

Fabled  We  are  accordingly  told  that  she  was  descended  from 

descent  of  tjjC  celebrated  goddess  Derccto,  to  whom  a temple  was 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon,  in  Syria.  Derceto, 
it  is  reported,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Venus, 
was  punished  by  the  offended  goddess  causing  her  to 
indulge  a violent  passion  for  a youth  who  was  present- 
ing a sacrifice  to  her.  in  company  with  many  others  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  ultimately  had 
a daughter  by  him ; but  fueling  the  deepest  shame  on 
account  of  the  ciime  site  had  committed,  she  had  re- 
course to  the  still  more  criminal  expedient  of  attempt- 
ing conceal ment.  by.  murdering  her  paramour  and  ex- 
posing the  infant  in  a desert.  Driven  to  distraction  by 


the  consciousness  of  what  she  had  done,  she  attempted 
to  get  rid  for  ever  of  the  remorseful  feeling  by  throwing 
herself  into  the  lake,  when  she  was  instantly  trans- 
formed into  a fish.  The  child  is  said  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously preserved  alive  by  a flock  of  doves  or  pigeons, 
by  whom  it  was  fed  with  milk,  and  whose  downy  wings 
afforded  shelter  from  inclement  skies.  The  birds  were 
observed  to  procure  cheese,  as  a more  substantial  food, 
when  their  little  protect  seemed  to  require  it,  till  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  having  taken  the  child  under 
their  protection,  tne  king’s  principal  shepherd,  Simma, 
having  no  family,  at  length  adopted  her  under  the  name 
of  Semiramis,  a Syriac  term  signifying  dotes  or  pigeons, 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  preservation. 
Mr.  Brvaut  has  remarked  that  the  name  is  compounded 
of  Sama  and  Ramas  or  Ramis,  implying  a divine  token, 
the  type  of  providence;  and  that,  as  a military  ensign, 
it  consisted  of  the  figure  of  a dove,  probably  encircled 
with  the  iris,  these  emblems  being  frequently  repre- 
sented together.  Those  who  inarched  under  that 
standard,  or  paid  deference  to  the  emblem,  were  styled 
Neman m and  Semorim.  One  of  tho  gates  of  Baby  lon 
was  called  the  gate  of  Semiramis,  from  having,  as  he 
believes,  the  sacred  emblem  of  Sama-rama,  or  the  dove, 
engraven  over  it  by  way  of  distinction : and  most  likely 
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Ttfegrapfay-  the  lofty  obelisk  of  Semiramis,  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
derived  its  name  from  the  same  hieroglyphic.  We  may, 
a.  M-  at  least,  ascertain  thus  much,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
2789.  Semiramis  was  born  at  or  near  Asealon. 
n.  c.  According  to  Mr.  Drvant,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
1215.  that  prevails  among  authors  with  regard  to  the  time 
Turn-  when  when  Semiramis  lived,  is  such  as  must  necessarily  dis- 
jwmjranus  credit  her  entire  history ; but  without  admitting  so 
,Tl  ' large  a conclusion,  the  following  list  will  exhibit  a very 
extraordinary  variation ; at  the  same  time  we  have  al- 
ready intimated  that  the  widest  chronological  devia- 
tions do  not  by  any  menus  disprove  the  existence  or 
the  alleged  actions  of  great  characters.  The  course  of 
our  history  assigns  her  to  the  age  of  Ninus,  and  the 
record  of  Iter  achievements  bring  her  into  contact  with 
certain  remarkable  events  of  indubitable  occurrence. 

Years. 

According  to  Syneellus,  Semirtmis  lived  before  Christ . . (177 


fvtariu* 1060 

Heiriru*,  

EassMas ip84 

Jackwn 1964 

Archbp.  IMter. 1SI5 

Philo  ltibtiua,  from  Sanchoniathon 1(00 

ilnwiiu, 713 


Tradition  has  given  to  Semintmis  surpassing  beauty 
and  captivating  talents,  which  we  must  of  course  ex- 
pect to  find  after  reading  the  account  of  her  romantic 
infancy.  It  would  be  a sad  defect  in  the  story  to  de- 
scribe the  heroine  of  such  adventures  as  any  thing  less 
than  a demi-goddess.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  admit 
that  she  did  possess  certain  interesting  and  great  nua- 
lities  of  mind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Menon,  n principal 
person  iu  the  king's  council,  and  governor  of  Assyria, 
having  been  commissioned  to  inspect  the  cattle,  saw 
Semiramis  at  the  house  of  Simma,  and  falling  deeply 
in  love,  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him  to  Nineveh, 
Ifcr  mar-  vhere  his  attachment  was  rewarded  in  marriage,  and 
stage.  from  which  propitious  union  proceeded  two  sons.  She 
possessed  an  uncontrolled  influence  over  her  admiring 
husband,  whose  own  celebrity  was  enhanced  by  the 
suggestions  of  her  wisdom,  and  who,  consequently,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  an  implicit  deference  to  her  judg- 
ment. 

Visit  to  the  In  the  progress  of  his  conquests  in  Bactria,  after  sub- 
cwnp  before  doing  all  the  cities  and  strong  holds,  when  Ninus  bc- 
u«cim.  sieged  Bactria,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  Semiramis 
resorted  to  the  camp,  at  the  call,  as  it  is  said,  of  her 
impatient  husband,  who  was  a close  attendant  upon  the 
king.  Having  acquired  that  ascendancy  which  superior 
understandings  soon  obtain  over  those  of  less  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity,  she  ventured  to  express  herself 
freely  upon  the  methods  which  were  adopted  in  con- 
ducting the  siege,  pointing  out  what  she  deemed  to  be 
errors,  and  suggesting  especially  the  advantage  likely 
to  ensue  from  attacking  the  citadel,  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  strength,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
more  vulnerable,  indeed,  but  less  important  parts  of 
the  defence.  She  prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  appointed 
to  lead  .a  division  of  picked  men,  who  were  particularly 
skilled  in. climbing,  and  with  these  she  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  seiring  on  the  citadel,  and  opening  a passage 
for  the  Assyrians. 

Njnnsmar-  The  extraordinary  daring  displayed  in  this  action, 
mi  twr.  and  the  success  of  her  spirited  efforts,  soon  met  with 
an  appropriate  reward,  and,  together  with  her  beauty, 
occasioned  Ninus  ultimately  to  cherish  so  ardent  and 


irresistible  a passion  for  her,  that  be  used  every  means  SenUr-wns. 
to  induce  her  husband  to  relinquish  her  to  him.  In 
vain,  however,  did  he  solicit;  in  vain  did  he  even  pro-  a.  m. 
mise  Menon  his  own  daughter  Sosana  iu  marriage ; till  27*9. 
at  last,  proceeding  from  entreaties  to  threats,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  cruel  one  of  putting  out  his  eyes,  her  p215. 
husband  committed  suicide  in  despair,  and  the  in- 
famous couquoror  possessed  himself  of  Semiramis,  aud 
exalted  her  to  an  iU-acquircd  sovereignty. 

After  the  return  of  Ninus  from  this  war,  iu  which  he  Si«r«j 
had  accumulated  immense  treasures,  Semiramis  brought 
him  a son,  who  was  called  Ninyas.  Soon  after  Ninus 
died,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  bride. 

Some  have  attributed  his  death  to  assassination,  and 
that  by  her  who  was  indebted  for  her  honours  solely  to 
his  partiality.  They  represent  Semiramis  as  requesting 
the  king  to  entrust  her  with  the  sovereign  power  for 
five  days,  with  which  his  ardent  affection  induced  him 
to  comply.  No  sooner  was  she  in  this  situation,  than 
having  already  secured  the  interest  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  state  by  her  unbounded  liberalities,  she 
put  Ninus  to  death,  or,  at  least,  immured  him  in  prison  i>nuh  of 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  This  act  of  perfidy  can  Ninus. 
scarcely,  however,  with  anv  probability,  be  imputed  to 
her,  especially  as  she  paitf  her  husbaud  extraordinary 
sepulchral  honours,  rearing  over  him  a mound  of  earth, 
nine  stadia  in  height  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  was 
visible  from  every  quarter,  to  a considerable  distance 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  continued  for  many 
ages. 

Ambitious  and  aspiring  to  the  last  degree,  Semiramis  Babvl-.it 
now  determined  to  commence  some  mighty  undertaking  Wit. 
that  should  transmit  her  name  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions ; and,  as  it  regarded  her  contemporaries  in  parti- 
cular, effectually  conceal  the  meanness  of  her  birth. 
Collecting,  therefore,  out  of  all  the  numerous  provinces 
of  her  empire,  no  fewer  tban  two  millions  of  men,  she 
set  about  the  building  of  Babylon,  a city  whose  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  have  excited  the  astonishment 
of  all  subsequent  times.  Tbe  natural  propensity  of 
mankind,  however,  to  exaggeration,  ought,  perhaps,  to 
induce  us  to  receive,  with  some  abatements,  the  won- 
derful descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers.  By  some 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  Being,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
admitted  to  have  completed  the  labour.  A minute  de- 
scription of  the  city  would  by  no  means  be  proper  in 
this  place ; nevertheless  it  is  due  to  Semiramis,  as  tbe 
alleged  original  projector,*  to  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  design. 

Babylon  was  erected  on  either  side  the  river  Eu-  Description 
phrates,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  sur-  o{  B*hyk»o, 
rounded  with  walls,  which,  according  to  the  dimensions 
given  by  Herodotus,  who  had  visited  this  famous  city, 
were  eighty-seven  feet  in  thickness,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  fur- 
longs, or  sixty  miles,  in  circuit.  These  walls  en- 
compassed the  city  in  the  form  of  a square,  each  side 
of  which  was  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  built  of 

• Grutius  (de  Vcr.  ltd.  Christ.  $ xvi.  in  not.  63.)  opposes  tbU 
representation.  He  says,  “ it  is  a false  tradition  of  the  Greeks 
that  Babylon  was  built  by  Seraimrats ; and  this  error  is  refuted  by 
Berosus  in  Ills  Chaldutca  * Josephus  in  his  first  book  against  Anpioo 
mad  others."  Falsa  aakrm  a Greets  prodi turn  caaditarn  » Senti- 
ramida  Babytonero,  etiam  Bcrosus  in  ChaJd&icis  prodidit,  tit  nos 
Josephus  docct  contra  Aptuoneni  prtmo  ; cundamque  : erron-m  turn 
cx  Ptulonc  Biblie,  turn  ex  Dorotbeo  Sidooso  refielfit  Julius  Flmicus. 

9 2 
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Hitigr*|ilif.  thicks  cemented  wnh  bitumen.  On  the  outside  was 
v— x'-v-'w'  a vast  ditch,  filled  with  water  and  lined  with  bricks. 

M.  Twenty-five  gates  were  in  every  side  of  this  square, 
2789.  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred ; all  of 
solid  brass.  Between  every  two  were  four  towers,  and 
12i  e-  four  additional  ones  at  the  four  corners.  From  all  the 
Description  proceeded  streets  in  straight  lines,  each  street 
at  Babylon,  being  fifteen  miles  in  length,  fifty  in  number,  ami  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  Other  minor  divisions 
also  occurred,  aud  the  whole  city  contained  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  squares,  each  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  The  river  ran  through  the 
city  from  north  to  south,  and  on  each  side  was  a quay, 
of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a 
hundred  stadia  in  length.  In  these  walls  were  gates  of 
brass,  and  from  each  of  them  steps  descending  into  the 
river.  A bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great 
beauty  and  admirable  contrivance,  a furlong  in  length 
anil  thirty  feet  in  brvudlh.  The  arches  were  constructed 
with  large  stones  fastened  together  with  chains  of  iron 
and  lead.  As  the  Euphrates  overflows  during  the 
summer  months,  through  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals  were  cut  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  water*  into  the  Tigris,  and  vast  arti- 
ficial embankments  were  raised  on  eacli  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  an  immense 
lake,  forty  miles  square,  was  excuvated  to  the  depth, 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  thirty-live  feet,  and  into 
this  hike  the  river  was  turned  till  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

H)c  ancient  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  was  a palace,  and  these 
P**,,or  had  a subterraneous  communication.  The  an- 
cient palace,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  was 
thirty  furlongs,  or  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  in 
the  circuit  of  its  walls;  and  the  one  at  the  opposite,  or 
western  side,  was  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  It  was  encompassed  by  three  walls,  one  within 
the  other,  all  of  which  were  adorned  with  curious 
sculpture,  representing,  in  the  most  accurate  and 
striking  manner,  different  species  of  animals.  Among 
these  was  a hunting-piece,  exhibiting  wild  beasts,  each 
four  cubits  in  height,  and  in  the  centre  a portrait  uf 
Semiramis  on  horseback,  in  the  act  of  throwing  her 
javelin  at  a leopard;  while  her  husband,  Ninas,  ap- 
peared in  close  contest  with  a lion  which  he  had 
pierced.  This  pulace  contained,  among  other  speci- 
mens of  magnificence,  three  rooms  of  brass,  one  under 
each  gate,  where  certain  festivals  were  celebrated,  and 
which  were  opened  by  a mechanical  contrivance.  To 
this  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  Greeks,  and  with  such  admiration,  were  after- 
wards attached. 

Temple  of  Semiramis  erected  a temple  (o  Bolus,  in  the  midst 
Belm.  0f  ^ which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  palace.  It  was  remark  aide  for  the 
height  of  one  of  its  towers,  of  which  there  were 
eight  in  the  whole,  built  one  above  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  a square  at  the  foundation, 
of  a furlong  on  each  side,  or  half  a mile  in  the  whole 
circuit,  and  a furlong  in  height.  The  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  have  observed,  that  “ the  words 
of  Herodotus  arc  £►•  ptau  ?c  row  ip«  xvpyoc  tmptmc 
oiKoiofirirui.  treat  it*  eat  ro  pi)*oc  wuro  ivpoc , ten  <tt«  rurw 
r*»  oXXoc  irvpyoc  Km  irrpoc  fiu\ti 

in  rwrw,  ptXP*t  " mfpymu.  In  thr  midst  of'  the 
temple  a solid  loser  is  built,  of  a furlong  in  length,  and 


as  much  in  breadth  ; and  upon  this  tower  another  tower  is  Sttnimmta. 
erected , and  another  again  upon  that , and  so  on  to  the 
number  of  eight  tauten r.  It  is  true,  the  word  pqKoc  A. 
which  wc  here  translate  length,  muy  also  signify  2789. 
height ; but  some  authors  having  thence  supposed,  — 
as  the  construction  seems  to  require,  that  the  first  .j.,' 
tower  was  a furlong  high,  and  concluding  the  other 
seven  to  be  of  equal  height,  have  made  the  whole  a 
mile  high ; to  avoid  which  extravagant  consequence, 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  understand  Herodotus 
as  we  have  rendered  the  passage,  unless  the  furioug 
be  taken  for  the  height  of  ail  the  eight  towers.* 

(.-Inc.  Utriv.  Hist,  voh  i.  b.  i.  c.  2.)  It  appears  to 
us,  that  the  construction  of  thr  passage  will  not 
allow  this  last  conclusion ; for  whether  the  word 
/tijKoc  be  rendered  height  or  length,  it  evidently  refers 
to  the  Jirst  tower;  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
another  was  built  upon  this,"  ami  so  on.  \Ve  conclude, 
therefore,  that  these  words  of  Herodotus  refer  to  its 
length  and  iu  breadth,  without  adverting  at  all  to  its 
height,  which  .Strabo  says  was  also  a furlong,  or  660 
feet.  According  to  this  lust-mentioned  author,  it  was 
exactly  a furlong  everyway.  As  this  erection  must  have 
exceeded  the  elevation  of  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Bocburt  considers  if  as  the  identical  tower 
which  was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  Await, 
round  it.  In  the  different  stories  were  rooms  of  great 
extent,  having  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars;  and 
over  the  whole  was  an  observatory*  which  suited  the 
astronomical  turn  of  the  Babylonians.  The  chief  pur- 
pose, however,  to  which  this  temple  was  devoted  was 
that  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Iklus,  or  Baal,  as  well 
as  several  other  gods,  to  whom  chapels  were  appro- 
priated in  different  parts  of  the  lower,  which  continued 
immense  riches  in  btatucs,  censers,  cups,  aud  sacred 
vessels  of  massy  gold.  On  the  top  Semiramis  placed 
three  golden  statues,  of  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Rhea. 

That  of  Jupiter  was  forty  feet  high,  and  weighed  a 
thousand  Babylonish  talents,  each  talent  being  equal 
to  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas.  The  statue  of 
Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight,  and  sitting  on  a golden 
throne,  with  lions  at  each  knee,  and  two  serpents  of 
silver,  weighing  thirty  talents  each.  The  statue  of 
Juno  was  erect,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  and  weighed  eight 
hundred  talents,  grasping  a serpent  by  the  head  with 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  holding  a sceptre  en- 
riched with  gems.  A table  of  beaten  gold  was  common 
to  these  three  divinities,  forty  feet  iu  length  and  fifteen 
in  breadth,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  talents.  On 
the  table  were  two  goblets,  of  thirty  talents,  aud  two 
censers  of  five  hundred  talents  each,  aud  three  vases, 
or  bowls,  of  prodigious  magnitude  arul  value  : the  one 
appropriated  to  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  heeu  twelve 
hundred  Babylonish  talents  in  weight,  'file  calculation 
of  Diodorus  makes  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple 
to  amount  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold,  Uollin  observes  the  sixth  part  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred  is  one  thousand  and  fifty ; 
consequently,  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold.  Now  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  silver 
are  worth  upwards  of  two  millions  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver*  among  the  ancients,  we  reckon  as  ten  to 
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Dw^npbj.  one  l therefore.  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  one  and  twenty 
A.  M<  millions  sterling. 

2789.  Semiramis  further  adorned  her  capital  with  a re- 
^ markable  obelisk,  which  was  hewn  out  of  the  moun- 
1*21  “i  ta’n*  °f  Armenia,  and  which,  having  been  conveyed  to 
ObdWk  * river  by  an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  asses 
employed  for  the  purpose,  was  transported  to  the  city, 
ana  made  to  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  dimensions  were  a hundred  and  twenty -five  feel  in 
height,  five  in  breadth,  and  five  in  thickness. 

Although  the  construction  of  so  stupendous  a place 
as  Babylon  might  seem,  to  all  ordinary  calculators, 
amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of 
one  reign,  however  distinguished,  and  however  pro- 
longed, yet  this  extraordinary  woman  built  several 
other  cities  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  magnificence  and  utility,  as  they  afforded 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  different  parts  of  her 
empire. 

Passage  Peaceful  and  laborious  occupations  did  not  long 
through  furnish  scope  enough  for  the  enterprising  ambition  of 
Mcdu.  l]iat  mind  which  now  ruled  the  Babylonish  empire. 

Assembling  u numerous  army,  Semi  rami  s marched  at 
the  head  of  it  into  Media,  and  at  her  first  considerable 
encampment,  near  a mountain  called  Bagistan,  she 
arranged  a 1>eniitiiu)  garden  twelve  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  base  of  the  mountain  she  had  a statue 
erected  representing  herself  attended  with  a hundred 
of  her  guards.  It  is  reported  of  her,  that  she  ascended 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  on  the  packs  and  loads 
carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden  in  her  train ; a circum- 
stance by  no  means  unlikely,  beiug  quite  in  unison 
with  her  adventurous  and  heroic  character,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  advance  her  reputation  in  such  an 
age  and  country.  Always  intent  upon  whatever  might 
conduce  to  throw  a magnificence  around  her  name  and 
dominion,  at  the  next  encampment,  which  was  at 
C’haon,  a Median  city,  she  formed  another  garden  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  or  rock,  and  added  several 
splendid  edifices,  from  which  she  might  command  a 
view  of  her  army  and  the  widely-extended  prospect 
that  stretched  before  the  eye  in  every  direction.  She 
is  accused  of  having  devoted  much  time  at  this  place 
to  voluptuousness ; a voluptuousness,  too,  which  was 
associated  with  wanton  brutality ; for  whoever  ac- 
quiesced in  her  criminal  solicitations  was  immediately 
afterwards  put  to  death,  no  doubt  with  the  political 
design  of  preventing  all  possible  chance  of  accession  to 
influence  and  empire.  Ecbatan.  or  Ecbatunn,  was  the 
next  halting  place,  in  the  way  to  which  the  queen  cut 
a passage  through  a precipitous  mountain,  called 
Zarcmum,  or,  as  some  represent  it,  levelled  it  to  the 
plain,  though  of  considerable  extent;  and  upon  her 
. arrival  at  the  city,  proceeded  upon  her  usual  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  erecting  something  to  perpetuate  her  name 
and  glory.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  a palace 
of  great  extent  and  splendour ; to  which  work  she  added 
others  of  more  importance,  as  the  formation  of  aque- 
ducts to  supply  the  city  with  water,  of  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  in  extreme  need. 

Peril*.  Semiramis  proceeded  bonce  into  Persia,  and  traversed 
the  rest  of  her  Asiatic  provinces,  every  where  erecting 
palaces,  towns,  and  cities,  levelling  hills  that  ob- 
structed her  course,  or  were  calculated  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  future  traveller,  and,  in  the  more  cham- 


paign countries,  nuking  up  hills  to  diversify  the  scene,  Scminunt*. 
and  to  serve  as  memorials  of  her  principal  commanders. 

These  were  generally  called  the  “ Works  of  Semiramis,”  a.  m. 
and  long  survived  her.  2789. 

From  Asia  she  passed  into  Egypt  and  the  sandy 
tracts  of  Libya.  Her  curiosity  induced  her,  while  in  jo  1 5. 
these  parts,  to  pay  a visit  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Eg_v|Jt. 
Jupiter  Ammon,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making 
inquiry  of  the  oracle  how  long  she  hud  to  live.  The 
answer  was  little  calculated  to  afford  her  satisfaction, 
unless  her  personal  comforts  were  of  inferior  consider- 
ation to  her  posthumous  reputation.  She  was  told,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that  she  should  die  when  her 
sou  Ninyas  conspired  against  her  life ; and  that,  after 
her  decease,  some  of  the  nations  of  Asia  should  render 
her  divine  honours. 

At  length  she  marched  back  again  to  Bactria,  after 
settling  tlm  affairs  of  .Ethiopia ; but  her  restless  spirit 
was  unable  to  remain  inactive  aud  tranquil.  New  pro- 
jects presented  themselves  to  her  imagination,  which 
she  hastened  to  carry  into  execution.  India,  of  whose  India, 
immense  riches  and  boundless  fertility  she  had  been 
informed,  attracted  her  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  her  last 
attention.  She  appointed  Bactria  os  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  un  army  of  prodigious  magnitude,  which 
she  assiduously  collected  out  of  every  province  of  her 
empire.  The  choicest  men  were  every  where  selected, 
and  shipwrights  from  Phumicia,  Syria,  CypruB,  and 
other  places,  were  employed  to  frame  vessels,  which 
she  proposed  to  transport  over  land  in  detached  pieces, 
in  order  to  cross  the  Indus.  The  reason  of  this  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  the  information  that  the  hanks 
of  that  river,  and  the  vicinity  in  general,  were  infertile 
in  wood,  which  circumstance  might  have  occasioned  a 
considerable  hinderance,  if  not  a final  frustration  of  her 
enterprise. 

Having  found  that  the  Indians  relied  upon  their 
elephants,  in  which  their  strength  was  considered 
as  chiefly  consisting,  Semiramis  devised  a very  singular 
expedient.  To  meet  her  adversary  on  equal  terms,  at 
least  to  impress  him  with  that  sentiment  respecting  her 
preparations,  she  determined  to  attempt  au  imitation  Imitation  nf 
of  these  elephants,  since  she  hud  no  means  of  procuring  the  rle- 
tlicm,  aud  accordingly  caused  three  hundred  thuusaud  P*intt. 
oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  distributing  their  flesh  among 
her  necessitous  subjects.  This  being  done,  she  ordered 
their  hides  to  be  s lulled,  and  so  placed  upon  camels 
that  these  animals  might  resemble  elephants  in  their 
size ; and,  to  complete  the  delusion,  each  one  was  to 
be  led  by  a man,  according  to  the  Indian  method  of 
advancing  to  battle.  Perseus,  long  after,  is  said  to 
have  employed  a similar  stratagem  against  the  Romans. 

Such  preparations  for  war  could  not  long  remain 
concealed  from  the  party  against  whom  they  were 
destined ; and  accordingly,  the  Indian  king,  by  name 
Stabrobates,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  information  of  the 
projected  invasion  of  his  territory,  diligently  applied 
himself  to  every  precautionary  measure.  He  assembled 
an  army  which  he  thought  might  be  competent  to  meet 
the  sharp  encounter  with  that  of  Semiramis,  and,  in 
fact,  which  greatly  exceeded  it  in  point  of  numbers ; 
and  having  dispatched  his  hunters  in  every  direction, 
procured  a fresh  and  large  supply  of  elephants.  That 
nothing  might  he  defective,  he  constructed  four  thou- 
sand bouts  of  the  bamboos  which  the  rivets  of  India 
furnish  in  abundance. 
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Btofpby.  Thu*  prepared  for  die  attack,  Stabrobates,  however, 
did  not  neglect  any  proceeding  which  might  tend  to 
A>  M>  avert  the  threatened  calamity  and  spare  the  fatal 
2789  consequences  that  must  necessarily  attend  upon  the 

— - commencement  of  hostilities.  He  accordingly  dis- 

1215  ambassadors  to  die  invading  army  to  demand 

The  prep*-  reason  of  die  meditated  attack,  to  inquire  who  she 
was,  and  to  upbraid  her  for  this  unprovoked  act  of 
Subrobatri  aggression.  A private  letter  was  communicated  at  the 
same  time  to  the  queen,  in  which  her  character  was  by 
no  means  spared,  and  in  whirh.  iu  case  of  victory,  she 
was  threatened  with  the  most  cruel  death.  This  only 
excited  a smile,  and  she  dcsiml  the  king's  ambassador 
to  return  for  answer,  that  she  would,  in  a little  time, 
let  him  know  who  she  was.  that  her  actions  would  soon 
make  him  better  acquainted  with  her.  Advancing 
to  the  river  Indus,  she  immediately  attempted  the  pas- 
sage by  mean*  of  boats  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  show  ot  resistance  which  the 
enemy  made  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  two  fleets 
encountered  each  other,  aud  animated  with  an  equal 
courage,  the  contest  was  long  and  sanguinary : the  one 
partv  was  fighting  for  glory,  and  stimulated  hv  the 
recollection  of  n splendid  succession  of  past  achieve- 
ments, the  other,  for  hereditary  empire,  which  an 
insatiable  ambition  was  endeavouring  to  WTest  from 
a just  possession.  Victory  for  a considerable  time 
seemed  to  hover  between  each  hostile  armament,  till  at 
Victory  length  she  descended  amongst  the  invaders,  who  sunk  a 
over  Su-  thousand  of  the  Indian  boats,  and  captured  an  immense 
bfobaics.  multitude !®f  prisoners.  Before  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  the  conqueror  had  taken  from  the  various  villages 
and  towns  no  less,  it  is  said,  than  a hundred  thousand. 
Success  stimulating  her  activity,  Semiramis  pressed 
forward  into  the  country  in  pursuit  of  her  fugitive 
enemies, — fugitive,  as  some  report,  by  stratagem,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the  queen  into  circum- 
stances from  which  she  would  not  be  able  to  extricate 
herself.  It  seems  probable,  however,  had  this  been 
the  real  plan  of  the  Indians,  the  passage  of  the  river 
and  the  possession  of  the  opposite  banks  would  not 
have  been  so  fiercely  contested,  and  consequently,  that 
necessity,  rather  than  cunning,  dictated  a hasty  with- 
drnwment  of  the  Indian  forces.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
queen,  having  left  a division  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  constructed 
to  cross  the  river,  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Her  array  of  counterfeit  elephants  at  first  struck  terror 
into  the  Indian  army ; hut  their  fears  were  soon  dissi- 
pated by  the  treacherous  information  of  certain  de- 
serters. who  gave  them  an  account  of  this  stratagem, 
and  rc-inspircd  them  with  courage.  Facing  ubout, 
therefore,  to  meet  their  pursuers,  n second  battle  en- 
sued. Some  advantage  was  at  first  obtained  on  the 
side  of  Semiramis:  the  horses  of  the  enemy  being 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unusual  scent  of  the  hides, 
which  thequeen  pcrcciv ing,  commenced  a furious  attack, 
and  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body.  The  Indian 
infantry,  however,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sta- 
brobates and  supported  by  their  elephants,  advanced  to 
battle  with  great  regularity  and  firmness.  The  counterfeit 
elephants  of  Semiramis  soon  proved  not  only  useless, 
but  obstructive,  and  contributed  materially  to  a speedy 
Cotnluiof  and  most  disastrous  defeat.  The  two  chiefs  of  the 
SnaimnU  reSpccUve  armies  now  met  iu  single  combat,  the  Indian 
j2b«  Ung.  P™**  hav‘DS  advancc'1  at  ,l>c  1>ca<1  of  to*  wing, 


on  a stately  < h-phant,  while  .Semiramis  charged  in  front  f*mirnmU. 

of  her  left.  The  king  wounded  her  in  two  place*,  first 

in  the  arm  with  'uj  uiiow,  then,  us  she  was  turning  to  A. 

retreat,  finding  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  in  the  2789. 

shoulder.  The  swiftness  of  her  borne,  however,  enabled 

her  to  escape  the  mortal  wound,  and  she  hurried  back  1*215 

with  lier  whole  army  to  the  river  which  she  had  so 

lately  passed  amidst  shouts  of  triumph.  She  was  in-  wounded, 

debted  to  two  circumstances  for  her  ultimate  escape;  *mi escape*. 

the  one,  was  the  superstition  of  her  pursuers  (Stabro- 

bates  having  been  warned,  as  he  gave  out,  against 

crossing  the  river,  by  an  oracular  interdiction);  the 

other,  by  a judicious  manoeuvre  of  her  own  ; for  so  soon 

as  the  ir.ani  body  of  the  army  had  effected  the  passage, 

and  many  of  » he  Indians  were  rushing  over  in  pursuit, 

the  queen  ordered  the  bridge  to  lie  destroyed,  which 

instantly  plat  t-d  her  in  circumstances  of  security,  while 

many  ot  the  enemy  perished.  She  suffered  a prodigious 

loss,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but  on  the  brink  of  the 

Indus,  iu  consequence  of  the  excessive  crowd  of  her 

fugitive  army,  who  trampled  each  other  to  death,  or 

forced  multitudes  of  their  companions  into  the  river. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  now  took  place,  and  the  dis- 
appointed invader  retreated,  with  only  one-third  of  her 
original  army,  to  console  her  ambition  at  BActria. 

Thus  ended  the  glory  of  Semiramis,  and,  soou  after,  ffa  4^^ 
her  life.  One  of  the  eunuchs  of  her  palace  had  inspired 
her  own  son  with  the  desire  of  poisoning  his  mother. 

When  she  diioovcrcd  the  conspiracy,  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  punish  the  offenders,  from  her  recollecting,  as 
it  is  said,  the  oracular  prediction  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  deeming  it  the  express  ap|>ointnienl  of  heaven  that 
at  this  time  site  should  die.  She  accordingly  relin- 
quished the  government  in  favour  of  her  son,  and 
issued  proclamations  to  her  subjects  intimating  her 
desire  that  he  t-hould  be  received  as  king.  Her  retire- 
ment seems  to  have  been  partly  compulsory  and  partly 
ambitious,  for  she  wished  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to 
her,  in  consequence,  os  the  oracle  had  expressed  it, 
of  **  vanishing  from  the  sight  of  men."  It  was  given 
out  that  she  left  this  world  ill  the  form  of  a dove,  at- 
tended by  a flock  of  those  birds  which  settled  on  her 
palace  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  departure;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  dovo 
ever  afterwards.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after 
having  reigned  forty-two  years  over  the  greatest  portion 
of  Asia. 

Justin  gives  a different  account.  He  represents  Ju»tin'a  *e- 
Semiramis,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  as  being  count  of  Iter 
fearful  of  entrusting  the  government  to  her  son  because  <*€***1’ 
of  his  youth,  and  equally  apprehensive  of  incurring 
danger  should  she  venture  openly  to  assume  the  reins 
for  herself,  ruled  in  the  initiic  of  Mimas,  and  at  length 
falling  violently  in  love  with  him,  he  slew  her  in  conse- 
quence of  her  attempts  to  engage  him  in  a compliance 
with  her  criminal  intentions.  There  is  something,  how- 
ever, both  unnatural  and  improbable  in  this  statement, 
although  she  must  be  allowed,  by  the  corresponding 
testimony  of  all  historians,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
addicted  to  nil  the  guilty  forms  of  pleasure. 

The  life  of  Semiramis  seems  attended  with  no  incon- 
siderable difficulty,  from  the  extraordinary  actions  at- 
tributed to  her.  and  which  appear  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  state  of  military  science  at  the  time; 
indeed,  they  rather  assume  the  air  of  romance  than 
comport  with  The  sober  realities  of  genuine  history.  Jt 


N I N Y A S. 


no 


Biography.  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Greek  writers  may  have 
blended  into  one  the  actions  of  many,  and  invested  a 
a.  w.  single  n i«rti  with  the  splendour  and  glory  which,  in  point 
2789.  of  fact,  ought  to  have  been  distributed  over  a much 
ji7"c.  more  extensive  surface  of  history,  partly  front  ignorance 
1215.  °nd  misconception,  uud  partly  from  the  inveterate  love 
of  the  marvellous.  It  is  well  known  that  they  did  this 
in  reference  to  most  of  their  distinguished  characters  *, 
the  achievements  of  many  eminent  men,  even  of 
different  ages  and  centuries,  being  concentrated  in  one 
favourite  hero.  “ That  there  was  such  a woman  as 
Semiramis,*  observe  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  in  a note,  “ we  doubt  not  in  the  least;  but 
that  there  ever  was  a woman,  of  any  name,  that  per- 
formed actions  like  what  is  here  reported,  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe.  Her  birth,  her  elevation,  her  reign,  and 
her  death,  are  nil  extraordinary,  unnatural,  and  im- 
possible, as  related  by  the  bulk  of  historians ; but 
above  all,  her  antiquity,  which  is  exaggerated  so  mon- 
strously by  Joseph  SeaJigcr  and  Reineccius,  is  a matter 
so  easily  disproved  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
and  country,  that  it  were  sufficient  to  destroy  whatever 
other  extravagance  is  advanced  of  her.  Conon  makes 
her  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Atossa,  or  Semira- 
mis,  who  reigned  twelve  years  with  her  father  Belo- 
chus,  the  eighteenth  King  of  Assyria,  according  to 
Eusebius  ; and,  in  the  same  place,  calls  her  the  daugh- 
ter, and  not  the  wife  of  Ninns  ; though  copies,  it  must 
be  confessed,  differ  in  the  reading,  and  have  sometimes 
mother  instead  of  daughter.  But  this  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  of  its  congruity  with  the  author's 
meaning,  who  makes  her  the  Atossa  of  Belochus,  who 
were  confessedly  daughter  and  father.  Belochus  then 
must  have  been  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias ; and  he,  instead 
of  being  the  first  or  the  second  king  of  Assyria,  is, 
according  to  Eusebius,  the  eighteenth  king:  this  takes 
much  from  the  antiquity  of  both;  and  we  are  ready  to 
subscribe  to  the  same : and  the  rather,  as  it  may  be 
observed  hereafter,  to  quadrate  with  Herodotus,  and 
is  much  more  conformable  to  what  we  know  of  the 
true  and  more  certain  history  of  this  monarchy  * 

Her  cha-  Whether  the  actions  recorded  of  this  remarkable  woman 
ntcurr  be  truly  attributable  to  an  individual,  or  form  rather 


a concentrated  view  of  the  achievements  of  several  Scatiremt*. 
distinct  sovereigns,  enough  may  be  gathered  to  prove 
the  general  spirit  and  character  of  Semiramis.  What-  a.  m. 
ever  be  her  precise  chronology  and  history,  it  is  2789. 
evident  she  possessed  a masculine  mind,  and  that  ^71*, 
native  force  of  character  which  give*  to  certain  persons  1215, 
an  unquestionable  superiority  over  others  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  and  enables  them,  when  ele- 
vated to  commanding  situations,  in  some  degree,  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  empires.  It  is  said  of  Semira- 
mis, by  Valerius  Maximus,  that  her  very  presence  was 
sufficiently  overawing  at  once  to  Quell  sedition  among 
her  people.  One  day,  in  particular,  when  she  was  Anecdote  frf 
engaged  in  dressing,  she  received  information  of  a Sewlnmb. 
tumult  in  the  city.  Upon  this  she  sallied  forth  with 
her  head  htUf-dreassd,  and  in  that  condition  addressed 
the  populace,  and  completely  tranquillized  the  crowt^, 
and  dispersed  them.  A statue  was  erected  in  comme- 
moration of  this  singular  achi  evemaut , representing  her 
in  the  attitude  and  habit  in  which  she  is  slated  to  have 
gone  to  the  scene  of  not  and  confusion. 

Ambition  was  obviously  the  predominant  feature  of  Her  cip- 
her character,  and  to  the  imagiuary  glory  with  which  r»ct*r 
it  adorns  the  career  of  conquest,  she  devoted  the 
principal  years  of  her  life.  Regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
others,  her  chief  delight  seemed  to  consist  in  con- 
quering nations,  and  m sending  her  name  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Every  thing  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  espe- 
pccially  her  love  of  fame.  No  risk  was  thought  too 
considerable,  no  expence  too  extravagant,  no  trouble 
loo  prodigious,  to  secure  empty  distinctions,  to  impress 
her  contemporaries  with  a sense  of  her  greatness,  and 
to  leave  the  traces  of  her  magnificence  for  the  study 
and  the  wonder  of  an  admiring  posterity.  Alas,  how 
vain,  how  foolish,  are  the  schemes  of  mortals!  Her 
name  is  indeed  recorded  on  the  historic  page,  and 
mighty  actions  are  attributed  to  her;  but  still  they  are 
involved  in  such  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  hers ; and  the  progress  of  light 
and  knowledge  has  rather  shown  them  to  be  worthy  of 
contempt,  than  meriting  our  admiration  and  applause. 


N I N Y A S. 


Biography.  Nisyas  was  the  successor  of  his  mother  Semiramis 
in  the  government  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  accord- 
ing to  tne  concurrent  testimonies  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Atheneus,  Justin,  and  other  historians,  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  most  slothful  inactivity,  and  roost  vicious 
self-indulgence ; averse  to  martial  exploits,  and  intent 
only  upon  the  pursuit  of  every  mean?  that  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  conducing  to  his  own  gratification ; 
lie  withdrew  from  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  only  held 
occasional  intercourse  by  messages,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace  with  bis  eunuchs  and  concubines,  and 
cherished  a perfect  indifference  with  regard  to  the  hap- 
piness pf  his  subjects  or  the  prosperity  of  his  empire. 


As  a necessary  measure  of  policy,  however,  he  is  repre-  Ninjas, 
sented  as  raising  an  army  out  of  the  different  province* 
of  his  empire  by  a conscription,  which  he  placed  under 
the  direction  of  proper  officers.  This  army*  was  kept 
at  Nineveh,  and  tne  vicinity,  and  was  annually  dissolved 
and  renewed  by  the  substitution  of  new  troops,  who 
were  engaged  ODly  for  a year's  service.  The  design  of 
this  arrangement  is  sufficiently  obvious;  an  army  was 
requisite  to  his  security  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or 
civil  commotion,  and  the  periodical  change  provided 
for  in  its  constitution  was  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen  from  a 
regularly  organized  conspiracy  against  his  person  or 
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power.  To  an  inglorious  life  succeeded  an  uni  amen  ted 
death.  His  successors,  however,  during  the  long 
period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  and  thirty  reigns, 
so  closely  imitated  his  example,  that  their  history  is 
buried  in  total  obscurity,  not  even  traceable  by  a single 
instance  of  honourable  character  or  great  achievement. 
AH  it  a total  blank  and  waste,  till  we  reach  the  not  less 
contemptible,  though  more  known  conduct  of  the  last, 
perhaps  the  basest  of  them  all. 

Saroanapai.vs  succeeded  to  the  empire  onlv  to 

ftrescnl  a more  perfect  specimen  of  eHemmacy,  sloth, 
uxury,  cowardice,  crime,  and  elaborate  folly,  than  was 
perhaps  ever  before  exhibited  to  the  detestation  of  man* 
kind.  Like  his  inglorious  predecessor,  the  first  of  this 
effeminate  dynasty,  he  secluded  himself  in  his  palace, 
assumed  the  dress  of  a woman,  and  imitated  her  voice, 
painted  his  face,  spun,  and  in  short  utterly  disgraced 
ids  nature  by  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  and 
Che  most  outrageous  depravity. 

Arbaces,  the  governor  of  Media,  having  been  person- 
ally witness  of  Ids  excesses  in  consequence  of  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  palace,  was  inflamed  with  the  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  his  dominion,  and  instantly  entered 
into  a confederacy  for  the  purpose  with  Belesis,  viceroy 
of  Babylon,  who  strengthened  him  by  the  assurance, 
which,  as  a priest  and  an  astrologer  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  give,  that  he  should  be  the  instru- 
ment of  dethroning  the  infamous  Sardanapalus,  and 
ascending  his  throne.  Thus  supported,  a3  they  both 
believed,  by  heaven  itself,  they  began  the  revolt;  the 
one  by  stirring  up  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  the  other  by 
exciting  dissatisfaction  among  the  Babylonians.  Having 
also  gained  over  the  king  of  Arabia,  and  secured  his  ac- 
tive co-operation,  the  conspirators  secured  the  army, 
which  was  now  newly  raised  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
and  which  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
inen.  The  king  being  apprised  of  these  proceedings, 
was  somewhat  roused  from  his  voluptuous  dreams  by 
a sense  of  personal  and  immediate  danger,  and  con- 
centrating all  the  forces  he  could  combine  in  this 
emergency,  led  them  out  to  encounter  his  rebellious 
subjects.  He  was  victorious  in  three  successive  battles, 
in  the.  last  of  which,  after  using  every  effort  in  vain  to 
prevent  defeat,  with  all  its  consequent  calamities, 
Arbaces  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  first  victory, 
a reward  was  offered  of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold 
to  any  man  who  should  kill  him  or  Belesis,  and  twice 
that  amount  to  any  one  who  should  bring  either  of 
them  alive  to  the  emperor.  But  from  all  the  impend- 
ing dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  they 
effected  their  excape. 

The  discouragement  which  oppressed  the  miod  of  Ar- 
baces would  now  have  totally  prevented  any  further 
attempt,  and  had,  in  fact,  occasioned  great  hesitation, 
during  the  intervals  of  these  successive  victories  on  the 
part  of  Sardanapalus,  had  not  the  astrological  predic- 
tions of  hi?  coadjutor  saved  him  from  despair.  Belesis 
persisted  every  night  in  consulting  the  stars,  and,  after 
the  last  engagement,  most  solemnly  assured  the  con- 
federated troops,  the  next  morning,  that  in  five  days 
they  would  be  aided  by  a support  which  at  present 
they  were  unable  to  imagine  or  anticipate,  the  gods 
having  given  to  him  a decided  intimation  of  so  desir- 
able an  interference.  Whatever  were  the  sources  of 


his  information,  the  truth  was,  that  in  a short  time  the  Nlnyas. 
Bactrians,  breaking  the  fetters  of  servitude,  sprung  into 
the  field,  and  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  It  i»  stated  a.  m. 
that  this  assistance  was  procured,  as  indeed  it  is  most  2789. 
likely,  by  the  urgent  ana  reiterated  applications  of  the  bTc. 
confederated  princes.  Of  this  transaction  Sardana-  J215. 
palus  remained  ignorant,  and  occupied  himself  in  the 
mean  time  in  arranging  a sacrifice,  and  a festival  for 
the  army  with  whom  he  had  conquered  his  enemies. 

This  account  of  his  proceedings  revived  the  hopes  of 
Arbucea,  who  having  taken  his  measures  with  a charac- 
teristic sagacity  and  prudence,  surprised  the  camp  of 
the  emperor,  and  rushed  forward  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city. 

Sardanapalus  now  escaping  from  immediate  dan- 
ger. entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, shutting  himself  up  within  the  fortifications. 

After  being  twice  defeated,  the  army  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  the  emperor  was,  iu  consequence, 
closely  besieged,  while  the  conspirators  received  large 
accessions  of  strength  from  the  revolt  of  other  pro- 
vinces ; but  he  buoyed  up  his  spirits  by  confiding  in 
a prediction  that  “ Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  till 
the  river  became  her  enemy," 

The  city  being  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
the  confederate  forces  remained  two  whole  years  before 
it  without  producing  any  visible  impression,  till  the 
Tigris,  at  length,  being  swollen  by  unusual  quantities 
of  rain,  overflowed  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  the  wall,  and  thus  made  a practicable  breach, 
which  their  whole  art  before  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish. Sardanapalus  at  once  comprehended  his  danger.  Death  ut 
and,  his  last  hope  being  thus  unexpectedly  extin-  Swdannpw- 
guished,  he  Heel  into  his  palace,  aud  ordering  a vast 
pile  to  be  reared  in  the  court,  on  which  he  accumulated 
all  his  treasures,  amounting  to  a prodigious  value," 
ami  close  to  which  he  placed  his  eunuchs,  his  concu- 
bines, and,  lastly,  himself,  he  set  fire  to  it,  aud  pe- 
rished amidst  the  splendid  ruins.  The  conquerors 
destroyed  the  city,  but  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  moderation.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  ordered  two  lines  to  be 
put  upon  Ins  tomb,  which  imply  his  having  takrn  with 
him  all  lie  had  eaten  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  en- 
joyed, leaving  the  rest  behind ; an  epitaph,  as  Aristotle 
very  justly  observes,  fit  for  a hog.  These  lines  were 
as  follow: 

Hire  liabro  qu*  edi,  qtirque  rvatiirmu  libido 

llausit : at  kiln  jiiccnt  mull*  rt  pnrdar*  relict*. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of  Semiramis  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  in  his  second  treatise,  written  in  praise  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  mention#  a statue  erected  to  the 
latter,  after  his  death,  representing  him  in  the  posture 
of  a dancer,  with  an  inscription,  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  spectator  iu  the  following  sentence: — 

IatOu  utrt,  afpottotn^t'  rnAXu  it  mco1.  i.  r,  “ Eat, 
drink,  anti  be  merry:  every  thing  else  is  nothing." 


0 Ailieiuru*  represents  these  treasures  us  worth  * thousand  my- 
riad* of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  lime*  it*  wiauv  talent*  of  diver;  that 
is.  foarteen  hundred  million*  sterling.  Dim  is,  however,  utterly 
incredible ; and  *c  have  before  intimated  our  hesitation  with  repaid 
to  the  whole  store,  pvticabrlv  this  Inal  tragic  adventure.  Sc«s 
/aired.  Chap.  <m  lltitor page  67. 
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HOMER  AND  HESIOD; 


WITH  A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EARLY  GREEK  POETRY. 


LIXUS,  who  FlOVmsntD  ABOUT  a.  m.  2724. 


ORPHFl’S  . . A.  M.  2744. 

MUSJCUS, A.  M.  2824. 

11 0 M E It  AND  HESIOD, A.  M.  3097. 


B.C.  1280. 
B.  c.  1260. 
B.C.  1180. 
b.  c.  907. 


Biography.  If  our  judgment  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  vroro  solely 
to  be  formed  from  the  works  which  hare  reached  us, 
From  we  should  believe  that  it  arrived  at  once  at  a high 
a.  m.  degree  of  perfection.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  the 
2724.  most  ancient  of  all  the  undisputed  pieces  of  that  poetry 
B>  Ct  which  time  has  spared  ; at  least,  if  we  suppose  them 
1280.  older  than  those  of  Hesiod.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
to  doubted  that  verse  existed  in  Greece  long  before  the 
a.  m.  time  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  sung  by  the 
3097.  wandering  rhapsodists;  for  poetry  has  always  its 
birth  in  the  infancy  of  the  social  state,  and  will  be 
907.  uniformly  found,  as  the  means  of  celebrating  or  trans- 
Esrlr  »t«te  milting  events,  to  have  a higher  antiquity  than  prose, 
•f  poetry  tu  The  reason  is  obvious.  Before  the  art  of  writing 
Greet*.  became  widely  diffused,  or  generally  practised,  the 
recurring  cadences  and  harmonious  flow  of  numbers 
enabled  those  who  heard,  to  retain  them  in  memory. 
Thus  whatever  the  historian- desired  to  transmit,  or  the 
moralist  to  teach,  was  thrown  into  that  form,  by  which 
alone  it  had  any  chance  of  surviving.  The  tales  relating 
to  the  existence  of  the  gods,  were  preserved  by  the  art 
of  the  religious  teacher ; the  old  traditions  relating 
to  heroes  and  sages,  by  that  of  the  patriot.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  verses  thus  dictated  rather  by 
necessity  than  a desire  of  excellence  in  the  poetic 
art,  displayed  any  of  those  qualities  which  we  now 
admire  in  poetry.  Many  of  them  were  harsh  and  rude 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  of  which  abun- 
dant instances  may  be  seen  iu  the  remaining  works  of 
Hesiod. 

But  the  channel  was  thus  prepared  in  which  the  stream 
of  genius  might  flow.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  a 
mighty  mind  to  pour  forth  the  images  and  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  it  in  regular  song.  He  who  felt 
the  principle  of  immortality  within  him,  observing  that 
verse  made  indifferent  things  perpetual,  might  seek  to 
acquire  for  his  own  noble  conceptions  an  immortality 
by  the  same  medium.  Thus  the  intuitive  power  of 
genius  found  a form  for  its  reception,  in  which  it  could 
be  rendered  permanent,  and  secured  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  for  the  admiration  of  more  enlightened  ages. 

The  early  attempts  of  the  poets  in  Greece  have  not 
reached  us,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  commo- 
tions which  took  place  in  that  country  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  In  less  than  a century  after  that  event, 
while  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  reigned  in  My- 
raente,  the  Dorians,  a half-barbarous  race,  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  They  destroyed  the  civilization  just  be- 
ginning to  increase,  drove  many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
into  exile,  and  brought  back  those  who  remained 
under  their  dominion,  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  state 

VOL.  IX. 


from  which  they  were  emerging.  Of  the  manner  in  Uoncr,  &r. 
which  this  important  revolution  was  effected,  we  know 
little;  but  it  is  established  beyond  question,  that  it  From 
took  place  between  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  the  a.  m. 
empire  of  the  Medes,  in  Asia.  The  inhabitants  who  2724. 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  passed  over  into  Asia,  £7 
and  there  occupied  considerable  regions  along  the  1280 
shores.  Some  of  the  traditions,  and  even  poems,  which,  ,0 
in  their  time,  were  admired,  might  probably  have  been  a.  hi. 
taken  with  them  in  their  banishment ; but  the  barbarism  3097. 
which  afterwards  overspread  Greece,  proved  fatal  to  B~ 
most  of  her  former  productions.  By  degrees,  however,  907' 
the  Peloponnesus  began  to  recover  from  the  effects'  of 
this  invasion,  and  the  Grecians  who  had  left  theiis 
country,  returned  to  it  again,  in  order  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  Persian  arms.  When  Grecian  civilizatioq 
had  advanced,  much  curiosity  was  excited  respecting 
the  poets  who  had  flourished  before  the  interruption  of 
tranquillity,  or  who  had  promulgated  their  works  iu 
Ionia,  and  the  islands,  during  the  interval.  It  was 
perfectly  accordant  with  ihe  genius  and  character  of 
the  Greeks,  that  the  want  of  authentic  history  relating 
to  these  persons,  whose  names  were  still  held  in  reve- 
rence, should  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  fiction.  The 
obscure  traditions  remaining  of  early  bards,  philoso- 
phers, and  musicians,  were  modelled  so  as  to  gratify 
the  national  pride,  and  to  advance  the  popular  religion. 

Very  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  details  of  Grecian 
history,  especially  where  the  poets  are  concerned — 
before  the  aura  of  the  Olympiads.  If  so  little  was  certainly 
known  respecting  Homer,  who  flourished  in  a compara- 
tively recent  period,  how  can  we  give  very  implicit  belief 
to  the  tales  respecting  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musscus,  Eumol- 
pus,  and  others,  who  are  said  to  have  adorned  a much 
earlier  sera?  Incredulity  was  never  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  historical  research  a very  favourite  pursuit 
with  them.  “ Quicquid  Grcti'ic  mrndax  audet  in  Aistoria” 
implies  an  accusation  which  the  attentive  enquirer  will 
soon  perceive  is  not  unfounded.  And  though  we  may 
not  entirely  reject  the  accounts  of  early  bards,  on  th« 
ground  of  the  manifest  fictions  with  which  they  arc  min- 
gled, it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  any  single  fact  respecting  one  of  them 
before  the  Trojan  war,  on  which  we.  can  implicitly  rely. 

Fabridus  has,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  collected  a cdketiom 
number  of  fragments,  and  accounts  of  those  authors,  ©f Fabrics u*. 
who  have  been  supposed  more  ancient  than  Homer. 

Most  of  them  have  been  generally  regarded  by  the  learned 
as  forgeries,  originating  in  the  love  of  gain,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks.  The  compositions 
have,  generally  speaking,  little  intrinsic  excellence  to 
ft 
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Biography,  recommend  them.  Perhaps,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  mere  poetical  delight  we  have  not  much  to  regret  in 
From  the  effusions  which  arc  lost.  In  the  works  of  Homer, 
a.  m.  which  are  now  in  our  hands  in  a state  of  some  apparent 
2724.  unity  and  completeness,  we  find  a splendor  of  unagi- 
b7c.  nation  to  which  there  is  not  the  least  approach  in  the 
*280.  Orphic  verses,  or  any  other  pieces  of  professed  anti- 
io  quitv,  excepting  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  The  proha- 
a.  w.  bility,  then  is,  that  all  preceding  or  contemporary 
3097.  writers  were  far  inferior  to  him.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
»7c.  wonderful  that  they  should  have  perished,  and  that  he 
907.*  should  endure.  Real  excellence,  however  first  made 
known,  is  almost  sure  to  he  lasting.  It  appeals  to 
natural  beauty  and  truth,  the  taste  for  which  is  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  depends  not  on  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  It  sinks  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
able  to  feel  it,  who  are  not  very  likely  to  allow  it  alto- 
gether to  be  forgotten.  We  may  find  some  consolation  in 
believing  that  the  works  of  the  oldest  bards  of  Greece 
would  have  been  preserved  had  they  been  worth  pre- 
serving. Probably  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  less 
the  effusions  of  genius  than  the  records  of  wise  pre- 
cepts, maxims  of  prudence,  and  inculcations  of  reli- 
gious duties.  In  this  case,  they  would  naturally  sink 
whenever  the  matter  they  contained  could,  from  the 
advances  of  the  arls  of  writing,  be  more  effectually 
diffused  in  prose.  At  all  events,  no  theory  can  rea- 
sonably be  founded  on  data  so  uncertain  as  the  vestiges 
of  the  antp-homeric  writers  afford  us.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, do  little  more  than  allude  to  them  ; and  hasten  on 
to  consider  the  great  body  of  poetry— the  44  mighty 
orb  of  song” — from  which  a lustre  has  been  reflected 
on  all  succeeding  ages. 

lir.uu  Lin  ufc  is  the  first  of  that  chain  of  bards  to  whom  the 
blind  reverence  of  Greece  was  directed.  Some,  indeed, 
represent  him  as  the  scholar  and  not  the  master  of 
Orpheus ; and  this  opiuion  seems  countenanced  by 
the  declaration  of  Plutarch  that  the  latter  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  instruction  of  any,  but  composed  entirely 
from  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.  The  traditions 
respecting  Linus  are  so  contradictory,  that  some  have 
supposed  there  must  have  been  three  distinct  persons 
of  that  name ; one  of  them  the  son  of  Urania  and 
Amphim&rus,  the  son  of  Neptune;  another  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  Psamathe  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of 
Argos;  and  a third  the  son  of  Ismenius  a Theban. 
According  to  Diogenes,  Linus  the  poet  was  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Urania.  All  these  accounts  are  evidently 
fabulous.  The  age  of  Linus  is  fixed  by  Archbishop 
Usher  1280  years  before  the  Christian  ccra.  Eusebius 
speaks  of  him  as  having  flourished  before  Moses. 
Herodotus  represents  him  as  being  celebrated  among 
the  Egyptians  from  sti)l  more  remote  periods.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or, 
at  least,  is  understood  to  be  commemorated  by  a bard 
introduced  among  the  pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles ; 
and  is  said  to  have  added  the  siring  Lichanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre.  Diodorus  Siculus  represents  him  as 
being  the  inventor  of  music  and  of  poetry,  or,  at  least, 
as  having  first  introduced  these  arts  into  Greece.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  written  treatises  on  religious  rites, 
and  to  have  composed  a work  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
The  most  common  report  of  his  death  is  that  he  taught 
Hercules  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  and  was  so  enraged  at 
the  dullness  or  inattention  of  his  pupil  that  he  struck 
him,  which  so  incensed  the  youthful  hero  that  be 
seized  the  lyre  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  bis  master. 


According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  however,  he  was  H<nttr,  ke . 
killed  by  Apollo  for  presuming  to  boast  of  equal  merit 
with  that  deity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  these  nice  From 
and  unimportant  controversies.  a.  m. 

Festivals  called  Lima  were  observed  in  many  parts  2724. 
of  Greece,  in  honour  of  this  early  musician  ana  bard.  »7c. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  dirges  as  having  been  performed  to  1280 
his  memory,  but  no  authentic  account  of  them  remains.  to 
It  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a matter  of  considerable  a.  m. 
doubt  whether  the  name  Linus  designates  one  indivi-  3097. 
dual  or  several ; — and  in  the  latter  case,  which  seems  »7"c. 
most  probable,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  907* 
the  incidents  to  be  ascribed  to  each  person  to  whom 
the  appellation  belongs. 

Orpiif.us,  the  next  in  chronological  order,  is  the  most  Orpheus, 
celebrated  of  all  the  names  in  Greek  poetry,  before  the 
age  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  To  him  have  been  ascribed 
not  only  the  highest  honours  of  a poet,  but  the  fame 
of  a musician,  of  a moral  teacher,  and  of  a founder  of 
religious  rites:  he  is  said  to  have  moved  the  rocks  and 
trees,  aud  to  have  charmed  away  the  fierceness  of  wild 
In-ala,  by  the  sweet  magic  of  his  song.  He  brought 
Wisdom  into  Greece,  ami  “ married  her  to  immortal 
verse.”  He  is  said  to  have  incited  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  even  to  have  silenced 
the  sirens  by  the  melody  of  his  numbers : in  short,  he 
is  represented  as  the  parent  of  all  that  was  afterwards 
held  most  sacred  in  Greece ; to  have  taught  civilization 
and  the  aru;  to  have  gently  beguiled  men  from  the 
savage  to  the  social  state ; and  to  have  hannouized  at 
once  the  language  and  the  morals  of  tin.-  people  among 
whom  he  sung. 

All  the  accounts,  however,  respecting  him  are  evi- 
dently mixed  with  fable ; and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  quotes  the  third  book  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics, 
which  has  not  descended  to  us,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  that  philosopher,  that  no  such  person  ever  existed. 
Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  imply  that  no  poets  existed  Doubt*  of 
before  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  that  those  who  were  h,#  ****** 
commonly  regarded  as  earlier,  came  in  reality  after  them.  CftC*‘ 

The  general  consent  of  antiquity  seems,  however,  to  be 
decidedly  favourable  both  to  the  existence  of  Orpheus 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 

Plato  and  Isocrates  speaV  of  him  as  a real  and  histori- 
cal person,  and  not  as  a mere  hero  of  fable.  Diodorus 
Siculus  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Chris- 
tian fathers,  when  Celsus  represented  lum  as  superior, 
to  Christ,  did  not  treat  his  icing  as  fabulous.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
such  a poet  did  exist  in  the  earlier  times  of  Greece, 
though  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the 
tales  respecting  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  the  age  in  which  Or- 
pheus lived,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  According 
to  Apollonius  Rhodius  he  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  Jason  to  bring  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.  It 
has  been  usual  to  place  him  before  the  Trojan  war, 
about  the  year  before  Christ  1260,  a period  of  which  we. 
have  no  certain  records,  and  scarcely  any  probable  in- 
timations, excepting  such  as  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  name  may  afford  us. 

It  is  universally  believed,  that  the  poet  was  by  birth  Newtou’» 
a Thracian.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus  traces  his  family  : «p*a»iu 
44  Resac  passing  over  the  Hellespont,  conquers  Thrace; 
kills  Lycuigus,  king  of  that  country,  and  gives  his 
kingdom,  and  one  of  his  singing  women  to  (Eagrus,  the 
son  of  Tharops,  and  father  of  Orpheus ; hence  Orpheus 
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Biography.  issaid  to  have  had  the  muse  Calliope  for  his  mother." 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  he  was  the  non  of  (Eagnis, 
From  or  Onager,  a Thracian.  It  seems,  according  to  Diodo- 
a . m.  rus  Siculus,  that  he  learned  from  his  father  the  first 
2724.  principles  of  the  religion  which  he  afterwards  taught,  awl 
d7c.  that  he  was  iustructed  by  him  iti  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
J280.  ldnuii  is  said  to  have  been  bis  master  in  poetry  and 
to  music.  Hi*  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  were  modi- 
a.  m.  fied  among  the  Idoei  Dactyii,  in  Crete,  of  whom  he 
3097.  became  a disciple.  All  writers  agree,  however,  that  it 
a7c.  wa*  *n  Kffyp^  the  land  of  superstition  and  of  science, 
907'  that  he  learned  the  chief  of  those  doctrines  which  lie 
T . afterwards  taught,  and  of  those  ceremonies  which  he 
T instituted  in  Greece,  At  length,  having  completed  his 
researches  into  religion  and  morals,  he  returned  to  his 


own  country,  and  began  to  inculcate  the  opinions  he 
had  finally  adopted. 

What  these  were,  by  no  means  clearly  appears.  As  far 
as  we  can  trace  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  mystical ; 
and  probably,  his  purer  notions  respecting  the  Deity 
and  the  soul  were  embodied  and  hidden  in  ceremonies 


had  any  existence  in  rude  times  which  the  Greeks  do  Horn*-?,  &<• 
not  attributo  to  Orpheus.  He  was  not  only  a great 
poet,  musician,  and  divine,  but  an  excellent  physician.  Frou» 
According  to  Pausanias,  he  could  cleanse  the  guilty  a.  *j. 
from  their  crimes,  heal  the  sick  of  their  diseases,  and  2724. 
appease  the  anger  of  heaven.  His  philosophy  was  b~ c*. 

“ musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute."  While  he  taught  the  1280. 
most  severe  morals,  he  adapted  them  to  the  most  en-  m 
chanting  strains.  He,  at  ouce,  rendered  his  country  a.  >i. 
more  virtuous,  and  embellished  it  with  the  liberal  arts.  3097. 
Aristophanes  says  of  him,  *'  ’OpAruc  fun  yap  nXcrac  3* 

Ijfttv  Kartcttii,  r atrr.\iiOut.“ — Orphan  prescribed  Q07. 

to  us  our  prayers  and  holt/  rites,  and  abstinence  from  Su  w, 
slaughters.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  was  author  of  MKompl-di- 
all  music,  cxc*  pt  a few  uote-s  for  the  flute,  which  existed  m«n-  «i 
before  him.  lie  is  also  said  to  have  added  a string  or  Orpheus, 
string*  to  the  lyre,  before  unkdown ; to  have  had 
the  greatest  skill  in  playing  on  that  instrument;  aful 
to  nave  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  The  invention  of  hexameter  verse,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  letter!  to  Greece  have  been  ascribed  to 


and  personifications,  which  soon  became  live  sole  relic* 
of  his  exertion*.  H is  far  from  improbable,  that  in 
.Egypt,  some  traces  of  the  Mosaic  History  had  reached 
him,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  of 
which  the  Jewish  people  were  the  guardian*.  These 
he  probably  regarded  as  too  subtle  and  refined  to  be 
conceived  by  the  people,  or  too  oetherial  and  unearthly 
to  obtain  their  as&eut;  and,  therefore,  he  shadowed  them 
both  in  mysterious  and  mythological  tales,  which  were 
believed  in  their  literal  sense,  after  their  spiritual  mesa- 
fits  sup-  ing  was  forgot  ton.  Certain  it  is,  that  tne  Platonists 
po«*t  and  Pythagoreans,  who  had  far  more  rational  and  sub- 
ojmurMu.  lime  j,jeag  0f  ||,e  £>eity  than  the  common  people  of 
Greece,  spoke  with  reverence  of  him,  and  even  attri- 
buted their  own  views  of  truth  to  the  principles  which 
he  had  last  taught.  In  some  respects  there  is  a re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  superstition*  attri- 
buted to  Orpheus,  and  those  which  Pythagoras  so  long 
afterwards  adopted.  He  rejected  altogether  the  flesh 
of  animals  as  food.  He  particularly  refused  eggs  with 
abhorrence,  as  containing  the  principle  of  life.  Various 
hypotheses,  sufficiently  fanciful,  have  been  started,  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  lie  refused  these  aliments. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agri- 
culture, he  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  oxen,  on 
account  of  their  high  utility  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
This  supposition  explains,  at  most,  only  an  abstinence 
from  one  particular  species  of  flesh.  Some  have  said, 
that  as  those  mysteries  were  derived  from  those  insti- 
tuted in  Egypt,  in  honour  of  his  and  Osiris,  this  refusal 
of  animal  food  was  in  reverence  of  Apis.  While 
others,  again,  have  imagined  that  the  Thracians  at  that 
time  were  cannibals,  and  that  their  great  civilizer  could 
only  prevent  them  from  devouring  human  victims,  by  a 
general  prohibition  of  every  kind  of  auimal  subsistence. 
The  ceremonies  afterwards  adopted  for  raising  the 
shade*  of  the  departed,  called  evocation,  of  which  there 
is  so  singular  an  instance  in  the  Odyssey,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him ; but  if  he  were  really  their  author,  the 
circumstance  will  rather  tend  to  weaken  the  supposi- 
tions of  those  who  believe  him  to  have  taught  purer 
doctrines,  than  those  afterwards  popular  in  Greece, 
v and  must  cast  a strong  suspicion  either  on  hi*  honesty 

or  hi*  wisdom. 

There  is  scarcely  an  art  or  accomplishment  which 


him.  And  he  had  time  not  only  for  these  arts, 
sciences,  moral*,  and  rites  of  religion,  but  also  for 
personal  adventure  ; for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  lie 
is  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  progress  of  the 
ship  by  hi*  melody. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  A<lvmt*rr 
are  related  in  a manner  which  has  given  occasion  to  *iih  Eurj- 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  encomiums  on  the  musical  ^oC- 
and  poetical  arts.  The  talc  given  in  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  forms  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
passage*  in  all  the  works  of  that  poet.  There  we  are 
informed  that  Eurydice  flying  from  the  Rticmpts  of 
Arislteus  on  her  chastity,  wa*  bitten  by  a serpent,  and 
died  in  consequence  of  the  poison.  Her  lover,  dis- 
consolate for  her  loss,  resolved  to  seek  her  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  He  entered  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
with  hi*  lyre,  and  melted  by  his  strains  those  whom 
human  entreaties  had  never  moved  before.  The  shades 
came  flocking  round  him,  enchanted  by  hi*  music.  All 
hell  was  ravished  by  his  melodies;  the  furies  were 
relenting  and  delighted,  Cerberus  was  charmed  into 
admiration,  and  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stood  still.  Pluto 
and  Proserpine  consented  to  allow  his  wife  to  return 
with  him  to  earth,  011  condition  that  he  would  not  look 
back  on  her  till  he  had  arrived  again  in  the  regions  of 
the  living.  He  willingly  promised  to  perform  tne  con- 
dition ; but,  unable  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  his 
love,  looked  back — and  saw  Eurydice  melt  away  from 
him  never  more  to  be  granted  to  his  prayers.  Pene- 
trated with  a deeper  sorrow,  he  returned  to  the  earth, 
and  found  consolation  only  in  wandering  with  his  lyre 
amidst  the  caves  and  desolate  places,  and  culling  on 
her  whom  he  had  lost  for  ever.  In  vain  the  Thracian 
women  tried  to  engage  hi#  aflec lions;  his  heart  was 
with  her  whom  the  grave  hid  from  him.  Enraged  at 
hi*  coldness,  they  tore  him  in  pieces,  while  they  cele-  ill*  death, 
brnted  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  threw  his  head  into  the 
Hebrus,  which,  as  it  floated  down  the  stream,  still 
called  on  Eurydice.  There  are,  however,  other  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  of  his  death.  According  to  some 
he  was  killed  by  a thunderbolt.  The  place  of  his  inter- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  at  Pie.ria  in  Macedonia,  but 
the  citizens  of  Dion  and  flic  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Libcthrus  in  Thrace  both  contended  for  the  honour  of 
tiding  his  remains  deposited  among  them.  The  last 
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r.icgniphy.  of  these  claimant*  further  declared  that  nightingales, 
more  melodious  than  all  others,  built  their  nests  about 
From  his  tomb.  Divine  honours  are  said  to  have  been  paid 
a.  m.  to  Orpheus,  and  one  of  the  constellations  to  have  been 
2724.  named  after  hit  lyre. 

B>  Cm  The  great  mixture  of  the  supernatural  in  these  ac- 
12S0.  counts  is,  perhaps,  uo  reason  why  wc  should  suppose 
to  them  totally  without  foundation.  It  is  exceedingly  easy 
a.  si.  to  trace  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  pleasant  exagger- 
3097.  ations  respecting  Orpheus  arose  from  natural  events. 
uTc.  Th®  account  of  his  having  charmed  away  the' ferocity 
907*.  beasts;  stopped  rivers  in  their  course;  and 

drawn  rocks  and  hills  to  listen  to  his  songs,  is  little 
Opinions  of  n»ore  than  a figurative  mode  of  representing  the 
t,*.u  story.  amcjjoratjng.  and  softening  effects  of  his  poetry  on  the 
savage  tribes  among  whom  he  wandered,  leading  them 
from  barbarism  to  civilization;  from  the  woods  tosettled 
habitations ; and  from  a state  of  dispersion  to  regular 
life.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting 
his  descent  into  hell,  or  rather  into  the  regions  ap- 
pointed for  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  contends,  with  great  ingenuity,  that  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  this  allegory  than  the  initiation  of  the 
poet  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  supposes  that 
while  these  ceremonies  were  confined  to  Egypt,  the 
Grecian  law-givers  went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a 
kind  of  designation  to  their  office,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony would  be  naturally  described  in  terms  highly 
allegorical.  He  observes  that  this  mode  of  speaking 
was  used  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and  others,  and  con- 
tinued even  after  the  mysteries  were  introduced  into 
Greece;  as  appears  from  the  fables  of  Hercules,  Castor, 
Pollux,  and  Theseus’  descent  into  hell ; but  the  alle- 
gory was  so  contrived  as  to  reveal  the  truth  concealed 
under  it.  Thus  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  obtained  entrance 
into  hell  by  the  power  of  his  harp,  that  is  in  the  quality 
of  a law-giver,  the  harp  being  the  known  symbol  of 
his  laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a rude  and  barbarous 
people.  But  this  theory  leaves  the  introduction  of 
Eurydice,  who  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  enter- 
prize,  entirely  unaccounted  for,  and  completely  alters, 
even  as  an  allegory,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tale. 
Tzetzes,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  out  of  the  narrative 
the  descent  to  hell,  and  preserves  the  part  of  Eurydice. 
He  supposes  the  whole  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
Orpheus,  by  his  great  skill  in  physic,  snatched  his  wife 
from  the  grave,  when  her  life  was  in  extreme  danger. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  resort  to  either  of 
these  fanciful  interpretations,  which,  while  they  sup- 
pose an  original  allegory,  imply  a subsequent  fiction 
grounded  upon  it,  since  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
natural  than  the  entire  invention  of  the  incident.  It 
was  not  only,  in  itself,  of  a highly  poetical  kind,  as 
showing  love  triumphant  over  death,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  complimentary  to  the  poetical  art. 
Supposing,  then,  Orpheus  to  have  grieved  exceedingly 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  have  secluded  himself  from 
society,  and  have  sought  the  retirement  of  grots  and 
caverns,  the  story  of  his  having,  in  these  times  of 
seclusion,  descended  to  meet  the  spirit  of  her  he 
loved  so  well,  might  easily  be  framed,  and  obtain 
credence  from  the  people,  who  regarded  him,  doubt- 
less, as  a being  superior  to  the  race  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Hence,  the  poets  would  readily  weave  a fiction  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  honourable  to  their  art. 
The  account  which  represents  him  as  drawing  tht^in- 
animate  object*  and  wild  beasts  after  him,  by  bis  music. 


is  only  brought  to  a climax  by  showing  his  power  as  Hom-r,  Ate. 
capable  of  moving  hell  itself,  and  creating  14  a soul 
under  the  ribs  of  death."  From 

There  arc  works  still  subsisting,  which  are  ascribed  a.  m. 
to  Orpheus.  These  consist  of  the  Argonautics,  an  2724. 
epic  poem,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  B.  c. 
Cholcms ; eighty-six  religious  or  magical  hymns ; a trea-  ] 280, 
tise  on  precious  stones ; and  fragmeuis,  collected  by  H.  to 
Stephens.  It  is.  however,  quite  incredible  that  he  left  a.  m. 
these  poems  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  read  them.  3097. 
He  cannot  lie  supposed  to  have  committed  any  thing  to  B,  c. 
writing,  in  an  age  before  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  internal  907. 
evidence  of  the  poems  shows,  that,  at  least,  the  greater  ^ 
part  of  them,  arp  works  of  a much  later  period.  The  Ar - 
gOB€Ktks  is  a bold  and  rough  sketch  of  the  transactions 
it  professes  to  describe,  without  artificial  arrangment, 
embellishment,  or  order;  but  containing  some  pieces 
of  vivid  description.  Orpheus,  who  tell*  the  story  in 
his  own  person,  is  there  mode  to  speak  of  his  descent 
into  hell  for  the  sake  of  Eurydice.'  Now,  indepen- 
dently of  this  circumstance  of  his  having  lived  long  after 
the  adventure,  which  would  contradict  the  story,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  the  poem  requires,  it  cannot  l>e  con- 
ceived that  he  would  relate  his  own  death,  as  wishing  or 
expecting  any  one  to  believe  it.  Besides,  the  story  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  traditions,  enlarged  and 
heightened  by  time ; so  that  the  Argonautics  could 
not  have  been  written  till  long  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  author.  Many  of  the  verses  which  bear  the 
name  of  Orpheus  have  been  ascribed  to  Onomacritus,a 
priest  and  soothsayer  at  Athens,  in  the  year  510  before 
the  Christian  ora.  He  was  a favourite  of  Hipparchus, 
and  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  oracular  verses  of 
Museeos,  which  he  sold  to  the  people.  These  being 
regarded  as  forgeries,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
Attica,  and  afterwards  joined  in  the  deputation  from 
the  princes  of  Thessaly  to  Xerxes,  exhorting  him  to  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  The  hymns  have  the  air  of  the 
highest  antiquity  of  all  the  Orphic  poems.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  thinks  that  they  are  genuine,  or  at  least  contain 
the  doctrines  of  the  poet,  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  his  disciples.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Onomacritus  actually  possessed  some  Orphic  frag- 
ments, or  verses  by  the  scholars  of  the  poet,  which  he 
expanded  into  such  large  portions  as  suited  his  design. 

Some  of  the  alleged  compositions  of  Orpheus  seem  to 
point  to  a great  First  Cause,  in  the  midst  of  the  super- 
stitions introduced  among  them;  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  arc  thought  to  be  pious  frauds  composed  hv  Jewish 
or  Christian  believers.  The  poems  on  stones  attribute  to 
gems  virtues  and  healing  qualities,  which,  in  the  elder 
times  of  Grecian  superstition,  they  were  supposed  lo 
possess.  The  Orphic  verses  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Eschcnbach,  at  Nuremberg,  a.  t>.  1702,  and 
were  reprinted  at  Impair,  under  the  title  of 
awavra,  in  1764.  The  antiquity  of  the  Orphic  poems 
was  called  in  question  by  Valckenaev  and  Schneider, 
and  maintained  by  Ruhnken,  Hevne,  and  Wolf.  Her- 
mann thinks  the  Hymns  more  ancient  than  the  Argo- 
nautica  and  Lithica,  which  last  he  refers  to  the  age  of 
Domitian.  Beck’s  opinion  is,  that  the  Argonautics  be- 
long to  an  age  posterior  to  Alexander  the  Great 
They  have  seldom  been  the  objects  of  much  attention 
except  to  philosophical  enquirers  into  the  religion  and 
history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  Greece. 

Mus&us  is  generally  represented  as  the  son  ofMasxas. 
Orpheus.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  he  was 
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Bfefpapliy.  only  hi*  disciple.  According  to  the  Arundel ian  mar- 
* bles,  he  flourished  about  1 42(5  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera;  but  by  more  probable  accounts  not  earlier 
than  from  1180  to  1200  years  a.  c.  He  seems  to 
have  l>een  much  less  celebrated  among  the  Greeks 
than  his  father  or  preceptor ; but  Virgil  gives  him 
a very  high  rank  among  the  poets.  He  places  him 
in  a conspicuous  situation  in  his  Elysium,  at  the 
head  of  a sacred  band,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
priest  of  Ceres.  Very  little  is  recorded  respecting 
Ins  personal  adventures.  He  seems  to  have  led  a re- 
tired aud  religious  life,  officiating  most  probably  as  a 
priest  of  some  of  those  mysteries  which  Orpheus  had 
introduced  before  him.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
him  among  the  ancient  musicians,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  celebrated  for  his  performances 
on  the  lyre.  As  his  hymns  were  set  to  music,  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  sung  them  himself  at  the 
ceremonies  in  which  he  presided.  Pausanias  asserts 
that  the  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
called  the  Museum,  was  so  denominated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  accustomed  to  retire 
thither  for  contemplation  and  poetical  musing.  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  hymns  there,  aud  to  have 
been  interred  beneath  it.  He  wrote  hvmns  and  pro- 
phecies, and  left  precepts  in  verse  addressed  to  his 
non.  He  is  said  also  to  have  sung  the  wars  of  the 
Titans.  But  his  principal  work  was  a poetical  account 
of  the  creation,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  embodied 
some  ideas  of  religion  and  philosophy  more  refined  than 
were  commonly  entertained  by  the  Grecian  theologians 
of  after  days.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  preserved  a prin- 
ciple of  the  philosophy  of  Muslims  in  the  words,  “ 'E£ 
hoc  ra  irarra  ytrcirdai,  cat  «*c  r airror  aya\vtc$at.' 
It  seems  that  he  was  also  an  astronomer,  and  com- 
posed or  enlarged  a sphere ; though,  as  Chiron  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  invented  the  sphere,  it  is 
probable  that  Musmus  only  improved  it.  The  work 
itself  is  evidently  subsequent  to  the  voyage  of  Jason, 
as  that  expedition  is  described  upon  it,  and  as  the 
Argo  was  the  first  vessel  constructed  on  any  other 
than  the  circular  form.  The  life  of  Musceus  seems  to 
have  been  calm  and  tranquil ; and  was  probably  spent 
in  philosophic  ease.  Of  liis  works  nothing  remains. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  we  are  informed  by 
tliat  writer,  a hymn  to  Ceres  wus  his  only  genuine 
composition  then  in  existence. 

Musams  is  said  to  have  left  a son  named  Eumol- 
pus,  and  a daughter  Helena,  who  inherited  the  poeti- 
cal genius  of  their  lather.  Both  of  them  are  stated  to 
have  written  epic  poems,  and  the  subject  chosen  by 
Helena  is  stated  to  have  been  the  Trojan  war.  She  is 
by  some  regarded  as  having  had  the  honour  of  first 
celebrating  that  mighty  contest.  Her ‘brother  proba- 
bly became  a priest  of  Ceres;  since  he  wrote  on  the 
mysteries  of  that  goddess.  We  have  no  authentic 
relic  of  his  genius  left  us. 

From  these  dark  and  obscure  memorials  of  ancient 
Greek  poets,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  him  whose  name 
has  been  celebrated  in  every  age  in  which  poetry  has 
been  held  in  reverence. 

But  here  a preliminary  question  arises,  on  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  however,  startling  it  might  have  appeared 
in  former  times,  is  not  now  to  be  treated  with  neglect 
or  disdain.  It  is,  that  neither  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey 
is  the  work  of  a single  mind;  that  they  arc  two  collec- 
tions of  the  songs  of  wandering  rhapsodists,  arranged 
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for  the  first  time  at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  lloner,  &<. 
Pisistratus,  or  of  his  son.  This  theory  reduce*  Homi.ii  **~**n*t 
from  a person  to  a name ; or,  at  most,  leaves  hiui  the  From 
fame  only  of  a more  celebrated  bard  among  many 
others,  or  perhaps  only  of  a more  successful  reciter. 

This  opinion  may  be  traced  as  high  as  /Elian,  who 
.speaks  of  Pisistratus  as  the  compiler  of  the  Odys- 
sey and  the  Iliad.  It  was  maintained,  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Hetliiu  and  Pemiult,  two 
French  writers,  hut  received  only  with  derision.  More  re- 
cently, however,  it  has  been  advocated  with  great  learn- 
ing, by  I Icyne,  in  his  edition  of  the  Iliad;  and  with  won- 
derful acuteness, research,  and  seal, by  prof  ssor  Wolf, of 
Halle,  in  Saxony  (and  now  royal  librarian  at  Berlin),  in 
his  Prolegomena  ad  Homtrwn.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
theory,  hitherto  so  little  noticed,  by  these  celebrated 
scholars,  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  on  instance  of  per- 
verted ingenuity  or  of  rash  conjecture.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments themselves  adduced  in  its  favour,  have  at  least,  so 
much  apparent  weight  in  them  as  to  entitle  them  to 
serious  examination,  independently  of  the  lame  of  their 
authors.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  the  full- 
est review  of  the  controversy  of  which  our  limits  will 
allow. 

The  first  object,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  should  be  to  F*cu 
ascertain  those  facts  in  which  all  parties  coincide.  The 
light  which  external  history  affords  us,  is  rather  feeble  °l>on* 
and  dubious.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
fact  well  authenticated  respecting  the  existence  of  the 
)K>eros  in  a connected  lbrin,  until  wc  are  told  that  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  l»y  I.ycurgus.  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  that  legislator,  informs  us,  that  in  his  jour- 
ney in  Asia,  “ he  first  had  sight  of  Homer's  poems, 
which  were  probably  preserved  by  Creophylns,  and 
having  observed  that  the  delightful  fictions  thrown  over 
them,  did  not  prevent  the  author  from  abounding  in 
maxims  of  state  policy  and  rules  of  moral  action,  tran- 
scribed them,  and  carried  with  him  into  Greece  that 
entire  collection  which  we  have  now  among  us.  For 
at  that  time,  there  was  only  an  obscure  rumour  in 
Greece  of  the  fame  of  these  poems,  and  only  a few 
scattered  fragments  in  circulation,  until  Lycurgus  pub- 
lished them  entire."  Hence  Cleomtnes  called  Homer 
the  poet  of  the  Spartans.  Besides  Plutarch,  Dio  Cliy- 
sostom,  Heraclides  Pontus,  and  Julian,  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  poems  having,  in  some  state  or  other, 
been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Lycurgus.  Heyne,  in- 
deed, contends  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  gathered 
from  these  authorities  than  that  the  poems  were  pre- 
served among  the  Chians  by  means  of  the  recitations  of 
the  rhapsodists;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  their  merit 
was  brought  to  Sparta  by  her  lawgiver  on  his  return 
from  his  travels. 

It  seems  that  whatever  was  done  by  Lycurgus  fell  Collection 
very  short  of  exhibiting  the  poems  in  that  state  in  which  of  Homer'* 
even  the  Greeks  afterwards  possessed  them.  For  a woritl* 
number  of  writers  agree  in  declaring  that  the  honour  of 
this  noble  work  belongs  to  Pisistratus,  or  to  some  of  his 
family.  Very  shortly  before  Pisistratus  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  power,  Solon  made  a law  for  the 
recital  of  the  poems ; and  is  even  said  to  have  directed 
that  this  office  should  be  performed,  not  by  re  peating 
them  in  fragments,  without  regard  to  the  progre  ss  of 
the  story,  but  in  some  order  of  regular  succession. 

How  far  this  order  corresponded  with  that  in  which 
the  works  of  th^  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  now  arranged, 
does  not  appear.  Cicero  decidiedly  gives  the  honour  of 
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Biography.  l*ie  tnwupmtttl  lo  Pisistratus,  when  he  asks  H Quis 
— — doctior  iisdcm  temporibus  aut  cujus  eloqiicatia  litcris 
iii-triu'tior  quaui  Pisistrati ? Qui  primus  Homer i libros, 
confuse*  .uitt  a,  sic  disposuisse  dicilur  ut  nunc  babe* 
mus." — (Cic.  de  Orat.  L iiu)  In  one  of  the  Socraiu 
dialogues  attributed  to  Plato,  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  is  said  to  have  performed  this  work,  instead 
of  his  father,  and  is  also  alleged  to  have  directed  the 
recital  of  the  pocius  at  the  feast  called  Panathemea. 
Leo  AUntius  suggests,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  testi- 
mony of  Plato  to  that  liomc  by  so  many  witnesses,  that 
the  son  completed  his  father's  design,  by  publishing  a 
more  correct  copy  in  another  edition.  The  dialogue, 
however,  which  is  thus  attempted  to  be  reconciled  to 
other  authors,  has  been  by  many  regarded  as  spurious. 
This  point  is  of  little  importance.  Whether  Solon, 
Pisistratus,  or  Hipparchus,  arranged  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  ; or  whether  each  of  them  improved  on  the 
labours  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  makes  little 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  question.  It  is  agreed  by 
all,  that  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  works  were  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  in  which  they  now 
appear ; and  that  between  the  commencement  of  his 
public  life  and  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  being  a com- 
paratively small  interval,  some  great  change  took 
place  in  the  order  of  the  poems,  and  in  the  mode  by 
which  they  were  circulated  and  preserved  from  the 
injuries  of  time. 

The  questions  theu  in  dispute  arc, — what  were  the 
materials  which  the  editor  found,  and  on  which  he 
worked — what  were  the  change  he  effected — and 
whether  that  change  were  the  restoration  of  an  order 
and  a purity  which  had  been  disarranged  and  corrupted, 
or  a completely  new  creation  from  existing  ma- 
terials— whether,  in  short,  the  jewels  were  only  reset 
in  a frame  from  which  time  and  barbarism  had  sepa- 
rated them,  or  were  now  first  collected  from  u number 
of  placet  in  which  they  had  been  scattered  by  different 
hands  ? 

It  must  lie  allowed  that  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
that  Pisistratus  “ primus  Homeri  libros  conftuu*  antra, 
dispossuisse,”  will  not  prove  much,  eveu  respecting  the 
opinion  of  the  orator,  as  to  their  original  condition, 
tor  it  does  not  follow  because  the  books  uf  Homer 
were  confused  or  disarranged  in  the  time  of  their  first 
editor,  dial  they  had  never  been  composed  in  a regular 
series.  Indeed  the  expression,  t iwks  of  Hunter  thru  in 
confusion , seems  to  imply  that  Pisistratus  did  not 
divide  the  poems  into  books  for  the  first  time,  or  first 
apply  to  them  that  denomination.  The  other  external 
evidence  on  eithor  side  is  but  trivial.  The  works  must 
be,  tor  the  most  part,  their  own  witnesses. 

The  chief  arguments  by  which  the  hypothesis 
adopted  by  Wolf  and  Hcync  is  supported,  seem  to  be 
as  follow  : 

1.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  in  any  age  to 
which  Homer’s  personal  existence  can  he  referred,  one 
man  should  have  been  capable  of  composing  works  of 
the  extent,  consistency,  and  poetical  elevation,  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Poetry  could  not,  like  Minerva, 
have  sprung  into  life  ia  its  fullest  maturity,  and  its 
fairest  proportions.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a dark 
age,  a man  of  whose  history  nothing  is  certainly 
known,  should  have  produced  works  which,  in  some 
qualities  at  least,  no  subsequent  time  has  equalled. 
And  it  is  altogether  incredible  thak  he  should  have 
enjoyed  the  leisure,  the  opportunity,  and  the  compass 
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of  information  accessary  to  the  completion  of  works  Hnmrr.  Ac. 
of  such  consummate  skill,  as  well  as  surpassing 
genius. 

2.  It  see  ms  impossible  that  poems  of  so  great  a length 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  should  huve  been  composed 
and  preserved  entire,  without  beiug  committed  to 
writing.  Now  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  the.  least 
trace,  even  in  tradition,  of  any  complete  written  or 
engraved  copy  of  the  works  of  Homer  till  the  exertions 
of  his  Athenian  editor,  or  at  least  till  those  of  I.ycurgus. 

This,  supposing  them  ever  to  have  been  written,  will 
appear  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  high  veneration 
in  which  his  name  was  held.  In  fact,  the  time  when  writiai 
the  art  of  writing  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  or  engra red 
serins  very  uncertain.  It  has,  indeed,  been  attributed  cupj  before 
to  Palamedes  and  Cudinus ; but  even'  account  of  these  Ljrcurgu*. 
persons  is  mixed  with  fable.  In  the  Odyssey,  Cadmus 
is  spoken  of  as  the  soil  of  l^cucotlica,  a marine  goddess, 
but  nothing  is  suid  respecting  his  country  or  origin. 

Of  the  Cadmei,  the  founders  of  Thebes,  we.  know  as 
little.  And  the  date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of 
alphabetical  characters  into  Greece  seems  altogether 
to  defeat  the  tale  of  their  origin.  For,  if  a colony  of 
Phu-nicians  under  Cadmus,  long  before  the  Trojan  war, 
had  brought  the  use  of  letters  lo  that  country,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  no  trace  of  any  literary 
productions,  no  relic  of  alphabetical  characters,  not 
even  of  any  genuine  inscriptions,  should  remain  which 
can  be  referred  to  any  but  a much  later  period.  And  if 
the  art  of  writing  had  been  in  common  use  in  the  time  of 
Hom«  r,  it  is  strange  that  lie  should  not  have  mentioned 
it.  He  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  it  in  the  story  of 
Bellerophon,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  who  is  made 
by  Pra’lus  to  bear  atipara  \vynn  with  him  to  lobates, 
which  conveyed  to  the  latter  the  desire  tliut  he  would 
bring  about  the  death  of  the  messenger.  But  these 
terms  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  writing*.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  probable  that  Pnetus  would  have 
risked  so  much  as  to  trust  a letter  in  known  characters 
to  the  party  whose  death  he  was  contriving.  They  * 
were,  probably,  symbols  of  a deadly  and  funereal  im- 
port, conventionaliy  understood  by  the  family ; a kind 
of  hieroglyphic,  the  meaning  of  which  no  stranger  could 
docypher.  When  the  Grecian  heroes  are  challenged  by 
Hector,  and  lots  are  cast  to  decide  which  of  those  who 
offered  themselves  for  the  combat  should  be  chosen, 
each  puts  a mark  on  his  lot  which  is  known  only  to 
him  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  same  expression  is  used 
here  as  on  the  former  occasion.  It  is  singular  that 
there  should  be  no  epistolary  correspondence  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  so  many  opportunities  for  it  occur,  if 
the  means  of  committing  intelligence  to  writing  were 
generally  known  in  the  time  of  the  author.  The  verb 
ypafts,  properly  signifies  rather  digging  out  or  en» 
graving  than  writing,  as  employed  in  modern  usage. 

Supposing  the  letters  to  have  been  produced  in  Greece 
before  the  lime  of  Homer,  it  is  far  from  following  that 
tlus  art  of  writing  was  brought  to  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion sufficient  for  the  committing  to  some  palpable 
tablet,  works  of  so  great  a length.  A long  interval 
must  have  elapsed  before  a progress  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  effected.  At  first  only  eleven,  or  at  most,  Introduc- 
sixteen  letters,  were  introduced  into  Greece,  according  t:<*n  «f 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who  give  the  importation  so 
early  a date  as  that  uf  Cadmus,  and  the  rest  were  added 
in  subsequent  times.  The  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  was 
finally  settled,  was  not  received  at  Athens  till  the 
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Biopsy,  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  only  403  years  before  Christ. 

The  adaptation,  loo,  of  foreign  letters  to  new  sounds 
^roi“  must  hare  been  gradual,  especially  among  a rnde  and 
£•04"  barimrous  people,  who  could  be  expected  to  bestow 

* JL  ' little  or  no  direct  attention  on  literature,  but  must  have 
B*  c.  slowly  learned  the  meaning  of  the  characters.  When 
1280.  the  laws  of  Draco  were  committed  to  writing,  all  the 

*°  letters  since  received  were  not  employed  in  the  work, 
*1  **  though  it  took  place  as  late  as  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad. 

_'•  It  is  probable  that  the  common  use  of  writing,  to 
b.  c.  publish  and  secure  the  compositions  of  authors,  ob- 

907.  tamed  about  the  time  when  they  began  to  write 

in  prose.  For  before  this  art  became  comparatively 
easy,  the  recurrence  of  metre  was  necessary  to  impress 
on  the  memory  that  which  the  author  designed  to 
convey.  Thus  the  laws  of  the  early  legislators,  and 
the  moral  maxims  and  religious  precepts  of  people, 
were  always  embodied  in  verse ; a mode  which  must 
have  been  recommended  only  by  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  recollection,  in  cases  where  the  subject  could  so 
little  require  or  admit  the  embellishments  of  song. 
Now,  we  have  no  record  of  any  prose  writing  until 
three  centuries  after  the  age  usually  ascribed  to  Homer. 
The  materials  of  writing  too  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of 
a poem  of  fifteen  thousand  lines.  Stone,  metals,  and 
other  heavy  and  durable  substances,  were  the  only 
materials  on  which,  in  these  early  times,  characters 
Tbc  pspy-  were  imprinted.  The  papyrus  and  the  skins  of  animals 
nu  uoi  then  could  not  have  been  in  common  use  till  a much  later 
kjwwa.  cora.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  supposing  the  art  of 
writing  grew  easy  before  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  discover  any  trace  of  it 
in  his  works,  because,  as  he  referred  to  a more  distant 
period,  he  only  avoided  anacronism  by  omitting  to 
mention  an  art  then  unknown,  or  in  its  infancy,  and 
by  his  silence  preserved  the  fidelity  of  his  pictures. 
But  the  same  scrupulous  attention  to  the  manners  and 
costume  of  the  age  in  which  the  actions  he  commemo- 
rated arose,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exerted  in 
other  respects.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  in  the 
rude  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  arts  to  which  he 
alludes  had  arrived  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
he  describes  them  : that  the  contests  of  tbc  free- 
booters were  embellished  with  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance"  which  his  martial  arrangements  display : 
or  that  even  the  barbarous  magnificence  he  imputes  to 
the  infant  cities  of  Greece  was  really  to  be  found 

• among  them.  In  some  instances,  he  seems,  not  merely 
to  have  shed  a gorgeousness  over  the  ages  of  his  story 
which  true  history  would  deny  them,  but  even  to  have 
forestalled  the  arts  in  his  own  day,  and  to  have 
shadowed  forth,  by  the  singular  felicities  of  his  ima- 
gination, the  improvements  which  subsequent  genera- 
tions alone  could  embody.  It  is,  therefore,  incredible 
that,  in  the  course  of  so  many  thousand  verses,  re- 
lating to  an  immense  variety  of  human  affairs,  there 
should  be  no  notice  whatever  of  books,  of  writings,  of 
reading,  or  of  letters ; that  no  treaty  or  league  should 
have  been  noticed  as  other  than  verbal,  or  as  ratified 
by  any  other  means  than  religious  rites  and  supersti- 
tious observances;  that  the  poet  should  refer  to  no 
inscriptions,  even  on  the  sepulchres  which  he  describes ; 
that  he  should  make  no  mention  of  money  stamped  or 

*•  engraven;  and  that,  with  all  his  desire  to  give  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  truth  to  his  narratives,  he  should  never  Honwr,  ke 
refer  to  any  old  memorial,  or  ancient  writing,  but 
should  speak  of  events  as  handed  down  by  the  poets, 
or  gathered  from  tradition;  if  the  art  of  writing  was  not  A*  M* 
only  common  in  his  time,  but  actually  employed  by  2724. 
himself  in  framing  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  b.  c. 
observations  of  Josephus,  respecting  the  introduction  12fi0. 
of  letters  into  Greece,  in  particular  relation  to  the  to 
works  of  our  poet,  are  singularly  corroborative  of  these  A*  B* 
arguments.  He  contends  that  it  was  not  until  a late  3097. 
period  that  the  use  of  letters  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  b.  c. 
Those,  he  asserts,  who  trace  their  introduction  to  907. 
Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  unable  to  produce  of 

any  specimen  of  writing  from  thosp  early  times.  He  jocepbu*. 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  subject  of  much  en- 
quiry and  dispute,  whether  they  were  known  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  it  was  generally 
thought  they  were  then  unknown  in  Greece.  He  con- 
cludes by  observing,  that  “ no  writing,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  acknowledged,  is  found  among 
the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  poetiy  of  Homer;  and  it 
is  said  that  even  he  did  not  commit  his  works  to 
writing,  but  that  having  been  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  men,  the  songs  were  afterwards  connected." — ( Jo~ 
trpkus  Coat.  Ap.  /.  2 p.  439.  J 

If  it  be  thought  that  no  such  compositions  as  those 
which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer  would  have 
been  given  to  the  world  without  that  hope  of  duration 
which  writing  alone  could  render  secure,  it  may  be  re- 
plied,— not  only  that  (Tom  the  peculiar  manners  of  the 
age,  fame  might  be  expected  through  the  means  of  the 
rhapsodists,  of  whom  a perpetual  succession  might  have 
been  anticipated — but  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  entered  little  into  the  desires  of  the  early 
bards  of  Greece.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  darling 
passion  of  genius,  this  “ last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,' ’ 
m the  Odyssey  or  the  Iliad.  Events  are  said  to  hate 
been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  song,  but  the  in- 
dividual reputation  of  the  bard  himself  seems  never  to 
have  entered  into  his  calculations.  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  reverence  of  his  own  age,  with  the  immediate  ap- 
plause that  attended  his  recitations,  and  with  the  crowns 
of  laurel  which  he  obtained  as  prizes  in  poetical  contests 
with  his  fellows.  Besides,  supposing  that  he  painfully 
felt  the  instability  of  those  relics  which  he  might  leave 
behind  him,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  feeling  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  repress  altogether  the  poetical 
faculty  within  him  ? He  would  almost  involuntarily 
burst  forth  into  a display  of  the  powers  which  must  be 
straggling  in  his  mind.  Would  not  the  exercise  of  the 
poetical  art  be  sufficiently  its  own  recoropence  ? Would 
not  the  joy  of  moving  in  a beautiful  creation  of  his  own, 
and  tasting  all  the  delights  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
be  enough  of  payment  for  the  mere  toil  of  composing  1 
And  would  it  be  nothing  to  travel,  carrying  the  love 
and  reverence  of  all  hearts  with  him,  and  leaving  tha 
fondest  memory  of  his  genius  behind  him  ? 

3.  The  profession  of  the  rhapsodists,  as  is  evident  The  itospto- 
from  many  Greek  writers,  flourished  from  the  earliest  dbls. 
periods.  Their  name,  compounded  from  pamiv  *>2qyt 
to  join  together  or  compote  vertts,  signified  their  occu- 
pation and  character.  They  answered,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  Celtic  bards.  They  chauntod,  sung,  or 
recited  poems,  chiefly,  at  least  in  the  earliest  times, 
of  their  own  composition,  at  the  tables  of  princes,  and 
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IV<vn|jiy.  io  public  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the 
great.  They  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  even  vene- 
Fmoi  ration  ; more  especially  in  the  earliest  periods.  Then 
a.  m.  they  wpre  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  religion,  the 
inoral  precepts,  and  the  old  and  favourite  legends  of 
B.  c.  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.  Though  there  were 
1280.  few  arts  at  that  time  distinctly  marked  out  as  cultivated 
tu  by  peculiar  classes,  the  bard  had  a profession  of  his 
m.  own,  which  was  regarded  ns  more  venerable  than  any 
3097.  otlier.  Whether  he  resided  constantly  in  some  princi- 
B.  c.  pad  city,  or  travelled  through  various  states,  he  was 
907.  looked  up  to  as  a superior  being,  welcomed  anti  ho- 
ftirnunii  noMred  at  the  feasts  of  kings,  and  revered  as  the  fa- 
aeairut  the  vouriic  of  heaven.  His  art  was  probably  the  parent. 
«*xUtmcc  at  not  only  of  the  poetry  of  Greece,  hut  of  its  grand  and 
Hamer  coo*  tragic  spectacles:  for  it  was  his  province  to  appear  at 
Unuc<1-  once  as  an  anthor  and  an  actor ; to  embody  nis  own 
conceptions,  and  to  represent  the  passion  he  had  con- 
ceived in  the  most  vivid  and  striking  manner.  Plato 
has  left  us  an  admirable  picture  of  the  holy  and  de- 
lightful life  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  this  profession. 
It  naturally,  however,  declined  as  civilization  advanced, 
and  the  art  of  writing  became  general.  The  necessity 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  works  of  genius  in  this  way 
ceased,  and  those  who  at  first  had  been  poets,  sunk 
into  the  mere  reciters  of  the  works  of  others  who  had 
preceded  them.  But  this  declension  was  not  entirely 
accomplished  even  in  the  time  of  Cynmthus,  who  is 
much  celebrated  ns  a rhapsodist  so  late  as  the  sixty- 
ninth  Olympiad,  and  who  recited  both  the  poems  of 
others  and  his  own.  In  the  earlier  times,  it  is  certain 
that  the  rhapsodist  was  a highly  honourable  character; 
he  moved  about  ns  a recorder  of  the  old  and  loved  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  which  he  rendered  still  more  in- 
teresting, and  must  have  been  heard  with  delight  by 
those  in  whom  he  called  up  again  all  the  associations 
of  childhood,  and  who  renewed  their  happiest  days  in 
listening  to  his  songs. 

Recitations  It  seems  certain  that  those  who  followed  this  profes- 
fiwu  me-  gi0nt  did  not  recite  from  any  writings  or  engravings, 

morJ’  but  from  memory.  In  this  all  the  traces  to  be  found 

in  ancient  authors  coincide.  The  ancients  made  their 

K*cts  the  votaries  of  the  muses,  'Aoieijc, 

rXrrijc ; and  memory  was  one  circumstance  by  which 
they  wore  distinguished,  and  from  which  they  derived 
honour.  It  was  from  the  songs  recited  by  these  men — 
those  songs  which  had,  from  their  merit,  and  deep  in- 
terest, long  been  popular  among  them — that  the  works 
of  Homer  were  compiled  at  Athens,  in  that  age  when 
the  rhapsodists  had  long,  in  a great  degree,  sung  the 
works  of  others.  Probably  the  master  taught  his  pupil 
to  recite  those  of  Ins  own  compositions  which  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  being  thus  transmitted,  and 
thus  they  were  handed  down  to  a distant  age.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  set  in  order  from  manuscripts : though 
some  have  pretended  that  writings  containing  parts  of 
Homers  works  were  collected  from  those  cities  which 
Claimed  him  as  their  citizen. 

If  then  the  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  their  composition , or  till  long 
afterwards,  committed  to  writing,  could  anyone  indivi- 
dual have  been  the  author  of  either  of  them?  It  seems 
almost  impossible  that  he  could  form  the  plan  of  works 
go  extended,  «o  connected,  so  continuous,  with  no 


model  before  him,  and  no  opportunity  of  sketching  out  Homer,  See. 
the  plan  or  skeleton  of  the  work,  except  in  his  own 
mind.  How  could  he  also  recollect  distinctly  all  tire  From 
previous  parts  of  his  poem,  so  that  in  composing  the  a.  m. 
latter  part  he  should  keep  the  former  in  view,  and  27 24. 
render  tire  whole  consistent  in  the  action,  and  in  the  bTc. 
characters?  F.ven  supposing  this  possible,  how  could  1280. 
he  ever  have  formed  the  idea  of  submitting  his  com-  to 
plete  epic  to  the  public  admiration,  in  all  its  episodes,  a.  m. 
unities,  and  machinery,  with  evpn  a possibility  of  3097. 
success  ? No  power  of  voice  could  suffice  to  recite,  B7c. 
no  stretch  of  attention  to  hear,  no  rapacity  of  memory  907. 
to  retain  it.  He  could  never  procure  a single  audience 
to  whom  the  work  should  be  submitted.  To  what  end, 
then,  and  with  what  hope  should  he  compose  it  ? His 
native  genius  would  prompt  him,  without  doubt,  to 
sing  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  former  davs;  but  surely  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  tire  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  would 
rather  be  indulged  in  short  and  rapid  effusions,  than  in 
an  extended  poem.  As,  therefore,  no  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  his  undertaking  so  great  a labour,  were  it 
within  the  limit  of  human  possibilities,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  work  could  never  have  come  from  the 
lips  of  a single  author  in  that  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  it. 

If  we  suppose  the  poems  of  Homer  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  times  of  Solon,  through  the 
medium  of  the  rhapsodists,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  great  alterations  were  inane  in  them,  by  their 
numerous  and  successive  reciters.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  even  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

Not  only  must  every  composition  handed  down  through 
several  generations  be  exposed  to  perpetual  variation, 
but  the  very  description  of  the  men  through  whom  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  transmitted,  rendered  altera- 
tions and  corruptions  peculiarly  probable.  They  were 
themselves  poets.  They  were  accustomed,  therefore, 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  invention  as  well  as  of 
memory ; and  what,  in  this  case,  was  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate for  the  integrity  of  their  original,  to  exert 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  Having  some  poetical 
talent,  or,  at  least,  imagining  themselves  so  gifted,  they 
would  exercise  the  office  of  critics,  and  alter  or  omit 
that  which  appeared  to  them  unworthy  of  the  author. 

They  would,  perhaps,  in  a greater  degree  interpolate 
by  the  insertion  of  their  own  verses,  or  amplifications 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  original  bard.  In  the 
warmth  of  recitation,  they  would  often  make  changes 
almost  unconsciously,  or  would  introduce  them  for  . 

greater  immediate  effect  on  their  hearers.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  many  interpolations  of  an  important  kind 
were  actually  made  by  the  family  of  Cynwthu*.  (Schol. 

Pind.  and  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  6.)  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  authenticity 
of  compositions  so  necessarily  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  corruption  and  change. 

It  appears  from  .Elian,  that  anciently,  at  least,  the  The 
books  of  Homer  were  never  recited  by  tlic  rhapsodists 
in  that  order  in  which  they  are  now  collected.  Indeed,  '^tian. 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  exertions  of  Solon,  Pisistra- 
tus.  and  his  son,  would  have  been  confined  to  com- 
manding that  the  work,  already  complete,  should  be 
reduced  into  writing.  And  it  seems,  from  Eustathius, 
that  the  portions  of  them  usually  chaunted,  were  not 
the  divisions  now  called  books,  but  separate  pieces,  aa 
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Obympity.  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  the  tale  of  Ulysses  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  the  Uolonia,  the  Patroclca,  and  the 
*ro,n  slaughter  of  the  Wooer*.  How,  therefore,  could  the 
£“•  original  position  of  these  song*  hare  been  discovered 
Ll.  ’ in  the  age  of  Solon  i 

*•  c.  4.  Arts  to  tie,  it  is  well  known,  framed  a theory  of 
1280.  ©pic  poetry  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  and  pro- 
to  fessed  critics  since  his  time,  especially  among  the 
**  French,  have  thence  drawn  rules  respecting  the  fable, 
v • the  characters,  the  manners,  the  machinery,  and  the 
n.  c.  unities,  on  which  composition*  of  this  ambitious  class 
907*  ought  to  be  modelled.  Some  there  are  who  have  gone 
further  than  this,  and  acquiesced  in  die  last  part  of  the 
sentence  of  Macrobius,  that  there  are  lluee  things 
which  can  never  be  taken  away  with  propriety — the 
thunder  from  Jupiter,  tin:  club  from  Hercules,  and  any 
one  of  his  verse*  from  Homer.  The  art  of  the  poet 
has  generally  been  admired  in  making  every  thing  in 
the  Iliad  tend  to  illustrate  the  ire  of  Achilles,  and  every 
thing  in  the  Odyssey  to  conduce  to  the  return  of 
Ulysses.  Heyne  contents  himself  with  disputing  par- 
ticular parts,  while  he  admit*  the  general  unity  of  the 
poems ; aod  ascribes  it  not  to  the  author , but  to  the  first 
editor,  who  compiled  them.  Wolf,  on  the  other  hand, 
boldly  controverts  the  system,  and  alleges  that  the 
unity  of  action  in  the  Iliad  is  merely  imaginary,  though 
that  of  the  Odyssey  he  admits  to  Lave  been  preserved 
with  consummate  skill.  He  contends  that  the  subject 
proposed  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Iliad — the  anger 
of  Achilles,  and  its  direful  consequences  to  the  Greeks — 
is  altogether  closed  at  the  cud  of  the  eighteenth  book. 
The  rest  of  the  poem  does  not  relate  to  the  resentment 
of  that  hero  against  his  countrymen  or  their  leader,  but 
to  a new  fury  with  which  he  is  inspired  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  ; and  which  is  satiated  at  last 
in  the  death  of  Hector,  and  tbe  indignities  offered  to  his 
re  mo  ins.  If  all  the  contests  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
which  chiefly  occupy  the  Iliad,  are  to  lie  referred  to  one 
subject,  they  tend  rather,  perhaps,  to  exult  the  fame  of 
Achilles  than  any  other  hero ; but  part  only  of  them 
can  be  referred  to  his  wrath.  Wolf,  tLerefore,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  the  exordium  of  that  work  is  not 
altered  to  the  following  lines,  which  he  proposes  as 
better  expressing  its  argument : 

Kuhi  a i.tf , 9la,  n*X(utlu»  'A^lXntf, 

*OfS'  tTtr«  Ba«X»i  i»l  tm>rt 

K lilt,  7 4 u.  dil*  iXyt'iiKKff 

AtT«{  Tj«f<ri»  ui  'Exrjji  >/«». 

If  this  should  be  esteemed  a more  correct  view  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  Iliad  is  constructed,  than  the  lines 
with  which  it  actually  opens,  those  who  contend  for 
the  common  opinion  cannot  ascribe  this  defect  to  the 
rudeness  of  Homer’s  age,  when  they  impute  to  him  the 
artificial  structure  of  the  Odyssey;  since  that  would  be 
to  allege  that  he  could  not  express  what,  he  was  able 
so  admirably  to  practice.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  Homer  particularly  intended  to  mark  out 
Achilles  as  the  hero  of  his  poem,  above  all  others.  For 
since  he  has  been  generally  supposed  not  to  have  in- 
vented the  ground -work  of  his  plot,  but  to  have  taken 
it  from  history,  the  prominence  of  Achilles  among  the 
characters  would  arise  naturally  ami  without  design. 
Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  taking  the  last  year  of  the 
Trojan  war  for  the  subject  of  an  historical  piece,  must, 
in  the  same  way,  have  represented  the  quarrel,  its 
consequences,  and  tbe  final  triumph  of  the  Greeks  on 
vot.  IX. 


the  return  of  their  bravest  champion.  Why  then  i*  it  Henwr,  Ate. 
that  the  relation  of  these  circumstances  in  the  Iliad  w*v^w 
should  be  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  art?  Why  *oi«* 
might  not  a poet  relute  the  events  he  undertook  to 
celebrate  in  their  natural  order?  And  if  one  poet,  27j24. 
why  might  not  several,  taking  up  different  parts  of  a.  c. 
successive  adventures,  form  a whole,  when  arranged  1280. 
according  to  the  story,  as  complete  as  the  Iliad  ? to 

It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the  ancient  gram-  **• 
marians  or  critics,  who  wrote  respecting  Homer,  en-  3097 . 
tertained  any  of  these  ideas  with  regard  to  certain  epic  b.  c. 
rules  observed  in  his  poems,  or  derivable  from  them,  007. 
which  Aristotle  has  endeavoured  to  maintain.  They 
uniformly  speak  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  em- 
bracing the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  at  Troy; 
or,  if  they  speak  more  particularly,  the  valiant  acts  of 
Achilles.  In  this  maimer,  the  author  of  the  life  which 
bears  the  name  of  Flu  lurch,  as  well  as  Eustathius, 
always  express  themselves.  And  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  poets  who  immediately  followed  Homer  ever 
professed  to  write  poems  on  the  plan  since  laid  down 
for  epics.  The  few  remnants  of  their  works  that  have 
reached  us  contradict  all  suppositious  of  this  kind. 

They  take  the  names  not  01  individuals,  but  of 
families,  or  of  events,  as  the  titles  of  their  songs ; and 
as  far  as  we  have  any  traces  of  their  contents,  they 
gave  to  these  no  unity  of  action,  no  observance  of  time, 
no  relief  of  episode.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  said 
to  have  related  events  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Ulysses,  in  the  order  of 
history.  Now  it  is  strange  that  these  men  should 
never  have  imitated  the  bard,  to  whom  all  assigned  the 
first  place  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
in  these  very  points,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
followed  with  ease;  in  those  matters  of  form  aud 
judgment,  in  which  the  dullest  might  by  industry  aud 
care  have  attained  an  equal  perfection. 

5.  It  is  further  alleged  that  there  are  many  parts  of  Pan*  «rf  the 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  as  they  now  exist,  which  po«n* 
are  either  entirely  spurious,  or  very  much  corrupted 
from  the  original.  Of  the  former  of  these  descrip- 
tions seeins  to  be  the  passage  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  from  v.  356  to  v.  368,  in  which,  from  the 
mourning  of  the  Greeks  over  the  body  of  Palrocluo, 
we  are  suddenly  presented  with  a taunting  speech  of 
Jupiter  to  Juno,  and  her  angry  reply,  neither  of  which 
bear  the  least  relation  to  the  immediate  subject ; and, 
at  the  close,  we  as  suddenly  return  to  Thetis,  in  her 
ascent  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan.  In  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  a passage  occurs,  at  the  620th  line,  where 
a conversation  with  Menelaus  is  abruptly  broken  off,  and 
four  lines  follow  of  which  all  explanation  seems  hope- 
less. Eustathius  has  recourse  to  the  violent  measure  of 
changing  the  whole  scene  from  the  palace  of  Mcnclaua 
at  Sparta  to  that  of  Ulysses  at  Ithaca.  But  the  passage 
is  now  universally  agreed  to  be  either  misplaced  or 
spurious.  Other  and  yet  more  important  instances 
arc  brought  forward  by  Heyne,  in  the  notes  to  the 
different  books  of  his  edition  of  Homer,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude  to,  when  we  speak  of 
tho  works  of  the  poet;  at  present,  the  argument  de- 
rived from  these  circumstances  is,  that  since  the  com- 
pilers of  the  poems  and  the  early  critics  allowed  such 
gross  instances  of  corruption  to  remain,  w c ran  place 
little  reliance  on  their  correctness,  and  stJJ  less  on 
their  judgment  in  making  their  collections,  which  hence 
s 
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Bif*pr>»j»hj.  seem  to  have  been  brought  from  more  than  one  author. 

On  these  grounds,  it  is  contended  that  the  works  now 
A r^“  extant,  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  are  a collection 
2^04  of  scattered  songs,  which  never  were  committed  to 
-2-‘  writing  by  their  authors;  and  that,  for  their  arrange- 
**  c*  meut,  we  are  indebted  not  to  the  poets,  but  to  their 
I -80.  Athenian  editor. 


lo  On  the  other  side,  the  following  arguments  may  be 
rtQQ-*  adduced,  both  to  do  away  the  above  objection,  and  to 

' ’ establish  the  individuality  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 

*»-C.  1.  The  genius  which  the  Iliad  exhibits  is  no  proof 

907.  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  a single  mind  in  a bar- 

ta'^rourof  ^>arou®  a£e*  Those  who  speak  of  poetry  as  a progres- 
tlw  pmuull  *'ve  art»  an<*  *'*cen  lt  10  die  improvements  of  social  life, 
«i»teoce  oi  and  things  which  depend  for  their  excellence  on  expe- 
flioucr.  rience,  seem  to  know  little  of  its  essence.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  the  progressions  of  time;  it  depends 
not  on  external  circumstance ; it  follows  not  in  the  train 
of  knowledge,  nor  improves  as  mathematical  science  is 
unfolded  ; — its  origin  is  in  the  heart,  and  its  objects  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Indeed, 
the  age  of  Homer  was  far  more  favourable  to  its  per- 
fection than  later  times.  Then  the  whole  region  of 
imagination  lay  unexplored,  the  themes  of  poetry  were 
unexhausted,  and  must  have  appeared  actually  ex- 
haustlcss.  Then  there  were  no  models  of  gTeat  excel- 
lence which  should  discourage  the  poet  from  emulating 
their  fame,  or  should  tempt  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
dexterous  imitation  of  their  beauties.  The  very  rude- 
ness of  the  age  afforded  also  the  best  opportunities  for 
poetry.  The  minds  of  men  won-  then  alive  to  tales  of 
superstition,  and  their  belief  in  the  prodigies  related  to 
• them  was  unshaken.  There  were  uo  critics  to  fear  or 

to  propitiate.  Society,  if  in  the  inexperience,  was  also 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  its  youth.  Virtues  and 
vices  were  then  gigantic ; they  hull  not  been  rendered 
puny,  or  melted  down  by  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  art.  Desperate  revenge,  fierce  and  uncontrolable 
anger,  inextinguishable  hate  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Heroic  bravery,  noble  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
and  romantic  friendship  on  the  other,  were  to  be  seen 
in  their  utmost  extremes  of  awful  or  of  placid  graudeur. 
Life  was  then  full  of  adventures.  The  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains  afforded  a perpetual  succession  of  incideut 
to  all,  as  well  as  a stimulus  to  the  deepest  emotions  of 
their  partizans.  Friendship  was  cemented  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  hardship  and  of  peril,  and  proved  stronger 
than  fortune,  luting  as  existence.  I11  the  breathing 
times  of  concord  a wild  and  gen<  rous  hospitality  filled 
up  the  pause,  and  was  rendered  graceful  by  the  aid  of 
song.  The  poet  then  fouud  in  every  region  the  materials 
of  his  art;  passion  was  every  where  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous or  exalted  kind;  tradition  filled  up  the  plaoe 
nf  history,  and  gave  ample  ground  for  his  song,  while 
it  left  him  verge  enough  for  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
vention. The  new  religion,  which  was  beginning  to 
afford,  even  to  the  common  people,  a feeling  of  the 
pace  of  form  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  had  its 
altars  on  every  shore ; with  its  solemn  rites  and  mys- 
teries and  “ trivial  fond  records."  Surely  there  needed 
not,  to  render  this  age  poetical,  the  perfection  of 
scholastic  subtlety,  the  nice  control  of  tne  police,  or 
the  common-place  comforts  and  luxuries  of  modem 
times.  The  poet  had  then  all  “ the  world1*  of  genius 
“ Iwforo  him  where  to  choose."  What  education  did 
he  need?  What  formal  introduction  to  the  muses? 


His  infancy  might  have  been  delighted  with  won-  Homer,  See. 
drous  tales  of  heroes  and  demi-gods ; his  youth 
passed  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  amidst  the  chaste  From 
scenery  of  Greece;  and  his  manhood  occupied  in  £***• 
wandering  from  country  to  country,  admiring  all  that 
was  beautiful,  revering  all  that  was  grand,  and  re-  n.  C. 
joicing  in  all  that  was  romantic.  What  had  he  to  do  1*280. 
with  books,  or  with  worldly  knowledge?  His  school  *° 
was  the  universe.  The  mountains,  the  streams,  and  A* 
the  ocean,  were  his  teachers.  The  wild  traditions  of  *1997. 
his  age  afforded  him  the  threads  from  which  he  was  11.  c. 
to  weave  a glorious  composition,  whose  colours  should  907. 
be  ever  fVesh  as  long  as  nature  shall  endure. 

What,  in  fact,  has  been  the  individual  knowledge  of 
many  who,  in  after  times,  have  obtained  the  highest 
degree  of  poetical  renown  ? We  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  the  ploughman  of  Scotland — he  who 
“ walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  beside  his  plough  upon 
the  mountain  side,"  breathed  forth  the  tenderest  notes 
of  poetry  without  the  aid  of  external  culture.  We 
hesitate  not  to  think  that  a youth  of  sixteen  at  once 
fabricated  an  artful  deception  with  wonderful  industry 
and  skill,  and  poured  forth  effusions  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  English  genius.  Why  then  should  we 
think  it  incredible  that  Homer  should  shine  as  the  day- 
star  of  Grecian  literature,  in  an  age  when  the  common 
incidents  of  life  abounded  with  materials  of  song  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  antago- 
nists of  Homer's  personality  must  resort,  implies  some- 
thing far  more  wonderful  than  the  theory  which  they 
impugn.  They  profits*  to  have  the  deepest  veneration 
for  the  genius  displayed  in  the  poems.  They  agree 
also  in  the  antiquity  usually  assigned  to  them;  and 
they  make  this  genius  and  this  antiquity  the  arguments 
why  one  man  could  never  have  composed  them.  They 
suppose,  then,  that  in  a barbarous  age,  instead  of  one 
being  marvellously  gifted,  there  were  many ; a com- 
plete race  of  bards,  such  as  the  world  has  never  since 
seen — a number  of  miracles  instead  of  one.  All  ex- 
perience is  against  this  opinion.  In  different  periods 
of  the  world  great  men  have  arisen,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  astonish  and  delight  it ; but 
that  the  intuitive  power  should  Ik?  so  strangely  diffused, 
at  any  one  period,  nmnng  a great  number  who  should 
leave  no  successors  behind  them,  is  quite  unworthy  of 
credit.  And  we  are  requested  to  believe  this  to  have 
occurred  in  an  age  which  those  who  maintain  the  theory 
regard  us  unfavourable  to  the  poetic  art!  The  common 
theory,  independent  of  other  proofs,  is  primd  facie  the 
most  probable.  Since  the  early  existence  of  the  works 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  one  than 
in  twenty  Homers. 

But  the  champions  of  the  new  system  will  ask,  how, 
supposing  the  genius  displayed  in  these  works  to  he 
not  incredibly  imputed  to  an  individual,  their  artificial 
construction  and  arrangement  can  be  explained  ? Here 
their  arguments  are  expressly  contradictory  to  each 
other.  When  they  wish  to  represent  it  as  impossible 
that,  in  a rude  age,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should  have 
been  produced  in  a connected  form,  they  eularge  on  the 
art  with  which  they  are  constructed  : when  they  desire 
to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  reasoning  that  their  com- 
pleteness shows  them  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
one  mind,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  art  at  all,  and 
laboriously  endeavour  to  show  that  they  only  relate 
events  in  a natural  order,  and  are  not  modelled  on  any 
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glepaph j.  artificial  rules,  The  troth,  however,  is,  that  no  one 

■ 0-  w ^ ^ ertr  supposes  Homer  to  have  written  with  a standard 

Frwu  of  epic  poetry  before  him,  like  that  which  Aristotle  has 

a.  m.  drawn  from  his  works.  He  composed  from  the  itn- 
2724.  pulses  of  an  harmonious  mind,  and  his  compositions 

b.  c.  were,  therefore,  harmonious.  There  is  nothing  won- 
1280.  derful,  or  even  paradoxical,  in  this.  Genius  is  the 

t*>  soul  of  art.  The  unities  admired  by  the  critic  must 
a.  m.  originally  take  their  rise  from  the  heart,  from  the  na- 
3097.  tunri  perception  of  loveliness,  from  the  innate  admira- 
B.  c.  lion  of  order,  or  they  arc  worthless.  Genius  broods 
907.  over  the  events  it  celebrates,  and  brings  them  into 
keeping  and  harmony.  Thera  is  nothing  really  so 
methodical  as  tho  most  daring  invention,  in  so  far  as 
method  is  more  than  an  empty  form.  If  Homer  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  an  epic  in  his  mind,  and  strove  to 
write  “ up  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,'  it  was 
because  he  felt  that  within  such  a compass  his  mind 
would  discover  a fit  aud  noble  range.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  this,  if  we  adopt  Wolfs  opinion,  above  stated, 
that  the  Iliad  is  a mere  tale,  without  any  particular 
design,  of  the  events  of  a part  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  its 
natural  order.  Surely  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
rite  supposition,  that  he  who  had  genius  enough  to 
compose  any  one  of  the  parts,  should  have  had  art 
enough  to  give  the  whole  talc  in  the  simple  course  of 
time,  and  following  exactly  the  traditions  of  his  fathers. 

2.  The  objection  which  arises  from  the  ignorance  of 
letters,  or  the  want  of  the  materials  for  writing,  is 
certainly  of  a more  formidable  kind.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  very  uncertainty  attending  the 
introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  proves  that  they 
must  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and  certainly  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  when  a regular  computation  of  time 
began.  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  speaks  merely 
in  a sceptical  tone,  and  not  at  all  in  that  of  decided 
negative,  is  rendered  of  less  importance  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  attempting  to  depreciate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  its  early  history.  But  even,  supposing  the 
works  of  Homer  not  to  have  been  originally  transcribed, 
the  very  opponents  of  his  personality  have  furnished  us 
with  the  means  by  which  they  were  probably  trans- 
mitted. The  rhsnpsodists,  whom  they  suppose,  and 
probably  with  justice,  to  have  rented  his  poems,  were 
no  unworthy  depositaries  of  so  great  a treasure,  espe- 
cially if  we  hold  them  in  the  veneration  with  which  they 
would  desire  us  to  regard  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose,  that  any  individual  was  able  to  repeat  the 
whole  ; several  might  take  different  parts,  still  remem- 
bering the  original  order  and  bonds  of  connection. 
Might  not  a play,  consisting  of  infinitely  more  fragments 
than  one  of  Homer’s  poems,  be  collected  with  tolerable 
accuracy  from  the  lips  of  the  actors,  if  the  copy  were 
lost,  or  if  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  author?  But 
there  is  nothing  incredible  even  in  supposing,  were  it 
necessary,  that  a single  rhapsodi&t  could  retain  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad,  ana  even  of  the  Odyssey  also,  in  hie 
memory.  In  the  times  when  the  minds  of  men  were 
not  distracted  by  the  attempt  to  attain  a variety  of 
knowledge,  a single  faculty,  and  one  capable  of  gTeat 
improvement  by  exercise,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
attain  a great  degree  of  perfection.  In  those  periods, 
the  memory  was,  in  fact,  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  things  past  could  be  retained ; necessity, 
therefore,  or  at  least  that  fondness  for  living  over  past 


times,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  human  heart,  Homer. 
prompted  its  cultivation  to  a peculiar  degree  of  excel- 
lence.  When  this  necessity  ceased,  it  was  natural  that  fw*n 
the  skill  it  sharpened  should  lose  its  powers.  Xenophon 
tells  us  [Sympos.  iii.  5]  that  in  his  time,  when  the  *724. 
occasion  of  a great  extent  of recollection  had,  in  d great  »♦  c. 
degree,  ceased,  there  were  Athenians  who  could  repeat  1280. 
the  whole  of  the  two  great  works  ascribed  lo  Homer.  *° 
Surely  then  it  was  possible,  that  they,  whose  sole  pro- 
fession  it  was  to  recite,  should  attain  to  this  eminence  3097. 
in  times  more  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  this  par-  »•  c- 

ticular  faculty.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  907. 

Homer  himself,  and  his  remembrance  of  those  things 
which  were  the  productions  of  lvis  own  genius.  It  is 
worthy  of  obser ration,  that  the  muses  themselves  were 
feigned  to  be  the  daughters  not  of  Invention,  but  of 
Memory.  Homer  invokes  their  aid,  not  when  he  is 
about  to  relate  prodigies,  or  to  take  the  boldest  flights 
into  the  regions  of  imagination, but.  when  about  to  state 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  ; a kind  of  assistance  which 
they  would  not  be  supposed  to  render  in  modem  times. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  as  the  wandering 
bards  were  the  only  Historians,  memory  was  peculiarly 
regarded  as  one  of’ their  requisites,  ami  its  faithfulness 
was  that  quality  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  attaiu. 

Indeed,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  expressly  brought 
forward  by  Wolf,  to  obviate  the  supposition  that  the 
poems  were  originally  written. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  opinions  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  theory  usually  received  by 
the  learned,  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  old  rhap- 
sodists,  are  well  founded.  In  more  than  one  respect 
they  serve  to  strengthen  the  common  hypothesis.  They 
afford  an  additional  light  on  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  the  genius  of  Homer;  for  they  not  only  raise  the 
character  he  has  supposed  to  have  chosen,  but  also 
show  what  excellent  means  he  had  of  diffusing  his 
works  among  the  people.  And  if  those  to  whom  the 
works  of  Homer  were  committed  were  thus  eminent 
and  honourable,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  have  materially  suffered  in  their  hands.  The 
number  of  rhapsodists,  among  whom,  many,  no  doubt, 
recited  these  poems,  would,  of  itself,  form  an  adequate 
check  to  any  very  material  corruption.  All  would  not 
agree  in  the  alterations,  even  from  that  very  cause 
which  might  cause  alteration  to  be  attempted — the 
poetical  spirit  of  the  reciters.  They  would  agree,  at 
least,  as  little  among  themselves  as  with  their  original; 
for  him,  as  being  past,  they  could  no  longer  envy,  while 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  some  uncharitable 
feelings  towards  each  other  as  rivals.  Different  rhap- 
sodists, doubtless,  gave  different  versions  of  particular 
passages.  These  were  the  foundation  of  the  various 
readings  mentioned  by  the  critics  of  Alexandria. 

When,  therefore,  Pisiatratus  collected  the  poems,  he 
had  all  the  opportunity  of  comparing  testimonies,  and 
of  selecting,  by  such  an  aid,  that  reading  which  ap- 
peared most  correct  from  ita  own  internal  evidence,  or 
was  supported  by  the  greatest  number  of  witnesses. 

That  portions  of  Homer  should  be  chaunted  separately, 
was  necessary  from  the  length  of  the  whole,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  no  proof  that  they  were  never  connected. 

Virpl  and  Milton  may  be  divided  into  portions  as 
easily,  at  least,  as  Homer; — and  the  sacking  of  Troy, 
the  loves  of  Arnetts  and  Dido,  and  tho  death  of  Nisus 
and  Euryaius  in  the  former;  and  the  battle  of  the  angels, 
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Biogmpty.  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  m the  latter,  might  be  485  year*  before  Christ,  repeatedly  mention*  Homer  Homer,  Ux. 
'^■vV separated  from  the  context  with  as  little  violence  as  as  he  would  any  other  person,  and  not  us  a collection 

>«.m  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  descrip-  of  verses.  In  his  ode  to  Damophihn,  he  allude*  to  tile  Frwm 
tion  of  tire  shield  of  Achilles.  15th  book  of  the  Uiud,  v.  1 170 ; tlius : A'  *• 

*rlA.  4 Setting  aside,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  the  ts*  u>uh  2724. 

b.  c.  technical  rules  of  epic  poetry,  which  have  been  some*  fAfAM  Ut.m  b>fa  il  c. 

1*280.  times  said  to  have  been  observed  in  the  works  imputed  Tp«r  juytau  n nA  fuA.  1280. 

to  to  Homer,  there  is  very  strong  internal  evidence  that  *r- v-  *93.  to 


they,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  are  the  production  of  “ Consider  attentively  this  saying  of  Homer;  he  says,  a.  m. 

,1007,  an  individual  genius.  In  the  whole  texture  one  that  a wise  messenger  adds  the  grcuUst  honour  to  3097. 

b.  c.  pervading  mind  is  clearly  to  l>e  seen.  Poets  even  of  every  transaction.”  He  speaks  of  the  Iliad  us  having  b.”c. 

907.  the  same  age,  and  when  treating  of  nearly  the  same  rendered  Ajax  immortal  (Itthm.  iv.  G4);  and  he  al-  907. 

subject,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  attained  so  ludes  to  the  perils  of  Ulysses  us  having  been  celebrated, 
complete  a uniformity  of  style.  If  two  leaves  of  the  adored,  and  rendered  greater,  by  the  delightful  poetry 
forest  are  never  found  exactly  to  correspond,  how  shall  of  Homer,  Mem.  vii.  *29.  In  the  fragments  collected 
we  believe  that  a number  of  minds,  and  these  of  the  by  lirunck,  Mitnerinus  aud  Simonides  both  allude  to 
first  and  most  original  class,  should  so  exactly  agree  ? Homer.  The.  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the  man  of  Chios, 

The  same  epithets  recur — the  same  kind  of  similes  pre-  and  quotes  the  beautiful  comparison  made  by  Glaucus, 
vail — the  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  in  the  last  of  human  blc  to  the  fall  of  leaves  and  their  springing 
as  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  most  asto-  forth  again  into  verdure.  Herodotus  repeatedly  refers 
wishing  circumstance,  on  the  new  hypothesis,  is  tho  to  our  bard.  He  quotes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
entire  consistency  of  every  one  of  the  characters.  The  distinguishes  between  them.  He  even,  which  is  stronger 
broader  features,  indeed,  of  these,  might  be  handed  than  all,  denies  tho  Cvpriacs  to  be  his  genuine  produc- 
down  by  traditions ; whence  a number  of  bards  might  tion*,  as  they  contradict  the  Iliad.  Thucydides  also 
derive  the  materials  of  their  songs,  though  the  accom-  frequently  alludes  to  him,  and  always  without  auy  iu- 
plishments  attributed  to  many  of  them  seem  to  belong  tiniation  that  he  is  speaking  of  a number  of  songs  by 
to  a later  age  than  that  in  which  the  poet  has  placed  various  authors.  Aristotle  nourished  but  a short  in- 
them.  But  their  nicer  shades  and  gradations  could  terval,  from  tho  time  when  the  fumily  of  Pisistratus 
never  have  been  thus  transmitted ; and  the  variety  of  were  in  power,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
these  traits  is  endless.  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  for  ex-  that  he  had  no  idea  that  they  had,  for  the  first  time, 
ample,  are  both  eloquent,  aud  famed  rather  for  council  collected  together  and  arranged  the  poems  which  they 
than  for  action,  and  thus  much  might  have  been  com-  edited;  for  he  criticises  at  large  tliat  very  arrange- 
monly  reported;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  not  a ment;  he  gives  it  the  highest  praise;  he  makes  it  the 
speech  could  be  taken  from  the  one  and  given  to  the  basis  of  a system  of  epic  poetry ; and  yet  he  never  an- 
other without  depriving  it  of  its  dramatic  propriety  ? tributes  this  to  any  other  than  to  the  original  author. 

How  is  it  that  the  eloquence  of  the  first  is  always  soft.  He  bestows  no  praise  on  Pisistratus,  who.  in  this  re- 
flowing, artful,  and  persuasive;  aud  that  of  the  last  spect,  deserved  it  all.  And  surely  the  ruler  of  Athens 
monitory  narrative,  and  more  adapted  to  display  the  must  have  been  little  anxious  about  his  reputation,  to 
speaker  than  convince  his  audience  ? Achilles,  Ajax,  have  taken  no  measures  for  claiming  to  himself  this 
Diomed,  and  Idomeneus  arc  all  valiant,  but  they  are  honour.  The  Athenians,  too, must  have  become  very  sin- 
us really  distinct  from  each  other  as  Paris  is  from  gularly  insensible  to  the  glory  of  their  own  state  and 
them.  Is  it  credible  that  these  consistencies  could  to  the  interests  of  literature,  of  which  they  were  the 
have  been  retained  by  a number  of  contemporary  au-  guardians  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  to  have  per- 
thors,  each  merely  reciting  his  own  portion  ? It  is  not,  petuated  the  memory  of  a work  so  noble  even  till  the 
therefore,  without  some  reason,  that  Wolf  expresses  an  age  of  Alexander.  All  mankind  have  remained  strangely 
apprehension  that  his  opinion  may  seem  as  false,  though  ignorant  of  the  service  rendered  them  by  the  Athenian 
not  so  dangerous,  as  that  of  those  philosophers  who  governor,  since  neither  Horace  nor  any  subsequent 
have  thought  that  the  universe  was  formed  from  a for-  critic  has  attributed  it  to  him;  and  all  the  innumerable 


tuitous  assemblage  of  atoms.  Indeed,  he  himself  can-  admirers  of  Homer  in  every  age  have  enjoyed  44  tho 
didly  declares,  that  when  he  reads  the  work  itself  he  tale  of  Troy  divine  " without  at  all  suspecting  to  whom 
finds  such  unity  of  design,  such  harmony  of  colouring,  they  were  indebted  for  so  large  a share  of  their  interest 
and  such  consistency  of  character,  that  he  is  ready  to  and  pleasure  in  reading  it.  The  French  writers,  who 
give  up  his  theories,  and  to  be  angry  with  himself  for  have  extended  the  observations  of  Aristotle  on  epic 
doubting  the  common  faith  in  the  personality  of  Homer,  poetry  to  a system,  have  adopted  the  same  language; 

5.  That  there  are  interpolations  in  the  Iliad  and  and,  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  hinted  by  Jose- 
Odyssey  may  be  readily  admitted,  without  affecting  phus  or  ./Elian,  the  common  feeling  and  opinion  of  men 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole.  Some  of  these  parts  to  has  given  a distinct  personality  to  the  poet,  and  very 
which  Heyne  lias  objected,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  little  credit  to  his  editor.  Every  kind  of  possible  ho- 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  corruptions  have  nour  has  been  done  him  as  to  a person,  and  us  the 
been  noticed  as  such  by  the  most  ancient  critics — a author  at  least  of  the  Iliad.  .Elian  himself  tells  us, 
circumstance  which  proves,  that  though  their  attention  that  the  Argivc*  used  to  invoke  Homer  and  Apollo  to- 
wns directed  to  the  question,  they  never  doubted,  as  gether.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  iu  the  cities 
they  have  never  expressed  any  doubt,  of  the  genuine-  which  claimed  him  as  a native ; statues  were  formed 
ness  of  the  great  mass  of  his  poems.  The  evidence  in  of  him,  though  probably  without  resemblance  to  liis 
favour  of  the  common  hypothesis,  from  the  testimony  person,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  44  Quinimb  quin 
of  every  age,  is  exceedingly  strong.  Pindar,  who  lived  *ou  sunt,  finguntur,  pariuotque  dcsideria  non  traditi 
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Wcsrsplij-  vultus,  sicut  iu  Horocro  evernC*  [1.  xxxv.  c.  2 ] And 
* / medal*  were  struck  of  hiui  at  Chios  and  Smyrna,  some 
of  which  are  » -ten  now  in  existence. 

Betid.  s tli - argument*  which  have  been  adduced 
against  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf  aud  Heyne,  they  have 
another  powerful  adversary  to  encounter  in  the  common 
prejudice  and  fond  admiration  of  mankind  for  one  of 
their  chief  idols.  It  is  iu  vain  that  they  contend  that 
the  controversy  shakes  no  faith  that  is  of  any  conse- 
quence ; or  remind  us  that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  poems  would  remain  unaffected  by  a decision  in 
favour  of  the  cause  they  advocate.  Men  naturally  look 
up  for  object*  to  admire.  They  delimit  to  concentrate, 
rather  than  to  divide,  their  emotions  of  respect  and 
love.  The  name  of  Homer  has  long  been  to  them  as 
a charm,  which  they  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  lie 
broken.  They  have  rejoiced  in  believing  that  a being 
so  gifted  actually  belonged  to  their  nature,  and  had 
flesh  and  blood,  passions  and  affections,  like  them- 
selves. To  divide,  in  this  case,  is  to  destroy.  The 
high  object  of  undivided  reverence  would  have  passed 
away.  That  fame  which  had  so  long  resisted  time, 
change,  and  mortal  arcident,  would  crumble  into  mins. 
An  immense  blank  would  he  left  in  the  imagination, 
an  aching  void  in  the  heart.  The  greatest  light,  save 
one,  shining  from  the  depth  of  time,  would  be  extin- 
guished, and  “ a glory  passed  away  from  the  earth." 
It  is  little,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  the  new 
hypothesis  will  soon  become  general  among  the  mass 
of  the  admirers  of  Homer.  We  proceed  now  to  col- 
lect those  traces  which  remain,  or  are  supposed  to 
remain,  of  his  life;  and  to  consider  those  works  which 
are,  by  tlie  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  learned, 
attributed  to  his  genius. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  re- 
hiingloliif  sporting  the  antitfuitif  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer, 
i^taryof  ^ "c  Arundelian  marble  places  him  about  907  years 
Homer.  before  Christ,  under  the  perpetual  arehonship  of  Diog- 
netus,  at  Athens.  Herodotus,  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, or  444  years  before  Christ,  represents  him  as  not 
more  than  400  year*  before  his  time,  and  thus  fixes  him 
near  to  the  year  before  Christ  844.  This  opinion 
differs  from  that  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Homer,  ascribed,  though  it  is  usually  thought  without 
foundation,  to  Herodotus ; for  he  conceives  that  the 
poet  wrote  more  than  600  years  before  tlse  invasion  of 
the  Persians,  under  Xerxe*.  The  capture  of  Troy  is 
usually  regarded  by  those  who  believe  in  the  veracity  of 
Homer,  as  having  taken  place  a.  m.  2620,  before  the 
first  Olympiad  408,  a.  c.  1 184,  though  the  Arundelian 
marble  refers  it  to  an  earlier  period  by  thirty  years. 
Tatianus  Assyrius,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tell  us, 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cretans,  Homer 
lived  within  eighty  years  after  that  event.  Eratosthenes 
regarded  him  as  flourishing  a hundred  ; Aristarchus  a 
hundred  and  forty;  Cassius  Henina,  a hundred  and 
sixty ; and  some,  among  whom  are  Euphorion  and  THeo- 
pompus,  even  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  it. 
[Clcinens  Alex.  Strain.  I.  i.  p.  388-9j.  It  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  events  he  celebrated  took  place  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  own  time,  because,  as 
observed  by  Velleius  Paterculus  [1.  i.],  he  represents 
men  rs  only  half  as  strong  in  his  own  age,  as  in  that 
which  his  heroes  adorned ; and  consequently  some  dis- 
tance must  be  allowed  for  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  the 
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species.  Some  modern  writers,  however,  are  disposed  Horarr,  &<■. 
to  represent  huu  as  of  a much  later  period  than  that  to* 
which  he  is  usually  given.  Mr.  Bryant,  without  ex- 
pressing any  particular  opinion,  regards  him  as  com- 
paratively modi  in.  iJodwvIl  attempts  to  bring  bis  age 
below  the  Olympiads,  and  to  ujukr  him  cotcmporary 
with  Lycurgus.  But  against  this  hypothesis,  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  poems 
of  Homer.  Strabo  [I.  xv\]  observes,  that  the  poet  was 
not  acquainted  either  with  tin-  empire  of  the  Syrians  or 
the  Mcdcs ; as  otherwise,  when  he  mentions  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  its  riches,  and  the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  he 
would  scarcely  have  left  unnoticed  the  opulence  of 
Nineveh,  KcbaUuia,  and  Babylon.  According  to  Pau- 
samas  [in  Atticis,  sect,  xii.],  the  use  of  ivory  was  of 
remote  antiquity ; but  the  elephant  was  seen  only  l»y 
the  Indian  tribes,  before  the  expedition  of  the  Macedo- 
nians into  Asia  ; and  of  this  mighty  animal  wc  find  no 
description  in  Homer.  Whenever  the  Nile  is  mentioned 
in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  called,  not  by  that  name,  but  by 
the  d<  nomination  of  the  ,£gvptus,  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  the  description  by  which  it  is  characterized  by 
Moses  and  Joshua ; from  whence  it  may  Ik*  inferred 
that  it  bad  not  acquired  the  name  of  Nile  at  live  lime 
in  which  those  works  were  composed.  Pliny  [Nat. 

Hist.  xii.  1.]  remarks,  that  unguent*,  or  mixed  perfumes, 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wnr,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  never  find  the  term  pvpov,  by  which  they 
are  denominated,  used  by  Homer ; from  whence  we  may 
gather  that  they  were  unknown,  or  little  used,  in  his  own 
age.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  llomcr  and  Hesiod 
are  the  only  Greek  poets  whose  works  have  reached 
us,  who  use  the  digamma,  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
vEolic  dialect,  ami  seems  to  fix  their  rora  about  the 
time  when  (he  zEolians  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  imparted 
to  the  language  of  the  regions  in  which  they  settled 
this  singularity  of  their  native  tongue.  These  circum- 
stances seem  greatly  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  those 
who  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  in 
relation  to  Homer.  With  this  computation,  a fragment 
of  Apollodorus,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  a fragment  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  nearly  coincide.  Cicero  also  speaks  of 
Homer  as  flourisiiing  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  lived  after  the 
first  Olympiad,  from  whence  there  is  a series  of  writers, 
and  a regular  computation  of  time,  and  yet  that  so 
little  should  lie  known  respecting  him.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  probable,  that  he  was  born  almost  1000 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  his  life  was  comprised  in 
the  ensuing  century. 

The  place  yf  Homer*  birth,  was  the  subject  of  great  Place  of 
controversy  even  among  the  Greeks.  •*  Homerun»,"“* 
observes  Cicero,  “ Colophonii  civcm  esse  dicunt  tmutn, 

Chii  suiim  vindicant,  SaJaminii  repetunt,  Smyrna! 
vero  suutu  esse  confirmant ; itaque  etiam  delitlirum 
ejus  in  oppido  dedicaverunt : permulti  alii  pneterek 
pugnant  inter  so,  alqoc  contenuunt."  (Orat.  pro  Archi& 

PoetiL)  Seven  states  are  enumerated,  as  contending 
for  this  honour,  in  the  verse,  “ Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Co- 
lophon, Salami*,  Chius,  Argos,  Athtran.*  To  these 
names,  Egypt,  Pylus,  and  Ithaca,  with  several  others, 
have  been  added.  Most  of  these  have  but  very  slen- 
der evidence  to  support  their  claim.  An  oracle  in- 
formed Adrian  that  the  poet  was  born  in  Ithaca.  A 
school  was  shown  as  that  in  which  he  once  taught  at 
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Biogrspl.y.  Colophon,  am!  a tomb  as  the  place  of  his  interment  at 
lb  : — neither  of  them,  even  if  genuine,  a very  clear 
A M indication  of  the  place  of  hi*  birth.  The  Athenians, 

27.24  According  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Dissertation 

— ’ prefixed  to  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  cluimed  him 

roan  as  *K)rn  ‘n  ouc  t^t  ‘r  c°l°n*f*  • or  rather  “ on  behalf 
* to  ^*reecc  ‘n  g€ner*d’  a*  the  metropolis  of  its  learning;, 

A *^t  they  made  his  name  free  of  their  city  after  the  manner 
3^7  of  that  law  by  which  all  Italy  became  free  of  Rome." 

— * The  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Egypt 
?*  show,  almost  beyond  a question,  that  the  poet  had 

visited  that  region;  and  countenance  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraction ; but  they  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Smyrna, 
Chios,  and  Ithaca,  have  been  most  generally  the  objects 
of  controversy,  and  are  the  only  states  whose  claims 
seem  now  to  deserve  attention. 

If  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Homer,  who  bears  the 
name  of  Herodotus,  be  entitled  to  any  credit,  Smyrna 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  days. 
But  this  work  is  rarely  regarded  as  genuine.  It  is 
evidently  not  written  by  the  historian  whose  name  it 
bears,  because  its  assertions  are  directly  contrary  to 
his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  poet.  It  is 
also  altogether  unworthy  of  him  in  point  of  style.  It 
is  so  particular  and  minute  in  some  resjieetii  as  to  wear 
all  the  appearance  of  fiction.  It  asserts  that  Homer 
travelled  to  Etruria  and  Spain ; which  seems  incredible, 
as  we  find  no  trace  of  any  accurate  knowledge  in  his 
works  of  regions  to  the  westward  of  Greece.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  has  obtained  but  little  credit.  If 
the  poet  had  been  born  at  Smyrna,  it  is  strange  he 
should  never  have  mentioned  that  place  in  his  works, 
or  alluded  to  the  river  Mcles  which  ran  beside  it,  es- 
pecially as  he  mentions  some  neighbouring  cities,  and 
the  rivers  Cayster  and  Mieander,  which  flowed  near 
them.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  an  observer 
so  accurate,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  strong  feelings 
and  deep  sensibilities,  should  have  communicated  to 
us  no  impression  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  spent  his 
childhooo,  and  of  which  his  recollections  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  peculiarly  vivid.  Indeed,  there 
is  considerable  evidence,  of  a negative  kind,  that  he 
was  not  a native  of  the  shores  of  Asia.  While  he  gives 
a most  minute  and  lively  description  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  he  does  little  more  than  sdlude  to  any  places 
in  Asia,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Troad.  And  yet,  at  the  earliest  mra  to  which  he  can 
be  ascribed,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Merla*a,  Thcmiscura, 
Cuma.and  Pergamus.  must  have  been  in  a flourishing 
condition.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  respecting  them, 
or  the  rivers  by  which  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
watered.  The  natives  of  Smyrna,  however,  preferred 
their  claim  with  no  small  confidence  in  its  truth.  They 
cast  medals  of  the  bard,  erected  a temple  to  his  honour, 
and  burned  Zoilus  in  effigy  for  throwing  reproach  on 
their  state,  by  reviling  the  works  of  its  most  illustrious 
citizen. 

The  claims  of  Chios  have  been  advocated  with  great 
learning  and  zeal,  by  Leo  AJlatius,  a native  of  that  island. 
He  brings  forward  the  authorities  of  Simonides  and 
Thucydides,  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  He  affirms 
that  his  country  had  yet  among  them  a race  called  the 
Homeridte,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  poet’s  descend- 
ants ; and  that  they  had  a temple  erected  to  his  honour. 


He  relies  also  on  a passage  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  Iloroer.  4c- 
which  Thucydides  acknowledges  to  be  genuine,  in 
which  the  poet  calls  himself  “ the  blind  man  that  iu-  Fro” 
habits  Chios.”  This  last  authority,  however,  seems 
onlv,  at  most,  to  prove  that  lie  resided  in  that  island ; 2 __/* 

ami  the  expressions  of  Simouides  and  Theocritus,  when  b.  c. 

they  denominate  him  a Chian,  may  be  explained  by  the  1280. 
same  circumstance.  u> 

Mr.  Bryant  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  birth-  A*  *• 
lace  of  the  poet,  and  the  scene  in  which  he  composed  3097. 
is  immortal  works  was  Ithaca.  He  supports  this  b.  c. 

opinion  partly  by  its  freedom  from  the  objections  ad-  907. 

vanred  against  other  theories,  and  partly  from  the 
peculiar  statistics  of  the  poet.  He  contends  with  great 
enthusiasm,  that  Homer  returned  hither  from  his  wan- 
derings by  sea  and  laud  to  a genial  repose ; and  that 
here,  umidst  his  native  scenery,  he  produced  from  the 
materials  collected  on  his  trawls,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  In  the  lutler,  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  him  to 
have  told  his  own  adventures,  and  to  have  expressed 
the  personal  feelings  which  he  most  fondly  cherished ; 
and  to  have  even  celebrated  the  constancy  of  his  own 
wife,  in  the  character  of  Penelope.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  emotion  seems  tohav<  flowed 
immediately  from  the  heart — a lingering  and  fond  re- 
trospect of  departed  joy — a mild  and  softened  melan- 
choly—and  a constant  and  tender  recollection  of  home, 
with  nil  its  sweet  associations,  rendered  yet  more 
sacred  by  time.  Some  particular  scenes  too  are 
described  with  a vividness  so  striking,  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  remembered  rather  than  invented.  But 
all  this  fulls  very  short  of  proving  the  identity  of 
Ulysses  and  Homer,  siuce  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
sceucs  of  which  the  poet  was  actually  a witness,  were 
transferred  to  his  works  as  seen  by  other  spectators,  and 
that  he  used  a fictitious  character  to  express  senti- 
ments, w hich,  in  their  original  intensity,  glowed  within 
his  own  liosoin. 

As  the  birth-place  of  Homer  is  thus  uncertain,  his 
family  is  equally  dubious.  Accounts  respecting  them 
differ;  and  none  are  entitled  to  much  reliance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  w riter  of  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  his  mother’s  name  was  Crytheis.  who  proving 
unlawfully  with  child,  was  sent  away  from  Ctimtr  by  her 
uncle,  with  Isineuius,  and  found  refuge  in  die  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  was  then  in  progress  ; near  to  which 
place  she  was  delivered  of  the  poet,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melos,  as  she  was  celebrating  a festival.  In  his  life, 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  die  third  part  of  Anstode’s 
Pocdcs,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  is  quoted  as 
giving  a more  wonderful  account  of  his  birth,  to  the 
following  effect: — At  the  time  when  Neleus,  the  son 
of  Codrus,  led  the  colony  which  was  sent  into  Ionia, 
a young  woman  had  intercourse  with  a genius  who 
delighted  to  associate  with  the  muses,  and  to  share  in 
their  joys.  Filled  with  shame  for  this  unluwfui  umonr, 
and  finding  herself  pregnant,  she  removed  from  thence 
to  a place  called  Angina.  There  she  was  taken  by  rob- 
bers, carried  to  Smyrna,  then  under  die  dominion  of  the 
Lydians,  given  to  Micon,  the  king,  and  married  by  him 
on  account  of  her  beauty.  But  as  she  was  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Moles,  she  was  delivered  of 
Homer,  and  expired.  The  infant  was  taken  by  tin-  king, 
and  educated  by  him  till  he  died,  and  left  luiu  to  endure 
die  hardships  of  poverty.  There  are  odier  accounts  more 
marvellous  even  than  this; — which  can  prove  nothing 
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. but  the  enthusiasm  anti  reverence  in  which  the  works  of 
' Homer  have  ever  been  held,  and  the  meagrenew  of  all 
authentic  information  concerning  him. 

The  name  of  Homer  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  have 
been  his  original  appellation,  but  given  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  some  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  his 
life.  Etymology  has,  therefore,  been  employed  to  dc- 
veiope  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  light  might 
thus  be  thrown  upon  his  history.  In  the  life  ascribed 
to  Herodotus,  it  is  derived  from  *0  pi?  and  is 

supposed  to  denote  blindness.  By  some  it  has  been  con- 
jectured to  come  from  *0  p igpoc,  and  to  signify  a tkigk  ; 
and  thence  an  hypothesis  has  bom  supported  thut  he 
had  some  mark  on  that  part,  denoting  him  to  be  an 
illegitimate  child : by  others  it  is  thought  to  he  com- 
pounded of  'Opoc  ipily,  and  to  imply  speaking  in  coun- 
cil; and  thence  Suidas  represents  him  as  inciting  the 
people  of  Smyrna,  by  a divine  inspiration,  to  make  war 
on  those  of  Colophon.  According  to  others,  O/imoc 
signifies  a hostage ; and  thence  they  agree  with  Proclus 
in  supposing  that  he  was  delivered  up  in  that  character 
in  a war  between  Smyrna  and  Chios.  And,  to  crown 
these  conjectures,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  term 
signifies  following ; and  was  given  to  him,  because,  as 
ntated  in  the  life  by  Plutarch,  he  said  he  would  follow 
the  Lydians  from  Smyrna.  The  author  of  the  Certamcn 
Homcricvm , denominates  him  A is! etc* ; and  Lucian, 
Tigrancs.  But  the  name  most  usually  ascribed  to  him, 
by  those  who  regard  Hamer  as  only  an  epithet,  is 
j! Ieienigene*,  which  is  commonly  derived  from  the  river 
Meles,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
born.  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity, makes  this  denomination  subservient  to  his 
theory,  that  the  family  of  Homer  was  from  Egypt;  and 
that,  from  that  country,  he  derived  the  principal  ma- 
terials of  his  poetry.  He  derives  it  from  MtAac,  black  ; 
which  answers  to  the  term  Ari/r,  and  supposes  it  ap- 
plied to  Homer  in  consequence  of  his  genealogy  being 
traced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  celebrated  river. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Nile  did  not  obtain 
that  name  till  after  the  time  of  Homer — at  least  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  his  poems  which  have 
reached  us. 

Of  the  life  of  Homer  almost  as  little  is  certainly 
known  as  of  his  origin.  The  author  of  the  biographical 
piece,  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  gives  in  substance 
the  following  account  of  it.  After  stating  his  birth,  he 
informs  us  that  Crytheis,  his  mother,  supported  herself 
by  her  labour  till  Phemius,  a school-master  at  Smyrna, 
fell  in  love  with  und  married  her.  On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  Attracted  by  his 
fame.  Monies,  who  commanded  a Leucadian  ship, 
visited  him,  and  induced  him  to  leave  his  occupation 
and  travel.  In  the  company  of  this  friend,  he  went  to 
Italy  and  Spain ; but,  at  last,  was  left  at  Ithaca  in  con- 
sequence of  a defluxion  in  his  eyes.  While  in  this 
island,  he  was  entertained  by  a man  of  fortune  named 
Mentor,  who  told  him  those  circumstances  upon  which 
he  afterwards  framed  the  Odyssey.  On  the  return  of 
Mentes  he  accompanied  him  to  Colophon,  where  he 
became  totally  blind.  On  this  misfortune,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  Smyrna ; but  his  hopes  of  support  were 
disappointed  by  the  apathy  with  which  the  productions 
of  his  genius  were  regarded  by  his  countrymen.  He, 
therelore,  removed  to  Cunue,  where  he  received  great 


applause  but  no  reward,  the  people  alleging  that  they  Homer,  &«. 
could  never  think  of  maintaining  all  thc'O/iqpoi,  Hind 
turn,  and  from  this  repulse  he  obtained  the  name  of  *ro,a 
Hamer.  Thus  again  baffled,  he  travelled  to  Phocica,  ^ J' 
where  a schoolmustcr,  named  Thestorides,  offered  to  * 
support  him,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  transcribe  D*  c* 
his  poems ; which  being  granted,  this  new  friend  took  1280. 
them  away  to  Chios,  and  gained  universal  applause  by 
producing  them.  Hearing  of  this  treachery,  Homer  A‘  M* 
resolved  to  luy  claim  to  his  own  compositions,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  set  out  for  Chios.  Before,  however,  he  b.  c. 
met  with  Thestorides,  he  was  found  by  (ilaucus,  u 907- 
shepherd,  and  introduced  by  him  to  his  master  at  Bol- 
lissus,  who  employed  him  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  As  his  fame  increased  while  he  remained  in 
this  situation,  Ins  piratical  foe  took  flight,  and  left  him 
in  possession  of  the  field.  On  this  he  left  his  employ- 
ment and  went  to  Chios,  where  he  acquired  consider- 
able wealth  by  his  poems,  married,  and  Imd  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  young,  and  the  other  was 
married  to  the  person  in  whose  family  he  had  recently 
been  a teacher.  He  determined,  however,  to  proceed 
to  Athens : but  the  vessel  was  detained  during  the 
winter  at  Samos,  where  he  sung  or  recited  his  poems, 
often  followed  by  a train  of  children.  He  attempted  Varlou*  sc- 
in  the  spring  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  hut  was  seised  «*untsofhi* 
with  sickness  at  id,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea-  d*“,h- 
shore. 

This  account,  as  we  have  ulready  observed,  is  but 
little  to  be  relied  on.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  circum- 
stantial relation  which  has  reached  us  of  the  adven* 
tures  and  condition  of  him,  whose  name  every  civilized 
country  ha*  united  in  revering.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  he  was  educated  under  Pronapides,  a man  of 
great  genius,  who  taught  the  Pclasgic  letter,  invented 
by  Linus,  [I.  iii.].  In  two  respects,  all  the  account* 
concerning  him  agree — that  he  had  been  a great  tra- 
veller, and  that  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  From  IfU  Uiiul- 
the  first  circumstance,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he  was  “**»> 
either  rich  or  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy ; 
but  this  will  not  appear  necessary,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  in  his  time,  journeys  were  usually  per- 
formed on  foot,  and  that  lie  probably  travelled,  with  a 
view  to  his  support,  us  un  itinerant  musician,  or  reciter. 

From  most  of  the  traditions  respecting  him,  it  appear* 
that  he  was  poor,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  necessity, 
rather  than  the  mere  desire  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
prompted  his  wanderings.  All  that  has  been  advanced 
respecting  the  occasion  of  his  blindness  is  mere  con- 
jecture. Certain  it  is,  that  this  misfortune  arose  from 
accident  or  disease,  and  not  from  the  operation  of 
nature  at  his  birth  ; for  the  character  of  his  composi- 
tions seems  rather  to  suppose  him  all  eye,  than  desti- 
tute of  sight ; and  if  they  were  even  framed  during  his 
blindness,  they  form  a glorious  proof  of  the  vivid  power 
of  the  imagination  more  than  supplying  the  want  of 
the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a variety 
of  its  own  tints  over  the  objects  of  nature,  but  pre- 
settling  them  to  the  mind  in  a clearer  light  than  could 
be  shed  over  them  by  one  whose  powers  of  immediate 
vision  were  perfectly  free  from  blemishes. 

It  is  siugular  that  so  little  information  should  be 
gathered  respecting  this  poet,  from  the  most  accurate 
examination  of  his  works.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
them  we  scarcely  catch  a glimpse  of  his  personal 
character  or  adventure*;  unless  Mr.  Bryants  almost 
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Biography.  unsupported  hypothesis  be  adopted.  We  learn,  indeed, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  he  was  capable  of  con- 
Fix»n»  caving  the  noblest  sentiments;  that  he  was  penetrated 
with  a deep  reverence  for  sacred  thing's;  and  that 
*****  friendship,  hospitality,  and  universal  kindness,  were 
b.  c.  themes  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell.  Even  in  the  midst 
1280.  of  the  feuds  and  battles  which  he  celebrates,  he  seems 
to  to  delight  in  finding  some  breathing  places  in  which 

a.  m.  tbe  brave  of  both  hosts  recognize  each  other  as  kin- 
3097.  dred,  and  unite  in  a brief  interchange  of  the  courtesies 

b.  c.  and  socialities  of  life.  He  seems  to  join  in  all  the 
907.  rustic  feasts  of  his  heroes,  and  to  enter  into  every  ge- 
nerous feeling  which  they  pour  forth  in  the  most  genial 
seasons.  He  must  have  felt  the  softest  touches  of 
kindred  and  love,  and  brooded  over  the  fond  recollec- 
tions of  early  home.  But  even  these  general  indica- 
tions are  only  incidentally  and  necessarily  given  us. 
Poets  are  usuallv  tempted,  by  the  very  emotions  which 
spring  from  their  genius,  to  take  an  opposite  course. 
They  feel  so  intensely  all  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves; 
they  are  so  conscious  of  their  own  divine  faculty  ; and 
so  sensible  to  the  slights  which  they  receive  from  those 
whom  they  despise,  that  they  are  eager  to  vent  feelings 
almost  too  big  for  utterance  in  their  poetry.  Thus  we 
learn  much  not  only  of  the  external  events  in  their 
lives,  but  of  the  movements  of  feeling  within  them. 
Whatever  his  outward  circumstances  were,  Homer  must 
have  lived  happily,  or  lie  would  have  been  an  egotist. 
Had  he  been  wretched,  he  would  have  informed  us  of 
the  fact  in  his  works.  He  was,  no  doubt,  contented 
with  his  lot,— happy  in  the  sunshine  of  his  own  mind. 
He  has  not  even,  like  Milton,  told  us  of  his  blindness. 
He  was  occupied  with  his  own  glorious  fancies,  and 
dwelt  in  a fairer  creation  than  this  material  world.  In 
the  absence  of  all  egotism,  he  more  closely  resembles 
Shakspeare  than  any  of  those  hards  who  are  usually 
classed  with  him  as  epic.  Like  onr  great  dramatist, 
he  throws  himself  into  a thousand  characters,  instead 
of  philosophising  or  describing  in  his  own;  lives  and 
breathes  in  the*  works  of  his  own  creation : and  scorns 
to  exist  in  an  immense  variety  of  persons,  rather  than 
in  one.  He  stops  not  to  reflect  on  the  events  he  cele- 
brates. Noble  sentiments  and  heart-stirring  speeches 
are  thickly  strown,  but  they  come  from  the  mouths  of 
his  heroes,  and  not  from  his  own,  with  dramatic  pro- 
priety and  force.  He  was  too  much  delighted  with  the 
visions  and  joys  which  potty  opened  before  him,  for 
ever  new  and  fresh,  to  think  of  the  shell  m which  his 
genius  had  taken  up  its  dwelling. 

lib  travels.  It  dearly,  however,  appear*  from  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  that  Homer,  in  his  travels,  had  visited,  and 
accurately  observed,  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece. 
He  uses  all  its  various  dialects  with  perfect  ease.  In 
his  catalogue  of  the  ships,  he  has  given  not  merely  a 
beautiful  description,  but  on  accurate  geography  of 
Greece.  He  defines  the  boundaries  of  a state  in  a line, 
and  gives  us  a picture  of  its  beauties  in  an  epithet. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  visited,  but  to  have  resided, 
for  some  time  in  Egypt ; for  he  has  transplanted  thence 
customs,  rites,  mysteries — according  to  Herodotus,  a 
religion  itself.  If  the  hymn  to  Apollo  be  genuine,  he 
setued  at  Chios  in  his  old  age.  Strabo  informs  us 
(1.  x.)  that  Lycurgus  had  an  interview  with  him,  to 
discuss  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  while  he  was  col- 
lecting knowledge  to  frame  them  ; though  this  seems 
contradicted  by  the  usual  hypothesis,  that  Lycurgus 


brought  his  works  from  Asia,  where  he  found  them  in  Homer,  ke. 
fragments,  after  the  decease  of  their  author. 

Of  the  death  of  Homer  nothing  is  certainly  known. 

The  account  given  of  it  alnive  from  the  supposititious 
work  of  Herodotus  seems  without  foundation.  In  the 
life  attributed  to  Plutarch,  there  is  a tradition  respect- 
ing this  event,  which  only  deserves  quotation  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  absurdity.  It  is  gravely  stated,  that  he 
had  been  warned,  by  un  oracle,  tu  beware  of  the  young 
mans  riddle,  and  that  this  prophetic  warning  proved 
true ; for,  as  he  sat  in  the  island  of  lb,  descrying  some 
fishermen,  they  proposed  a riddle  in  verse  tor  his 
solution,  which  he  was  unable  to  explain,  and  was  so 
much  affected  by  his  failure  that  he  died  of  grief.  It 
is  probable  that  he  lived  long,  from  the  length  of  hi* 
works  which  have  reached  ur,  and  the  immense  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  display.  And.  though  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  we  run  little 
hazard  in  concluding  that  it  took  place  when  he  had 
arrived  at  a good  old  age. 

From  these  unsatisfactory  speculations  respecting  Wort*  ot 
the  personal  history  of  tiiis  great  poet,  it  is  with  pleasure  Hower. 
that  we  turn  to  his  t earls,  to  which  time  has  been  less 
relentless.  The  lhaH  and  Odunnty  are  the  only  poems 
which  have  been  most  commonly  attributed  to  him  by 
those  who  believe  in  his  existence.  But  a number  of 
others  have  at  different  limes  been  stated  a*  his,  which 
it  is  light  to  mention. 

The  Hattie  of  the  frogs  and  the  Alice  has  been  gener-  Work* 
ally  regarded  as  Homer's.  It  has  been  attributed,  how-  ■u^buted 
ever,  to  Pigres,  a brother  to  Artemesiu,  who  fought  at 10  "au*T# 
Salami*,  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Fabricii  tiiblioth.  Grtec. 
ed.  Harles.  lib.  ii.  c.  101.)  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his 
Prolegomena  ad  Hotnerum  (Classical  Journal,  No.  xiv, 
p.  324.),  conjectures  that  it  is  the  production  of  some 
Athenian  writer;  and  suggests  several  points  of  internal 
evidence,  which  show  that  it  is  of  a much  later  date 
thun  the  Iliad.  The  crowing  of  the  cock,  for  example, 
is  mentioned  (v.  191),  as  a known  and  familiar  sound, 
though  no  trace  of  this  bird  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
works  of  Homer,  or  the  poets  near  to  his  time.  This 
little  piece  is,  however,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  humourous,  and  the  earliest  instance  of 
mock  heroic  which  has  reached  us.  Other  works  of 
a similar  kind,  which  are  now  lost,  as  the  Arachno- 
muchia,  Geranomachia,  and  the  Heptapection  Goat, 
have  been  ascribed  to  our  poet  with  little  reason;  and 
ns  we  are  informed  that  the  latter  was  written  in  iambic 
verse,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a later  age.  Another  satirical  poem,  called 
Margitcs,  consisting  of  a loose  story,  and  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  female  sex,  is  ascribed  to  Homer  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  its  argument  is  preserved  in 
Eustathius's  Comments  on  the  Odyssey.  The  iambic 
verses  it  is  said  to  have  contained,  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  have  been  interpolations  made  by  Pigres, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  through  tlie  Iliad,  introducing 
a pentameter  after  every  hexameter  verse,  of  which 
strange  labour  Suidas  has  preserved  a specimen. 

Another  satyrical  work,  called  the  Lee  ropes,  probably 
founded  on  the  old  fable  of  a people  of  that  name, 
having  been  changed  for  their  imposture*  into  inonkies, 
is  also  ascribed  to  Homer,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  respecting  it.  The  Epigrams  are  extracted  from 
the  biography  which  bears  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
and  mast  stand  or  fall  with  it.  The  Cypriact,  or  the 
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. Loves  of  die  Females  at  the  Siege  of  Troy,  though 
certainly  ancient,  is  not  regarded  us  genuine.  Of  the 
A antenna,  the  T/nLiis,  the  Epigoui,  the  Vhucais,  the 
tmulUr  Iliad , the  Dctlntction  of  (Lcalia,  and  others, 
nothing  is  known;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
man,  oowevtr  fitted,  could  have  produced  them  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  Probably  many  of  them  were  the  works  of  the 
Hotneruhv  who  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
dtccmhutU  of  the  poet,  and  were  lb  (it,  in  rude  periods, 
confounded  with  compositions  that  they  were  intended 
to  resemble.  It  is  easv  also  to  conceive  them  lo  have 
been  literary  frauds,  which  the  uncertainty  respecting 
Homer  would  make  practicable,  and  which  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  wealthy  Greeks  would  render  lucialivc. 

Hit  hymn*.  The  hymns  ascribed  to  our  bard,  ill  number  thirty- 
three,  are  of  more  importance,  because  they  are  yet  in 
our  hands.  They  are  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides, 
Pansanias,  atid  Lucian,  us  to  their  undoubted  author. 
The  hymn  to  Venus  is  unquestionably  ancient;  and 
from  the  u*c  of  the  digamina,  is  prohably  nearly  coeval 
with  Homer.  The  liyttm  to  Cere*  is  alluded  to  by 
Pausunias,  but  was  not  discovered  till  n very  recent 
time,  when  Mntthari  found  il  almost  entire,  among  a 
number  of  Grecdt  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  synod  at  Moscow.  As,  however,  tikis  relic 
vanes,  in  several  instances,  from  the  quotations  made 
by  Pausanias,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a different 
work;  though  Hermann  conjectures  the  two  copies  to 
be  only  different  editions  of  the  same  poem.  There  is 
much  internal  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  these 
little  pieces  are  the  genuine  compositions  of  Homer.  In 
the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  word  N»i^oc  occurs,  which, 
according  to  the  work  dc  Poesi  Homeric*,  was  not 
used  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  In  the  hynm  to 
Mars,  the  word  Twp<tnt»c,  fmd  in  the  first  to  Minerva, 
are  introduced,  both  of  which  are  judged  by  the 
same  authority  to  be  words  of  a later  invention.  All 
of  them,  excepting  the  hymn  to  Venus,  have  great 
inequalities,  and  are  evidently  much  corrupted.  There 
are  also  considireble  variations  in  all  the  manuscripts. 
Hermann  ha*  employed  great  htlmur  and  Ingenuity  in 
purifying  the  text,  and  in  attempting  lo  account  for  its 
mutilated  condition.  He  contend*  that  many  con- 
necting passages  have  been  lost,  whence  great  obscu- 
rity has  ariseu.  He  also  suppose*  that  the  rhipsodiits, 
who  were  accustomed  to  recite  the  works  of  Homer, 
sometimes  amplified  and  altered  the  original,  and  even 
supplanted  it  by  introducing  their  own  paraphrase  in 
its  room; — that  this  is  still  the  case  with  many  parts 
of  the  Iliad ; but  that,  in  the  hymns,  the  interpolations 
did  not  occupy  the  room  of  the  original,  but  were 
blended  with  it.  These  he  endeavours  to  discover  and 
exclude  in  the  larger  hymns ; and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  his  success,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  executed  his  arduous  plan  with  great  ingenuity 
and  toil.  The  scholiasts  ascribe  these  works  to  a 
rhapsodist  named  Cymvthus.  And  the  opinion  now 
most  commonly  entertained  is,  that  though  compositions 
of  high  antiquity,  they  ore  not  the  productions  of 
Homer.  To  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  therefore,  we 
may  henceforth  confine  our  attention. 

Of  these,  various  parts  have  been  suspected  to  be 
from  other  hands  than  those  of  the  original  author, 
even  by  those  who  believe  in  his  personal  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Odyssey 
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and  Iliad  are  not  the  works  of  two  distinct  poets.  f{ou*r,  Ac 
This  is  so  far  from  bring  only  a modem  contra-  s 
versv,  that  Seneca  inform*  us  it  was  one  of  the 
useless  questions  upon  which  the  Greeks  wasted 
their  time.  Those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
| 0:'dis  arc  the  works  of  difft  rent  men  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Venetian  Scholia,  under  the  appeJIa- 
of  oi  xupclorrtc*  There  seems  to  be  some  mutual 
evidence  for  supposing  the  Odyssi  v to  have  bu  n the 
work  of  a later  age  than  the  Iliad.  The  arts  npjn  sr 
to  have  made  more  progress  betirci  u the  composition 
of  the  two  works  than  can  be  probably  Mippost  d during 
the  life  of  an  individual.  The  lyre  is  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  made,  of  the  intestines  of 
animals.  Columns  arc  mentioned,  in  this  poem  only, 
as  adorning  or  supporting  buildings,  while  in  all  the 
magnificent  descriptions  of  Troy  and  the  palaces  of 
Priam,  in  the  Iliad,  no  ullusiun  is  made  to  them. 

Those  which  are  represented  as  standing  in  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  at  Ithaca,  are  almost  exactly  like  the  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order,  when  architecture  had  arrived  at 
its  perfection.  There  i»  no  mention  of  nets  for  fishing, 
or  of  several  other  instruments  for  providing  food,  and 
for  domestic  uses,  in  the  Iliad,  while  they  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  in  the  Odyssey.  The  mythologies  of  the 
poems  too,  seem  scarcely  to  coincide.  In  the  former  of 
them  we  do  not  find  Mercury  represented  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods;  Neptune  as  armed  with  a trident ; 
or  the  island  of  Delphi  ns  sacred  to  Apollo — all  of 
which  arc  presented  to  us  in  the  latter.  Thu  language 
also,  in  sumo  respects,  varies  ; hearing  marks  in  the 
Odyssey  of  more  cultivation  and  refinement,  especially 
in  the  adoption  of  shorter  forms  of  expression.  There 
is  more  of  Ionic  openness  in  the  Iliad,  and  more  of  Attic 
contraction  and  elegance  in  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter 
the  word  written  rmpara,  riches,  is  always  spelled 
y ptjpara.  Here,  the  term  a public  game,  and 

the  verb  fiqrcvw,  lo  sent  for  hire , from  0ijc>  indicating 
a race  of  men  different  from  slaves,  hired  servants, 
occur,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  Iliad.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  Iliad  was  the  production 
of  Homer's  manhood,  and  the  Odyssey  of  his  declining 
year*.  But  it  is  singular  that,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
his  fictions  should  have  become  more  extravagant,  anil 
his  excursions  from  probability  more  frequent  and 
glaring.  For  it  is  manifest  that  wonders,  prodigies, 
and  strange  adventures,  are  accumulated  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  with  much  greater  boldness  than 
in  the  tale  of  Troy.  We  can,  for  the  most  part,  trace 
the  places  described  in  the  latter,  at  the  present  day ; 
but  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  it  would  be  as 
rational  to  look  for  Lilliput,  Brobtlignag,  and  Ijiputa, 
on  the  earth,  as  to  assign  many  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  action  of  the  former  is  laid.  Ithaca  itself  is  almost  a 
rock,  and  utterly  incapable  of  having  supported  the  court 
of  Ulysses,  or  of  having  afforded  room  for  the  transac- 
tions said  to  have  occurred  within  its  shores.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  the  Odyssey,  with  all  its  defects,  is 
very  far  from  being  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 

And  the  great  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  another, 
arises  from  the  improbability  of  there  having  been  two 
such  poets,  of  whom  so  little  should  have  certainly  been 
known,  even  in  very  early  times. 

The  most  realous  advocates  for  attribnting  either  or  fntmo. 
both  of  these  poems  to  an  individual,  will  not  hesitate  latum*  nt 
to  admit  that  they  must  have  been  left  by  him  iu  a Ilwwer. 
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very  different  state  from  that  in  which  we  now  read 
them.  Four  verses  have  been  introduced  into  some 
later  editions  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  manuscripts,  having, 
it  is  said,  been  expunged  by  Aristarchus,  as  mentioning 
the  intention  of  parricide  without  sufficient  horror. 
/Eschiucs  speaks  of  Homer  as  repeatedly  using  the. 
words  6 lit  crrparoK  qXdc.  which  are  not  to  be 

traced  in  any  of  the  poems  now  in  being.  And  a 
variety  of  various  readings  have  been  collected  by  the 
early  editors  and  commentators  of  the  poet,  which 
probably  arose  from  the  errors  or  interpolations  of  the 
wandering  reciters.  See  the  Classical  Disquisitions, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dr.witcn*T,  in  the  Athenian  for  1807. 

Many  large  passages  and  whole  books  have  been 
suspected,  especially  by  Heyne,  to  be  spurious. 

The  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  from  v.  121  to  v.  244, 
has  been  thought  to  deserve  this  epithet;  because 
Helen,  who,  in  this  passage,  points  out  the  leaders 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  wall  of  Troy  to  Priam,  ex- 
presses herself  doubtful  as  to  the  fate  of  her  brothers, 
which  she  must  have  known ; and  because  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  king  should  not,  in  a ten  years’  war, 
have  learned  the  characters  and  persons  of  his  principal 
foes.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  arc 
usually  represented  as  having  till  this  period  contented 
themselves  with  plundering  the  country;  and  as  having 
made  no  attack  on  the  capital,  and  that  Priam,  from 
his  age,  had  never  personally  opposed  them.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  only  useful  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem, 
as  affording  an  opportunity  of  describing  some  of  the 
characters,  but  is  in  itself  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
refreshing  to  the  reader,  amidst  so  many  scenes  of  car- 
nage . A poet,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  would  not  resign 
an  opportunity  of  delighting  his  audience,  on  the  ground 
of  such  objections  as  these,  which  were  not  very  likely 
to  interrupt  their  pleasures. 

The  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  containing  a narrative  of 
the  exploits  of  Diomed,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
separate  poem,  written  in  honour  of  that  hero,  and  in- 
troduced into  its  present  situation  at  a subsequent 
period.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  context,  that  this  part  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  circumstances,  both  before  and  after 
it,  that  it  forms  a necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events. 
It  prepares  the  way,  and  gives  the  occasion  for  the 
beautiful  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  for  the 
return  of  Paris  to  the  battle,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Nestor  from  imminent  peril  by  the  aid  of  those  horses 
which  Diomed  had  taken  from  .Eneas,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  same  horses  in  the  funeral  games  for 
Patroclus.  The  speech  of  Diomed,  when  Agamemnon 
advises  a return  to  Greece,  manifestly  refers  to  the 
exploits  which  are  related  in  this  book ; and  to  that 
speech  may  be  traced  the  embassy  of  Ulysses,  Ajax, 
and  Phoenix  to  Achilles,  their  success  in  overcoming 
his  determination  to  retire,  and  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  poem.  Those  who  will  follow  Homer 
through  the  whole  character  of  Diomed,  as  developed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Iliad,  will  perceive  the  ad- 
mirable consistency  throughout,  from  the  time  when  he 
so  gracefully  receives  the  rebuke  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  fourth  book,  to  the  last  time  when  his  name  occur*. 

The  single  combat  of  Hector  and  Ajax — the  noctur- 
nal adventure  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed — the  embassy  of 
I d vr  us  from  the  Trojans— and  some  minor  passages, 


have  been  impugned  as  spurious.  But  they  will  pro-  Homer,  ke. 
bably  be  found  closely  connected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  work,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  necessary  to  * rul‘ 

enable  the  reader  rightly  to  understand  it.  To  the  Ai  Mt 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  the  eighteenth  ^724. 
book,  Heyne  has  advanced  many  ingenious  objections  ; b.  c. 
he  contends  that  it  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  1280. 
story  which  it  interrupts,  and  that  although  beautiful  to 
in  itself,  of  a very  different  kind  of  excellence  from  the  A-  **• 
scenes  which  immediately  surround  it.  The  shield  3097. 
seems  not  to  be  formed  of  workmanship  at  all  ealeu-  b.  i. 
lated  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a proper  character  with  the  907. 
design.  It  would  not  glitter  in  tire  sun,  or  strike  awe 
in  the  midst  of  battle ; its  curious  ornaments  would 
rather  require  time  and  leisure  to  examine  them.  In- 
stead of  presenting  to  the  view  some  single  terrific 
object,  os  the  head  of  Medusa,  it  contains  a variety  of 
minute  parts,  and  those,  many  of  them,  having  no 
reference  to  deeds  of  arms;  such  as  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  sea,  cities,  fields,  forensic  contests,  agri- 
cultural labours,  dances,  and  pictures  of  quiet  and 
reposing  beauty.  From  the  great  number  of  objects 
comprised  within  the  compass,  each  part  must  have 
been  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  require  almost  a 
microscopic  eye  to  discern  it.  The  whole  could  never 
have  bpen  fashioned  by  the  summary  process  by  which 
Vulcan  is  said  to  have  prepared  it  complete  for  Thetis. 

And,  in  the  early  times  of  Homer,  the  arts  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  so  elaborate  a work  were  unknown ; 
and  consequently,  the  whole  must  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  hand  in  some  later  period,  and 
introduced  to  the  Iliad  by  the  Athenian  editor. 

In  answer  to  their  objections,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  character  in  the  passage  tti 
question.  The  taste  of  Thetis,  rather  than  of  Achilles, 
would  be  consulted  by  the  divine  workman.  Had  the 
poet  given  to  Ulysses  the  bold  and  fearless  spirit  of 
Achilles,  or  to  Achilles  the  cunning  of  the  Ithacan 
prince,  the  case  would  have  been  far  different.  It  is 
evidently  absurd  to  contend  that  proper  tools  and  a 
sufficient  time  are  not  allowed  in  framing  the  shield, 
when  a deity  is  represented  as  its  author.  There  may 
be  an  incongruity  tn  setting  Vulcan  to  use  the  common 
apparatus  at  all,  and  not  representing  him  as  going 
through  the  requisite  process ; but  this  is  no  other 
than  perpetually  occurs  in  all  tales  of  mythology,  whe- 
ther in  Homer,  or  subsequent  writers.  It  is  true, 
that  at  the  age  when  the  Iliad  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  produced,  no  such  piece  of  workman- 
ship could  actually  have  been  completed.  But  the 
poet  was  not  bound  to  confine  his  descriptions  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  to  the  objects  actually 
before  him.  It  is  enough  that  the  elements  existed, 
which  he  could  model  at  will,  surpassing,  in  his 
imaginations,  the  coarse  and  unrefined  realities  of 
his  age.  Shields,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  were 
unquestionably  in  common  use,  and  were  probably  em- 
bellished with  some  rude  but  fanciful  devices.  It  was 
easy  then  Cor  him,  when  he  would  describe  a shield,  of 
which  a god  was  to  be  represented  as  the  framer,  to 
depict  on  its  surface  any  resemblances  of  external 
things  which  he  might  select  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps 
even  his  silence  as  to  the  tools  with  which  these  pic- 
tures could  be  fashioned,  may  show  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  things  which,  in  his  tune,  no  earthly  art  could 
imitate;  and  the  crowd  of  objects  he  has  introduced 
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B*ngni|»\r-  may  prove  that  he  drew  after  no  existing  model.  It  is 
true,  that  the  passage*  which  border  on  thin  episode. 
From  arc  0f  a very  different  character;  as  martial  and  bnsl- 
o-oi  Ki»g,  a3  this  is  quiet  and  full  of  repose ; but  so  far  from 
this  circumstance  proving  that  it  is  not  genuine,  it  af- 
b.  c.  fords  a reason  for  its  introduction,  and  even  for  the  rni- 
1*280.  nuleness  of  its  detail.  4*  Direness"  might  otherwise  have 
to  grown  too  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  the  poet’s  audience. 
**  M*  They  might  •*  have  supped  full  of  horrors."  He  might 
o(U  < . jjavP  fe|t  tJie  necessity  of  relieving  himself  and  them,  by 
b.  c.  introducing,  through  this  artifice,  bird's-eye  views  of 
907.  calm  and  peaceful  life,  and  even  of  elegant  entertainments 

and  joys.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  the  description 
given  of  the  shield,  and  the  multitude  of  objects  which 
adorn  it.  If  they  do  not  grace  the  piece  of  armour,  Urey 
at  least  grace  the  poem;  if  they  prove  not  the  taste 
of  Vulcan,  they  exhibit  that  of  Homer;  and  this 
was  probably  thought  by  him  of  the  most  consequence. 
If  wc  examine  all  the  episodes  in  the  Iliads  by  a simi- 
lar criterion,  wc  shall  find  them  admirably  conducive 
to  Ure  main  design;  not  of  shewing  forth  the  anger  or 
the  glory  of  his  hero,  which,  at  most,  was  but  the  se- 
condary intention,  but  of  delighting  his  hearers  by 
calling  into  exercise  the  greatest  variety  of  human 
aifeclions.  The  description  of  the  chiefs  by  Helen— 
the  single  combat  of  Paris  and  Menalaus,  and  of  Ajax 
and  Hector — the  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen — the  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache — the  meeting  of  Gla- 
cius  and  Diomed  between  the  armies,  and  the  renewal 
of  their  old  friendship — and  the  journey  of  Priam  to 
recover  the  body  of  his  best-beloved  son— are  not  only 
in  themselves  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  often  pa- 
thetic,  but  delightfully  relieve  the  bustle  and  sadness 
of  the  story,  while  they  heighten  its  heroic  grandeur 
by  U»e  contrast  they  afford  to  it.  The  last  six  books 
have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  from  another  hand, 
especially  the  twenty-fourth,  because  they  seem  to  re- 
late to  a new  subject,  not  the  original  anger  of  Achilles, 
but  the  consequences  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  with  the  death  and  funeral  of  Hector.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  author  of  them  possessed  a genius 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  him  who  composed  the  body 
of  the  poem.  The  battle  in  which  the  immortals  join 
is  superior  to  all  Uic  rest;  perhaps  to  any  battle  ever 
depleted  in  verse,  in  breadth  and  richness  of  colouring, 
in  picturesaue  confusion,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Hence  it  will  be  remembered,  Longinus  has 
derived  a favourite  example  of  the  sublime.  The  inci- 
dents attendant  on  the  death  of  Hector,  and  subse- 
quent to  it,  are  represented  with  as  lively  % pencil  as 
any  thing  in  the  earlier  part  of  die  work.  Besides, 
Jupiter,  in  one  of  die  preceding  books  foretels  all  die 
events  to  the  end  of  the  poem ; and,  of  course,  the 
mind  of  the  poet  must  then  have  conceived  them. 

That  part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
relates  the  evocation  of  the  shades  of  the  dead  by 
L'lysscs,  is  supposed  to  be  spurious,  even  by  Aristar- 
chus and  the  old  grammarians.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
discover,  taking  the  passage  as  it  now  stands,  whether 
the  hero  actually  descended  to  die  shades,  or  called 
up  the  appearances  described,  ns  in  a vision  before  him. 
Some,  iuaecd,  have  thought  the  whole  account  of  the 
invisible  state  to  be  liable  to  great  suspicion.  Certain 
it  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  cheerless  than  die  view 
here  given  of  a future  world.  All  is  wretched,  cold, 
shadowy,  and  appalling.  The  passage  in  which  Achilles 


represents  the  vilest  condition  on  earth  as  preferable  Homrr,  a*, 
to  the  highest  state  in  the  unseen  world,  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  description.  A™“‘ 
But,  perhaps,  all  this,  though  it  shews  the  dreary  2724 
opinion  entertained  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  — " 
soul  at  that  period,  proves  little  against  die  authenti- 
city  of  the  greater  portion.  Plato  alludes  to  this  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  as  the  work  of  Homer,  in  terms  of  A 
severe  censure  ; as  giving  a false  view  of  religion,  and 
discouraging  men  from  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue  ; — ' 

and,  on  the  ground  of  such  fictitious  representations,  £* 
he  excludes  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic.  Virgil’s  ' 
description  of  the  Hades,  as  visited  by  Alness,  is  not 
much  more  consistent  than  that  of  Homer.  He  repre- 
sents those  regions  as  widiin  the  earth,  and  yet  as 
having  their  own  sun  and  stars.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  whenever  the  poet 
alludes  to  natural  objects,  all  his  descriptions  are  clear, 
perspicuous,  and  vivid;  but  when  he  refers  to  preter- 
natural things,  his  consistency  generally  forsakes  him. 
Sometimes  he  represents  Olympus  as  a mountain  of 
earth,  at  others  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  full  of 
golden  thrones  and  immortal  palaces.  His  inconsis- 
tencies respecting  the  fates,  the  powers  of  the  gods, 
and  the  liability  of  the  celestials  to  pain  and  mortal 
accident,  it  would  be  useless  to  point  out,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  only 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  machinery ; and  to  have 
taken  little  pains  to  render  it  consistent  either  with 
philosophy,  or  with  itself.  As  he  must  have  recited 
his  poems  in  parts,  incongruities  would  not  be  observed 
by  the  hearers;  and  the  admiration  excited  by  the 
sublimity  of  detached  passages,  would  be  a sufficient 
temptation  for  deviations  which  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  might  suggest. 

Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes  both  suppose  that  the 
Odyssey,  as  originally  written,  ended  at  the  296th  verse 
of  the  23d  book ; and  in  this  opinion  most  of  the  com- 
mentators have  subsequently  agreed.  In  the  conclud- 
ing passages,  there  are  many  circumstances  stated  which 
must  evidently  be  referred  to  a later  age.  According 
to  the  prophecies  of  Tiresias.  Ulysses  went  into  exile 
after  the  destruction  of  his  wife’s  suitors,  being  driven 
again  from  his  palace  by  the  vengeance  of  their  relatives. 

It  were  almost  to  be  wished,  that  we  could  believe  the 
miserable  revenge  taken  by  Ulysses  on  the  women,  after 
the  slaughter  of  his  more  powerful  foes,  could  be  re- 
garded as  the  addition  of  a later  hand  ; for  it  disgusts 
us  by  the  exhibition  of  a cool  and  unmanly  barbarity,  to 
which  there  is  no  similar  instance  in  any  other  part  of 
the  poet's  works. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  draw  whatever  line  be  thinks 
most  accurate  between  the  authentic  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  those  interpolated  or  corrupted,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  works  themselves  as 
they  appear  at  present. 

The  question  how  far  these  poems  are  grounded  on  Question  as 
real  events,  and  from  what  sources  those  parts  of  them 
which  are  manifestly  fictitious,  were  drown,  not  only  beroca,  aud 
possesses  great  intrinsic  interest,  but  is  of  high  im-  . rcnUofthe 
portance  to  the  elucidation  of  early  Grecian  history.  Tiujaa  war. 
The  admirers  of  Homer  have  generally  consented  to 
believe,  without  examination,  that  the  chief  events  and 
persons  of  the  Trojan  war  had  an  actual  existence.  Nor 
can  it  be  surprising,  even  to  those  who  regard  them  as 
entirely  fabulous,  that  the  world  should  have  been  so 
t 2 
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phy.  little  inclined  to  scepticism.  Never  was  there  a tale  in 
which  the  supernatural  is  so  intimately  interwoven,  told 
,Ta  with  an  air  of  reality  so  imposing.  Impossibilities 
**  vanish,  and  all  things  become  probable,  before  the  magic 
- ‘ of  the  poet's  genius.  He  trnns[»orts  us  to  a new  and  ever 
fresh  creation,  in  which,  though  much  is  calculated  to 
astonish,  all  appears  real,  substantial,  and  un]>enshing. 
Olympus,  with  its  deities  on  their  golden  seats,  lies  open 
to  our  view,  “ in  form  as  palpable,*'  as  the  glorious 
towers  of  Troy,  the  sacred  Seamandcr,  and  Ida  with  its 
hundred  springs.  Prodigies  become  familiar  to  us.  We 
feel  that  we  are  treading  on  enchanted  ground,  where 
the  objects  have  no  relation  to  the  “ ignorant  present 
time,"  and  are  not  subject  to  mathematical  scrutiny. 
Their  wonders  too,  are  generally  first  unfolded  to  ns  in 
happy  times  when  wc  desire  no  joy  but  that  of  believ- 
ing; antf  the  chief  persons  of  the  tale  seem  afterwards 
like  old  and  dear  acquaintance,  who  have  delighted  our 
childhood.  With  these  feelings  predominant,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  world  should  have  been  little  solicitous 
to  fiv  the  boundaries  of  its  historical  and  poetical  faith, 
and  have  generally  acquiesced  in  believing  the  most 
noble  tale  of  antiquity,  without  scrupulously  weighing 
the  evidence  on  which  its  authenticity  rests. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  however,  who  were 
disposed  to  sec  in  the  mythologies  of  their  country  a 
spiritual  meaning,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  narratives 
of  Homer  as  allegories  intended  to  convey  moral  and 
abstract  truths.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of 
Socrates.  This  opinion  wan  never  likely  to  lie  popular ; 
and  perhaps  the  question  respecting  the  foundation  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  scarcely  agitated,  till  it 
engaged  the  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  learning  of  Mr.  Bryant. 
In  a pamphlet,  and  several  subsequent  publications, 
that  celebrated  scholar  has  maintained  the  daring  po- 
sitions that  Helen  was  never  carried  from  Sparta,  and 
that  all  the  chain  of  events  built  on  that  foundation  is 
altogether  fictitious,  or  rather  is  derived  from  circum- 
stances which  took  place  in  very  different  scenes  from 
those  in  which  the  action  of  Homers  poems  is  laid.  His 
opinions,  though  controverted  by  able  writers,  have 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  number  of  followers ; and 
we  shall,  therefore,  state  the  leading  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Grecian  expedition,  it  is  con- 
tended, originates  in  manifest  fable.  Helen,  its  original 
cause,  is  stated  to  have  been  horn  of  an  egg.  The 
^heroes  are  descended  from  gods,  and  hold  familiar 
^'converse  with  immortals.  The  injury  done  by  Paris 
to  Menelaus,  though  atrocious,  appears  scarcely  an 
adequate  reason  for  an  expedition  which  was  ten  years 
in  preparation,  and  ten  more  in  accomplishment ; un- 
dertaken by  chiefs  to  whom  a romantic  sense  of  honour 
was  unknown,  and  directed  against  a distant  and  un- 
offending people.  It  appears,  from  the  introduction  to 
Thucydides,  that  at  the  latest  period  which  can  be  fixed 
as  the  u?ra  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecian  states  had 
made  very  little  advances  from  barbarism ; that  their 
wars  were  prompted  for  the  most  part  by  the  love  of 
plunder ; and  that  there  were  no  common  feelings 
which  could  unite  them  in  one  perilous  enterprise.  An 
oath  seems  but  a slender  ground  on  which  to  build  the 
concert  between  the  leaders,  especially  at  a time  when 
the  most  sacred  obligations  were  so  little  regarded. 
It  is  astonishing  that  all  the  petty  chieftains  of  Greece 


should  consent  to  abandon  the  government  of  their  own  Hnmfr,  Sue. 
territories,  forego  nil  their  animosities,  undculist  them- 
selves  under  a commander  little  superior  to  themselves  Dim 
in  extent  of  territory,  and  inferior  to  some  of  them  in  *•  **• 
personal  qualities,  in  order  to  unuihilutc  a city  they 
con  hi  have  known  only  by  report,  and  iu  the  conquest  a.  c. 
of  which  the  best  part  of  life  was  to  be  wasted.  It  is  1*280. 
utterly  incredible  too,  that  Greece  in  her  infant  stale  ,0 
should  have  furnished  an  army  far  more  numerous  than  M* 
she  was  able  to  raise  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  3097. 
power,  when  her  liberties  were  invaded  by  the  Persians.  b.  c. 
The  same  objection  applies,  even  with  greater  force,  to  907. 
the  immense  fleet  of  which  so  minute  a catalogue  is  objwcafam* 
given  by  Homer.  The  number  of  vessels  amounts  to  toilie  reality 
1 18fi,  while  378  ships,  with  a few  open  vessels  of  fifty  of  ibe»iurjr. 
oars,  constituted  the  whole  fleet  engaged  at  Salamis. 

Besides,  in  those  early  times,  the  Greeks  were  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  distant  expeditions,  and  seldom  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  j&gean  sea.  According  to  Libanius,* 
they  thought  it  hazardous  to  proceed  beyond  Delos; 
and  Herodotus!  represents  the  llclladians  as  unwilling 
to  venture  further,  when  requested  by  the  lonians, 
because  they  had  little  knowledge  of  the  seas  lieyoud 
it,  and  regarded  un  expedition  to  Samos  as  strange 
and  romantic  as  a voyage  to  Gades  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean straits. 

The  age  of  Helen,  and  of  the  principal  heroes  en- 
gaged on  her  behalf,  is  also  urged,  as  evincing  the 
falsehood  of  the  whole  narration.  Her  brothers  were 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  time  of  live  enter- 
prise of  Jason.  Scaliger  and  Petavius  agTce  in  making 
the  interval  between  this  event  ami  the  fall  of  Troy 
seventy-nine  years;  so  that,  allowing  Helen  to  have 
been  only  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  former  period,  she 
will  have  been  ninety-nine  in  the  last  year  of  the  siege  ; 
older  than  Hecuba,  who  is  represented  as  bent  down 
by  years.  And  yet,  a little  before  this  time,  she  is 
represented  as  sufficiently  beautiful  to  charm  away  the 
resentment  of  the  Trojan  sages,  and  as  a prize  for  whom 
worlds  might  reasonably  contend.  Nay,  Telemachuc 
is  stated  to  have  seen  her  ten  years  afterwards,  at 
Sparta,  when  she  was  still  “ lovely  as  Diana."  Her 
suitors,  too,  among  whom  we  find  not  only  Idomeneus, 

Ulysses,  Mnestheus,  Philoctetes,  and  Agamemnon, 
but  Antilochus,  Morioues,  Maehaon,  Patroclus,  Dio- 
med,  Nireus,  and  Ajax  Oileus,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  younger  than  the  object  of  their  devotion, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  lieen  nearly  a hundred  years 
of  age  at  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  Iliad  com- 
mences; and  yet  they  are  all  represented  os  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  and  some  of  them  as  possessing 
the  rashness  and  the  accomplishments  of  youth.  Not 
only  is  the  age  of  the  champions  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  history  of  their  exploits,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary preservation  of  their  lives  from  the  accidents  of 
war,  and  of  their  ships  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  and  the  decays  of  time.  The  number  of  the 
chief  persons  in  the  Iliad  is,  at  least,  fifty-nine ; and 
yet,  in  a nine  years  siege,  an  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  camps,  and  even  to  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lence, all  of  them  survived,  except  Protesilaus,  who 
was  so  called  from  having  first  stepped  on  shore  upon 
their  arrival,  and  having  been  immediately  slain  by 


• Libitum*.  Oral  iii.  n.  180. 
i llerod.  L.  riti.  c.  13t, 
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Jii'  priipliv.  Hector.  Though  Agamemnon  speaks  of  the  loss  of 
cordage  and  the  decay  of  shipping,  Ulysses  afterwards 
navigated  die  s*-as  for  three  years  in  his  own  ship,  and 
*;**•  Menclaus  used  his  lle-  t for  eight  years  after  the  eap- 
222?-  tore  of  Troy.  Men  and  ships  seem  to  have  lx*en  pre- 
m.  c.  served  from  time,  accident,  and  war,  without  uny 
1280.  explanation  of  the  miracle  by  which  this  was  effected. 

to  It  is  also  contended,  that  the  alleged  duration  of  the 

Ai  M*  siege  sli  ws  the  whole  to  have  been  a fiction.  Till  the 
32^7.  Peloponnesian  war,  there  is  no  instance  of  a Grecian 
h.  c.  army  carrying  on  a blockade  in  winter.  Though  the 
907.  Romans  were  engaged  in  contentions  from  the  founda- 
tion of  their  citv.  they  never  made  a winter  campaign 
till  the  siege  of  Veite.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
tint  these  petty  princes  could  have  kept  their  soldiers 
so  long  true  to  a cause  which  could  so  little  interest, 
them  on  a foreign  sod.  And  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  city  was  no  sooner  lake u? 
The  army  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  every  intimation 
given  by  Homer,  was  twice  us  numerous  as  that  of  the 
Trojans.  From  Homers  own  statement,  it  appears 
that,  on  a fierce  attack  being  made,  both  Pa  trod  us 
and  Achilles  could  have  stormed  the  town  in  a single 
day,  had  not  their  progress  been  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  deities.  The  Grecian  leaders  are  repre- 
sented, not  only  as  far  more  numerous,  but  more  valiant 
than  their  enemies ; the  troops  hud  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence but  by  plunder,  and  yet  nine  years  were  al- 
lowed to  eUspe  before  any  regular  attack  was  made  on 
the  city!  And  during  all  this  time,  no  intelligence 
arrived  from  Greece  to  inform  the  monarchs  of  the 
state  of  their  kingdoms,  though  Dioraed  aud  Ips  com- 
panions reached  their  home  after  four  days’  sail. 
Achilles  is  ignorant  whether  his  lather  was  dead,  or 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  though  he  says 
he  could  reach  Pthia  in  three  davs ; and  is  equally  un- 
certain respecting  the  fate  of  his  son  Neoptoleinus, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Scyros,  still  nearer  to  the  shores 
of  the  TVoad. 

Exittrnre  Arguments  have  also  been  deduced  against  the  exist- 
°f  Truy.  cnee  of  Troy,  in  Phrygia,  from  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  finding  any  vestiges  of  it  remaining.  This  difficulty 
was  felt  in  times  much  nearer  the  date  of  its  supposed 
destruction  than  our  own.  Lucan  informs  us  that  the 
Romans,  under  Cnesar,  examined  the  region  of  Troas, 
but  no  ruins  could  be  found  there — etiam  pericrc  ruitur. 
According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius  Scepsius,  a native  of 
theTroad,  and  llestireas  Alexandrians  searched  in  vain 
for  any  indications  of  ancient  Troy.  When  Alexander, 
in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  favourite  poet, 
visited  the  region  in  which  Homer  has  laid  his  scene, 
with  the  anxious  desire  of  building  a city  on  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  Priam,  he  could  find  no  vestiges  to 
direct  him.  He  found,  indeed,  a small  town  upon  the 
sea  shore  called  Hi  am,  which  he  rebuilt  and  adorned  ; 
but  this  could  never  have  occupied  the  site  of  Homers 
city,  as  that  was  manifestly  situate  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  beneath  Mount  Ida,  leaving 
room  for  the  Grecian  camp,  and  all  the  battles  which 
form  the  chief  subject  of  the  Iliad.  Modern  travellers, 
especially  Chevalier,  Morritt,  and  Gcll,  have  regarded 
themselves  as  more  successful ; but  their  theories 
differ  perpetually  from  each  other,  and  will  perhaps  be 
found  not  very  consistent  with  themselves. 

In  opposition  to  these  reasonings,  a variety  of  argu- 
ments nave  been  brought  forward  by  the  champions  of 


Homer’s  veracity.  Many  of  the  objections  made  to  Homer,  Ac. 
the  existence  of  Troy,  and  the  reality  of  tl*e  Grecian 
expedition,  prov  only  that  Homer  roust  have  greatly  tnM" 
tmbcllishtd  those  materials  which  history  afl'ordvd  A'*** 
him,  and  not  that  his  narratives  are  altogether  without  *__?* 
foundation.  Greece,  though  in  nmny  respects  in  a B*  C. 
stat-“  of  harbamm,  was  not  unacquainl  d with  the  1280. 
science  of  war  in  the  times  referred  to  b*  the  poet, 

Though  the  obligation  of  an  oath  might  not.  have  been  A*  M* 
in  itself  sufficient  to  unite  ail  the  suitors  of  Helen  in  ^097. 
undertaking  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  husband,  a B.  C. 
variety  of  motives,  especially  the  love  of  enterprise  907. 
and  of  plunder,  maybe  conceived  to  have  produced  the 
union.  Phrygia  was  regarded  as  affording  a rich 
booty  to  a couqueror.  Homer  perpetually  represents 
the  Greeks  as  swayed  by  this  inducement;  and 
the  very  contest  on  which  the  Iliad  depends  arose 
from  the  contention  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  re- 
specting a captive.  Some  too,  like  Ulysses,  might 
have  been  unwillingly  forced  to  engage  in  the  war,  by 
the  power  of  Mem-laii*  and  his  brother,  and  the  general 
desire  of  the  Greeks.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  forces,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  nothing  incredible, 
even  taking  Homers  account  to  have  been  literally 
true.  Barbarous  states  have  furnished  armies  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  their  extent;  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  as  easier  to  raise  large  bodies  of 
troops  from  states  in  a great  degree  unsettled,  than 
from  regions  where  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  have  given  men  a love  of  peace,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a comfortable  home.  1 be  ships  which 
conveyed  the  heroes  of  Homer  to  Troy  were  used  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  piracy,  and  war,  and  were,  on 
this  occasion,  employed  merely  as  transports,  furnished 
not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  state,  and  equipped  at  a 
time  when  the  republics  of  Greece,  excepting  Attica, 
were  almost  destitute  of  a naval  force  for  the  public 
service.  At  all  events, it  may  be  allowed  that  Homer 
increased  both  the  armament  and  the  troops  for  poetical 
effect,  without  supposing  that  the  Trojan  war  has  no 
foundation  in  authentic  history.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  t>elicvc  that  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
maritime  affairs  at  the  sera  of  Troy,  however  they 
might  afterwards  lose  that  information  by  their  becom- 
ing more  settled  and  domestic.  They  had  themselves 
been  imported  iuto  Greece  and  Asia  by  Egyptian  and 
Tyrian  fleets.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  as  having  great  forces,  both  military  and 
naval,  and  possessing  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Thu- 
cydides also  confirms  this  statement,  and  speaks  of  the 
Curiun  and  Phoenician  pirates,  before  the  wars  of  Troy, 
in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  Hesiod 
aud  Homer. 

The  objections  arising  from  the  age  of  Helen  and 
her  suitors  are  weakened  by  the  consideration  that  they 
are  derived  from  chronologies  admitted  to  be  uncer- 
tain, and  for  which,  at  all  events,  Honur  is  not  •respon- 
sible. It  is  urged,  that  as  the  poet  has  given  no 
account  of  the  heroes  who  came  from  Greece,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  those  who  were  living  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  none  of 
the  former  had  perished  in  the  interval ; though,  from 
his  usual  accuracy  in  referring  to  past  events,  some 
notice  of  eminent  persons  who  hud  fallen  might  have 
been  expected,  when  the  bands  of  their  country  were 
the  subject  of  enumeration  or  panegyric.  Though  the 
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Biography,  shipping  might  hove  been  out  of  repair  at  the  time  its 
decay  was  alluded  to  by  Agamemnon,  it  is  not  to  be 
¥tom  inferred  that  it  was  suffered  to  berome  useless  during 

*•  ¥■  ^*c  duration  of  the  siege,  or  that  it  was  not 

*112. A.  jrpfttfcd  previous  to  the  voyage  home ; especially  as  the 
».  c.  sides  of  Mount  Ida  abounded  with  proper  materials, 
1*280.  and  the  Grecian  troops  must  have  hud  abundant  leisure 
to  tn  use  them.  To  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  length 

a.  m.  0f  the  WixT%  and  the  supposed  inactivity  of  the  invaders 
3097.  during  its  first  nine  year*,  it  is  replied — that  supposing, 

b.  c.  in  the  early  times  of  Greece,  no  winter  campaign*  were 
907.  known,  the  idea  could  never  have  suggested  itself  to  the 

Arguments  imagination  of  the  poet ; that  if  he  could  have  conceived 
answered,  any  thing  so  contrary  to  experience,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  poem  ; that  the 
war  was  not  merely  an  attack  on  Troy,  but  a devas- 
tation of  the  Phrygian  dominions ; that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  hostile  movement  was  made 
against  the  city,  because  none  is  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
that,  as  the  capital  was  strongly  fortified,  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  of  war,  to  have 
taken  it  by  storm ; and  that  the  real  object  of  the 
chief  part  of  the  Grecian  army  was  best  answered  by 
sacking  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  subsisting  on  the 
spoils.  With  respect  to  the  absence  of  intelligence 
from  Greece,  it  is  answered,  that  though,  from  various 
obstructions,  the  chiefs  might  be  for  some  time  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  their  relatives  or  dominions,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  received  no  tidings  from  home  during 
the  whole  of  their  stay ; and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
wives  of  some  of  them  might  furnish  a sufficient  cause 
whv  any  very  particular  information  should  have  been 
withheld.  The  assertion  that  no  vestiges  can  be  traced 
ef  the  Troad  is  denied  ; and  the  laborious  exertions  of 
many  classical  travellers  have  been  employed  in  tracing, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida,  the  chief  rivers,  eleva- 
tions. and  sepulchral  monuments,  mentioned  by  Homer 
— with  what  degree  of  success,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Chcvulicr,  Morritt,  Wood,  Gel!,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others, 
can  alone  enable  the  reader  to  decide. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  main  inci- 
dents in  the  Trojan  story,  arises  from  the  general  Indief 
which  has  prevailed  from  early  times.  Its  conse- 
quences are  intimately  blended  with  the  foundation  of 
numerous  colonies,  where  traditions  have  been  pre- 
served, more  or  leas  distinct,  tending  to  attest  its  truth. 
Thucycides,  who  is  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  Ho- 
mers veracity.,  to  have  been  a lover  or  truth,  gives  it 
his  sanction.  Herodotus,  while  he  supposes  that  He- 
len was  never  at  Troy,  implies  the  existence  of  the 
place  in  question.  Alexander,  though  unsuccessful  in 
discovering  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  town,  proved, 
by  his  researches,  that  he,  at  least,  believed  in  the 
common  hypothesis  that  it  actually  stood  in  Phrygia. 
All  the  writers  who  speak  of  its  ruins  having  perished, 
who  lament  the  total  extinction  of  all  the  material 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  glories,  who  mourn  that  woods 
and  fields  should  now  occupy  the  place  where  its  pa- 
laces were  raised,  must  have  joined  in  this  opinion. 
The  state  of  the  Troad  has  always  been  alluded  to,  not 
as  a proof  that  the  narration  of  Homer  is  false,  but  as 
a striking  testimony  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
most  venerable  and  grand  of  earthly  tilings.  “ Fuit 
Ilium  et  iHgens  gloria  Teacrorvm seems  to  have  been 
the  fond  and  mournful  belief  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  in 
every  age.  For  they  speak  of  Troy  as  no  more ; aud 


it  is  only  in  their  sensible  and  material  forms  that  the  Ilgntw,  &e. 
towers  of  that  immortal  city  could  perish.  To  the  eye 
of  the  imagination,  they  stand  as  noble  and  as  sacred  *ru"" 
as  ever.  We  seem  almost  to  remember  them  as  though  ** 
we  had  actually  seeu  them  in  our  youth,  and  been 
spectators  of  the  glorious  and  heart -stir  ring  scenes  R.  c. 
which  took  place  beneath  them.  Of  this  delightful  1280. 
feeling  even  the  determination  of  the  controversy  in  or 
favour  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  followers  would  have  no  A*  “• 
power  to  deprive  us.  3097. 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  common  theory  by  which  b.  c. 
Troy  is  placed  in  Phrygia,  does  not  suppose  that  the  907. 
mighty  fictions  of  llomer  are  altogether  without  foun- 
dation. He  has,  with  all  the  learning  and  acuteness 
for  the  union  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  among 
scholars,  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  whole  to  an 
Egyptian  origin.  All  writers  seem  to  agree  that  Homer 
in  his  travels  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had  derived  from 
that  superstitious  country*  many  of  the  embellishment* 
with  which  his  writings  are  adorned.  He  seems  to 
have  introduced  the  nine  muses  thence,  who  were  for- 
merly priestesses  of  the  same  number  at  Hermopolis, 
where  they  chaunted  hymns  in  honour  of  the  deities 
who  were  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  homage.  (Plu- 
tarch, Isis  and  Osiris,  p.  352.)  To  these  priestesses  tin; 
archives  of  state  were  entrusted ; to  them,  consequently, 
all  desirous  of  historical  information  applied;  and 
thence  the  poet,  who  had  probably  shared  in  (heir 
assistance,  and  whom  they  had  furnished  with  old 
traditions,  celebrates  them  as  knowing  all  things. 

(Odyssey,  fi.  v.  60.)  It  is  observable  also  that  the 
poet  denominates  the  princes  lloiptwc  Aon,  Shepherd* 
of  the  People,  which  was  a very  ancient  Egyptian  title. 

He  attributes  to  seamen,  in  the  Meet  of  Menalaus  and 
the  crew  of  Ulysses,  an  abhorrence  to  fish,  which  was 
altogether  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Plato  ob- 
serves, that  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  never  represented  as  using  fish  as  a means 
of  subsistence.  Mr.  Bryant  further  adduces  evidence 
to  show  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  war  was  actually 
in  the  territories  of  Kgypt,  a few  miles  below 
Memphis ; where  Strabo  finds  a place  bearing  the 
name  of  Troy,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Trojan  captives  who  accompanied  Mene- 
laus  to  Egypt. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Bryant  brings  for- 
ward traces  of  old  traditions  respecting  a Trojan  war 
in  Egypt;  lie  argues  that  upon  this  supposition  alone 
the  presence  of  Mcmnon  and  the  /Ethiopians  at  the 
siege  can  be  accounted  for ; that  the  deities,  super- 
stitions, and  rites,  attributed  to  the  Troians,  are  ma- 
nifestly different  from  any  that  prevailed  at  the  time, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  are  either  altogether  Egyptian,  or 
those  which,  having  that  origin,  had  been  altered  and 
adapted  by  the  Greeks.  The  names  given  to  the 
Trojan  leaders  and  the  chiefs  of  the  auxiliaries  are 
mauifestly  not  Asiatic  but  Grecian;  and  many  of 
them  Greek  compounds.  Hence  Mr.  Bryant  concludes 
that  the  poet  having,  from  his  family  and  from  his 
travels  in  Egypt,  derived  certain  traditions  respecting 
a Trojan  war  in  that  place,  took  the  ground-work  of 
hi*  Iliad  and  Odyssey  entirely  from  thence,  changed 
the  scene  to  Phrygia,  and,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country , made  the  conquerors  Greeks,  and  gave  such 
names  to  his  characters,  as  he  derived  from  the  stores 
of  his  native  tongue. 
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Mr.  Bryant  goes  a step  further  than  this ; he  follows 
Ptolemv  Hephrestion,  in  the  opinion,  that  a woman  of 
the  name  ofPhuntasia—  whieli  be  supposes  to  mean 
Pliant’  Isis,  the  priestess  of  Isis — had  written  a history 
of  certain  contentions  and  adventures  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  Homer,  when  in 
Egvpt,  obtained  from  Phanites,  a scribe,  and  from 
which  he*  afterwards  composed  liis  two  principal  works. 
The  termination  of  these  names  is,  indeed,  Greek, 
but  this  he  supposes  to  have  been  altered  to  please  the 
ears  of  the  Grecians.  To  all  this  it  is  replied,  that  the 
use  made  of  Egyptian  customs  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  their  previous  introduction  to  Greece,  and  that  all  the 
rest  is  but  ingenious  and  fanciful  conjecture,  to  which 
the  traditions  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  ar.d  of  many 
colonics  from  them,  form  more  than  an  adequate 
answer. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  respecting  the 
ground-work  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  or  of  the 
sources  whence  their  stories  were  constructed,  there 
can  happily  be  no  occasion  to  contend  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  Before,  however,  we  give  instances  of  their 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  detail,  it  may  l>c  curious  to 
view  them  as  having  introduced  a new  kind  of  poetry 
into  the  world,  a kind  of  poetry  of  which  we  have  little 
previous  trace,  but  of  which  the  Greek  lyrics  and  tra- 
gedians afterwards  became  the  most  perfect  examples. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  imaginative  composi- 
tion, we  conceive,  far  more  important  than  the  technical 
distinctions  of  epic  or  tragic,  because  they  relate  only 
incidentally  to  the  form,  but  immediately  to  the  tenor 
and  essence  of  poetry.  These  are,  to  attempt  the  ex- 
pression of  many  ideas  in  a word,  the  contemplative  and 
the  plastic.  The  poet  who  adopts  the  latter  style  pre- 
sents to  us  palpable  forms  ; it  may  be  more  bright  and 
glorious  than  the  material  world  can  furnish,  but  still 
definite;  “ distinguishable*'  to  the  intellectual  eye  in 
member,  joint,  and  limb  ;**  while  he,  whose  genius  in- 
clines him  to  the  former,  gives  us  only  the  sensations 
and  feelings  which  objects  have  excitea  within  his  own 
bosom.  Every  kind  of  poetry  belongs  to  one  or  other 
of  these  classes,  or  unites  both  of  them.  In  the  present 
day,  and  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  Augustan 
age,  most ‘poets  have  blended  them  together ; but  it 
was  otherwise  in  earlier  times.  Then  the  distinctive- 
ness of  these  modes  of  the  manifestation  of  genius 
formed  the  main  characteristic  of  national  poetry; 
and  the  prevalence  of  one  of  them  was  generally  to  be 
traced  to  some  deep  and  pervading  emotion  in  the 
public  mind.  This  principle,  as  peculiarly  affecting 
the  writings  of  Homer,  and  the  subsequent  literature  of 
Greece,  we  shall  endeavour  further  to  derelope. 

The  Hebrew  poetry,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  the 
only  great  mass  of  surviving  poetry  more  ancient  than 
the  Iliad.  Some  have  supposed  that  there  is  a great 
resemblance  between  these  two  mighty  works;  but  an 
attentive  consideration  will  probably  convince  an  un- 
biassed mind,  that  the  shniliarity  exists,  not  in  respect 
of  their  texture,  but  of  the  simple  manners  they  pour- 
tray,  and  the  examples  of  unaffected  greatness  which 
they  exhibit.  The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  plastic.  In  its  noblest  passages  it  con- 
tains very  few  palpable  images ; no  forms  which  we  can 
clearly  body  out  to  ourselves,  or  which  a painter 
could  express.  It  touches,  indeed,  the  finest  chords 
about  the  heart  of  man  with  a sweet  and  inexpressible 


charm;  or  oppresses  him  with  a sense  of  his  own  Homer, 
littleness  and  of  eternal  grandeur.  It  admits  U8v-^^'^w' 
to  the  company  of  angels,  it  allows  us  to  hear  thrir  *rru°l 
everlasting  music,  but  it  does  not  describe  th  m.  We  o*'j" 
sympathize  with  the  innocence  and  delightful  simplicity  * 

of  Joseph,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  features.  We  B*  c* 
feel  the  beauty  of  Kachel,  lor  which  Jacob  thought  1280. 
fourteen  years  of  servitude  a few  days,  but  we  do  not  to 
sec  it.  Our  hearts  seem  blended  ill  the  youthful  exile’s,  A; 
at  the  sacred  spot  where  heaven  is  opened  to  him  in  ' ' 
solemn  vision,  and  angels  are  ascending  and  descending  »•  C. 
on  the  ladder ; but  we  neither  see,  nor  desire  to  see,  the  907. 
lineaments  of  these  celestial  visitants.  The  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  is  obvious.  The  Old  Testament  is  a 
partial  revealing  of  thiugs  that  are  unseen.  It  points 
**  with  silent  finger"  to  u temples  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  It  teaches  of  brighter 
things  to  come,  which  shine  dimly  through  prophetic 
symbols.  Above  all.  its  prevailing  doctrine  is,  that 
One  power,  altogether  beyond  the  feeble  conceptions 
of  tnen,  presides  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  How 
could  the  poetry  of  a system  be  plastic,  in  which 
God  is  every  thing,  and  that  Got!  not  to  be  embodied  in 
earthly  shape  ? The  pervading  sentiment  is  reverence; 
a deep  and  awful  sense  of  dependence  in  the  midst  of 
darkness;  a faith  and  hope  in  things  unseen.  Mcu  had 
not  yet  affected  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  con- 
cealed the  holy  of  holies  ; they  heard  the  voice  of  their 
Maker  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  and  felt  his 
gladdening  presence  in  the  serenity  of  an  evening  sky. 

This  feeling  of  the  vast  and  indistinct,  which  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchs  led  them  to  cultivate,  diffused  itself  over 
all  their  devotions,  and  decided  the  character  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  seme  of  their  pos- 
terity. In  the  Bible,  nature  is  presented  to  us  only  in 
her  grand  and  elemental  forms.  Chaos  and  light,  life 
and  death,  eternity  and  time,  are  the  subjects  on  which 
it  touches,  and  on  which  it  hints  rather  than  dwells. 

As  faith  is  its  leading  principle,  and  faith  either  in 
realities  beyond  the  grave,  or  in  blessings  to  come  in 
the  richness  of  time,  the  very  hopes  it  records,  though 
stable  in  their  foundation,  are  indistinct  in  their  objects; 
they  are  built  on  a rock,  but  their  top  is  above  the 
clouds.  All  the  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
shadowings  forth  of  glory  to  come.  The  mind  was  not 
to  rest  on  them.  They  were  the  foreground  of  an  eter^ 
nal  perspective.  The  prophets  carried  on  the  same 
feelings,  and  tended  rather  to  heighten  than  to  decrease 
them.  They  had  glimpses  into  the  distance  of  vears,  but 
no  particular  or  clear  sight  of  the  days  of  wliich  they 
sung.  They  trembled  with  awe  at  the  grandeur  of 
their  own  conceptions;  and  referred  only  to  visible 
objects  as  illustrations  of  glories  far  beyond  them.  In 
short,  while  one  God  was  all  to  the  mind,  none  but 
mighty  stirrings  could  find  a place  there ; hopes  too 
vast  to  be  defined,  expectations  too  high  to  rest  on 
earthly  things. 

But  tlie  mere  belief  in  things  unseen  was  too  pure  ■ 

and  refined  to  satisfy  the  mental  appetites  of  mankind  at 
large.  They  wanted  something  sensible  to  revere,  and  to 
repose  their  hopes  on.  They  ecu  Id  not  raise  their  thoughts 
to  the  heaven  uf  heavens ; and  feeling  the  need,  which 
the  heart  always  feels,  of  objects  to  adore,  they  sought 
them  in  the  glorious  works  of  creation,  which  they 
peopled  with  the  forms  of  their  own  imagination,  or 
supplied  with  presiding  deities  from  their  fond  recollec- 
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‘Biography,  tions  of  departed  excellence  and  glory.  Hence,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  idolatries  of  the  ancient  world . 
bram  Egypt  and  the  eastern  nations  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  thus  to  create  palpable  objects  of  faith,  or  to  raise 

‘ * visible  things  into  the  immediate  dwellings  of  celestial 

»•  c*  spirits.  From  Egypt,  these  mythologies  were  conveyed 
1*260.  by  emigrants  to  Greece,  where  they  were  modelled 
to  into  beautiful  forms  bv  the  influence  of  a chaster  and 
more  varied  scenery.  Homer,  who  had  certainly  visited 
* the  parent  country  of  superstition,  deeply  imbiln-d  a 
b.  c.  poetical  faith,  at  least,  in  iu  marvels.  How  far  he 

907,  has  altered  these  it  is  not  possible  for  ns  to  decide; 

certain  it  is  that  he  has  given  an  imaginative  life  to 
glorious  fictions ; and  has  rendered  earth-born  deities 
immortal. 

Infbwncr  of  These  Actions  had  as  great  an  influence  over  the  jHieiry, 
the  ancient  as  wer  t},e  conduct  of  those  who  embraced  them, 
onpoetrv.  The  dim,  the  remote,  the  indistinct , was,  in  a great 
measure,  rejected ; and  sensible  objects  supplied  its 
room.  As  religion  is  always  a prevailing  cause  in 
moulding  the  national  mind,  the  poets,  us  well  as  the 
priests,  learned  to  stop  at  noble  objects,  without  re- 
garding them  as  the  vestiges  of  a glory  that  had 
been,  or  the  indications  of  a greatness  yet  to  come. 
Every  thing  in  poetry  was  cast  in  a set  and  definitive, 
form.  The  objects  of  nature  which  at  first  had  been 
merely  described,  soon  became  jtersonified,  and  were 
rendered  even  more  distinct  to  the  mind  than  they  ap- 
peared in  their  proper  form.  Brooks,  and  trees,  ami 
the  ocean,  no  more  gleamed  in  song  as  in  a landscape, 
but  were  converted  into  nymphs,  fauns,  ami  a trident- 
bearing  deity.  Every  quality  too  of  the  mind  was  in- 
vested with  personal  attributes.  Nature  and  the  human 
soul,  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  became  mere  quarries 
of  exquisite  marble,  from  which  he  might  fashion 
statues  of  the  most  perfect  grace  and  inimitable  pro- 
portions. Generally  speaking,  all  was  sensual  in  the 
• moral  world,  and  sensible  in  that  of  poetry. 

The  woiks  of  Homer,  however,  though  they  seem  to 
have  begun,  by  no  means  completed  this  singular 
change.  He  gives  us  magnificent  descriptions  of  the 
world  without  us,  and  sometimes  throws  a genial  light 
on  that  within.  He  refers  to  the  ocean,  the  moonlight 
and  the  stars,  without  calling  to  his  aid  a machinery 
which,  in  some  instances,  became  almost  too  unwieldy 
even  for  him  to  control.  He  affords  us  glimpses  too 
of  a Great  First  Cause,  mid  of  the  solemnities  of  life 
and  immortality,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  creation 
which  he  has  raised  up,  as  if  to  bide  them  from  us. 
And  it  is  only  on  these  occasions,  when  lie  seems  to 
have  caught  a light  from  holier  days,  that  lie  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  sacred  writers.  In  general, 
they  make  earthly  things  spiritual,  while  he  makes 
spiritual  things  earthly.  They  raise  us  from  earth  to 
heaven,  he  brings  down  heaven  to  earth.  He  peo- 
ples every  thing  beautiful  in  the  world  with  deities 
bodied  forth  to  the  mind  in  more  decided  forms  than 
. the  objects  over  which  they  presided ; they  looked  on 

material  things  as  telling  the  glory  of  one  who  was 
invisible,  and  w hom  they  dared  not  even  to  imagine. 
To  them  eternity  revealed  itself  in  things  of  time  and 
»V»se ; he  conferred  immortality  on  the  objects  of  cre- 
ation.  In  the  Scriptures  the  universe  appears  the 
vestibule  of  a mighty  temple,  from  whose  inner  shrine 
we  catch  faint  echoes  ol  divine  music,  and  whose 
glories  we  sometimes  dimly  see ; in  Homer  it  is  Uie 


fane  itself,  adorned  with  exquisite  skill,  in  which  the  Homer,  fcr. 
materials  afforded  bv  earth  are  fashioned  into  a thousand 
admirable  shapes,  that,  instead  of  re>  ruling  to  us  higher  m 
things,  tend  to  hide  them  from  us.  oioi 

But  the  plastic  style,  introduced  by  Homer,  though  

arising,  in  a great  degree,  from  the  Pagan  mythology,  c* 
has  added  largely  to  the  capabilities  of  genius.  It  gave  1280. 
to  poetry  “ a local  habitation  and  u name."  It  taught  to 
men  to  see  beauty  and  grace  wherever  they  existed, 
and  to  create  them  where  they  were  wanting.  It 
tended  to  ameliorate  and  soft*  n the  mind,  by  making  »•  C. 
loveliness  and  fair  proportion  familiar  to  the  thoughts.  907. 

It  spread  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  admiration  of 
genius  among  the  people,  who  were  little  able  to  enjoy 
that  which  had  iu>  ear  tidy  foreground, — bur  who  per- 
ceived the  beauty  of  the  glorious  shapes  which  the  bard 
could  set  before  them.  As  religious  ft  clings,  when  Re-«ctionof 
mis-dincted.  had  produced  it,  it  had,  however,  an  un-  poctrj  on 
fortunate  re-action  on  religion.  It  taught  nun  yetrellS,ua- 
further  to  multiply  deities,  and  rites,  anti  temples;  and 
finally  modified  both  the  character  and  the  genius  of 
Greece.  The  tragic  poets  caught  the  sentiment  of 
shape  in  all  its  grace  and  in  all  its  coldness,  and  per- 
petually brought  it  to  adorn  those  mythologies  by  which 
it  had  been  created.  They  have  one  great  moral  which 
they  constantly  inculcate — submission  to  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  They  perpetually  refer  us  to  deities  as  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  events  which  they  celebrate. 

Thus  they  exclude  themselves  from  pourtruymg  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart—  the  strengths  and  tlie 
weaknesses  of  noble  natures — the  “ torrent,  tempest, 
and  whirlwind  of  the  passions."  Their  heroes  act  and 
suffer,  become  innocent  or  guilty,  not  from  motives 
within  them,  but  an  influence  above' them.  Virtue  and 
vice,  as  well  as  happiness  and  despair,  become  the  mere 
dispensations  of  the  gods  ; and,  if  there  is  any  contest, 
it  is  not  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  but  between  propitious 
or  opposing  deities.  Their  tragedy  is  a high  and  so- 
lemn sacrifice,  in  which  the  heroes  arc  the  victims. 

We  see  the  fate  of  their  persons  from  the  beginning, 
for  it  is  decreed  on  high.  Theirs  are  the  mere  contests 
*•  of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will,  struggling  in  vain 
with  ruthless  destiny."  The  embellishments  with  which 
these  compositions  arc  adorned  are  all  in  character. 

They  remind  us  of  the  cornice,  the  architrave,  and  the 
statues  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  images  are  all  pal- 
pable, and  addressed  immediately  to  the  senses, 
though  in  grace  and  vividness  they  are  altogether 
unequalled.  The  very  sentiments  have  a precision  and 
accurate  boundary  which  almost  pictures  them  to  us. 

The  persons  stand  like  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world,  as  distinct,  as  pure  in  the  conception,  and  as 
admirable  in  the  finishing.  Every  idea  is  elaborated 
till  it  acquires  a distinct  shape  : their  works,  in  short, 
are  like  inimitable  pictures  without  a perspective. 

Descriptive  poetry,  as  well  as  traffic,  that  which  refers 
us  to  external  nature  as  well  as  that  which  relates  to 
the  heart  of  man,  was  altogether  changed  by  the  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  the  plastic  style.  A river  could  no 
more  water  the  flowery  fields,  or  dash  over  opposing 
rocks  iu  its  own  pure  course,  but  it  must  become  a 
spirit,  a beautiful  female,  or  a youth  with  golden  hair. 

The  morn  was  not  represented  as  standing  4‘ tiptoe  on 
the  mountain's  top,"  but  was  bodied  forth  as  a lady 
with  roseate  fingers.  When  the  sun  sunk  tranquilly 
down  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  Aurora  was  betaking 
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HOMER  AND  HESIOD. 

herself  to  the  bed  of  Tithonus.  Tito  woods  were  vocal,  tiveness  is  lost  to  the  objects  which  we  sec  through  thiaij<MKr, 

' not  with  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze,  but  with  the  pure  and  softening  medium. 

breath  of  Zephyr.  The  crescent  moon  became  a In  reading  those  works  which  now  unite  the  philoso-  From 

chaste  huntress  with  a silver  bow.  Jupiter  rolled  phical  and  the  descriptive,  we  are  most  frequently  a.  n. 

the  thunder,  and  winged  the  lightnings.  The  winds  placed  in  an  intermediate  state  between  the  mere  sight  2724. 

themselves  had  habitations  assigned  them;  their  in-  of  external  things,  as  in  a picture,  and  of  the  person  ifi- 
visible  power  was  exchanged  lor  a corporeal  form;  cations  of  the  Grecian  bards.  Hie  brooks,  the  foun-  |o$<j 
and  the  wide  range  of  earth  and  sea  for  the  cave  tains,  and  the  woods,  are  no  longer  supplanted  by 
of  £olus.  In  a word,  instead  of  a description  pre-  nymphs  and  satyrs ; but,  while  they  are  described  as  in  a.  m. 
sentin^  us  with  an  assemblage  of  ol»j«ct*  compara-  the  freshness  of  nature,  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  3097. 
lively  indistinct,  which  every  ones  own  imagination  transferred  to  them,  and  even  assist  in  the  perfect  rt-  B~ 
might  mould  to  ils  more  particular  images,  one  palpable  presentation  of  their  actual  appearance.  Thus  they  “q-' 
form  was  substituted,  which  even  the  dullest  could  not  are  joyous,  pensive,  melancholy  ; yet  lose  not  by  these 
refrain  from  admiring.  epithets  their  clearness,  their  gentleness,  or  their  sober 

Although  this  style  of  composition  was  carried  to  an  hue ; but  arc  seen  more  distinctly  for  the  attributes 
excess  in  Greece,  the  world  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  with  which  sympathy  has  endowed  them.  The  mind 
Homer  for  iu  introduction;  not  only  because  the  pe-  associates  itself  with  mountains  and  hills  as  with  old 
culiar  beauties  of  his  successors  are  drawn  from  its  acquaintance  and  dear  companions,  without  ever  losing 
stores,  but  because,  in  after  times,  when  different  their  waving  woods  and  forked  steeps  in  the  image  of 
principles  were  brought  into  action,  this  very  dlyle  a local  deity.  It  loves  nature  for  her  own  sake,  and 
adorned  contemplative  and  philosophical  effusions,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  fond  recollections  of  youthful  jov, 
in  *)Omc  cases,  most  happily  blended  with  its  opposite  and  those  gleams  of  remembrance  which  in  happy  moods 
in  the  same  images  and  thoughts.  The  Roman  poets,  and  contemplations  she  now  recalls.  It  transfers  its 
and  especially  Virgil,  though  they,  for  the  most  part,  own  brightness  to  the  world  around,  and  surveys  it 
copied  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  cast  their  sentiment*  through  this  medium.  The  humblest  flower*  * and 
in  a mould  so  definite  and  deckled.  There  are  some  bushes  have  power  to  stir  and  delight  it.  All  creation 
very  fine  indications  in  the  Oroigies  of  the  return  of  becomes  sacred,  not  as  filled  with  n thousand  deities 
unmodified  nature,  especially  that  noble  exclamation—  in  every  part  of  it,  but  as  echoing  back  tender  senfi- 
" O qui  me  gelido  in  Hn-ml  ments  and  thoughts  indulged  amidst  its  beauties ; 

*'  Stas*,  et  isgenti  nuoonun  pruu-pu  umbra.  ii.  407.  as  dimly  showing  forth  a goodness  that  cannot  fail, 

But  the  Christian  religion  was  the  great  cause  of  and  a glory  to  come,  which  shall  not  pass  away.  A6 
the  revolution  of  poetry.  It  banished  the  illusions  of  far  as  these  feelings  refer  us  to  things  we  see  not  yet, 
mythology  from  the  world.  For  a time,  it  even  caused  we  owe  them  to  our  religion,  to  the  Bible,  to  our  deep 
the  mighty  fictions  of  Homer  and  his  countrymen  to  be  nn<l  innate  sense  of  immortality;  hut  in  so  far  as 
deprived  of  that  poetical  admiration  to  which  they  arc  they  take  their  spring  from  the  distinct  perception  of 
entitled.  It  fixed  men’s  hopes  and  affections  on  things  beauty  and  grace  in  material  thiugs,  we  are  indebted 
unseen.  It  gave  distant  glimpses  of  an  eternal  world,  for  them  to  Homer  and  the  bards  of  ancient  Greece, 
instead  of  the  sensible  images  with  which  the  regions  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Air  rf  traiii 
beyond  the  grave  had  been  fantastically  adorned ; and  Iliad,  is  the  absolute  reality  and  air  of  truth  which  ft  la  the  liiwl. 
restored  the  feeling  ofOne  great  pervading  Cause, which  wears.  TTiis  arises  partly  from  the  vividness  of  the 
had  so  long  been  divided  amidst  a multitude  of  mate-  poet’s  pencil,  and  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  detail 
rial  deities.  Hence  the  mingling  of  the  classical  with  in  which  he  indulges.  Those  who  complain  of  his  de- 
the  contemplative  class  of  poetry,  which  has  ever  since  scriptions  of  feasts,  of  ceremonies,  and  of  armour,  as 
been  blended  with  the  greatest  works  of  imagination,  tedious,  should  consider  how  much  the  effect  of  his 
The  poets  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  Shakespeare  brilliant  passages  is  heightened  by  them.  They  per- 
and  Milton,  have  thus  eminently  succeeded.  And  they  *oade  us  that  the  poet  himself  believes  what  he  is 
have  not  merely  given  us,  in  some  passages,  clear  and  relating,  from  th e apparent  accuracy  of  his  statement ; 
distinct  images  of  graceful  and  elegant  forms,  and  in  just  as  wc  give  credit  to  a circumstantial  tale.  "We 
others  referred  us  to  the  elements,  and  to  the  vast  and  become  acquainted  with  his  heroes  in  their  retirements, 
undefined  in  nature  and  in  eternity,  but  they  have  fre-  and  are.  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  sympathize  with 
quently,  by  one  effort  of  the  imagination,  united  both  them,  as  with  old  friends,  when  they  rush  amidst  the 
the  sources  of  the  grand  and  delightful.  While  they  thickest  battalions  of  their  foes,  and  gain  mighty  vie- 
have  pictured  forth  distinctly  sublime  and  beautiful  tones,  or  a triumphant  grave.  The  domestic  parts  of 
forms,  they  have  made  those  forms  the  representatives  the  talc  not  only  relieve  the  heroic  scenes,  but  prepare 
of  whole  classes;  they  have  involved  the  universal  in  us  to  enjoy  them.  We  see  the  chief  buckling  on  his 
the  individual.  1*hcy  have  described  to  us,  with  a armour  in  the  morning,  snatching  a hasty  repast,  and 
Grecian  precision,  the  glorious  objects  of  creation,  and  taking  a hurried  leave  of  his  comrades ; we  follow  him 
vet  have  made  these  objects  the  mere  fore-ground  of  a with  breathless  interest  through  the  adventures  of  the 
far-reaching  perspective.  The  most  noble  and  deep  field;  and  we  feel  the  deepest  tragic  interest  when  he 
feelings,  and  sentiments,  and  thoughts,  are,  in  their  falls  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  manhood.  This  art  of 
works,  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  fairest  of  earthly  Homer,  by  which  not  only  all  his  narratives  are  made 
shapes.  Every  feature  has  an  expression  which  no  credible,  but  all  his  scenes  are  presented  to  the  mind 
colouring  of  this  world  could  supply.  Creation  is  co-  in  a light  so  dear,  and  in  colonrs  so  fresh  and  imposing, 
vered  with  an  imaginative  lustre,  a dream-like  radiance  that  the  impression  of  them  can  never  wear  out,  is 
emanating  from  the  soul.  And  yet  nothing  of  distinc-  copied  hv  no  subsequent  author  with  so  much  success 
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Btoppuiiiv.  a*  by  Richardaou,  who  almost  deserves  the  title  of  the 
Homer  of  prose.  11a’  superiority  of  the  ancient  over 
From  the  modem  writer  consists,  however,  not  merely  in  the 
a.  m.  poetical  faculty  superadded  to  the  rest,  nor  in  the 
2724.  greater  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  in  the  life,  spirit, 
H.  c.  and  freshness  of  the  delineations.  Richardson  spreads 
1280.  his  little  filmy  nets  around  us  like  a dream ; we  feel 
io  gpclhbound;  we  try  to  escape  from  the  company  with 
a.  m.  which  he  surrounds  us, but  in  vain  ; while  the  minutest 
3097.  detail  of  Homer  is  ever  fresh  and  living  ; and  we  seem 


tones,  and  defeats,  of  infinite  diversity,  and  without  Homer,  & . 
the  least  confusion.  The  heroes  whom  we  see  before 
us,  at  the  dawn,  vigorous  in  bodily  strength,  and  burn-  Fium 
ing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  strong  desire  a.  m. 
of  fame,  are,  before  evening,  mingled  with  the  slain.  "2724. 
In  no  work  of  narration,  tictitiousor  real,  are  we  struck  ji'Tc. 
with  equal  force  by  the  transition  from  the  noon-tide  of  1280. 
life  to  the  coldness  of  death — from  the  full  play  of  all  u> 
the  pulses  of  existence  to  their  final  pause— from  a.  m. 
the  midst  of  hustle,  enterprise,  and  vivacity,  to  the  3097. 


*77.  to  bicathe  in  a pure  atmosphere  throughout  the  whole 
907.  of  our  progress. 

Variety  of  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  immense 
characters,  number  and  variety  of  the  characters  which  arc  brought 
together  in  the  Iliad,  without  any  one  clashing  with 
another,  or  bearing  too  ucar  a resemblance.  Achilles, 


stillness  of  the  grave.  The  fate  of  every  chief  with 
whom  wc  seemed,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  be 
reclining  in  his  tent,  or  sharing  a rustic  meal,  sinks 
deeply  into  the  heart  and  makes  au  impression  there 
which  time  cannot  weaken.  In  breadth  of  colouring, 
as  well  as  in  interest  of  detail,  the  battles  of  Homer 


Ulysses,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Hector,  and  Diomcd,  are  per- 
haps the  best.  They  all  talk,  as  well  as  act,  in  character. 
Of  those  which  have  thu  most  similarity,  scarcely  a 
speech  or  an  action  could  he  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  without  taking  something  from  its  force,  grace, 
and  dramatic  propriety.  There  arc  nice  shades  of 
distinction,  and  those  philosophically  accounted  for, 
eveu  in  the  valour  of  the  chieftains ; a quality  which 
would  commonly  seem  to  admit  of  few,  and  those  very 
broad,  diversities.  The  Variety  of  wounds  described 
by  Homer,  is  not  greater,  and  not  so  extraordinary,  as 
the  mod*  s bv  which  each  warrior  manifests  the  kind  of 


an*  quite  unrivalh  d in  verse  or  prose.  1 hey  rise  above 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  confusion,  to 
that  unitizing  contest  in  which  men  and  gods,  lire  and 
wafer,  the  elements  themselves,  and  the  powers  that 
govern  them,  arc  so  wonderfully  mingle  d.  Images  are 
poured  forth  from  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  though  he 
were  unable  to  restrain  them,  and  yet  they  have  all  the 
distinctness  and  perfection  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  most  anxious  thought  ami  the  most 
lalmrious  finishing.  If  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  mass,  we  shall  1m?  yet  more  surprised, 
on  minute  examination,  to  find  that  the  minutest  of  its 


prowess  in  which  he  excels  in  the  midst  of  the  combat. 
The  character  of  Diomed,  in  particular,  is  admirably 
drawn  : fiery,  ingenuous,  choleric,  and  yet'yielding  the 
most  ready  and  graceful  submission  to  those  w hom  he 
regards  as  competent  to  check  or  direct  him.  Hector 
is  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  all  the  heroes,  and 
is  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  his  premature 
death.  There  is  great  life  and  spirit,  in  the  delineation 
of  Achilles ; though  lus  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  and 
revenge  on  the  body  of  Hector,  arc  utterly  inconsistent 
w ith  real  greatness.  He  is  a mete  warrior,  open-hearted, 
siucere,  and  detesting  every  mean  and  low  vice,  but 
little  relieved  by  any  touches  of  gentleness  and  pity. 
His  unhappy  Trojan  foe  is  as  superior  to  him  in  accom- 
plishment and  grace,  as  he  is  in  moral  worth.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Iliad  of  great  pathos,  us  well  as  of 
quiet  beauty.  The  account  of  the  impression  made  by 
Helen  on  the  counsellors  of  Priam,  and  of  the  affectionate 
address  of  the  venerable  monarch,  in  which  he  tries  to 
soothe  her,  is  no  less  exquisite  in  its  kind,  than  the 
most  vivid  picture  of  a hattle,  in  which  heroes  and  gods 
are  the  combatants.  The  melancholy  journey  of  Priam 
to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  is  admirably  conceived,  nnd 
touchingly  described;  and  the  whole  scene  in  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  forms  an  excellent  dramatic  picture.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  poem  more  gently  pathetic  than  the 
lamentation  of  Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  in  which 
she  declares,  that  while  others  have  reviled  her  as  the 
author  of  ihcir  calamities,  he  had  never  given  her  one 
unkind  word,  or  upbraiding.  It  gives  a finishing  stroke 
to  the  almost  perfect  character  of  the  unfortunate  hero, 
and  leaves  on  our  minds  the  kindliest  impression 
respecting  him. 

The  number  of  incidents  brought  together  in  the 
Iliad,  is  no  less  astonishing  than  the  variety  of  the 
characters.  In  the  space  of  less  than  fifty  days,  there 
arc  councils,  contentious,  reconciliations,  battles,  vic- 


componcnt  parts  is,  in  itself,  us  complete  as  though  the 
whole  art  ol  the  poet  had,  with  an  almost  micrdscopic 
care,  been  exhausted  upon  it. 

The  similes  of  Ilonu  r arc  another  proof  both  of  the  Simile*, 
copiousness  of  his  genius  and  the  accumcy  of  his  per- 
ceptions. They  frequently  contain  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  noble  objects,  and  even  landscapes  in 
miniature.  Sometimes  they  bear  the  poet  too  far  from 
his  immediate  theme ; but  they  more  than  compensate 
for  this  breaking  in  on  the  thread  of  the  narration  by 
their  own  intrinsic  excellence.  Even  when  most  prolix, 
they  show  the  intensity  of  Iris  feeling,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  touch,  irtcidtululiy,  on  any  thing  grand  or 
lovely,  without  waiting  to  revel  in  its  charms.  Occa- 
sionally too,  they  relieve  the  heart  by  diverting  an 
interest  which  becomes  oppressive;  and  by  pouring 
delight  on  the  fancy,  take  away  the  sting  from  a tragical 
catastrophe,  while  they  render  our  pity  geutler,  and 
our  sympathy  of  a tenderer  description. 

The  language  of  Homer  deserves  indeed  to  be  called  L*n,^ni£e. 
**  the  language  of  the  gods.”  It  is  surprising  that,  in 
the  infancy  of  Grecian  literature,  he.  should  have  been 
able  to  find  expressions  so  exactly  suited  to  the  loftiest 
and  most  beautiful  poetry.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Greek  tongue,  at  tin?  time  when  he  composed  his  im- 
mortal works,  had  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  per- 
fection which  it  afterwards  attained ; that  words  had 
then  fewer  inflexions;  that  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning 
were  leas  distinctly  marked;  and  that  many  terms  of 
considerable  grace  and  power,  which  adorned  the  later 
compositions  of  the  court  try,  were  then  unknown. 

This,  indeed,  appears  from  his  works  themselves : but 
he  has  made  every  possible  use  of  the  materials  before 
him.  He  has  not  been  content  with  the  use  of  a single 
dialect ; but  has  blended  and  harmonized  the  stately 
Doric,  the  terse  Attic,  the  ronqiarativcly  feeble  vEolic, 
and  the  soft,  open,  and  flowing  Ionian.  He  has  formed 
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Biography.  epithet#  and  compound#  which  arc  almost  pictures  in 
themselves;  often  giving  us,  in  the  midst  of  turbulent 
From  battle-scenes,  a little  glimpse  of  some  grao  ful  object, 

A . VJ . 

27*24.  ofan  impetuous  and  troubled  stream.  Mis  versification 
is  above  -ail  praise.  Me  has  made  full  use  of  that 
1280.  noble  ineasurr  the  hexameter,  with  its  infinite  variety 
to  of  pause,  cadence,  and  distribution  of  harmony.  Mis 

A.  M.  til.. 

3097.  in  one  melodious  course;  the  sound  is  more  than  an 
echo  to  the  sense;  it  almost  forms  part  of  it  The 
907.  *ea  lhc  arrow  whizzes,  the  ralin  prospect  smiles, 

the  mountain-woods  wave,  and  the  river  rushes 
into  eddies,  in  his  son}?.  His  battle-pieces  sound  with 
the  tumult  of  war  ami  the  clang  of  arms.  He  perpe- 
tually leu  drop  those  felicities  of  expression,  which, 
though  as  petted  as  if  carefully  sought  for.  seem  to 
have  (lowed  spontaneously  from  a mind  attuned  to  the 
harmonics  of  nature,  of  sentinieut,  and  of  language. 
Almost  all  that  he  says,  he  says  in  the  ha|»picst  manner. 
Comment*-  The  work*  of  Homer  have  naturally  furnished  abun- 
tirs  himI  dant  opportunities  for  commentaries  and  editions  from 
1 loiuor*  **  t*l,u>  ‘lI'1  collecuon.  Of  the  earliest 

olu  ’ writings  of  the  critics  respecting  them,  immediately 
after  the  work  of  Pisistratus,  we  arc  unfortunately 
ignorant.  The  first  commentators  were  pnihnhlv  those 
philosopher*  who  endeavoured  to  remove  prejudices 
against  the  representations  made  by  the  poet  of  super- 
natural things,  by  endeavouring  to  Hud  in  them  a secret 
meaning,  of  which  the  fiction  was  hut  un  allegorical 
veil.  None  of  thrir  works,  however,  now  survive. 
Alexander  the  (treat,  Wing  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  said  not  only  to  have  en- 
couraged a new  and  improved  edition  by  Aristotle,  his 
preceptor,  but  to  have  assisted  himself,  with  Anaxurchus 
und  Callisthcncs,  in  its  revision.  \\  lien  this  work  was 
completed,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  laid  it  up  in  a casket 
of  great  value  which  lie  had  taken  among  the  spoils  of 
Darius,  us  the  most  valuable  thing  which  he  could  de- 
posit in  so  precious  a case;  and  thence  it  was  railed 
the  edition  of  the  casket.  Aristotle  also,  in  his  Poetics, 
comments  largely  on  the  works  which  he  thus  edited ; 
and  drew  from  them  tiie  system  of  epic  poetry  which 
has  since  determined  the  laws  of  that  species  of  com- 
position. 

It  does  not  appenr  that  tire  Greeks  were  cither  very 
skilful  in  tracing  out  the  true  readings  of  the  poet,  or  very 
careful  to  preserve  the  text  entire  as  corrected  by  its  first 
editor.  Their  disposition  and  genius  were  little  fit  lor 
verbal  criticism;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
great  errors  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  manuscripts, 
amidst  the  highest  veneration  for  the  author.  At 
length  the  Ptolemies,  iu  Egypt,  began  to  show  a great 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  purification  and  general  diffusion 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  A number  of  copies,  espe- 
cially the  Massi/i'tii,  the  Chian,  the  dr  give,  tire  Sinopie, 
the  Clip  nan,  and  the  Cretan,  so  called  from  the  cities 
in  which  they  had  been  preserved,  were  sent  to  Alex- 
andria. Hence  Zcnodotus  framed  his  edition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the 
great  restorer  of  Homer  to  purity  and  correctness  was 
Aristarchus,  tutor  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philomctor,  who 
entered  critically  into  the  examination  of  his  author,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  those  copies  which  are  now  extant. 

The  commentaries  of  Eustathius  are  the  most  cele- 
brated and  useful  of  all  the  critical  writings  on  Homer, 


until  very  recent  times.  The  author  lived  in  the  twelfth  Homer,  &e. 
century,  was  a native  of  Constantinople,  and  Bishop  of 
Thessatonica.  The  results  of  his  critical  labours  were  From 
publishe  d at  Rome  in  the  years  1542  and  1550.  A a.  m. 
v ariety  of  collections  of  Scholia  have,  at  difi-  rent  times,  2724. 
been  given  to  the  w orld.  Toe  Scholia  Bran  were  first  u>  t > 
published  hv  John  I.a/caris, at  Rome, in  1517,  "Scholia  |280. 
leftist  a in  I Ha  <ha,  lib  ruin  ix.  Grace  edit  a e ( oiraiiu  liar-  in 
neio,m  were  publish  it  in  1620.  The  Venetian  Scholia  a.  u. 
were  brought  to  light  in  1740,  by  A.  Bougiovauni.  3097. 
And  in  1788,  the  most  valuable  of  nil  the  collections  nTc. 

1 "'.n  i l : if  St.  <J|)7 

Mark,  at  Venice,  and  published  there  by  Villoison. 

In  modrn  times. agTeat  numherolVditionsof  the  works  Modem 
of  Homer  have  been  published.  The  first  printed  edition 
was  at  Florence,  iu  1488,  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  the 
cost  of  two  brothers,  named  Nerlius  und  John  Acciaioli; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Deim iritis  Chalcon- 
dylus.  an  Atheuion,  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan,  The 
second,  was  that  of  Aldus,  iu  the  year  1504,  in  octavo ; 
but  it  is  a mere  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition.  The 
same  editor  published  two  other  editions,  one  in  1517, 
and  the  other  in  1524.  In  1519,  Franciacus  super- 
intended the  first,  and  in  1537,  the  second  Jut  hue 
edition,  of  which  the  latter  is  in  the  greatest  repute. 
Cephuheus  published  four  editions  at  Stratsburg,  be- 
tween the  years  1525  and  1-550;  and  a fifth  vrus  added 
by  his  family,  in  1563. after  his  decease;  they  contain  the 
various  readings  of  Homer  from  the  earliest  eopies.  In 
1542  a splendid  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  contain- 
ing all  the  commentaries  of  Eustathius.  Various  ediuous 
have  been  published  at  Puri* ; tin  first  of  which  whs 
that  of  Turbctus,  in  1551,  diligently  collated  with  the 
preceding  copies,  especially  that  of  Rome.  The  mag- 
nificent work  of  H.  Stephens,  entitled  Poetic  Gni^i 
Principcs  Hcroici  Carminis,'*  containing  the  works  of 
llouier.  apjieared  iu  1566,  and  is  framed  from  the  col- 
lation of  a great  numb:  r of  manuscripts.  Barnes,  in 
17  1 1,  published  his  edition  at  Cambridge,  which  has 
lieen  the  subject  of  very  severe  animadversion  by  Dr. 

Bentley,  hut  is  invaluable  for  its  extensive  collation  of 
manuscripts  and  preceding  editions.  Clarkes  splendid 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  appeared 
in  1729;  and  contains,  in  the  notes,  clear  illustrations 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  prosody.  The  Odys- 
sey, Batrachomyamachia,  &c.  in  1740.  The  Glasgow 
edition  appeared  in  1756,  in  four  volumes,  folio; 
it  was  superintended  by  Moor  and  Muirhend,  and 
underwent  a singularly  careful  revision.  The  edition 
of  Ernesti,  in  1759,  takes  Clarke's  for  its  basis,  but 
embraces  many  important  additions  by  the  editor. 

Villoison's  excellent  edition,  appeared  in  1788,  accom- 
panied by  the  Venetian  Scholra.  Three  editions  of 
Homer  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  celebrated 
Wolf;  the  second  of  which,  in  1794,  contains  the  Pro- 
legomena, which  has  excited  so  much  attention  among 
the  learned.  A magnificent  edition  of  all  the  works  of 
Homer,  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  in  1808,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Grenville  family ; the  Odyssey 
was  collated  by  Porson,  with  the  Harleian  MS.  In 
1 802,  Heyne’s  great  edition  of  the  Iliad  made  its  ap- 
pearance, enriched  with  an  immense  hind  of  critical 
observation  on  the  works  of  liomt  r;  but  countenancing 
all  the  sceptical  opinions  respecting  the  unity  ami 
authenticity  of  tire  whole.  It  should  not  be  omitted 
that  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  llomcr  was 
t*  2 
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biography,  published  by  ifr.  Burgess,  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Da- 
rids,  at  Oxford,  in  1788, entitled “ hut /a  Homerica  ; me 
From  excerpt  a ex  I l uvie  I fume/ 1 ; cum  loctrum  omnium  Gracd 

a,  m.  metaphrase , ex  Codd.  liodldams  et  m/ii  colt . MSS.  &c. 
*724.  Clarke*  llomer  in  commonly  printed  as  a school  book, 
a.  c.  without  the  notes. 

1280.  Homer  has  been  translated  into  most  modem  latn- 
to  gauges.  The  continental  efforts  of  this  kind  have  not, 
a . .M.  however,  been  much  celebrated  beyond  the  countries 
3097.  for  the  use  of  which  they  were  intended,  excepting  per- 
B.  c.  haps  those  of  V mi,  in  German.  In  England,  the  prin- 
907.  cipal  translations  of  the  poems  of  Homer  are  those  of 
Translations  Chapman.  Pape,  ami  Ccmper.  Hobbit,  indeed,  the  cele- 
'■■t  Homer,  bra  ted  philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  made  the  attempt, 
but  altogether  without  success.  His  work  is  entirely 
obsolete ; nor  has  the  lame  of  his  political  and  meta- 
physical works  been  able  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion, 
it  is  astonishing  he  should  ever  have  made  the  trial. 
His  mind  was  not  only  without  poetry,  butanti-poetical. 
His  excellence  in  the  argumentative  style,  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  demonstrations,  and  the  ingenious  subtleties 
of  his  logic,  could  little  entitle  him  to  translate  Homer. 
His  brain  was  not  on  fire  with  glorious  and  mounting 
thoughts — it  was  “ dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after 
Chapman*,  a voyage."  Chapmans  translation  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  Hobbes,  as  his  mind  was  in  perfect  antithesis 
to  that  of  the  philosopher.  He  knew,  indeed,  little  of 
the  refinements  and  elegancies  which  have  since  pre- 
vailed ; but  his  spirit  was  fiery,  impetuous,  and  un- 
daunted. He  loved  his  author  with  a poet's  love;  he 
came  to  his  work  with  a kindred  spirit  with  his  great 
original;  but  his  production  is  not  a translation, 
scarcely  a paraphrase.  His  genius  was  too  daring  to 
be  confined  to  the  text  even  of  Homer.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  excellent  critic,  “ His  Homer  is  not  so 


indeed,  written  in  a style  very  congeuiul  with  the  Homer,  he. 
original,  and,  in  point  cf  sense,  frequently  deviates 
from  it.  Neither  its  excellencies  nor  its  faults  are  From 

those  of  Homer.  But  it  is,  with  all  its  blemishes,  a a.  m. 
noble  work  of  human  industry,  skill,  taste,  and  even  of  2724. 
genius.  It  abounds  in  felicities  of  expression;  but  its  D7"^. 
great  merit  is,  that  it  tells  “ the  tale  of  Troy  divine"  1280. 
in  a most  fascinating  manner,  that  it  preserves  the  keep-  t„ 
mg  of  the  whole;  and  thut  it  is,  in  itself,  capable  of  a.  m. 
transporting  the  reader  to  the  plains  of  Ilium,  and  of  3097. 
making  him  spectator  of  all  the  high  and  valiant  ex-  bTc, 
plods,  as  well  as  the  more  retired  and  domestic  scenes  907* 
over  which  poetry  has  thrown  a consecration  which 
cannot  pass  away.  His  pictures  are  often  vivid,  his 
details  elegant  and  graceful.  If  his  poem  is  not 
Homer,  that  hard  is,  at  least,  indebted  to  him  for  a 
great  part  of  the  popular  veneration  in  which  his  name 
is  held  in  this  country.  His  great  defect  is  a want  of 
power  of  description  to  follow  his  original,  when  the 
grander  parts  of  nature  are  to  be  depicted.  His  gor- 
geous misrepresentation  of  moonlight  has  been  often 
and  deservedly  exposed.  In  the  tenderer  passages,  as 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  he  follows  his 
author  more  closely,  and  almost  equals  him.  The 
translation  of  the  Odysspy  is  far  inferior  to  the  Iliad  as 
a whole,  though  parts  of  it  are  executed  with  admirable 
polish  and  exactness  of  finishing.  It  is  well  known 
that  Broome  and  Fenton  composed  half  of  it;  and,  in 
the  rest.  Pope  often  seems  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
weariness,  from  the  great  length  of  his  exertions. 

Cazcpert  translation  is  the  reverse  of  Pope's.  It  has  Cowppr**. 
all  that  its  predecessor  wants,  and  wants  all  that  it 
possesses.  It  is  generally  faithful,  but  will  never  bo 
read.  As  if  to  avoid  the  Ovidian  graces  of  Pope,  the 
author  runs  into  the  contrary  extremes,  and  affects  a 


much  a translation  os  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses 
re-written.  The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has 
put  into  every  part  of  these  poems,  would  be  incredible 
to  a reader  of  mere  modern  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes,  is  only  paral- 
leled by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry  with 
which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the  zealots  of 
the  old  law,  clothed  himself,  when  he  sate  down  to 

?unt  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  uncircumcised. 

he  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being 
read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He  pours  out, 
in  the  same  breath,  the  most  just  and  natural,  and  the 
most  forced  expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever 
words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of  inspi- 
ration, as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the  divine 
meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  every 
where  present,  raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean, 
and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he 
pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite  of  them ; be 
disgusted  and  overcome  their  disgust.”  See  Lamb’s 
Specimens  of  early  dramatic  Poet*,  p.  98.  n.  41,  where 
the  reader  will  find,  in  addition  to  the  above,  an  ad- 
mirable character  of  Chairman's  poetry  in  general, 
written  with  that  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
feeling  which  pervade  all  the  criticism*  interspersed  in 
the  collection. 

Fi'pe’j.  rape's  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  the  most  popular  ver- 
sion of  Homer  ever  made,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  poet  who 
has  been  translated  into  a modern  tongue.  TTvis  rank 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  always  maintain.  It  » not, 


ruggedness  quite  repulsive,  and  very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  smooth  Ionian  of  Homer.  The  excellencies  of 
this  work  are  not  those  which  would  recommend  it  to 
poputur  notice;  since  the  readers  of  translations  are 
those  who  cannot  peruse  the  original,  and  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  correctness.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Cowpcr  should  be  praised 
by  the  critic,  and  Pope  read  by  the  people.  Cowper 
has  maintained,  that  no  translation  of  an  ancient  poet 
in  rhyme  can  be  faithful.  This  is  probably  true;  but 
experience  justifies  us  in  adding,  that  no  translation, 
except  in  rhyme,  will  ever  be  read. 

The  next  Greek  poet,  after  Homer,  whose  work*  Hoiod. 
have  reached  us,  is  Hesiod.  Indeed,  many  authori- 
ties represent  him  as  more  ancient  than  the  author  of 
the  Iliad.  The  Arundelian  marble  places  him  thirty  years 
earlier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera.  Herodotus  speaks  of  both  poet* 
as  though  they  were  contemporaries,  and  as  having  been 
only  four  hundred  years  before  the  period  when  he 
flourished.  Velleius  Paterculus,  however,  represents 
Hesiod  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  later 
than  Homer.  Cicero,  in  one  of  hi*  dialogues  makes 
Cato  represent  the  age  of  the  former  as  several  centu- 
ries subsequent  to  that  of  the  latter.  From  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poems  of  both,  as  they  now  appear,  the 
balance  of  proof  seems  to  give  the  priority  to  Homer. 

The  language  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  more  contracted, 
elliptical,  and  concise  than  that  of  the  Iliad.  And  it  is 
the  usual  course  of  language  thus  to  alter;  to  become 
more  compressed,  to  dispense  with  superfluous  sylla- 
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Biography,  btes,  and  to  exhibit  more  frequent  instances  of  elision. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  Homer  has  used  the 
From  word  cuXoc  above  two  hundred  and  seventy  limes  in 

a.  m.  the  course  of  the  lliud  and  Odyssey,  and  has,  in  every 
2724.  instance,  made  th  ; first  syllable  long;  while  Hesiod 

b.  c.  often  makes  it  short.  Hence,  as  he  supposes  the 
1280.  liberty  of  making  the  first  syllable  short,  not  to 

to  have  been  allowed  till  a later  period,  he  concludes 
a.  m.  that  the  works  of  Homer  are  considerably  more 
3097.  ancient  than  those  of  Hesiod.  It  must,  however,  be 
b~c.  observed,  that  the  Ionic  poets  always  made  the  first 
907.  syllable  in  raXuc  long;  the  Attic  and  Doric  often  short; 
and  that,  therefore,  Homer  might  have  used  it  in  the 
Ionic  form  ; and  Hesiod,  sometimes  in  one  form,  and 
sometimes  in  the  other,  though  they  lived  nearly  at  the 
same  period.  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  whenever  he 
names  the  Nile,  calls  it  the  JEgyptua;  while  Hesiod 
gives  it  that  appellation  which  it  now  bears.  Hence 
Mr.  Bryant  infers,  that  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  had 
not  acquired  its  present  name,  but  was  called,  as  in  the 
works  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  river  of  jFgypt;  and 
consequently,  that  Homer  wrote  at  an  earlier  period 
than  Hesiod.  Both  authors  use  the  digam ina,  which 
appears  in  no  other  Greek  poet  whose  works  have 
reached  us ; it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  both  are  an- 
cient, and  probable  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries or  that  no  great  interval  of  time  elapsed  between 
them.  The  opinions  concerning  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  these  poets  are  collected  in  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr. 
>ol.  i.  p.  96,  edit.  Hales;  and  it  appears  that,  ou  the 
whole,  the  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  Homer, 

Ili*  own  ac-  Happily  for  the  biographers  of  Hesiod,  that  poet  has 
rountofhb  nol>  hke  Homer,  omitted  to  give  in  his  works  any  traces 
of  his  personal  history.  From  his  Works  and  Days  we 
learn,  that  he  wus  the  son  of  a man  who  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Cum®,  in  one  of  the  /Eolian  isles.  Suidas, 
Fabricius,  and  others,  hence  represent  the  poet  as  a 
native  of  that  place  ; but  the  contrary  will  appear  from 
his  own  poems.  He  represents  his  father  us  having 
removed  to  Ascra,  a village  in  Burotia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  same  book  asserts,  that  be 
never  crossed  the  seas,  except  in  a voyage  from  Aulis, 
in  Boeotia,  to  Eubcea.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  never 
sailed  with  his  father  to  Ascra,  and  consequently  that 
he  was  born  after  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that 
village.  From  this  place,  he  derived  the  name  of 
AsertEus,  by  which  he  is  often  called  in  the  classical 
writers.  It  appears  from  his  own  statement,  that  mis- 
fortunes, and  chiefly  poverty,  occasioned  the  removal  of 
his  father.  Proclus,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus,  tells  us  that  a murder  was  tlie  cause  of  his 
exile.  It  appears  from  another  part  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  that  the  poet  tended  sheep  on  Mount  Helicon. 
We  also  gather,  that  his  father  left  some  property, 
which  his  brother  Perses  obtained  from  him  by  means 
of  fraud,  and  bribing  the  judges ; but  that,  instead  of 
resentiog  this  injustice,  he  was  able  to  look  with  com- 
passion on  it*  author,  and  to  assist  him,  when  he  had 
fallen  ioto  poverty,  out  of  hts  own  substance.  He  also 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  conqueror  in  n poetical 
contest  at  tbe  games  which  Aniphidanie9,  king  of 
Euboea,  had  instituted  in  honour  of  his  own  memory, 
and  which  his  sons  accordingly  solemnized.  By  his 
success  on  this  occasion,  he  obtained  a tripod  as  the 
prize,  which  be  consecrated  to  the  Muses. 


These  are  all  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  hr. 
which  be  has  enabled  us  to  collect  from  his  works 
which  still  survive.  But  other  writers  have  professed  From 
to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  have  detailed  circumstances  A.  m. 
respecting  him  which  are  not  much  deserving  of  credit.  2724. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  his  coutest  with  Ho-  b.  c. 
mcr,  which  has  been  probably  invented  from  his  own  1280. 
statement  above-mentioned,  that  he  had  been  the  victor  to 
in  some  rivalship  of  song.  Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  a.  m. 
the  Seven  Wise  Men,  makes Periander  give  an  account  3097. 
of  the  poetical  contention,  by  stating  that  it  was  the  aTc. 
custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  propose  to  each  other  907. 
questions  of  difficult  solution ; that  a contest  arising 
from  this  practice  took  place  at  Calcis  among  all  the 
most  celebrated  poets  of  the  age;  that  the  performances 
of  the  poets  themselves,  and  the  feeling  of  their  cele- 
brity, which  imposed  a restraint  on  the  judges,  ren- 
dered the  determination  difficult;  but  that,  at  last,  the 
first  honour  was  given  to  Hesiod.  There  is  a treatise 
also  entitled,  4‘  The  Contention  of  Homer  and  Hesiod," 
which  enters  far  more  into  detail.  It  represents  each 
of  the  candidates  in  turn,  as  putting  questions  and 
verses  of  imperfect  sense,  to  be  answered,  or  supplied 
by  the  other ; and  professes  to  give  the  substance  of 
all  that  passed  on  the  occasion.  This  work  has  been 
thought  not  to  have  been  written  till  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens, 
in  1573,  and  has  been  prefixed  to  some  editions  of  the 
works  of  both  poets,  but  it  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  unknown  writer.  The  epigram  in 
the  Anthologia,  professing  to  l»e  the  inscription  on  the 
tripod  won, 

‘Hfkjbt  Mvriuc  ittirjut, 

'T fx>*  n 4n»  ’O^uvfW, 

is  also  considered  as  spurious.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  Hesiod  should  come  off  victorious  from  a contest 
with  Homer;  and  perhaps  scarcely  more  so,  that  if  such 
fold  been  his  good  fortune,  he  should  not  have  men*- 
tioned  the  name  of  his  adversary  when  alluding  to  the 
contest. 

Hesiod  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  to  a good 
old  age,  but  to  have  ended  his  days  by  a violent 
death.  Plutarch  in  the  piece  already  quoted,  gives  the  Death, 
following  account  of  this  catastrophe.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  had  removed  to.Locris,  a town  near 
Mount  Parnassus.  There  lie  resided  with  a man  named 
Troilus,  who  ravished  a young  woman  in  the  same 
bouse.  The  brothers  of  the  girl,  seeking  revenge  for  the 
violence  done  to  their  sister,  falsely  suspected  the  poet 
of  having  been  accessary  to  it,  slew  both  him  and  the 
party  actually  criminal,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
the  sea.  The  body  of  Troilus  was  cast  upon  a rock, 
which  still  bears  his  name  from  the  circumstance. 

Hesiod,  when  dead,  was  taken  by  dolphins,  and  carried 
to  the  city  of  Molicria,  near  the  promontory  Rhioo, 
where  the  Locrians  were  then  holding  a solemn 
festival.  They  saw  the  body  of  the  poet,  and  os 
recognizing  it,  proceeded  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  favourite  bard,  by  throwing  the  authors  of  the 
calamity  alive  into  tbe  sen,  and  destroying  their  houses. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  Ncmea,  but  his  tomb 
was  not  generally  known,  having  been  concealed,  lest 
the  Orchomeniaus,  who  had  been  advised  by  an  oracle 
to  procure  them,  should  steal  them  away.  Pausanias 
tells  us,  that  the  oracle  had  directed  the  Orchomenians 
to  bring  the  bones  of  Hesiod  to  their  country,  as  the 
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only  means  by  which  they  could  stay  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence,  fie  states  that  they  succeeded,  and  erected 
a tomb  over  them,  on  which  they  pluced  a suitable 
inscription.  Hesiod  is  said,  by  I.ilius  Gyraldus,  to  have 
Lft  a son  and  a daughter,  and  that  tliT*  son  was 
Stesichorus,  the  poet;  hut  this  statement  seems  unsup- 
ported by  any  ancient  authorities. 

The  works  now  extant  which  are  commonly  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  consist  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  the  Theogony,  and  the  Shield  of  Hercules. 
Various  opinions  have,  however,  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  the  two  latter  of  these 
pieces.  Wolf,  indeed,  applies  his  theory  respecting 
Homer  to  Hesiod,  and  regards  the  works  as  collected 
from  the  rhapsodisU,  and  probably  as  originating  from 
chili-rent  authors.  He  thinks  the  Works  and  Days  is 
a century  more  ancient  than  the  Theogouv , or  the 
Shield  of  Hercules.  The  first  of  these  has  generally 
been  admitted,  without  dispute,  as  authentic,  except  the 
opening  address  to  the  Muses,  which  the  Boeotians 
contended  was  spurious,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
copy  they  professed  to  have  preserved,  engraven  on 
plates  of  lead.  The  Throgonv  lias  commonly  been 
regarded  as  genuine,  though  the  Btsoti  ms  denied  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  very  early  times.  But 
“ the  .Shield  of  Hercules’ is  usually  rejected  as  spurious, 
Longinus  intimates  more  than  a doubt  respecting  it.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  a collection  of  fragments,  some  of 
which  were  probably  composed  by  Hesiod,  and  others 
iutci  polated  or  added  by  subsequent  bards.  It  appears 
from  the  Ion  of  Plato,  that  the  rhapsodists  were  ac- 
customed to  recite  the  works  of  this  poet,  as  well  as  of 
Homer. 

The  great  excellence  of  Hesiod  consists  in  a natural 
and  simple  style.  His  pictures  of  the  manners  of  a 
rude  age  are  sometimes  more  striking  than  those  even 
of  Homer,  on  account  of  the  abseucc  of  that  radiance 
which  is  sheil  over  all  the  scenes  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  from  the  imagination  of  their  author.  But 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unequal  of  poets.  In  some  of 
his  delineations,  he  displays  a daring  and  ardent  con- 
ception, which  is  not  afraid  to  grasp  the  mightiest  things, 
and  which  succeeds  in  it*  efforts  by  a natural  and  gigan- 
tic power.  At  other  times,  he  is  insufferably  low,  creep- 
ing, tame,  and  prosaic.  In  his  didactic  poetry,  he 
rises  occasionally  into  a high  and  philosophical  strain 
of  thought,  but  commonly  gives  mere  trite  maxims 
of  prudence,  and  the  most  common-place  worldly 
cunning ; as  when  he  advises  his  reader  never  to  con- 
clude a bargain,  even  with  a brother,  without  a witness. 
He  has  none  of  the  refined  gallantry  of  Homer,  but 
seems  to  delight  in  satyrizing,  or  rather  abusing,  the 
female  sex.  The  Works  and  Days  is  a rambling  and 
very  unequal  didactic  poem.  The  description  near  its 
opening  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  contention  among 
men — that  of  hatred  and  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
honourable  exertions  arising  from  emulation,  mid  a desire 
to  excel  on  the  other,  is  aerurutcly  discriminated  and 
well  finished.  Hence  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  subject 
of  his  work — fabont — and  describes  how  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  man.  We  have  then  the  story  of  Pandora,  and 
of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  mankind  from  the  golden 
to  the  iron  age.  A digression  is  made  to  the  evils 
inflicted  on  pur  race  by  the  powerful  wicked,  iu  which 
the  great  arc  recommended  to  lut  merciful,  and  a variety 
of  maxima  are  introduced  lit  for  the  purposes  of  com- 


mon life,  without  much  connection  with  Uio  *u!>ject,  or  Uwwr,  Ac. 
with  each  other.  At  lust,  the  duties  of  agriculture  ore  -"w 
set  forth,  interspersed  with  moral  and  religious  admo-  From 
furious,  and  probably  regarded  as  of  practical  value  in  a.  m. 
the  times  when  the  poet  flourished.  The  whole  forms  2724. 
n very  curious  relic  of  antiquity ; but  its  nakedness  is  b.  c, 
scarcely  to  be  endured  after  the  variety  and  the  bril-  1280. 
liancy  of  Homer.  to 

The  Theogintv,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  more  decided  a.  m. 
traces  of  genius  than  the  more  domestic  poem  of  the  3097. 
Works  and  Days,  which  seems  generally  to  huve  ob- 
tabled  the  preference.  It  is  the  best  ami  most  accurate  907 
account,  or  catalogue,  at  least,  of  the  dcitips  of  Greece. 

In  general  it  is  a mere  enumeration  of  names,  and  de- 
duction of  mythological  genealogies ; but  the  Battle  of 
the  Titans  and  the  Gods  is  ono  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  in  classical  poetry,  conceived  with  great  bold- 
ness, and  executed  with  a power  and  force  which  show 
a masterly,  though  rugged  genius.  It  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  in  bis  Battle  of  the  Angels,  and  certainly  not 
exceeded.  If  it  is  not  the  work  of  Hesiod,  it  belongs 
to  some  superior  j»oet,  whose  name  has  not  readied  us. 

But,  though  raised  fur  above  the  common  level  of  his 
style,  it  bears  evident  marks  of  his  hand.  Heyne, 

Wolf,  and  Herman,  suppose  the  present  copies  of  the 
Theogony  to  be  much  corrupted  by  the  introduction 
into  the  text  of  various  readings  from  different  editions. 

The  **  Shield  of  Hercules,"  though  disconnected,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  arrangement  or  plan,  contains  pas- 
sages of  more  elegance  and  grace  than  any  of  the  un- 
doubted works  of  the  Ascnvun.  It  is  probably  u com- 
pilation, in  which  some  fragments  of  Hesiod's  poems, 
transmitted  through  the  means  of  the  rhapsodist*,  have 
been  connected  by  more  modern  additions.  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield,  which  occupies  only  a part  of 
the  work,  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  in  Hamer.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
reverse  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  and  that  Hesiod, 
and  not  Homer,  is  the  original.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  external  proof,  it  will  appear  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tw  o pieces,  that  the  charge  of  imita- 
tion is  more  probably  brought  against  the  author  of  the 
“ Shield  of  Hercules  since  he  ha*  embellished  those 
parts  which  in  the  Iliad  arc  simple,  with  a profusion  of 
ornament : and  it  will  always  be  found  that  a copy 
deviate*  from  its  original,  not  in  becoming  more  simple, 
but  iu  the  addition  of  graces  of  which  he  to  whom  the 
first  conception  belongs  did  not  feed  the  necessity. 

The  fame  of  Hesiod  has,  in  a great  degree,  been 
reflected  from  that  of  Homer.  Since  they  were  named 
together  by  Herodotus,  they  huve  been,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  frequently  united.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  thought  highly  of  the  ethics  and  the 
precepts  of  1 tesiod.  Xenophon  represent*  the  “ Works 
and  Days”  as  quoted  by  Socrates.  Cicero  speaks  of 
that  poem  as  though  it  was  customary  for  youth  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  Quintilian  say*  of  him,  14  Haro 
ttssergit  Hcsiodusmagna  que  pars  ejusin  nominibus  est 
occnpata  tamen  utiles  circa  pneceptu  sentential  lenilas- 
que  verbomm,  el  composition^  probabilis:  d&turque 
ei  palma  in  illo  medio  genet e dicendi."  The  Battle  of 
the  Titans  certainly  rises  above  the  terms  of  this 
eulogium. 

The  chief  editions  of  Hesiod  arc,  The  Works  and  Editions  of 
Days,  together  with  eighteen  orations  of  Isocrates  and  Hesiod, 
the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  published  at  Milan,  in  folio,  in 
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Biography.  1403;  tlie  Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  and  the 
Georgies,  in  a collection  of  Greek  Poems,  in  folio,  by 
From  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1495.  The  edition  of  the  works 
a.  m.  of  Hesiod,  by  Trincavellus,  with  Scholia,  at  Venice,  in 
2724.  1537.  in  quarto;  the  edition  of  Hcinsius,  in  quarto, 

bTc.  with  Scholia,  in  1603,  which  was  long  a work  of  gn  at 
1280.  celebrity,  and  is,  in  some  degree,  the  basis  of  subse- 
ts quen t editions  ; the  edition  of  Gnevius,  printed  at 

a.  m.  Amsterdam,  in  8vo.  in  1667,  with  commentary  s and 
3097.  notes;  that  of  I.c  Clerc,  in  1701,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
8vo.  containing  the  notes  of  Soaliger,  the  commentaries 
907.  °f  f Jitevius,  ami  annotations  by  the  editor ; which  last 

have  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  animadversion, 
especially  from  Hevne ; Robinson's  splendid  edition, 
published  at  Oxford,  in  1737,  with  the  commentaries 
of  Gnt  vitis,  and  note*  of  the  editor  ami  others,  which 
contain  the  contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ; that  of 
Loesner,  at  Leipsic,  in  1779,  in  8vo.  which  is  a repub- 
lication of  Robinson’s  with  improvements;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Theogonia,  by  the  celebrated  Wolf,  at  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  in  1783.  Beside  these  editions,  the  works 
of  Hesiod  arc  comprised  in  the  collection  of  Greek 
Poets,  by  H.  Stephens,  in  1566;  and  iu  that  of  the  Minor 
Greek  poets,  published  *\t  Cambridge,  by  Wintcrton, 
in  1635;  from  which  last  text  they  have  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  best  copy  of  these  reprints  is  that  pub- 


lished at  London,  1739.  Professor  Gaisford  has  sup-  ifomrr.&c. 
plied  us,  however,  with  a most  respectable  modem  ***m*m^s 
edition  of  the  “ Poet®  Grsci  Minorca,"  including  the  Fru'“ 
works  of  Hesiod,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  a.  m. 
in  1815.  2724. 

Hesiod  has  been  translated  into  English,  by  Chap-  n.  c. 
man,  Cooke,  and  Elton.  The  Hrst  of  these  has  infused  1280. 
into  his  work  much  of  the  lire  and  spirit  which  are  t« 
everywhere  prevalent  in  his  version  of  Homer.  But  m. 
he  is  exceedingly  diffuse,  and  regardless  of  the  3097. 
text  of  his  original.  It  is  now  extremely  scarce.  jj.  c. 
Cookes  translation  is  generally  correct,  but  very  dull  907. 
and  spiritless.  The  maxims  of  Hesiod,  which  now  appear 
trite  and  common-place,  seem  almost  ludicrous  in  his 
version.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad. 

Mr.  Elton's  translation  is  by  far  the  best  now  in  use. 

It  is  more  faithful  than  Chapmans,  and  more  poetical 
than  Cooke’s.  The  Buttle  of  the  Titans  is  excellently 
rendered.  But  though  Hesiod  will  always  be  in- 
teresting to  the  lover  of  antiquity,  as  exhibiting  an 
accurate  picture  of  simple  manners,  and  will  be  ad- 
mired by  the  lover  of  poetry  for  a few*  passages  of 
rugged  sublimity,  he  posestes  none  of  those  charms  of 
story  or  of  character  which  can  render  a translation  of 
his  works,  however  executed,  popular  among  the 
unlearned. 


C O D R U S 

AND  THE  KINGS  OF  ATHENS. 


FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.  M.  2914.  B.  C.  1090. 


Biography.  M en  f.stii  F.US,  who  succeeded  Theseus  on  the  throne 
of  Alliens,  advocated  a better  title  to  that  honour  than 
a.m.  his  predecessor,  having  been  the  descendant  of  Erec- 
2914.  theus,  one  of  its  oldest  kings.  This  monarch,  finding 
B~  himself  firmly  seated  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  death 
1090.  Theseus,  joined  in  the  Grecian  confederacy  against 
^ Troy,  and,  accompanied  by  Ins  brother  Achumus,  led 
Athens aAri  ^7  ships,  and  a proportional  landed  force,  to  join  the 
TLeieu*.  attack  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  upon  that  devoted 
town.  Under  the  walls  of  Troy,  Menesthcus  fell,  and 
in  scarcely  noticed  by  historians,  amidst  the  heaps  of 
siatn  in  that  memorable  contest;  although  the  duration 
of  his  reign  over  Athens  has  been  pretty  generally  fixed 
at  twenty-four  years.  At  bis  deatii,  we  find  Demo- 

fihoon,  tue  son  of  Theseus  by  Phaedra,  restoring  the 
ine  of  that  monarch  to  the  Athenian  throne.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  conquering  Greeks  who  lived  to  return 
to  their  native  shores  after  the  destruction  of  Troy ; and 
who,  surviving  the  turbulent  passions  then  pervading 
every  bosom  connected  with  the  scene,  died  afterwards 
in  peace.  On  his  voyage  homeward,  this  prince  landed 
at  Thrace,  and  is  said  to  have  won  the  aiiectious  of 
Phillis,  queen  of  that  country,  to  whom  lie  promised 
marriage ; but,  tailing  in  his  engagements,  the  forsaken 
and  disappointed  queen  destroyed  herself  in  despair. 
To  Denu’phoon  is  attributed,  by  some  writers,  the  honour 
of  haring  first  established  the  famous  court  of  the 


Ephetm,  which  consisted  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as  Codrut,&c. 
many  Argives;  and  continued  in  that  form  until  it  was 
re-modelled  by  Draco.  To  this  tribunal  was  awarded  a.m. 
the  power  of  trying  mnrdcrs  and  all  capital  offences;  2914. 
and  a singular  act  of  justice  is  recorded  of  its  founder.  B“^ 
Having  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  subjects,  as  he  n)9() 
was  riding  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  lie  submitted  to  be 
tried  by  this  court  for  the  offence,  and  the  issue  only 
appears  from  the  circumstance  of  Demophoon  hav- 
ing reigned  in  tranquillity  thirty-three  years  after- 
wards, and  leaving  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

Of  this  son.  whose  name  was  Oxyntcs,  nothing  is 
recorded,  but  that  he  held  the  sceptre  twelve  years, 
and  left  it  to  Aphydas,  a prince  who  was  as- 
sassinated, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his 
bastard  brother  Thymstes.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Thy ra® tea,  the  Athenians  being  at 
war  with  the  Boeotians,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two 
kings  of  the  contending  nations  should  decide  the 
difference  by  single  combat,  to  which  Xanthus,  the 
Bueolian  sovereign,  readily  acceeded,  but  Thymetei 
declined  the  contest.  Melanhius,  however,  u noble  Mdsntluar. 
Mcssenian,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Hcraclidui  to 
seek  refuge  in  Attica,  eagerly  accepted  the  office  of 
champion  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  and  the  combat- 
ants entered  the  lists.  'Die  Athenian  cause  proved 
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Wojm'iJiT.  victorious  by  the  following  stratagem:  Mclanthins  af- 
feeling  surprise  as  the  combatants  approarheii  each 
a.  m.  other,  accused  his  adversary.  Xanthus,  of  dealing  un- 
2iil4.  fairly.  41  I caine  to  fight  thee  singly,"  said  he,  *4  but 
0.  c.  thou  hast  brought  another  to  second  thee."  The 
1090.  Boeotian  king,  on  hearing  this  charge,  looked  back  to 
discover  who  had  followed  him  into  the  field,  and  Melan- 
thius,  at  this  unguarded  moment,  transfixed  him  with  a 
lance. 

The  conqueror  was  now  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Athens  for  an  act  which,  some  ages  afterwards,  would 
hare  l>een  stigmatized  as  highly  criminal ; and  a feast 
waa  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which 
the  Athenians  entitled  Apaiheria.  Of  the  deposed 
Thymaetes  we  hear  no  more.  Melanthius  seems  to  have 
held  the  government  with  a firm  and  a judicious  hand 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  the  father  of  the  brave 
CodmK  and  patriotic  Conn cs. 

Althongh  the  records  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
do  not  particularize  many  of  his  actions,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  genera!  tone  of  history,  that  he  fully  possessed 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  that  his  advancement 
to  the  throne  maybe  considered  as  an  important  epoch 
in  their  civilization.  The  manner  of  his  death,  indeed, 
is  the  circumstance  which  throws  the  greatest  splen- 
dour around  his  name,  and  in  which  may  be  traced 
the  first  spark  of  that  patriotism  which  afterwards  so 
distinguished  the  Athenians. 

The  Heraclida*  (the  descendants  of  Hercules)  and  the 
Dores,  their  confederates,  having  already  subdued  ail 
Persia,  in  the  twenty-first  year  ol  the  reign  of  Codrus, 
made  an  irruption  into  Attica.  The  Athenian  forces, 
led  by  their  king,  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle.  The 
invaders  having,  previously  to  their  expedition,  con- 
Oracl*  re-  suited  the  Delphian  oracle  respecting  its  success,  the 
■jwetinf  reply  was,  that,  “ that  they  should  be  victorious,  if 
they  avoided  to  slay  the  Athenian  king  ;M  and  the  con- 
federates were  therefore  strictly  ordered  to  abstain 
from  attacking  his  person.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  accident  which  human  pru- 
dence could  suggest;  but  Codrus,  being  informed 
of  the  oracle,  mnguanimously  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  own  life  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Whilst  the 
opposing  armies,  therefore,  stood  confronted  to  each 
other,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a peasant, 
and,  eluding  the  observation  of  his  own  troops,  pene- 
trated to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  purposely 
provoked  a ouarrel  with  some  private  soldiers,  and, 
courting  the  death  they  were  not  backward  to  inflict, 
M«giiani.  he  fell  a magnanimous  sacrifice  to  the  safety  and  glory 
moos  death.  0p  Athens.  His  rank  was  now  discovered,  and  the 
tidings  of  his  death  reaching  the  Athenian  camp  on  the 
following  day,  an  embassy  was  dispatched  to  the  enemy 
demanding  the  body  of  their  king.  The  invaders  were 
panic-struck  at  the  remembrance  of  the  oracle ; they 
broke  up  their  camp  in  fear,  and  retired  from  Attica 
without  striking  a single  blow. 


With  the  death  of  this  gallant  monarch  ended  the 
regal  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which,  between  the  reign 
of  Cocrops  ana  that  of  Codrus,  had  extended  over  A*  M- 
a period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years.  Athens,  3^4. 
under  various  modes  of  administering  the  chief  ma-  ft.  c. 
gistracy,  became  from  this  period  a repuldic,  and  rose,  IW)0. 
under  that  form  of  government,  to  the  summit  of 
human  grandeur. 

The  origin  of  this  change,  however,  is  singular,  ifHUiorvof 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  history  of  this  memorable  state,  "*•  f*,a*b- 
and  is  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  Codrus ; 
the  brief  history  of  whose  family,  while  it  enjoyed  the 
chief  magistracy  of  Athens,  we  shall  not  find  a better 
opportunity  to  trace.  On  the  principle  of  high  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  the  Athenians  are  said 
to  have  made  an  express  declaration  that  they  deemed 
none  worthy  to  hear  the  title  of  king  after  him,  and 
thus  arose  the  government  of  the  Archons ; a title 
which  they  first  conferred  on  Mcdon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Codrus.  But  the  election  of  Mcdon  being  opposed  by 
his  brother  Nileus,  on  the  plea  of  his  intellectual  in- 
competcncy,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
lame  iu  one  foot,  the  Athenians  applied  to  the  oracle  on 
the  occasion,  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  elder  son, 
who,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  the  chief  magistracy  for 
his  own  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  heirs  for  twelve 
generations;  the  Archonles  derived  from  Medon  were 
commonly  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Me- 
dontidse. 

The  population  of  Attica  had  now  very  considerably 
increased,  and  many  of  the  superior  families  being 
admirers  and  supporters  of  X ileus  and  a younger  sou 
of  Codrus,  the  brothers  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  considerable  bands  of  the  Athenians,  and  formed 
various  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  these 
adventurers  have  been  attributed  the  foundiug  and 
peopling  of  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lesser 
Asia;  Ephesus,  Miletum,  Prime,  Colophon,  Myus, 

Tcos,  Lebed  os,  Claromcmc,  Erithru*.  Phocca,  Chios 
(situated  in  an  island),  and  Samos;  at  first  governed 
each  by  its  separate  king,  but  afterwards  united  into 
one  state,  which  attained  considerable  celebrity.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Medon tid*e  enjoyed  their  dignity  in 
undisturbed  succession,  until  the  archonahip  of  Alc- 
inon,  or  Alcmccon,  the  son  of  jTSschylus,  who  died 
after  having  exercised  his  office  only  two  years.  The 
Athenians  were  now  ambitious  of  strengthening  the 
democratic  part  of  their  constitution,  by  limiting  the 
future  duration  of  the  archoriship  to  ten  years,  and 
though  the  supreme  magistracy  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  line  of  Mcdon  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
menet  (about  four  generations),  in  the  archonsnip 
of  Eryxias  a still  further  alteration  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  people,  who  declared  the  office  in  future  to  be 
elective  and  annual.  Hippomenes,  the  lust  of  the 
liue  of  Codrus,  is  said  to  have  been  deposed  for  his 
cruelty  to  his  own  family,  having  had  his  son  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses,  and  his  daughter  stoned  to  death. 
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FLOURISH  ED  A10UT 

Biogrtpby.  Sparta,  the  rii'al  of  Athens,  in  arms,  if  not  in  arts,  is 
^ *"*s^*'  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  that  bright  coustilla- 
a.  M.  tion  of  human  genius  which  shone  in  the  early  slates 
3294.  of  Greece.  Not  exempt  from  the  usual  prejudices  of 
antiquity,  the  kiugs  of  Sparta  ascribed  their  origin  to 
710.  t-hR  threw  a veil  of  splendour  over  tire  general 

ignorance  of  their  origin,  and  thus  supported  the 
Eariy  bh-  allegiance  of  the  people  by  their  superstition.  Accord- 
t**?-  ingly  we  find  it  alleged,  that  Laeedemon,  the  first  king 
of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of  the  god  Jupiter,  by  a mortal 
named  Tavgeta.  This  monarch  married  Sparta,  or 
Sparte,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  gave  his  own  name 
(Laeedemon  or  Lacedemonia)  to  the  country  which  he 
governed,  and  honoured  his  wife  by  bestowing  hers 
(Sparta)  upon  the  city  which  he  founded  there. 
Perhaps  the  only  fact  to  be  deduced  from  these  records 
is,  that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form  of  government 
Laeedemon.  in  this  country.  Twelve  kings  after  Laeedemon  are 
said  to  have  reigned  over  Sparta ; not  indeed  iu  lineal 
male  succession,  although  tncy  were  all  connected  by 
relationship,  whose  names  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention ; for  little  else  has  come  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  greater  part  of  them,  and  of  the  rest, 
much  of  what  has  sometimes  passed  for  truth  is  now 
placed,  by  the  best  critics,  amongst  the  terra  incognita 
of  history.  Thus  wc  have  Amyclas,  the  successor  of 
Laeedemon,  and  after  him  his  three  sons,  Angalus, 
Cynortas,  and  Hyacinthus;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Apollo,  and  bv  that 
god  afterwards  turned  into  a violet.  Theu  followed 
XEhalus,  the  son  of  Cynortas,  who  gave  his  own  name 
to  a particular  district  of  the  country,  of  which  he 
assigned  the  government  to  his  soil  Hippoeoon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  anothur  son,  Tyndareus ; 
but  Hippoeoon  afterwards  drove  Tyndareus  from 
the  throne.  A story  is  then  told  of  the  god  Her- 
cules having  been  offended  by  Hippoeoon,  whose 
sous  had  beaten  to  death  one  JE/onu$t  a cousin  of 
that  god  ; and  that  Hippoeoon  and  ten  nf  his  sons 
were  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  followers  of 
Hercules.  Tyndareus,  the  banished  monarch,  was  then 
re-seated  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  succeeded  by  his 
sons,  the  demi-gods  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  whom  the 
male  lino  of  the  divinely-descended  Laeedemon  be- 
came extinct.  Monclaus  uext  governed  Sparta,  iu  right 
of  I ■is  wife  Helen,  the  beauteous  sister  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  the  fatal  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Helen 
was  first  stolen  away  by  Theseus,  and,  after  she  was 
recovered  by  her  brothers,  her  suitors  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  leave  her  to  fix  her  own  choice  of  a 
husband,  to  whom,  in  case  she  should  be  again  carried 
ofT,  they  would  all  unite  in  restoring  her.  Mcnelaus 
bein"  the  husband  of  her  own  election,  and  this  fire- 
brand of  beauty  being  again  seized  by  Paris,  her  former 
lovers,  in  fulfilment  of  their  oaths,  undertook  the  siege 
of  Troy. 

Clytcmnestra,  the  other  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  was 
rfju**-  the  cause  of  almost  equal  discord  and  calamity  with 

*“*  her  sister  Helen  ; for  having  lived  in  adultery  during 

the  absence  of  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  on  his  return 
VOL.  IS. 
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from  Troy,  she  caused  or  connived  at  his  murder.  Lycurgn. 
Menelaus,  after  the  seige  of  Troy,  returned  to  Sparta, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  two  sons,  v M< 
Nicostratus  and  Megapcuthcs,  not  the  offspring  of  3J94. 
Helen,  but  of  another  wife.  The  Lacedemonians,  how-  — 
ever,  threw  olf  the  yoke  of  these  spurious  kings,  and  *j 
elected  for  their  monarch  Orestes,  son  of  Clytemneslra 
by  Agamemnon,  who  had  revenged  his  father's  munler 
by  that  of  his  mother;  on  act  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  ateused  by  his  uncle  Perilous  before  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  though  we  are  uot  informed  of  the 
issue.  Orestes  enjoyed  a long  reign,  and  died  in  Arcadia. 
Tisamenes,  the.  son  of  Orestes  by  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mcnelaus  and  Helen,  was  now  raised  to  the 
throne,  in  whom  this  short  dynasty  ended  on  his  expul- 
sion by  the  Heraclidoe,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Spartan  kings.  The  reign  of 
these  celebrated  sovereigns  in  by  some  writers  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  persons  of  Eurysthene*  and  Prudes,  * 
sons  of  Aristodcmus,  while  others  assign  that  honour 
to  Aristodemu*  himself.  With  its  new  musters,  the. 
government  of  Sparta  now  took  a singular  foim,  and 
under  the  twin  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Prodcs,  be- 
came a diarchy,  or  a double  monarchical  state,  both 
these  kings  reigning  with  equal  authority  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom;  a mode  of  administration 
which  seems  to  have  been  continued,  not  only  during 
the  lives  of  its  founders,  hut  in  their  descendants 
through  several  generations.  In  the  one  line,  Agis 
succeeded  his  hither  Eurysthenes,  and  from  him 
the  title  of  Agidm  was  given  to  kit  successors;  on 
the  other  side,  Eurytionidte  became  the  name  of 
those  princes  who  descended  from  Proclcs,  so  called 
from  Eurytion,  the  grandson  of  that  prince.  The 
jealousies  of  the  rival  sovereigns,  however,  at  length 
gave  birth  to  hostile  parties  in  the  state,  and  every 
contention  between  the  governors  enrreased  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kings  whilst  it  augmented  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  following  names  are  recorded  as  bearing 
the  title  of  king,  whatever  were  the  separate  powers  of 
their  sovereignty.  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis; 

Labotas,  son  of  Echestratus;  and  Doryasus.  Then  fol- 
lowed Agcsilans  and  Archelaus;  in  the  same  line, 
that  of  Eurosthenes.  In  the  line  of  Procles  followed 
Sous,  Eurytion,  and  Prytanis,  Eunoraus,  and  Poly- 
dectes.  From  Eunomus  sprang  the  illustrious  Lycurgus. 
Lycvrous,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  to  whom 
Polydcctes,  the  son  of  Eunomus  by  another  wife,  left 
the  kingdom  on  his  death;  and  Lycurgus  thus  became 
eotemporary  sovereign  with  Archeluus.  During  the  pe- 
riods of  the  above-men tioned  dynasties,  nothing  of 
moment  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Sparta,  except  a war 
with  the  Cynosureans,  a colony  of  Argivrs,  the  issue  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  indecisive.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom 
was  generally  that  of  much  confusion  and  disorder. 

These  circumstances,  therefore,  together  with  the 
rank  to  which  Lycurgus  was  entitled  by  birth,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  display  those  talents  which 
otherwise  might  have  beeir  entirely  obscured, 
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Ht^n.|ihv.  This  celebrated  lawgiver,  by  the  fame  of  his  institu- 
tioas,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  inquisitive  and 
a.  si.  reflecting  minds  in  every  age;  while  the  circumstances 
of  his  personal  history,  and  even  the  precise  nature  of 
a.  c.  those  institutions,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 

7 10.  ccived  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 

were  adopted,  are  points  all  involved  in  an  uncer- 
tainty which  it  is  now  impossible  to  remove. 

Plutarch,  whose  Life  of  Lycurgus,  and  Lores  and 
Custom*  of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  through  some  portion  of  our  way,  appears  to 
have  diligently  collected  and  preserved  most  of  the 
information  on  those  subjects  which  had  escupcd  the 
ravages  of  time,  lie  wrote,  too,  at  a period  when, 
though  Sparta,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Homan  province,  yet  her 
institutions  still  retained  some  of  their  influence,  and 
curiosity  would  naturally  be  excited  to  learn  the  history 
of  her  lawgiver.  It  appears  from  Horace  (L.  i.  Od.  vii.) 
that  patient  Lacedemon  was  a theme  among  tire  courtiers 
of  Augustus.  Livy,  also,  in  the  same  age,  had  cele- 
brated her  rigid  discipline.*  and  described  the  city  as 
- distinguished,  not  by  magnificent  buildings,  but  by  a 
well-ordered  government.!  Yet  so  little  had  been 
done  to  separate  truth  from  Action  iu  the  Spartan 
story,  that  Plutarch  commences  his  account  of  her 
law-giver  by  the  confession  that  he  has  44  nothing  to 
relate  that  is  certain  or  incontrovertible;  for  there 
are  dilTercnt  accounts  of  his  birth,  his  travels,  his 
death,  and  especially  of  the  laws  and  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  established.” 

The  first  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a modern  bio- 
grapher of  Lycurgus  is,  how  to  select  what  may  have 
a iust  claim  to  authenticity  among  the  varying  accounts 
Difference  ?<  l*,e  ^ »**  which  he  flourished.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
of  chroDo-  in  his  Chronology  ( p . 36,),  has  placed  him  at  the  year 
kgy.  708  before  the  Christian  tera,  chiefly  relying  on  the 
testimony  of 44  Socrates  and  Thucydides,"  who  “ made 
the  institutions  of  Lyrurgus  about  three  hundred  years 
older  than  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  In 
this  opinion,  Mr.  West,  in  his  learned  Dissertation  on 
the  Olympic  Games  (Sec.  11.),  appears  to  coincide.  It 
is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Chart  of  Bio- 
graphy, though  with  some  marks  of  uncertainty,  and  tliis 
is  the  date  which  we  have  followed  iu  the  margin.  Yet 
some  able  modern  clironologers  concur  in  receiving  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  Strabo.  Thus  they  consider 
Lycurgus  ns  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  Iphitus, 
and  place  the  commencement  of  his  legislation  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  at  about  884  years  before  the 
Christian  tern.  With  this  date  a passage  in  Livy 
remarkably  agrees,  where,  describing  the  submission 
of  Lacedcmon  to  the  Achcans  (189  years  before  Christ), 
he  represents  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  as  having 
then  subsisted  seven  hundred  years. : 

Sparta  had  been  long  governed  by  two  kings  of 
equal  authority,  the  descendants  of  £urysthencs  and 
JProcies,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 


• la  a speech  which  he  weribet  to  the  Homan  Conan),  farnuinu 
jaarf  tx  Spartan*  dorm  iUm  ei  kerrida  dtxiPhma  mmuit  t L.  uzvuL 
C.17 

t In  the  pengrem  of  Fuuliif  .Finiliu*  through  Greece,  Inde 
Laeedamcmem  adit ; an  •jarrwm  ma^n^icciitM,  ted  dmeipdna  nwritwrii- 
fwe  mtmorakiUm.  L.  &hr.  c.  t8. 

; Suita  tomen  ns  taata  era  I damnv  fu4m  diteiptim  Lycvrgi  mi 
per  HfiingmttM  amntm  auutvcrunt,  n> Mata.  L.  xwnH  t 84. 


Eunomus,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  was  of  the  family  r .frurgu«. 
of  Procles.  He  lost  his  life  in  a popular  commotion, 
leavtng  his  share  in  the  kingdom  to  Polydictes,  the  A>  M 
elder  son,  on  whose  decease,  after  a short  reign,  the  3794] 
royalty  descended  on  Lycurgus.  Yet  he  no  sooner  — * 
understood  that  the  deceased  king  had  left  his  widow  !j*’ 
in  a state  of  pregnancy,  than  he  declared  that  the  regal 
authority  would  belong  to  her  issue  should  it  prove  a son, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  administered  the  government 
under  the  title  of  V rod t cos,  by  which  the  Lacedemonians 
denominated  the  guardians  of  a minor  king. 

The  widowed  queen,  in  whom  ambition  appears  to 
have  prevailed  over  moral  sentiment  and  natural  nflcc- 
lion,  now  made  to  Lycurgus  the  inhuman  proposal  of 
procuring  the  destruction  of  the  child,  if  he  would  pro- 
mis  • to  espouse  her  on  thus  succeeding  to  the  royalty. 

He  abhorred  the  suggestion,  yet  disguised  his  resent- 
ment. and  persuaded  the  cruel  mother,  from  a regard 
to  h<  r own  life,  to  abandon  the  present  destruction  of 
her  child,  promising  that  he  would  take  care  to  destroy 
it  immediately  on  the  birth. 

Having  thus  diverted  the  queen  from  her  barbarous  Birth  «f 
design,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  her  attendants,  that  if  CimiUm*. 
she  were,  delivered  of  a girl,  the  child  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  women,  but  if  of  a boy,  that 
he  should  he  immediately  brought  into  his  presence, 
however  he  might  be  engaged.  The  infant,  proving  to 
be  a sou,  was  carried  to  Lycurgus,  who  was  then  at 
supper  with  the  magistrates ; to  whom  ho  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “ Spartans,  see  here  your  nrayborn  king,’* 
naming  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  and  ad- 
miration of  his  own  magnanimity  and  justice,  testified 
by  all  present  towards  so  faithful  and  disinterested  a 
guardian. 

44  Thus,"  says  Plutarch,  44  the  reign  of  Lycurgus 
lasted  only  eight  days.  But  the  citizens  had  a great 
veneration  of  him  on  other  accounts ; and  there  were 
more  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready  to 
execute  his  commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues, 
than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  guardian  of  the  king,* 
and  director  of  the  administration."  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  who  opposed  his  advancement,  as  too  high 
for  so  young  a man;  particularly  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  queen-mother.  He  therefore  took  the 
resolution  of  travelling  into  other  countries,  till  his 
nephew  should  be  grown  up  and  have  a son  to  succeed 
him  in  the  kingdom.  The  guardianship  of  the  infant 
king  was  now  probably  assumed  by  Leonidas,  brother 
of  tne  queen,  whose  violent  hostility  to  Lycurgus  must 
have  contributed  to  his  resolution  of  becoming  a volun- 
tary exile. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  when,  as  we  have  just  Travels  of 
learned  from  Plutarch,  he  was  still  young,  may  be  Lvcurgu*. 
placed,  with  most  probability,  his  interview  and  co- 
operation with  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis.  Mr.  West  says 
(sect.  1 1),  that  prince  44  may  with  great  justice  be 
styled  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  games,  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  that  reduced  that  festival  into  a 
regular  or  coherent  system  or  form  ; united  the  sacred 
and  political  institutions;  and  gave  it, by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Olympiad , that  principle  of  life  and  dura- 
tion as  enabled  it  to  outlive  the  laws  and  customs, 
the  liberty,  and  almost  the  religion  of  Greece."  Plu- 
tarch claims  for  Lycurgus  a share  in  this  high  reputa- 
tion, and  imputes  to  him  the  44  providing  for  a cessation 
of  arms  during  the  Olympic  games,"  as  44  a mark  of  the 
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Biography  hnmane  and  peace  able  man.-  Of  hit  introduction  to 

the  king  of  F.lis.  he  has  borrowed  from  licrmippus  arid 
others  the  following:  marvellous  account:  “ Lycurgus 
had  no  communication  with  Iphitus;  but  coming  that 
way.  and  happening  to  be  a spectator,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  a human  voice  (aa  he  thought),  which  ex- 
pressed some  wonder  and  displeasure  that  be  did  not 
put  his  countrymen  upon  resorting  to  so  great  an 
assembly.  He  turned  round  immediately  to  discover 
whence  the  voice  came,  and,  as  then*  was  no  man  to 
he  seen,  concluded  it  was  from  heaven.  Ho  joined 
Iphitus,  therefore,  and  ordering,  along  with  him,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival,  rendered  it  more  magnificent 
and  lasting."  An  Olympic  elite**,  mentioned  by  Ari- 
stotle, on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Lycurgus, 
is  supposed  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  co-operation 
with  Iphitus. 

The  visit  of  Lycurgus  to  Crete  is  less  disputed : and 
there  he  appears  to  have  derived  the  largest  assistance 
towards  his  future  plans  of  legislation  for  Sparta. 
Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  was  famed  for  his  juris- 
prudence: and  his  laws,  which  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  Jupiter,  remained  in  vigorous  exercise  to 
the  time  of  Plato,  more  than  a thousand  yean  after 
the  death  of  the  legislator.  Here  Lycargti*  associated 
also  with  Thales,  whom  he  persuaded  to  settle  in  Sparta. 
He  was  a poet,  famed  likewise  for  political  wisdom, 
then  generally  recorded  in  traditionary  verse,  to  which 
he  procured  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  lyre. 

From  Crete,  Lvcurgus  passed  into  Asia  ('Minor), 
desirous  to  compare  the  Ionian  expence  and  luxury 
with  the.  Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet.  There,  in  the 
reputed  country  of  Homer,  and  amidst  the  scenes  on 
which  his  genius  had  conferred  immortality,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  the  entire  poems  of  the  bard, 
of  which  only  a few  detached  pieces  had  been  known 
in  Greece.  **  Observing,"  says  Plutarch,  *•  that  many 
moml  sentences,  and  much  political  knowledge,  were 
intermixed  with  his  stories,  which  had  an  irresistible 
charm,  he  collected  into  one  body,  and  gladly  tran- 
scribed them,  in  order  to  take  them  home  with  him  ; 
for  his  glorious  poetry  was  not  yet  fully  known  in 
Greece,  only  some  particular  pieces  were  in  a few 
hands,  as  they  happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lvcurgus 
was  the  first  that  made  them  generally  known." 

The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  scarcely 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lycurgos,  who  could 
not  indulge  his  personal  security  from  enemies  at  home 
without  seeking  to  acquire  among  foreign  states  all  the 
information  which  could  enable  him,  on  his  return,  to 
To  Egypt  improve  the  institutions  of  his  own  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  probable  than  the  opinion,  that 
during  his  travels,  which  appear  to  have  extended 
through  ten,  or,  probably,  a greater  number  of  years, 
be  visited  F.gynt,  to  examine  those  remarkable  laws 
and  customs  which  were  early  celebrated  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  “ He  was  most  pleased,”  says 
Plutarch,  **  with  their  distinguishing  the  military  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  people;"  a regulation  which  he  is 
said  to  hnv*  adopted  at.  Sparta,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  wnat  distinction  could  exist  among  a 
people  who,  as  to  the  free  citizens,  if  they  are  cor- 
rectly described,  were  all  military.  So  indeed  were 
many  of  the  Helots,  who  accompanied  their  masters  in 
battle,  though  their  valour  wan  frequently  so  ill  re- 


quited. The  accounts  of  the  visit*  of  Lvcurgus  to  Lmrjn. 
Libya  and  .Spain,  and  his  interview  with  the  gyntno- 
sophists  of  India,  appear  to  rest,  according  to  his  4.  jj, 
biographer,  on  insufficient  authority. 

His  inquiries  into  the  institutions  of  foreigners  were,  ^ 
however,  suddenly  terminated  by  the  situation  of  his  -j.y 
own  country,  probably  long  before  the  period  which  he  / 
had  proposed  for  his  return.  This  he  had  intended  to 
defer  till  tho  infant  king  should  hare  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  become  a father,  a period  duriug  which,  time 
might  lessen  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  abate  the 
rancour  of  those  who  survived.  But  here  we  must 
revert  to  the  earlier  In*  lory  of  Sparta. 

Laconia,  of  which  that  city  was  the  capital,  is  said 
to  have  been  repeopled  about  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  after  having  been  reduced  to 
a desert  by  the  devastations  of  intestine  war.  Two 
kings,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  as  before- mentioned, 
then  shared  the  regal  authority.  This  divided  rule, 
uncontroled  as  it  afterwards  became  by  a senate,  ap- 
pears to  liave  little  promoted  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  nominal  authority,  indeed,  still  descended  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  royal  family,  yet  it  was  perpetu- 
ally disputed,  till  at  length  that  tumult  occurred  ahich 

E roved  fatal,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  father  of 
yrurgus. 

Previous  to  his  departure  from  Sparta,  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  government  only  a few  months,  but  in 
that  time  his  abilities  had  become  known  to  his  fellow- 
citirnis,  who  now,  more  sensible  of  his  merit,  sent 
deputations  to  him,  in  conjunction' with  the  kings,  to 
solicit  his  return.  At  length  Lycurgus  determined  to  lUtons 
revisit  his  country,  and,  as  the  only  remedy  he  could  hoaw. 
devise  for  the  existing  evils,  to  new  model  the  govern- 
ment. 

Influenced  hythe  superstitious  notions  of  his  time,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  by  the  policy  of  encouraging  them,  he 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  great  design  till  he  hod 
visited  the  far- famed  oracle  of  Delphos.  The  Pyt/na, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted 
him  as  Mured  of  the  god*,  and  rather  a god  than  a man. 

“ So  great  was  either  the  reputation  of  Lycurgus  to  com- 
mand this  testimony,  or  so  great  his  art  in  procuring 
it,"  say  the  learned  and  accomplished  writers  of  the 
Athenian  Letter*. 

Returning  with  this  sanction  from  the  oracle,  he 
soon  engaged  in  his  design  the  principal  citizens,  of 
whom  Arithmiades  was  his  chief  supporter.  They 
agreed,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  to  assemble 
armed  in  the  public  square,  lest  any  other  citizens  should 
oppose  him.  None  of  this  description  appeared,  and 
Lycurgus  proceeded  to  accomplish  the  suggestions  of 
lus  extraordinary  mind,  aided  by  the  lights  which  his 
travels  bad  afforded  him. 

He  found  the  royal  authority  in  the  possession  of 
Charilaus,  his  nephew,  and  Archehius,  who  had  both 
attained  it  by  hereditary  descent.  But  this  authority 
was  undefined,  and  frequently  disputed,  while  the 
pnople  passed  by  rapid  transitions  from  the  suffering  of 
tyrannical  oppression  to  the  indulgence  of  licentious 
anarchy.  Lycurgus  now  undertook  to  remedy  both 
these  evils,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  by 
tempering  its  exercise,  while,  by  limiting  the  sovereign 
power,  he  consolidated  and  confirmed  it. 

Archelaus  does  not  appear  to  have  resisted  bis  pro- 
jects, or  to  have  expressed  any  alarm ; but  Chardana, 
x 2 
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Biography,  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  hi*  disposition,  and 
**^*s^>'  still  a youth,  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  armed 
a.  m citizens,  and  apprehending  a design  against  his  person, 
3294.  look  refuge  in  the  Chalcwcot,  or  brazen  temple  of 
Minerva ; but  he  was  soon  satisfied,  accepted  their 
710*  OBth,  and  joined  in  the  undertaking. 

Lyeurgus  now  established  a senate,  consisting  of 
th«Wgorcrn*  twentJ‘e,£hl  members ; and  nominated  to  that  office 
n»aii.  those  citizens  who  had  been  the  first  promoters  of  his 
design.  Plutarch  quotes  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that 
they  were  only  twenty-eight,  because  two  of  Lyeurgus s 
friends  had  deserted  him  through  fear ; though  he 
himself  concludes,  that  this  number  was  chosen,  that, 
with  the  kings,  the  whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty 
members.  Of  these,  no  one  must  be  under  sixty  years. 
This  election,  determined,  according  to  Plutarch,  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  was  for  life;  and  the  senators 
were  not  responsible.  Both  these  regulations  are  cen- 
sured by  Aristotle.  He  especially  considers  it  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  weal,  that  those  should  continue 
to  possess  a control  over  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
survived  their  capacity  of  forming  a wise  and  equitable 
decision.  Plutarch  applauds  this  establishment  of  a 
senate,  as  an  intermediate  body,  which,  “ like  ballast, 
kept  the  state  in  a just  equilibrium ; the  senators  ad- 
hering to  the  kings  whenever  they  saw  the  people  too 
encroaching,  and  supporting  the  people  whenever  the 
kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  absolute." 

'*  Lyeurgus,"  says  Plutarch,  “ had  this  institution 
so  much  at  heart,  that  he  obtained  from  Delphi 
nn  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called  rhrtra,  or  the  decree. 
Till*  decree,  which  was  couched  in  very  uncommon 
terms,  recognized  the  establishment  of  a senate  of 
thirty  persons,  including  the  two  kings.  It  also 
directed  that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  sum- 
moned to  an  assembly  between  Babyea  and  Cnaeion,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  determining  voice."  These 
boundaries  are  supposed  to  describe  a spot  where  they 
held  their  assemblies,  “ having  neither  halls  nor  any 
kind  of  building  for  that  purpose.  Lyeurgus  thought 
these  things  of  no  advantage  to  their  counsels,  but 
rather  a disservice ; as  they  distracted  the  attention, 
and  turned  it  upon  trifles  ; on  observing  the  statues 
and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other 
theatrical  ornament  The  people  thus  assembled,  had 
no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate,  and  were 
only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  wbat  might  be  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings." 

Of  these  popular  assemblies  there  were  two  descrip- 
tions. One,  which  was  held  once  a month,  and  called 
tie  letter  assembly.  This  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
citizens  of  Sparta.  They  decided  on  all  questions 
respecting  the  regal  succession ; the  choice  or  removal 
of  magistrates;  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  public 
criminals;  and  all  important  questions  of  internal  policy 
or  religious  rites.  The  larger  assembly  comprehended, 
with  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  the  deputies  from  the  cities 
of  taconia,  aud  those  of  their  allies,  and  even  from  any 
nations  who  came  to  implore  their  succour.  In  these 
assemblies  of  the  people,  no  one  was  allowed  to  give 
an  opinion  till  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
he  might  lose  the  privilege  by  misconduct.  When  any 
subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  one  of  the  Ephori  called 
for  their  voices,  or  ascertained  their  opinion  by  the 
numbers  on  a division. 


Whether  these  magistrates,  named  the  Ephori,  were  Ljcwgu*. 
established  by  Lyeurgus,  or  appointed,  under  the  sano* 
tion  of  the  orucle,  more  than  a century  after  lus  time,  is  a.  m. 
uncertain.  Herodotus  and  Xcnophou  attribute  their  3294. 
appointment  to  Lyeurgus,  while  Plutarch,  alter  Arts-  b.  c. 
totie,  places  their  institution  130  years  later,  in  the  710. 
reign  of  Theopompus,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  when  Epkor*u 
his  wife  upbraided  him  that  he  would  leave  the  regal 
power  to  his  children  less  than  he  received  it,  replied, 

A ay,  but  greater,  because  wore  lasting. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Quinquexiri 
at  Carthage.  They  were  annually  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  general  assemblies,  and  designed  to  be  a 
check  on  both  the  senate  and  the  kings,  thus  possessing 
a power  not  unlike  the  tribumtiul  authority  m Rome. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
unanimous.  It  was  among  the  duties  of  the  Ephori 
not  only  to  preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
collect  their  suffrages,  but  also  to  proclaim  war  and 
negociate  peace  ; to  decide  on  the  number  of  troops  to 
be  embodied,  and  to  appoint  the  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  appear,  indeed,  at  length  to  have  en- 
grossed nearly  the  whole  power  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  yet,  according  to  Herodotus  Erato  J, 
the  kings  still  possessed  an  authority  and  distinction 
scarcely  consistent  with  such  a power  in  the  Ephori. 

The  priesthoods  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  celestial 
Jupiter  were  assigned  to  the  kings.  They  hud  the  power 
also  of  making  hostile  expeditions  wherever  they 
pleased ; nor  might  any  Spartan  obstruct  them  without 
incurring  the  curses  of  their  religion.  In  the  field  of 
battle  their  post  was  in  the  front;  when  they  retired,  in 
the  rear.  They  had  one  hundred  chosen  men  us  a 
guard  for  their  persons  (three  hundred  according  to 
others).  When  on  their  march,  they  might  lake  for 
their  own  use  as  many  sheep  as  they  pleased,  and  had 
the  chine  and  skiu  of  all  that  were  sacrificed.  Such 
were  their  privileges  in  war.  In  peace  they  had  many 
distinctions.  In  the  solemnity  of  any  public  sacrifice 
the  first  place  was  reserved  for  the  kings,  to  whom  not  Pmrrr  of 
only  the  choicest  things  were  presented,  but  twice  as  the  kings, 
much  U3  to  any  other  person.  In  the  public  games 
they  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  pine. , appointed  die 
l‘roru\i  (entertainer*  of  ambassadors),  aud  each  of 
them  chose  two  Pythii,  who  were  sent  to  die  oracle 
at  Delphi,  and  maintained  like  the  kings  at  die  public 
expenco.  If  the  kings  did  not  chusc  to  take  dicir 
repast  in  public,  two  ehtrnicet  of  meal,  with  a coiyla  of 
wine,  were  sent  to  their  respective  houses;  but  if  they 
were  preseut  they  received  a double  portion.  The 
orncular  declarations  were  preserved  by  them.  Uiough 
die  Pythii  also  must  know  than.  The  kings  alone  had 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  cast  s,  and  they 
decided  these  only.  They  chose  an  husband  for  an 
heiress,  if  her  father  had  not  previously  betrothed  her. 

They  had  the  core  of  the  public  ways.  Whoever  chose 
to  adopt  a child  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  die 
kings.  Such  were  die  liouours  puid  by  the  Spurious 
to  their  princes,  according  to  Herodotus;  wlio  has  here 
left  some  interesting  truces  of  ancient  manners,  but 
whose  account  we  shall  find,  on  some  points,  at  vari- 
ance widi  the  representations  of  Plutarch. 

Lyeurgus,  having  established  his  new  government 
and  defined  the  powers  by  which  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered, proceeded  to  die  important  objects  which 
lie  considered  as  essential  to  its  permanence.  The 
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Biography.  first  innovation  on  the  existing  forms  of  society  at 

Sparta  which  he  attempted,  was  a measure  of  extra- 
ordinary hazard,  in  which  nothing  could  have  encou- 
raged or  supported  huu  but  the  reputation  he  had  now 
acquired  as  a favourite  of  the  oracular  Apollo. 

“ He  found,"  says  Plutarch,  “ a prodigious  inequality; 
the  city  overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons,  who 
had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centered  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  These  he  persuaded  to  cancel  all  former  divisions 
of  land,  and  to  make  new  ones  in  such  a manner  that 
they  might  be  perfectly  equal  in  their  possessions  and 
way  of  living.  His  proposal  was  adopted.  He  made 
nine  thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which 
Divide*  he  distributed  among  so  many  citizens,  and  thirty 
******  P'0’  thousand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Laconia. 

Each  lot  was  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with 
another)  seventy  bushels  of  grain  for  each  man  [as 
master  of  the  family],  and  twelve  for  each  woman, 
besides  a quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in  proportion.  A 
story  goes  of  our  legislator,  that,  some  time  after, 
returning  from  a journey  through  the  Helds,  just  reaped, 
and  seeing  the  shocks  standing  parallel  and  equal,  he 
smiled,  and  said  to  some  that  were  near  him,  ‘ How 
like  is  Laconia  to  an  estate  newly  divided  among  tuanv 
brothers.*"  This  journey  has  been  attributed  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  legislator  from  the  public  odium 
which  his  innovations  had  excited.  In  the  story  is 
taken  for  granted,  what  probably  never  yet  bapju  ncd  in 
any  district,  that  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  Laconia, 
and  their  cultivation,  were  in  exact  proportion.  We 
arc  also  left  vainly  to  conjecture,  how  this  equality  of 
lands  could  be  preserved,  at  the  farthest,  beyond  one 
generation,  considering  the  unequal  increase  of  families; 
and  especially  bow  there  could  be  always  out  of  the 
nine  thousand  shares,  the  reserve  of  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  as  the  portion  of  an  infant  who 
was  deemed  strong  enough  to  be  permitted  to  live. 
Colonization  is  the  only  expedient  which  has  been  sug- 
gested; but  great  inequalities  would  occur  before  this 
relief  could  operate. 

Lycurgus  next  projected  an  equalization  of  personal 
property  ; “ but,"  according  to  Plutarch,  “ he  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods 
directly  taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took  another 
method.  First  he  stopped  the  currency  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  they  should  make  use 
of  iron  money  only.  Then,  to  a great  quantity  and 
weight  of  this,  ho  affixed  a very  small  value  ; so  that  to 
lay  up  ten  mina  (about  thirty  pounds  sterling)  a whole 
room  was  required ; and  to  remove  it,  nothing  less  than 
a yoke  of  oxen.  He  next  excluded  unprofitable  and 
superfluous  arts;  which,  if  he  had  not  done,  most  of 
them  would  have  iullen  of  themselves,  when  the  new 
money  took  place,  as  the  manufactures  could  not  be 
disposed  of."  Plutarch  adds,  that  their  iron  coin  would 
not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and 
despised.  And,  as  the  result  of  this  contrivance  of  our 
lawgiver,  he  states,  that  4*  luxury,  losing  by  degrees 
the  means  that  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away 
of  itself;  when  even  they  who  hud  great  possessions 
had  no  advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be 
displayed  in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded 
repositories.  But,  in  his  Iaiws  and  Customs  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  he  says,  that  there  was  a law  against 
covetousness,  which  made  iL  a capital  crime  to  amasR 
gold  or  silver ; for  which  several  had  been  put  to  death. 


Iron  and 
I father 
money. 


On  this  subjact  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  advantage  the  Lyavgu*. 

Spartans  derived  from  having  no  money  which  would  ^ 
invite  to  their  country  “ sophists,  wandering  fortune*  A.  m, 
tellers,  or  keepers  of  infamous  houses  ;*  but  there  is  3294. 
nothing  very  agreeable  in  the  accouut  that  they  “ had 
no  means  ol'  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious  wares, 
nor  did  any  merchant  ship  unlade  m their  harbours.’* 

Another  purpose  of  ibis  iron  coin,  and,  as  some 
authors  add,  ol’  leather  Money,  was  to  discourage  avarice, 
and  the  injustice  of  which  it  is  so  frequently  the  parent. 

This  design  was  generally  effected.  Yet  a .striking 
exception  occurred  about  a century  uftcr  die  time  of 
Lycurgus  which  deserves  to  be  recorded;  us  nothing 
brings  more  credit  on  any  institution  than  a view  of 
the  evils  incurred  by  its  violation.  Wc  refer  to  tha 
story  of  Eucptmus  the  Lacedemonian,  as  related  by 
Pausanias.  This  unworthy  Spartan,  by  the  desire  of 
wealth,  was  tempted  to  possess  himself  of  the  property 
of  the  Mcsscnian  Polychares,  which  the  latter  had 
entrusted  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  betray  his  Loo  easy 
confidence  by  the  murder  of  his  son ; crimes  which 
principally  gave  occasion  to  the  first  Messcuian  war, 
horrible  and  calamitous,  though  at  length  successful 
to  Sparta. 

The  next  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  that  of  “ pub-  Public  re- 
lic tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the  same 
meat,  and  such  kinds  of  it  us  were  appointed  by  law. 

They  had  not  die  privilege  of  eating  at  home,  and  so 
to  come  without  appetite  to  the  public  repast;  and  they 
made  a point  to  observe  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  and  to  reproach  hint  as  an  intempe- 
rate and  eflemtnulc  person  that  was  sick  of  the  common 
diet."  When  returning  home  from  the  tables  they 
were  forbidden  to  use  a light,  diat  they  might  be  ac- 
customed to  march  in  die  night  without  apprehension. 

At  these  public  repasts,  the  plan  of  which  Lycurgus 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  institutions  of 
Crete,  there  were  about  fifteen  persons  to  a table. 

“ Each  was  obliged  to  contribute  mondily  a bushel  of 
meat,  eight  gallons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  figs,  and  a little  money  to  buy 
flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  diem  happened  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  veusion.  he  sent  a part 
of  it  to  the  public  table  ; for  after  a sacrifice,  or  bunt- 
ing, he  was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home,  but  the  rest 
were  to  appear  in  die  usual  place."  Plutarch  adds, 
what  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  “ that  when  King  Agis  returned  from  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and  from 
a desire  to  sup  with  his  wife,  requested  to  have  his 
portion  at  home,  the  Volemarcks  (chief  men  who  dis- 
tributed the  commons)  refused  to  send  it." 

In  these  public  halls  there  were  distinct  tables  or 
messes,  to  which  a new  member  could  be  admitted  only 
by  ballot.  The  favourite  dish  of  the  Spartans  was 
their  black  broth  ; of  its  ingredients  we  have  no  very 
inviting  description,  pieces  of  Jlesh,  blood , salt,  and 
xinegar.  Yet  tiie  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it,  diat  they 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the 
meat  to  the  young  people.  Plutarch  relates  of  a king 
of  Poulus,  what  he  nos  also,  as  well  as  Cicero,  ascribed 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  diat  he  purchased 
a Lacedemonian  cook  for  the  sake  of  Uus  broth.  But 
when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he  strongly  expressed  his  dis- 
like, and  the  cook  made  answer,  Sir,  io  make  thi* 
broth  relish,  it  is  necessary  first  to  bathe  in  the  Eurotas  ; 
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JKnpmpiiy.  which  expression  the  Spartans  connected  labour 
and  abstinence. 

a.  m.  can  easily  credit  the  information  of  Plutarch, 

3*204.  that  this  institution  of  common  repasts  was  peculiarly 
B—  unacceptable  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  distinctions 
7‘.q  ' of  opulence.  In  this  connection  ne  has  introduced  an 

interesting  story,  too  creditable  to  the  conciliating 
talents  of  Lycurgus  to  be  omitted  in  an  account  of  his 
life. 

44  The  rich  were  more  offended  with  this  regulation 
than  any  other,  and  rising  in  a body,  they  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation ; nay,  they  proceeded  so  far 
Awultrd  ns  to  assault  Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that  he  was 
W Alcan-  forced  to  fly  from  the  assembly,  and  take  refuge  in  a 
temple.  Unhappily,  however,  before  lie  reached  it,  a 
young  man,  named  Alcander,  hasty  in  his  resentments, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him, 
and,  upon  his  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of*  his  eyes 
with  a stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped  short,  and  with- 
out giving  way  to  passion,  showed  the  people  his  eye 
beat  out,  and  his  face  streaming  with  blood.  They 
were  so  struck  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight 
that  they  surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted 
him  home  with  the  utmost  expressions  of  regret. 
Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  his  person, 
and  dismissed  them  all  except  Alcander.  He  took 
him  into  his  house,  but  showed  him  no  ill  treatment, 
either  by  word  or  action,  only  ordering  him  to  wait 
upon  him  instead  of  his  usual  attendants.  The  youth, 
who  was  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  without  mur- 
muring, did  as  he  was  commanded.  living  in  this 
manner  with  Lycurgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his 
strict  temperance,  and  indefatigable  industry,  he  told 
his  friends  that  Lycurgus  was  not  that  proud  and  severe 
man  he  might  have  been  taken  for,  but  above  all  others 
gentle  and  engaging  in  his  behaviour.  This  then  was 
nis  chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered ; and 
thus  of  a wild  and  head-strong  young  man,  he  became 
a very  modest  and  prudent  citizen.  In  memory  of  his 
misfortune,  Lycurgus  built  a temple  to  Minerra  Opti- 
ictu,  so  called  by  him  from  a term  which  the  Dorians 
use  for  the  eye.1*  Plutarch  adds,  from  Diascorides, 
that  his  eye  was  hurt,  but  not  struck  out,  and  that  he 
built  the  temple  in  gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  his 
cure.  In  memory  of  the  accident,  the  Spartans  never 
afterwards  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies. 

By  proscribing  the  currency  of  the  precious  metals, 
Lycurgus  had  rendered  the  indulgence  of  those  luxu- 
ries which  ingenious  artists  must  supply  scarcely  at- 
tainable. As  an  additional  guard  against  the  pro- 
nsitv,  he  ordered  that  “ the  ceilings  of  houses  should 
wrought  with  no  tool  hut  the  axe,  and  the  doors 
with  nothing  but  the  saw,"  taking  it  for  granted  that 
into  such  houses  no  one  would  introduce  highly  wrought 
and  costly  furniture.  Plutarch,  however,  attributes  to 
the  Spartans  excellent  workmanship  44  in  their  useful 
and  necessary  furniture,"  and  instances  their  14  cup 
called  cotkvn,  which  was  highly  valued,  particularly  in 
campaigns."  But  we  must  now  inquire  how  the  law- 
giver of  Sparta  provided  for  more  important  objects. 
Encourage*  He  encouraged  marriage  by  setting  a brand  of  dis- 
***.  grace  upon  celibacy.  The  bachelors  were  liable  to  a 
prosecution,  and  obliged  to  appear  naked  in  the  public 
market,  even  in  the  winter  season,  and  sing  verses 
containing  ridicule  of  themselves.  They  were  likewise 


refused  those  honours  to  old  age,  which  were  in  all  Lycur***. 
other  cases  so  scrupulously  paid  by  tins  Spartans.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  married  had  many  privi-  A.  M, 
leges,  and  if  they  hud  four  children  were  free  from  3294. 
taxes.  Plutarch  says,  that  u in  their  marriages,  the 
bridegroom  carried  off  the  bride  by  violence,  and  she  7’jq‘ 
was  never  chosen  in  a tender  age,  but  when  she  had 
arrived  at  full  maturity.”  He  proceeds  to  describe  the 
circumstances  attending  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  at 
Sparta,  and  affects  to  commend  the  lawgivers  gross 
expedient  for  preventing  adultery,  by  encouraging  a 
community  of  wives. 

Lycurgns  considered  children  not  so  much  the  pro- 
perty of  their  parents  as  of  the  state.  Under  this  no- 
tion, lie  established  the  following  severe  regulation: 

The  father  44  was  obliged  to  carry  the  child  to  a place  Children 
called  Leseke,  to  be  examined  by  the  m st  ancient  men  exposed, 
of  the  tribe,  who  were  assembled  there.  If  it  was 
strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for  its 
education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand 
shares  of  land;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed, 
they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  place  culled 
A pvt  he!  a,  which  is  a deep  cavern  near  the  mountain 
Taygetus,  concluding  that  its  life  could  be  no  ad- 
vantage either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature 
had  not  given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of 
constitution."  How  much  wiser  to  have  reflected,  as 
observed  in  the  Athenian  Letterg,  44  that  a weak  consti- 
tution often  settles  into  a state,  of  health,  and  that 
nature  sometimes  makes  amends  for  a feeble  and  de- 
formed body  by  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  un- 
derstanding." 

As  to  the  children  who  survived  this  ordeal,  the  pa-  Education, 
rents  were  not  at  liberty  to  educate  them  as  they 
pleased.  How  the  girls  were  initiated  does  not  appear, 
except  that  they  were  taught  44  to  exercise  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  throwing  quoits  and  darts,'  and  that 
Lycurgus  44  accustomed  the  virgins  occasionally  to  lie 
seen  naked,  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  to  dance 
and  sing  in  their  presence,  on  certain  festivals."  Such 
is  Plutarch's  account,  and  he  is  disposed  to  excuse,  if 
not  to  commend  this  indecorous  custom,  which  was, 
however,  guarded  by  a law,  which  punished  capitally 
the  violation  of  a virgins  chastity.  The  learned  au- 
thor of  Anacharsit  (c.  48)  is  also  an  apologist  for  this 
custom  of  occasional  exposure,  and  claims  for  the  fe- 
male Spartans  the  praise  of  exemplary  purity;  /«•» 
f emmes  tie  l*acitUmvne  at  itufinguermt  par  la  pureti  dt 
In trt  moeurs,  Baylo,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  article 
Lycvrgur,  says  of  this  custom,  N'etoit-ce pat  le  moien  de 
let  rendre  dexergondeet  f Et  te  font’ll  etonnrr  apres  ctfa, 
rpn  les  fillet  de  l.aeldhtone  aient  Hi  cn  tt  mauraite  repu- 
tation. He  adds,  from  the  ancient  writers,  examples 
sufficiently  numerous  of  the  character  which  the  Spar- 
tan matrons  obtained  and  deserved,  as  being  the  most 
immodest  women  of  all  the  Greeks.  They  had,  how- 
ever, the  praise  of  being  excellent  nnrses,  and  for  this 
purpose  were  frequently  employed  in  neighbouring 
countries. 

When  a boy  bad  passed  the  examination  of  the  an- 
cient men,  anil  was  allowed  to  live,  he  was  laid  upon  a 
buckler,  and  a spear  placed  within  his  reach,  that  his 
very  first  efforts  might  be  warlike.  The  boys,  at  seven 
years  of  age.  were  enrolled  in  companies,  where  they 
were  all  kept  under  the  same  order  and  discipline,  and 
had  their  exercises  and  recreations  in  common.  He 
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Dhcraphy.  who  showed  the  most  conduct  And  courage  amongst 
them  was  made  captain  of  the  rompany.  The  rest 
A.  »t.  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his  order*,  and  bore 
3094  with  patience  the  punishments  be  indicted.  The  old 
— men  were  present  nt  their  diversions,  and  often  sug- 
gested  some  occasion  of  dispute,  or  quarrel,  that  they 
might  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of  each,  and 
their  finnnt-ss  in  buttle.  At  twelve  years  of  age  their 
under-garment  was  taken  away,  and  but  one  upper  one 
a year  was  allowed  them.  Hence  they  wen*  neces- 
sarily dirty  in  their  persons,  and  not  indulged  the 
great  favour  of  baths  and  oils,  except  on  some  parti- 
cular days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in  companies,  on 
beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they  gathered 
with  their  own  hands,  without  knives,  and  In-ought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Kurotas.  They  were  introduced 
to  the  public  tables ; and  when  they  first  entered,  the 
oldest  inan  present  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said, 
Not  a word  spoken  in  this  company  goes  out  there.  In 
the  education  of  the  Spartans,  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  appear  to  have  been  excluded  upon  principle, 
os  also  were  arts  and  sciences,  except  some  attention 
to  the  art  of  design,  probably  for  the  purposes  of  war; 
poetry,  such  as  might  consist  with  their  habitual  con- 
ciseness, and  music,  on  an  instrument,  the  form  of 
which  was  limited  by  law.  Tims  Terpander,  though 
he  had  the  merit  of  setting  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to 
music,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Epkun  because 
he  had  added  a string  to  the  lyre. 

Among  the  Spartans  was  an  instructor  called  Iren, 
who  had  left  the  class  of  boys  two  years,  and  was 
twenty  years  old.  It  was  his  employment  to  improve 
JiTcnilc  boys  by  conversation,  and  to  draw  out  those  con- 

con  tots.  ciso  repartees  for  which  the  Spartans  were  celebrated, 

and  which  gave  birth  to  the  epithet  laconic.  The  Iren 
also  presided  over  the  juvenile  contests,  which  were 
designed  to  prepare  the  combatants  for  those  perilous 
encounters  which  were  their  sole  manly  occupations. 
These  contests  wore  severe,  anti  maintained  with  a per- 
severance of  which  history  has  furnished  few,  if  any, 
adequate  examples.  They  are  thus  described  by  Ci- 
cero (Tuscul.  v.  77),  Adolesce  ntium  greges  Lacedomone 
t idimus  iftsi  tneredibi/i  content  tune  certontes  pit  gnu.  catn- 
bus,  unguibus,  morsu  denique  at  exunimarentur  prius-qnam 
se  detox  faterentwr. 

It  was  also  the  business  of  the  Iren  to  enure  the  hoys 
to  hardships,  and  to  encourage  feats  of  craft  and  agilitv. 
These  adventures  have  been,  perhaps,  improperly  cen- 
sured as  thefts,  which  they  coaid  scarcely  be  called, 
when  we  consider  the  community,  especially  of  sub- 
sistence, which  prevailed  in  Sparta.  Plutarch  says 
that  the  lrm  sends  the  eldest  of  the  boys  “ to  fetch 
wood,  and  the  youngest  to  gather  pot-herbs.  These 
they  steal  where  they  ran  find  them,  either  slily  going 
into  gardens,  or  else  craftily  and  warily  creeping  to 
the  common  tables.  But  if  any  one  be  caught,  he  is 
severely  flogged  for  negligence  or  want  of  dexterity. 
The  boys  steal  with  so  much  caution,  that  one  of  them 
having  conveyed  a young  fox  under  his  garment,  suf- 
fered the  creature  to  tear  out  his  bowels  with  his  teeth 
and  claws,  chusing  rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected." 
So  highly,  indeed,  was  dexterity  valued  by  the  Spartans, 
that  for  a victory  gained  by  valour  they  offered  only  a 
cock,  but  for  one  acquired  by  a stratagem,  which 
spared  the  lives  of  their  countrymen,  they  sacrificed 
an  ox. 
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Another  severe  discipline  of  die  Spartan  youth,  by  m uqjw. 
which  Laconia  nursed  her  hardy  sons  to  war,  was  also 
one  of  their  religious  rites,  performed  at  the  altar  of 
Diana.  Plutarch  appears  to  have  witnessed  this  cele- 
bration, ami  to  have  seen  many  of  the  youths  “ expire 
under  die  lash."  lu  his  Laws,  Ac.  he  thus  describes 
the  scene : 

**  There  was,  indeed,  a strange  and  unnatural  cua-  vrhiy!° 
tom  anually  observed  at  the  celebration  of  the  bloody 
rites  of  Diana  Orthia.  A number  of  children,  not  only 
of  the  common,  but  of  the  higher  class,  were  whipped, 
almost  to  death,  with  rods,  before  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  their  parents  and  relations  standing  by,  and 
exhorting  them  to  resolution  in  suffering.  ~ Though 
this  barbarous  ceremony  lasted  a whole  day,  yet  diey  * 
endured  these  severities  with  such  extraordinary  cheer- 
fulness and  resolution,  as  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  tenderness  of  their  age.  They  did  not  exprens 
one  sigh  or  groan  during  the  solemnity.  But,  from  an 
emulation  ol  glory,  they  contended  each  to  excel  his 
companion  in  suffering  the  length  uud  sharpness  of  his 
pains,  and  he  who  held  out  the  longest  was  ever  the 
most  valued  person  among  them."  Well  might  Cicero 
say,  as  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  the  passage 
we  lately  quoted,  Pueri  Spartiat « non  ingemiscunt 
verbenas  do/ore  la  mate. 


Though  thus  early  traiued  to  hardihood,  the  Spartans 
appear  not  to  have  been  admitted  into  military  service 
till  thirty  years  of  age.  For  this  service  Lycurgus 
established  various  regulations.  Their  dress  was 
scarlet,  probably  to  hide  the  appalling  spectacle  of 
blood.  They  were  never  to  march  before  the  full 
moon,  nor  to  fight  often  against  the  same  enemies,  lest 
they  should  thus  teach  them,  though  by  severe  ex- 
perience, the  art  of  war.  They  slept  all  night  in  then- 
armour,  except  the  advanced  guard,  who  were  not 
allowed  their  shields,  that  they  might  depend  solely 
on  their  vigilance.  After  every  meal  they  sang  hvmm 
to  their  gods,  who  were  always  represented  in  armour, 
that  every  thing  might  foster  the  military  spirit.  The 
king,  who  commanded  the  army,  was  attended  by  two 
Pythii,  or  augurs,  with  the  Poiemarchs , who  formed  a 
council  of  war.  and  he  had  an  Olympic  champion  to  fight 
by  his  side.  On  his  departure  from  the  city  he  offered 
a sacrifice  to  Jupiter;  a youth  took  from  the  altar  a 
flaming  brand,  and  bore  it,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
till  they  reached  the  frontiers,  when  the  king  offered 
another  sacrifice.  Just  before  the  onset  of  battle 
he  sacrificed  to  the  Muses,  that  they  might  per- 
form deeds  worthy  of  praise.  The"  troops  then 
advanced  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a victory,  the  king 
singing  the  paean,  or  hymn  of  Castor,  as  a Bignal  to 
engage. 

The  Spartan  wives  and  mothers  encouraged  their  Courage  of 
Rons  and  husbands  to  the  fight,  conjuring  them  to  re-  ****  ’,OOCB* 
turn,  cither  with  their  shields  or  upon  them;  never 
lamenting  those  who  died  in  battle,  hut  rather  thanking 
the  gods  for  the  honour  they  entailed  on  their  families. 

Those  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  scarlet  cloth, 
and  had  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  which  was  not 
generally  permitted.  And  that  his  Spartans  might  be 
familiarized  with  mortality.  Lycurgus,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  his  contemporaries,  directed 
their  tombs  to  be  built  around  their  temples ; among 
which  he  is  said  to  have  built  a temple  to  Laughter, 
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Biography.  am'  waa  at  length  honoured  with  one,  which  Sparta 
dedicated  to  her  lawgiver.  Whether,  after  all,  Ly- 

a.  m.  cnr8a>  vras  himself  a soldier,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
3*294.  roine.  Plutarch  has  quoted  two  directly  opposite  tes- 
— timouies  ; one,  that  he  “ was  a man  of  great  personal 
**  valour,  and  an  experienced  commander,"  which  is  also 
* 1 * the  report  of  Xenophon  ; the  other  account  is,  **  that 
he  never  had  any  military  employment,  and  that  there 
was  the  profound«*st  peace  imaginable  when  be  esta- 
blished the  constitution  of  Sparta." 

There  is  one  striking  feature  in  the  legislative  system 
of  Lycurgus,  of  which  we  have  yet  said  nothing,  but 
which  well  deserves  to  be  considered;  we  mean  the 
Helots  rr-  case  of  the  Helots  or  llota.  A maritime  town  of  La- 
duerd  t®  conia,  called  Helot,  was  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants 
slavery.  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Lacedemonians,  some 
ages  before  the  time  of  our  law-giver.  From  them  all 
the  slaves  in  I-aconia  arc  supposed  to  hare  been  called 
Helots,  though  the  author  of  Anackarns  (ch.  xlii.)  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  those  who  were  domestic  slaves, 
and  describes  their  condition  as  like  that  of  the  serfs 
or  villains,  under  the  feudal  establishments.  Us  tien- 
nent  plutot  le  milieu  mire  Us  etclmes  rt  Us  hitmmes  litres. 
Plutarch  certainly  considers  the  domestic  slaves  as 
Helots,  whom  he  describes  as  tempted,  or  rather  forced, 
to  intoxication,  and  then  brought  into  the  public  halls, 
to  deter  the  youths  by  their  example. 

To  thtfsc  Helots,  who  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  appropriated  all 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ; for 
the  free  Lacedemonians,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  or 
preparing  for  it  by  martial  exercises,  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  idleness,  which  they  accounted  dignity.  Plu- 
tarch. in  his  I^xcs,  Ac.  describes  the  Helots  as  “ em- 
ployed not  only  in  all  kinds  of  si-nrHe  offices,  but 
especially  in  tilling  the  fields,  which  were  let  out  to 
them  at  reasonable  rates."  But,  in  his  Life  of  Ly- 
curgus,  thrse  Helots  are  represented  as  the  victims  of 
the  most,  wanton  cruelty.  They  were  slaves  not  only 
of  individuals  but  of  the  public.  The  youth  massa- 
cred them  in  cold  blood,  to  prepare  themsekes  for  the 
slaughter  of  foreign  enemies;  and.  lest  they  should 
become  too  numerous  for  the  safety  of  the  freemen  of 
Laconia,  they  sallied  forth  in  the  evening  to  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  them  as  they  returned  home  from 
reaping  their  harvests.  This  occasional  destruction  of 
the  Helots  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  a regular 
system  by  the  institution  of  the  Cnrptia , or  ambus- 
cade, which  Plutarch  describes,  but  is  disposed  to 
consider  it  an  invention  of  much  later  date  than  the 
time  of  Lycurgus.  Xenophon,  however,  attributes  it 
to  our  lawgiver ; nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
jnay  be  correct.  Even  in  this  enlightened  country  ne- 
groes were  scarcely  allowed  to  be  human  beings,  til) 


that  eera  when  Granville  Sharp  lived  and  laboured  for  Lycurgus. 
their  deliverance.  Was  it,  then,  extraordinary  thats«^v^^ 
Lycurgus,  whose  legislation,  alter  ail,  was  only  a sys-  a.  ji. 
tematic  barbarism,  should  have  considered  the  Helots  3294. 
as  brutes,  whose  lives  might  be  sacrificed  to  any  pur- 
pose  which  his  policy  required.  Yet  he  has  found  an  710. 
able  advocate  iii  the  author  of  Anackarsis , whose  note 
to  his  67th  chapter  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult. 

How  long  Lycurgus  remained  in  Sparta  to  superin- 
tend the  practical  application  of  his  laws,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  finally  left  the  country,  are 
questions  involved  in  the  common  uncertainty  qf  his 
story.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  living  on  good  terms  Death  at 
with  his  countrymen,  and  highly  gratified  by  the  effect Lycurju*. 
of  his  institutions.  He  represents  him  as  pretending 
an  occasion  for  visiting  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  and 
obliging  the  Spartans,  by  an  Oath,  to  alter  nothing  till 
his  return,  which  he  never  intended.  He  then,  after 
an  interview  with  the  Pythia,  if  said  to  have  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  food,  at  the  age,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  of  eighty-five;  which  must,  in  that  case, 
have  been  after  a long  residence  at  Sparta  ; yet  Plutarch 
evidently  supposes  him  to  have  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  TertulUan,  in  his  Apology,  differs  from  Plutarch  as 
to  the  retirement  of  Lycurgus.  He  twice  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  (ch.  iv.  xlvi.),  and  attributes  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Spartans  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
his  laws,  on  which  he  withdrew  in  disgust,  and  pined 
himself  to  deuth.  These  laws,  which  certainly  discover 
a mind  superior  to  the  general  information  of  his  age, 
have  been  panegyrised  in  all  times,  though  several  of 
them  need  only  a description  to  be  justly  censured. 

At  best,  they  considered  war  rather  than  peace  as  the 
business  of  life ; and  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
Sparta  flourished  while  she  was  in  perpetual  hostilities, 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  presently  decayed. 

As  to  their  operation  on  domestic  life,  if  women  were 
not  depressed  in  Sparta  as  in  oilier  countries,  yet  they 
were  formed  to  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  appear  desti- 
tute of  alt  that  cheers  ami  softens  tiff.  But,  as  to  human 
nature  in  general,  considering  the  great  proportion  of 
slaves  in  Laconia,  how  ill  was  that  provided  for  by 
Lycurgus.  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  two  law- 
givers who  appeared  in  different  ages,  both  learned  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  merely  consider  how 
one  provided  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  bondage,  aud  to 
maintain,  in  the  commerce  of  the  sexes,  a decorum  on 
which  the  other  lawgiver  seemed  to  have  placed  no  value, 
wc  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Lycurgus  had  only 
availed  himself  of  the  false  pretensions  of  the  Pylhia, 
though  with  a laudable  design,  but  that  Moses  had  re- 
paired to  that  only  Oracle,  which  is  neither  the  author 
nor  the  victim  of  delusion. 
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Siograpbj.  On  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Grecians,  two 
only  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  were  exempted  by  the  victors 
a.  m.  from  the  severities  which  followed  that  memorable 
3233.  conquest,  .Eneas  and  Antcuor,  the  Trojan  leaders 
b7~c  thus  preserved  from  destruction,  had,  on  every  ocoa- 
77|,  sion  which  offered,  been  the  strongest  advocates  for 
peace  ; even  upon  the  condition  of  surrendering  Helen, 
the  beauteous,  but  fatal  cause  of  the  war.  These  chiefs 
too.  lmd  another  title  to  the  clemency  of  the  Grecians : 
prior  to  the  unfortunate  contest  which  destroyed  their 
country,  they  had  been  the  intimate  friends  of  their  con- 
querors; and  the  rites  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
have  in  no  age  of  the  world  been  deemed  more  sacred 
and  inviolable,  than  in  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Trov,  however,  being  now  razed  to  its  foundation,  arid 
the  whole  of  it*  little  territory  desolated,  both  .Eneas 
and  An  tenor  were  driven  out  to  seek  other  homos,  and 
to  adopt  new  countries. 

Anterior  became  the  leader  of  the  Heneti,  who, 
uniting  themselves  with  his  few  Trojan  followers, 
. formed  one  people,  and  settled  in  an  inner  bay  of  the 
Adriatic,  occupying  the  country  between  that  sea  and 
the  fool  of  the  Alps.  But  a more  celebrated  destiny 
awaited  /Eneas. 

ifjiru  Without  borrowing  any  thing  from  the  stores  of 
fteapes  imagination,  or  invading  the  interesting  offices  of 

rriruoT  P°etry  ‘n  lb*  diffusion  of  patriotism  (an  application  of 
Tnty.  the  art  never  more  successfully  sustained  than  in  the 
Roman  poets,  from  Virgil  downward*),  the  chief  from 
whose  progeny  originated  the  mightiest  and  most  ex- 
tensive empire  of  antiquity  can  never  cease  to  be 
an  interesting  personage  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
After  a variety  of  misfortunes,  after  attempts  at  form- 
ing a settlement  repeatedly  baffled,  the  wandering 
hero,  with  a few  faithful  followers  (in  number  about 
six  hundred,  who  had,  like  their  leader,  escaped  from 
Lands  in  the  flames  of  devoted  Troy),  landed  at  length  at 
Lauren  tiu  m,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  Possessed 
of  little  except  their  arms  and  their  ships,  /Eneas  and 
his  band  for  some  time  were  reduced  to  subsist  only  on 
such  cattle  or  other  provision  as  they  could  obtain 
by  forage  or  by  force;  their  lavages  consequently  soon 
attracted  the  attention,  and  roused  the  fears  of  the 
neighbouring  princes.  King  I.atinus,  the  venerable 
monarch  of  an  adjacent  state,  marched  with  his  people, 
called  the  Aborigines,  in  an  expedition  to  repel  the 
invaders,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  yielded  up 
his  life  and  his  throne  to  the  victorious  Trojan,  in  the 
contest  which  ensued. 

More  judicious  historians,  however  (amongst  whom 
is  Livy),  relate  that  Latinus,  struck  with  surprize  and 
admiration  at  the  martial  appearance  of  the  veteran 
troop  of  /Eneas,  suspended  the  battle,  and  demanded 
a conference  with  the  chief.  The  former  renown  of  the 
Trojans  had  reached  the  ears  of  this  king,  and  prepared 
his  mind  to  receive  the  account  of  their  recent  aaven- 
vol.  ix. 
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tares  with  commiseration  and  respect.  Whatever  were  Rouiu.’u*. 
the  causes,  an  offer  of  alliance  was  promptly  made  by 
Latinus,  and  no  less  readily  accepted  by  the  Trojan  a.  m. 
prince,  who  was  now  entertained  as  a welcome  guest  3233. 
at  the  palace,  and  received  the  only  daughter  of  the  B~ 
king,  Lavinia,  in  marriage.  Here,  therefore,  a place  of  77  j* 
rest  was  allotted  to  the  wandering  Trojans ; and  /Eneas 
is  said,  shortly  after,  to  have  built  a town,  which  he^*Pl*^ 
called  Lavinium,  in  honour  of  his  newly -acquired  wife. 

A new  cause  of  disturbance,  however,  quickly  arose. 

Tumus,  king  of  the  Kutulians,  w ho  had  been  affianced 
to  Lavinia  before  the  arrival  of  .'Eneas  in  Italy,  com- 
menced war  upon  Latiuus  and  his  son-in-law.  A 
gcucral  battle  followed,  in  which  Turuus  was  slain, 
and  the  confederate  Aborigines  and  Trojans  were  vic- 
torious ; but  in  the  same  action  King  Latinus  also  fell. 

His  kingdom,  therefore,  now  descended  to  /Eneas, 
who,  apprehending  further  opposition  to  Ids  plan* 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  to 
unite  all  his  subjects  in  the  closest  bands,  declared  that 
henceforth  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans  should  be  only 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Latins,  and  be  governed 
without  distinction  by  the  same  laws.  His  anticipations 
were  soon  realized.  War  ensued  between  the  Etrurians 
and  the  new  settlers  shortly  after  the  death  of  Latinus  ; 
but  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects  was  unshaken ; the 
Aborigines  were  faithful  as  the  Trojans,  nor  did  they, 
on  any  future  occasion,  prove  otherwise  than  true  and 
firm  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  united  nation.  In  the 
Etrurians,  .Eneas  had  to  combat  a powerful  enemy, 
whose  renown  had  been  spread  throughout  the  coast 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits ; and 
Me2cntius,  the  king,  was  determined  on  the  destruction 
of  the  new  city.  Assured  of  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  king  of  Lavinium  disdained  to  shut  himself  up 
within  its  wulls,  but  marched  out  without  hesitation  to 
meet  the  attack.  The  battle  proved  victorious  to  the 
Latins,  but  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  their  king. 

/Eneas,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  found  an  enemy  he 
had  lung  disdained ; while  encouraging  his  troops  he 
was  forced  into  the  river  Numicius,  and  drowned.  Death  of 
The  people  having  recovered  his  body,  interred  it  with  Aines*. 
great  solemnity  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  which  he 
perished ; and  afterwards,  by  ranking  him  amongst  the 
gods  of  their  country,  by  tfte  title  of  Jupiter  lndiges, 
evinced  their  admiration  of  his  government  and  exploit*. 

The  Etrurian*  risked  another  battle  after  this,  in 
which  Lausus,  the  son  of  Mezen tius,  was  slain  ; when 
they  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
the  Tyber  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
nations,  an  arrangement  which  became  the  basis  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

During  the  short  period  of  the  reign  of  this  first 
monarch  of  the  Latins,  which  is  stated  by  historians 
to  have  been  only  about  three  years,  /Eneas  re-esta- 
blished the  religion  of  ancient  Troy,  and  added  the 
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god*  of  that  city  to  those  of  his  newly- acquired  domi- 
nion*. Amongst  otherTrojan  solemnities,  he  introduced 
the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  the  peculiar  rites  of  the 
vestal  virgins,  amongst  whom  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
counted so  honourable  to  be  ranked  ; and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hero  is  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
especial  appellation  of  the  I*ius  Eneas. 

Ascanius,  sometimes  called  Euryleon  and  Julus,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Aeneas,  was  left  a minor  at  his 
death.  Yet  the  Latins,  under  a temporary  female 
reign  (for  the  royal  widow  Lavinia  held  the  reins  of 
government  for  a time),  continued  in  a state  of  undis- 
turbed repose ; and  their  affairs  were  sufficiently  flou- 
rishing, shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Ascanius  to  the 
throne,  to  induce  him  to  found  another  city  on  Mount 
Alba,  within  about  thirty  years  after  the  building  of 
Lavinium. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  founder  of  this  new  city 
was  the  son  of  Eneas  by  Lavinia,  or  that  of  a former 
wife  Creusa ; for  he  is  staled  by  some  to  have  escaped 
with  his  father  from  the  flames  of  TroYi  and  to  have 
been  the  partner  of  his  fortunes  since  that  event  until 
hi*  death.  It  is  allowed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  /Eneas;  that  he  was  sometimes 
called  Julus,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Julian 
family,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  Roman  history. 
Ascanius  is  now  stated  to  have  finally  resigned  the 
government  of  Lavinium  to  Lavinia,  and  to  have  chosen 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alba  for  his  new  do- 
minion, whence  the  city  he  buik  was  called  Alba 
Longa.  Here  he  reigned  m peace,  and  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Alba  I.onga  devolved  upon  hit  son 
Sylvius,  so  called  from  tne  accident  of  his  having 
been  bom  in  a wood.  To  Sylvius  succeeded  Eneas 
Sylvius,  and  to  Eneas  his  son  Latinus  Sylvius.  In  the 
times  of  Latinus  the  people  were  again  found  to  have 
increased  so  considerably,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  colonize  various  districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
people  of  which  were  called  the  ancient  Latins. 
From  this  time  Sylvius  was  the  general  surname  of  all 
the  Alban  kings,  a succession  of  whom  is  said,  by 
some  historians,  to  have  extended  over  a period  of 
four  hundred  years.  But  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  account  of  Livy,  who  records,  after  Latinus,  the 
names  only  of  Alba,  Atys,  Capys,  Capctus,  and  Tiburi- 
nus,  in  lineal  succession.  The  last-mentioned  prince 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Tyber,  and  from  this  event 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  that  name.  Agrippa,  son  of 
Tiburinus,  was  the  next  king,  succeeded  by  Romulus 
Sylvius,  who  was  struck  by  a thunderbolt,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son  Aventinus.  This  prince  was  buried 
in  the  Aventine  hill,  so  called  from  that  circumstance. 
To  Aventinus  succeeded  Proca,  who  left  two  sons, 
Numitor  ami  Amulius,  of  whom  Nuinitor  was  the 
elder,  and  entitled  to  the  throue.  Amulius,  however, 
not  onlv  deposed  his  brother,  and  usutped  the  go- 
vernment, but  murdered  the  sons  of  Numitor,  and 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  his  brothers  daughter,  to  take 
the  vows  of  perpetual  virginity,  on  the  pretence  of 
conferring  upon  her  the  rank  and  office  of  a vestal 
virgin. 

Vain,  however,  are  -the  efforts  of  man  to  change  the 
designs  of  Providence:  from  this  very  Rhea  sprung 
the  enterprising  founder  of  mighty  Rome.  The  royal 
vestal  proved  with  child.  Unwilling,  and  perhaps  un- 
able to  name  Uic  real  father,  she  asserted  that  she 
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had  met  with  violence  from  a man  in  armour;  and  Romulus, 
appealing  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  age,  de-  v,>,"v"w' 
c fared  that  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  healthy  and  remarkably  vigorous  male  twins 
which  she  brought  forth.  The  boldness  of  this  asse- 
veration availed  not  to  lull  the  suspicion,  nor  to  awaken 
the  awe  of  the  usurping  Amulius.  He  committed  the 
offending  princess  to  close  confinement,  and  he  com- 
manded the  twin  boys,  who  were  called  Romulus  and 
Remus,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  In  pursuance  of 
this  inhuman  mandate,  the  infants  were  placed  in  a 
wooden  trough,  and,  the  river  having  recently  over- 
flowed,  they  were  exposed  on  its  banks,  in  a pool  made 
by  the  waters,  that  they  might  perish  cither  by  their 
reflux,  or  for  want  of  proper  sustenance.  In  this 

firecarious  situation  they  arc  said  lo  have  been  found 
>y  a she  wolf,  and  the  destined  founders  of  Rome 
had  been  for  some  time  suckled  by  her,  when  they  floddtd  by 
were  discovered  by  the  king’s  shepherd  Faustulus.  It m Wd|L 
is  said  that  this  animal  was  in  the  art  of  caressing  the 
twins  at  the  time,  and  licking  them  with  her  tongue,  as 
if  they  had  been  her  own  offspring.  Others  give  this 
story  a less  marvellous  form,  and  relate  that  Faustulus 
having  taken  the  foundlings  to  his  own  house,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  his  wife  l^urentia,  who 
suckled  them  herself;  and  that  this  nurse  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Lupo,  which  word  signified  she  wo(f\  or 
prostitute,  from  her  former  licentious  conduct. 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  were  yet  in  their  boy- 
hood, they  began  to  display  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  aptitude  for  command,  which  afterwards  so  greatly 
distinguished  them.  The  herds  and  the  fields  were 
forsaken  for  the  resorts  of  man,  and  the  sluggish  cares 
of  the  husbandman  were  relinquished  for  the  hardiest 
sports  of  their  time  and  station.  At  the  period  of  an 
early  maturity,  the  royal  twins  had  induced  a certain 
number  of  bold  and  marshal  youths,  who  looked  up  to 
them  with  admiration,  and  obeyed  them  with  alacrity, 
not  only  to  hunt  with  them  regularly  the  beasts  of  prey 
in  the  forest,  but  occasionally  to  attack  the  various 
bauds  of  plunderers,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
almost  equally  ferocious.  The  exploits  of  these  Espkilu. 
youthful  chieftains,  however,  soon  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly 
to  the  irritated  troops  of  banditti,  who  designed,  and 
in  part,  successfully  executed  a plan  to  destroy  them. 

It  happened  that  on  Mount  Palatine,  a festival  to 
the  god  Pan,  was,  according  to  custom,  to  be  observed 
with  certain  sacred  sports,  in  which  a number  of  young 
men  assisted  unarmed  and  naked.  In  this  unguarded 
situation  Romulus  and  Remus  were  attacked  by  the 
surrounding  robbers;  who,  taking  them  by  surprize, 
secured  Remus  a prisoner,  while  Romulus,  defending 
himself  with  some  difficulty,  escaped.  The  outlaws 
then  charging  their  own  crimes  upon  their  prisoner, 
delivered  him  up  lo  Numitor,  his  grandfather,  with  the 
character  of  a reputed  thief.  It  was  now  that  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  who  had  long  entertained  secret 
hopes  respecting  tlie  royal  birlh  of  the  foundlings, 
pressed  by  the  danger  of  Remus,  related  to  Romulus 
the  manner  in  which  hn  and  his  brother  had  been  found 
and  nurtured,  and  disclosed  his  suspicions  respecting 
their  descent.  Stimulated  at  once  by  the  danger  of  his 
brother,  and  by  a narrative  so  favourable  to  his  ambi- 
tion, Romulus  collected  around  him  his  intrepid  asso- 
ciates lo  reveuge  his  wrongs  upon  the  head  of  Amulius, 
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Diogrvi’Hy.  the  usurper;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  his  kinsman,  he  divided  his  troop  into 
a.  m.  various  small  parlies,  end  directed  each  to  inarch  in 
3233.  secrecy  to  the  palace  of  Amulius.  N (traitor,  at  the 
1|— " same  time,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his 

771*.  captive  Remus,  and  comparing  the  time  of  the  expo- 
. sure  of  the  twins  with  that  of  their  alleged  discovery, 
became  couvinced  of  the  claims  of  Romulus  and  Rc- 
Li» throne,  mua  to  I”*  protection.  He  raised  a body  of  horse, 
with  the  command  of  which  Remus  was  entrusted,  and 
the  usurping  Amulius  being  thus  doubly  assaulted,  by 
the  party  of  Romulus  on  the  one  side,  and  chat  of  Re- 
mus on  the  other,  was  slain.  Number  reinstated 
on  the  throne  of  Alba,  related  to  the  council  of  the  city 
the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  declared  their  royal 
birth,  and  acknowledged  them  as  his  grandsons. 

The  young  princes  thus  settled  under  Numitor  in 
considerable  authority,  quickly  found  another  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  enterprising  and  adventurous 
spirit.  The  Albans  and  Latina  had  considerably  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  being  further  augmented  by 
the  followers  of  the  royal  twins,  it  was  found  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  might  be  spared  to  people  a 
new  colony.  The  talents,  the  exploits,  and  the  supposed 
celestial  lineage  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  pointed  them 
out  as  the  fittest  leaders  of  the  proposed  expedition, 
while  they  secured  to  them  a number  of  enthusiastic 
associates.  The  princes,  on  their  parts,  at  once  deter- 
mined to  build  a city  cm  the  spot  where  the  shepherd 
Funstulns  first  found  them,  on  tin*  banks  of  the  Tyber. 
Rut  thus  agreed  with  respect  to  their  object,  a contro- 
versy arose  on  another  point  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  pretensions  of  each  of  the  contending  parties 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  adversity 
• they  had  shone  as  twin  brothers;  but  rank,  and  talents, 
and  prosperity,  gave  to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
Ditpute  a new  colouring,  and  as  from  them  the  priority  could 
l*t*<*o  not  be  determined,  they  resorted  to  the  decisions  of  a 
JU.mnlut  popular  form  of  uugnrv ; Romulus  for  this  purpose 
and  IUimui.  retired  to  Mount  Palatine,  and  Rrmus  to  the  Aventine 
hill.  To  Remus  six  vultures  appeared,  while  Romulus 
saw  double  that  number.  Rut  the  augury  having  pre- 
sented itself  to  Remus  before  bis  brother  perceived  any 
omen,  the  friends  of  each  saluted  the  princes  separately 
with  the  title  of  king.  The  contest  then  became  vio- 
lent, and  an  appeal  was  mode  to  arms,  when  Remus, 
in  the  tumult,  fell  by  an  uncertain  hand.  Another  ac- 
count states,  but  with  less  probability,  that  the  dispute 
having  been  decided  in  favour  of  Romulus, and  the  walls 
of  the  town  having  l>een  commenced,  Remus, in  contempt 
of  its  appearance,  amused  himself  with  leaping  over  the 
jtomu,  new  erections,  and  was  slain  by  Romulus,  who  exclaimed, 
•lain.  “ thus  perish  every  one  that  leaps  over  my  walls.” 

Kcmr  Undisputed  master  of  the  rising  colony,  Romulus 

founded,  now  founded  that  city,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
*.  m.  mistress  of  the  world,  ou  the  21  si  of  April,  according  to 
3266.  lr*her,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3256,  a day  on  which  the 
a.  c.  Romans  ever  after  celebrated  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
748.  goddess  of  shepherds,  and  the  ani vers arv  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

The  new  city,  the  first  fortress  of  which  was  placed 
on  the  Mount  Palatine,  consisted  of  about  one  thousand 


with  rods  and  axes;  die  number  of  whom  has  been  RmmIim. 
thought,  by  some,  to  bear  allusion  to  the  venerated 
birds  which  appeared  to  the  chief,  and  awarded  to  him  A*  M* 
the  office  of  king ; while  others  state,  that  the  number,  3256. 
as  well  as  the  custom  altogether,  was  copied  from  the  a.  c. 
manners  of  the  Etrurians ; from  whom  the  sella  curulis,  74$. 
or  chair  of  state ; the  toga?  prwtexta,  or  gown  of  youth ; 
and  some  other  customs,  were  also  borrowed.  Under 
the  control  of  Romulus,  the  infant  city  rapidly  in- 
creased in  strength ; but  the  fortifications  were  of  un 
extent  rather  proportioned  to  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  ambitious  founder,  than  to  the  actual 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Romulus,  therefore,  when 
he  had  finished  the  city,  set  apart  a certain  portion  of 
it  as  an  asylum  for  the  outlaws  and  discontented  of 
the  neighbouring  states ; a measure  that  proved  im- 
portant to  the  increase  of  his  subjects.  To  newly- 
founded  Rome  ft  multitude  repaired,  as  to  a place  of 
security  from  the  severities  of  slavery,  the  vengeance  of 
offended  law,  and  the  merited  or  unmerited  hardships 
of  poverty. 

Rome  thus  bnilt  and  peopled,  a hundred  of  the  Forming  nf 
inhabitants,  distinguished  for  age  or  wisdom,  were  *e-  the  senatr. 
lcctcd,  as  a Senate,  entitled  ratres,  or  fathers,  as  a 
name  of  particular  respect  and  honour ; for  the  parental 
character  was,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Roman  law.  But  Romulus  did 
not  limit  the  honours  of  the  senators  to  their  own  per- 
sons ; he  awarded  the  rank  and  title  of  patricii  to  their 
descendants,  and  hence  arose  that  order  so  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Romulus  then  enrolled  all  those  citizens  who  were  Division  *.*f 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  divided  them  into  companies;  die  people, 
each  company  containing  from  three  to  four  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horsemen.  To  these  he  gave 
the  name  of  legion;  and  the  horsemen,  who  were  called 
ccleres,  from  their  activity,  were  commanded  by  a tri- 
bune. and  considered  as  his  own  guard,  additionally  to 
the  lictors  atready  mentioned : these  companies  formed 
the  second  rank  of  his  subjects,  and  were  the  body 
from  which  the  knights  were  in  after  times  created. 

From  this  period  also  is  dated  the  distinction  of 
patron  and  client;  the  former  always  belonging  to  the 
rank  of  the  patricii,  and  the  latter  to  the  common 
people.  The  patrons  were  chosen  by  their  clients,  to 
protect  them  on  all  occasion  with  their  authority,  and 
to  advise  them  by  means  of  their  superior  wisdom  or 
experience ; a relationship  which  proved  the  source  of 
much  patriotic  attachment,  and  of  many  mutual  good 
offices  between  the  various  ranks  qf  the  state.  But 
the  king  now  found  that  although  his  city  possessed  a 
numerous  population,  its  strength  was  not  calculated 
to  be  lasting,  as  it  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
men  alone.  Romuluft  was  now,  therefore,  to  supply 
his  subjects  with  wives ; and  to  fulfil  this  interesting 
office,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  neighbourhood,  desiring  alliances,  and 
proffering  advantages,  with  truly  political  profusion 
and  sincerity.  “ Cities*  the  embassy  stated,  “ like 
other  tilings,  arise  from  small  beginnings ; and  such 
as  are  assisted  by  the  gods  and  their  own  virtue, 
never  fail  to  attain  wealth  and  renown."  The  am- 


hontea,  in  the  midst  of  which  Romulus  built  a palace  bossadors  also  referred  to  the  wonderful  escape  of 
for  himself ; and,  to  secure  respect  for  his  authority.  Romulus,  from  his  being  exposed  to  perish  when  an 
immediately  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  kingly  power,  infant,  as  a proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods ; and  ar- 
He  those  twelve  Jictors  to  attend  his  person,  aimed  gued,  that  it  was  no  degradation  to  be  matched  in  blood 
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Wofmphy.  and  affinity  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a leader. 

This  ofier  was,  however,  received  with  coldness  by  all 
a.  m.  the  adjacent  states,  and  by  some  with  contempt  and 
3256.  derision*,  the  ambassadors  were  asked,  in  scorn, 
Byi  “ whether  the  Romans  had  opened  an  asylum  for 
7*4£*  abandoned  women  also;  for  that  alone,”  it  was  added, 
* “ would  render  their  marriages  just  and  ecpial."  The 

nfnManee”  an^  *be  Roman  people  were  much  irritated  at 
rejected  by  this  reception  of  their  overtures : but  the  prudent 
t!»c  neigh-  Romulus  repressed  his  anger,  ami  resolvc*d  upon  a 
iistk>  new  supplying  the  want  in  (pieslion.  He 

*'  ordained  solemn  games  of  horsemanship  in  honour  of 
Neptunus  Equestri* ; and  took  especial  care  that  the 
surrounding  nations  should  be  duly  informed  of  the 
extensive  and  extraordinary  preparations  which  he 
ordered,  in  consequence,  to  he  made.  The  expecta- 
tions of  Romulus  were  not  disappointed  ; a multitude 
of  people  arrived  to  view  the  sports  at  the  appointed 
time,  and,  amongst  other  nations,  the  Sabines,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.  They  were  received  by  the 
Romans  with  much  hospitality,  and  conducted  through 
the  new  city  in  perfect  admiration  of  its  extent  and 
power.  The  sports  now  commenced,  and  Romulus, 
clad  iu  a robe  of  purple,  was  seated  on  a throne,  ele- 
vated in  the  midst  of  the  spectators.  On  a sudden, 
he  arose,  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  by  folding 
Ins  robe  around  his  body ; when  the  eager  Romans 
R»pe  of  tk«  rushed  on  the  Sabine  and  other  virgins  present,  and 
S«bine».  bore  them  triumphantly  away  from  their  astonished 
and  terrified  parents  and  kinsmen.  Resistance  was  in 
vain  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  males  were 
suffered  to  escape  without  further  insult.  Romulus 
now  took  every  possible  means  to  calm  the  fears  of 
bis  captives.  He  perambulated  the  city,  and  assured 
them  that  they  should  he  honourably  and  faithfully 
united  to  his  people  in  marriage,  bear  a part  in  all 
their  fortunes,  and  share  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The 
solemnities  of  marriage  were  accordingly  performed  ; 
and  the  wives  which  the  Romans  had  thus  acquired  by 
stratugem  and  outrage,  were  soon  won  to  the  feelings 
of  affection  and  to  the  duties  of  their  new  station. 

W*r  with  The  insult,  however,  was  not  so  easily  overlooked 
the  Ctrni-  by  their  indignant  countrymen.  The  Co-ninenses,  the 
iieuscs,  fcc.  0n|g|umjnit  and  the  Antemnates,  each  of  whom  had 
borne  some  share  in  the  loss  of  the  Sabines,  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war  with  the  aggressors.  But, 
whether  by  the  address  of  Romulus,  or  hurried  from 
more  prudent  counsels  by  the  impetuosity  of  rage,  they 
unadvisedly  came  singly  into  the  field,  and  each  in 
turn  were  subdued  tinder  the  arms  of  the  new  monarch. 
The  Casninenses  made  the  first  attack  upon  tiu*  Roman 
territories.  They  were  a nation  little  known;  hut 
Acron,  the  king,  is  said  to  have  assembled  a consider- 
able army,  and  to  have  ravaged  the  Roman  territories 
in  every  direction.  The  vigilant  Romulus,  however,  fell 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  successes,  slew  their 
king  in  single  combat,  and  carried  off  his  armour, 
while  his  troops  dispersed  the  forces.  This  is  the  first 
SjwJia  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  apiimi  *poiia,  a> 
opinw.  Romulus  entitled  the  arm*  of  the  defeated  monarch, 
which  he  elevated  on  an  engine,  and  bore  himself  into 
the  city,  consecrating  it  to  Jupiter,  and  giving  the  new 
surname  of  Prrttriu*,  or  the  Smifrr,  to  that  god.  **  I, 
King  Romulus,”  said  the  conqueror,  “ having  been 
victorious,  bring  thee  here  the  amis  of  a king,  and 
dedicate  to  thee  a temple  in  that  place  which  I have,  in 


my  mind,  just  now  marked  out  as  a repository  for  Rnmtiiu*. 
rich  spoils,  which  all  posterity,  when  they  have  slain 
kings  and  generals  of  their  enemy,  shall,  in  imitation  a.  u. 
of  me,  bring  hither."  Accordingly,  on  this  spot,  a 3256. 
temple  was  marked  out  for  the  god,  which  afterwards  B^. 
became  famous,  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  armour 
or  accoutrements  of  the  vanquished  enemies  of  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  Antemnates  next  encountered  the 
eonquerer;  and,  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, met  with  as  signal  a defeat.  A total  rout  took 
place  at  the  first  onset,  and  thrir  town  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Roman  arms. 

But  amidst  their  newly-obtained  wives,  it  happened 
that  a lady  called  Herat lia,  a married  woman,  and  the 
only  one  of  that  quality,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Romulus.  She  had  belonged  to  the  Antemnates, 
and  now  successfully  implored  her  new  husband  to 
spare  the  nation  of  her  father.  The  Antemnates 
were,  at  her  request,  admitted  within  the  walls,  the 
name  of  their  nation  was,  by  the  same  act  merged 
in  that  of  Rome,  and  thus  we  mav  mark  the  origin 
of  that  wise  and  magnanimous  policy  of  conciliating 
conquered  nations,  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
state,  by  which  Rome  became,  in  after  ages,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  civilized  world.  Romulus  soon  experienced 
the  benefit  of  this  conduct,  for  not  only  did  these  newly- 
made  Romans,  by  their  numbers,  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  his  city,  but  the  Crustutnini,  another  offended 
nation,  intimidated  at  his  victories,  and  won  by  his 
clemency,  forgot  their  injuries,  and  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  form  a close  alliance  with  Rome.  Here, 
while  some  of  the  nation  contentedly  seated  themselves, 
the  rest  admitted  the  Rinnans  to  form  colonies  in  their 
own  country. 

But  a more  powerful  enemy  remained  yet  to  be  ap-  Sabine  war. 
peasod.  The  Sabines  were  strong  in  number*  accom- 
plished in  policy,  and  of  cquul  pretensions  to  Romulus 
himself  in  all  the  inandtuvrcs  of  wur.  One  Sabus,  by 
others  called  Sabinus,  seems  to  have  been  their  first 
leader,  and  gave  his  name  to  this  people;  he  was  re- 
ported, after  the  superstition  of  those  times,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Sangua,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Sa- 
bines, and  to  be  descended,  with  his  followers,  from  tho 
Umbrians,  a very  ancient  people  of  Italy.  Eighteen 
cities  belonged  to  his  successors  at  the  period  of  this 
war  against  Rome,  and  a considerable  trac  t of  territory. 

Resentful  as  the  Sabines  felt  ut  the  insult  offered  to 
their  females  by  the  Romans,  they  at  first  evinced  no 
disposition  to  hostilities,  but  silently  prepared  their 
forces  for  effective  war.  Through  this  delay,  how- 
ever, they  only  afforded  Romulus  the  opportunity  of 
overcoming  his  other  enemies,  and  increasing  the  ex- 
perience of  his  troops.  On  their  first  attack  of  the 
Romans,  led  by  Tad  us,  their  valiant  king,  they  found 
Romulus  so  strongly  posted  iu  his  camp,  that  an 
assault  by  force  was  deemed  impracticable.  Tatius 
bad,  therefore,  recourse  to  stratagem.  Ho  corrupted 
the  daughter  of  Tarpcius,  the  governor  of  the  castle 
ut  Rome,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  admit  the  Sabines 
privately  within  the  walls;  and  having,  by  her  means, 
taken  the  fort,  his  soldiers  threw  their  bucklers  upon 
the  treacherous  female  and  killed  her,  either  as  a token 
of  their  hatred  of  her  perfidy,  or  pprhap*  to  make  a show 
of  the  necessity  of  force,  where  artifice  only  had  l»een  em- 
ployed. A different  construction,  however,  is  given  to 
this  fact,  by  some  historians,  who  relate  that  tho 
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Uk)pT*phy-  presents  which  had  been  promised  Tarpeia  (for  that 
was  her  name),  as  a reward  for  her  treachery,  were  the 
a.  si.  glittering  rings  and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  the  Sabine 
3256.  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  wear  upon  their  left  arms. 
„7c.  When  the  assailants,  therefore,  had  by  her  means  at- 
748  tained  the  fort,  they  chose  to  assign  to  their  promise 
Trcnchrrrv  another  meaning,  and  p*rf<#i»ed  it  by  throwing  the 
*nd  p«nijjt-  heavy  bucklers,  which  they  also  wore  on  their  left 
mriLtuf  arms,  on  Tarpeia.  who  was  thus  destroyed  by  means 
Tarpri*.  0f  the  very  reward  that  had  induced  her  to  betray  her 
country. 

Important  The  Roman  valour  was  provoked  to  fury  when  it  was 
bottle  with  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  obtained  so  important 
the  Sabine*.  a position  a*  the  castle ; and  they  rushed  with  impe- 
tuosity to  the  assault  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  it. 
Me  tins  Curtins  at  thp  head  of  the  Sabines,  and  Hostus 


and  affectionate  females  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
city,  many  of  them  with  their  sucking  children  (thcN^“v”^' 
offspring  of  the  one  army,  aud  the  near  relations  of  *’ N; 
the  other),  and  rushed  between  the  combatants  *,  they  _ ' 
implored  the  Sabines,  by  the  respected  names  of  fathers  B-  c. 
and  brothers,  and  the  Romans  by  the  still  more  tender  743. 
titles  of  husbands,  to  refrain  from  further  acts  of  hos-  Interfere  >-.lt 
tility.  M If  \our  enmity,”  they  exclaimed,  “ cannot  be  °f lbl*  H 
subdued  without  blood,  upon  u$  turn  your  weapons  ; “ar"la',K4‘ 
we  are  the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  wounds,  and  of 
this  slaughter*,  better  is  it  that  we  should  die,  than 
live  inevitably  to  become  mourners  either  for  our  hus- 
bands, our  parents,  or  our  brothers,  slain."  A general 
silence  ensued,  and  the  leaders  and  soldiers  on  botu 
sides,  moved  with  the  same  impulse  of  affection,  ad- 
vanced from  their  respective  ranks,  to  meet  in  friend- 


Hostilius,  the  Roman  general,  animated  their  respective 
troops,  and  displayed,  in  tlieir  own  personal  conduct, 
great  courage  and  skill.  Hostus,  after  maintaining  a 
disadvantageous  post  for  a considerable  time,  fell, 
covered  with  enemies ; and  the  Romans  retreated  to 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  Romulus  himself,  at  this  time, 
was  cither  wounded  by  a stone  received  in  the  head, 
according  to  some  accounts,  or  borne  down  by  the 
promiscuous  and  tumultuous  flight  of  his  troops  ; but 
the  undaunted  king,  soon  recovering  his  vigour,  uttered 
aloud  a vehement  prayer  to  Jupiter,  for  assistance  in 
this  emergency  ; and  made  a solemn  vow  to  build  him 
a temple  on  the  spot.  “ O Jupiter,"  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  “ by  the  command  of  thy  sacred  birds,  on 
this  spot  of  the  Mount  Palatine,  I laid  the  first  founda- 
tion for  my  new  city : and  now  the  Sahines  have  ob- 
tained possesion  of  that  castle  by  treachery  not  by 
courage,  and  they  arc  pouring  dow*n  from  thence  in 
arms  over  the  valley  that  lies  between  us.  But,  Father 
of  Gods  and  Men,  do  thou,  at  least,  repel  the  enemy 
from  this  place — remove  this  terror  from  mv  Romans — 
stop  their  dishonourable  flight,  and  I vow  that  l will 
build  thee  a temple  by  the  title  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
wliich  may  be  a monument  to  all  posterity  thut 
our  city  was  preserved,  in  this  battle,  by  thy  imme- 
diate aid,"  Then  affecting  to  perceive  an  omen  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  vow,  and  calling  to  his  soldiers, 
he  exclaimed,  “ Romans,  the  good  and  great  Jupiter 
himself  bids  vou  rally  and  renew  the  fight"  Ani- 
mated by  these  words,  liis  troops  rushed  with 
renewed  vigour  on  the  enemy,  and  tlie  battle  once  more 
became  doubtful.  On  the  other  side.  Melius  Curtius 
reminded  his  troops  of  the  insult  they  hud  sustained 
from  the  Romans,  in  the  persons  of  tlieir  unoffending 
and  confiding  females ; and  had  driven  the  Romans 
across  the  plain  lielow  the  castle,  through  the  forum,  or 
market-place  of  the  city,  nearly  to  the  Palatine  gate.  At 
this  place,  Romulus,  with  a select  party  of  youths,  met 
the  fcahin©  general,  vsho,  encumbered  by  being  on 
horseback  in  n straight  passage,  was  repulsed  with 
advantage,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
fort,  through  a deep  aud  dangerous  fen.  The  Sahines, 
now  in  turn  discouraged,  gave  way  on  all  sides,  hut 
regained  the  fort,  and  tho  Romans  were  nearly 
masters  of  the  field,  if  not  of  all  the  honours  of 
this  bravely-contested  day,  when  the  Sabine  women, 
the  wives  of  the  Romans,  took  upon  themselves  a 
noble  and  most  important  tusk.  Attired  in  mourn- 
ing garments,  and  w ith  dishevelled  hair,  these  generous 


ship,  and  to  form  a treaty  of  peace.  The  terms  of 
this  celebrated  treaty  were,  that  the  two  kings,  Rome- 
lus  and  Tatius,  should  both  reside  iu  Rome,  and  govern 
it  with  equal  authority ; that  the  city  should  still  retain 
the  name  of  its  founder,  but  that  the  united  people 
should  be  called  Quirites,  from  the  Sabine  city  Cures; 
and,  lastly,  that  both  nations  should  become  one,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  new  city.  As  a compli- 
ment to  Sabine  valour,  the  place  where  Curtius  leaped 
his  horse  out  of  the  fen  and  escaped  with  so  much 
difficulty  from  the  late  fight,  was  called,  the  Lacus 
Curtius.  Thus  ended  the  Sabine  war,  which  at  once  Pmcv  with 
doubled  the  population  and  strength  of  Rome;  and,  die  Sabine., 
like  e%*ery  occurrence  which  at  first  threatened  destruc-*n(*  Cfln,w' 
tion  to  Romulus,  from  his  exposure  wheu  an  infant  on  qt,cuc°'' 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  the  propitious  event  of  this 
contest,  tended  ultimately  to  increase  the  brightness  of 
his  prospects  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power.  This 
enterprising  and  successful  leader,  therefore,  was,  in 
that  age  of  darkness  and  superstition,  easily  accredited 
as  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  their  especial  protec- 
tion was  believed,  and  relied  upon,  for  the  newly- 
erected  and  fortunate  Rome. 

This  union  having  been  accomplished,  it  next  became  a.  m. 
the  object  of  the  two  kings  to  cement  it  by  certain  3276. 
ordinances.  In  the  fust  instance,  many  marks  of  * <*. 
honour  and  privileges  of  distinction  were  awarded  as  72H. 
tokens  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  Roman  ladies,  . — , 

who,  on  account  of  the  noble  part  they  had  acted,  had  1 L ’ 
doubly  endeared  themselves  both  to  their  kindred  and 
to  their  husbands.  K\«ry  one  was  commanded  to  give 
way  to  these  matrons  of  Rome  in  tho  public  streets ; all 
immodest  discourses  were  forbidden  in  their  presence ; 
no  indecent  objects  were  to  be  presented  to  their  sight ; 
they  were  exempted,  in  all  capital  cases,  from  the 
judgment  of  the  common  magistrates;  and  lastly, 
their  children  were  allowed  to  wear  the  bulla  anrea,  or 
golden  ball,  suspended  from  their  necks,  and  the  pra»- 
texta,  an  elegant  robe,  with  a border  of  purple,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  children  of  the  vulgar.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  ordinances,  the  title  of  Roman  matron 
was  held  from  this  time  forth  as  one  of  particular 
honour,  and  iu  high  veneration,  wherever  the  fame  of 
Rome  itself  extended.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that 
the  feast  of  Matroualia  was  instituted,  so  culled  in 
additional  honour  of  the  matrons,  aud  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  peace. 

Tatius,  after  the  manner,  and  in  compliment  to  the 
institutions  of  his  co-ptmucr  iu  the  government,  «di<» 
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formed  to  himself  a senate,  consisting  of  Uic  same 
> number  of  fathers,  and  enjoy  ins  the  same  rank,  titles, 
ami  privileges  as  that  of  Romulus.  The  two  councils 
of  the  nations  at  first  held  their  meetings  separately, 
each  at  the  palace  of  its  own  king,  but  soon  afterward* 
appointed  a court,  wherein  they  both  sal  together  os 
one  assembly,  in  a place  called  from  lienee  the  comitium, 
from  comirr , to  meet.  A body  of  three  hundred  knights 
was  then  formed,  and  divided  into  three  troops ; one 
troop  of  which  was  named  Ramnc uses,  from  Romulus  ; 
another  Taticnses,  from  Tatius  ; and  a third  l.ueeres, 
but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain ; (most  probably  in 
honour  of  some  officer  of  distinction  who  commanded 
them,)  and  these  knights  were  enlisted  into  the  Roman 
legions  before  described. 

But  this  impartial  administration  of  affairs  could  not 
suddenly  extinguish  all  the  remaining  jealousies  and 
distinctions  between  two  nations  who  had  lately  been 
such  bitter  enemies  to  each  other  as  the  Sabines  and 
the  Roman  people.  It  had  not  perhaps  been  prudent 
to  attempt  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Sabine 
monarch  held  his  court  on  the  hill  Tarpeius,  while 
Romulus  selected  the  Palatine  mount  as  the  centre  of 
his  government.  The  habitations  of  the  Sabines  too 
were  at  first  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Romans. 
Gradually,  however,  these  distinctions  vanished ; the 
forum,  or  market-place,  became  the  joint  and  constant 
resort  of  both  nations ; they  were  every  day  more  inti- 
mately connected,  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior civilization  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Sabines  were 
soon  induced  to  adopt  the  fundamental  laws  and  tute- 
lary gods  of  the  new  city. 

Thus  closely  united  in  peace,  their  fidelity  to 
each  other  was  tried  shortly  after  this  settlement  in  a 
war  together  against  the  Camcrini,  in  which  they  were 
quickly  victorious,  and  on  the  conquest  of  their  city, 
according  to  the  policy  now  becoming  usual  with  Ro- 
mulus, they  sent  a strong  colony  to  the  subjugated 
place,  and  admitted  four  thousand  of  the  Camcrini 
into  Rome.  This  was  the  only  military  achievement 
performed  by  the  two  kings;  for  in  the  sixth  year  of 
their  joint  reign  over  Rome,  Tatius  was  slain.  It  is 
related  by  some  historians  that  the  rights  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Laurentium  being  violated  by  certain 
friends  of  Tatius.  who  imprudently  shielded  them  from 
■ the  punishment  due  to  the  offended  laws  of  nations,  he 
was  assassinated  at  Lavininm  in  revenge  of  the  insult, 
while  others  allege  that  the  friends  of  Tatius  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  Lavinians,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  that  king  from  the  demands  of  justice. 
Whatever  were  the  cause,  the  fact  is  undisputed;  he 
was  dispatched  when  joining  with  his  associate  Ro- 
mulus, at  Lavinium,  in  a solemn  sacrifice  to  their  com- 
mon gods ; and  because  Romulus  did  not  attempt  to 
avenge  his  death  (a  forbearance  which  might  well  ac- 
cord with  his  prudence  on  other  occasions),  it  gave 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  be  connived  at  the  murder. 
'Hie  surviving  monarch,  however,  bore  the  body  of 
Tatius  back  to  Rome,  and  there  gave  it  interment,  on 
Mount  Aveuboe,  with  all  the  honours  of  royalty. 

The  first  act  of  Romulus  when  again  sole  monarch 
of  Rome,  was  to  pacify  offended  lavinium ; and  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  anciently 
allied  cities.  Shortly  after,  the  newly-subdued  Camc- 
riui,  taking  advantage  of  a dreadful  plague  which  then 
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ravaged  the  country,  broke  their  faith,  and  appeared 
in  open  rebellion  against  him,  but  Romulus  promptly  ' 
met  them  in  battle,  and  pulling  six  tbousuud  of  their 
troops  to  the  sword,  reduced  the  insurgents  to  obedi- 
euce.  lie  then  found  a new  enemy  in  the  Fidciutes, 
a people  whose  capital  city,  Fidcnoe,  stood  but  u short 
distance  from  Rome,  and  vrtiofcud  hitherto  been  friendly 
to  his  rising  power.  Impatient,  however,  now  of  his 
rapid  and  extensive  encroachments  on  the  neighbour-  War 
howl,  they  suddenly  declared  war,  and  surprised  the  die  Camc- 
Romuns  by  carrying  their  plundering  expeditions  to  ri«u 
the  very  walls  of  the  city.  Romulus  immediately 
drvw  forth  au  army  to  oppose  them,  quickly  drove  them 
from  his  suburbs,  and  encamped  his  force  in  turn 
within  a thousand  paces  of  Fidcnec.  Finding  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  meet  him  in  thu 
open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  leaving 
a small  force  in  his  catnp,  and  having  posted  an  am- 
buscade in  a neighbouring  wood,  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  of  whom  many  were  horsemen,  he  ravaged  the 
country  around  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Fidente ; now 
advancing  with  apparent  temerity,  and  now.  by  a hasty 
retreat,  assuming  the  appearance  of  fear.  The  I*  idenates, 
provoked  by  his  insults,  and  encouraged  by  this  desul- 
tory and  skirmishing  kind  of  warfare,  at  length  drew  out 
their  forces,  and  commenced  an  attack.  The  Roman 
army  now  feigned  a retreat,  and  induced  the  enemy  to 
advance  so  far,  and  with  so  much  irregularity,  as  to 
throw  them  completely  into  the  snare  prepared.  At 
a given  signal  the  ambuscade  issued  from  their  con- 
cealment, and  vigorously  attacked  the  scattered  Fide- 
nates.  Confusion  was  followed  by  flight,  aud  flight 
itself  was  vain,  for  at  this  moment  the  garrison 
of  the  Roman  camp  quitted  their  entrenchments,  and 
rushing  upon  the  fugitives,  pursued  them  to  the  gates 
of  their  town,  where,  joined  by  their  brave  comrades, 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  with  the  flying  foe. 

Thus  fell  Fidcnte,  another  conoucst  ordained  to  swell  Con<ji»r*t 
the  power  of  Rome,  which  it  had  vainly  hoped  to  crush,  °f  d** 
and  from  this  time  became  a colony  of  that  city.  1 ulenatc*. 

The  last  military  exploit  which  the  founder  of  Rome  Romulus's 
achieved,  was  his  successful  war  with  the  Venientes,  »*r. 
a people  allied  to  the  Fidenates  in  the  strictest  bands 
of  friendship,  and  even  of  consanguinity,  for  both  these 
nations  traced  their  origin  from  the  Etrurians.  The 
war,  which  began  on  the  part  of  the  Veientes,  is  there- 
fore considered  to  have  originated  from  a desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  Romans  for  the  injuries  inflicted  in  their 
late  conquest  of  Fidense ; and  the  manner  in  which 
the  aggressions  were  made  seems  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. The  enemy  began  by  making  hostile  excur- 
sions into  the  Roman  territories,  carrying  off  whatever 
they  found,  and  commit  ling  every  species  of  unneces- 
sary and  barbarous  havoc  upon  the  exposed  property 
and  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  They  established  no 
encampments,  and  even  pitched  no  tents,  but,  as  if 
waging  a war  for  destruction  only,  when  the  work  of 
mischief  was  accomplished,  they  returned  to  their  own 
city.  Romulus  endeavoured  in  vain  to  provoke  them 
into  the  field,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  steps 
for  the  siege  of  their  city.  He  passed  his  army  across 
the  Tiber,  and  found  the  enemy  strong  in  numbers,  a 
circumstance  which  at  last  emboldened  them  to  venture 
forth  before  the  town.  Totally  unable,  however,  to 
cope  with  his  veteran  Romans  in  military  skill,  Ro- 
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Biography.  multis  defeated  them  without  much  difficulty,  and  pur- 
sued  their  flying  troops,  with  considerable  slaughter, 
to  their  city,  Veil,  a place  so  remarkably  strong,  both 
3^0.  ^ nature  and  art,  that  Komulus  felt  it  prudent  not  to 

n.  c.  venture  on  assaulting  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
734.  wasting  the  country  as  he  retired.  This  he  did  so 
i-t  c.  effectually,  however,  that  the  Veientes  felt  themselves 
14.  thoroughly  unable  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Romans  to  sue  for  peace.  A truce  was 
made  in  consequence  for  one  hundred  years,  on  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  the  Veientes  ceding  a con- 
siderable district  of  their  country  to  the  Romans,  con- 
taining seven  small  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyher, 
and  the  valuable  salt-pits  near  its  mouth  ; fifty  of  their 
chief  citizens  being  demanded  by  the  Romans  as  hos- 
tages for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  On  the  nros- 
erous  termination  of  this  war,  Romulus  enjoyed  the 
onours  of  a third,  and,  as  it  proved,  a final  triumph. 
Itotiic  iii  Rome  had  as  yet  tasted  few  intervals  of  repose, 
iwaic.  an(j  early  records  speak  of  little  else  but  arms  and 
violence.  Created  anti  nurtured  by  war,  this  city  had, 
under  Romulus,  acquired  considerable  accessions  of 
territory,  of  population,  and  of  power,  from  each  suc- 
ceeding contest.  The  time  now  arrived  when  its  illus- 
trious founder  was  anxious  to  consolidate  in  peace  the 
advantages  gained  by  war;  to  cultivate  other  talents 
than  those  of  the  successful  general — the  wisdom  of 
a law-giver,  and  the  habits  of  discernment,  so  essential 
in  the  absolute  magistrate  of  such  a state  as  infant 
Rome.  If  we  rightly  consider  the  darkness  of  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  founder  flourished,  we  shall 
not,  perhaps,  think  him  deficient  in  these  qualifications. 
Considerable  prudence  must  have  been  necessary, 
hitherto,  to  have  kept  together,  as  Roinulus  did,  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  his  power ; but  we  now  find 
him  sustaining,  by  wise  regulations  at  home,  those 
impressions  of  respect  and  homage  which  his  con- 
quests must  have  made  abroad,  and  giving  to  his 
country  a period  of  profound  repose  unexampled  in 
that  barbarous  age. 

]4«,  „f  Few  of  his  laws  have  descended  to  us  *,  btjt  they 
Ruuiulu*.  argue  a mind  capable  of  penetrating  into  all  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  various  present  circum- 
stances of  his  people,  and  their  future  prospects.  To 
the  kingly  office,  lie  united  that  of  the  priesthood  ; and, 
in  his  own  person,  executed  the  higher  duties  of  both. 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  all  the  super- 
stitious riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  age;  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  throw  around  his  political  authority  all  the 
sanctions  of  the  popular  religion. 

After  the  first  building  of  the  city,  he  divided  his 
people  into  three  tribes,  each  commanded  by  its  own 
tribune.  Every  tribe  was  then  divided  into  ten  curiae, 
or  courts;  am(  these  curiee  were  again  separated  into 
ten  dec ur iso,  or  under  courts  ; the  commanders  of  the 
curi«  having  the  titles  of  curiones ; and  officers  called 
decuriones  being  appointed  over  the  decurin.  He  set, 
apart  the  revenue  of  his  territories,  one-third  to  main- 
tain the  religion  of  the  state,  another  portion  to  defray 
its  expences,  and  a larger  one  (subdivided  into  thirty 
portions)  forghe  administration  of  justice  in  the  thirty 
curim.  The  senate,  on  its  enlargement  and  final  esta- 
blishment by  Romulus,  was  elected  by  each  tribe 
naming  three  members  of  this  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  each  of  the  thirty  curim  selecting  the  same 
number.  Thus  niucty-niue  senators  were  clioscu  by 


the  people,  and  Romulus  named  but  one,  to  make  tip  Romuliu. 
the  number  one  hundred.  The  powers  of  the  sovereign 
were  marked  out  with  much  precision;  he  watched  a.  m. 
over  and  officiated  in  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  de-  3270. 
cided  the  higher  appeals  and  more  important  affairs  of  B L 
justice,  and  summoned  together  the  senate;  he  com-  f u 
manded  the  army,  and  superintended  the  use  of  public  — * 
money.  The  senate  had  their  duties  and  their  rights  'i*  t* 
defined  to  them  with  no  less  accuracy;  on  occasions 
of  minor  importance  they  administered  justice,  they  ,,f 
debated  upon  and  determined  such  public  affairs  as  c*cu’*1 
were  laid  before  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  king,  and 
decided  all  questions  by  majority  of  voles.  The.  people 
had  also  their  appointed  privileges ; they  elected  ma- 
gistrates, concluded  upon  wars,  and  even  enacted 
laws ; but  no  act  of  theirs  was  valid  until  first  ap- 
proved of  by  the  senate.  Many  wholesome  laws  were 
made  in  confirmation  of  the  junction  between  the  pa-  of 
tron  and  the  client,  whom  the  former  was  bound  on  all  «nd  diem, 
occasions  to  protect,  to  advise,  and  personate,  in  all 
suits  of  law,  and  to  promote  on  every  occasion,  to  the 
best  of  his  power  and  talents,  his  happiness,  and  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  client 
were,  to  assist  his  patron  with  money  when  possible, 
to  ransom  him  or  his  children  when  taken  prisoners, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  any  public  office  which  fell 
upon  the  patron  (the  honour  of  such  an  office  being 
considered  as  reflecting  honour  from  the  bearer  of  it, 
to  his  client),  and  to  portion  the  daughters  of  this 
privileged  patrician  in  marriage.  It  was  also  decreed 
that  no  accusation  should  be  admitted  between  these 
parties  on  either  side  ; and  that  the  violation  of  any  of 
these  regulations  was  punishable  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  state.  In  the  laws  which  related  to  manages,  Uw»of 
a wife  was  forbidden  to  leave  her  husband  for  any  cause 
whatsoever,  although  the  husband  was  permitted  to 
put  away  the  wife.  Even  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  married  woman  was  given  to  the  man, 
in  case  of  her  committing  adultery,  attempting  to 
poison,  making  false  keys,  and  other  such  offences. 

On  the  other  hand,  polygamy  was  forbidden;  and  all 
goods  and  chattels  were  the  common  property  of  both 
wife  and  husband.  The  power  given  to  parents  over 
their  children  was  also  remarkable ; by  his  own  private 
authority,  a father  possessed  a legal  right  to  imprison 
his  children,  to  sell  them  for  slaves,  and  even  to  doom 
them  to  death ; nor  was  this  power  restricted  by  the 
age  of  the  offspring,  nor  by  any  employment  they  exer- 
cised, any  office  they  possessed,  nor  any  dignity,  however 
illustrious,  to  which  they  had  attained.  The  same 
principle  of  high  veneration  for  parental  authority 
which  dictated  these  laws,  induced  a total  omission  of 
assigning  any  punishment  to  the  crime  of  parricide. 

Every  kind  of  murder  was  indeed  called  by  this  name, 
but  the  actual  murder  of  a father  hy  a son  was  deemed 
an  impossible  thing,  and  therefore  not  provided  against 
in  the  Roman  code  of  legislation.  It  is  noticeable  also, 
that  that  horrid  guilt  remained  uncommitted  in  Rome 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years ; nor  within  the  same  pe- 
riod is  there  a single  instance  of  divorce  on  record, 
notwithstanding  the  power  awarded  to  the  husband  for 
that  purpose.  By  these  and  other  such  ordinances, 
w hich,  however  imperfect  in  themselves,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  unfitted  to  a people  just  emerging  from 
barbarism,  did  Romulus  govern  his  city  during  a pros- 
perous reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  increased  his 
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Bingruty.  subjects  from  the  small  number  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  men,  originally  little  better  tlian  outlaws  and 
slaves,  to  a nation  of  forty  thousand,,  valiant  in  war, 
and  rising  every  year  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
peace.  In  this  computation  it  must,  however,  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  kingdom  of  Alba  devolved  upon  Romu- 
lus at  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  the  time 
of  which  event  is  not  upon  record.  The  kiug  of  Rome 
governed  Alba  by  naming  a dictator,  and  it  was  called 
Iscrtur  of  a republic. 

ub5m*Bo-  After  a hfe  of  glory  and  almost  unprecedented 
naltii.  success  in  his  various  projects,  both  in  peace  and  war, 

the  death-  of  this  first  hero,  and  founder  of  Rome, 
approached.  It  is  said  that  he  continued  the  idol  of 
the  common  people  and  of  the  soldiers,  but  was  looked 
upon,  in  his  latter  days,  rather  with  fear  than  with  love 
by  the  senate.  He  had  abridged  some  of  their  privi- 
leges, aud  increased  his  own  power.  He  divided 
the  lands  of  the  conquered  enemies  amongst  his  sol- 
diers by  his  single  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  this  grand  council  of  the  uation ; and  he  restored  to 
the  conquered  Veientes  their  hostages,  by  an  act  of 
his  own  will.  The  senate  were  duly  assembled  indeed, 
but  the  fiat  of  the  monarch  was  the  only  law,  and  the 
meeting  of  that  venerable  body  became  almost  a mere 
form.  These  encroachments  were  deeply  felt  by  the 
fathers,  and  their  resentmeut  is  the  first  iustance  on 
record  of  that  jealous  and  proud  spirit  of  aristocracy 
which,  in  after  ages,  so  greatly  distinguished  the  patri- 
cians, and  elevated  a Roman  citizen  above  the  rank  of 
a barbarian  king.  The  discontented  patricians  at  last 
determined  upon  his  death;  but  the  king,  ever  ac- 
companied by  his  soldiers,  and  being  the  darting  of 
the  common  people,  was  no  easy  object  of  attack. 
At  l^hgth,  however,  an  unusual  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  disgraceful  purpose. 
Romulus  was  reviewing  his  troops  in  the  field, 
when  a sudden  and  unusual  darkness,  accompanied 
by  a violent  tempest,  obscured  their  beloved  gene- 
ral from  the  army.  The  conspiring  senators  alone 
were  near  him,  and  they  eagerly  rushed  to  complete  their 
premeditated  revenge.  Romulus  was  slain,  and  when 
the  storm  had  subsided,  the  astonished  soldiers  missed 
their  leader  ? The  conspirators  had  taken  especial  care 
to  conceal  the  body;  and  boldly  availed  themselves  of 
the  admiration  in  which  Romulus  was  held,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  to  divert  the  people  from  reveng- 
ing his  death ; and,  at  the  same  time,  to  flatter  their 
37.  general  prejudices.  They  immediately  reported,  that 
amidst  the  gloom  which  had  just  enveloped  them  they 
beheld  the  king  surrounded  by  celestial  fire,  in  which 
his  kindred  gods  had  exalted  him  to  their  own  abodes. 
” All  hail  r they  exclaimed,  “ to  Romulus  : a god,  born 
of  a god,  the  king  and  father  of  Rome.  We  all  pray 
to  him  for  peace,  and  that  he  would  always  be  ready 
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propitiously  to  protect  and  preserve  his  own  pro- 
geny." But,  notwithstanding  this  stratagem,  and  the 
partial  success  with  which  it  was  at  first  attended, 
suspicion  soon  arose  that  their  idolized  sovereign,  the 
founder  of  their  city,  and  the  protector  of  its  citizens, 
hud  been  assassinated  by  the  ambitious  senate;  and 
the  people  and  the  army  became  tumultuous  against 
tile  patricians,  and  clamorous  for  vengeance.  At  this 
crisis,  Proc ulus  Julius,  a popular  favourite,  stept  for- 
ward in  a public  assembly  of  the  citizens,  with  the 
following  opportune  commission  from  this  new  deity : 
“ Romans,1*  said  the  orator,  as  Livy  preserves  his 
speech,  M the  father  of  the  city  came  down  from  hea- 
ven this  morning,  at  break  of  day,  and  suddenly 
stood  full  in  my  sight.  Astonished  and  trembling  be- 
fore him,  1 begged  that  I might  see  Ins  face;  ‘ No,’ 
replied  our  deified  king,  4 hasten  thou  to  my  people, 
and  inform  them  that  the  gods  have  ordained  my 
Rome  to  be  the  head  of  the  world ; let  them  perfect 
themselves,  therefore,  in  every  military  accomplishment, 
and  transmit  the  important  science  to  which  we  owe 
so  much,  to  posterity ; so  shall  no  human  power  be 
able  to  withstand  the  arms  of  my  Romans;*  and  having 
thus  spoken,”  continued  the  deluding,  and,  perhaps, 
self-deluded  orator,  “ he  vanished.**  Whether  the 
minuteness  and  confident  tone  of  this  narration,  or 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  had  the  greater  weight 
with  the  people,  we  have  not  now  to  determine  ; nor 
how  far  the  propensity  to  believe  .that  which  most 
flatters  our  umbition  might  contribute  also  to  produce 
the  result.  The  tumult,  it  appears,  subsided ; the 
people  were  reconciled  to  the  senate ; the  patricians, 
the  army,  and  the  plebeians  united  henceforth  in  one 
flattering  belief,  that  this  mighty  son  of  mighty  Mars, 
fortunate  on  earth,  and  having  fully  accomplished  his 
mortal  destiny,  had  become,  like  his  sire,  immortal, 
had  been  received  into  the  abodes  of  his  kindred  gods, 
and  was  to  be  accounted  and  honoured  as  one  of  the 
tutelar  deities  of  Rome. 

The  character  of  Romulus,  as  a warrior,  appears  to 
have  united  the  most  indisputable  personal  valour  with 
consummate  skill,  and  a sound  and  provident  judg- 
ment. These  qualities,  too,  were  well  proportioned  to 
each  other  in  his  mind;  nor  is  it  on  record  that  on  any 
occasion,  however  trying,  his  native  courage  broke  away 
from  the  discipline  of  his  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
Romulus,  the  lawgiver, must  be  viewed  as  surrounded  by 
the  darkness  of  his  age ; and  it  must  also  be  duly  con- 
sidered that  war,  and  not  legislation,  was  the  more 
especial  object  of  his  inclination,  and  the  one  which  he 
was  particularly  allotted  to  practise.  Enough  is  it 
therefore  for  his  fame,  and  more  than  enough  for  his 
virtue  and  humanity,  to  regard  him  as  the  distinguished 
founder  of  a military  stale,  with  whose  entire  history 
were  connected  all  the  future  fates  of  civilised  man. 
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FLOCItmiFD  ABOUT  A.  M.  3380.  B.  c.  624. 


Biography  Tnr  early  history  of  Attica,  like  that  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  is  involved  to  such  an  extent  in  fable, 
a.  **♦  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  aueient  narration  on 
3380.  vrhich  a reader  may,  with  confidence,  rely.  So  nume- 
p.  c.  rous,  indeed,  and  contradictory,  are  the  marvels  re- 
624.  counted  concerning  the  founders  and  restorers  of  these 
states,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  subsequent  con- 
sequence and  splendour,  that  we  can  hardly  repress 
our  incredulity  as  to  the  simplest  facts  that  are  related 
concerning  them. 

Wc  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  notice  these  dis- 
advantages in  the  study  of  ancient  history;  and  with 
regard  to  Athens,  from  the  age  of  Theseus  to  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  six  centuries  elapsed, 
whose  records  furnish  us  but  with  the  single  name  of 
Codrub,  as  a subject  of  Biography,  and  of  his  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  materials  are  very  few. 

Nine  On  the  close  of  the  archonahip  of  Eryxiaa,  and 

arciiont  ap-  pome  time  after  the  death  of  Hippouicnes,  the  last  of  the 
pointed.  Medontidee,  the  people  having  made  the  office  of  archon 
elective  and  annual,  nominated  nine  of  the  richest  citi- 
zens to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  assigned  to  each  his 
peculiar  duties.  The  title  of  Archon  was  confined  to  the 
first  of  these  magistrates,  and  the  year  in  which  he  was 
chosen  was  distinguished  by  his  name ; the  second 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Basileus,  or  king,  and 
had  his  distinct  tribunal  for  the  administration  of 
justice : the  third  was  called  Polemurchos,  and  his  chief 
occupation  was  the  management  of  the  military  affairs 
of  the  country ; the  six  remaining  archontes  were  called 
indiscriminately  Thcsmothetee. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Athcniun  republic, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  both  the  nobles 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  wish  to  limit  the  powers 
of  their  rulers,  yet  there  existed  a contention  hetween 
themselves  for  power  and  authority ; which  indeed, 
though  always  fluctuating,  was  not  unequally  divided. 
For  the  right  of  electing  the  supreme  magistrates,  the 
archontes,  was  settled  in  the  people  ; but  it  was  from 
amongst  the  nobility  alone  that  these  officers  could  be. 
chosen.  The  first  of  the  nobles  who  exercised  this 
office,  under  the  new  limitations.  wasCrcou;  to  him 
succeeded  Tlosias  ; then  I.ysias ; Antosthenos ; Archi- 
medes; Miltiades;  Dropis;  Damasias;  Epcenetus ; and 
lastly,  the  celebrated  lawgiver,  Draco,  to  whom  we 
devote  the  present  article. 

Of  Draco's  early  life  nothing  is  recorded,  and  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  archonship  is  a point  of 
considerable  uncertainty ; of  his  after  progress  to  fame, 
and  even  of  his  institutions,  very  few  particulars  remain 
scattered  through  various  authorities,  among  which 
we  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  Pausunias.  Some  authors 
place  his  archonship  in  the  second,  while  others 
refer  it  to  the  thirty-ninth  olympiad.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  legislation  is  now,  however,  ge- 
nerally placed  at  the  year  624  before  the  Christian 
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sera,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  considerably  ad.  Dracu. 
vanccd  in  age.  * 

Under  the  different  sovereigns  of  Attica  there  were  a.  m. 
probably  many  attempts  to  legislate ; but  it  docs  not  3380. 
appear  that  there  were  any  laws  in  a connected  form  a.  c. 
till  the  time  of  Draco,  when  the  flourishing  state  of  624. 
Sparta  might  awaken  the  Athenians  to  a sense  of  the  ob*curiilc» 
value  of  a regular  legislation.  According  to  Demos-  In  Dn»rU» 
thenes  (who  mentions  a law  of  Theseus  engraven  on  history- 
stone),  till  Draco  compiled  and  framed  a regular  code, 
neither  the  criminality  nor  punishment  of  any  action 
had  been  distinctly  defined. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  institutions  of  Draco, 
though  they  have  become  proverbial  in  all  history  for 
their  sanguinary  character,  is  very  little  known.  * He 
renewed  an  extravagant  law  for  the  prosecution  even  of 
inanimate  things  which  had  caused  the  death  of  any 
one.  Another  law,  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  was  designed  for  the  prevention  of  idleness; 
a habit  which  (as  may  be  seen  in  our  account  of 
Lycurgus)  was  differently  estimated  at  Sparta,  where 
it  formed  a distinction  between  the  free  citizen  and  the 
slave.  It  lias  beeu  said  that  Draco  also  depressed  the 
authority  of  the  jfreopagu*,  by  instituting  a tribunal 
called  tfie  Ephettr,  but  Plutarch  considers  the  Areo- 
pagus as  not  established  till  the  time  of  Solon. 

Aristotle,  who  highly  esteemed  the  laws  of  Draco, 
has  preserved  an  ancient  censure  of  them,  as  less  the 
work  of  a man,  than  of  a dragon,  alluding  to  the  name 
of  the  legislator.  The  orator  Demades  also  declared 
that  they  were  written  with  blood,  rather  than  with 
ink.  Excessive  severity  appears  upon  the  whole  to 
have  been  their  striking  feature,  ana  that  death  was 
the  punishment  of  almost  every  crime,  from  a trivial 
theft  to  the  foulest  murder;  a severity  which,  indeed, 
entirely  frustrated  the  legislator’s  design. 

Notwithstanding  the  divine  sanction  which  Draco 
assumed,  by  directing  that  his  laws  should  be  named 
Thrrmoi  (if  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  word  Ococ  may  be  followed,  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  Gods  because  they  laid  down  or  dis- 
posed all  things),  they  were  presently  neglected,  and 
their  author  compelled  to  fly  from  the  indignation  of  his 
countrymen.  In  his  old  age  he  took  refuge  at  Egina, 
where  he  met  with  a most  flattering  reception;  but 
his  residence  there  was  short,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  singular  as  it  was  tragical.  Entering  the  theatre, 
the  audience,  to  testify  their  regard,  threw  upon  him 
their  cloaks  (a  mode  of  homage  then  in  use),  and  under 
this  load  of  honours  Draco  perished.  Thus  is  the 
transaction  represented.  Yet.  the  character  of  Draco 
was  the  last  to  excite  the  fond  though  indiscreet  en- 
thusiasm of  a mixed  assembly,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  real  design  of  this  semblance  of  respect  was 
accomplished  in  his  assassination. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians.  Draco 
x 
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Biography,  appears  to  have  possessed  a stern  integrity,  united  with 
disposition  harsh  and  austere.  The  first  is  probable 

a.  n.  from  the  choice  of  him  by  the  Athenians,  to  the  im- 
3380.  portant  functions  he  exercised,  though  he  failed  in  the 

b.  c.  execution  of  his  trust.  But  of  how  dark  a cast  must 
U34.  that  mind  have  been,  and  of  how  questionable  a cha- 
racter his  heart,  to  whom  the  most  trilling  crime  of  a 
fellow  creature  apjicarcd  as  an  atrocity  admitting  of 
no  palliation,  and  who  to  the  charge  of  that  excessive 


severity,  is  said  to  have  answered,  “ the  smallest  crimes  Draco, 
deserve  death,  and  I can  find  no  higher  punishment  for 
the  greatest 1” — thus  confessing  that  his  rigour  was  A;  M* 
bounded  only  by  his  ability.  Such  was  Draco,  accord-  3380. 
ing  to  the  scanty  remains  of  him  discoverable  in  anli-  b.  c. 
uity.  As  a legislator,  he  might  have  shone  with  624. 
istinguished  lustre  at  Sparta,  but  he  was  ill  prepared 
by  his  unqualified  austerity,  to  conciliate  the  milder 
genius  of  Athens. 


SOL 

FLOURISHED  A BOOT  A, 

Biogrspbjr.  Tut  history  of  Attica,  after  the  expulsion  of  Draco, 
'■^“'''"^■'has  preserved  no  name  of  eminence,  before  that  of 
A*  **•  Solon,  her  sceoud  and  more  successful  law-giver,  who 
3^10.  alSo  attained  a high  distinction  among  the  sages  of 
n.  c.  Greece.  He  was  horn,  according  to  the  most  approved 
594.  computation,  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirty-fifth 
Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the  year  639  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

Family  of  The  name  of  Solon’s  father,  according  to  one  author, 
SuUm.  was  Euphorion ; but  Plutarch  decides  in  favour  of  the 
more  common  opinion,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Execes- 
tides.  llis  family  was  eminent  among  the  Athenians, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  their  king 
Codrus.  They  must  have  resided  in  the  isle  of  Salamis 
at  the  birth  of  Solon,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  in  one  place  calls  him  a Salaminian,  and  in  ano- 
ther speaks  of  his  native  country  of  Salamis.  His 
mother  was  related  to  Pisistratus,  with  whom  Solon 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  although,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  his 
country  to  his  friend’s  ambition. 

The  father  of  Solon  is  said  to  have  reduced  his  for- 
tune by  liberality,  and  habits  of  expence ; so  that  his 
son  inherited  a small  property,  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  rank.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that 
Aristotle  describes  Solon  as  one  of  the  inferior  citizens, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  work  of  the  legislator  him- 
self. In  either  case  it  is  admitted,  that  he  entered 
into  life,  scantily  supplied  with  the  favours  of  fortune. 

He,  however,  possessed  wealth  of  another  descrip- 
tion, for  he  early  discovered  a genius  for  poetry;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  to  whose  time  many  of  his 
pieces  had  no  doubt  been  preserved,  that  if  he  had 
finished  his  compositions,  and  found  leisure  to  correct 
them,  they  would  have  equalled  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  ancients.  In  the  occupation  of  this 
talent,  his  first  object  was  amusement.  He  afterwards 
applied  it  to  morul  and  political  purposes ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  “ he  cultivated  chiefly  that  part 
of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  civil  obligations." 

The  same  writer,  who  adopts  the  opinion  of  Solon’s 
hereditary  rank,  says,  that  though  he  “ might  have 
been  supported  by  his  friends,  yet,  as  he  was  of  a 
family  which  had  long  and  often  assisted  others,  he 
was  ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  himself ; and 
therefore,  in  his  younger  years,  applied  himself  to  mer- 
chandize.” For,  as  he  observes,  after  Hesiod,  “ in 
those  times  no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a disparage- 


O X. 

m.  3410.  B.C.  594. 

ment,  nor  did  any  trade  cause  a disadvantageous  dis-  Solon. 
Unction.”  Yet  while  Solon,  in  pursuit  of  commerce, 
visited  other  countries,  he  at  the  same  time  acquired 

that  knowledge  and  experience  which  cuablcd  him  to  ’ ’ 

improve  the  condition  of  his  own,  ami  placed  him,  de-  w*  c- 
tervediy,  among  the  sages  of  Greece.  594. 

Of  Solon’s  travels,  before  his  name  becomes  con-  His  travels, 
nected  with  the  public  affairs  of  Athens,  no  particulars 
have  been  recorded ; nor  indeed  has  his  biographer, 

Plutarch,  been  careful  to  observe  any  order  which 
might  guide  us  through  his  narration.  Yet  we 
learn,  from  anecdotes  which  he  has  related,  that 
Solon  visited  Delphi,  Corinth,  and  Miletus.  These 
visits,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a late  period  of 
his  life ; for,  as  appears  from  a circumstance  which  oc- 
curred at  the  latter  place,  he  had  previously  married 
and  raised  a family  at  Athens.  His  first  public  ap- 
pearance there  of  which  any  record  lias  been  preserved, 
was  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  Athenians,  who  had  long  contended  with  the  First  «p- 
people  of  Megara  for  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Sa-  P**”"**  “ 
Janus,  were  now  become  weary  of  the  contest.  They  po 
forbade  any  one,  under  pain  of  death,  to  propose,  by 
speech  or  writing,  a renewal  of  the  war;  thus  sub- 
mitting to  abandon  their  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
that  island,  rather  than  encounter  the  further  peril 
of  supporting  it.  Solon  disapproved  this  decree,  which 
he  considered  as  dishonourable.  He  was,  perhaps, 
also  unwilling  that  Salamis,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
should  be  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Athens ; and 
having  observed  among  the  youthful  Athenians,  in  par- 
ticular, a desire  to  recommence  the  war  (though  they 
feared  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  decree),  he  counter- 
feited madness,  ana  sallying  out  to  the  market-place, 
with  a cap  upon  his  head,  such  as  was  worn  only  b? 
the  sick,  ne  stood  upon  the  ktraltft  stone,  and  read, 
with  a loud  voice,  some  verses  he  had  prepared  to  ex- 
pose the  impolicy  of  the  decree.  In  this  design  he 
was  successfully  supported  by  Pisistratus,  his  relation; 
and  the  people  repealed  the  decree.  Thev  now  im- 
mediately determined  to  renew  the  war,  ami  invested 
Solon  with  the  principal  command.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  gain  possession  of  Salamis, 

Plutarch  gives  two  different  accounts,  but  describes 
the  following  as  that  generally  received. 

“ He  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and  having 
seized  the  women,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres  there,  lie  sent 
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Btogiaplw.  * trusty  person  to  Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  he  was 
a deserter,  and  to  advise  the  Mtgarenstans,  if  they 
a.  m.  were  inclined  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons, 
3410.  to  set  sail  immediately  for  Colias.  The  Megrarcnsians 
n.  c.  sending  out  a body  oi  men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship 
5W.  as  it  put  olT  front  the  island,  and  causing  the  women 
Mr*j»irnu!  directly  to  withdraw,  ordered  the  young  men,  whose 
**r*  faces  were  vet  smooth,  to  put  on  the  dresses  of  the 

women.  Titus,  with  weapons  concealed  under  their 
clothes  they  danced  and  played  by  the  sea-side,  till  the 
enemy  landed,  and  their  vessel  was  near  enough  to  be 
seized.  The  Megnrensians,  deceived  by  this  stratagem, 
ran  confusedly  on  shore,  striving  which  should  first 
seize  the  supposed  women  ; but  they  were  all  rut  off, 
and  the  Athenians,  proceeding  immediately  to  Saiamis, 
took  possession  of  the  island." 

Yet  the  people  of  Megara  renewed  the  war.  until,  at 
length,  the  question  of  right  to  Saiamis  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  five  Lacedemonians,  who  determined 
in  favour  of  the  people  of  Attica.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  is  confirmed  bv  Plutarch,  relates  that  Solon  caused 
several  graves  to  be  opened  at  Saiamis,  and  exposed 
the  bodies  lying  with  their  faces  towards  the  east,  a 
custom  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  which  proved 
their  early  possession  of  the  island.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  availed  himself,  upon  this  occasion,  of  an  oracle, 
in  which  the  island  Saiamis  had  been  styled  Ionian ; 
and  not  to  have  scrupled  the  fraud  of  interpolating  a 
line  to  his  purpose  in  Homer’s  catalogue  of  the  ships. 
The  Athenians,  however,  rejected  this  story,  and  main- 
tained that  the  island  had  been  ceded  to  them  in  a 
former  treaty,  of  which  Solon  convinced  the  Lacedae- 
monian judges. 

To  the  reputation  he  thus  acquired  among  the 
Athenians,  was  added  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his 
wisdom  by  the  whole  people  of  Greece  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion : The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a town  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  after  repeated  incursions  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Delphi,  attacked  the  capital  itself.  The  Am- 
pMctyons  declared  war  against  tliesc  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders; and,  according  to  the  advice  of  Solon,  all  the 
Grecian  states  united  to  resent  their  impiety.  Having 
besieged  Cirrha  for  sonic  time  unsuccessfully,  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  answered,  that  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  till  the  waves  of  the  Cirrhaen  sea 
should  wash  the  sacred  shore.  The  Greeks  were  sur- 
prised, and  despaired  of  obeying  the  oracle,  till  Solon 
recommended  the  consecration  of  the  whole  of  the 
Cirrhaen  territory,  which  was  maritime,  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo.  The  oracle  thus  satisfied,  the  confede- 
rate army  was  encouraged  to  rely  on.  a victory,  and 
Cirrha  in  consequence  was  taken,  and  made  the  arsenal 
of  Delphi. 

Solon  may  l>e  fairly  supposed  to  have  now  obtained 
his  station  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece;  and  to  this 
period  of  hia  life  we  may  refer  with  more  propriety  than 
to  any  other,  his  interview  with  the  rest  of  the  sages  at 
Delphi,  and  afterwards  at  Corinth,  on  the  invitation  of 
Periander,  king  of  that  country,  at  whose  court  they 
were  entertained.  Here  the  question  was  started. 
Which  is  the  most  perfect  popular  government  ? 
That,  said  Bins,  where  the  laws  have  no  superior. 
That,  said  Thales,  where  the  people  are  neither  ex- 
cessively rich,  nor  miserably  poor.  Anacharsis, 
derided  for  the  government  under  which  virtue  is 
honoured  and  vice  detested;  Pittacus  for  the  one 


where  dignities  are  conferred  only  on  virtue;  Clcoh:;-  Solon, 
lus  for  that  which  should  inspire  more  fear  of  blame  -w 
than  of  punishment;  and  Chilo  for  that  under  which  A-  **• 
the  laws  are  more  regarded  than  the  orators;  but  3410. 
Solon’s  was  esteemed  the  wisest  decision.  “ It  is,"  it.  c. 
said  he,  “ that  government  where  an  injury  done  to  504. 
the  meanest  citizen  is  considered  as  an  insult  upon  the 
whole  community  ’' 

There  is  a story  related  of  tliesc  sages  which  strik-  The  vun 
ingly  displays  their  modesty.  A dispu.e  arose  between 
some  Coan  fishermen  and  several  strangers  from  Mi-  ,efCC‘ 
letus,  respecting  the  right  to  a golden  tripod  which  the 
former  had  drawn  up  in  their  nets.  The  Milesian* 
claimed  it,  a*  having  purchased  the  draught,  whatever 
it  might  contain.  Yet  the  fishermen  refused  to  yield 
their  prize ; and  the  states  to  which  the  two  parties 
belonged  might  have  been  involved  in  hostilities,  but 
for  the  irresistible  interference  of  Apollo,  llis  priestess 
directed  that  the  tripod  should  be  bestoweo  on  the 
wisest  man  who  could  be  discovered.  On  this  decision 
it  was  sent  first  to  Thales;  the  Coans,  says  Plutarch, 
readily  presenting  to  one  of  the  Milesians  that  for 
which  they  would  have  made  war  with  all  his  country- 
men. Thales,  acknowledging  the  superior  claim  of 
Bias,  it  was  carried  to  him.  lie  referred  it  to  another, 
as  wiser  still.  After  thus  travelling  round  to  them  all. 
it  was  returned  to  Thales;  and,  at  length,  was  dedicated 
at  Thebes  to  the  ismenian  Apollo.  It  is  added  to  the 
story,  besides  some  variations  usual  in  these  anecdotes, 
that  this  tripod  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  ancient  oracle,  by  Helen,  on  her  return 
from  Troy. 

During  Solon’s  entertainment  at  Miletus,  his  host  Solon  at 
practised  upon  him  an  artifice,  neither  creditable  to  his  Miictu*. 
feelings  nor  his  judgment.  On  his  expressing  surprize 
that  Thales  did  not  marry  and  raise  a family,  the  latter 
made  no  reply;  but  shortly  after  a stranger  was  intro- 
duced, who,  being  previously  instructed,  pretended  to 
have  just  arrived  from  Athens.  Solon  inquired  what 
was  passing  there.  The  stranger  recollected  only  the 
public  funeral  of  a younjr  man,  the  son  of  an  honour- 
able pprson  abroad  on  his  travels.  What  an  unhappy 
man,  exclaiired  Solon,  but  what  is  his  name  ? I 
have  forgotten  the  name,  replied  the  stranger,  but  his 
wisdom  and  justice  are  much  celebrated.  Solon,  whose 
alarm  was  increased  by  every  reply,  tremblingly  in- 
uired  if  the  deceased  youth  were  the  son  of  Solon  ? 
he  stranger  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  trans- 
ported into  all  "the  extravagance  of  sorrow.  Upon 
which  Thales,  taking  his  hand,  said,  with  a smile, 

“ The  dread  of  evils,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  firm 
mind  of  Solon,  have  deterred  me  from  marriage  and 
the  cares  of  a family.  But  be  assured,  my  friend,  that 
our  present  distress  is  groundless.  Not  a word  which 
as  been  told  you  is  true."  It  was  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  on  the  real  loss  of  a son,  when  one  of  his  friends 
represented  to  him  that  his  tears  were  unavailing,  that 
Solon  is  said  to  have  replied,  “It  is  for  that  cause  I 
weep." 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  Solon  was  soon  called  for-  R«iumu» 
ward  into  the  public  service  by  the  dissensions  which  Athew. 
prevailed  among  the  citizens.  There  had  always  been 
a strong  party  averse  to  the  democratic  government ; 
oud  especially  to  the  annual  election  of  the  magistrates. 

Among  these,  Cylon,  a man  of  rank,  was  conspicuous. 

He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  citizens 
g 2 
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tti«*L;ra|>liy.  at  the  games,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel, 
in  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad.  Being  there  bpsieged,  and 
a.  si.  reduced  to  extremities,  he  fled,  and  his  followers  who 
survived  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The 
u.  c.  sanctuary  was  violated,  uud  the  fury  of  the  people 
594.  excited  against  the  sacrilege.  4‘  The  dispute,  says 
Plutarch  *•  was  greater  than  ever,  when  Solon,  whose 
authority  was  uow  highly  respected,  persuaded  the 
persons  called  execrable , to  submit  to  justice,  and  a fair 
trial,  before  three  hundred  judges,  selected  from  the 
nobility.  They  were  condemned  and  driven  into  exile, 
and  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  comrades  were  dug 
up  ami  cast  out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.  Amidst 
these  disturbances,  the  Megarensians  renewed  the  war, 


The  friend- 
ship of 
SiIchi  ami 
Kpiioe- 
nidca. 


Solon  de- 
cline* the 
royalty. 


and  ouce  more  recovered  Salami*." 

About  this  time  Epimenides  arrived  at  Athens, 
whither  lie  wits  invited  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the 
forms  of  expiation;  which  the  soothsayers  had  taught 
that  the  gods  required,  on  account  of  “ certain  abo- 
minable crimes  pointed  out  by  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims." Solon  formed  a friendship  with  this  philosopher, 
and  consulted  him  on  the  projects  he  was  now  enter- 
taining. To  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
friend  s designed  regulations,  Epimenides,  says  Plutarch, 
“ taught  the  Athenians  to  he  more  frugal  in  their  religi 
ous  worship,  and  more  moderate  in  their  mourning,  by 
intermixing  certain  sacrifices  with  their  funeral  solemni- 
ties, and  abolishing  the  barbarous  customs  which  had 
generally  prevailed  among  the  women;  and  he  made 
the  people  more  observant  of  justice,  and  more  inclined 
to  union.'* 

Plutarch  observes  of  Solon,  “ that  his  reputation 
was  very  great  before  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a legislator;"  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenians 
should  rely  on  his  counsel  when  they  “ relapsed  into 
their  old  disputes  concerning  the  government."  His 
biographer  adds,  that  “ there  were  as  many  parties 
among  them,  as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part  were  for  a 
democracy  ; those  of  the  plains  for  an  oligarchy  ; while 
those  of  the  sea  coast  contended  for  a mixed  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  inequality  between  the 
rich  and  poor  occasioned  perpetual  discord : so  greatly 
were  the  noor  in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to 
pay  a sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  to  engage 
their  persons  to  their  creditors,  who  might  seize  them  on 
failure  of  payment.  Accordingly,  some  made  slaves  of 
them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  Some  parents 
were  forced  to  jell  their  own  children,  and  to  quit  the  city 
to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those  usurers."  Thus, 
**  the  state  was  in  so  dangerous  a situation,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  quell  the  seditions,  or  to  save 
it  from  ruin,  but  the  changing  it  to  a monarchy." 

Solon  was  now  indeed  urged  by  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
agreeing parties  to  assume  the  honours  of  royalty  which 
he  resolutely  declined,  even- though  the  oracle  was  em- 
ployed to  recommend  that  measure,  and  his  friends 
affected  to  ridicule  his  refusal.  He  was,  however,  chosen 
principal  archon,  with  special  authority  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  rich  and  poor.  Plutarch  says 
he  was  preferred  “ as  a man  least  obnoxious  to  either 
party,  having  neither  bpen  engaged  in  oppressions  with 
the  rich,  nor  entangled  in  necessities  with  the  poor;" 
and  that  4‘  though  he  rejected  absolute  authority,  lie 
discovered  a sufficient  spirit,  neither  making  conces- 
sions to  the  powerful,  nor  indulging  the  humour  of  his 


constituents."  The  mode  of  his  election  was  as  singular  Solon, 
as  the  occasion.  The  choice  had  been  usually  decided 
by  the  form  of  drawing  lots,  which  the  gods  were  sup-  a.  m. 
posed  to  over-rule,  but  Solon  was  elected  by  acclatna-  -T4IO. 
tion,  the  people  not  chusiug,  in  a case  of  so  much  im-  ».  c. 
porlanoe,  to  rely  even  on  their  divinities.  The  archon-  594. 
ship  of  Solon  is  dated  at  ahout  594  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  when  the  legislator  must  have  been  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.  Considering  the  period  assigned 
to  his  death,  he  probably  employed  several  years  in 
consolidating  his  code  of  jurisprudence. 

His  immediate  attention  was  now  directed  to  a case  I-***  ro- 
of peculiar  urgency,  the  condition  of  the  poor  under  ,Min*  ,u 
engagements  which  they  had  no  means  of  discharging, 

To  put  an  end  to  the  severities  inflicted  by  creditors, 
and  which  had  been  the  frequent  occasion  of  public 
disorder,  he  employed  his  authority,  which  was  in- 
deed that  of  a dictator,  by  publishing  an  ordinance, 
entitled  Sisachtkia,  or  the  discharge.  On  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  teim  there  arc  different  opinions.  It 
was  probably  designed  to  express  a general  remittance 
of  debts  of  every  description ; so  that  no  creditor  in 
future  should  be  permitted  to  take  for  security  the 
body  of  his  debtor.  Yet  some  have  supposed  that  the 
relief  consisted  not  in  cancelling  the  debt,  but  in  reduc- 
ing the  interest,  and  raising  the  value  of  money  ; the 
rm/rn,  for  instance,  from  the  value  of  73  to  that  of  100 
drachms.  Yet  the  former  explanation  best  agrees  with 
Solon’s  verses,  in  which  he  boasts  of  having  removed 
the  marks  from  mortgaged  houses;  alluding  to  a 
custom  of  placing  billets  on  those  which  were  held 
under  such  engagements. 

This  contrivance  of  Solon  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  his  recollection ; for  he  boasts,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  of  having  freed  many  of  the  peo- 
ples minds  from  apprehension,  and  their  bodies  from 
the  condition  of  slaves.  The  law  was,  indeed,  as 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  self-denying  generosity,  as  of 
his  philanthropy,  if  we  receive  the  aecouut  of  Laertius. 

He  says  that  Solon's  father  having  ♦*  left  him  in 
money  seven  thousand  talents,  which  were  owing  from 
several  men,  he  presently  remitted  all  those  debts, 
and,  by  his  example,  excited  others  to  discover  the 
same  lenity."  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch, where  he  mentions  three  of  Solou's  friends  who, 
on  a previous  knowledge  of  his  design  to  abolish  the 
debts,  and  not  to  divide  the  lands,  borrowed  large 
sums  of  the  rich,  and  purchased  estates.  This  brought 
on  him  reflections,  as  if  he  were  **  an  accomplice  in  the 
fraud.  The  charge,  however,  was  soon  refuted,  on  his 
being  the  first  to  comply  with  the  law,  by  remitting  a 
debt  of  five,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen  talents." 

The  effect  of  this  ordinance  has  been  variously  re- 
presented. The  name  dnekarge  is  attributed  to  the 
people's  approbation  of  the  measure.  Yet  Plutarch 
presently  adds,  that  it  “ satisfied  neither  the  poor  nor 
the  rich!"  the  first  having  desired  a division  of  lands, 
as  at  Sparta,  and  the  latter  resenting  the  “ cancelling  of 
their  bonds."  Yet  he  afterwards  describes  the  people 
as  “ sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  decree,  and  offering 
a public  sacrifice,  which  they  called  siancAtbia,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  discharge."  They  also  constituted 
Solon  law-giver.  “ committing  to  him  the  regulation 
of  the  whole  magistracies,  assemblies,  courts  of  judi- 
cature, und  senate,  leaving  him  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications, number,  and  time  of  meeting  for  them  all,  as 
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ut  his  pleasure.” 

a.  u.  Solon  soon  discovered  that  he  was  superior  to  the 
3410.  vanity  of  rejecting  any  thing  useful,  because  it  was  the 
b77- . work  of  another.  On  the  contrary,  hr  preserved  what- 

594  ever  lie  found  commendable  in  the  existing  institutions. 
“ Where  the  former  establishment  wus  tolerable,"  says 
Plutarch,  **  he  neither  applied  remedies,  nor  used  the 
incision* knilu,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole  in  disorder, 
and  be  unable  to  compose  it  ugain  in  the  temperature 
he  might  wish."  .Such  a conduct  was  well  calculated 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  people;  and,  indeed, 
his  reply  to  the  sarcasms  of  Auacharsis  sufficiently 
discovers  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Anacfoni:-'  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  according  to 
friciHbJiip  Herodotus,  arrived  at  Athens  about  the  47th  olympiad, 
v»ui  ton.  or  ycarg  before  the  Christian  aura.  The  story  of 
Ids  interview  with  Solon  is  told  by  Plutarch,  whose 
account,  however,  of  their  being  strangers  to  each  other, 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  their  previous  meeting  at 
Corinth,  where  all  the  sages  are  said  to  have  assem- 
bled. The  philosopher  sought  admission  to  Solon, 
expressing  n wish  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  Solon 
answered,  that  friendships  were  made  best  at  home. 
**  Then,"  said  Ai.acharsis,  “ do  you,  who  are  at  home, 
make  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me  into  your  house." 
Solon,  pleased  with  the  quickness  of  his  repartee,  bade 
him  welcome.  He  was  at  this  lime  occupied  in  his 
great  work  of  legislation,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  Plutarch  has  preserved,  though  Laertius 
has  only  mentioned  the  repartee. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  his  friend's  employment, 
Anacharsis  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one  should 
hope  to  control  the  avarice  und  inju*tice  of  mankind 
by  written  laws,  which  resembled  spiders'  webs,  as 
they  onlv  entangled  the  poor  and  defenceless,  while  the 
rich  and  powerful  easdy  broke  through  them.  Solon 
replied,  dial  agreements  are  kept  when  both  parties 
see  tlwir  interest  concerned  in  not  breaking  them ; and 
his  design  was,  to  make  his  laws  obviously  beneficial 
to  the  Athenians.  Plutarch  immediately  adds,  as  to 
the  event  of  Solon’s  legislation,  “ dial  Anacharsis  was 
nearer  the  truth,  in  his  conjecture,  dian  Solon  in  his 
hope."  Yet  there  is  a testimony  highly  creditable  to 
Solon's  expectation,  and  which  shows  that  his  laws 
were  still  held  in  esteem,  even  after  his  biographer 
was  in  his  grave.  So  late  as  a.  n.  130,  on  a complaint 
by  the  Athenians,  that  too  many  changes  had  been 
made  hi  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  emperor  Adrian  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  office  of  orchon,  and  restored  the 
ancient  law.  (Butler's //or<r  Jurulw*  SuUccinct2ro\.) 

The  exact  order  in  which  Solou  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  great  work  of  legislation  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained, nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  probable  than  the  first  act  ascribed  to  him, 
of  repealing  the  laws  of  Draco,  which  could  have  been 
but  ill  observed  after  the  expulsion  of  that  lawgiver; 
and,  indeed,  their  severity  had  rendered  them  imprac- 
ticable. Solon,  however,  now  formally  repealed  them 
all.  except  that  for  the  punishment,  of  murder : he  also, 
according  to  Laertius,  retained  the  law  against  idle- 
ness, which,  on  the  authority  of  Lysias,  the  orator, 
he  describes,  as  *•  written  bv  Draco,  but  enacted  by 
Solon,"  though  certainly  without  the  penalty  of  death. 

Solon  next  estimated  the  estates,  intending  to  leave 
the  great  offices  to  the  rich.  Such  as  had  a yearly 


income  of  five  hundred  measures  of  corn  he  placed  in  Solua. 
d«-  first  rank.  The  second  consisted  of  those  who 
could  keep  a horse,  or  whoso  lands  produced  three  A*  **• 
hundred  measures.  Those  were  in  the  third  class  who  3T10. 
hail  but  two  hundred  measures.  The  rest,  who  had  no  n.  c. 

property,  w<  ro  not  admitted  to  any  office ; they  had  594. 

only  a right  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly.  This 
right  soon  appeared  to  be  highly  important,  for  an  ap-  main*  die 
peal  laid  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  to  that  different 
ussembly.  Plutarch  adds,  Uiat  44  he  is  said  to  have  ,,W!I 

expressed  his  laws  with  some  obscurity,  on  purpose  to 
eularge  the  influence  of  the  popular  tribunal.  For,  as 
disputants  could  not  decide  their  differences  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
whole  botlv  of  citizens,  who  thus  had  all  controversies 
brought  before  them."- 

Desirous  yet  further  to  give  security  and  importance 
to  the  commonalty,  he  empowered  any  man  to  pro- 
secute the  odender,  in  behalf  of  a citizen  who  suffered 
damage  or  violence  ; and  in  reference  to  this  law,  ou 
l>eiug  asked  “ What  city  was  best  regulated  ? He 
answered,  4 That  in  which  those  who  are  not  injured, 
are  no  less  ready  to  prosecute  and  punish  offenders 
than  those  who  arc."' 

Plutarch,  who  has  thus  represented  Solon  as  solici- 
tous to  give  a preponderating  influence  to  the  people, 
presently  after  describes  him  as  detracting  from  their 
importance,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  a 
senate.  “ Observing  that  the  people,  now  discharged 
from  their  debts,  grew  insolent  ana  imperious,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  constitute  another  council,  or  senate  of  four 
hundred,  a hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all 
affairs  were  to  be  previously  considered;  and  he 
ordered  that  no  matter,  without  their  approbation, 
should  he  laid  before  the  general  assembly."  This  * 
senate  appear*  to  have  had  a power  like  that  of 
the  Lord*  of  Articles  over  the  parliament  of  .Scotland  ; 
for  to  them,  according  to  Robertson  (Hist.  b.  i.), 

44  every  motion  for  a new  law  was  first  made  and  ap- 
proved, or  rejected  by  them  at  pleasure."  Yet  as  the 
members  of  the  Athenian  senate  were  chosen  out  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  were  subject  to  annual  election, 
they  could  scarcely  maintain  an  opposite  interest. 

History  indeed  sufficiently  discovers,  that  when  Attica 
was  not  oppressed  by  some  tyranny,  the  popular  in- 
fluence was  little  controlled,  except  by  the  “ famous 
orators,"  whom  Milton  celebrates  : 

Those  umienu,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  ut  will  thut  fierce  dcmocrulio. 

Shook  tli'  arsenal  and  ful  min'd  over  Greece, 

To  Muoedon.  b>mI  Artaxrrsrs*  throne. 

The  senate  and  court  of  Areopagus,  of  which  Arch-  The  coart 
bishop  Potter  (Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  19.)  has  given  a full  and  of  ,he 
interesting  account,  were  rather  restored  and  regulated,  ^rcoPa8ua* 
than  established  by  Solon.  He  particularly  reinstated 
this  court  in  those  rights  which,  as  w«*  have  remarked, 
had  been  taken  from  it  by  Draco  and  bestowed  on  the 
E photic.  The  number  of  the  senators  has  been  dis- 
puted, whether  nine,  thirty-one,  or  fifty-one,  on  grounds 
which  are  detailed  by  Potter.  This  court  became  pro- 


* Plutarch  ((notes,  on  thW  subject,  the  following  verses  of  the 
legislator : — 

11  v mr  live  people  held  their  native  rights, 

L’ninjur'd.  unoppros'd.  The  great  restrain'd 
From  lawless  violence,  sod  the  poor  from  nqiijir,. 

By  uic,  their  mutual  shield. 
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Hioguphy.  verbiatty  venerable  in  the  ancient  world,  while  foreigners 
-'■w-  resorted  to  it  for  counsel,  or  referred  their  differences 
a.  m.  to  its  decision.  Nor  can  the  name  ever  lose  its  in- 
3410.  teres t,  while  we  recollect  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
«.  c.  Gentiles  there  first  taught  Christianity,  ut  Athens, 
594.  with  that  commanding  eloquence  which  the  rhetorician 
The  court  and  the  artist  have  alike  laboured  to  describe, 
of  the  **  To  this  court  of  Areopagus,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 

Arct'pngui.  Solon  *4  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  and 
the  power  of  enforcing  them.  To  this  tribunal  belonged 
also  the  custody  of  the  treasures  of  the  state,  the 
care  of  religion,  and  a tutoral  power  over  the  youth  of 
the  republic.  The  number  of  its  judges  was  various  at 
different  periods,  and  the  most  immaculate  purity  of 
character  was  essential  to  that  high  office."  Potter 
lias  collected  from  the  ancients  the  following  particu- 
lars. “All  thut  had  undergone  the  office  of  an  archon 
were  not  taken  into  this  senate,  but  only  such  of  them 
as  had  been  able  to  give  a satisfactory  uccount  of 
their  administration,  after  an  inquiry  which  was  ex- 
tremely severe,  rigorous,  and  particular.  To  have 
been  sitting  in  a tavern  was  a sufficient  reason  to  deny 
mi  arch  on's  admission  into  it;  aud  though  their  dignity 
was  usually  continued  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived, 
yet  if  any  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  any  immo- 
rality, he  was,  without  mercy  or  favour,  presently  ex- 
pelled. Nor  was  it  enough  that  their  lives  were  strictly 
innocent  and  unblamable,  but  something  more  was 
required  of  them;  their  countenances,  words,  actions, 
and  all  their  behaviour  must  be  composed,  serious, 
and  grave  to  a decree  beyond  what  was  expected  from 
other  (the  most  virtuous)  men.  To  laugh  in  their  as- 
sembly was  an  unpardonable  act  of  levity ; and  for  any 
of  them  to  write  a comedy,  was  forbidden  by  a particu- 
larpreccpt  of  the  law."— -(Antiq.  c.  xix.) 

The  powers  of  the  principal  archon.  and  the  origin 
of  his  appointment,  we  have  shown  in  the  life  of 
Draco.  Ilia  duties  in  the  civil  administration  of  jus- 
tice cannot  be  described  more  correctly  than  in  the 
words  of  a learned  writer  on  “ the  Grecian  Law,"  Mr. 
Butler,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  : 

Right*  and  u All  cases  respecting  the  rights  of  tilings  belonged 
duties  of  t0  tb€  jurisdiction  of  the  archon : he  had  six  inferior 
Use  arciwtu.  magjstratc,s  0f  the  same  name  for  his  assessors.  The 
person  who  sought  redress  in  a court  of  justice  de- 
nounced the  name  of  his  adversary  and  the  cause  of 
his  complaint  to  the  sitting  magistrate;  and  if  the 
sitting  magistrate  thought  the  cause  of  action  maintain- 
able. he  permitted  the  complainant  to  summon  the  de- 
fendant : if  the  defendant  disobeyed  the  summons  he 
was  declared  infamous ; if  lie  obeyed  it,  the  parties 
were  confronted,  and  were  at  liberty  to  interrogate  one 
another.  If  the  magistrate  thought  there  was  a pro- 
bable cause  of  action,  he  admitted  the  cause  into  court; 
here  the  pleadings  began,  and  were  continued  till  the 
parties  came  to  some  fact,  or  some  point  of  law,  as- 
serted on  one  side,  and  denied  by  the  other;  this 
brought  them  to  issue : then  all  the  pleadings  and  evi- 
dence in  the  causes  were  shut  up  in  a vessel  which  was 
carried  into  court.  The  archon  then  assigned  the 
judges  to  try  the  cause,  aud  they  decided  not  only  upon 
the  fact,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  case."  (lior.  JuriJ. 
cd.  ii.  p.  19.) 

Among  the  laws  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  the  government,  Plutarch  describes 
one  as  the  most  extraordinary,  which  declared  the  man 


infamout i who  remained  neutral  during  a sedition.  Solon. 
Aulus  Gellius  udds,  that  such  un  one  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  estates  and  to  be  sent  into  exile.  Plutarch  A-  **• 
applauds  this  law,  lest  a citizen  might  otherwise  deter-  3419- 
mine  to  consult  his  safety  till  be  saw  on  what  side  n.  c. 
victory  inclined.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  594, 

supposed,  a conscientious  citizen  might  be  unable  to 
discover  the  side  of  justice.  Another  regulation  was 
ill  calculated  to  advanca  public  improvement,  as  it  im- 
posed a heavy  responsibility  on  a projector;  for  ho 
that  propounded  a law  contrary  to  the  common  good 
wns  to  be  indicted,  leaving  the  question  of  good  or  evil 
to  the  uncertain  result  of  u popular  decision.  That  was 
a more  judicious  regulation  which  appointed  an  annual 
examination  of  the  laws,  to  correct  any  contradictions 
which  might  be  found  among  them.* 

The  fragments  of  the  Athenian  laws,  as  they  could 
be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  were  col- 
lected and  first  published  hv  Samuel  Petit  us.  in  1635, 
with  a commentary,  which  has  the  credit  of  Mr.  Butler's 
praise.  Of  this  collection.  Archbishop  Potter  professed 
to  avail  himself  in  his  Archtrolofcia  Graca.  brum  that 
work  chiefly  wc  shall  select  a few  specimens  of  tho 
manner  in  which  the  laws  of  Solon  appear  to  have  affected 
the  personal  and  domestic  condition  of  the  Athenians. 

As  to  their  worship,  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  were  Fragments 
annually  offered ; and  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  the  Athsnua 
offerer  carried  part  of  the  oblation  to  his  family,  ,4W,‘ 
leaving  the  remainder  as  a fee  to  the  priest.  No 
strange  god  could  be  woishipped  at  Athens,  till  ap- 
proved by  the  Areopagus;  and,  as  appears  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  on  this  law  that  St.  Paul  was 
brought  before  that  tribunal.  During  the  celebration 
of  new  moons  or  other  festivals,  all  business  uncon- 
nected with  the  feasts  was  suspended,  and  the  too 
common  employment  of  defamation  was  expressly  for- 
bidden. The  mitiateti,  who  must  be  natives,  dedicated 
the  garments  which  they  wore,  during  the  ceremony, 
in  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  ; and  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  divulge  the  mysteries. 

As  to  amusements,  Plutarch  mentions  a law  of  Solon  Amine- 
respecting  entertainments  at  the  public  charge.  He  racn,>* 
forbade  the  same  person  to  be  often  found  at  them,  and 
laid  a penalty  on  those  who  neglected  to  attend  when 
invited.  Yet,  from  an  anecdote  which  he  relates  of  a 
conversation  between  Solon,  in  his  old  age,  and  Thespis, 
it  appears  that  the  legislator,  though  himself  a poet, 
was  no  friend  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  these  the 
actors  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  no  archon 
was  to  he  exposed  in  a comedy. 

The  public  appearance  of  women  was  strictly  rogu-  Public  »p- 
lated,  according  to  Plutarch,  as  to  their  journeys,  P*"**® 
mournings,  and  sacrifices.  Ho  adds  the  following  ac-  0 
count:  “ They  were  to  travel  with  no  more  than  three 
habits,  and  tnoir  provisions  were  not  to  exceed  the 
value  of  an  oboiu*.  Their  basket  was  to  be  only  a 
cubit  in  height,  and  in  the  night  they  were  not  to  travel 
without  a torch.  At  funerals  (where  none  under  sixty 
years  of  age  could  attend)  they  were  forbidden  to  tear 
themselves,  and  no  hired  mourner  might  utter  lamen- 
tations. They  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  ox  on 
such  occasion* ; or  to  bury  more  than  three  garments 
with  the  body ; or  to  visit  any  tomb*  beside  those  of 
their  own  family,  except  at  the  time  of  interment." 

Marriage  was  sanctioned  by  a law  which  punished  a 
detected  adulterer  with  death;  while  an  adulteress  was 
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Biography.  forbidden  to  adorn  herself,  or  to  assist  at  the  public 
sacrifices ; or,  if  she  appeared,  she  might  have  her  gar- 
a.  m meats  torn  and  be  beaten,  though  not  so  us  to  be  killed 
3410.  or  disabled.  The  violation  of  virgins  was,  at  the  same 
b7^.  time,  punished  only  by  a tine. 

594,  As  to  children,  it  does  not  appear  so  clearly  that 
edu-  ^°*on  sanctioned  their  exposure,  os  we  have  seen  l.y- 
emtion  ofU  curgns  to  have  done.  Yet  the  custom  having  been 
ubildrco.  always  described  as  general  in  Greece,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Thebans,  and  as,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it 
was  reckoned  and  defended  by  him  as  a common  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  at  least  not  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  Solon.  Respecting  the  education 
of  children,  Solon  determined  that  their  first  instruction 
was  to  be  in  the  art  of  swimming  and  the  rudiments  of 
literature;  those  whose  prospects  or  abilities  were  but 
mean,  were  then  to  learn  husbandry,  manufactures,  and 
trades  ; but  those  whose  parents  could  atibrd  a genteel 
education  were  to  be  taught  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  ride;  to  study  philosophy,  learn  to  hunt, 
and  bu  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  He  who 
struck  his  parents,  or  refused  to  provide  for  tin  m,  was 
declared  infamous ; though  this  provision  was  not  ob- 
ligatory ou  bastards,  or  those  whom  the  parents  had 
neglected  to  educate  for  some  occupation. 

The  ingenious,  but  unfortunate.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his 
“ Code  of  Education,”  finds  fault  with  the  Athenian 
government,  because  there  was  “the  total  want  of  an 
established  education,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
state and  ho  extols,  in  contrast,  the  institutions  of 
Sparta,  where  “ no  father  had  a right  to  educate  liis 
children  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  own  fancy." 
To  this  it  was  justly  answered  by  Priestley,  in  his 
Remarks  (1765),  p.  163,  that  “ while  the  arts  of  life 
were  improving  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  Sparta 
derived  this  noble  prerogative  from  her  constitution, 
that  she  continued  the  nearest  to  her  pristine  barbarity ; 
and  in  the  space  of  near  a thousand  years  produced  no 
one  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  artist  of  any  kind."  He 
adds,  “ the  convulsions  of  Athens,  where  life  was 
in  some  measure  enjoyed,  and  the  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  bad  their  proper  exercise  and  gratification, 
arc  with  me  far  preferable  to  the  savage  uniformity 
of  Sparta." 

Taw*  it-  As  to  the  slaves,  who  formed  the  great  majority  in 
•iwrting  the  Greece,  though  not  honoured  with  the  name  of  people, 
staves.  the  laws  of  Solon  were  humane,  compared  to  those  of 
Lycurirus.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a work  on  the 
revenue  of  Athens,  attributed  to  Xenophon,  that  they 
were  branded,  and  sold  in  droves  like  cattle,  to  he 
employed  in  the  silver  mines  of  Attica.  But,  as  to  the 
domestic  slaves  especially,  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
an  unusual  protection  by  the  laws.  Above  all  may  be 
reckoned  t -at  law  which  suffered  “ any  slave  unable  to 
drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his  master,  to  quit 
his  service  for  one  more  gentle."  By  another  law,  a 
slave  was  allowed  to  buy  his  freedom.  Slaves  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  temples,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  plead,  or  give  evidence  in  any  court.  They  were  also 
forbidden,  as  well  as  women,  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Our  readers  who  would  further  investigate  the  laws 
which  Solon  enacted,  or  of  which  he  gave  the  hints  on 
which  his  successors  improved,  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  authorities  we  have  mentioned,  and  to  which  we 
have  here  been  principally  indebted.  We  now  continue 
the  history  of  the  lawgiver. 


Solou  decreed  that  his  laws  should  remain  in  force  Solo*, 
for  a hundred  years.  They  were  written,  according  to 
Plutarch,  “ upon  wooden  tables,  which  ought  be  turned  *■  *• 
round  in  the  oblong  cases  which  contained  them."  3410. 
He  adds,  that  some  remains  of  them  were  “ pres,  rved  b.  C. 
in  the  Prytaneum  " to  his  time ; and  we  have  seen  that  594. 
they  were  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Athens  lor  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Plutarch.  He  adds  that  “ the 
Thesmothette,  or  guardians  of  the  laws,  severally  took  an 
oath,  in  a particular  form,  by  a stone  in  the  market- 
place, that  for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedi- 
cate a golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight  with 
himself." 

However  Solon  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  die 
interests  of  all  parties,  in  compiling  his  laws,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expected  complete  success.  Plutarch 
says,  he  “ had  his  visitors  every  day  finding  fault  with 
some  of  them,  and  commending  others,  or  advising 
certain  additions  or  retrenchments.  But  the  greater 
part  desired  a reason  for  the  several  articles,  or  a 
precise  account  of  his  design."  Despairing  of  satisfying  Solum  again 
such  various  applications,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
country  for  at  least  ten  years,  during  which  his  laws  ‘ ' *' 

might  be  familiarized  to  the  peojde ; and  he  employed 
for  his  purpose  the  pretence  of  traffic. 

He  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he  conversed  with  the  VWu 
learned  priests,  and  borrowed  from  thorn  that  fable  of  KKyPL 
au  Atlantic  island,  on  which  Plato  improved.  From 
Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  appears  to  have 
remained  long  enough  to  construct  a city,  and  to  re- 
gulate its  institutions.  His  interview  with  Croesus, 
king  of  l.ydia,  is  next  related  ; hut,  l>y  Plutarch's  ad- 
mission, it  was  considered,  in  his  time,  as  a doubtful 
story.  It  is,  however,  one  which  will  never  cease  to  be 
told  for  its  edifying  moral.  Undozzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  monarch,  he  referred  him,  umong  others,  to  “a 
plain,  but  worthy  citizen  of  Athens"  for  a happier  man 
than  himself;  and  counselled  the  prince  not  to  deter- 
mine on  the  felicity  of  life  till  he  had  seen  its  conclu- 
sion. This  advice  is  said  to  have  been  remembered  by 
Crresus  when  he  was  about  to  be  burned  alive  by  his  con- 
queror, (if  to  Cyrus  such  cruelty  may  fairly  be  attributed,) 
and  became  the  occasion  of  saving  his  life. 

During  Solon's  absence,  which  probably  extended  Hi*  return, 
beyond  the  period  he  had  proposed,  the  Athenians  were 
divided  among  themselves,  aud  a prey  to  three  fac- 
tious men,  of  whom  one  was  Pisistratus.  Solon  at 
length  returned,  and  found  all  parties  united  to  do  him 
honour.  He,  however,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
declined  the  public  administration  of  tlie  government, 
but  laboured  in  private  to  reconcile  the  factions.  For 
a time  he  succeeded ; but  Pisistratus,  by  his  largesses 
to  the  common  people,  secured  their  attachment,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Solon,  usurped  the 
government.  The  legislator,  on  the  failare  of  this  last 
effort,  placed  his  weapons  at  his  door,  saying  “ I have 
exerted  all  my  power  to  defeud  my  country  and  to  pre- 
serve her  laws. 

Solon’s  friends  now  feared  for  liim,  but  Pisistratus 
was  disposed  rather  to  conciliate,  than  to  destroy 
his  relation.  The  old  man,  however,  would  not  dis- 
grace his  illustrious  life  by  suH'cnng  it  to  close  in  the 
court  of  a tvrant.  He  presently  withdrew  from  Athens, 
and,  according  to  I.aeriius,  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
might  justly  claim  the  rites  of  hospitality.  There,  accord-  Dies, 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
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Biogntphv.  year*, u with  this  command,  that  bis  hones  should  he  re- 
moved  to  Salunii,  and  being  burnt  to  ashes,  should  be 
a.  M.  scattered  over  the  island.”  This  account  is  treated  by 
3410.  Plutarch  as  fabulous,  though  he  admits  its  reception, 
h.  c.  among  others,  by  Aristotle. 

594.  Besides  what  1ms  been  incidentally  mentioned  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  about  a century  after  bis  death,  the 
Romans,  according  to  Livy.  lib.  iii.  e.  31,  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  his  jurisprudence,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  Athens  to  procure  a copy  of  his  code,  inc/yta* 
leges  Sulonis  describere.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
those  moderns  who  professedly  treat  of  laws,  several 
writers  have  strongly,  but  not  unfairly,  displayed  the 
imperfections  of  the  Athenian  as  well  as  the  Spartan 
coae. 

We  may  refer  to  HakcuiU  " On  the  Power  aud  Pro- 
vidence of  God,”  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Lelavd  in  his  “ Necessity 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,"  part  ii.  c.  3. ; and  espe- 
cially to  the  comparison  between  Moses,  Lycurgus,  and 
Solon,  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  “ Prise  Dissertations,"  by  the 
Society  of  Harlem.  Yet  whatever  were  the  excellencies 
or  defects  of  the  Athenian  sage,  he  was,  ns  a lawgiver, 
the  last  of  the  Greeks ; for,  as  Mr.  Butler  has  remarked, 
“ with  the  death  of  Solon  the  eera  of  Grecian  legislation 
finishes,  and  the  tera  of  her  military  glory  begins." 
Comparison  In  looking  back  upon  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  we 
briwt'en  that  kind  of  coincidence  between  the  wisest  of 

wloc*a  Ml  l**e'r  9tatutes  and  d,e  institutions  of  Moses,  upon  which 
it  is  but  just  and  philosophical  to  bestow  a brief  notice. 
At  the  close  of  the  life  of  Lycurgus,  we  ventured  to 
point  out  the  great  inferiority  of  his  various  provisions 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  In  the  life  of  Draco, 
we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  sanguinary  character 
of  his  laws.  These  may,  indeed,  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects, represented  inaccurately  : for  it  is  a singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  they  are  so  frequently  alluded  to, 
scarcely  any  fragments  of  them  have  been  preserved  in 
any  writer;  and  the  general  censure  of  them  seems 
founded  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
but  the  single  circumstance  of  their  punishing  with 
death  trivial  offences,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  of  Stagyrite,  and  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  plea  of  necessity,  founded  upon  the  temper  of  the 
times ; although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Greece 
was,  at  the  period  of  his  legislation,  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable anarchy.  At  the  close  of  the  life  of  Solon, 
upon  a review  of  those  law#  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  to  which  the  Grecian  legislators 
and  historians  have  taught  us  to  look  up  with  such 
admiration,  we  shall  find  many  important  cases  un- 
provided for,  and  others  capriciously  guarded  by  un- 
equal enactments.  If  proofs  appear  wanting  they  may  be 
found,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  them  here 
in  detail,  in  the  singular  contradictions  and  waverings 
in  his  laws  respecting  marriage  and  adultery.  Nor 
could  he  carry  into  completion  his  own  design.  Being 
compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  he  confessed  that 
his  laws  were  not  the  lies!  possible  institutions,  hut 
the  best  which  Athens  could  then  bear.  In  short, 
as  in  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  men,  fable  mixes 
with  truth,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 


tinguish them  ; darkness  and  light  alternately  appear  Solon, 
to  prevail  over  their  legislation.  In  all  these  cases  wc 
miss  that  eternal  stamp  of  consistency,  which  impresses  M. 
so  much  sublimity  upon  the  rode  of  the  Jewish  iegisia-  3410. 
tor.  His  character  and  life  appear  in  open  day,  un-  p.  c. 
mingled  with  fable;  and  his  principles,  although  bear-  594. 
ing  in  their  application  more  immediately  upon  the 
people  for  whom  lie  legislated,  are  so  pure,  so  true, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  they  have  become  a basis 
for  legislators  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
must  stand  for  ever.  For  can  it  be  doubted  upon  an 
impartial  inspection  of  the  fragments  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  especially  when  these  are 
associated  with  certain  facts  in  their  history,  that  some  of 
their  wisest  institutions  were  borrowed  from  traditions  of 
the  Hebrew  code?  It  would  he  too  much  to  infer  this, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  other  considerations;  from 
the  stress  which  they  all  lay  upon  obedience  to  parents, 
since  this  might  be  said  to  he  a law  of  nature,  founded 
upon  her  most  powerful  instincts;  or  the  enactment 
that  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  offered  to  the 
Deity;  since  this  might  be  referred  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  prescribing  to  gratitude  so  significant  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  bounty:  and  the  mere 
circumstance  of  these  appointments  being  found  in  the 
law'  of  Moses,  would  not  necessarily  prove  the  origina- 
tion of  them  there.  But  when  we  come  to  the  specific 
provision  made  for  the  priests  from  the  altar;  and  the 
injunction  that  the  aacrificcr  should  carry  home  a part 
of  his  offering,  there  appears  to  be  a more  visible  tra- 
duction of  the  Grecian  from  the  Hebrew  institutions. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  singular  circumstance  that 
Solon  wrote  his  laws  from  right  to  kjt,  obviously  the 
Hebrew  method  of  writing;  an  imitation  that  would 
suggest  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  characters  in  which  those  laws,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed,  were  originally  written.  To 
strengthen  the  whole  of  this  presumption,  (if  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  he  nothing  more)  it  is  well-known  that  Solon 
travelled  into  Egypt  with  the  design  of  gathering  the 
wisdom  of  former  ages,  previous  to  the  formation  of  his 
laws  ; Egypt  being  at  that  time  the  depository  of  ori- 
ental science  and  literature,  and  that  Lycurgus  is 
acknowledged  to  have  borrowed  many  ofhts  laws  from 
Crete,  with  which,  through  the  Phenicians,  the  Jews 
had  evident  intercourse ; and  through  the  same  chan- 
nel the  knowledge  of  their  institutions  reached  these 
distinguished  countries,  and  from  them  were  derived 
to  Greece.  This  conclusion  accords  again  with  the 
whole  history  of  Grecian  philosophy,  the  principles  of 
which  were,  by  the  confession  of  Plato  himself,  and 
other  eminent  sages,  gathered  from  the  Syrians,  ano- 
ther name,  as  employed  by  these  writers,  for  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  less  obnoxious  to  their  prejudices 
against  this  singular  atid  secluded  people.  Those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  subject  treated  at  large, 
and  proved  by  the  most  ample  and  erudite  researches, 
may  be  gratified  by  consulting  Oak's  Court  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  testimonies  which  relate  more  im- 
mediately to  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  collected  in  vol.  i« 
b.  iii.  c.  9.  of  that  work. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 


TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 


We  closed  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  God* 
chosen  people,  in  our  last  chapter,  at  the  gloomy  period 
of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hezekiah  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  was  applying  himself  with  pious  zeal  to 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and  the  reformation  of  his 
people.  He  opened  and  repaired  the  temple,  sanctified 
the  Levites,  offered  sacrifices,  proclaimed  a solemn 
passover,  to  which  he  invited  the  Israelites  with  his 
own  people ; ordered  the  courses  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  ; made  provision  for  public  service ; appointed 
proper  officers  to  superintend  and  apply  the  offerings, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  purity 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  most  memorable  events  of  his  reign  are — the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  whose  army 
was  miraculously  destroyed;  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah, 
from  which  he  was  miraculously  recovered;  fifteen  years 
being  added  to  his  life,  accompanied  by  an  extraordi- 
nary sign  in  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  fifteen  degrees;  the  complimentary  visit  of 
the  envoys  from  Babylon,  to  whom,  in  the  elation  of 
his  mind,  he  showed  all  his  treasures,  and  for  which 
he  was  censured,  and  their  future  capture  by  the  Baby- 
lonians foretold ; but,  as  these  are  particularized  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  biographical  depart- 
ment of  this  work,  they  are  slightly  glanced  at  here;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  after  an  honourable 
and  useful  career,  he  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign ; and  was  buried 
with  great  distinction,  lamented  by  all  his  people. 

Manasseh,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  was  far  unlike  his  father;  his  first  work  was  to 
undo  all  that  his  pious  ancestor  had  effected,  and  to 
overthrow  whatever  he  had  established.  He  restored 
idolatry,  and  added  to  it  the  most  infamous  riles ; his 
reign  was  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  he  was 
said  to  44  fill  Jerusalem  with  blood."  This  career  of 
wickedness  was  terminated  by  his  being  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  kin^  of  Assyria  ; who  carried 
him  into  Babylon  (which  city  he  had  captured  about 
six  years  before,  reigning  sole  monarch  over  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians),  and  cast  him  into  a dungeon. 
Solitude  and  suffering  brought  reflection  and  repent- 
ance, and  he  returned  to  the  God  of  his  father  with 
bis  whole  heart,  who  vouchsafed  him  a happy  emanci- 

VOL.  IS. 


pation  from  his  bondage.  Upon  his  restoration  to  his  Kingdom  of 
kingdom,  he  cleansed  it  from  the  idolatry  which  he  Judah, 
had  introduced  ;*  repaired  and  fortified  Jerusalem,  and 
died  in  peace  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
a long  reign  of  fifty-five  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded,  but  that  he  adopted  the  evil  practices  of 
his  father,  without  sharing  his  repentance.  He  was  j 
killed  by  his  own  servants,  after  having  held  the  sceptre 
only  two  years.  The  conspirators  were  put  to  death  3353 
by  the  people,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  rebellion ; — 

but  when  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  mur- 
dered  sovereign,  placed  his  son  Josiah,  then  a child  L|)U(, 
of  eight  years  old,  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. ... 

No  sooner  did  this  amiable  monarch  arrive  at  an  age 
when  he  could  think  and  act  for  himself,  than  he  ef-  P J 
fected  a complete  reformation  in  his  kingdom.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixteenth  of  his  age, 
he  sought  the  Lord  ; and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  or  twentieth  of  his  age,  he  began  to  remove  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and  ceased  not  until  he  had 
destroyed  them  : a work,  however,  which  occupied  him 
many  years  fully  to  accomplish.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  repaired  the  temple;  and  the  book  of 
die  law  was  found,  and  read  to  the  kin?;  who,  deeply 
affected  at  its  contents,  sent  to  Huldah,  the  pro- 
phetess, by  whom  the  threatened  judgments  were  con- 
firmed ; yet,  she  added,  that  on  account  of  the  piety 
of  Josiah,  he  should  be  exempt  from  sharing  them,  and 
they  should  not  take  place  until  after  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  The  youthful  monarch  assembled  his 
people,  and  caused  the  law  to  be  read  to  them  ; ap- 
pointed a passover,  and  restored  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  then  proceeded  with  renovated  zeal  to  n*  ^ 
extinguish  the  remains  of  idolatry;  in  the  prosecu-  nation, 
tion  of  which  holy  service,  he  came  to  the  altar  of 
Bethel,  and  fulfilled  a prediction  delivered  centu- 
ries before,  in  taking  the  bones  of  Jeroboam's  priests 
out  of  their  sepulchres,  and  burning  them  upon  it, 
while  the  ashes  of  the  man  of  (rod  who  haa  fore- 
told its  destruction  remained  undisturbed.  In  the 
midst  of  tliis  active  zeal,  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  warred  against  the  king  of  Assyria;  and  Josiah, 
considering  himself  under  some  engagement  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  Egyptian  king 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  meddling  in  the 
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affair,  withstood  Pharaoh-necho,  and  wa*  to  severely 
wounded  iu  the  battle,  that  he  died  upon  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with  lamentations,  in  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  bore  a distinguished  part 

His  son  Jehoahaz  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only 
three  months;  a space  sufficient,  however,  to  show 
how  unlike  he  was  to  his  pious  father.  The  king  of 
Egypt,  who  had  triumphed  over  Josiah,  set  aside 
Jehoahaz,  and  placed  his  brother  Eliakim  upon  the 
throne;  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim,  taking 
the  deposed  monarch  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
held  him  prisoner  until  he  died.  The  monarchy  of 
Judah  was  now  fast  hastening  to  extinction.  Jchoia- 
kim  held  his  crown  of  Pharaoh-necho  at  a heavy  tri- 
bute : but  a new  and  illustrious  opponent  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Nebuchadkexzar,  who  also  rendered 
him  tributary  for  three  years,  after  which  he  rebelled, 
and  in  his  resistance  originated  those  calamities  which 
terminated  in  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  After  a reign 
of  eleven  years  of  misery  and  violence  he  died,  leaving 
the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who 
held  it  only  three  months,  during,  which  he  dis- 
covered the  same  evil  tendencies  with  his  father,  and 
at  the  dose  of  which  he  was  displaced,  and  carried 
captive  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchaonezzar,  who  made 
Zedekiah,  the  brother  of  the  deposed  monarch,  king 
of  Judah.  Even  the  terrible  calamities  he  had  wit- 
nessed had  no  influence  upon  the  new  sovereign,  who 
followed  the  same  evil  course  with  his  immediate 
predecessors.  At  length  he  also  rebelled  against  the 
icing  of  Babylon,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  and 
who  now  sent  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  slew  the  princes 
of  the  royal  house  in  sight  of  their  miserable  father, 
whose  eyes  he  afterwards  put  out,  and  thus  finally  over- 
threw the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  terminated  in  Zede- 
kiah, whom  he  imprisoned  in  Babylon,  where  he  died. 

Such  was  the  captivity  of  Judah,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a brief  review,  rendered  necessary  to  bring 
together  events  which  were  drawn  out  through  three 
reigns.  It  was  commenced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
completed  by  his  general  Ncbuzar-adan.  The  interval 
between  the  first  devastation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  its  total  overthrow  by  his  servants, 
was  about  twenty-two  years.  It  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim.  606  years  before  Christ.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  the  city  on  the  1 2th  day  of  the  9th 
month,  called  Cosfev,  which  answers  to  our  Nox ember, 
and  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews  as  an  annual  fast,  in 
remembrance  of  this  event.  Among  the  captives  of 
this  first  invasion  were  Danibl,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah;  called  in  Babylon,  Bcltcshazzor,  Shadmch, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  The  interval  between  the 
commencement  and  the  consummation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  crowded  with  important  transac- 
tions ; some  of  which  are  recorded  by  Jeremiah,  and 
others  by  Daniel.  The  reading  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah 
pronouncing  these  judgments  before  Jehoiakim,  who 
was  not  rendered  sensible  of  his  wickedness  by  the  first 
desolation  of  his  country,  excited  the  most  infuriate 
emotions,  and,  having  first  cut  it  in  pieces  with  his  own 
Hand,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  Jews  kept  also 
the  29th  day  of  Catfeu  a fast,  in  memory  of  the  impiety 
of  the  monarch  by  whom  this  important  writing  was 
destroyed. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  second 
after  the  death  of  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel 


explained  the  first  vision  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  which  Kingdom  of 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.  Judah 

The  other  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  to 
the  expulsion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  society,  follow  * 

in  the  order  in  which  they  are  there  narrated ; and 
conduct  us  to  the  total  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  1*.  c. 
Nebuzar-adan,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah ; which  was  688. 
accompanied  with  the  most  horrible  circumstances  of  Succession 
rigour  and  cruelty.  The  temple  was  spoiled  of  all  its  uf  event*, 
riches  and  furniture,  and  was  burned,  together  with  the 
royal  palace.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ; the  city 
was  totally  dismantled : and  the  whole  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  escaped  the  sword,  were  led  into  captivity, 
or  reduced  to  slavery.  This  event  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3416,  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  before  Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  four 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

While  Providence  was  thus  pursuing  its  solemn  and 
irresistible  march  to  punish  a people  so  distinguished 
by  its  favours,  so  notorious  for  ingratitude,  and  who 
were  hastening  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities, 
many  eminent  prophets  arose,  as  the  ministers  of  Tli« 
mercy  to  the  penitent,  or  the  heralds  of  impending  ph***-  i>r 
ruin  to  the  obstinately  rebellious.  This  is  a feature  in  l*“* 
the  moral  government  of  God  too  prominent,  and  the 
messengers  were  themselves  too  eminent,  to  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  The  first  circumstance  is  stated,  with 
the  most  touching  simplicity  and  pathos,  by  the  sacred 
historian : “ the  Loril  God  of  their  fathers  seul  to 
them  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  send- 
ing: because  he  had  compassion  on  his  people,  and 
on  his  dwelling-place.”  The  last  will  appear,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  amongst  those  who  were  employed 
as  prophets, during  that  eventful  period,  to  the  Israelites 
anu  other  nations,  the  names  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 

Micah,  Nahum,  Joel,  Zcphaniah,  and  liabukkuk,  are 
conspicuous;  and  may  here,  therefore,  with  propriety 
precede  those  of  their  more  illustrious  contemporaries 
or  successors  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Jonah,  the  son  of  Amitlai,was  a Galilean,  of  Gath-  Jonah, 
hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  (that  is,  the  srvond  Jeroboam), 
kings  of  Israel.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  nameless  prophet  sent  to  by  Elisha,  to  anoint 
Jehu  : it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  can  be  onty 
conjecture,  and  of  conjecture  there  is  no  end.  Wc  have 
never  felt  ourselves  justified  in  indulging  it,  or  we  could 
amuse  our  readers  with  various  plausible  hypotheses 
respecting  this  prophet,  of  whom  so  little  is  known, 
some  of  which  are  destroyed  by  facts,  and  all  of  which 
must  be  necessarily  uncertain. 

The  only  history  upon  which  any  dependence  can 
be  placed,  is  that  found  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  among  the  minor  prophets;  so  called,  not  lie- 
cause  they  were  later,  for  some  of  them  were  still 
earlier  than  their  more  distinguished  compeers;  not 
because  they  were  less  inspired,  for  their  predictions  re- 
ceived the  full  confirmationof  Providence;  but  because 
their  prophecies  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  others. 

Wc  first  become  acquainted  with  Jonah,  in  the  Scat  to 
opening  of  his  commission  against  Nineveh,  whose  Ntoeteh. 
destruction  he  was  commanded  to  foretel  ; when 
more  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  than  concerned  for 
the.  glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  the  people  to 
whom  his  commission  related,  he  was  only  anxious  to 
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V* <«?*  relinquish,  or  escape  his  arduous  and  difficult  office. 

He  adopted  a singular  method  to  effect  this  purpose  ; 
a.  ®.  id  taking  ship  to  T&rshUh,  u to  flee  from  the  presence 
3416.  of  the  Lord."  The  superstitious  and  irrational  notions 
aTc.  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  which  fancied  gods  of 
568.  the  mountains  and  of  the  Tallies,  the  woods  and  the 

Embark*  pla*n*»  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ; might  almost  induce 

fur  T*f.  os  to  suppose  that  he  was  willing  to  believe  Jehovah 

finish,  to  be  a local  deity;  or  did  he  imagine  that,  if  he 

could  shift  the  commission  for  a season,  or  evade  it, 
by  travelling  abroad,  it  would  be  altogether  relin- 
quished, and  so  reluctant  a messenger  be  exchanged 
for  one  more  prompt  to  the  service  ? 

He  had  no  sooner  embarked,  however,  than  a tempest 
arose,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck. 
In  vain  the  mariners  implored  their  idols  to  pity  and 
save  them  ; the  storm  increased  every  moment.  After 
casting  overboard  whatever  might  tend  to  lighten  the 
ship,  and  employing  all  possible  means  to  save  them- 
selves, the  captain,  having  missed  one  of  his  passengers, 
found  Jonah  asleep  in  the  body  of  the  vessel,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  hurricane  ; and  being,  with 
all  the  seamen,  satisfied  that  an  extraordinary  judg- 
ment had  overtaken  them,  they  resolved  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  day,  in  every 
doubtful  case,  and  particularly  if  it  were  a religious 
one ; they  cast  lots,  to  ascertain  on  whose  account 
this  calamity  had  befallen  them,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Jonah.  Closely  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
he  dow  confessed  his  fault  ami  folly ; and,  impelled 
by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  assured  them,  that 
their  only  safely  consisted  in  consigning  him  to  the 
waves.  Unwilling  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity, 
they  laboured  to  subdue  their  difficulties  and  escape 
their  peril : but,  finding  all  human  effort  unavailing, 
and  uie  fury  of  the  tempest  augmenting,  at  length 
they  yielded  to  their  saa  circumstances,  and  threw 
their  dangerous  and  offending  passenger  overboard. 

It  was  then  that  a miracle  wua  wrought  which  has 
amused  infidelity,  and  employed  its  criticisms,  in  all 
Swallowed  ages.  **  Now  Jehovah  had  prepared  a great  fish  to 
by  the  fisb.  swallow  up  Jonah : and  Jonah  wua  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish  three  day*  and  three  nights. * We  cannot  admit 
that  any  vessel  is  intended  by  the  term  jt  in  the  He- 
brew, or  eyroc,  which  is  employed  by  our  Lord  ; be- 
cause, although  such  a deduction  is  possible  from  mere 
verbal  criticism,  the  result  is  at  variance  with  the  con- 
text in  both  case*,  and  can  only  be  deduced  by  doing 
violence  to  the  natural  import  of  the  expressions.  The 
terms  Viii  in  and  mjroc,  signify  alike  a great  fish, 
without  determining  the  species;  although  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  the  latter,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a xchafe.  This  fact  removes  the  objection  arising 
from  the  narrow  passage  of  the  throat  of  the  whale, 
in  comparison  with  his  size,  which,  it  is  said,  renders 
It  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  a man.  The  fish,  if  of 
any  natural  species,  might  be  of  the  shark  kind,  of  whose 
voracity  and  ability  to  swallow  so  considerable  a bulk  as 
the  human  body  we  have  other  instances  : but  what  is 
not  affirmed  in  the  narrative,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  decide.  It  is  farther  expressly  said,  that  44  Je- 
hovah prepared  a great  fish  ;*  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
upon  every  possible  interpretation,  that  a miracle  was 
wrought  in  this  case ; and  when  once  the  ordinary 
limits  of  nature  are  exceeded,  it  rests  not  with  man 
to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  operation.  Aa  if  to  an- 


ticipate the  cavils  of  scepticism  upon  a history  so  brief,  Kiugdom  Q f 
so  simply  narrated,  and  to  replete  with  miracle,  our  Jwlafc, 
Lord  pledges  his  own  character  to  its  veracity,  by  two 
appeals  to  its  circumstances  (not  to  mention  other,  a.  m. 
ami  constant  allusions  to  it,  throughout  the  subsequent  3416. 
scriptures);  the  one,  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites,  *“c. 
as  a condemnation  of  the  age  aud  generation  iu  which  5%Q, 
he  lived- — the  other,  the  miraculous  event  just  recited, 
as  a sign  of  his  own  death  and  resurrection —precisely 
agreeing  with  die  time  lie  should  occupy  the  tomb.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  refer  an  event  of 
such  infinite  moment  that  all  Christianity  rested  upon  it, 
u»  well  in  its  principles  as  in  its  prospects,  to  any  fact 
disputable  in  itself,  or  doubted  by  his  countrymen  ; or 
that  a Teacher  of  Truth  (and  such  even  his  adversa- 
ries have  allowed  him  to  be),  a man  of  unimpeachable 
veracity  and  integrity,  should  adopt  a mere  legend,  or 
give  any  countenance  to  a fable.  Yet  the  matter  so 
stands,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Jonah 
must  be  admitted  in  all  its  miraculous  features,  or  the 
judgment,  integrity,  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  im- 
peached. It  is  further  remarkable,  that  among  the 
few  fragments  of  antiquity  remaining  to  us,  this  little 
history  should  receive  from  them  larger  confirmation 
than  some  others  of  greater  extent  and  magnitude. 

The  heathens  have  preserved  the  fact,  but  applied  it  to  Huthtit 
Hercules ; inditlmu  of 

T.WMJW  Ak*tjc,  n rrrt  yr*3u;  the  fatlV 

Tpram?  if**X»4*  *“<X*f**  *“•*. 

Lveoruaos. 

" That  fam’d  fkrrr.jsigJiIrtt  Hot),  wltom  of  old, 

**  Triton'*  carckarim**  dog,  with  horrid  jaw* 

“ DeTour'd.” 

.Tineas  Gazstis,  recording  the  same  event,  which 
also  he  refers  to  Hercules,  employs  the  very  term  njroc, 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  by  St.  Matthew,  fbrrtp  xar 
TlpnrX^c  a&rcu,  ftappnycivijc  r»jc  W«C,  ’uc  CirXii  m 
KHTOY2  raraxofbjrai  rai  ftnew^reOat.  “ As  Hercules 
is  alsoreported,  when  he  was  shipwrecked,  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  a (nyroc)  reha/e  (or  great  JUk);  and  yet 
to  have  been  saved." — (JEneas  Gazans  Theophrasto ), 

That  Hercules  should  have  been  substituted  for  Jonah 
can  excite  no  just  astonishment;  since  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges,  that  to  advance  the  fame  of  this  distin- 
guished favourite,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to 
him  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  noble  in  history,  to 
whomsoever,  the  real  praise  is  due.  They  plunder 
every  other  celebrated  character,  of  whatever  country, 
of  ail  his  merit,  to  adorn  their  fabled  hero  with  the  spoils 
stolen  from  truth,  and  honestly  belonging  to  others. 

Jonah  was  emancipated  from  his  terrific  and  miracii- 
lons  prison;  and  thus  admonished,  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  original  command,  advanced  to  Nineveh;  to 
compass  which  required  three  days  journey,  it  being, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  twenty-five  leagues  in  Jl 

circumference,  and  contained  120,000  persons  ,f  who  t,lc'rU 
could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,*’  by  which  we  may  presume  children  to  be  especially 
intended ; and  a*  these  are  usually  estimated  at  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  the  rcsnlt 
will  be,  that  Nineveh  contained  600,000  inhubitnnts — 
u and  also  much  cattle."  This  is  the  compassionate 
argument  used  by  the  Father  of  mankind  for  sparing 
his  creatnres  ; and  in  his  expostulation  with  the  angry 
prophet,  he  showed  that  he  **  cared  for  oxcn.,f 

* like  on  wo  ntrvnrlKi  is  U*r  shark. 
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Il'tttrirv  At  the  Awful  message  of  Jonah,  the  Ninevitex  fasted 
& and  repented;  and  the  threatening,  lieinf  condi* 

a.  m.  tioual,  was  repealed.  The  example  of  humiliation 
154 1 (S.  was  set  by  the  sovereign,  who  descended  from  his 
^“Cm  throne,  clothed  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  depre- 
588.  cated  the  Divine  vengeance.  Calmet  supposes  this 
king:  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  known 
in  profane  authors  by  the  name  of  Anacynd.urnxa,  or 
Anabaxanis ; and  called  Phul  in  the  scriptures.  That 
he  might  have  been  the  Phul  of  the  Bible  is  not  impro- 
bable ; but,  whether  known  by  his  scripture  or  his 
heathen  name,  he  was  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  must 
remain  a question,  while  it  is  even  doukUul  whether 
such  a man  as  Sardanapalus  ever  lives! ; tu  o persons 
of  the  most  opposite  qualifies  being  called  by  (hat 
name,  and  both  of  those,  perhaps,  fictitious. 

Jonah,  having  fulfilled  his  commission,  retired  to  the 
environs  of  the  city,  resolved  to  wait  the  result,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  chosen  the  destruction  of  the 
place  than  that  his  prediction  should  appear  to  fail. 
The  climate  of  Nineveh  was  most  trying — score hingly 
hot  by  day,  and  intensely  cold  at  night.  He  made  a 
booth  as  a temporary  shelter;  and  a gourd,  a plant  of 
the  country  of  remarkably  rapid  growth  ( kikajon J, 
sprang  up  over  his  retreat,  and  afforded  him  a deeper 
shadow  by  day,  and  a better  covering  at  night.  As  it 
was  said  to  be  44  prepared,"  it  was  probably  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  plants,  as  well  by  the  complete- 
ness of  its  umbrage,  as  by  the  rapidity  of  its  produc- 
tion. Jonah  rejoiced  in  its  shadow  : but  a worm  was 
also  “ prepared an  insect  devoured  the  root,  ami  it 
perishea  in  a night,  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  that 
the  prophet,  finding  himself  exposed  to  the  united  ac- 
tion of  a scorching  sun  and  a parching  east  wind,  was 
moved  with  anger  and  impatience.  It  was  then  that 
the  noble  reproof  was  given,  already  adverted  to,  which 
placed  in  so  striking  a point  of  view  the  selfishness  of 
the  man,  and  the  compassion  of  the  Deity.  After  this 
Jonah  disappears.  We  read  of  him  in,  another  portion 
of  the  scriptures,  and  on  another  occasion ; when  he 
foretold  the  second  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  “ restore 
the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath,  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain”  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.);  but  whether 
this  prediction  were  uttered  before  or  after  the  events 
which  we  hare  recited,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ; 
and  nothing  further  respecting  him  is  known  from  any 
authentic  record. 

Amoi.  Amos  also  flourished  about  this  time.  His  birth- 

place is  unknown.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  not 
educated  among  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  nor  was  he 
the  descendant  of  a prophet,  but  a man  of  no  preten- 
sions, and  occupying  a humble  station  in  life.  14  1 was 
a herdman,  and  a dresser  of  sycamore  fruit : and  the 
Lord  took  me  as  I followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto 
me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  of  Israel."  He  be- 
gan to  prophesy  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake.  He  was  charged  with  a conspi- 
racy against  Jeroboam  the  Second,  because  of  the 
sharpness  with  which  he  reproved  the  sins  of  his 
people;  and  was  severely  threatened  by  Amaziah,  the 
high-priest  of  Bethel  — with  how  little  effect,  the  fide- 
lity of  his  plain,  but  pointed  predictions  will  testify. 
He  retired,  however,  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
dwelt  at  Tekoah.  He  foretold  the  invasions  of  Phul 
and  Tiglath-pilescr : and  reproved  the  Israelites  in 
language  as  distinguished  for  its  energy  as  for  its 


sublimity.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  cannot  KiagOmnof 
be  ascertained.  Ho  lives  only  in  his  prophetic  testi-  Judah, 
mony — and  this  shall  outlive  the  world. 

Host. a,  whose  predictions,  from  their  extent  and  va-  A*  **• 
riety  occupy  a larger  space  among  the  minor  prophets,  T4H>. 
does  not  appear  more  conspicuous  than  Amos  on  the  b.  c. 
page  of  history.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Satuaria,  588. 
and  his  prophecies  principally  regard  that  state,  then  Hose*, 
fast  verging  towards  its  ruin.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
phesied under  the  reigns  of  Tzziuli,  Jolham,  Aliaz,  and 
Hezekiah  ; and  must  have  been,  therefore,  contem- 

ftorary  with  Isaiah,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  length  of 
ife.  The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea,  is  not  that  they  are  very  pathetic 
and  energetic,  for  his  style  is  rather  concise,  senten- 
tious, and  abrupt,  nor  that  they  were  enforced  by  sym- 
bols, for  this  mode  was  also  prescribed- to,  and  prac- 
tised by  Ezekiel ; but  that  he  was  permitted,  nay  en- 
joined, to  adopt  a type  which  appears  to  the  present 
age  to  involve  an  immoral  connection.  44  Go,  Lake 
unto  thee  a wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whore- 
doms : for  the  land  hath  committed  great  whoredom, 
departing  from  the  Lord.*  And  it  appears,  from  the 
whole  account  given,  that  this  cannot  be  understood 
figuratively,  but  must  signify  a real  transaction.  The 
Baron  do  Toll  illustrates  this  circumstance  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  those  temporary  marriages, 
unknown  to  us,  but  common  in  the  east.  He  says, 

44  There  - is  also  another  kind  of  marriage,  which, 
stipulating  the  return  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise 
the  time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This 
contract  is  called  cauin ; and,  properly  speaking,  is 
only  au  agreement,  made  between  the  parties  to  live 
together,  for  such  a price,  during  such  a time."  Such 
a contract  is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Hosea.  Mr. 

Hanncr  observes,  respecting  contracts  for  temporary 
wives,  from  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  which  are  made 
before  the  cadi,  that 44  there  is  always  the  formality  of 
a measure  of  corn  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  sum 
of  money  that  is  stipulated.”  These  circumstances  will 
serve  to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  and  to  prove, 
that  however  singular  in  itself  that  transaction  was,  it 
accorded  with  the  customs  of  the  country  and  of  the 
age.  44  So  I bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of 
silver,  and  for  an  homer  of  barley,  and  an  half  homer 
of  barley.  And  I said  unto  her,  thou  sliolt  abide  for 
me  many  days : thou  shah  not  play  the  harlot,  and 
thou  shah  not  be  for  another  man ; so  will  1 also 
be  for  thee."  That  this  transaction  was  intended  to 
expose  the  idolatry  and  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites, 
is  fully  shown  by  the  prophet  himself. 

Micau,  the  Morasthitc,  prophesied  in  the  reigns  offtwilr. 
Jolham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  Moresa, 
or  Marasha,  of  which  place  he  is  named,  was  a village 
in  the  south  of  Judah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleuthcropolis. 

His  predictions  relate  to  his  native  country,  and  to  the 
kingdom  which  separated  from  it ; since  lie  expressly 
terms  them  44  a vision  concerning  Jerusalem  and  Sa- 
maria." Some  parts  of  them  were  evidently,  therefore, 
written  before  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  prophesied  longer  than  Hosea.  His 
style  possesses  great  energy,  copiousness,  pathos,  and 
sublimity;  not  without  singular  beauty  and  elegance. 

There  are  distinct  predictions  in  the  book  bearing  his 
name,  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  eloquence  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  prophets,  and  which  will  bear  a 
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H Wit* , comparison,  without  injury,  even  with  Isaiah  himself. 

. '’■w' Tim  substance  of  hi*  prophecies  agrees  with  those  of 
a.  m . hir  contemporaries  : the  iniquities  of  Israel  ami  of 
3416.  Judah,  which  are  reproved  with  sharpness  and  fidelity; 

the  impending  ruin  of  tliesc  monarchies,  and  by 
588*  *hal  nations  it  should  be  effected ; the  future  re- 
storation of  them,  according  to  the  divine  promise; 
and  all  turning  upon  that  glorious  centre  of  providence 
and  grace,  to  wnich  all  prophecy  hastened,  ami  in 
which  it  terminated—  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Micah 
is  distinguished  also  for  having  fixed  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  expressly  at  Bctli-lehem  (Ephratah),  in  lan- 
guage too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood,  and  allowed 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  (Mic.  v.  2.)  There  is  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  respecting  a prophecy  of  Micah, 
Jer.  xxvi.  11  — 24,  which  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  latter  prophet,  while  the  fearful  Urijnh 
was  slain.  The  time  of  Micah's  death  is  uncertain,  and 
his  sepulchre  unknown ; although  it  is  conjectured  that 
he  was  buried  at  Morasha. 

N*hum.  Nahum,  the  Elkoshitc,  so  called  from  a little  village 
of  Galilee,  occupies  a small,  hut  splendid  space  among 
the  predictions  of  those  times.  Josephus  supposes 
him  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jotham ; and 
say*  that  his  prophecies  were  accomplished  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  after  they  were  delivered.  But 
the  best  and  most  accurate  chronologers  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Hexckiah,  and  couclude  that  his  predic- 
tions were  delivered  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Ka- 
maria  by  Shalmaneser.  Accordingly  his  book  opens 
with  a sublime  exhibition  of  the  power  aud  goodness, 
the  justice  and  compassion  of  Deity.  He  represents 
*•  whirlwind  and  storm*  encompassing  him ; “ clouds, 
scattered  **  as  the  dust  of  his  feet;"  the  “ sea"  shrink- 
ing, and  the  “ rivers"  failing  at  his  " rebuke."  Then 
this  storm  subsides  instantly  into  a calm  ; every  attri- 
bute of  terror  is  laid  aside,  as  he  turns  to  his  people ; and 
all  his  majesty  and  power  are  combined  for  the  security 
of  those  **  that  trust  in  him.”  After  this  sublime  exor- 
dium, he  directs  his  prophecies  chiefly  against  Nineveh, 
and  foretels  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  this  prophet  is  unknown, 

joe].  Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuci,  prophesied  before  the  sub- 

_ version  of  Judah,  but  when  that  event  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, in  the  reign,  as  some  think,  of  Manasscu 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Josiab;  we  cannot  deter- 
mine from  his  predictions  themselves  precisely  the  time 
or  reign  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  city  of  Beiharan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
He  is  distinguished  for  the  fervour,  elegance,  and 
sublimity  of  his  style,  and  his  short,  but  sublime  work 
exhibits  all  those  characters  of  energy  for  which  the 
most  illustrious  prophets  were  celebrated  ; combined 
with  a richness  of  imagery,  seldom  rivalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  His  description  of  the  army  of  locusts,  in 
the  second  chapter,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  third,  have  no  equal.  The  substance  of  bis  pre- 
dictions relate  to  the  impending  ruin  of  bis  country, 
and  the  final  restoration  of  his  people  by  the  Messiah. 
We  have  no  certain  information  further  respecting  the 
prophet  himself. 

Zcpbuish.  Zepuahiah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  was  supposed  by 
Epiphanius  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He 
fixes  himself  the  date  of  his  prophecies  in  the  reigu  of 
Join  ah,  and  from  some  of  their  contents  we  must 
conclude,  that  be  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  that 


reign.  His  censures  on  the  disorders  of  Judah  would  KingrWn  of 
induce  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformation  by  that  pious  Judah, 
prince,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  had  not  then 
been  effected : and  he  predicts  the  destruction  of  Ni-  a.  m. 
neveh,  which  probably  took  place  about  the  sixteenth  3416. 
year  of  Josiah.  Judah  it  first  mentioned,  and  then  the 
enemies  of  Israel  successively — the  Philistines,  the  Moa-  59s. 

bites,  Ammonites,  Cushites,  Phenieians,  and  Assyrians. 

The  predictions  terminate,  as  usual,  in  the  glorv  of  the 
latter  day.  as  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  The  circumstances  and  time  of  the  death  of 
Zenlianiah  are  no  where  recorded. 

Ha  SAKE  UK  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  of  the  lUlakbik. 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  J«» 
hoiakim.  That  he  prophesied  after  the  taking  of  Ni- 
neveh is  inferred  from  his  silence  respecting  the  Assy- 
rians, while  he  predicts  the  terrible  judgments  which 
threatened  his  country  from  the  Chaldeans,  whom  he 
calls  “ a bitter  and  hasty  nation and  describes  their 
ferocious  character  and  unsparing  cruelty  with  all  the  . 
force  ami  grandeur  of  oriental  imagery,  41  Their  horses 
also  ore  swifter  than  the  leopard s.  and  ate  more  fierce 
than  the  cunning  wolves;  and  their  horsemen  shall 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  .shall  come  from 
fur ; they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat.”  The 
Chaldeans  are  threatened  in  their  turn ; and  the  book 
close*  with  a magnificent  description  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  which  exceeds,  perhaps,  in  sublimity  every 
other  similar  delineation  even  m the  scriptures  them- 
selves. (Hub.  iii.J  The  only  genuine  works  of  this 
prophet  are  those  predictions  contained  in  the  book 
which  goes  under  his  name.  Some  singular  inci- 
dents respecting  him  arc  recorded  in  the  Apocrypha, 
but  which  being  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
if  not  absolutely  fabulous,  we  do  not  recapitulate. 

So  far  as  any  probable  history  of  his  life  can  be  at 
all  collected,  it  is  given  in  few  words  by  Calmot,  from 
Epiphan.  et  Doroth.  de  Vita  et  Mortc  Prophetarum, 
wno  says,  44  Observing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  advanced 
towards  Jerusalem,  and  foreseeing  he  would  take  it, 

Habakkuk  escaped  to  Ostraeiu,  in  Arabia,  near  the 
lake  Sirbonis,  where  he  lived  for  some  time;  but  the 
Chaldeans  having  taken  Jerusalem,  and  returned  to 
Chaldea,  Habakkuk  returned  to  Judea;  while  the  Jews 
who  escaped  from  being  carried  to  Babylon,  after  the 
death  of  Jedaliah,  fled  into  Egypt. ** 

These  were  the  illustrious  men  who  lived  in  the 
age  to  which  this  chapter  of  history  relates,  and  who 
foretold  the  destruction  that  hung  over  their  country. 

And  although  men  were  the  instruments  in  producing 
the  fearful  scenes  which  they  predicted,  Goa  was  the 
adversary.  Jeremiah  unveils  the  cause  of  the  calami- 
ties of  Israel  and  Judah — those  calamities  which  have 
now  been  seen  reaching  their  climax.  44  The  Lord 
was  as  an  enemy  : Ht  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he 
hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces ; he  hath  destroy- 
ed his  strong  holds,  and  hath  increased  in  the 
daughter  of  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation  And 
he  hath  violently  taken  away  his  tabernacle,  as  if  it 
were  of  a garden,  he  hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the 
assembly : the  Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and 
sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Sion,  and  hath  despised  in 
the  indignation  of  bU  anger  the  king  and  the  priest’ 

(Lam.  ii-  5,  6.)  A similar  sentiment,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage lest  sublime,  will  be  recollected  by  the  classical 
reader  in  Virgil,  JEa.  1.  h.  r.  609—619, 
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AND  THE  HISTORICAL  E TENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  IIIS  PROPHECIES. 


t FROM  A.  M.  3*244,  B.  c.  760 

Biography.  RrSFECTixo  this  distinguished  prophet  little  is  known 

will)  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  to  supply  the  defi- 
From  ciency  of  genuine  history  with  rabbinical  tradition  would 

a.  m.  afford  little  pleasure,  and  no  instruction  ; and  would  be 
3^44.  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a scientific  work,  the 

b.  c.  object  of  which  is  to  present  truth  utways,  and  truth 
760.  only.  Uuder  these  circumstances,  we  must  be  satisfied 

to  to  gather  up  the  remaining  fragments  of  his  personal 
A<  history,  to  state  whatever  is  doubtful  fairly  as  it  stands, 
3306.  and  to  leave  undetermined  questions  upon  which  we 
».  c.  can  collect  no  certain  information.  The  most  uniiu- 
698.  portant  particulars  of  the  life  of  such  a man  become 
interesting,  from  their  connection  with  his  writings ; 
while  the  most  magnificent  circumstances  that  ever 
distinguished  a mortal  career  (had  they  been  certainly 
attached  to  him)  could  add  nothing  to  the  glory  which 
surrounds  Isaiah  as  a prophet,  and  to  a fame  which  is 
imperishable.  He  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  that 
celebrated  class  of  ancient  writers,  the  prophets  of  the 
Bible ; and,  in  this  view  of  his  character,  appears  to  us 
to  belong  to  this  period  of  our  progress  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

iMijh’t  Our  perplexities  begin  even  with  his  birth.  He  is 
family.  generally  held  to  have  Intcn  of  the  seed  royal ; his  father 
being  understood  to  be  that  Amor  who  was  son  to 
Joash,  and  brother  to  Amazinh,  kings  of  Judah.  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  obtained  upon  good  ground; 
and  supposing  it  to  be  justly  founded,  Isaiah  presents 
a wonderful  and  affecting  spectacle  of  the  dose  uniou 
sometimes  subsisting  between  high  distinction  and 
severe  affliction,  ami  a memorable  example  of  the 
reverses  of  human  life ; since  be  is  seen  as  the  grand- 
sou  of  one  monarch,  the  nephew  of  another,  and  the 
martyr  of  a third. 

Length  of  He  prophesied,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  writings, 
hiiiauustiy.  during  four  reigns— in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  also  sup- 
sed  that  his  predictions  extended  to  the  reign  of 
anasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  to  whom  St.  Jerome 
says  the  prophet  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage;  while 
it  is  more  generally  thought  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  that  prince,  a death  also  of  the  most  cruel  kind, 
being  “ sawn  asunder.'  For  this  there  is  only  traditional 
evidence,  and  a supposed  allusion  of  the  author  of  the 
F.pistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but,  in  reality,  his  death, 
like  his  birth  and  his  life,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 


, to  a.  m.  3306,  b.  c.  698. 

Calmet  concludes  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  iaiiaU. 
prophetical  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  ''--’•v-w' 
Jotham,  and  that  he  died  in  the  first  year  of  that  of  Opinion  of 
Manassch.  The  first  position  appears  to  us  to  impugn  t^*1*** 
his  own  declaration,  that  his  visions  opened  in  the  From 
days  of  Uzziah ; but  in  the  last  he  agrees  with  many  a.  m. 
other  writers.  And  if  it  be  conjoined  with  the  general  3244. 
tradition  of  his  death,  it  exhibits  the  unworthy  son  of  n.  c. 
Hezekiah  as  hastening  to  destroy,  with  an  eager  in-  760. 
decency,  iu  the  prophet  whose  admonitions  he  abhorred,  to 
his  fathers  bosom  friend;  a circumstance  which  but  a.  m. 
too  well  comports  with  his  Wood-thirsty  character.  It  3306. 
is  evident  that  Isaiah  prophesied  a long  time;  some  *7c. 
writers  have  suggested  a period  of  eighty-five  years,  698. 
while  the  representation  of  Calmet,  which  is  the  most 
moderate,  allows  to  his  public  career  but  threescore 
years. 

ft  is  sometimes  difficult  in  prophetical  writings  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  when  the  prophet  speaks  in 
his  own  person,  and  when  he  personifies  another : this 
is  particularly  the  case  in  predictions  which  refer  to 
the  Messiah,  where  the  transition  from  one  event  to 
another,  and  from  one  person  to  another,  is  sometimes 
very  abrupt,  and  at  others  almost  imperceptible.  We . 
are  disposed  to  think,  from  an  expression  in  the  first 
Verse  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  argument  evidently 
relates  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  an  intimation 
is  given  of  the  separation  of  the  prophet  himself,  from  s*p*rat.*d 
his  earliest  infancy,  to  the  station  which  he  afterwards  from  bu  in- 
filled with  such  ’ pre-eminent  majesty  and  fidelity,  fancy. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  com- 
menced his  prophetic  career  very  early  ; and  continued 
it,  with  indefatigable  assiduity  and  energy,  to  a remote 
period  of  life ; that  while  he  soared  as  on  an  eagle’s 
pinion,  like  the  eagle  he  appeared  to  renovate  his 
vigour  in  his  old  age ; and  that  his  fine  description  of  a 
servant  of  Jehovah  most  aptly  applied  to  himself — “he 
ran  without  weariness,  and  walked  without  fainting.” 

His  predictions  mav  be  arranged  in  the  following  Dir}*i«i  of 
order: — He  has  himself  named  four  reigns  under  which  hi*  prephe- 
he  prophesied.  Five  chapters  of  the  beginning  of  his  eies. 
majestic  work  relate  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  The  sixth, 
containing  the  description  of  a magnificent  vision, 
which  occurred  to  him  m the  year  of  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  must  be  therefore  referred  to  the  reign  of 
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, Jo  thorn,  his  sncceasor.  Those  which  remain  are  di- 
/ Tided  between  A has  and  Hezekiah;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
draw  precisely  the  line  between  these  monarrhs,  as  to 
their  share  in  the  several  predictions,  from  the  prophe- 
cies themselves,  until  we  arrive*  at  the  thirty-sixth  chap- 
ter, when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  the  predictions  appropriated 
to  the  respective  reigns  of  these  four  sovereigns, 
arises  from  the  interspersion  of  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  which  bore  alike  upon  all,  with  those 
which  were  local,  and  arose  out  of  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  times.  Chronology  alone  can  settle  the  di- 
vision ; and  by  its  aid  it  may  be  done  with  tolerable  pre- 


cision. According  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  order 
iu  which  this  prophet  delivered  his  predictions,  the  book 
of  Isaiah  may  be  thus  classed.  The  first  five  chapters 


edictions,  the  book 


are  assigned  to  Uzziah's  reign ; the  sixth  to  that  of 
Jotham,  thence  to  the  fifteenth  the  reign  of  Ahaz  seems 
to  be  included,  and  all  that  remains  must  be  referred 
to  that  of  Hezekiah  ; perhaps  extending  into  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  tyranny  of  Manasseh,  According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Usher,  which  we  have  usually  followed,  Isaiah 
began  to  prophecy  a.  m.  3244.  c.  c.  760;  and  his  last 
. predictions  were  delivered  a.  m.  3306.  a.  c.  698;  thus 
allowing  space,  for  the  exercise  of  his  arduous  office  of 
sixty-two  years.  The  predictions  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah occupy  the  largest  proportion  of  his  writings ; and 
they  possess  a character  of  such  precision  as  well  as 
* grandeur,  that  he  has  been  Btvied,  with  one  consent,  in 
all  ages,  the  Evangelical  Prophet. 

The  predictions  themselves  conduct  us  to  some  im- 
portant events  in  the  Jewish  history  during  the  life  of 
Isaiah,  with  which  he  was  intimateJy  connected.  He 
appears  to  have  had  but  two  children ; whose  names 
were  given  as  signs  of  certain  prophecies  which  he  had 
delivered.  Shear-jashub  — the  remnant  shall  return — 

alluding  to  the  restoration  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, which  event  had  occupied  a considerable  place  in 
the  prophet's  writings;  and  Maher- shalul-hash-baz, 
making  speed  to  the  spoil,  he  hast  met  h to  the  slaughter— 
an  appellation  which  too  surely  announced  the  ap- 
proaching desolation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  His  wife  is  called  a prophetess ; whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that  a spirit  of 
prophecy  rested  upon  her,  or,  as  others  have  con- 
cluded, only  because  of  her  connection  with  Isaiah, 
cannot  be  easily  determined.  Some  have  also  ima- 
gined that  the  father  of  Isaiah  was  a prophet,  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  his 
son  ; and  it  has  been  said  that  the  father  of  a seer  was 
never  mentioned,  except  he  had  been  himself  a par- 
taker of  the  same  inspiration ; but  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  a sentiment  can  be  borne  out  by  facts.  These 
are  the  only  particulars  suggested  relative  to  Isaiah 
himself;  and  henceforward  we  learn  his  history  only 
as  it  is  associated  with  the  public  events  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

The  historical  facts  distinctly  adverted  lo  in  his  pro- 
phecies are  four  : The  confederacy  against  Judah,  by 
Rerin,  king  of  Syria,  and  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz;  tbe  invasion  of  the  same  country, 
iu  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  by  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria ; the  alarming  sickness  of  Hezekiah, 
and  his  miraculous  recovery ; and  the  complimentary 
visit,  consequent  upon  it,  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mc- 


rodach-baladnn,  king  of  Babylon.  These  events  gave  iuiiii. 
rise  to  distinct  prophecies,  relating  partly  to  the  destiny 
of  the  Jews,  and  principally  to  the  reign  of  the  Mes-  From 
siah:  and  it  will  be  discovered,  by  an  accurate  exami-  a.  m. 
nation  of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  relative  to  other  3244. 
countries,  which  will  be  hereufter  classed  and  enume-  B~>. 

rated,  that  they  principally  sprang  from  some  Ins  to-  760. 

rical  facts,  recorded  in  the  chronicle#  of  the  empire,  but  to 
not  distinctly  named  by  the  prophet.  a.  m. 

It  must  have  been  unspeakably  more  grievous  to  the  3306. 
king  of  Judah,  that  Israel  should  have  been  linked  B~^,a 
with  Syria  against  him,  than  if  two  of  the  mightiest  gpg 
potentates  of  the  age  had  been  leagued  for  his  destruc- 
tion. But  liltie  more  than  two  centuries  had  passed 
since  they  were  one  kingdom,  under  the  glorious  sceptre 
of  Solomon.  No  political  changes  could  erase  from 
the  bosom  of  each  that  they  were  brethren,  descended 
from  one  grand  ancestor,  speaking  the  same  language, 
originally  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  and  embracing  a 
common  faith ; the  interposing  rock  had  divided  those 
streams,  which  were  once  one  current,  but  the  fountain 
of  both  continued  the  same.  In  private  life,  when 
animosities  arise  among  brethren,  there  is  an  unusual 
bitterness  attached  to  them.  The  affections  being  en- 
gaged in  the  first  instance,  when  they  become  repressed 
and  violated,  alter  their  whole  character : and  there  is 
no  hatred  so  deep  and  irreconcileable  as  that  which 
arises  from  wounded  love  and  insulted  friendship.  It 
is  usually  found  that  this  principle  acts  with  tenfold 
force  upon  nations  in  this  situation,  who  add  political 
fervour  to  outraged  affection  and  original  union ; and 
this  was  manifested  in  the  most  marked  manner  in  the 
war  carried  on  between  Israel  and  Judah  We  lose  Invrierary 
almost  the  part  which  the  Syrians  took  in  it  in  the  of  Israel, 
unnatural  hostility  of  the  Israelites;  and  while  Judah 
felt  most  deeply  the  assault  from  the  ten  tribes,  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  obtained  certain  advantages, 
set  no  bounds  to  their  oppression ; and  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  prophet  Obed  should  be  sent  to  them, 
to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  spoils  which 
they  had  taken,  and  remanding  the  prisoners  to  their 
country  ; or  the  lamp  of  David  had,  at  that  time,  been 
wholly  quenched;  and,  to  increase  the  calamity,  would 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  hand  of  a brother. 

These  circumstances,  not  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  consti- 
tuted a part  of  that  war  to  which  he  distinctly  alludes, 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  his  predictions  immediately 
before  us.  They  were  subsequent  to  this  period,  and 
were  provoked  by  the  idolatry  of  Ahaz,  after  he  had 
been  delivered  from  his  immediate  apprehensions. 

In  the  year  742  before  Christ,  this  iniquitous  league 
took  place ; a confederacy  which  joined  the  armies  of 
Israel,  the  professed  servants  of  the  only  and  true  God, 
with  the  host  of  Syria,  a people  distinguished,  from 
time  immemorial,  for  their  idolatrous  inventions;  for  * 
an  ingenuity  in  multiplying  divinities,  and  improving 
upon  the  superstitions  of  other  nations;  and  this, 
against  the  house  of  David,  and  the  sceptre  to  which 
they  had  originally  yielded  obedience,  proud  of  its 
greatness,  and  sheltered  under  its  protection.  Ahaz 
was  justly  alarmed.  The  alliance  against  him  was 
formidable  in  itself,  and  he  had  forfeited  the  only  se- 
curity which  can  deserve  to  be  so  called - the  divine 
favour — by  his  idolatrous  practices  and  infamous  life. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  people, 
are  beautifully  described.  41  And  it  was  told  the  house 
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of  David,  saying.  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim: 
v^-v  -w'and  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
fmin  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind !" 
a.  m.  This  little  circumstance  would  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
3*244.  were  it  not  that  in  this  short  sentence,  which  is  also 
jTc,  prosaic  and  historical,  we  have  the  figurative  and 
7G0.  commanding  features  of  that  style,  which  distinguished 
to  the  prophetical  writings,  and  to  which  our  attention 
a.  m.  must  be  directed,  hefore  we  close  this  article.  The 
3306.  Being  who  had  been  insulted  with  the  impieties  of  an 
apostate  monarch,  and  an  ungrateful  nation,  was  not 
forgetful  of  his  people  on  this  occasion.  Isaiah  was 
commanded  to  approach  Aha/,  taking  with  him  his 
son.  fchear-jashub,  then  an  infant;  and  to  mark  the 
precision  of  the  fact,  in  connection  with  the  prophecy, 
as  one  of  those  little,  but  irresistible  circumstances, 
incompatible  with  falsehood,  because  so  minute  that 
mere  invention  would  not  think  of  them ; the  place  of 
meeting  is  prescribed  and  mentioned : it  look  place 
“ at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the 
highway  of  the  fullers  held/’  The  alarm  of  Aha/  ap- 
pears to  have  been  two-fold.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  this  joint  assault ; and  he 
apprehended  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
The  doable  narchy  was  at  hand.  The  prediction  is  therefore 
pmlictioa.  douhle ; and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  this,  in  order  to 
afford  a solution  of  it,  at  trace  consistent  with  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  future  aspect  which  it 
bore  upon  the  Messiah.  For  want  of  this  attention, 
commentators  have  plunged  themselves  into  difficulties, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  not  have  existed,  had 
they  kept  these  simple  facts  in  view.  His  immediate 
fears  are  allayed,  by  a time  being  fixed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  invading  monarch*,  who  were  not  so 
to  prevail  against  hun  as  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
throne ; while  they  were  themselves  exposed  to  ruin 
which  they  did  not  anticipate ; and  it  was  revealed  to 
him,  that  the  throne  of  David  should  stand,  until  a 
. greater  than  David  came,  whose  miraculous  birth  is 
predicted,  and  in  whose  spiritual  kingdom  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  his  house  should  be  absorbed  ; in  other 
words,  to  repeat  the  expressions  of  dying  Jacob,  “ the 
sceptre  was  not  to  dquirt  from  Judah  until  Shiloh 
came."  As  a sign  of  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
confederate  nmnnrchs,  Isaiah  presented  his  tmn  child. 
Aba/  haviug  refused  to  ask  a sign,  God  deigned  to 
give  him  a double  one,  relative  both  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  his  pressing  dangers.  “ Before  the  child*  (pro- 
perly* before  thtK  child)  “ shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil, 
and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest 
shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.”  There  could  be 
no  possible  reason  for  Shear-jashub  to  accompany  his 
father,  except  for  this  purpose,  to  be  a sign  in  the  pre- 
diction. His  immediate  fears  allayed,  he  was  instructed 
as  to  the  termination  of  the  dynasty  of  David,  as  a tem- 
poral monarchy,  and  encouraged  in  the  prospect  that  this 
extinction  of  worldly  glory  was  only  that  absorption  of 
a lesser  light  which  must  always  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a greater:  that,  in  truth,  it  was  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  splendour  of  a spiritual  and  eternal  kingdom. 

*•  Behold  a virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel : butter  and  honey  shall 
he  cat,  that  he  maj  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good."  The  application  of  this  sign  to  the  Messiah 
*ad  *>y  St.  Matthew,  removes  all  doubt  won  the  subject  of 
huwy.  the  propriety  of  tips  reference.  The  butter  of  the  East 
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was  a sort  of  thick  cream,  and,  mingled  witH  honey,  Iwiijt. 
vo»  considered  a luxury  of  the  first  order.  Such  an 
image  represents  the  actual  prosperity  of  a dominion  From 
which  had  no  external  marks  of  grandeur,  and  refers  a.  m. 
to  better  blessings  than  this  world  could  give,  under  a 3*244. 
figure  perfectly  familiar  to  those  to  whom  it  was  ad-  n7"c. 
dressed.  It  was  further  considered  a nutritious  diet  7<jo. 
for  children,  which,  by  strengthening  the  body,  would  tu 
be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  judg-  a.  m. 
ment ; vigour  of  mind  often  depending  much  upon  3306. 
physical  causes  ; and  this  fact  forms  an  easy  solution  B~ 
of  the  closing  remark  of  the  prophet.  Although  we  ($93’ 
have  altered  the  order  of  the  prediction,  to  render  the 
argument  dearer,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a transpo- 
sition cannot  affect  the  interpretation ; which  will  be 
equally  valid,  whether  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  or 
that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Is- 
rael, stand  first  in  the  arrangement  of  a prophecy, 
which,  evidently  relating  to  two  events,  and  embracing 
two  signs  (viz.  that  of  the  prophets  son,  and  that  of 
the  miraculous  conception),  must  necessarily  be  divided 
into  two  parts. 

The  next  event  of  importance,  in  the  life  of  Isaiah,  Tbe  io*»- 
a*  connected  with  his  prophecies,  is  the  invasion  of byS«»- 
Judea  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  The  monarchy  ttwhtr,b 
of  Israel  had  perished  under  the  conquering  forces  of 
Shalmaneser,  about  ten  years  before  this  period.  He- 
zekiuli  haring  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  from  the  monarch*  of  Israel,  the  in- 
censed and  unprincipled  tyrant  invaded  and  subdued 
the  defenced  cities  of  Judah.  He  was  appeased,  for  a 
time,  by  the  submission  of  He/ekiah,  ana  the  payment 
of  a very  heavy  annual  sum.  But  after  three  years, 
inflated  with  the  successes  which  he  had  obtained  over 
several  surrounding  nations,  once  distinguished  for 
their  valour  and  consequence,  without  any  pre- 
text, but  the  mere  impulse  of  wanton  and  arbitrary 
power,  he  sent  Rabshakeh,  his  cup-bearer,  from  La- 
chish,  which  he  was  then  besieging,  to  Jerusalem,  with 
instructions  to  employ  the  most  insulting  language  to 
Ilczekiah  ; and  to  listen  to  no  terms  which  did  not 
include  the  most  abject  submission,  without  any  cor- 
respondent guarantee,  even  for  the  life  of  the  outraged 
monarch.  'Hie  threat  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
immense  army,  quite  cquut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  to  the  execution  of  his  unprincipled 
purpose.  The  pious  king  of  Judah  spread  his  case 
before  Jehovah.  In  this  national  emergency  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  again  appears— and  again  in  all  that  dignity 
and  energy  which  always  distinguished  him.  With  I rush's  pro- 
characteristic  force  and  beauty,  he  personified  “ the  pb«y. 
daughter  of  Zion,  as  laughing”  her  invader 41  to  scorn  ;* 
he  showed,  with  singular  ability  and  propriety,  the 
rauses  of  the  weakness  of  those  nations  whom  Senna- 
cherib had  enslaved,  in  their  idolatry ; and  he  promised 
a miraculous  and  speedy  overthrow  of  the  large 
army  which  this  imperious  invader  had  sent  against 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  it  is  said,  “ the  angel  of  the  Desiroctioa 
Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assy-  Assy- 
rians, 185,000  men,"  in  a single  night.  Whether  this rtaBB* 
destruction  were  effected  by  a spiritual,  or  bv  a natural 
instrument,  it  is  still  miraculous : since  the  ftntfktion 
of  such  a fact,  and  die  liming  of  if,  argue,  beyond 
question,  a divine  and  immediate  agency.  We  dure  not 
say,  that  this  slaughter  was  not  effected  by  an  aogvl ; 
more  especially  as  we  have  learned  always  to  respect 
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Biography.  the  language  of  revelation ; and  never  to  depart  from 
its  simple  import,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
Fmia  pressions  are  evidently  figurative,  and  accord  with  the 
a.  3i.  common  form*  of  oriental  metaphor.  The  most  likely 
3244.  opinion,  on  the  part  of  those  who  understand  by  the 
~c  term  M angel  of  the  Lord,”  only  a delegated  natural 
760.*  cause,  is,  that  it  vu  the  simoom,  or  fiery  blast  of  the 
to  desert,  which  surprised  them  ; which  often  extends  to 
a.  m.  the  width  of  half  a mib\  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
3306.  persons  sleeping,  and  winch  affects  those  who  survive 
with  a languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  that  render 
698*  them  incapable  of  exertions,  ami  overwhelm  them  with 
cowardice  and  despondency.  The  result  was,  that  the 
annv  of  Sennacherib  was  so  diminished,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat ; and,  after  his  return  to  his  king- 
dom, he  was  slain  in  the  house  of  his  idol,  by  two  of 


his  own  sons. 

Sid.  new  nr  The  alarming  sickness  of  Hczekiah  happened  so  near 
Heacfctali.  this  time,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  absolutely, 
whether  it  occurred  during  the  investment  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  or  after  his  defeat. 
The  language  of  the  prophet  srrms  to  decide  in  favour 
Ilia  rrco-  of  the  former;  since,  in  promising  the  pious  monarch 
nrf-  an  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his  life,  he  udds,  “ and  I 
will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria ; and  1 will  defend  this  city.*  Such 
an  indisposition,  at  such  a moment,  must  have  added 
to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  invasion  in  an  incon- 
ceivable degree.  The  whole  history  is  very  singular  ; 
the  first  annunciation  of  approaching  death  ; then  the 
rescinding  the  sentence  at  the  supplication  of  the 
dying  monarch  ; the  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his 
life ; the  number  of  years  being  precisely  specified  ; and 
finally,  the  miraculous  sign  by  which  this  prolongation 
of  his  days  was  accompanied.  We  can  add  nothing  to 
these  facts,  beyond  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  assurance  that  these  things  were  well  known 
at  the  time,  as  is  evident  from  the  embassy  of  congra- 
DiiJ  of  tnlation  from  Babylon.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 

Aim.  the  Jial  0f  A has  were  any  thing  more  than  a flight  of 

steps  in  his  palace,  so  constructed  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fell  upon  them  during  the  day,  throwing  the  shadow 
in  different  directions,  which  was  noted  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress,  and  divided  into  spaces,  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  determine  the  larger  Jewish  di- 
visions of  time—  since  we  read  nothing  of  dials, 
constructed  as  such,  in  an  age  so  remote  as  that  of 
Retrogrr*-  Hctekiah.  As  to  the  method  of  the  performance  of  the 
«KOTof  tbc  miraole,  there  is  no  necessity  to  imagine  a retrogression 
* 1 ow‘  of  the  earth’s  motion  (which  is,  however,  held  by  no  less 
a mafi  than  Archbishop  Usher),  since  the  inflection  of 
the  solar  rays  would  produce  all  the  results  of  this 
phenomenon.  We  held  a different  opinion  relative  to 
the  miracle  of  Joshua,  principally,  because  such  a 
solution  did  not  appear  to  us  reconcileable  with  the 
scripture  narrative  ; also,  that  it  seemed  inadequate  as 
a cause  to  the  effect  stated  : in  this  instance,  no  con- 
tradiction of  the  sacred  history  is  involved — the  ex- 
planation is  adequate  to  the  phenomenon,  and  while  it 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  difficulties  in  the  discussion 
of  miracles,  as  to  their  mode,  the  event  itself  is  no  less 
miraculous  for  this  interpretation,  if  wc  consider  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  wrought,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
took  place;  on  the  recovery  of  Hczekinh,  and  as  a con- 
firmation of  God’s  word,  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant. 
RntMuy  of  The  mission  of  the  Babylonians  to  inquire  after  the 
»»*  Botylo. circumstances  of  the  king’s  recovery , seems  to  indicate 
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that  they  had  only  reached  this  people  by  report,  and  ImIsIi. 
that  their  attention  was  not  called  to  them  by  any 
astronomical  observations,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  Ywm 
they  were  celebrated.  It  is  merely  said,  that  Merodach-  a.  m. 
baladnu  bid  heard  that  Hr-zekiah  had  been  sick.  Had  3244. 
there  been  a suspension  of  the  earth’s  motion,  the  t-, 
effect  must  have  been  universal,  and  could  not  have  760, 

escaped  the  notice  of  such  accurate  students  ol' astro-  to 
nomy  as  were  the  Chaldeans.  Two  things  arc.  how-  a.  m. 
ever,  evident ; and  these  are  sufficient  to  the  history  3306. 
and  the  occasion  ; it  was  a sign  perfectly  demonstra-  B4 
live  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  it  was,  on 
every  hypothesis,  a miracle  wrought  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  God.  We  should  not,  however,  omit 
to  state,  that  some  writers  have  thought  that  the  astro- 
nomical effect  of  the  miracle  in  question  contributed 
to  bring  the  Babylonian  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  to  in- 
quire more  fully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  complimentary  embassy  from  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon became  a snare  to  Hezekiah,  and  furnished  an 
occasion  for  a prediction  of  the  after  ruin  of  his  king- 
dom, which  was  then  approaching;  while  it  afforded, 
in  the  issue,  a memorable  example  of  Ins  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will. 

About  this  lime  Is  a i. mi  received  directions  to  walk 
naked  and  barefoot,  three  years,  ns  a type  of  the 
approaching  degradation  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  by 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  This  circumstance 
illustrates  a singular  fact  connected  with  prophecy. 

The  prophets  accompanied  their  predictions,  by  divine  Pn*pbe6cal 
direction,  with  certain  signs  attached  to  persons,  or 
things,  and  chiefly  to  themselves,  which  were  as  strik- 
ingly expressive  of  the  events  signified,  as  their  or- 
dinary language  was  bold  in  figure,  and  accurate 
in  description.  Isaiah,  who  abounded  in  majesty  of 
diction,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  richness  of  ima- 
gery, seems,  in  this  solitary  instance,  to  have  taken  the 
typical  mode  of  conveying  his  predictions;  while  Eze- 
kiel employs  chiefly  this  method  of  instruction.  Both 
acted  unquestionably  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
Spirit ; it  was  the  language  of  symbols,  where  that  of 
words  failed ; and  it  is  highly  interesting  thus  to  ob- 
serve it  nsed  by  some  of  the  first  writers  of  antiquity. 

We  ventured  to  say,  that  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
would  be  found,  upon  close  inspection,  to  bear  respect 
to  certain  historical  facts,  connected  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  which  were  not,  however,  specified  by 
himself.  His  prophecies  principally  related  to  Tyre,  Tyre. 
Edom,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  the  Messiah.  This  last 
and  most  numerous  class  of  his  predictions,  must  be 
considered  as  common  property — the  Saviour,  like  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  sun  which  shines  upon 
us,  is  not  the  right  exclusively  of  any  nation,  but,  as 
he  was  declared  to  be,  the  wealth  of  the  world — “ a 
light  to  lighten  the  gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel.”  With  each  of  the  other  subjects  the 
Jews  had  a peculiar  relation,  which  was  especially 
intimate  at  this  part  of  their  history.  Tyre  had 
furnished  them  with  workmen  to  consummate  that 
temple  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; and 
Solomon  had  brought  them  into  an  alliance  with  that 
enterprizing  state,  although  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  Jews  restrained  their  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions. This  bond  of  friendship  was  soon  to  be  bro- 
ken. “ Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre? 
the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth? 
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ltM^ra|Jtv.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  bath  purposed  it*  to  stain  the 
pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all 
the  honourable  of  the  earth." — Edom,  the  possession 
of  Esau,  who  ought  to  have  felt  sympathy  with  the 
posterity  of  Jacob,  bad  exulted,  with  the  most  cruel 
malignity,  in  their  misfortunes;  and  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  day  of  retribution.  As  the  glory  of  Israel  and 
Judah  waned,  this  unnatural  people  aided  in  their  op- 
pressions. At  this  part,  therefore,  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  we  may  judge  of  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  prophet’s  denunciations  against  the  Edomites. 

Egypt  had  been  always  the  resort  of  the  Jews,  when 
she  was  not  their  tyraut.  An  undue  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  this  power.  It  seems  as  though  the 
impression  of  her  strength  and  superiority,  derived 
from  the  bondage  of  their  ancestors,  had  remained  from 
age  to  age;  and  this  feeling  was  certainly  strengthened 
by  the  rank  which  Egypt  held,  as  well  for  literature  as 
for  military  glory,  among  the  nations.  But  her  sun  had 
touched  the  meridian  ; and  that  orb,  which  had  illumi- 
nated the  world,  was  now  visibly  on  the  decline,  to  have 
no  future  rising.  His  countrymen  were  to  be  warned  of 
the  folly  of  trusting  in  this  powerful  state,  and  the  pro- 

f*het  cried,  “ Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for 
iclp!"  Babylon  was  then  rising  into  distinction,  as 
Egypt  was  veiling  her  glory.  She  was  the  morning,  as 
Egypt  was  the  evening  star.  Babylon  was  already 
seen  by  Isaiah  in  all  die  splendour  of  her  victories, 
as  she  appeared  under  the  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
although  more  than  a century  was  to  elapse  before 
this  scourge,  of  his  country  should  invade  Judea,  and 
strike  the  tabernacle  of  David.  But  while  he  fore- 
told the  captivity  of  his  people,  and  announced  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  Babylon,  he  foresaw  the  transient 
chuructcr  of  her  empire,  and  predicted  her  utter  ruin. 
It  was  then  that  the  patriot  mingled  with  the  prophet, 
and,  while  he  gave  scope  to  the  inspiration  within  him, 
all  the  grand  faculties  of  a powerful  mind  were  called 
into  action ; and  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  record- 
ed in  one  chapter  with  a precision  that  would  almost 
induce  the  conclusion,  that  the  prophet  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  scenes  which  he  predicted,  is  anticipated  in 
another  with  that  boldness  of  personification,  that  force 
of  description,  that  sublimity  of  conception,  that  torrent 
of  eloquence,  which  find  no  parallel  in  all  antiquity;  and 
have  ever  stood,  as  they  ever  must  stand,  unrivalled  in 
grandeur — the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  the  constant 
example  of  every  writer  on  rhetoric,  who  intends  to 
illustrate  his  subject  or  to  charm  his  readers.  The 
passage,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  introduced 
in  his  glory  and  his  ruin,  is  too  long  to  transcribe,  but 
it  is  full  of  splendour.  (Is.  xiv.)  The  cruelty  of  his 
oppression  precedes  his  fall,  in  the  delineation,  to  ma- 
nifest its  justice.  In  the  peace  which  succeeds  his 
tumultuous  reign,  and  in  which  the  whole  earth  par- 
ticipates, we  share  with  oppressed  nations  their  gratifi- 
cation at  the  defeat  of  his  ambition — it  is  the  stillness  of 
nature  after  a hurricane.  Not  satisfied  with  making  the 
inanimate  creation  exult  with  the  intelligent,  in  this 
signal  overthrow — the  very  cedars  of  Lebanon  rejoicing 
because  the  axe  no  longer  threatens  their  destruction  ; 
he  draws  the  veil  of  ctcruity  aside,  and  shows  us 
the  impression  which  such  an  event  makes  upon  tlie 
invisible  world.  He  represents  the  dwelling-place  of 
separate  spirits  as  agitated  at  his  approach  ; he  shews 
the  solemu,  yet  shadowy  slate  of  departed  monarebs, 
still  retaining  the  semblance  of  majesty  amidst  utter 
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weakness,  and  exhibiting  a gratification  in  hu  humilia-  Tutah 
tiou  to  whom  they  once  were  tributary.  The  con- ' 
trust  between  what  he  was,  and  what  he  is — the  loss 
of  empire,  wealth,  flattery,  pleasure — the  nakedness 
of  the  dispossessed  and  disembodied  spirit — is  very 
striking.  This  contrast  is  heightened  by  the  repe- 
tition of  his  vain  boasting,  and  visionary  purposes. 

The  threatening,  that  even  death  shall  not  Iciiuiuata 
his  degradation — that  his  body  shall  be  denied  the 
rights  of  sepulture — that  his  children  shall  never  in- 
herit the  empire — that  with  him  the  dynasty  shall 
cease — terminates  the  majesty  and  terror  of  the  de- 
lineation. Such  are  the  leading  predictions  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  relative  to  the  destiny  of  different 
empires ; and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  every  re- 
flecting tniud,  how  closely  allied  these  were  with  the 
events  of  his  day,  and  the  interests  of  his  country, 
although  ccrtuiuly  not  influenced  by  them. 

It  remains  to  give  a brief,  but  comprehensive  view  of 
the  substance  of  bis  prophecies.  As  to  the  order,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  disturb  the  form  in  which  they 
arc  presented,  since  it  differs  chronologically,  in  no 
important  particular,  from  the  course  of  the  predic- 
tions. They  shall,  however,  be  slated  in  their  actual  ChroncJo*- 
successiou,  which  will  require,  an  inconsiderable  trans-c*J  order, 
position  of  the  chapters.  The  prophecies  open  in  the 
year  760  b.  r.  with  an  affecting  representation  of  the 
rebellions  of  Judah  against  God ; a dignified  remon- 
strance against  their  hypocritical  forms  of  worship,  while 
the  power  of  religion  was  absent,  and  a lively  contrast 
between  the  national  ruin  which  impended,  and  their  fu- 
ture restoration,  together  with  the  universal  beneficence 
which  should  characterize  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

These  prophecies  occupy  five  chapters,  in  the  course  of  Prophecies 
which  he  fumishes  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  M*™* 
dress  and  manners  of  oriental  nations,  in  his  descrip- 
lion  of  the  female  ornaments  which  were  to  be  taken 
away ; and  exhibits  the  care  of  the  Deity  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Jews,  under  the  beautiful  parable  of 
an  unfruitful  vineyard. 

About  two  years  subsequently  he  bad  the  vision  which  I««Uir» 
is  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter.and  the  sublimity  of  which  v»«OB- 
induced  Saurin  and  his  Continuators  to  give  it  the  pre- 
eminence in  his  critical  und  theological  discourses  on 
the  Bible;  making  it  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
remarks  upon  Isaiah  and  his  prophecies  revolved,  in 
that  laborious  work.  It  is,  indeed,  an  object  of  primary 
moment,  whether  we  consider  it  as  containing  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  mission  of  this  prophet  to  his  countrymen, 
or  whether  we  contemplate  it  as  the  point  upon  which  the 
Evangelist  fixed ; thus  ratifying  its  transcendent  majesty, 
when  he  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  “ Esaias  beheld  ms 
glory.”  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that 
visions  and  dreams,  in  prophetic  communications,  were  Virions  <IU- 
pcrfectly  distinguishable-  the  circumstances  of  the  two  linguiilKd 
being  essentially  and  entirely  diflerent,  and  the  impres-  j™"* 
sions  of  the  former  being  greatly  superior  to  those  pro-  * n a,u** 
duced  by  the  latter.  Dreams  were  inspirations  imparted 
when  the  prophet  was  asleep,  the  character  and  cougruily 
of  which  distinguished  them  from  the  romantic  und  he- 
terogeneous combinations  of  the  fancy.  / issons  sur- 
prised tlie  prophet  when  he  was  awake,  and  without 
suspending  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  senses  or  the 
understanding,  absorbed  them  wholly  in  visionary 
scenes,  inaccessible  to  others,  but  so  powerfully  ope- 
rating upon  die  mind  of  the  prophet,  as  to  abstract  him 
from  oil  surrounding  objects.  This  was  sometimes  ac- 
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Biography  companied  by  an  actual  transportation  of  his  person 
frotn  one  place  to  another,  by  rapid  and  almost  nio- 
Frnm  mentary  transitions.  The  description  given  by  Ezekiel 
a.  m.  of  bis  vision,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  prophecies, 
32  14.  will  fully  illustrate  the  character  of  a vision,  us  distiti- 
guished  from  a dream;  and  the  fears  expressed  by 
760*  Obadiah  to  Elijah  will  confirm  what  we  have  advanced 
to  respecting;  the  participation  of  the  body  in  the  itnpres- 

a.  m.  aions  made  upon  the  mind.  “ It  shall  come  to  pass, 
3300.  as  soon  as  I am  gone  from  thee,  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
I.ord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I know  not;  and  so  when 
608  1 come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he 

shall  slay  me."  For  the  same  reason  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  instituted  a search  of  three  days  for  Elijah, 
after  his  translation,  supposing  that  “ the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  taken  him  up,  nnd  cast  him  upon  some  moun- 
tain, or  info  some  valley." 

Prophetic*  The  three  succeeding  chapters,  including  also  the 
■c»in*t  17th  are  a series  of  predictions  relative  to  Syria, 
iJrrljV  a a"d  l^e  Assyrians;  and  embrace  a space  of 

the* A »»y.  time  extending  from  the  742d  to  the  738th  year  a.  c. 
»i*m.  These  are  occupied  with  the  apprehensions  of  Ahaz  re- 
specting the  league  of  Israel  and  Syria  against  him. 
Moab  is  next  threaten'  d,  conjointly  with  Ephraim, 
in  the  15th,  16th,  and  28th  chapters  of  the  prophecy, 
delivered  in  two  succeeding  years,  the  726th  aiid 
725th  a.  c.  Within  three  years  from  this  period, 
Moab  was  to  be  so  consumed  as  to  leave  a very 
“ feeble  remnant,”  while  the  hope  of  Ephraim,  extin- 
guished as  to  political  existence,  revived,  never  to  be 
quenched,  in  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Tyre,  Ten  years  afterwards,  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  threatened, 
E,d*l!**  ’n  23d  chapter.  The  year  succeeding,  the  sen- 
*"  ' tence  went  forth  against  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Babylon, 

Israel,  and  Assyria,  including  a train  of  prophecy,  from 
the  18th  to  the  21st  chapters.  It  is  in  this  first  de- 
nunciation against  Babylon  that  all  the  events  of  that 
dreadful  and  memorable  night  in  which  she  was  taken 
are  so  minutely  detailed.  The  scene  of  festivity  turned 
into  terror  at  the  apparition  of  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall — the  cry  of  the  watchmen  upon  the  towers  of 
the  city — the  approach  of  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Medcs  and  Persians,  symbolized  by  the  vision  of  a 
chariot,  to  which  asses  and  camels,  the  distinctive  ani- 
mals employed  by  the  two  nations,  were  yoked — these 
circumstances  are  all  described  with  the  most  aslo- 
Agaimi  nishing  precision.  In  the  two  years  which  followed. 
Baby  loo.  713th  and  712th  a.  c.  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  is 
resumed,  and  associated  with  predictions  against  As- 
syria, Palestine,  Judea,  and  Egypt,  occupying  the  book 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  chapter;  the  22d  again, 
from  the  24th  to  the  27th,  and  from  the  29th  to  the  56th. 
Predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah  are  interspersed  with 
these  several  denunciations ; but  from  the  40th  to  the 
56th  chapters  they  relate  almost  entirely  to  him,  with 
sudden  transitions  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cvrus. 
The  TA o-  We  are  then  brought  down  to  the  698  th  year  before 
iniir*.  &c.  Christ,  during  which  the  Jews  are  severely  reproved, 
and  the  Edomites  included  in  the  censnre;  and  the 
miseries  of  mankind  are  seen  terminating  in  the  distant, 
but  true  perspective,  of  the  reign  of  Christ.  The  book 
is  thus  occupied  from  the  57th  rhaptcr  to  the  end. 

In  reviewing  these  predictions,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  readers 
that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  have 
the  pre-eminence.  It  is  in  these  that  the  fulness  of 


the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  prophet  manifest  Usuii 

themselves ; and  we  are  at  a loss  which  most  to  ad- 
mire,  the  sublimity  of  his  language,  or  the  transcendant  From 
character  of  his  conceptions.  Isaiah  has  been  con-  a.  u. 
sidered  a prophet  of  difficult  interpretation  ; and  if  we  3244. 
consider  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  communications,  jjTc. 
the  conclusion  is  just ; they  relate  to  subjects  which  7^0 
pass  the  limit  of  the  finite,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  t* 
infinite  ; but  if  we  regard  them  as  relating  simply  to  m. 
fact. i,  detailed  in  prophecy  and  afterwards  established  3306. 
bv  actual  events,  our  astonishment  springs  from  an- 
other  quarter — and  that  the  striking  agreement  between 
the  representation  and  the  thing  represented.  What- 
ever might  be  the  immediate  oliject  of  the  prophet, 
whether  the  prosperity  or  the  destruction  of  a state,  he 
did  not  fail  so  to  connect  it  with  the  moral  government 
of  God,  as  to  merge  it  in  the  infinite  blessings  which 
should  characterize  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  He,  tv  Mr»- 
therefore,  enlarges,  with  singular  satisfaction,  upon  siah. 
the  features  of  that  dominion,  which,  while  it  shall 
ultimately  absorb  all  others,  shall  educe  from  partial 
evil  universal  good.  Thus  referring  all  events  to  ms 
government,  “whose  right  it  is  to  rei^n,  and  who  must 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  reduced  the  inexplicable 
politics  of  this  world  to  a simple  standard  ; and  passing 
over  the  decree*  of  monarchs  who  lived  but  for  a 
season,  showed  their  subserviency  to  his  purpose  who 
lives  for  ever.  The  propliet,  in  this  point  of  view,  had 
no  equal,  no  rival.  All  men  were  absorbed  in  their 
present  concerns  and  interests.  But  he,  ascending  the 
Eastern  mountains,  stood  upon  their  lofty  summit,  as  a 
point  of  light,  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the  yet  urf- 
risen  sun : “ darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people ;"  the  plains  and  the  vallies 
were  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  midnight ; but 
when  the  nations  looked  towards  Jerusalem,  he  ap- 
peared as  the  harbinger  of  day,  and  scattered  abroad 
that  radiance  which  he  alone  had  received.  How 
insignificant,  in  comparison  with  his  high  destiny,  do 
the  achievements  of  conquerors  appear!  And  he  has 
a key  to  the  cabinet  of  princes  of  which  they  have  no 
suspicion ; he  is  admitted,  by  the  intelligence  from 
which  nothing  is  concealed,  into  their  most  segpet 
councils ; and  not  only  declares  things  present,  hut 
points  out  consequences  of  which  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  had  no  conception,  and  declares  what  should  be 
the  policy  of  nations  yet  unborn.  This  leads  us  to  the 
great  question  of  prophecy.  .So  many  attempts  had 
been  made,  in  the  neathen  world,  to  prejudge  futurity, 
and  so  miserable  were  the  shifts  of  oracles,  by  a per- 
plexed and  involved  answer,  to  suit  any  circumstances 
which  might  possibly  arise,  that  it  behoved  prophecy 
to  have  its  credentials  clear,  in  order  to  establish  its 
claims.  Accordingly,  in  the  prophet  before  us,  there  Omits  of 
are  many  striking  appeals  to  the  heathen  world,  not  *1*  1*™- 
only  as  to  the  superiority,  but  as  to  the  distinguishing  U*CQ>- 
characteristics  of  inspiration  over  the  efforts  of  super- 
stition. “ I have  not  spoken  in  secret— from  dark 
places  in  the  earth" — is  a testimony  which  sets  hea-  Prophecy, 
then  oracle*  at  defiance,  as  to  their  structure.  But 
when  we  consider  the  substance  of  prophecy,  as  com- 
pared, or  rather  contrasted  with  these,  it  is  no  longer 
a question  of  rivalry.  The  one  presents  only  double 
meanings,  uncertain  conclusions,  unauthorized  pre- 
sumptions; the  other  a cool,  perspicuous,  detailed 
representation  of  things  not  seen  as  yet.  It  should 
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also  be  remembered,  that  the  result*  slated  by  the 
-w'  prophets  were  the  most  unlikely,  in  the  ordinary 
From  process  of  human  events,  that  could  well  he  ima- 
't  K‘n*d.  For  instance,  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  never 
"Z~.  ‘ to  be  retrieved,  at  a time  when  she  was  the  mis- 
*»•  c.  tress  of  the  world  in  arms,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
760.  world  in  literature.  A train  of  political  events  may 
,w  lead  to  a certain  conclusion;  and  the  political  forc- 
'moA  Stght  of  a man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  weigh 
J3(>o.  consequences,  and  to  connect  effects  with  their  causes, 
*»•  c.  may  enable  him  to  arrive,  with  uo  small  measure  of 
698.  conviction,  at  the  fixed  operation  of  given  principles  ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  the  conclusion  is  against 
all  human  calculations,  all  reasonable  inferences?  — 
when  a train  of  prosperity  is  shown  to  issue  in  ruin, 
when  unpromising  beginnings  are  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate a glorious  termination,  and  when  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  bears  equally  against  probability, 
against  his  country,  against  his  prejudices  national 
and  individual,  and  ugainst  his  personal  interest  ? — 
These  are  conclusions  to  which  nothing  could  lead  but 
inspiration,  and  which  nothing  could  compel  the  man 
to  deduce  but  a Bcnse  of  duty. 

Clearness  of  Upon  this  high  ground  stands  Isaiah,  the  prince  of 
Isaiah'*  pro-  prophets,  as  well  for  the  clearness  of  his  revelations  as 
I>  iceiet.  |br  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  instances  in  a book  full  of  evidence 
upon  this  important  question.  Shall  we  take  the  grand 
Evampie.  feature  of  his  prophecies — his  constant  allusion  to  the 
Messiah  ? The  63d  chapter  of  his  unequalled  work 
at  once  surprises  and  convinces  us.  Let  any  one  look 
at  that  chapter,  and  say,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
alienate  it  from  its  object  ? A man  may  look  at  a por- 
trait, and  sav,  such  and  such  features  agree  with  those 
of  this  person  or  the  other:  he  may,  if  he  please, 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding  remote  resemblances, 
and  transfer  that  which  is  the  actual  likeness  of 
one,  to  fifty,  who  in  some  particular  feature  may  be 
allowed  to  answer  to  the  comparison ; but  the  ques- 
tion is,  u hose  is  the  entire  image?  and  if  it  be  a 
faithful  delineation,  only  one  answer  can  be  given 
to  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  Isaiah.  He  was  no  in- 
coqsidcrablc  portrait  painter;  nor  were  his  likenesses 
doubtful.  None  could  mistake  the  resemblance  of 
the  portrait  to  the  original ; and  when  Jesus  came  to 
his  own,”  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  know  him,  but 
that,  for  reasons  suggested  by  their  prejudices,  and  not 
by  their  understanding,  they  would  not  receive  him.  The 
Jew's  have  acted  the  unworthy  part  of  attempting  to 
distort  the  fair  and  marked  features  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  apply  them  to  others  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
have  lixed  upon  single  and  insulated  resemblances,  and 
have  satisfied  themselves  to  apply  the  predictions  of  this 
interesting  chapter  to  Hezekiali,  and  to  otltfr  distin- 
guished characters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
this  has  been  done  with  little  success.  The  object 
was,  not  to  discover  the  original  of  the  portrait,  but,  if 
possible,  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  the  origi- 
nal, that  they  might  not  perceive  the  likeness.  But 
we  have  to  do  with  facts,  and  to  compare  facts  with 
prophecy;  and  in  instituting  this  comparison,  we  shall 
find  hardly  any  part  of  the  Saviour's  personal  character, 
circumstances,  or  office, left  undetailed.  When  the  Jews 
set  themselves,  with  an  inveterate  obstinacy,  against 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they*  were  not 
aware  that,  by  this  very  hostility,  they  were  establish- 


ing his  pretensions.  The  evangelical  prophet  opens 
his  wonaeri'ul  discoveries  with  this  very  circumstance,  . 
and  complains.  “ Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? and  Fwu* 
to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  I.ord  been  revealed?"  a.m. 

If  they  would  overthrow'  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Mary,  3-44. 
they  ought  to  have  met  him  with  distinction,  and  sur-  a.  c. 
rounded  him  with  prosperity;  and  he  had  been  no  760. 
longer  Isaiah's  Messiah.  His  unpretending  character,  to 
his  deep  poverty,  his  unequalled  injuries,  the  object  of  a.  m. 
his  sufferings,  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ; the  necessity  3306. 
of  this  sacrifice,  as  originating  in  human  apostasy  ; the  jT.  c. 
submission  with  which  he  bowed  to  his  cruel  op-  (59$, 
previous;  the  violence  of  the  procedure  against  him,  Dclin«- 
defying  all  justice,  and  outraging  even  its  forms,  while  tion#  of  ti» 
it  pretended  to  exercise  them ; the  circumstances  of  Metskb. 
his  death,  and  his  burial ; numbered  with  malefactors, 
yet  occupying  a distinguished  tomb  with  Joseph  of 
Arimalhea;  the  perfect  innocence,  which  submitted  to 
all  this  injury;  the  reference  of  the  whole  to  a plan  of 
Deity,  as  unsearchable  as  himself,  and  subordinating 
all  things  to  its  benevolent  intentions;  the  glorious 
effects  of  this  sacrifice,  extending  themselves  over  the 
whole  earth ; looking  to  future  ages  yet  for  their  dc- 
vclopement,  and  expecting  their  consummation  in 
eternity  : all  these  things,  taken  as  a whole,  demon- 
strate what  each  regarded  separately  must  suppose; 
the  sole  and  irrefragable  reference  of  the  prophecy  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  questions  of  Theology  we  may  be  supposed 
to  be  biassed,  and  to  lean  to  the  convictions  of  our  creed; 
for  we  are  really  old-fashioned  enough  to  confess  that 
x vc  have  a creed.  We  will,  then,  place  the  argument 
upon  other  grounds,  and  bring  the  predictions  into 
contact  with  facts,  which  are  simply  the  subject  of  his- 
tory, and  with  which  Theology  has  nothing  to  do. 

Take,  for  example,  the  prophecy  relative  to  the  destruc-  Dwtructfon 
tion  of  Babylon.  We  say  nothing  of  the  memorable  ^ B*t»ylou. 
description  of  the  night  of  dissipation  and  ruin,  so 
powerfully  presented  in  the  2 1st  chapter,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
compare  the  history  with  the  prediction  should  have  in- 
duced a fanciful  interpretation  ; but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  prophecy  which  calls  Curas  by  his  name,  a 
century  before  he  was  born  ? which  speaks  of  opening 
the.  gates  of  brass,  before  we  are  quite  cerium  of  their 
existence?  It  is  well  known  that,  in  Isuiah's  days, 

Babylon  was  a rising  state;  it  is  even  uncertain  whether 
the  river  was  then  walled,  as  the  prophecy  supposes  it 
roust  be;  it  is  indisputable  that  Nihicris,  the  queen, 
mother  of  Belshazzar,  added  greatly  to  its  majesty ; 
and  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was,  when  the  prophet 
wrote,  unknown,  if  not  unborn,  so  strengthened  and 
embellished  this  wonderful  city,  that  he  arrogated  to 
himself  its  creation,  and  said  “ Is  not  this  great  Ba- 
bylon that  1 have  built  V But  even  supposing  Babylon 
were  what  we  arc  very  sure  it  was  not,  and  what  it 
uppeared  a century  afterwards,  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  foretold  that  a deliverer  of  Israel  should  arise, 
uhosc  name  should  be  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  C siting  of 
the  birth  of  such  a person,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Cyrus, 
ancient  prophecy;  which,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  revelation,  dors  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
facts  detailed,  but  upon  the  authenticity  of  them;  and 
if  it  can  be  proved,  in  any  one  unquestionable  instance, 
that  any  thing  has  been  decidedly  predicted,  the  argu- 
ment is  us  conclusive,  as  to  any  application  of  it,  as 
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though  we  could  produce  ten  thousand  examples.  But 
as  it  is  very  possible  we  might  be  deceived  in  any  single 
instance,  although  the  argument  is  conclusive  from  one 
only,  the  repetition  of  the  case  renders  the  principle 
indisputable,  and  the  inference  proportionally  irre- 
fragable. Accordingly,  what  has  been  stated  relative 
to  Babylon  obtains  in  reference  to  the  other  states 
whose  destiny  is  pronounced  by  the  prophet.  In  short, 
such  is  the  variety  of  prophecy,  as  to  its  forms  and  its 
subjects,  its  principles,  and  its  application,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  tried  upon  the  largest  possible  scale; 
and  Isaiah  furnishes  a just  exhibition  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors;  while,  representing  all,  he  is 
inferior  to  none. 

The  investigation  of  this  important  topic  cannot  fail 
to  convince  every  inquiring  mind,  that  prophecy  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  a penetrating  and  thinking  intellect, 
calculating  results  from  existing  circumstances ; far 
less,  that  it  is  the  bold  guess  of  a daring  spirit  which 
plunges  into  futurity  at  a venture,  presuming  that  time 
may  shape  its  conjectures,  and  give  them  a resemblance, 
ifit  cannot  attach  to  them  certainty  : least  of  all  can  it  be 
suspected  to  be  a design  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  mankind,  by  professing  a knowledge  not  really 
possessed,  and  working  upon  tbc  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  multitude,  to  bend  them  to  any  purpose,  political 
or  religious,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  prophet.  Nothing  of  all  this  appears, 
or  can  be  maintained,  even  with  plausibility : but  the  pro- 
phetic pages  are  flooded  with  light ; as  though  heaven 
would  write  its  own  truth  only  with  it«  own  sun-beams. 

Our  article  must  not  be  closed  without  adverting  to 
the  style  which  distinguishes  this  prophet.  His  lan- 
guage is  as  magnificent  as  his  sentiments  are  elevated. 
It  is  such  language  as  inspiration  might  be  supposed 
to  suggest ; and  leaves  at  an  immeasurable  distance  all 
compositions  merely  human.  It  combines  with  argu- 
mentative force  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetry  : and  while 
some  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  have  amused  them- 
selves in  calling  him  the  Demosthenes  and  the  Homer 
of  the  Hebrews,  we  think  every  comparison  instituted, 
where  there  is  no  actual  equality,  an  injury  offered  to 
a man,  the  grandeur  of  whose  expressions  as  far  trans- 
cended the  most  illustrious  poets  and  orators  that  ever 
lived,  as  the  majesty  of  his  thoughts  surpassed  their 
noblest  conceptions.  His  style  is  evidently  poetical ; 
and  while  it  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristic  of  sub- 
limity, it  participates  all  the  singularities  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  No  one  has  been  able  to  do  full  justice  to  this 
subject;  but  the  writer  who  has  most  excelled  in  treat- 
ing it  is  Bishop  Lowth.  The  difficulty  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  every  disquisition  relative  to  it;  since  all 
men  arc  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  what  »*  poetry ; and 
every  nation  has  its  own  forms  of  poetical  composition, 
to  which  another  nation,  accustomed  to  other  forms, 
can  apply  no  correct  standard.  A marked  difference 
subsists  between  the  ancient  poetry  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome,  aud  the  poetry  of  modern  nations.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  Hebrew  and  all  other  poetry  is  still 
greater.  But  if  sublimity  of  conception,  loftiness  of  style, 
richness  and  fulness  of  imagery  and  measured  cadences, 
constitute  poetry,  these  cannot  be  denied  to  Isaiah. 

On  the  question  of  Hebrew  poetry  at  large,  besides  its 
general  cadences,  its  claims  are  rendered  evident,  by 
artificial  arrangements, adapted  to  poetry,  but  altogether 
unsuitable  to  prose.  Such  are  ibe  alphabetical  divi- 


sions so  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  and  apparent  in  various  U«i»H. 
parts  of  the  prophetical  writings.  The  visible  differ-''.-—— > 
cnee  between  the  style  and  form  of  Isaiah’s  usual  com- 
positions, and  the  few  chapters  in  his  hook  which  record 
historical  occurrences,  seems  to  decide  the  question 
with  respect  to  his  prophecies.  Aud  here  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  while  inspiration  allowed  every  man  to 
retain  his  own  characteristic  style,  that  peculiarity 
is  no  where  to  be  traced  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
compositions  of  the  different  Hebrew  poets.  There 
is  not  a greater  distinction  between  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, 
as  prophets,  than  subsists  between  them  also  as  poets. 

When  God  made  the  prophet,  he  did  not  unmake  the 
man.  Hebrew  poetry  consists  of  every  possible  spe- 
cies of  |>oetical  composition,  ami  these  arc  all  carried 
to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  excellence.  It  is  elegiac,  and  thp 
lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  stands 
unrivalled  in  this  kind;  it  is  didactic,  aud  the  Proverbs 
excel  as  much  in  this  mode ; it  is  pastoral,  of  which 
the  Hong  of  Solomon  is  a splendid  specimen;  it  is 
devotional,  of  which  the  Psalms  reach  the  highest  ele- 
vation, while  they  furnish  fine  examples  of  the  ode,  in 
all  its  varieties ; nor  must  it  lie  omitted,  that  the  book 
of  Job,  as  well  as  the  Canticles,  if  not  strictly  speaking 
regular  dramas,  have  evidently  a dramatic  form.  But 
that  which  characterized  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  which 
the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  borrowed  lor  their  phi- 
losophy, was  its  parabolic  form  ; as  conspicuous  in 
these  compositions,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  general 
style  of  the  orientalists.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is 
founded  upon  their  habits,  and  the  features  of  their 
country.  Arising  from  the  former,  it  is  chiefly  pastoral,  Pn»tr  nu 
and  borrowing  from  the  latter,  it  surrounds  us  with  the  habit* 
most  awful  features  of  grandeur.  In  every  species  of 
poetical  composition,  Isaiah  excels,  and  specimens  of 
almost  the  whole  might  lie  adduced  from  his  prophe- 
cies. Encircled  by  the  most  sublime  objects  in  nature, 
he  transfuses  their  spirit  and  character  into  his  own  i^UTt 
powerful  style;  sometimes  rushing  like  his  own  moun- eacrllrnrr. 
tain-torrent,  when  he  pours  his  tide  of  eloquence 
against  the  sins  of  his  people ; aud  at  others,  when 
assailed  by  the  hatred  of  an  incensed  multitude, 
standing  himself  as  immoveable  ns  the  rocks  which 
surrounded  Jerusalem.  Majestic  as  the  towering 
Lebanon;  he  is  fertile  as  his  own  vallics  by  the  river- 
side ; as  awful  as  the  thunder-storm  which  desolated 
his  native  forests,  and  splintered  the  pinnacles  of  his 
mountainous  country;  as  irresistible  as  the  whirlwind 
of  the  desert,  which  sometimes  swept  over  its  surface. 

But,  as  though  the  sensible  forms  of  being  were  all  too 
mean  to  clothe  his  conceptions,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  creation  too  limited  for  his  faculties,  he  passes 
beyond  all  space,  penetrates  into  the  invisible  world, 
aud  embodies  the  most  awful  forms  of  spiritual  being. 

We  follow  him,  with  astonishment,  through  imex-  Conduito. 
plored  regions ; beyond  the  margin  of  created  nature, 
and  the  linos  drawn  by  the  eternal  Architect  around  the 
material  universe  ; until  losing  sight  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  other  light  breaks  in  upon  the  soul,  and  like 
him,  we  see  Jehovah  upon  hi*  throne.  But  wc  must 
no  louger  indulge  in  these  delightful  contemplations,  or 
expatiate  on  a theme  so  full  of  grandeur;  we  shall  be 
gratified  if  we  have  done  any  thing  like  justice  to  a 
character  which  surpasses  all  eulogy ; and  especially  if 
our  cursory  remarks  shall  induce  our  readers  to  con- 
sult his  matchless  compositions  for  themselves. 
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The  important  name  with  which  we  hare  inscribed 
this  page  associates  with  it  almost  every  thing  that 
has  been  thought  great  in  human  destiny,  and  much 
that  is  obscure.  This  prince,  in  strict  propriety  of 
language,  is  the  first  of  the  Babylonish  empire ; the 
existence  of  which,  although  possibly  more  remote  than 
that  of  most  others,  seems  blended,  until  this  time, 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  to  which 
it  wus  decidedly  subordinate.  The  foundation  of  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  was  laid,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, at  Babel— the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  land  of 
Chaldea,  being  the  ancient  site  of  Nimrod's  dominion; 
but,  after  his  death,  it  is  lost  amidst  mightier  states, 
and  the  first  great  monarchy,  the  Assyrian,  occupies, 
for  ages  exclusively,  the  attention  of  the  world.  And 
here  the  obscurity  begins.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  is 
so  completely  involved  in  fable,  as  to  perplex  the 
historian  in  reference  to  each  of  its  dependencies.  All 
the  records  of  these  early  nations,  with  themselves, 
hare  perished;  and  the  Grecian  writers,  into  whose 
hands  some  portions  of  them  must  have  fallen,  from  an 
unaccountable  indifference,  or  more  criminal  pride, 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  them ; preferring  to 
supply  their  own  scanty  knowledge  from  the  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  to  derive  authentic  information  from 
any  other  people,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  bar- 
barians, whatever  were  their  power,  distinction,  and 
science.  The  very  few  fragments  which  remain  of 
these  early  historians,  preserved  to  us  in  later  works, 
establish  a sentiment  which  we  have  distinctly  avowed, 
and  upon  which  we  have  unhesitatingly  acted,  that  the 
scriptures  afford  the  only  records  of  these  remote 
periods  that  can  be  depended  upon ; for  in  none  of 
the  Greek  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Herodotus, 
can  we  venture  to  repose  any  confidence.  This  latter 
historian,  however,  we  think,  has  been  treated  with 
as  little  justice,  in  some  respects,  as  other  Greek 
writers  have  been  unduly  estimated  ; and  certain  points 
of  ancient  history,  which  appeared  most  questionable 
in  his  narrative,  have  been  rendered  so  far  clear  by 
subsequent  researches,  as  to  afford  ground  to  conclude 
that  lie  was  influenced  by  a spirit  of  candour,  to  which 
Ins  countrymen  were  generally  strangers,  and  which 
induced  him  to  avail  himself,  in  many  important  in- 
stances, of  that  foreign  intelligence  which  they  despised. 
It  is  the  more  to  In*  regretted  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  been  infected  with  the  childish  ratify  of  being 
supposed  the  first  of  people,  and  have  either  slighted  or 
destroyed  the  literary  monuments  of  other  nations  ; 
since  to  them  we  owe  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible)  almost  all  that  can  now  he  collected  of  an- 
cient history.  The  Chaldean  records  have  perished  ; and 
those  of  Persia  were  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  when 
they  conquered  that  empire : the  Egyptians  alone 
seem  to  have  excited  their  reverence ; and  they,  in 
return,  were  very  sparing  in  their  communications. 


Diodorus  Siculus  prefers  speculating  himself,  or  adopt-  Nctadwi. 
ing  the  fables  of  others,  to  using  the  information  he 
might  have  acquired  from  Manctho  and  tiorosus ; 
and  Ctesias,  of  all  writers  the  least  to  be  accredited,  Fro,n 

and  the  most  palpably  fictitious,  seems  to  be  the  fouu-  *• 
tain  whence  the  Greek  historians  generally  derived  3399. 
their  monstrous  accounts.  A few  fragments  of  the  n.  c. 
ancient  historian*  of  other  nations  are  preserved  by  605. 
Josephus,  and  some  others;  but  these  only  serve  to  «• 
make  us  regret  the  treasures  which  we  have  lost,  which  A*  *• 
Greece  not  only  neglected,  but  of  which,  in  certain  in-  344*2. 
stances,  she  was  guilty  of  despoiliug  the  world.  We  n.  c. 
owe  to  ( ,'ttsius  the  fable  of  Sciniramis ; to  whom  arc  56*2. 
imputed  many  works  and  achievements  utterly  im-  Diodorus 
possible  to  any  individual,  whatever  resources  were  Skuios. 
at  her  control,  whatever  enterprise  was  in  her  diaposi-  t'teiiu. 
lion,  or  however  constant  the  prosperity  which  might  at-  Semirami*. 
tend  her  movements.  We  have  admitted  this  celebrated 
name  into  our  Biography,  because  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible wholly  to  deny  her  existence  ; or,  at  least,  it  has 
been  so  long  admitted,  that  we  could  not  be  justified  in 
wholly  discarding  her  from  the  ancient  list  of  heroines, 
however  little  credit  we  attach  to  her  exploits.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  give  her  history,  as  it  came  to 
our  hands,  from  the  Grecian  historians ; but  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  state  our  doubts  as  to  most  of  the 
events  handed  down  to  us  as  facts  ; and  we  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  palpable 
fictions.  There  is  a remark  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Bryant. 
Bryant,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  appears  to  us  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
this  obscure  subject,  and  to  furnish  the  only  probable 
solution  of  certain  incontcstible  facts,  which,  when 
confined  to  the  reigns  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  assume 
the  character  of  faille,  because  impossible  to  have  been 
effected  by  them.  His  observations  are  of  the  greater 
moment,  as  they  accord  better  with  the  account  given 
of  those  transactions  by  Herodotus ; and  as  they  are 
perfectly  reducible  within  the  space  which  must  be 
assigned  to  them,  if  they  took  place  at  all,  in  con- 
formity with  the  scripture  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  been  already  given  under  the  article  Semi- 
h a m is.  Mr.  Bryant  says,  “ the  whole  of  those  histories, 
in  their  common  acceptation,  is  to  the  last  degree 
absurd  and  improbable:  but  if  we  make  use  of  an  ex- 
pedient, which  1 have  often  recommended,  and  for  a 
person,  substitute  a pevpte,  we  shall  find,  when  it  is 
stripped  of  its  false  colouring,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  narration.”  Upon  this  principle,  he  proceeds  to 
strike  out  the  names  of  the  earliest  supposed  founders 
of  states,  and  to  transfer  from  individuals,  whom  he 
accounts  fabulous,  historical  exploits  to  an  entire  na- 
tion; and  he  thus  explains  and  justifies  himself : **  It 
was  a common  mode  of  expression,  to  cal!  a tribe,  or 
family,  by  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  a nation  by 
the  head  of  the  line.  People  are  often  spoken  of  col- 
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Biography . Icctivcly  in  the  siugular,  under  such  a pafronimic. 

Hence  we  read  in  scripture,  that  Israel  nbodt  in  tents; 
From  that  Judah  was  put  to  the  worst  in  battle;  that  Dan 
a.  m.  abode  in  ships,  and  Asher  remained  on  the  sea-coast. 

3399.  The  same  manner  of  speaking  undoubtedly  prevailed 

both  in  Egypt  and  in  other  countries ; and  Chun  must 
605#  have  been  often  put  for  the  Cuthites,  or  Cu scans ; 

to  Amon  lor  the  Atnonians ; and  Astir,  or  the  Assyrian,  for 
A.  n.  the  people  of  Assyria.  Hence,  when  it  was  said,  that 

3442.  the  Ninevite  performed  any  great  action,  it  has  been 

nscnbcd  to  a person,  Ninus,  the  sopjiosed  founder  of 
Ci02.  Nineveh.  And  us  none  of  the  Assvriuu  conquests  were 
antecedent  to  Pul  and  Assur-Adon,  writers  have  been 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  anticipation,  in  ascribing  those 
conquests  to  the  lirst  king  of  the  country.  A like  antici- 
pation, amounting  to  a great  many  centuries,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annuls  of  the  Babylonians.  Every  thing  that 
was  done  in  later  times  has  been  attributed  to  Bolus, 
Sciuiruitiis,  and  other  imaginary  princes,  who  arc  re- 
presented as  the  founders  of  the  kingdom.  We  may, 
I think,  be  assured,  that  uuder  the  character  of  Ninus, 
and  Ninyas,  wc  are  to  understand  the  Nincvites ; as 
by  Semiramis,  is  meant  a people  called  Samarim ; and 
the  great  actions  of  these  two  nations  are  in  the  his- 
tories of  those  personages  recorded.  But  writers  have 
rendered  the  account  inconsistent,  by  limiting  what 
was  an  historical  series  of  many  ages  to  the  life  of  a 
single  person.  The  Nincvites  ami  Samarim  did  per- 
forin all  that  is  attributed  to  Scniiratnis  and  Ninus. 
They  did  conquer  the  Medes  ami  Bartriuns.  and  ex- 
tended their  dominions  westward  as  far  as  Phrygia  and 
the  river  Tanais ; and  to  the  southward  as  far  as 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  But  these  events  were  many  ages 
alter  the  foundation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They  began 
under  Pul,  of  Nineveh,  and  were  carried  on  by  Assur- 
Adon,  Salmauassar.  Sennacherib,  and  others  of  his 
successors.**  This  learned  writer  here  conducts  us 
to  safe  ground,  and  the  authentic  records  of  these 
mouarchs ; at  least  so  much  of  them  as  remain!  in 
the  scriptures,  and  are  there  preserved,  from  the  con- 
nection of  their  conquests  with  the  political  ami  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  goes  on — 
“ Nineveh  was  at  last  ruined,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  united  with  that  of  Babylonia.  This  is 
the  reason  that  we  find  these  kingdoms  so  often  con- 
founded, and  the  Babylonians  continually  spoken  of  as 
Assyrians,  and  sometimes  as  Persians.  (Ba/lvXwr 
Ihpciof  voXic.  Stcph.  Byz.)  This  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  the  supposed  marriage  of  Semiramis  and  Niuus. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Samarim  performed  the  great 
works  attributed  to  them.  For,  exclusive  of  what  was 
performed  at  Babylon,  there  are , says  Strabo,  almost 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth , r tut  mounds  of  earth 
(these  mounds  wi  re  high  altars,  upon  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sun.  By  Clesias  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tombs  of  her  lovers  whom  she  buried 
alive — Syncellus,  p.  64),  and  traits  and  ramparts,  attri- 
buted tu  Sennramis  ; and  in  those  are  subterraneous  pas- 
sages  of  communication,  and  tanks  Jar  voter,  a tfh  stair- 
cases of  stone.  There  are  aUo  vast  canals  fa  dnert  the 
course  of  rixert,  and  takes  to  receix  e them , together  uith 
highways  and  bridges  of  a vomit r fat  structure.  (Strabo, 
1.  xvi.  p.  1071.)  They  built  the  famous  terraces  at 
Babylon,  and  those  beautiful  gurd«  ns  at  Egbatana, 
after  tlmtcitv  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  They  built 
Bubylon  itself;  which,  by  Eupolcmus,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Belus  aud  the  giants.”  (Euseb.  Pncp. 


I.  ix.  c.  17.  p.  418.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Abydenus,  Nrbudwd- 
apud  Euseb.  Pro* p.  I.  ix.  c,  15.  Syncellus,  p.  44.)  He  i*smr. 

proceeds  to  tstubhs.li  bis  position  by  limiter  facts,  and 
supports  his  inferences  by  a quotation  from  Clenuns  ^ M 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  364,  and  tints  concludes — “ The  3399 
Samarim  of  Egypt  ami  Babylonia  were  of  the  same  — 

family,  the  suns  of  Chus.  Thc>  c.»mc  and  settled  among 
the  Mizraim,  under  the  name  of  shepherds.  The  reason 
of  their  being  called  Sc  man  tit,  ami  Samarim,"  having  10 
been  already  adduced  under  the  article  of  Sctnirnmis,  • j.j 42 
from  this  writer,  need  not  he  here  repeated,  t pon  ’ — 
the  whole,  we  see  no  reason,  after  the  most  careful  re-  B*  c* 
vision  of  the  subject,  to  depart  from  the  opinions  cx- 
pressed  in  that  article ; and  without  going  all  the 
lengths  of  this  distinguished  writer,  and  supposing 
that  Uieie  were  no  such  persons  as  Ninus,  Ninyas,  or 
Semiramis,  we  arc  disposed  to  adopt  in  general  hi* 
principle,  that  the  heroic  achievements  ascribed  to 
those  personages  were,  in  fact,  the  exploits  of  a people 
named  after  them, or  connected  with  them;  ami  which 
are,  demonstrably,  the  works  not  of  a reign  but  of  ages. 

Nothing  cau  be  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  precise  bounds  of  uuy  ancient  empire  topogra- 
phically, as  may  be  seen  by  any  ouc  who  will  try  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  ; 
ami  politically,  os  appears  in  the  mixture  of  state 
with  *tate,  ami  the  influence  of  one  domination  over 
another : the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  is  particularly 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
confounded  with  the  Syrians  and  blended  with  the  Baby- 
lonians. Rejecting  as  fabulous  the  list  of  monarchs 
inserted  by  Clesias,  some  of  whose  names,  from  their 
very  construction,  are  not  of  Assyrian  origin,  we  look 
to  the  celebrated  canon  of  Ptolemy  as  supplying  Ptolemy** 
the  next  best  information  to  that  of  the  scriptures ; camm. 
and  the  first  name  of  eminence  upou  this  autho- 
rity is  that  of  Nabonassar,  probably  a descendant  of 
the  first  Assyrian  monarch  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

Pul.  This  prim  e has  been  thought,  with  a high  de-  Pul. 
grec  of  probability,  to  have  been  afterwards  worshipped 
by  the  Babylonians,  who  wvre  well  content  to  be 
considered  as  of  Assyrian  origin,  under  the  name  Bel, 
or  Belus.*  We  make  110  pretence  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy;  hut,  taking  Pul  as  the  earliest 
sovereign  of  eminence  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
information,  we  shall  find  his  first  appearance  in  the 
formidable  character  of  an  invader,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  ofMcnuhcm,  amidst  the  treasons,  tumults, 
and  usurpations  which,  in  that  age,  oppressed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  about  .v.  m.  3231,  n.  c.  773. 

Having  now  fouud  land  on  which  to  set  our  foot,  after 
being  tossed  upon  an  ocean  of  conjecture,  wc  shall 
be  able  to  trace  rapidly,  yet  distinctly,  the  Assyrian 
succession,  until  it  merges  in  the  distinguished  and 
united  sovereignty  of  Ncbuchaduezzar.  To  Pul  suc- 
ceeded Tiglath-pdeser,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hgktit- 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (whether  he  were  the  son  of  Pul  P*l«**er. 
or  not,  is  a point  which  historians  cannot  determine), 
and  archbishop  Esher,  who  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
relied  upon,  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
him  to  have  been  Sardanapalus,  in  which  lie  is  followed 
by  Pridcattx  and  Kollin,  but  ably  refuted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Ancient  Unive  rsal  History;  who  justly  observe,  that 
Pul  being,  upon  the  most  authentic  records,  supposed 


* The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  Nimrod  was  Belus,  » «« 

bare  formerly  stated. 
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to  be  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  to  its 
(jreatness.  and  Sardanapalus  bein''  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  monarch*,  it 
would,  to  adopt  the  learned  primate's  opinion,  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  this  mighty  monarchy  began  and 
ended  at  nearly  the  same  time ; nor  could  there  be 
any  space  for  the  known  reigns  of  sovereigns  succeed- 
ing Pul,  whose  existence  and  exploits  are  by  no  means 
problematical.  The  alliance  of  this  prince  with  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  to 
that  unhappy  monarch,  as  it  conduced  still  more  to 
those  idolatrous  propensities  with  which  he  was  already 
but  too  much  infatuated,  have  appeared  in  their  pro- 
per phtres  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Juduh. 

To  Tiglath-pilc&cr  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  whose 
existence  and  power  are  not  only  to  be  gathered  from 
indisputable  ancient  records,  but  must  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  circumstance 
that  to  him  the  Israelites  yielded  their  long-defended 
sovereignty ; a blow  l'roin  which  they  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered. 

Sennacherib  was  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser. 
Hitherto,  from  the  days  of  Pul,  Assyria,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  glory,  is  evidently  the  mistress  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  of  Babylon  and  the  Medes  among 
the  rest,  the  lust  of  whom  seemed  to  have  hern 
the  most  impatient  of  the?  yoke,  and  the  earliest 
disposed  to  shake  it  off.  Upon  these  principles 
we  may  account  for  the  haughty  and  insulting 
menaces  of  Sennacherib  to  Hezckiah,  and  his  boast 
of  having  subdued  the  gods  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  miraculous  defeat  of  his  army  has  its 
proper  record  in  another  place,  under  the  article 
Isaiah  ; but  his  political  influence  was  dreadfully 
weakened  by  this  unexpected  blow,  and  he  himself 
soon  after  suffered  assassination  from  the  hand  of  two 
of  his  own  children,  who  fleeing  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  murder  which  they  had  perpetrated, 
left  the  throne  to  be  occupied  by  another  of  his  sons, 
Esar-haddon. 

This  prince,  whose  name  is  also  written  Assarhad- 
don,  and  variously  by  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
and  by  the  LXX.  succeeded  indeed  to  the  throne,  but 
not  to  the  power  of  his  insolent  and  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor. The  Assyrian  monarchy  had  long  existed 
in  obscurity,  and  amidst  fluctuating  circumstances, 
scarcely  distinguished  from  surrounding  nations,  and 
divided  into  petty  sovereignties.  It  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence, under  a succession  of  enterprizing  conquerors ; 
Pul  standing  at  the  head  of  them;  had  assumed  the  most 
extensive  domination  over  other  states ; and  had  spread 
its  line  of  territory  beyond  its  own  power  of  control. 
Dominion  arquired  by  violence,  and  by  rapid  conquests 
especially,  must  always  be  subject  to  fearful  reverses ; 
and  what  one  adventurer  can  win,  another  excited  by  his 
exploits,  may  recover.  The  glory  of  Assyria  was  now 
waning,  and  the  Medes,  revolting  from  the  sceptre  of 
Sennacherib,  could  not  be  reduced  by  that  of  Esar- 
haddon.  By  some  circumstances  auspicious  to  his 
situation,  but  which  are  not  distinctly  explained  in  any 
quarter,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  soon 
round  himself  able  to  assume,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  attitude  of  a conqueror.  l!e  subdued  both  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  having  recovered  to  his  crown  its  an- 
cient lustre,  he  expired  after  a long  reign,  which  became 
most  distinguished  us  it  drew  nearer  its  termination. 

With  this  monarch  the  light  of  sacred  history  is 


awhile  withdrawn  from  us,  and  other  lights  but  feebly  K>bochad- 
serve  to  disperse  the  gloom.  There  is  a chasm  in  the  nrzsar. 
records  of  the  Bible  from  Esar-haddon  to  Nebuehad- 
nozzar;  respecting  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  n“* 
that  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  the  object  of  the  * 
sacred  historians,  and  that  other  nations  occupy  their 
pages  only  incidentally,  and  as  they  are,  by  events  *• c- 
aHecting  the  Jewish  monarchy,  brought  into  contact  605. 
with  that  people.  Hence  appear  the  names  of  the  to 
Assyrian  conquerors,  from  Pul  to  Esar-haddon,  on  **• 
these  records;  and,  after  a blank  occasioned  by  the 
separation  of  the  Assyrian  interests  from  those  of  Judah,  a.  c. 

the  mighty  sovereign  of  Babylon,  bv  whom  the  house  562. 
of  David  was  led  captive  and  his  throne  overturned,  Sulueqornt 
arises,  as  it  were,  at  once  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  silence  of 
and  adding  to  his  many  crowns  the  sacred  diadem  of  the 
Jews.  The  links  of  the  intermediate  narrative  arej^'liu‘ 
supplied  by  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ptolemy’s  canon ; from  which,  unitedly,  we 
gather  that  Esar-haddon  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Saosduchinus ; by  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  s*(w»1uclii- 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  during  mi*, 
whose  reign  of  twenty  years  Egypt  resumed  her  inde- 
pendence. His  son  and  successor  was  Chyniludan  ChynUa- 
supposod  to  be  the  Nabuchadonosor  of  the  book  of  <*r  N*s- 
Judith,  to  whose  reign,  therefore,  those  events  recorded 
in  that  l>onk,  so  far  as  they  happened  at  all,  must  be 
referred.  It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  Medes  had 
acquired  independency,  and  having  conquered  the 
Persians,  were  strong  enough  to  threaten  even  the 
Assyrian  empire;  that  in  this  emergency  the  Assyrian 
monarch  called  together  his  tributary  provinces,  some 
of  whom  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  He  mustered, 
however,  an  army  of  considerable  strength,  and 
marching  against  the  Medes,  defeated  them,  seized 
upon  their  capital,  and  slew  their  monarch.  After  his 
victory,  the  Assyrian  monarch  resolved  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  nations  who  had  refused  to  assist 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Medes.  and  setting  no  limits 
to  his  wrath,  included  the  Jews  among  other  objects 
of  his  vengeance.  The  tale  of  their  deliverance,  and 
the  defeat  of  his  general  Holofernes,  by  the  hand  of  Ho^frmr* 
Judith,  is  too  long  to  insert  here,  especially  as  we  are  m*d  Judith, 
doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity  in  respect  of  the  heroine, 
although  the  general  facts  themselves  receive  con- 
firmation from  other  ancient  historians.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Assyrian  empire  considerably  weakened. 

Sarac  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him ; and  Ids  Same, 
character  and  fate  seem  to  accord  with  the  Sarda-  g”]* 
napalus  of  Ctesias,  as  Esar-haddon  has  been  supposed  ™ 
by  the  writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  have 
been  the  heroic  Sardanapalus  of  other  profane  historians : 
it  being  evident,  from  Suidas,  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons of  that  name,  said  to  have  been  kings  of  Assyria, 
the  one  as  brave  as  the  last  (supposed  to  be  Sarac) 
was  effeminate.  Nabopalassar  having  the  command  Xabopa- 
ofhis  Chaldean  forces,  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Ba- ,4WaT- 
bvlon;  and  to  strengthen  his  usurpation  by  a powerful 
alliance,  he  demanded  and  obtained  for  his  son,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  A sty  ages, 
who  was  governor  of  Media.  The  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians thus  united,  subordinated  the  ancient  dynas- 
ties of  Assyria  to  the  rising  empire  of  Babylon. 

Thus  are  we  introduced  to  the  illustrious  object  of 
this  article;  but  before  we  enter  upon  his  life,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather  its  particulars,  it  is  necessary  still  fur- 
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Biography.  ther  to  remark,  that  Babylon  was  long  in  subjection  to 
Assyria ; and  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were 
From  two  ramifications  of  the  same  family.  It  seems  pretty 
a.  m.  evident  that  Nalwnassar,  who  was  the  first  king:, 
33^y.  or  ruler,  of  Babylon,  was  ti  younger  son,  whose 
».  c.  elder  brother,  Tiglath-pileser,  was  king  of  Assyria,  re- 
605.  siding  nt  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  empire. 

to  Some  writers  have  hence  conjectured  that  Nabonassar 
a.  n.  was  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias,  and  that  Scmiramis  (suppos- 
3442.  ing  her  ever  to  have  existed)  was  his  wife ; who,  hold- 
n.  c.  mg  the  reins  of  government  for  a short  time  after 

662.  her  Kusbtadft  death,  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 

Nabocun-  beauty  or  strength  of  the  rising  city  of  Babylon. 
**r,  f>n>l>a-  Kadius  (not  improbably  the  Ninyas  of  Ctesias)  suc- 
Wy  Niuus.  Ceeje(jt  an(j  reigned  two  years.  Chinzirus,  Porus, 
Na?n’  Jugmus,  are  undistinguished  names  that  now  ajjpear  in 
J the  line  of  succession.  Mardoe-empad,  tlie  Meroduch- 
Cliiiuiru*  baladan  of  the  scriptures,  acquires  some  notice  as  the 
P<»ruJ!  U ' monarch  who  congratulated  Hezekiah  upon  his  re- 
journ*. covery;  and  the  first  who  held  any  intercourse  with 
Manioc-  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  had  possibly  some  sinister 
rmjmd.  at  intention  to  draw  Hezekiah  into  a secret  alliance  with 
Menxlscb-  him,  favourable  to  his  ambitious  designs  against  Assyria, 
baladan.  whose  yoke,  although  perhaps  one  of  consanguinity, 
Arkisno*.  was  not  always  light.  Arkianus,  Belibus,  Apronadius, 
BcViino,  Regibdus,  Mescssimordacus,  in  rapid  and  not  regular 
Apra*jJ*  i made  way,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight 

Ulu».  Me-  vears,  for  Esar-hadtion  to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
MMliaonln-  i’hen  billowed  the  princes  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
to*.  unitedly,  as  we  have  stated,  until  Nabopalassar  rent 
Babylon  from  Assyria,  seized  the  crown  of  the  former, 
and,  allied  with  the  Medes,  finally  overthrew  that 
c !a,  ancient  monarchy  in  its  distinct  form,  merging  it  in 
*ar  ot’no*  empire  of  Babylon,  and  transmitting  its  condensed 
hachad-  authority  to  his  son,  Nabocolassar,  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  scripture. 

Important  as  is  the  character  of  this  conqueror  to 
different  nations,  it  is  far  from  being  evident  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  exploits  before  he  appears  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bible;  and  even  of  those  which  are 
known,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date.  On  the  au- 
lW.i-u*.  thoritv  of  Berosus,  he  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt, 
and  to  have  been  called  thence,  or  from  Judea,  to  the 
throne,  upon  the  death  of  his  father;  a statement, 
which,  however,  neither  accords  with  general  probabi- 
lity, with  the  history  of  Egypt,  nor  with  the  necessities 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  then  beginning  to  establish 
itself  iu  its  independence.  That  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  event  subjugated  Egypt  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
repeatedly  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets;  but  it  was 
not  at  the  time  assigned  by  Berosus  for  the  transaction. 
Egypt  was,  before  the  death  of  Nabopalassar,  a more 
powerful  state  than  Babylon.  The  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar required  all  the  mighty  genim  of  his  son, 
{sombined  with  his  own,  to  seat  him  firmly  upon  a 
throne  which  had  recently  asserted  its  independence. 
l\ir<Tt:i»n-  And  whether  Nebuchadnezzar  were  really  ever  asso- 
tir»-  ciated  with  his  father  in  the  empire,  or  whether,  as 
age  and  infirmity  fell  upon  him,  Nabopalassar  resigned 
the  reins  of  government  to  his  son,  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  It  can  only  lie  our  business,  in  conveying 
the  best  information  upon  the  different  subjects  of  this 
work  which  we  can  collect,  to  refer  to  all  the  remaining 
sources  whence  the  most  ample  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence may  lie  derived  ; and  perhaps  an  Encyclopaedia 
of  reference  aionc  would  be  found  a desideratum  in 
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the  literary  world  : but  we  may  be  permitted,  in  justice  Nebudud- 
to  our  predecessors  in  these  intricate  paths, to  observe, 
that  on  the  very  obscure  topics,  which  we  have  intro- 
duced  in  this  article  as  necessarily  associated  with  llie  Frow 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  more  patieuL  research,  more 
learned  criticism,  and  more  impartial  statements,  are  !_L 
not  any  where  to  be  found  tliau  in  the  pages  of  the  *•  c. 
Ancient  Universal  History,  relative  to  the  Assyrian  and  605* 
Babylonian  monarchies. 

We  first  hear  of  him  with  Certainty  after  the  fl’ 
death  of  his  lather;  whose  extensive  projects  he  >;-W2. 
made  it  his  business  to  complete.  This  was  done  n.  c. 

bv  so  reducing  the  Assyrian  monarchy  as  to  subor-  562. 
dmatc  it  to  the  Babylonian,  and  finally  to  blend  Anient 
both,  as  one  sovereignty,  in  his  own  person.  In  Unbcr*«l 
conjunction  with  Cyaxares,  the  Mcde,  he  crossed  the  "J,rr,T>- 
Euphrates,  rescued  Carchemish  from  the  usurpation 
of  Egypt,  over-ran  Syria,  and  some  years  afterwards  '* u 
subjugated  Egypt  itself*  He  first  appears  in  the 
Bible  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Juduh,  as  *' 
invading  that  country ; and  although  he  did  not  CnrcV * 
wholly  ravage  it,  but  upon  certaiu  conditions  restored 
the  Jewish  prince  to  his  throne,  he  plundered  the 
temple,  carrying  its  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Belus,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  among  other  captives  distinguished 
for  their  beauty  and  illustrious  for  their  rank,  he  took 
with  him  Daniel,  and  his  three  companions,  Hananiali.  Daniel  and 
Mishael,  and  Azariah.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that,  HU  comp*, 
having  established  and  extended  bis  empire,  he  applied M*OU5, 
himself  to  foitify  and  ornament  his  capital,  and  that  Fortifies 
Babylon  first  begun  to  acquire  that  magnitude  and  spied-  Babylon, 
dour  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  the  king  was 
exceedingly  distressed,  on  account  of  a dream,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  involve  in  it  some  important  III*  vision, 
intimations,  and  which  yet  passed  entirely  from  his 
memory.  Of  the  terrified  Chaldeans,  who  were  the 
priests  and  the  astrologers  of  the  country,  he 
made  the  extraordinary  requisition,  that  they  should 
not  only  give  an  interpretation  of  the  vision,  but 
recall  its  vanished  circumstances  to  his  mind ; en- 


forcing this  arbitrary  demand  by  threatening  the 
destruction  of  themselves  and  families,  in  case  of  their 
non-compliance . There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
menaces  would  have  been  too  surely  executed,  had 
not  the  insignificant  captive,  Daniel,  undertaken,  in 
reliance  upon  the  God  of  heaven,  to  accomplish  that 
which  lay  not  within  the  compass  of  human  ability. 

His  faith  did  not  deceive  him  ; the  sanguinary  decree 
was  suspended  ; the  purport  and  circumstances  of  the 
monarch's  dream  were  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  a 
vision  of  the  night;  and  by  detailing  the  last,  and  ex- 
plaining the  first,  he  obtained,  with  the  remission  of  Intrrpnetpd 
the  punishment  threatened  against  the  Chaldeans,  the  b‘  B*uwL 
highest  distinctions  of  the  empire,  under  its  absolute 
and  impetuous  master.  As  hasty  in  his  gratitude  as  in 
his  wrath,  the  tribute  now  paid  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  was  not 
less  extravagant  than  his  former  displeasure  against  the 
sages  who  had  forfeited  his  confidence.  He  prostrated 
himself  before  him ; commanded  that  they  should  offej 
an  oblation  to  him,  “ with  sweet  odouis promoted 
his  three  friends,  Sbadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
to  distinguished  offices  in  the  state ; ami  made  him 
chief  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  The  vision  itself  is 
too  important  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  both 
2 c 
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Iiiofrapbj.  on  account  of  the  great  events  which  it  foretold,  common  in  that  day,  of  divination  by  arrows;  a mode  NcbneHad- 
and  because  it  establishes  certain  facts  connected  not  confined  to  the  Babylonians,  but  practised  by  the  nenxmr. 
From  with  this  biographical  sketch.  It  presented  to  him  Greeks,  and  by  the  Arabs  down  to  the  very  days  of 
a.  «.  n gigantic  image,  of  excellent  brightness  and  ap-  Mohammed.  He  determined  to  march  against  the  From 
3399.  palling  majesty,  singularly  composed  of  four  metals.  Jews;  and  having  rapidly  taken  their  chief  cities,  he  A.  M. 
b7c.  His  “ head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  In  the  mean  while  the  3399. 
605.  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  king  of  Egypt  attempted  a diversion  in  their  favour,  b.  c. 

in  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  port  of  clay/'  but  retreated  upou  the  advancement  of  Ncbuchadnez-  605. 
a.  w.  While  the  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fastened  zar  against  him.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  occupied  so  *«> 
3442.  upon  this  object,  from  an  unseen  quarter  a stone  was  long  a time,  that  the  monarch  himself  withdrew  from  a.  m, 
£”c.  launched  at  the  image,  and  haying  smitten  the  incon-  it,  leaving  its  conduct  to  his  generals,  by  whom  it  3442. 


£”c.  launched  at  the  image,  and  haying  smitten  the  incon-  it,  leaving  its  conduct  to  his  generals,  by  whom  it  3442. 
562.  gruous  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  was  at  length  assaulted,  and  taken  by  night.  The  n,  c. 

Ttie  Ibmi  ©nn*bWl  them  into  dust,  the  stone  itself  increased,  last  king  of  Judah  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  sent  to  562. 

»ud  ii»  *ig-  and  became  a great  mountain,  which  appeared  to  fill  Babylon,  and  the  city  entirely  dismantled ; but  the  Divination 

niGcatims.  the  whole  earth.  Such  was  the  dream;  and  the  in-  progress  of  this  dreadful  transaction  will  be  noticed  •nw>- 

terpretation  was  as  momentous  as  the  vision  was  in  more  particularly  in  its  proper  place.  After  this  com-  TUtrest  of 
itself  extraordinary.  It  referred  to  the  successive  plete  victory,  he  returned  home  enriched  with  the 
monarchies  of  the  Babylonians,  signified  by  the  richest  spoils  of  tributary  nations,  and  more  especially  by  the  p n' 
metal ; the  Persians,  who  next  rose,  typified  by  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem,  to  execute  another  absurd'  pro- 
silver;  the  Grecians,  to  whom  these  again  were  sub-  ject  of  unlimited  power,  affording  a fresh  example  of 
jected  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  prefigured  by  the  that  intoxication  of  reason  and  justice  almost  in- 
brass;  and  the  Homans,  by  whom  these  last  were  sub-  separable  from  its  possession. 

dued,  symbolized  by  the  iron;  these  in  their  turn  losing  “ Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold.  Golden 
their  power,  and  having  their  dominion  broken  into  whose  height  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  io«gc. 
various  fragments  by  the  incursions  of  the  northern  thereof  six  cubits:  he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the 
barbarians,  represented  by  the  debased  and  incoherent  province  of  Babylon."  Grotius  supposes  that  he  has  dis- 
mixtureof  iron  and  clay,  forming  thence#  of  the  image,  covered  the  site  of  this  idolatrous  transaction,  on  the 
The  stone  is  explained  by  the  prophet  himself  also  to  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a spot  called  Duraba  by 
refer  to  ihcapiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  set  up  under  Ptolemy.  St  Jerome  notices  a small  difference  os  to  the 
the  Homan  domination,  which  alone  can  neither  know  reading  of  this  name  among  various  writers,  and  remarks 
change  nor  end,  and  which  is  to  be  as  universal  in  its  that  the  term  Dura  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by  a word  Plain  of 
influence  as  eternal  in  its  character.  We  observed,  which  signifies  an  enclosure.  An  enclosed  plain  appears 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  be  considered  as  the  first  consonant  with  the  structure  of  Persian  temples,  which 
monarch  of  the  Babylonish  empire;  since  under  him  consisted  simply  of  a large  court,  surrounded  by  walls, 
its  ascendancy  over  that  of  Assyria  was  so  complete  as  but  uncovered  by  any  roof,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
to  immerge  the  latter  in  itself : and  this  fact  is  dis-  perpetual  fire  burned  upon  an  altar.  Supposing  an 
tinctly  established  by  the  address  of  Daniel  to  the  enclosure  at  all,  less  compass  than  is  implied  by  the 
king, — 11  Thoa  art  this  head  of  gold.”  term  a plain  could  not  admit  the  countless  throngs 
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perpetual  fire  burned  upon  an  altar.  Supposing  an 
enclosure  at  all,  less  compass  than  is  implied  by  the 
term  a plain  could  not  admit  the  countless  throngs 


Rebellion  of  While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  occupied  at  Baby-  who,  impelled  by  the  severe  decree  of  the  king,  crowded 
jeboUkim.  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  rebelled  the  second  to  pay  homage  to  the  idol;  and  if  it  were  set  up  on 
time ; on  which  occasion  the  various  nations  tributary  an  open  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Dura,  the 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  crown  were  instructed  to  invade  place  will  appear  to  be  still  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
Judea;  and  Jerusalem  was  shortly  after  again  plus-  numerable  worshippers  than  any  imaginable  enclosure, 
dered  by  the  king  in  person.  Yet  the  final  blow  was  The  image  may  cither  be  supposed  to  have  been 
not  struck ; for  after  laying  the  country  waste,  he  consecrated  to  Belus,  the  principal  idol  of  the  Baby- 
placed  its  barren  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  Zedekiah.  lonians,  or  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  it  being  no 
By  one  of  those  incidental,  but  important  remarks,  unusual  thing  to  deify  a deceased  monarch : or  it 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  brief  and  simple  might  be  a representation  of  himself — an  excess  of 


Ztdekiibi 

rebellion. 


bo  frequently  to  be  met  witn  in  the  bnel  ana  simple  might  be  a representation  of  himself — an  excess  ot 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  we  learn  the  declining  and  di-  pride,  folly,  and  impiety,  not  without  its  parallel  in  the 
minished  state  of  Egypt  at  this  time.  “ And  the  king  records  of  human  presumption.  To  determine  this 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land  : for  point  is  very  immaterial,  and  must  be  to  us  absolutely 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  impossible.  The  proportions  of  the  image  have  greatly 
unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  surprised  and  puzzled  all  writers  upon  the  subject.  A Dimcnw 
of  Egypt."  statue  ninety  teet  in  height,  and  only  nine  in  breadth, 

Nine  years  after  this  event,  the  infatuated  Zedekiah  is  in  altitude  ten  times  its  thickness ; whereas,  in  the  ‘n“6C’ 
rebelled  against  his  conqueror,  encouraged  by  Pharaoh-  proportion  of  the  human  figure,  a man's  height  does  not 
hophra,  king  of  Egypt;  and  at  the  same  time  other  exceed  six  limes  his  breadth.  To  reduce  the.  figure  to 
nations  began  to  show  symptoms  of  impatience  under  a due  proportion,  and  ascribe  the  remainder  to  the 
his  yoke.  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  promptitude  and  pedestal,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  would  be  to 
energy  which  characterised  him,  determined  to  march  make  the  pedestal  exceed  by  ten  feet  the  height  of  the 
against  all  these  revolters  ; but,  perplexed  as  to  the  figure  ; a violation  of  proportion  not  to  be  imagined, 
quarter  against  which  he  should  first  direct  his  inre-  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  arts.  The  ingenious 
sistiblc  forces,  he  seems,  from  a singular  passage  in  the  editor  of  Calmet  has  proposed  a much  more  probable 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,*  to  have  had  recourse  to  a practice  solution  in  the  fragments  attached  to  the  Dictionary  of 

— the  Bible ; and  which  fully  agrees  with  the  known  forms 

• Kick,  juu,  si,  23.  of  the  statues  of  the  same  age.  Although  the  speci- 
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mens  of  tlmt  country  Lave  oil  perished,  we  have 
Egyptian  examples  of  sculpture  of  an  equal  antiquity ; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  high  scientific  renown  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
despoiled  Egypt  of  several  of  her  cities,  and  was  no 
doubt  well  acquainted  with  her  public  monuments  of 
all  kinds,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  prefer  to  form 
his  idol  after  the  pattern  of  her  images.  We  may,  at 
least,  fairly  presume,  in  the  absence  of  other  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  equal  date,  that  those  which  remain 
of  Egypt  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  taste 
of  that  age,  and  the  proportions  and  attitudes  then 
preferred.  The  idols  of  Egypt,  of  a date  so  remote  as 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  uniformly  carved  in 
a sitting  posture,  and  with  a lofty  ornament  on  the 
head,  considered,  by  the  Egyptians,  as  a mark  of  some 
divine  attribute. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  figure  to 
be  described  by  Daniel,  not  as  it  was  while  sitting,  but 
as  it  would  have  been  if  erect — that  is,  proportionally, 
not  perpendicularly — and  to  this  conjecture  let  the  head- 
ornament,  inseparable  from  statues  of  the  gods  of  that 
age,  and  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  image  was 
placed,  be  taken  also  into  the  account,  and  the  alleged 
disproportion  will  vanish.  The  original  word  ('HD), 
rendered  breadth , may  be  translated  either  depth  or 
thickness , as  will  best  comport  with  the  preservation  of 
the  due  proportion  of  the  figure. 

As  we  have  already  (under  the  article  Semiramis) 
adverted  to  the  immense  wealth  treasured  up  in  the 
temple  of  Babylon,  the  image  thus  raised  agrees  with 
the  testimony  of  undent  writers  in  general,  both  as  to 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Babylonish  monarchs, 
and  their  appropriation  to  purposes  of  idolatry,  incre- 
dible as  these  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  the  actual 
mines  of  the  oriental  world  ; and  that  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  overflowing  affluence  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  subsequently  drawn  from  the  spoils  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  ; while  it  is  equally  evident  that  Nebu- 
chaduezzar  derived  the  immense  resources  which  en- 


abled him  to  effect  this,  and  similar  works  of  magni- 
ficence, from  the  plunder  of  subjected  nations,  among 
whom  Judea  was  not  the  least,  and  from  the  treasuries 
of  their  respective  monarchs,  whom  he  either  rendered 
tributary,  or  reduced  to  a state  of  captivity. 

It  was  one  of  the  strongest  tokens  of  submission 
which  he  could  demand  from  the  conquered  nations, 
to  require  of  them  to  worship  his  God.  And  while 
the  remotest  provinces  of  his  empire  were  expected  to 
present  this  homage,  in  the  persons  of  their  governors 
and  representatives,  the  varieties  of  language  among 
them  rendered  it  necessary  that  a signal  should  be 
given,  which  all  would  comprehend.  This  was  now 
made  by  all  the  then  known  instruments  of  music, 
some  of  which  are  now  unknown  to  us ; and  when 
these  were  heard,  all  the  people  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  idol. 

9 bad  reel),  There  were  three  men,  and  only  three  among  these 

Muhach,  multitudes,  who  had  fortitude  to  resist  the  imperial  dc- 
aud  Abed-  crce<  at  least,  so  far  as  their  personal  homage  was  con- 
“f,;0  ccmed,  and  who  dared  to  be  singular  in  order  to  be 
good.  These  were  Shadrach,  Mcshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
the  illustrious  companions  of  Daniel;  who,  from  what 
elsewhere  unequivocally  determines  his  character,  him- 


self must  have  been  absent  at  the  lime  on  the  public  tfrh.whvi- 
busiuess,  or  have  been  tolerated  in  his  voluntary  with- 
drawment,  since  he  is  not  named  on  this  memorable  ‘ — 
occasion.  When  the  king  heard  of  this  refusal,  his  rage 
was  unbounded,  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
before  him;  but  whether  he  felt  some  *•  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature,”  which  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
inflict  so  cruel  a punishment  as  he  had  threatened 
upon  any  tnan;  or  whether  he  recollected,  with  any 
emotions  of  respect  and  gratitude,  the  services  of  men 
who  had  faithfully  promoted  the  interests  of  his 
empire,  in  wonderful  inconsistency,  both  with  his  gene- 
ral impetuosity  of  temper,  and  his  excessive  wrath 
at  their  presumption,  he  condescended  to  expostulate 
with  them,  to  suspend  their  punishment,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  securing  its  remission,  by 
aflording  another  chance  of  obedience.  But  when 
their  firm  but  respectful  reply,  absolutely  refusing  to 
worship  his  idol,  met  his  ear,  and  they  dared  to  justify, 
in  the  royal  presence,  conduct  dictated  by  their  con- 
sciences, and  demanded  of  them  by  their  God,  his 
suppressed  indignation  broke  forth  in  augmented  and 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  with  an  impotence  of  malice 
which  defeated  its  own  purpose,  he  ordered  the 
furnace  to  be  heated  (the  death  to  which  the  dis- 
obedient were  doomed)  seven  rimes  hotter  than  usual. 

They  were  then  led  forth  to  execution,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  fire  was  such,  that  the  flames  rushing  upon 
the  soldiers  who  were  employed  to  cast  them  into  (lie 
furuacc,  consumed  them.  The  monarch  himself  was 
present  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  this  cruel  sacrifice  to  his 
superstition  and  tyranny,  when  a decisive  miracle  was 
wrought  to  preserve  his  victims.  Hie  fire  appeared  to  Mireculoui 
have  no  power  to  harm  the  men,  who  fell  down  into  doIWrrence, 
the  midst  of  it;  but  rising  from  their  bands  (these 
only  being  consumed),  they  walked  unhurt  amidst  the 
flames,  accompanied  by  a fourth  personage,  then  first 
seen,  of  so  glorious  and  majestic  an  aspect,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  no  hesitation  in  deeming  him  a 
divine  person.  Struck  with  this  miraculous  deliver- 
ance, lie  now  called  them  forth,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court,  it  appeared  that  a hair  of  their  head 
was  not  singed,  their  garments  were  not  changed, 
nor  was  there  even  the  smell  of  fire  about  them. 

With  a temper  as  impetuous  as  before,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar now  decreed  that  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
sliach,  and  Abed-ncgo,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
indignity  among  his  numerous  subjects,  on  the  penalty 
of  the  utter  extermination  of  the  offending  individual 
and  his  property. 

The  furnace  into  which  these  celebrated  sufferers  were 
cast  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  structures  so  called 
in  modem  rimes.  No  certain  form  of  building  ran  be 
absolutely  determined  from  the  word  (pDH)  employed. 

The  ancient  furnace  was  probably  an  open  enclosure  Anrieat 
for  fire ; such  we  know  to  have  been  the  broad,  but 
enclosed  layer  of  fire,  through  which  the  superstitious 
assed  in  honour  of  Moloch ; and  tins  is  sanctioned 
y the  Apocryphal  writer,  who  says,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended,  and  smote  the  flame  of  the  fur- 
nace by  a current  of  air.*  Now,  admitting  the  ivind 
to  have  been  the  instrument  in  producing,  or  in  as&ist- 
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Biography  in?*  this  miraculous  deliverance,  it  is  evident,  on  the 
supposition  of  a furnace  so  constructed,  that  the  very 
From  blast,  which  had  sufficient  power  to  abate  the  fury  of 
a.  m.  the  element  within  the  enclosure,  by  driving  it  beyond 
.**399.  its  limits,  would  also,  by  that  very  act.,  urge  it  upon  the 
b7c.  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cause  it  to  scorch  and 
605.  devour  them.  Calinrl  places  this  event  at  the  close 
ti>  of  the  scriptural  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  after 

a.  m.  his  restoration  from  the  insanity  which  seized  him  (of 
3442.  which  we  arc  to  speak  hereafter),  nut  upon  what  authority 

it  does  not  appear.  It  is  placed  in  the  order  in  which 
562.  we  ^ave  considered  it,  not  only  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
('nlnt?i.  but  according  to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
1 adopted  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles,  and  by  most  other 

writers.  Having  followed  this  chronological  arrange- 
ment hitherto,  we  have  met  with  no  arguments  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  induce  us  to  depart  from  it  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Revolt  Three  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
iitfuiiist  most  considerable  of  the  neighbouring  nations  con- 
lUiivkm.  fe(Jenited  against  the  kin?  of  Babylon,  whose  power 
was  too  formidable,  and  his  empire  too  extended,  to 
allow  him  to  continue  in  reposr,  so  long  as  any  possi- 
bility of  resistance  to  his  authority  remained  to  the 
conquered  provinces.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  have  been  stirred  lip  with  indignation  against 
him,  from  the  imposition  of  homage  to  his  deities, 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  which  was  exacted  in 
such  rigorous  terms,  from  all  over  whom  his  domination 
extended.  A higher  indignity  could  not  be  offered  to 
any  vanquished  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  than  to 
oblige  them  to  abandon  their  own  deities,  and  receive 
Tyre,  those  of  their  conqueror.  Tyre  and  Egypt  had  been 
long  threatened  in  the  sacred  prophecies  with  the 
Babylonish  yoke ; and  the  time  was  now  come  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  carrying  into  effect  these  menaces  of  heaven.  The 
Siege  of  arms  of  this  mighty  warrior  were  first  turned  against 
Tyre.  Tyre;  but  he  found  the  city  so  strongly  fortified,  that 
its  siege  occupied  no  less  than  thirteen  years ; and  when, 
eventually,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  there 
l hr  city  were  but  few  inhabitants,  and  no  spoil.  The  wretched 
tukco.  remnant  he  put  to  the  sword  ; and  razed  the  city  to 
the  ground.  The  Tyrians,  anticipating  the  result,  and 
being  fully  acquainted  with  the  persevering  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal ; hopeless  also 
of  finally  repelling,  although  they  were  able  so  long  to 
keep  him  in  check ; gradually  removed  their  effects, 
and  the  population  of  the  old  city,  to  an  island  be- 
longing to  them,  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore ; 
upon  which  they  founded  a new  state,  and  left  the 
disappointed  and  exasperated  victor  to  vent  his  fury 
upon  the  deserted  houses,  and  the  miserable  beings 
who  could  not  escape. 

b.  c.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  distinctly  enumerates  the  diffi- 
572.  cullies  and  circumstances  of  this  siege  : the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  invader ; the  little  profit  accruing  from  his 
victory;  and  the  recompence  for  his  warlike  toils 

K/ckkT*  awaiting  him  in  Egypt — “ Son  of  mail,  Nebuchad- 
piopliccy.  rezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a 
great  service  against  Tyros;  every  head  was  made, 
bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled ; yet  had  he  no 
wages,  nor  hia  army,  for  Tyros,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against  it.  Therefore,  thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Behold,  l will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchad- 


rezzar, king  of  Babylon  : and  he  shall  take  her  multi-  Nebuchad- 
tude,  and  tike  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey ; and  it  onar. 
shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army."  * Accordingly,  the 
Babylonish  monarch,  who  was  not  idle  during  this  From 
long  investment  of  Tyre,  nor  confined  his  opera-  *•  **. 
lions  to  that  object  (for  he  had  punished  by  the  hand  '1399. 
of  his  general,  Nebuzaradan,  the  remnant  of  the  a.  c. 
Jews  who  had  been  left  in  their  native  land,  and  who  605. 
had  assassinated  Gcdaliab,  their  governor ; and  chas-  to 
lised  the  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Idu-  a.  m. 
nurans),  at  length  directed  his  energies  against  Egvpt,  3442. 
already  weakened  by  his  former  retrenchment  oY  its  bTc. 
empire,  and  now  still  more  enervated  by  intestine  divi-  562. 
sions,  A civil  war  was  at  this  time  carried  on,  with  the  NrbuwB- 
auiumsity  usual  to  such  contentions,  between  Apius  and  »n«t  (be 
Amasis,  each  striving  for  the  sole  sovereignty,  and  mu- 
tually  laying  open  their  devoted  country  as  a spoil  to  Anwsouiie* 
the  adv  ancing  destroyer.  He  succeeded  in  the  sub-  «u<]  Ida- 
jugation  of  this  renowned  kingdom,  and  returned  again  ■antos. 
to  Babylon  a victor,  enriched  with  spoil.  What  arrange-  Egypt 
menta  he  made  in  Egypt  is  not  so  certain  as  his  success.  'nv»4«d. 
The  name  of  Amasis,  however,  is  so  considerable  jBClril»sr. 
the  history  of  that  people,  as  to  induce  a probable  con- 
elusion  that  he  confirmed  to  him  the  crown  in  subordina-  ' m*wv 
lion  to  himself.  Once  more  settled  quietly  in  his  domi-  snb‘ 
nions,  Nebuchadnezzar  set  himself  to  perfect  those  works  . JL 
which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  commenced  in  an  rnZhlrr 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  for  ibe  embellishment  and  for-abi*. 
tification  of  the  astonishing  city  which  was  the  boast  of 
his  empire.  Into  a detail  of  these  it  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  enter  further  than  has  already  been 
done,  under  the  article  Semiramis,  with  whom  they 
were  fabled  to  originate.  We  venture  to  say  fabled, 
because,  even  admitting  her  existence,  and  that  she. 
or  Belus,  commenced  the  work,  and  drew  the  mighty 
outline,  no  more  can  be  pretended,  with  any  colour  of 
probability,  than  that  she  laid  the  foundation  of  its  fu- 
ture magnificence:  that  outline  swelling  under  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  until  it  reached 
an  extent  beyond  human  ability  to  fill  it  up;  and 
although  ho  accomplished  his  design  in  part,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  lubour  by  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
Queen  Nitoeris,  and  the  city  thus  actually  reared  was  Niioerb. 
the  admiration  of  the  world — the  Babylonish  monarchy 
did  not  exist  longenongh  to  suffer  the  magnificent  design 
to  be  carried  into  completion.  With  the  circumstances 
of  the  destruction  of  this  city,  we  have  not  at  present 
any  thing  to  do ; they  are  connected  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  itself.  To  Nebuchadnezzar  we  Babylon 
must  assign  whatever  was  most  esteemed  in  Babvlon;  in 
the  fortifications,  bridge,  gardens,  lake,  and  canals  for 
draining  the  river — so  confidently  ascribed  to  Semi-  f|,.,iL,‘jr. 
ram  is  : and  with  this  assumption  agrees  his  own  vaunt, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  city  from  the  terraces  of 
his  palace:— “ Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  / have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
tmj  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  V'  And 
before  we  pronounce,  upon  the  almost  incredible  extent 
of  these  labours,  a final  sentence  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
absolute  denial,  let  us  recollect  that  the  vestiges  ofVc*iigr*of 
antiquity  yet  remaining  of  different  nations,  convey  un 
irresistible  evidence  of  the  stupendous  operations  of 
the  ancients  ; nud  that  the  materials  of  which  the  for- 
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Jili  *r**‘H.  tifieatkm*  of  Babylon  were  built,  being  of  unburnt  bricks, 
clsv  baked  onlv  in  the  sun,  would  render  the  monu- 
From  nu-nts  of  it*  greatness  most  liable  to  the  injuries  of  the 
a,  w.  seasons  and  the  ravages  of  time. 

3^W9-  We  are  now  approaching  the  last  scene  of  this 
ii.  c.  monarch’s  life,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  re- 
605.  cord.  Elated  by  conquest,  and  inflated  with  personal 
to  van i tv,  a signal  punishment  awaited  his  pride  and 
a.  m.  presumption.  It  was  declared  to  him  it*  a vision  of 
34*12.  the  night,  and  Daniel,  as  usual,  was  called  in  to 
u.  t*.  interpret  it.  The  whole  is  told  with  so  murh  grau- 

56* 2.  deur  and  simplicity  in  the  scripture  narrative,  that 

Ith  vetonci  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  and  it  would  be  injury  to 
vHioa.  imitate,  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian.  That 
heart  must  be  made  of  singular  materials,  that  is  not 
affected  by  it;'  and  we  conies*,  that  we  never  read  the 
solemn,  and  even  awful  terms  of  the  denunciation,  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  most  beautiful  ima- 
gery, and  connected  with  the  event  thus  predicted, 
without  feeling  an  unusual  and  indescribable  awe 
Krfcitrd-  stealing  upon  our  spirits.  It  is  thus  related  by  the  king 
himself.  “ I saw,  and  behold  a tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was  great.  The  tree 
grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached 
unto  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all 
the  earth.  The  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit 
thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all : the  beasts  of 
the  field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowl*  of  the 
heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  Utah  was 
fed  of  it.  1 saw  in  the  visions  of  my  head,  upon  my 
bed,  and  behold,  a watcher,  and  an  holy  one,  came 
down  from  heaven.  He  cried  aloud,  and  said  thus — 
Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches,  shake  off 
his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit ; let  the  beasts  get  away 
from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  hi*  branches.  Never- 
theless leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even 
with  a band  of  iron  and  brass  in  the  tender  grass  of  the 
field,  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of  the 
earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man’s,  and  let 
a beast’s  heart  be  given  unto  him  ; and  let  seven  times 
pass  over  him.  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the 
watcher*,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy 
ones ; to  the  intent  * that  the  living  may  know’  that 
the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
givetb  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over 
it  the  basest  of  men."  The  prophet  had  no  sooner 
heard  this,  than  perceiving  it*  import,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment  and  dismay  : **  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  king,"  but  anxious  to  impart  to  him  so  afflicting  a 
message  in  the  gentlest  terms;  and  actuated,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  the  sinccrest  feelings  of  regard  to 
b.ierpfcicd.  the  sovereign,  Daniel  “ answered  and  said,  My  lord, 
the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  to  thine  enemies.  The  tree  that  thou 
sawest,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  whose  height 
reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all 
the  earth  ; whose  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all ; under  which  the 
beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the 
fowl*  of  the  heaven  had  their  habitation  : It  is  thou, 
O king,  that  art  grown  and  become  strong;  for  thy 
greatness  is  grown,  and  rcachclh  unto  Heaven,  and 
thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  And  whereas, 
the  king  saw  a watcher,  and  an  holy  one,  coining 
down  from  heaven,  and  saying,  Hew  the  tree  down, 


and  destroy  it,  yet  leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof  Nrhucknd- 
in  the  earth,  even  with  n band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  n«x»r. 
tender  grass  of  the  field ; and  let  it  be  wet  with  tho  dew 
of  heaven,  and  lot  his  portiou  be  with  the  beasts  of  Fiwn 

the  field,  till  seven  times  puss  over  him  : This  is  the  M* 
interpretation,  O king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the  3399. 
Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king:  u.  c. 

that  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  605. 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  anti  they  shall  make  to 
thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen  ; and  they  shall  wet  thee  with.  a.  m. 
the  dew  of  heaven ; and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee  3442. 
till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king-  *. 
dom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  w ill.  And 
whereas  they  commanded  to  leave  the  stump  of  the 
tree  roots  ; thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heaven*  do  rule. 
Wherefore,  O king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto 
thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity." 

Astonished  as  the  king  must  have  been  by  this  in- 
terpretation. and  affected  by  the  singularity  of  the 
dream  itself,  no  lasting'  impression  appears  to  have 
been  made  upon  bis  mind.  The  habits  of  such  a man 
us  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  flattered,  so  surrounded,  und  ho 
absolute,  were,  not  likely  to  be  permanently  influenced 
by  the  most  evident  indications  of  Divine  Providence. 

We  have  a singular  demonstration  of  this  in  connection 
with  these  very  transactions.  Although  he  had  proved 
more  than  once  the  inability  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Chaktean' 
astrologers  to  make  good  their  pretensions  to  read  -*>*1'*- 
futurity,  and  interpret  mysteries,  yet  from  mere  habit, “S®1** 
or  prejudice,  and  contrary  to  those  convictions  which 
one  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  received,  and 
which  ought  certainly  to  have  arisen  from  bis  own 
observation  and  experience,  he  consulted  them,  ami 
received  another  mortifying  evidence  of  their  insuf- 
ficiency, before  he  sent  for  Daniel.  But,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  “ the  dream  was  certain,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  sure;"  and  the  purposes  of 
heaven  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  human  opposi- 
tion or  indifference ; the  mighty  king  of  Babylon  was 
to  learn  that  he  was  subject  to  a mightier  than  him- 
self, and  as  he  gathered  no  wisdom  from  the  menace,  it 
was  quickly  put  in  execution.  “ All  this  came  upon  the  u.  c. 
king  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  570. 
he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  Fultilk-vl 
The  king  spake,  and  said*  {*  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  und  far  the  honour  of  my 
majesty  * While  the  word  was  in  the  king’s  mouth, 
there  fell  a voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken*  t tig, kingdom  is 
departed  fjom  thee."  -“The  same  fcttiSea.-  the  thing 
fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  tie  was  driven 
from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were 
grown  like  eagle*’  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds* 
claws.” 

It  is  by  no  means  agreed  in  what  this  extrnord inary 
change  consisted,  or  how  long  it  continued.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  king 
was  seised  with  a species  of  insanity,  not  wholly  un- 
known in  the  present  day,  under  the  term  hfcanthropy  a lytau- 
(XvKavSpwirta);  when,  under  the  influence  of  a black  thrwjpy. 
melancholy,  he  linagiued  himself  to  be  an  ox,  broke 
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Biography,  froiu  the  restraints  of  his  guard,  and,  assuming  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  beast  he  supposed  himself, 
From  was  suffered  at  length,  as  the  only  method  of  ap- 
a.  m.  peasing  him,  to  roam  in  die  park  of  his  palace,  in 
3399.  the  circumstances  stated  by  the  sacred  historian.  As 
bTc.  10  the  time  during  which  this  delirium  raged,  some 
605.  hare  held  it  was  no  more  tlian  seven  mouths ; others, 

to  fiorn  the  circumstance  that  the  Persians  divide  their 

a.  m.  year  into  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  conclude 

3442.  that  three  years  and  a half  is  the  time  specified. 

Others  have  supplied  arguments  from  their  imaginations. 
562  The  scripture  phrase  is  “ seven  times and  the  most  na- 
Tiinr  of  hi*  lural,  consistent,  and  usual  signification  attached  to 
deposition,  this  expression  is,  seven  years.  It  is  not  slated  how 
Inter-rcg-  this  inter-rcgnum  was  filled.  It  has  been  assumed, 
utun.  that  his  son  Evil- Merodach,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him,  was  regent,  and  acquitted  himself  so  ill,  os  to 
incur  the  severe  displeasure  of  his  father,  on  the  return 
of  his  reason  ana  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom. 
R*»ton-  Nor  are  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
*ion, drew,  nezzar  recorded;  which,  however,  has  been  thought 
tnd  death.  lQ  |)ave  jjjjgn  place  Use  same  year  with  his  restoration, 
or  about  twelve  months  afterwards.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  issue  a decree,  in  which  he  gives  God  the 
glory  of  his  recovery,  and  acknowledges  with  edifying 
humility,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eternal ; — a decree, 
the  spirit  of  which  but  ill  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  suppose  he  set  up  the  golden  image  in 
the  plains  of  Dura,  after  this  contrite  confession. 
Abydenus  * represents  the  king  to  have  fallen  into  an 
ecstasy,  and  to  have  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  by  the  Medea  and  Persians;  and  adds,  “ im- 
mediately after  uttering  this  prophecy,  he  disappeared* 
The  import  of  this  expression  is  very  doubtful.  He 
might  intend  to  convey  by  it  an  insinuation  that  the 
monarch  was  snatched  away  in  a miraculous  manner — 
a fable  not  unfrequent  in  antiquity  among  most  nations, 


* Eu»cl».  Pr*p.  EvMig.  lib.  is.  cap.  41. 


who  preferred  having  it  supposed  that  their  favourite  NcWhad- 
sovereigns  were  rather  translated  than  that  they  died;  nrxj*r. 
an  example  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Romulus.  Or,  as  Scaliger  seems  more  judi-  Fruin 
ciously  to  conclude,  it  may  darkly  intimate  the  disap- 
pcaruncL*  of  the  monarch  from  his  kingly  authority  and 
office,  by  reason  of  his  disease.  This  event,  however,  is  B.  c. 
related  by  Josephus,  and  was  never  disputed  or  arraigned  605. 
by  any  of  his  numerous  opponents.  In  Ptolemy's  c&-  10 

non,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty-three  M* 
years,  eight  of  which  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
may  be  not  unfairly  inferred,  that  this  chasm  in  the  b.  c. 
record  of  a life  so  active,  and  so  public,  was  occasioned  562. 
by  bis  deposition  from  the  throne,  on  the  grounds  Scaligrr. 
stated  by  the  sacred  writer.  Ptolemy’* 

But  apart  from  all  conjecture,  it  is  not  credible,  it  is  c»nou. 
not  even  possible,  that  Daniel,  who  wrote  at  the  time 
when  those  events  took  place,  should  have  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  the  world  any  circumstances  not 
founded  in  fact,  relative  to  such  a man  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  conqueror  is  a character  but  too  well  Confirm*- 
known  to  history;  and,  hated  and  feared  as  he  is,  he  tlou*. 
is  still  known.  The  very  scale  of  the  mischiefs  he  in- 
flicts, and  the  interest  which  all  men  unavoidably,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  lake  in  his  movements,  will  not  suffer 
any  material  occurrence  respecting  him  to  remain  a se- 
cret ; and  for  these  reasons  such  circumstances  cannot 
be  fabricated  on  the  one  hand,  orgreatlv  misrepresented 
on  the  other.  Of  all  the  tilings  which  Daniel  records 
also,  he  professes  to  be  an  eye-witness.  If,  therefore, 
he  raistates  them,  the  deception  practised  could  not 
originate  in  mistake,  it  must  be  wilful.  And  to  this 
wc  must  add,  that  throughout  the  life  of  tliis  monarch 
we  have  found  the  sacred  history  the  only  record  upon 
which  we  could  place  any  reasonable  dependence,  lu 
so  far  as  we  have  arrived  at  any  certainty,  it  is  this 
clue  which  has  hitherto  guided  us  through  the  la- 
byrinth* of  antiquity. 


DANIEL. 

FLOURISHED  FROM  ABOUT  A.  M.  3398.  B.  C.  606.  TO  A.  M.  3470.  B.  C.  534- 


BiogNpby.  During  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  Daniel 
was  raised  up  by  providence  to  exhibit  and  to  uphold 
a.  »i.  the  true  religion;  and  it  cannot  surely  fail  of  striking 
3398.  the  attentmi  observer  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  dcpresn^RM^illruth,  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
606!  when  its  light  trad  almost  suffered  extinction,  God  has 
never  been  without  a witness;  but,  however  deplorable 
the  state  of  his  cause,  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  he  has 
interposed  for  its  revival.  The  present  history  records 
aucli  a period  and  such  a manifestation,  and  while  it  is 
of  so  extraordinary  a nature  as  to  assume,  in  its  prin- 
cipal circumstances,  the  appearance  of  fiction  ana  the 
characteristic  exaggerations  of  romance,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a tale  of  reality,  and  fraught  with  the  most  valu- 
able instruction. 

Daniel  was  no  ordinary  man ; no  ordinary  prophet ; 


it  might  even  be  added,  that  he  was  no  insignificant  Daniel, 
confessor  and  martyr  to  the  truth.  The  opportunities  ‘ 
which  occurred  for  the  developemeut  and  exhibition  of  a.  m. 
the  qualities  of  his  roiud  were,  moreo’.  t*r,  no  less  rare  3398. 
and  singular  than  those  qualities  themselves : his  gifts  B.  Cm 
and  graces  were  not  destined  to  be  hid  in  a corner,  but  606, 
stood  forth,  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  prominence,  in 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  theatres  or  human  action. 

The  birth-place  ot  this  eminent  person  is  said  to  Birth  ind 
have  been  Upper  Bethoron,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  captivity, 
and  his  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  David. 
Epiphanius  and  others  have  indeed  represented  him  as 
born  at  Bathe ber,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  which 
has,  however,  been  deemed  an  improbable  tradition. 

He  was  the  relative,  as  well  as  intimate  associate  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego;  and,  like  them, 
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Bfognphv.  was  transported  as  a captive  to  Babylon,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
a.  m . boiakim,  king;  of  Judah,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3398.  3398.  He  is  thought  at  this  time  to  have  attained 

B“  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty ; a 
period  when  it  required  a peculiar  elevation  of  cha- 
racter and  force  of  mind,  to  obtain  the  distinguished 
notice  which  he  attracted,  to  sustain  those  complicated 
trials,  which  he  was  so  soon  appointed  to  endure, 
and  to  merit  those  commanding  and  honourable  sta- 
tions which  he  was  soon  afterwards  enabled  to  occupy. 
Accoin-  His  superior  wisdom  and  great  accomplishments  of 

plUhmcou.  mind  commended  him,  with  three  others  of  his  na- 
tion, to  the  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  whom 
he  was  called  to  occupy  a conspicuous  station,  even  in 
the  days  of  his  captivity.  The  persons  alluded  to 
have  been  already  mentioned.  In  conformity  with  the 
established  custom  of  the  times  and  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  had  been  transported  from  their  native 
land,  each  of  them  received  a new  name.  This  was  the 
constant  practice  of  conquerors,  especially  when  their 
captives  were  designed  to  fill  any  office  about  the  court, 
or  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the  sovereign.  Daniel 
was  henceforth  named  Belteshazzar,  and  of  his  com- 

5 anions  in  tribulation,  Hananiah  was  called  Shadrach  ; 

hshad , Meshach;  and  Azariak , Abed-nego.  It  has 
been  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  the  former 
names  of  these  individuals  related  to  the  true  God, 


and  that  all  the  new  names  which  were  at  this  time 
imposed  upon  the  four  Jewish  captives,  had  some  re- 
ference to  Babylonish  idols.  Daniel,  in  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifies “ God  is  my  guide;"  in  Chaldee,  Belteshazzar 
means,  44  the  treasure  of  Baal."  Hauaniah  is,  in  He- 
brew, “ well  pleasing  to  God  ;H  Shadrach,  in  Chaldee, 
44  the  inspiration  of  the  sun."  In  Hebrew,  Mishael  de- 
notes “ proceeding  from  God  in  Chaldee,  Meshach 
is  44  belonging  to  the  goddess  Sheshach."  Azuriah  is, 
in  Hebrew,  44  God  is  my  help Abed-uego,  in  Chaldee, 
“ the  servant  of  Nago,"  that  is,  the  sun.  or  the  morn- 
ing star,  which  were  Babylonian  divinities.  It  is  still 
the  practice  of  the  Mogul,  derived  from  the  ancient 
usages  of  eastern  nations,  to  distinguish  his  favourites, 
by  conferring  new  names  upon  them  when  they  are 
advanced  to  more  elevated  or  honourable  stations. 
Rrfuvea  At  this  early  period  of  his  history  we  have  a very 
royal  meat,  remarkable  indication  of  that  greatness  of  character  for 
which  Daniel  was  distinguished,  and  which  now  began  to 
appear.  During  three  years,  he  and  his  companions 
already  mentioned,  were  carefully  and  fully  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  consisted 
of  natural  philosophy,  astrology,  divination,  the  science 
of  auguries,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  other  my- 
steries, and  from  the  proficiency  in  these  departments 
of  knowledge  which  Daniel  ultimately  discovered,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  most 
laborious  attention.  What,  however,  particularly  claims 
our  notice  is,  hi*  conduct,  at  the  time  in  question, 
with  regard  to  the  food  with  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  supplied  fYom  the  palace.  It  appears 
that  they  had  a dally  allowance  of  meat  and  wine  from 
the  royal  table ; but  as  this  provision  often  consisted 
of  the  flesh  of  unclean  creatures,  as  it  was,  perhaps, 
bestowed  not  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  king’s 
munificent  favour  and  patronage,  but  for  the  insidious 
purpose  of  alienating  their  minds  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  inducing  them  to  transfer  their  affections  to 


the  land  of  their  captivity ; as,  moreover,  it  was  in-  Daniel, 
compatible  with  the  temperance,  approaching  to  abate- 
miousness,  which  these  Jewish  worthies  deemed  most  a.  m. 
suitable,  both  to  their  circumstances  and  their  religion,  3398. 
and  as  it  was  first,  according  to  their  custom,  blessed  „7c. 
in  the  name  of  their  idol  Bel,  Daniel  solicited  the  fioti. 
principal  eunuch  that  they  might  be  excused  from 
eating  it ; and  this  he  did  belli  with  a firmness  and 
respectfulness  of  manner  that  won  upon  the  chief  offi- 
cers regard.  Two  objections,  however,  were  men- 
tioned; the  one  that  the  king  might  tuke  offence,  and 
being  an  absolute  monarch,  his  own  head  would  most 
likely  be  endangered  by  his  compliance ; the  other, 
that  the  abstemiousness  proposed,  in  only  partaking  of 
pulse  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  would  produce  a bail 
effect  upon  their  appearance,  and  this  was  of  material 
consequence,  because  the  eastern  monarchs  were  uni- 
formly desirous  of  having  beautifiil  and  healthy  look- 
ing persons  in  immediate  attendance  upon  them. 

They  imagined  that  nothing  but  a sordid  and  corrupt 
soul  could  reside  in  a meagre  and  disagreeable  body. 

Daniel  then  made  the  same  proposal  to  Melzar,  who 
seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank,  who  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  Hebrew  youths,  desiring  him  to 
make  an  experiment  for  ten  days,  which  would  be  a 
sufficient  time  for  determining  whether  the  alteration 
of  their  diet  produced  any  change  of  appearance.  This 
being  accordingly  done,  they  were  permitted  to  adhere 
to  their  own  scrupulous  abstemiousness.  Thus  hap- 
pily, in  this  instance,  were  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science pleaded  with  success.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  three  years  allotted  to  their  studios,  Daniel 
had  become  remarkable  for  his  44  understanding  in  all 
visions  and  dreams,"  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  AJmnce- 
of  displaving  his  characteristic  superiority.  Bring  UMtU 
brought  before  the  king  at  the  expiration  of  lh«‘ir 
studies,  he  and  his  companions  were  examined  with 
regard  to  their  attainments,  and  the  skill  they  dis- 
played induced  Nebuchadnezzar  instantly  to  place  them 
in  the  situation  for  which  they  had  been  pri  paring. 

He.  could  not  avoid  discovering  how  much  they  ex- 
celled all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  the  empire, 
nor  did  he  suffer  any  prejudices  that  might  have 
existed  against  their  country  to  disparage  their  eminent 
qualifications. 

An  opportunity  occurred,  after  the  advancement  of  Interpret*. 
Daniel,  of  putting  his  powers  to  the  test,  and  the  re-  ‘kmofthe 
suit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  such  as  not  only  to 
fulfil  the  early  promise  of  his  character,  but  to  de- 
monstrate that  he  was  honoured  with  an  inspiration  infi- 
nitely  exceeding  all  the  attainments  of  mere  human  ' _ * 
science.  With  a piety  truly  characteristic  of  this  erai-  *•  c. 
nent  man,  he  prefaced  the  disclosure  of  Nebuchad-  603. 
nezz&r’s  first  dream,  which  had  passed  from  his  memory, 
by  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  God  of  heaven  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  secret  which  the  astrologers, 
magicians,  and  soothsayers,  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
cover, and  that,  consequently,  it  was  not  to  be  imputed 
to  any  superior  sagacity  of  his  own,  nor  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  entrusted  with  it  in  preference  to 
others  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a merit,  it  being  com- 
municated solely,  he  said,  44  for  their  sakes  that  shall 
make  known  the  interpretation  to  the  king,  and  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart."  Josephus 
imputes  to  Daniel  the  following  speech  on  this  critical 
occasion,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  certainly  in  unison 
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Bi'^pby.  with  his  character,  as  represented  in  the  inspired  page. 
'*^^*^*s  “ It  is  not  any  high  conceit  of  my  own  wisdom,  as  if 
a.  m,  I understand  more  than  the  Chaldeans  do,  or  any  de- 
3401.  signed  reproach  upon  (hem  for  not  being  able  to  rc- 
kTc.  solve  a question  which  1 urn  able  to  unriddle,  that  I 
OO.'t.  engage  *n  ^tis  matter  ; for  I am  not  a person  that  pre- 
tend* to  more  skill  and  knowledge  than  niv  neighbours; 
but  it  is  purely  the  work  of  God,  in  pity  to  the  miserable, 
and  in  mercy  to  mv  prayers  for  the  life  and  safety  of 
myself  and  my  friends,  that  ha*  now  laid  open  this 
dream  to  me,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  it.  Nor 
have  1 been  so  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  myself  and 
my  companions  under  vour  displeasure,  a*  for  your 
honour  and  glory,  lest  you  should  tarnish  them  by 
putting  to  death,  contrary  to  all  right  and  justice,  so 
many  worthy  men,  merely  because  they  were  not  able 
to  do  a thing  that  is  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood  to 
perform/' 

The  exact  coincidence  between  his  forgotten  dream 
and  Daniel’s  representation,  and  the  authoritative 
manner  in  which  the  predictions  of  future  times  were 
delivered,  filled  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  utmost 
Drfi.irrssd-  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  was  ready  to  pay 
viikcihdl  him  divine  honours  os  a god,  commanding  an  oblation 
and  sweet  odours  to  bit  presented  to  him,  which  the 
• pious  Jew  no  doubt  declined  as  a piece  of  insufferable 
idolatry;  but  lie  did  not  refuse  the  presents  of  great 
value  which  the  king  gave  him,  nor  the  station  of  high 
dignity  and  honour  to  which  he  was  immediately  ad- 
vanced. Daniel  was  accordingly  made  ruler  over  the 
wrholc.  province  of  Babylon,  and  superintendant  over 
all  the  wise  men,  or  magicians  of  the  empire.  While 
exalted  to  distinction  himself,  he  did  not  forget  the 
interests  of  his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  who,  at  his  request,  were  placed  under  him, 
in  stations  of  distinguished  importance  and  trust,  pro- 
bably as  deputy-governors.  De  Dieu  is  of  opinion, 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Chaldee  language,  and 
from  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Arabic,  that  these 
men  had  the  superintendance  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  revenue  arising  out  of  it. 

A.  >{ . It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
34l24.  Daniel  is  not  introduced  in  the  account  of  the  remark- 
able  preservation  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. 
That  he  was  one  in  spirit  with  the  three  worthies  who 
sacrificed  (in  purpose,  at  least)  life  to  the  claims  of  duly 
and  of  God,  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted;  and 
that  both  his  firmness  and  the  king's  displeasure  would 
have  been  equally  manifest  ns  in  the  instance  recorded, 
is  unquestionable.  How  then  doe*  it  arise  that  he  is 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  affair?  The  chasm  of  in- 
formation here  cannot  easily  be  tilled  up ; we  must  be 
satisfied  with  conjectural  probability,  and  perhaps 
shall  not  materially  err  in  supposing  that  lie  was  absent 
on  some  important  affair  of  state,  in  a remote  province 
of  the  empire ; the  peculiar  sagacity  whicli  he  had 
already  displayed,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
rendering  it  natural  that,  he  should  have  been  so  em- 
ployed. 

Daniel  again  becomes  prominent  in  the  inspired 
story,  on  Lite  occasion  of  another  dream  of  the  king, 
which,  although  Nebuchadnezzar  could  distinctly  re- 
member, he  was  unable  to  interpret.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  the  ustrologers  and  magicians  of  every  class 
who  were  regarded  as  constituting  the  learned  body  of 
the  empire,  were  again  summoned  into  the  royal  pre- 


sence; but  they  were  utterly  confounded ; when  re- 
course  was  had  to  Daniel.  This  faithful  servant  of 
the  living  God  was  so  struck  with  awe  and  terror  at  A.  Mf 
the  judgment  indicated  by  the  dream,  that  he  stood  3434 
in  silence  for  on  hour  : but  upon  being  encouraged  to  — ■ 
expound  its  meaning,  he  at  length  explained  it  as  we  .*  j/ 
have  already  detailed ; and,  having  given  the  interpre- 
tation, he  dismissed  the  character  of  the  mere  expositor  in 
of  mysterious  prognostications,  and  assumed  that  of  the  " 

counsellor  and  the  friend.  With  a faithfulness  which  drum, 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  while  it  cannot  fail 
of  securing  our  approbation,  he  proceeded  to  admonish 
the  king  to  abandon  his  iniquitous  courses,  to  practise 
a holy  life,  and  especially  to  manifest  compassion  to 
the  poor ; of  which,  probably,  be  had  been-notoriously 
negligent;  and  thus  to  secure  prosperity  and  peace. 

After  the  delay  of  a year,  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  given  as  a space  for  repentance,  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  this  monarch  occasioned  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  chastisement  of  seven  years'  deposition  from 
hi*  imperial  dignity,  and  from  the  exercise  of  his  reason ; 
after  which,  at  his  restoration,  he  published  a decree, 
expressive  of  the  reverence  he  felt  for  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  the  just  sense  with  which  adversity  had 
inspired  him  of  his  own  insignificance  and  guilt. 

The  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  occurred  soon  after  his  A,  >j. 
restoration,  and  lie  was  succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  3443. 
his  son  Evil-Merodach.  who**-  reign  was  marked  with 
wickednrss,  and  was  of  short  duration.  NYriglassar.who 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  Evil-Mero- 
dach  died,  took  the  vacant  throne.  ThU  latter  pe- 
rished in  battle  against  Cyrus,  nephew  to  Cyaxares,  the 
king  of  Media,  who  came  out  of  Persia  with  30,000 
men,  to  afford 'assistance  to  his  uncle,  l*aborosoarchod, 
the  son  of  Neriglassar,  sat  upon  the  throue  only  nine 
months  ; his  odious  character  having  excited  a con- 
spiracy against  him  ; when  Belshazzar,  probably  the 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  again  introduces  us  to  the  story  of  Daniel. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  succession  in  question, 
it  may  be  proper  previously  to  state  the  sentiments  of 
the  intelligent  chronologist  Dr.  Holes,  which  occur  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis.  This  writer  docs 
not  admit  that  Evil-Merodach  was  cut  off  in  a con- 
spiracy, but  slain  in  battle  by  Cyrus,  when  command- 
ing the  armies  of  Cyaxares,  whose  territories  he  had 
prepared  to  attack.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Neriglassar,  the  Brh/taiuir  of  Daniel,  and  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  it  was  Belshazzar,  or  Neri- 
glas*ar,  the  cruelty  of  whose  government  was  so  insup- 
portable to  his  subjects,  us  to  provoke  them  to  a con- 
spiracy, in  which  he  was  slain.  The  inquiry  may  be 
pursued  by  consulting  Dr.  Hales,  already  mentioned, 
and  Prideaux's  Connection,  anno  .553. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  whoever  he  was, 
that  Daniel,  who  still  continued  to  occupy  his  extra- 
ordinary rank,  hail  hi*  two  celebrated  visions  of  the 
four  beasts ; and  the  min,  and  the  he-goat ; the  one  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  other  in  the  third. 

By  the  former  was  signified  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Uoman  empires ; and  in  the  latter, 

Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of 
Cyrus,  by  the  emblem  of  the  ram ; and  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  that  of  the  he-goat. 

Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  had 
frequent  engagements  with  the  armies  of  Belshazzar, 
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titagnph)  . and  at  length*  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  in  the  city 
of  Babylou,  against  which  he  commenced  a regular 
a.  m.  siege.  While  in  (his  situation,  so  inappropriate  to 
3466.  merriment,  a great  festival  was  celebrated,  which, 
since,  occotding  to  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  it  was 
£3g*  foreknown  by  Cyrus,  was,  most  likely,  an  anniversary 
feast ; either,  perhaps,  in  commemoration  of  the  king's 
birth-day,  or  in  honour  of  his  gods.  The  Sadio.an 
feast,  or  one  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Shach,  is 
more  than  once  alluded  to  by  the  prophets,  and  might 
ssibly  be  the  very  festival  in  question,  as,  during 
observance, the  utmost  licentiousness  was  practised: 
every  one,  in  short,  did  ns  lie  pleased. 

The  courtiers,  and  principal  persons  of  the  empire, 
to  the  number  of  a thousand,  were,  it  appears,  present 
upon  this  occasion ; and  Belshazzar.  in  the  excess  of 
his  revelry  and  impiety,  commanded  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  which  his  grandfather  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  iuto  the  luill  of 
festivity,  in  order  that  he,  his  nobles,  and  his  con- 
cubines might  drink  out  of  them.  This  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a profane  defiance  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  Jews ; it  was  therefore  probably  accom- 
panied with  many  blasphemous  jests,  and  certainly 
with  praises  of  the  different  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
brass,  wood,  and  stone,  whom  they  wen?  addicted  to 
worship.  But  the  delirium  of  intoxication  wasvsoon  at 
an  end;  and  by  a very  remarkable,  and  yet  simple  inter- 
position of  his  power,  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  these 
inebriated  sensualists  ventured  to  ridicule,  changed 
their  merriment  into  sadness  ; a sadness  which  was  the 
prelude  of  a tremendous  calamity.  The  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand  were  distinctly  perceived  upon  the  wall, 
writing  upon  the  plaster  a brief  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. 'Hie  characters,  however,  were  foreign  ami 
unintelligible,  and  the  king,  in  the  utmost  trepidation, 
immediately  summoned  together  Ids  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  to  furnish  him  with  an  interpretation  of 
the  mysterious  sentence.  The  excessive  terror  of  his 
mind,  and  which,  as  he  was  unable  to  read  the  writing, 
nothing  but  the  power  of  conscience  could  have  occa- 
sioned, is  apparent  iti  the  great  promises  lie  made  to 
any  interpreter  of  this  sentence,  declaring  that  he 
should  be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a chain  of 
gold  about  his  ueck,  and  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom.  None  of  the  wife  men,  however,  could  read 
the  inscription,  or  comprehend  its  purpose;  and  the 
king  continued  in  a state  of  extreme  agitation. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  queen-mother  entered,  and  after 
pronouncing  the  highest  enlogium  upon  the  sagacity 
of  Daniel,  to  whose  former  interpretation  of  Nebu- 
chadnc/ziir's  dream  she  particularly  adverted,  recom- 
mended him  to  he  railed  for  upon  this  difficult  and 
distressing  occasion ; to  which  the  king  eagerly  con- 
sented. Belsfuuzar  now  offered  to  bestow  upon  Daniel 
the  distinguished  rewards  which  he  had  promised  in 
vain  to  his  own  magicians,  in  case  of  his  giving  the 
I>«GKi  in-  interpretation  he  required.  The  latter  disclaimed  any 
lerprrt*  itw  j0  gach  mari£S  Gf  royal  favour,  saying,  “ Let 

J”  thv  gifts  he  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another;" 

but  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  explain  the  myste- 
rious inscription,  which  had  produced  so  much  sin- 
easiness.  But  to  do  so  was  no  easy  task,  since  it  ma- 
terially affected  the  king  himself,  and  contained  a most 
awful  denunciation.  Daniel,  however,  was  unmoved 
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by  any  sense  of  personal  danger,  in  discharging  his  duty  Da*M. 
to  God  and  man,  and  having  introduced  his  interpre- 
tation,  by  reproving  the  king  for  his  ingratitude  and  A.  >i. 
profanity,  he  added,  “ This  is  the  writing  that  was  34d(i. 
written;  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsiu.  This  is  the  -jj-?. 
interpretation  of  the  thing:  Mate;  God  hath  num  r;jK' 
bered  thy  kingdom,  und  finished  it.  Ttkel ; thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.  Pent  ; 
thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  amt 
Persians.”  It  seems  not  a little  remarkable,  that  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  aspect  of  this  statement,  and 
the  pointed  appeal  agaiust  the  king's  conduct,  with 
which  it  was  introduced,  Daniel  should  immediately 
receive  all  the  promised  tokens  of  distinction  that 
awaited  the  successful  interpreter.  Yet  such  was  the 
case,  the  apparel  aud  the  proclamation  of  his  advance- 
ment were  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  bestowed. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  prediction  was  soon  veri- 
fied. The  city,  which  had  been  so  long  besieged,  was 
taken.  When  Cyrus  was  informed  of  the  approach  of 
the  great  Babylonish  festival,  he  determined  upon  a 
measure  of  surprise,  and  having  ordered  a body  of 
troops  to  the  point  where  the  river  ran  into  the  city, 
and  another  to  the  place  where  it  issued  out,  they  were 
to  attempt  the  passage  as  soon  as  they  should  perceive 
the  river  fordable ; in  the  mean  time  others  were  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  stream  into  unotber  direction.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  gales  (icing  open,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  carelt  ssness  sujH-rinduced 
by  the  excessive  festivity  of  the  time,  Cyrus  marched 
liis  army  into  Babylon,  and  Look  possession.  Belshazzar 
was  slain,  and  the  kingdom  transferred  to  Cyaxares, 
denominated  in  scripture,  Darius  the  Mode.  Xenophon, 
in  the  Cyroptedia  (lib.  vii.),  states,  that  the  king  was 
slain  in  the  following  manner : two  deserters  named 
Gad  a lea  and  Gobrvas,  having  assisted  some  of  the 
Persian  army  to  kill  the  guurds,  and  seize  upon  the 
palace,  they  entered  into  the  room  where  tlie  king  was, 
whom  they  found  standing  up  in  a posture  of  defence, 
but  they  soon  dispatched  him,  and  those  that  were 
with  him. 

According  to  the  usual  policy  of  tlie  Medes  and  a.  xr. 
Persians,  witii  regard  to  conquered  nations,  it  appears  3467. 
from  Berosus,  that  the  victorious  Mede  appointed  a nTc. 
Babylonian  nobleman,  of  the  name  of  Nabouadius,  as  537. 
viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  a hundred  and  twenty  princes 
as  stuptrimcndanLs  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Over  these  were  placed  three  presidents,  of 
whom  Daniel,  for  obviou*  reasons  a favourite  of  the 
conqueror,  was  the  principal.  He  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  the  success  which  he  had 
predicted,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
sagacity  ami  discretion,  together  with  his  long  ac- 
quaintance witii  the  all  airs  of  the  government,  pointed 
him  out  as  a proper  person  to  occupy  the  very  highest 
station  of  trust  aud  influence. 

Ordinary  minds  easily  admit  and  cherish  euvious  sen-  Daniel  «o- 
timents,  and  cannot  endure  the  good  fortune  of  others,  r«d. 
even  when  it  is  most  merited.  The  favourites  of  great 
princes  are  indeed  certain  of  incurring  considerable 
obloquy,  cither  in  the  discharge  of  their  oflicial  duties, 
or  on  account  of  some  private  peculiarity.  So  it  hap- 
pened to  Daniel,  whose  character,  however,  shines  with 
the  more  glory  and  brightness  in  consequence  of  tha 
infamous  machinations  of  his  adversaries.  No  sooner 
did  he  come  into  power,  tliau  every  engine  was  set  at 
2 n 
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work  to  degrade  him,  and  by  those  who  hoped  to 
acquire  the  ascendancy  on  his  removal.  He  appears  to 
have  been  accused  long  before  tliey  were  able  to  fix 
upon  him  any  charge  which  seemed  likely  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  In  his  administration  of  public 
affairs  he  was  unimpeachable  : his  capacity  and  inte- 
grity were  alike  conspicuous,  and  the  utmost  vigilance 
which  malice  was  able  to  exercise  could  not  discover 
any  thing  upon  which  to  fouud  an  indictment  that 
should  operate  his  ruin.  After  conferring  with  each 
other,  therefore,  upon  the  subject,  the  presidents  and 
jirinces  determined  that  the  only  method  of  proceeding 
against  “ this  Daniil"  was,  to  impeach  him  tor  his  reli- 
gion, which  he  maintained  with  great  scrupulousness, 
notwithstanding  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  innumerable  tempta- 
tions to  idolatrous  compliances  with  which  he  must 
constantly  have  been  surrounded.  Having  laid  the 
snare,  they  resolved  upon  a plan  to  lead  him  into  it, 
and  their  arrangement  was  certainly  not  destitute  of 
political  sagacity.  A solemn  deputation  was  sent  to 
the  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  king- 
dom, the  governors  and  the  princes,  the  counsellors 
and  the  captains,  to  solicit  the  establishment  of  a royal 
statute,  by  which  it  was  to  be  enacted,  that  whoever 
should  ask  any  petition  either  of  a god  or  of  man 
during  the  period  of  thirty  days,  excepting  of  the  king 
himself,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  The 
Persian  monarchs  were  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
honour,  and  the  people  universally  held  their  persons 
’in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  they  cherisned  for 
tlieir  gods.  Darius,  conceiving  this  application  as  in- 
tended to  do  him  honour  upon  his  accession  to  the 
sovereignty,  most  readily  granted  their  request,  taking 
no  time  to  reflect  upon  its  absurdity. 

Daniel  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  stratagem  which 
the  princes  had  adopted  to  effect  his  destruction ; the 
vigilance  of  his  administration  being  such  that  it  must 
have  been  scarcely  possible  for  so  daring  a conspiracy 
to  elude  detection.  But  infinitely  more  concerned  for 
the  glory  of  his  religion,  and  the  honour  of  God,  than 
distressed  at  the  apprehension  of  personal  suffering,  he 
did  not,  even  for  a moment,  desist  from  those  devo- 
tional exercises  to  which  he  had  conscientiously  ad- 
dicted himself  through  all  the  period  of  his  captivity, 
and  by  which  he  maintained  a total  separation,  both 
of  spirit  and  practice,  from  the  heathen  impieties  of 
Chaldea.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  royal 
signature  being  given  to  the  decree,  he  retired  into  lus 
house,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom — a custom, 
too.  which  was  always  observed  by  the  Jews  in  any  dis- 
tant situation — he  prayed  with  his  face  turned  towards 
Jerusalem.  This  he  continued,  as  usual,  three  times  a 
day,  with  his  chamber  window  open  in  the  direction  of 
the  Jewish  capital.  This  was  not  a mere  caprice  or 
formality ; it  was  founded  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  blessings  which  were  connected  with  such  a pro- 
ceeding, and  which  were  pleaded  distinctly  by  Solo- 
mon at  the  dedication  of  the  temple : 4‘  If  thy  people 
sin  against  thee  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinnetn  not), 
and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  into  the 
land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near  ; yet  if  they  shall  bo- 
th jpk  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried 
captives,  and  repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee 
m the  land  of  them  that  carried  them  captives,  saying, 


Cut  into 
(he  den  of 
liotn. 


Wc  have  sitmed  and  have  done  perversely,  we  have  Dudci. 
committed  wickedness;  and  so  return  unto  thee  with  all 
their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their  a.  n. 
enemies,  which  led  them  away  captive,  and  pray  unto  3467. 
thee  toward  their  land  which  luou  gayest  unto  their  fa-  b.  c. 
them,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  hou\ t which  637. 

/ haxc  built  for  thy  name:  then  bear  thou  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication  in  heaven,  tby  dwelling-place, 
and  maintain  their  cause."  1 Kings,  viii.  46—49. 

The  enemies  of  Daniel  soon  discovering  that  their 
plot  had  succeeded,  and  that  he  was,  as  they  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  a resolute  adherent  of  the  divine  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  hastened  to  Darius  to  acquuint 
fxim  with  the  disobedience  of  his  subject,  and  to  de- 
mand the  enforcement  of  his  decree,  llicy  endeavoured 
to  aggravate  his  conduct  by  misrepresentation,  inti- 
mating that  Daniel  was  guilty  of  aisaffeelion  to  the 
royal  person ; for,  said  they,  w He  regarded  not  thee t 
O king,  nor  the  decree  which  thou  hast  signed,”  The 
king  now  found  himself  in  am  extreme  difficulty,  and, 
dhmissing  the  accusers  for  a time,  devoted  several 
hours  to  devise  some  expedient,  if  possible,  to  evade 
tlie  execution  of  a law  which  affected  the  life  of  a fa- 
vourite and  most  meritorious  servant  He  felt  exces- 
sively grieved  at  his  own  folly  in  so  suddenly  adopting 
a suggestion  which  drew  in  its  train  such  fatal  conse- 
quences; and,  as  the  sacred  historian  records,  “ la- 
boured till  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  deliver  him." 

His  courtiers,  however,  were  determined,  representing 
to  him,  that  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when 
once  passed,  was  absolutely  unalterable;  and  to  this  ur- 
gency he  felt  himself  at  last  obliged  most  reluctantly  to 
yield.  Thu  object  of  their  malignant  persecution  was 
accordingly  delivered  up  to  them,  and  with  all  the  im- 
patience that  characterises  successful  guilt,  they  issued 
instant  orders  to  seise  and  convey  him  to  the  den  of  lions. 

A stone  was  rolled  against  the  mouth  of  the  den  to  pre- 
vent escape,  which  was  sealed  both  with  the  king’s  own 
signet,  and  that  of  the  different  nobles  and  princes: 
upon  which  Darius  withdrew  to  his  palace  in  a very 
disconsolate  state  of  miud,  probably  having  perceived 
the  manoeuvre  of  his  courtiers  ; but  finding  himself 
incapable  of  resisting  their  will,  he  had  sacrificed  a 
favourite  servant  to  their  baseness,  and  one  whose 
public  character  had  excited  a confidence  proportioned 
to  its  merit — a character  against  which  the  tongue  of 
calumny  dared  not  to  utter  a sentence.  The  night  was 
spent  in  fasting  and  sleeplessness ; and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  music  were  discarded.  Whether  the  king, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  executing  his  decree,  had 
any  presentiment  of  his  deliverance,  we  cannot  tell ; it 
appears  that  he  said  to  him,  “ Thy  God,  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  he  will  deliver  thee.”  If  this  were 
the  conviction  of  Ins  mind,  it  no  doubt  originated  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  Daniel, 
and  from  an  impression  of  his  piety  and  peculiar  inter- 
course with  heaven,  arising  out  of  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter he  had  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

It  might,  indeed,  nave  been  only  an  ardent  desire  for 
this  purpose,  dictated  by  his  partiality  for  the  sufferer; 
and  is,  indeed,  susceptible  of  the  rendering,  “ May  thy 
God  deliver  thee.” 

However  this  may  be,  the  king's  anxiety  brought  him  Hi*  deliver- 
to  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  lions  at  an  early  hour  in  ante, 
the  morning,  where  he  inquired,  in  a doleful  and  de- 
sponding tone  of  voice,  whether  he  was  possibly  alive : 
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to  whic  h he  had  l!*c  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  hear* 
mg  Daniel  reply  in  the  affirmative.  He  informed  the 
king  tbas#  hi*  God  had  sent  his  deel,  one!  shut  the 
lions'  mouths,  that  they  coukl  not  do  him  any  injury; 
thus  miraculously  attesting  his  perfect  innocence  of 
the  alleged  crime  of  disparaging  the  nival  authority. 
Darius  immediately  issued  orders  that  he  should  be 
extricated  from  his  melancholy  situation,  which  were 
also  immediately  followed  by  the.  command  to  cast  his 
accusers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  the  den, 
where  they  were  speedily  torn  to  pieces : a cruel  mea- 
sure, but  perfectly  according  with  the  custom  of  the 
age,  which  always  visited  the  offence  of  the  father 
upon  his  family.  A decree  was  then  issued,  which 
recognised  the  extraordinary  providence  apparent  in 
this  deliverance,  and  desired  all  men  to  reverence  the 
God  of  Daniel. 

As  the  period  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  as- 
signed for  the  captivity  drew  near  its  termination, 
Daniel  offered  solemn  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  intimation,  accom- 
panied with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  uud  ashes ; after 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  to  give  him 
assurance  that  his  prayers’  were  heard,  and  should  he 
answered,  and  to  inform  him,  in  repeated  visions,  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  events  of  a far  distant 
futurity,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind from  the  captivity  of  Satan,  of  which  the  Babylo- 
nian was  antitypical  and  illustrative. 

After  Cyrus  had  obtained  a full  possession  of  the 
empire,  he  issued  a decree,  in  which  he  gave  permission 
to  the  Jewish  captives  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  to  accomplish,  if  they  pleased,  their  favourite 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  be  more  entirely  consonant  to 
their  wishes  than  this  royal  edict,  and  they  most  readily 
availed  themselves  of  the  long-anticipated  opportunity 
of  quitting  a foreign  land,  where  they  had  bung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows,  and  been  afflicted  by  the 
sight  of  idolatrous  observances.  It  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  probable  that  Daniel  instigated  Cyrus  to 
this  acceptable  measure,  since  lie  had  the  release  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  much  at  heart,  and  since  he  pos- 
sessed every  advantage  of  benefiting  their  cause  by 
his  eminent  situation  and  extensive  influence.  We 
have  seen  that  Cyrus  was  not  insensible  of  his  merits, 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  government,  raised 
him  to  the  most  elevated  rank,  as  minister  of  state. 
This  ascendancy  gave  him  free  access,  and  great  in- 
fluence at  court ; and  as  his  prayer,  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  book  which  passes  under  his 
name,  indicates  his  solicitude  for  tne  restoration  of 
the  children  of  the  captivity,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  he  would  introduce  the  subject  to  his  sovereign, 
and  probably  plead  earnestly  on  their  behalf.  We 
find,  from  the  decree  itself,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
that  Cyrus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Jewish 
prophecies ; and  nothing  can  be  more  likely,  if,  indeed, 
it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain, 
than  that  his  prime  minister  should  have  pointed  out 
to  him  these  predictions,  and  especially  the  passages 
relating  to  himself,  and  distinctly  mentioning  him  by 
name  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ; a minute  specifica- 
tion of  his  actions  which  had  been  perceived  at  the 
distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 
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Although,  however,  Daniel  was  accessary  to  the  Dani-i 
publication  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  availed  himself  of  its  proffered  benefits;  which  a, 
may  perhaps  be  imputed  partly  to  his  advanced  age,  3468. 
for  he  must  have  been  approaching  the  extraordinary  B. 
period  of  ninety  years,  but  principally  to  the  conviction  53^, 
that  by  retaining  his  present  situation  he  should  be 
better  able  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  than 
by  accompanying  them  on  their  return.  If,  as  is  likely, 
his  royal  master  urged  his  continuance,  it  would  tend 
still  further  to  enhance  his  influence,  and  promote  his 
patriotic  views. 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  individual  may  be  Dt-ul.  .A 
assigned  to  near  the  period  of  his  last  vision,  con-  U4,lW* 
cerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  which  A* 
happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  _*** 

or  about  A.  M.  3470.  At  this  time  he  must  Thave  b-  c. 

attained  his  ninetieth  year.  Epiphanius,  who  is  follow-  534. 
cd  by  the  generality  of  historians,  supposes  that  he 
died  in  Babylon,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  his  sepulchre 
was  afterwards  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  cave.  This, 
however,  cannot  accord  with  fact,  because  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Persian  kings  was  near  Persepolis,  uml 
Strabo  states  that  Cyrus  was  interred  there,  and  that 
his  monument  was  observed  by  Alexander ; besides, 
his  last  vision  was  apparently  revealed  to  him  in  Persia, 
as  it  is  dated  by  a Persian  wra.  It  is  certain  that  li<* 
resided  some  time  at  Susa,  or  Sushan,  the  capital  of 
Elam,  or  Persia  Proper,  which  a more  probable  tradi- 
tion represents  as  the  place  of  bis  death  and  burial. 
Benjamin  Tudelli,  in  his  Itinerarium,  mentions  that 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Daniel  was  pointed  out  to  him  at 
Tuster,  on  the  Tigris,  which  was  the  ancient  Susa. 
Josephus  states  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  12),  that  Daniel  built 
a magnificent  edifice  in  the  fiinn  of  a tower,  at  Ecba- 
tana  (or  rather  Susa,  as  Jerome  writes  it,  who  professed 
to  copy  his  account),  which  was  finished  with  the  most 
consummate  taste  and  skill,  and  retained  all  its  beauty 
unimpaired  in  bis  days.  It  was  used  as  a sepulchre 
for  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings,  and  was  committed 
to  the  superintendance  of  a priest  of  Jewish  extraction. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel,  to 
whose  superiority  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
the  testimony  of  inspiration  is  given  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  the  circumstance,  first  mentioned 
in  the  detail  of  his  actions,  respecting  his  being 
educated  as  an  astrologer,  is  apt  to  strike  pious  minds 
with  astonishment,  and  to  impress  them  with  some 
feelings  of  disrespect  and  repugnance ; detracting,  in 
their  view,  very  materially  from  his  excellence.  It 
cannot  but  be  recollected,  that  the  law  of  Moses  not 
only  denounced  immediate  death  upon  ail  the  pro- 
fessors of  magic,  but  on  every  one  who  resorted  10 
them.  .Soothsayers,  diviners,  observers  of  times,  and  DmiW* 
interpreters  of  dreams,  are  uniformly  represented  in 
scripture  as  an  abomination  to  Jehovah,  and 
Daniel  is  peculiarly  commended  by  the  Babylonish  c 
monarch  for  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  astrological 
studies.  To  this  it  may  he  justly  said  in  reply,  that 
the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  which  he  excelled, 
included  a very  considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  also  archi- 
tecture (of  his  skiff  in  which  art  we  have  seen  he  left  a 
memorial),  ami  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Daniel  pursued  insignificant  or  criminal 
studies,  or  addicted  himself  to  the  superstitious  prae- 
*i  i>  2 
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lUj.fHi'h.v  ticei  of  those  amongst  whom  lie  was  educated.  The 
history  has  already  recorded  his  objections  against 
a.  m.  the  meat  which  was  accustomed  to  be  dispensed  from 
3470.  the  kings  table ; and  the  same  scrupulousness,  founded 
bTc.  *n  prinnpkt  which  induced  him  to  refuse  such  susle- 
534.  nance,  would  unquestionably  influence  his  conduct 
on  still  more  important  occasions.  He  ami  his  com- 
panions might  he  permitted  to  follow  such  studies  as 
were  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  most  consonant  to 
their  religion,  or  most  adapted  to  qualify  them  ibr 
official  situations  in  the  state; — as,  the  niceties  of 
language,  the  arts  of  war,  the  plans  of  civil  policy. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  topic,  wc  may  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  the  judicious  remarks  of  I)r.  Glcig, 
in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Stackhouse’s  History  of 
the  Bible.  “ That  he  (Daniel)  was  taught,  even  by 
the  astrologers,  much  useful  knowledge,  can  hardly  be 
doubted  ; for  those  men  could  not  have,  pretended  to 
fore  tel  future  events  from  the  conjunction.)  or  oppo- 
sitions of  the  stars  or  planets,  without  acquiring  great 
knowledge  in  the  useful  and  sublime  science  of  astro- 
nomy, which  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  law,  deprived  them  of  almost  every 
inducement  to  study.  No  Chaldean  astrologer  can 
hare  employed  himself  in  more  frivolous  pursuits  than 
were  those  of  the  alchymists,  in  the  dark  ages  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  in  quest  of  the  philosopher’s  stone ; and 
yet  to  the  alchymists  we  arc  in  a great  measure  in- 
debted for  the  origin  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  which 
has,  within  these  thirty  years,  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection, and  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
elegance  of  civil  society. 

“ Evan  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  something 
might  be  learned  from  the  Chaldean  wise  men.  Neither 
the  gods  of  Babylon,  indeed,  nor  the  conjunctions  of 
the  stars,  could  reveal  any  thing  to  the  astrologers  or 
soothsayers  ; but  no  man,  who  admits  the  divine  origin 
of  any  part  of  the  scriptures,  can  doubt  but  that  the 
true  God  occasionally  revealed  his  will  to  the  prophets 
in  dreams  and  visions : and  when  he  did  so,  he  must 
have  made  use  of  such  symbols,  or  such  language,  as 
were  generally  employed  to  denote  the  thing  intended. 
The  narrowness  of  original  languages,  and  the  practice 
of  hicroglyphical  writing,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  nations,  especially  in  the  east,  during  some 
period  of  their  existence,  rendered  it  almost  necessary 
to  express  occasionally  one  thing  by  another  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance  or  analogy. 
In  visions  or  dreams,  whether  sent  by  God  or  not.  some 
symbols  or  language  must  have  been  employed;  and  the 
business  of  the  oneirocritic,  or  interpreter,  was  to 
ascertain  the  import  of  such  symbols.  The  interpreter, 
who  practised  by  art,  could  only  guess  at  that  import, 
and  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  was  likely  to  guess 
erroneously ; but  he  who  interpreted  by  inspiration  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  error,  though  each  symbol, 
or  word,  taken  by  itself,  must  have  had  some  meaning 
generally  understood  by  those  among  whom  such  sym- 
bols aud  words  were  in  general  use,  as  well  as  by  the 
prophet. 

“ * The  early  interpreters  of  dreams,’  says  Bishop 
Warburton,  * were  not  juggling  impostors ; but,  like  the 
early  judicial  astrologers,  more  superstitious  than  their 
neighbours,  and  so  the  first  that  fell  into  their  own  de- 
lusions. However,  suppose  them  to  have  been  as  arrant 
cheats  as  auy  of  their  successors,  yet,  at  their  first 


setting  up,  they  must  have  had  materials  proper  for  DuumI. 
their  trade ; which  could  never  be  the  wild  workings 
of  each  man’s  private  fancy.  Their  customers  would  a.  m. 
look  to  find  a known  analogy,  become  venerable  by  3470. 
long  application  to  mysterious  wisdom,  for  the  ground- 
work  of  their  deciphering;  and  the  decipherers  them-  534* 
selves  would  as  naturally  fly  to  some  confessed  autho- 
rity, to  support  their  pretended  science.  But  what 
ground  or  authority  could  this  be,  if  not  the  mysterious 
learning  of  symbolical  characters  ! The  Egyptian  priests, 
the  first  interpreters  of  dreams,  took  their  rules  for 
this  species  of  i>ivixatios  from  their  symbolic  riddling, 
in  which  they  were  so  deeply  read;  a ground  of  inter- 
pretation which  would  give  the  strongest  credit  to  the 
art,  and  equally  satisfy  the  diviner  and  the  consultcr; 
for  it  being  generally  believed  that  their  gods  had  given 
them  hieroglyphic  writing,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  to  imagine  that  those  gods,  who,  in  their  opinion, 
gave  (l  1 cams  likewise,  had  employed  the  same  mode  of 
writing  in  both  revelations.’  Div.  Leg.  b.  iv. 

41  When  the  true  God  gave  revelations  by  dreams, 
he,  of  course,  made  use  of  the  symbols  that  were  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  dreamer’s  attention,  and,  at  the 
saute  time,  were  generally  understood ; and  in  different 
countries  he  would  make  use  of  different  symbols, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  people  for  whose  infor- 
mation the  dream  was  sent.  Thus,  in  Pharaoh’s  two 
dreams,  the  symbols  made  use  of  were,  in  one,  seven 
bine ; and  in  the  other,  seven  ears  of  corn.  In  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  the  ears  of  com  denoted  its 
fertility  ; and  the  kiue,  its  great  tutelary  patroness,  Isis. 

Thus  far  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  understood  the  dream 
without  an  interpreter;  and  hence  arose  his  anxiety 
to  undei  stand  the  rest,  as  a matter  that  concerned  the 
public.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  comes  to  decipher 
the  dream,  he  docs  not  tell  the  king  that  the  two  sevens 
denoted  seven  years  in  Egypt,  but  simply  seven  yean; 
the  scene  of  the  famine  needing  no  deciphering.  In 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  second  dream  lie  saw  is  f air  and  high 
tree,  of  which  the  height  readied  to  heaven  ; and  this 
being  the  symbol  of  majesty  in  general,  very  naturally 
made  the  proud  inonarclranxious  to  know  what  parti- 
cular monarch  it  signified;  and  therefore  the  prophet 
Daniel  begins  his  interpretation  with  saying — * The 
tree  that  thou  sawest  is  thov,  O king!’  But  if  Daniel 
was  intended  by  God,  as  he  certainly  was,  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  dreams  sent  by  him  to  the  king  of 
Babylon — the  scourge  by  whom  he  chastised  sinful 
nations — it  is  obvious  that  a knowledge  of  the  symbols 
by  which  events  were  supposed  to  be  represented  in 
Chaldea,  was  a speries  of  preparatory  knowledge  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  him.  The  symbols  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Chaldean  magi  may  have  been 
different  from  those  in  use  amongst  the  priests  of 
Egypt;  but  whether  they  were  or  not,  it  seems  evident 
that  hicroglyphical  writing,  and  all  kiuds  of  symbolical 
representations  of  God  and  his  attributes,  were  absolutely 
rohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Daniel,  therefore,  must 
ave  been  taught  the  import  of  the  Chaldean  symbols, 
to  fit  him  for  on  important  part  of  the  office  he  was 
destined  to  fill ; and  as  God  appears  not  on  any  occa- 
sion to  work  miracles  for  an  object  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  natural  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deist 
will  permit  Christians  to  believe  that  Daniel  might, 
without  sin,  lie  taught  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
symbols  of  Chaldea,  by  those  wise  men  of  that  empire, 
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Biography,  among  whom  they  were  best  understood.  The  science* 
- _f-  — i • of  astronomy  and  chemistry  furnish  many  illustrious 
a.  m.  proofs  of  tie  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
3470.  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world;  these  sciences 
bT*c.  have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  philosophers  in 
534.  France,  who  seem  not  to  acknowledge  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  great  first  cause — if,  indeed,  they 
allow  any  cause  to  be  Jirit ; but  surely  an  intelligent 
Christian  cleigyman,  of  a mind  tolerably  firm,  might 
take  lessons  in  astronomy  and  chemistry  from  such 
men,  not  only  without  incurring  guilt  and  danger,  but 
with  great  advantage  to  himself."  Hist,  ot  Bible,  vol. 
ii.  p.  504 — 506. 

Hi*  charnc-  As  a man,  and  as  “ an  Israelite,  indeed,"  Daniel  was 
»er  &*  • man  truly  pre-eminent : so  much  so,  that  on  one  occasion 
and  Mint,  he  was  addressed  by  a celestial  messenger  in  these 
extraordinary  terms  of  affection,  **  O man!  greatly  be- 
loved, fear  not."  Dan.  x.  19.  At  ail  early  period  of  his 
life  we  have  seen  him  manifest  a conscientious  scrupu- 
lousness, and  subsequently,  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
his  religion,  amidst  circumstances  of  extreme  danger 
and  powerful  temptation,  which  have  conferred  upon  him 
4T  immortal  renown.  It  was  by  no  idolutrous  compliances, 
no  creeping  meanness,  that,  duriug  the  various  changes 
which  occurcd  iu  the  government,  he  retained,  neverthe- 
less, his  elevated  situation.  His  worst  enemies,  too, 
acknowledged  the  integrity  and  singular  wisdom  with 
which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  en- 
trusted to  his  management,  and  devised  a method  of 
bringing  him  into  trouble,  which,  from  proving  suc- 
cessful, ns  they  had  probably  anticipated,  was  itself  a 
memorable  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a man,  and  his 
piety  as  a saint.  In  chafing  and  rubbing  the  gold, 
they  only  burnished  it  into  greater  brightness,  and  ex- 
hibited more  conspicuously  iu  substantial  value. 

Daniel  has  been  compared  to  Joseph,  perhaps  with 
some  propriety,  as  there  are  unquestionably  points  of 
resemblance,  and  a coincidence  of  circumstances  to  be 
traced  in  these  two  illustrious  individuals.  Each  of 
them  was  removed  at  an  early  period  from  his  native 
country  into  a land  of  strangers ; the  one  sold  as  a 
slave,  the  other  seized  upon  and  borne  away  as  a cajj- 
tive.  Each  was  elevated  by  a marvellous  train  of 
cveots  to  similar  stations  of  dignity  and  influence  in  a 
foreign  court ; by  means,  indeed,  which  demonstrated, 
in  either  case,  the  interference  of  a particular  provi- 
dence in  their  behalf.  Each  preserved  his  fidelity  to 
God,  amidst  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  manners  and  of 
religion  with  which  they  were  encompassed;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy,  without  being  placed  in  somewhat 
of  a similar  situation,  to  estimate,  properly,  the  strength 
of  principle,  the  heroic  fortitude  of  character  required 
to  sustain,  not  only  the  outward  attacks  of  adversaries, 
hut  the  nameless  and  numberless  efforts  of  a more 
insidious,  more  secret,  and  more  constant  kind,  which, 
in  such  cases,  arc  employed  to  shake  fortitude  and  re- 
frigerate zeal.  The  conduct  both  of  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  furnish  a very  fine  specimen  of  reli- 
gious firmness.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  whether, 
instead  of  incurring  so  much  danger  by  their  inflexibility, 
they  might  not  have  evaded  the  decrees  which  threat- 
ened their  destruction : whether,  for  instance,  Daniel 
could  not  have  desisted  for  a month  from  the  usual 
exercises  of  his  religion,  without  any  material  de- 
parture from  his  principles  ; and  whether  life  was  not 


too  precious,  and  his  influence  too  important,  to  be  Daniel, 
risked  upon  a mere  scruple  of  conscience  ? Might  ho 
not  have  closed  his  windows,  and  have  been  more  pri-  A*  M- 
vate  in  his  devotions ; or  might  he  not  have  availed  3470. 
himself  of  some  business  of  state,  to  have  withdrawn  n.  c. 
into  some  remote  and  secluded  part  of  the  empire  ? 534. 

It  is  true,  this  might  have  been  douc;  and  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  would  have  adopted  such  an 
expedient;  but  Daniel  justly  appreciated  the  entire 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  no  sooner  saw  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  any  thing  like 
evasiou  or  artifice,  than  he  determined,  at  every  ha- 
zard, to  maintain  his  integrity,  and  do  honour  to  liis 
religion  and  his  God.  It  was  not  au  atl'air  of  trivial 
moment ; it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  sacrifice 
conscience  to  convenience  or  personal  safety  ; and  he 
plainly  foresaw  that  such  a conduct  would  be  pleaded 
hereafter  as  a disparagement  to  religion ; that  evasion, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  iu  reality  be  tantamount 
to  renunciation;  and  that  he  should  be  justly  exposed 
to  be  censured  os  cowardly  and  hypocritical. 

The  true  cause  of  bis  boldness  must  be  traced  to 
an  origin  which  illustrates  another  very  remarkable 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  a man  of  ardent  devotion, 
and,  no  question,  the  flame  of  his  piety,  vigorous  as  it 
was,  and  bright  as  it  appeared,  was  kindled  from 
above,  and  perpetually  recruited  from  the  altar  of 
heaven.  Nothing  can  he  more  interesting  than  his 
humility  and  unremitted  intercourse  with  God,  amidst 
the  weighty  cores  of  state,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
machinations  of  wickedness.  That  his  sedulous  at- 
tention to  secret  duties,  prepared  him  for  public  action, 
is  obvious,  and  worthy  of  imitation:  for,  whoever  de- 
rives his  support  from  the  same  quarter;  whoever 
derives  his  means  and  motives  to  conflict  from  the 
same  armoury,  will,  by  consequence,  be  able  to  en- 
counter similar  difficulties,  and  come  off  victorious 
from  the  same  field. 

The  book  which  posses  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  in 
the  inspired  recorn,  was  certainly  of  his  composition, 
although  some  Jewish  writers  maintain  that  prophecies 
were  never  committed  to  writing  out  of  the  limits  of 
Judea,  and  that  the  book  in  question  was  composed 
by  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  In  many  passages, 
however,  he  represents  himself  as  the  author,  in  the 
most  express  and  unequivocal  terms.  This  composition 
was  admitted  into  the  Hebrew'  canon  as  his,  and  its 
authenticity,  as  such,  is  confirmed  by  the  references 
of  the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  Mat.  xxiv.  15.  Mark 
xiii.  14.)  Josephus,  moreover,  affirms,  that  Daniel 
himself  committed  his  prophecies  to  writing.  (Antiq. 

1.  x c.  22.) 

The  style  of  Daniel  is  not  in  general  so  remarkable 
for  its  poetical  and  figurative  cost,  as  that  of  most  of 
the  other  Jewish  prophets,  but  possesses  more  of  the 
simplicity  and  ease  ot  historical  narration  ; though  the 
visions  which  he  records  are  in  themselves  highly 
figurative  and  emblematical.  The  whole  book  com- 
prises a detail  of  regular  history  and  remarkable  pro- 
phecy; and  this  intermixture  gives  it  a very  novel  and 
interesting  complexion.  The  first  six  chapters  are 
principally  historical,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
chanter,  which  contains  the  inteqiretalion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s prophetic  dream,  respecting  the  successive 
establishment  and  decay  of  tlie  chief  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  till  the  introduction  of  that  which  was  finally 
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I)iogr*p!i.V'  to  obtain  unrivalled  power  and  universality.  There  is 
such  an  air  of  truth,  and  such  a justness  of  colouring 
a.  m.  in  the  different  accounts  of  the  miraculous  deliverance 
3470.  of  Shadraeh,  Mcshach,  and  Abed-ncgo,  from  the  fiery 
B~..  furnace,  to  which  they  were  consigned  by  the  persc- 
63-i.  citing  intolerance  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; in  the  un- 
hallowed und  sacrilegious  festivity  of  Belshazzar,  with 
the  awful  consequences  that  ensued ; in  the  story  of 
Daniel’s  commitment  and  deliverance  from  the  lions’ 
den ; and  in  till  the  minute  details  of  these  transactions, 
that  the  reader  is  transported  to  the  very  spot,  and 
has  his  passions  infallibly  engaged  in  every  scene.  The 
alternations  of  terror  and  of  delight  agitate  the  bosom, 
while  sentiments  of  the  sublimest  nature  arc  inci- 
dentally communicated.  It  is,  indeed,  a tale  of  won- 
der, divested  of  all  fictitious  adornments ; but  a tale 
of  sreat  political  and  moral  importance,  and  of  most 
evident  practical  utility.  The  events  of  the  sixth 
chapter  belong  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mcde : in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  the  reader  is  carried  back  to  a 
previous  period,  namely,  to  the  first  three  years  of  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar.  The  last  six  chapters  consist  of 
prophecies,  which,  though  manifestly  connected,  were 
delivered  at  different  times. 

As  a prophet,  Daniel  must  be  allowed  a very  high 
rank,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  glory 
of  the  events  themselves  which  he  describes,  or  the 
explicit  minuteness  and  exactitude  of  his  delineations. 
“ The  prophecies  of  Daniel,"  observes  Dr.  Gray, 
“ were  in  many  instances  so  exactly  accomplished, 
that  those  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  evidence  which  they  furnished  in 
support  of  our  religion,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm 
that  they  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  those 
occurrences  which  they  so  faithfully  describe.  But 
this  groundless  and  unsupported  assertion  of  Porphyry, 
who,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  against  Christianity, 
serves  hut  to  establish  the  character  of  Daniel  as  a 
great  and  enlightened  prophet;  and  Porphyry,  by 


confessing  and  proving  from  the  best  historians,  that  all  TXmid 
which  is  included  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
relative  to  the  kings  of  the  north,  and  of  the  south,  a.  m. 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  was  truly,  and  in  every  par-  . 3470. 
ticular,  acted  and  done  in  the  order  there  related,  has  JT~C 
undcsignedly  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  those 
prophecies  of  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority ; for  it  is  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony, 
and  contrary  to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews  would  have  admitted  into  the  canon  of  their 
sacred  writ  a book  which  contained  pretended  pro- 
phecies of  what  had  already  happened.  And  indeed  it 
is  impossible  that  these  prophecies  should  have  been 
written  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  since 
they  were  translated  into  Greek  near  a hundred  years 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived ; and  that  transla- 
tion was  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  who  en- 
tertained no  kindness  for  the  Jews,  or  their  religion. 

Those  prophecies  also,  which  foretold  the  victories  and 
dominion  of  Alexander  (ch.  viii.  5,  xi.  3.)  were  shown 
to  that  conqueror  himself  by  Jaddua,  the  high  priest, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (lib.  x.  cap.  12.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8.), 
and  the  Jews  thereupon  obtained  an  exemption  from  • 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  laws.  Many  other  prophecies  in  the  book  have 
likewise  been  fulfilled  since  the  time  of  Porphyry. 

“ Daniel  not  only  predicted  future  events  with  sin- 
gular precision,  but  likewise  accurately  defined  the  time 
in  which  they  should  be  fulfilled,  as  was  remarkably  ex- 
emplified in  that  illustrious  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  in  which  he  prefixed  the  period  for  “ bringing 
in  everlasting  righteousness  by  the  Messiah,*  as  well 
as  in  giving  the  mysterious  predictions  which  probably 
mark  out  the  time  or  duratiou  of  the  power  of  Anti- 
christ, and,  as  some  suppose,  for  the  commencement 
of  the  millcnium,  or  universal  reign  of  saints,  which  w 
they  conceive  to  be  foretold ; for  the  explanation  oif 
which  we  must  wait  the  event." 
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Egypt  Or  r views  of  the  history  of  the  world  must  be  go- 
verned  by  the  actual  state  of  its  annals;  but  unless  we 
have  most  widely  mistaken  and  mis-stated  some  of  the 
greatest  uses  of  history,  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
those  precincts.  With  the  actual  state  of  historical 
records  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  ac- 
quainted ; but  the  motive  that  he  has  to  this  duty  will 
urge,  him  beyond  them  in  his  final  views.  The  philo- 
sopher must  he  a student  of  history,  and  the  real  his- 
torian must  be  a philosopher.  History,  as  a mere  col- 
lection of  facts,  may  supply  a correct  outline  of  what 
man  has  been  ; but  philosophy  must  add  the  light  and 
shade,  the  colouring  and  the  keeping  of  the  picture,  to 
show  him  what  he  ought  to  be ; she  must  even  attbrd  us 
many  views  of  one  event,  and  show  ua  every  side  of 
prominent  characters  and  circumstances,  or  the  facts 
themselves  will  fall  from  our  remembrance,  and  the 
record  at  last  become  as  neglected  as  it  has  been  un- 
profitable. To  the  absence  of  such  views  of  history 
in  its  \'otarie»,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  much  of 
its  present  state  of  imperfect  details.  It  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  , and  the  passions  of  men  were  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  passing  scene,  to  be  by  any  mere 
process  of  intellect  called  away  to  the  past.  Hence 
arises  onr  preference  for  biographical  views  of  all  history. 
They  reach  nearer  the  heart,  and  belong  more  to  the 
i thole  man.  We  are  not  unaware,  however,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  history  at  in- 
tervals; and  our  materials  must  here  be  their  own 
apology.  We  only  aim  to  give  in  these  interspersed 
chapters  that  which  we  cannot  give  biographically: — a 
connected  view  of  kingdoms  and  states,  as  such  ; and 
of  their  relations  to  each  other;  topographical  details; 
public  manners  and  customs ; public  bodies  and  sen- 
timents ; and  those  facts  in  the  general  history  of  man 
which  are  only  interesting  in  groupes  and  multitudes. 

When  an  inquiry  is  made  after  the  origin  of  the  most 
distinguished  slates,  those  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  of  very  early  date  spring  up  into  a competition  for 
antiquity,  with  pretensions  equally  bold  and  equally 
uncertain ; so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween their  respective  claims,  while  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  election  among  many  rivals. 
F.gvpt,  Phamicia,  Assyria,  are  alike  prepared  to  assert 
their  superiority  on  this  ground ; and  all  may  be  traced 


to  the  sons  of  Noah  as  their  progenitors,  and  to  the  plains  ToP°*ra 
of  Shinar  as  the  place  whence  they  were  dispersed  into  dr 
different  regions.  Piucnicia,  identified  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  claims  to  have  descended  from  the  younger 
son  of  Ham ; Assyria,  to  be  derived  from  Ashur ; Ba- 
bylon (although,  for  ages  after  Assyria  flourished,  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  absorbed  in  that  mightier 
monarchy),  to  He  founded  by  Nimrod;  and  Egypt  to 
originate  with  Ham  himself;  appealing  to  those  ancient 
titles  which  connect  her  either  with  that  personage  or 
with  his  earliest  descendants.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  history  of  these  several  states,  rivals 
to  each  other  from  the  beginning,  is  necessarily  in- 
termingled ; that  their  destinies  are  interwoven ; that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  events  which  have  been 
respectively  applied  to  them  in  later  times,  are,  in  fact, 
common  property  ; and  that  the  incidents  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  parts  with  so  little  precision  belonged 
only  in  truth  to  the  whole.  We  must  often  transfer  the 
same  action  from  hero  to  hero,  and  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, if  we  listen  to  the  ancient  writers  of  different  coun- 
tries; and  the  historian,  who  seeks  after  truth  only,  must 
be  sometimes  satisfied  with  the  fact,  and  to  record  it  with 
fidelity  and  simplicity,  without  undertaking  absolutely 
to  fix  its  period,  or  ccrtaigly  to  decide  its  application. 

In  the  earliest  histories  of  all  nations,  we  can  easily 
trace  fragments  of  the  Mosaic  records,  and  obtain 
satisfaction  as  to  the  important  point  that  all  nations 
have  a common  origin.  To  determine  the  priority  of 
their  several  after-claims  is  not  so  easy  a task  ; and  it  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  alternate  influence 
which  each  exercised  over  the  other,  as  their  respective 
physical  powers  increased  or  diminished,  as  well  as  by 
the  common  interests  which  linked  them  together  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  the  point,  it  may  be  more  prudent 
not  to  enter  at  all  into  the  controversy ; and  as  it  is 
allowed  by  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  that  Egypt 
has  pretensions  as  fair  to  antiquity  as  any  other  nation 
which  has  laid  claim  to  it ; as  also  it  is  indisputable 
that  she  long  bore  the  palm  for  science  and  philosophy^, 
and  became  the  receptacle  into  which  their  streams 
flowed  from  other  countries,  it  is  judged  proper  to- 
follow  the  usual  order  of  history,  and  to  begin  with, 
this  illustrious  state. 
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S I.  Topographical  description  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Egypt,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  south 
by  Ethiopia,  on  the  east  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Libya.  It  derived  its  name  either  from  Egyptus,  one 
of  its  kings,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  dark  colour  of 
its  soil  and  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Greeks  Xgypdot. 
Its  most  ancient  appellation,  Itowever,  was  derived  from 
Misraim  (the  name  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  called 
iu  the  Scriptures),  the  son  of  Ham,  and  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Cherai  and  Cheruia  are  ancient 
Coptic  names  for  this  country,  evidently  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  corruptions  of  Ham.  Egypt 
may  be  properly  divided  into  three  parts  : Upper, 
Middle,  anti  Lower  Egypt.  Thebes  was  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Memphis  of  Middle  Egvpt.  Lower 
Egypt  comprehended  the  Delta,  so  culled  from  its 
triangular  shape,  which  resembles  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphalwt.  Herodotus,  in  the  Euterpe,  says 
that  the  Delta  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  washed  down  from  the  upper  countries  by  the 
Nile. 

Upper  Egypt  was  also  called  Tliebais,  from  its 
capital,  which  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  mentions  by  the 
epithet  ‘EcaroiorvAoc,  “ Tlie  hundred-gated*  Thebes.  * 
This  description  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Thebes  of  Eteotia.  Several  proofs  of  its  former  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  still  remain ; and  unrivalled 
temples,  palaces,  and  columns,  vindicate  the  eulogies 
passed  upon  the  Egyptian  metropolis  by  Tacitus  and 
Strabo.  I It  was  reported  by  these  writers  that  Thebes 
was  able  to  send  out  two  hundred  chariots  and 
10,000  warriors  at  each  of  its  hundred  gates.  The 
same  authors  mention  the  existence  of  a celebrated 
statue  of  Memnon,  an  Egyptian  king,  in  tills  city, 
respecting  which  the  accounts  vary  too  much  to  inspire 
any  confidence  in  the  vocal  power  ascribed  to  it,  and 
yet  are  too  numerous,  and  were  too  generally  received, 
not  to  demand  sonic  attention.  He  was  the  fabled  sou 
of  Aurora,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  sun-rising  and  sun-set, 
certain  sounds  issued  from  the  statue,  and  even  from  the 
pedestal,  after  the  destruction  of  the  statue  itself.  These 
have  been  described  as  cheerful  and  harmonious  upon 
the  appearance,  and  as  plaintive  upon  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Others,  again,  have  spoken  of  the  sound  as  sharp 
ami  sudden,  like  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a harp, 
from  too  great  tension.  Strabo,  who  declares  himself  to 
have  heard  it,  at  the  same  time  confesses  that  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  whether  the  sound  proceeded 
from  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  or  from  the  people  who 
surrounded  it ; hut  hints  his  suspicions  of  the  latter. 
Many  ingenious  philosophical  solutions  of  this  phe- 
nomena, on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  have  been 
attempted.  Those  w ho  reason  upon  the  description  of 
it,  as  a sharp  and  sudden  sound  emitted  from  the 
statue,  suppose  it  to  have  been  constructed  of  some 
kind  of  sonorous  stone,  capable  of  being  expanded  or 
contracted  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  or  the  general 
temperature  of  tbt-  morning  and  evening.  Others,  who 
receive  the  more  enlarged  account  of  its  varied  tones, 
have  conjectured  that  some  strings,  easily  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  might  be  concealed  within  the  statue,  which 
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the  warmth  of  the  morning  might  brace,  and  that  the  Tnpogm- 
breeze  which  usually  accompanies  the  rising  and  setting  pliical  rie- 
of  the  sun  might  have  access  through  some  small  and 
artfully-contnved  apertures,  acting  upon  these  strings  as 
upon  an  jEolian  harp.  But  if  the  fact  be  conceded,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose  that 
the  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  statue,  or  iu  pedestal, 
through  concealed  pipes,  from  some  vault  or  cavern, 
which  may  long  siucc  have  been  filled  up,  so  that  the 
notes  would  appear  to  come  from  the  statue  itself; 
since  we  know  that  such  contrivances  were  common  to 
the  several  oracles  of  Greece  subsequently.  Cam- 
byses,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  dismantled  this 
statue;  but  its  remains,  from  their  grandeur  and 
beauty,  have  delighted  and  astonished  modern  travel- 
lers. The  Thebaid  docs  not  seem  to  hare  been  so 
populous  as  the  Delta;  but  there,  is  no  doubt  that 
Upper  Egypt  was  first  peopled,  as  the  Delta  must 
necessarily  have  been  a swamp,  until  it  w'ns  drained 
by  canals,  constructed  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  or 
Hf  ptanomis,  so  called  from  its  containing  seven  dis- 
tricts. It  was  built  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a 
little  above  the  Delta,  and  was  famous  for  a teuiple  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  with  costly 
ceremonies  by  the  Memphians.  Where  this  celebrated 
city  stood  is  not  accurately  known ; the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  splendour  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  to 
adorn  the  rising  capital  of  the  conqueror  after  whom  it 
was  named.  The  pyramid*  and  the  lake  of  Manris 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 

The  erection  of  the  pyramids  alone  would  go  far 
to  prove  that  Egypt  was  the  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  for  no  nation  has  as  vet  been  able  cither 


surpass 


or  rival  them.  Of  these  wonderful  struc- 


tures it  may  indeed  be  said,  “ their  grandeur  awes, 
their  beauty  wins,  the  soul;*  and  their  origin  and  pur- 
pose have  been  the  endless  theme  of  antiquarians  and 
historians.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Israelites,  others  by  the  native  Egyptians,  as  sepulchres 
for  their  deceased  monarch*.  That  lire  Israelite*  con- 
structed them  is  a conjecture  scarcely  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  testimony  of  Moses,  who  distinctly 
affirms  that  their  principal  service  consisted  of  making 
bricks  --  the  bricks  of  the  age,  and  such  as  those  of  which 
Babylon  was  constructed,  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and 
hardened  in  the  sun : and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  works  also  which  they  were  expressly  said  to 
have  erected  were  formed  of  those  materials : but  the 
pyramids  are  uniformly  built  of  stone.  That  they  were 
sepulchres  is  by  no  means  evident;  that  is,  sepulchres 
exclusively,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  term.  Antiquity  gave  other  and  more  important 
significations  to  the  word;  ami  a tomb  implied  not 
only  a receptacle  for  the  dead,  but  a temple  for  the 
deity.  In  this  double  and  united  sense  is  the  term 
TYMBOS  used  by  l.yoophron;  whence  came  the 
tumulus  of  Virgil  aud  the  Romans,  and  the  tomb  of  our 
own  native  tongue.  The  most  ancient  tombs  were 
conical  heaps  of  earth,  or  accumulations  of  stones. 
Hence  appears  to  have  originated  the  shape  of  the 
pyramids  ; they  are  artificial  tumuli,  in  i mi  tat  ion  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  mounds  of  earth.  But  tombs  were 
also  temple* ; and  even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
ever  intended  as  sepulchres  (which,  nevertheless,  is  :ui 
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Ecvpi.  admission  not  quite  consistent  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  Egyptians  in  regard  to  sepulture),  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  were  not  also  intended  for  a 
higher  and  a nobler  purpose,  since  the  respect  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  the  homage  due  to  the  divinity,  were  so 
frequently  commingled.  While  no  vestiges  that  dis- 
The  Pyre-  tinctiy  mark  the  pyramids  to  have  been  ever  employed 
midi.  as  sepulchres  remain,  or  were  ever  found  to  assist  the 
earliest  inquiries  of  historians,  there  are  apartments  of 
different  kinds,  which  might  well  become  a temple  con- 
structed to  suit  the  dark,  solemn,  mysterious,  and  secret 
superstitions  of  the  Egyptians.  Toil  conjecture  seems 
to  be  further  confirmed  ny  the  subterraneous  passages 
attached  to  some  of  them,  and  their  connection  with 
stupendous  chambers,  extending  in  length  1 ,400  feet, 
in  depth  30,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  vicinity, 
and  formed  with  infinite  labour;  circumstances  which, 
together  with  the  well  in  the  principal  pyramid,  are 
unaccountable  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  se- 
pulchres merely,  but  seem  well  to  accord  with  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  temples.  We  may  then 
look  for  the  preference  given  to  the  conical  form  of  the 
pyramids,  ot  the  tower  of  Babylon,  and  others  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  in  the  oldest  species  of 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  fire,  and  find  the  resemblance 
between  the  pointed  sanctuary  and  the  spiral  shape 
of  dame.  Accordingly  temples  of  this  form,  and  conse- 
crated to  fire,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Persians,  and 
even  among  the  Mexicans  of  the  New  World.  In 
these  stupendous  structures  we  may  also  see  the  taste 
and  genius  of  the  remote  ages  in  which  they  were 
reared  *,  and  on  monuments  which  yet  exist,  approach- 
ing them  the  nearest  in  antiquity,  we  find  uniformly 
the  same  characters  of  magnitude  and  strength  im- 
pressed. In  the  plains  of  our  own  country,  the  won- 
derful remains  of  Stonehenge  bear  a testimony  to  the 
bold  and  stern  conceptions  which  found  the  fittest  tem- 
ples for  the  Deity  not  in  the  graceful  and  ornamented 
fane,  but  in  the  accumulation  of  one  massive  stone  upon 
another;  piling  the  fragments  of  his  own  creation 
into  a monument  to  kU  honour;  or  shaping  a sanctuary 
more  mighty  than  human  hands  could  rear,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  eternal  rocks  and  mountains  with  which 
he  diversifies  the  face  of  nature.  The  pyramids  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as  the  works  of  the  giants  ; 
possibly  the  shepherd  kiugs  of  Egypt,  of  whom  so  little 
is  known.  These  structures  are  twenty  in  number;  but 
three,  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  have  been  considered 
as  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  A description 
of  the  largest  of  the  three  will  amply  suffice  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  whole.  This  pyramid  was  built  upon 
a rock,  with  a square  base,  and  cut  on  the  outside  like 
steps,  gradually  decreasing  towards  the  summit.  The 
stones  arc  of  an  immense  magnitude,  many  of  them 
thirty  feet,  cobicaily,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny, 
each  side  of  the  pyramid,  when  seen  at  its  full  height, 
was  eight  hundred  feet  brood,  and  of  the  same  length 
in  ascent.  The  summit  was  a platform,  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  large  stones; 
but  it  seemed  the  apex  of  a cone  to  those  who 
viewed  it  from  below.  It  is  supposed  that  100,000 
men  were  constantly  employed  in  rearing  this  work; 
Ten  years  are  said  to  have  been  consumed  in  hewing  out 
the  stones  from  the  quarries  of  Ethiopia,  and  twenty 
years  more  in  completing  the  building.  This  pyramid 
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alone  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  about  200,000/.  tier-  Tunegr*- 
ling.  But  great  indistinctness  arises  in  the  history  of  dc* 
these  stupendous  erections,  while  doubts  roust  remain, 
so  connected  is  the  human  workmanship  with  the  rock, 
whether  the  greater  port  is  not  the  work  of  nature, 
shaped  and  concentered  by  art.  Mr.  Bryant  concludes, 
that  this  is  at  least  the  case  with  those  opposite  Cairo : 
that  they  were  probably  immense  rocks,  which  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  cased  over  with  stones, 
and  thus  brought  into  symmetry  and  proportion.  He 
infers  it  further  from  the  internal  passages,  which  seem 
rather  to  be  shaped  by  necessity  than  choice.  Without 
implicitly  adopting  Inis  opitiion,  too  important,  how- 
ever, to  be  overlooked,  and  considering  the  pyramids 
as  the  mighty  efforts  of  human  genius,  it  would  seem 
that  some  historians  have  been  too  hastily  severe  in 
their  remarks  upon  those  Egyptian  kings  who  reared 
these  imperishable  fabrics ; for,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
siderations already  suggested,  candour  surely  would 
conclude,  that  they  were  built,  not  from  osteulatiou, 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  science*  and 
from  the  laudable  ambition  of  showing  to  posterity  the 
progress  made  in  astronomy  and  architecture  by  the 
Egyptians.  rimy , conscious  that  Home  could  not 
produce  such  buildings,  and  that  she  was  even  in- 
debted to  Egypt  for  her  obelisks,  calls  them  *4  lit- 
gutn  p ec unin/ oi tom  at  ttulia  o*tfntntio:m  44  an  idle  waste 
of  money,  and  a silly  piece  of  royal  ostentation.” 

These  very  obelisks,  rearing  their  graceful  forms  in 
a foreign  land,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  pro- 
claimed their  origin,  and  H ere  lasting  memorials  of  the 
summit  of  excellence  which  Egyptian  architecture  had 
so  early  reached.  On  this  subject  Bryant's  Ancient 
Mythology,  Clarke’s  Travels,  Maurice*  Indian  An- 
tiquities, Rich's  Ruins  of  Babylon,  with  Maurice  s 
Remarks  and  Continuation  of  the  subject,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  See  also  Pyramids,  in 
our  Miscellaneous  Division,  where  the  modern  accounts 
of  them  are  compared. 

The  sphynxes  are  other  stupendous  monuments  of 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  this  people.  The  largest 
and  most  admired  of  these,  like  the  pyramids,  seems 
jwrfly  the  work  of  uature,  and  partly  that  of  art,  being 
cut  out  of  a solid  rock.  The  larger  portion,  however, 
of  the  entire  fabric,  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  which  time  has  so  accumulated  around  these 
master-pieces  of  other  days,  that  the  pyramids  them- 
selves have  lost  much  of  their  elevation.  The  num- 
ber of  sphynxes  found  in  Egypt,  besides  their  shape, 
seems  to  countenance  the  oldest  and  most  comraouly- 
rcceived  opinion,  that  they  refer  to  the  rise  and  over- 
flow of  tlie  Nile,  which  lasted  during  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  constellations  Leo  and  Virgo  ; 
both  these  signs  are  therefore  combined  in  the  figure, 
which  has  the.  head  of  a virgin  and  the  body  of  a 
lion.  The  largest  sphynx  was  imagined  also,  as 
Pliny  affirms,  though  with  what  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear, to  have  been  the  sepulchre  of  King  Amasis. 
it  having,  however,  been  considered  that  time  must 
have  effected  revolutions  in  respect  of  the  signs  them- 
selves, of  which  these  structures  were  supposed  to  be 
symbols,  as  it  regards  the  risiug  of  the  river  and 
the  order  of  the  months,  it  has  been  more  recently 
concluded,  that  the  sphynxes  were  mysterious  symbols 
of  a religious  character,  not  now  to  be  unravelled. 

The  lake  of  Moris  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
2 E 
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K^rpu  monarch  of  that  name,  by  whom  it  was  * formed. 
According;  lo  Pomponius  Mela  it  was  from  seven  to 
i i*  Laic  of  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  communicated  with 
Mwm.  tiie  Nile  by  means  of  a canal  four  leagues  long  and 
fifty  feel  broad.  Herodotus  says  il  was  about  seventy- 
five  leagues  in  circuit.  Sluices  opened  and  shut  the  canal 
and  lake  at  pleasure.  This  lake  was  excavated  for  two 
reasons : first,  if  tlie  Nile  rose  too  high,  the  sluices 
were  thrown  open,  aud  received  the  waters  of  that 
river.  By  this  plait  the  lands  were  relieved  of  the 
*uperflux  of  water,  which  became  a reservoir  against  a 
time  of  deficiency ; when  it  was  supplied  to  the  grounds 
from  the  lake  by  means  of  drains.  Strabo  says  that 
in  this  manner  Egypt  was  preserved  in  a state  of  plenty 
TU  NHc.  even  when  the  Nile  did  not  rise  more  than  twelve  cubits. 

This  extraordinary  and  celebrated  river,  after  running 
from  south  to  north  about  200  leagues,  empties  itself,  by 
seven  mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  largest 
stream  in  Egypt,  and,  by  its  overflowing,  contributes 
to  that  wonderful  fertility  for  which  this  country  has 
been  ever  distinguished.  It  is  well  known  that  Egypt 
was  considered  by  the  Homans  as  the  granary  of  Ku- 
iope ; and  from  its  produce,  and  that  of  Sicily,  they  de- 
rived much  of  their  coni;  hence  the  poet  says,  “ quid’ 
qnut  de  Libya*  verritur  arcu“ 

The  ancients  never  discovered  the  source  of the  Nile, 
and  the  expression  **  qturrrrc  caput  Nili*  became  a 
common  proverb  at  Rome,  to  signify  a difficult  or 
impossible  undertaking.  Princes  and  states  fitted  out 
large  armaments  to  discover  its  source,  but  in  vain. 
Modem  travellers  have  been  more  successful : for,  ac- 
cording to  Father  l.obo  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Nile  takes 
its  rise  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  latter  traveller  hung 
with  rapture  over  its  fountains.  Herodotus,  in  the 
Euterpe,  vainly  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  inundations  of  this  river.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  arises  from 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  through  which 
country  this  river  takes  it  course,  while  Egypt  itself 
has  little  or  no  rain.  According  to  Herodotus,  these 
periodical  inundations  commence  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  continue  until  the  end  of  September;  they 
then  gradually  decrease.  The  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion is  estimated  by  Pliny  at  sixteen  cubits ; but  it 
sometimes  rose  only  twelve  cubita,  at  other  times  more 
than  sixteen.  The  day  on  which  this  event  took  place 
was  always  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  auspi- 
cious; ana  the  overflowing  of  the  river  diffused  ioy  and 
gladness  through  out  the  whole  community  The  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians,  considered 
the  god  Serapis  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

Virgil  thus  mentions  the  Nile  in  iEneid,  1.  vi.  v.  800 : 

Ik  topic m grmini  turbuit  trrpiili  o*ii»  Pi  Hi- 
The  teren  mouth*  of  the  trembling  Nile  arc  disturbed. 

The  same  fact  describes  the  river  in  JEn.  1.  ix.  31. 

• - ' ■ — Aot  pingai  fluniute  Nilus, 

Cum  reduit  aunpis.  et  jun  k eundidit  atveo. 

The  Nile,  when  it  hu  Bowed  bach  from  the  fields  with  its  fer- 
tilicirg  siren iu,  and  now  has  buried  itself  iu  it  own  channel. 

Dionysius  Periegetes,  speaking  of  the  Nile,  says, 

Vt*Ti  wuuwf  Xiw *fm  Till* 

Fructifying  the  delightful  land  of  Egypt  with  it*  stream. 

Om  wxmrufftn  J*uVk  jAmm.  E why.  Prom.  &>8. 

A*  ranch  land  at  tbc  b road -flowing  Jill*  waters. 

Again,  in  the  Persa», 

iV>>»:  I’ « /as >w,*  «ci  N»»>  *:  v.  rfcj. 

And  other*  ulioia  the  might)  aud  much  nourishing  Nile  hud  scat. 


The  river  Nile  was  an  object  of  worship  amongst  the  Topogra- 
ancient  Egyptians;  hence  /Eschylus  says,  in  his  Sup-  ptucalde- 
plices,  script  ion. 

ht^'fn  KiiXji  nCwui*  t 1057.  * v ’ 

Wc  shall  uo  more  worship  the  mouUu  of  (be  Nile  w ith  hymn*. 

Upon  the  banks  of  this  fertile  river  grew  the  papyrus, 
a kind  of  reed,  from  the  flag*  of  which  paper  was  after- 
wards made.  Lucan  calls  this  plant  byblus. 

Noodum  fluminca*  Memphis  coiitrxcrr  bybloa 

Nornnl 

Memphi*  did  not  yet  know  bow  to  fashion  the  watery  byblo*.  10. 

The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  may  be  regarded  as  a kind 
of  island  ; il  commences  at  the  Pelusian  and  Canopic 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  upwards  nearly  as  far 
as  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis.  Its  chief  cities  an- 
ciently were  Heliopolis,  Sals,  Canopus,  and  Pelusiam ; 
and,  in  more  modern  times,  Alexandria.  Heliopolis, 
which,  from  its  Greek  name,  signifies  the  “ city  of  the 
sun,”  was  famous  for  a temple  dedicated  to  that  lumi- 
nary. Alexandria,  as  is  well  known,  was  built  by  Alex-  Alexandria, 
andcr  the  Great,  and  called  after  that  conqueror.  It  was 
long  the  principal  mart  for  all  the  trade  of  the  east ; and 
its  merchants  might  be  termed  the  carriers  of  the  world. 

The  Ptolemies  made  it  the  seat  of  empire;  and  by 
their  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
facilities  which  the  Lagid«  held  out  to  commerce,  this 
became  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  It  flou- 
rished during  several  centuries,  and,  monopolized  the 
trade  of  all  nations  ; but  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  a death-blow  to  its  prosperity. 

Sec  Alexandria. 

The  Pharos  was  a famous  light-house,  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  in  an  island  called  Pharos,  near 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Like  the  pyramids,  it  was 
numbered  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  may  be  concluded  from 
the  circumstance  that  every  structure  of  a similar  de- 
scription has  been  named  after  it,  a “ Pharos."  Pliny 
mentions  Soslralcs  as  the  architect  who  built  this 
beacon. 

Luxury  and  voluptuousness  were  predominant  in  the 
wealthy  capital  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  its  excessive  riches.  Quintilian  talks 
of  the  '*  Alexandrine  deticvt"  and  Horace's  line,  “ Non 
cuiris  attaint'd  adire  Corinthum " might  have  been  well 
applied  lo  this  noble  city.  Learning,  however,  flourish- 
ed there  considerably ; and  was  particularly  favoured 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Egypt,  from  the  account  which  Strabo  gives,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  higher 
up  than  the  city  of  Elephantine.  This  was  the  fron- 
tier town  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ; and,  according 
to  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  this  direction : “ claustra  ohm  Romani 
imperii  ;*  44  forming  the  limits  of  the  Roman  power.” 

The  cataracts,  which  are  situated  above  Elephantine, 
must  have  formed  an  invincible  barrier  against  Grecian 
or  Roman  enteiprize;  and  wc  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
from  these  difficulties  being  exaggerated  by  Cicero, 

Seneca,  and  Lucan,  that  the  ancient*  considered  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country. 

Indeed  it  is  but  very  lately  that  Nubia,  the  Ethiopia  of 
the  ancients,  was  at  all  known  to  the  modems  ; bat 
the  labours  of  Pococke,  Norden,  Denon,  and  Leigh, 
have  made  us  belter  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
region.  We  refer  those  who  have  any  desire  to  know 
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Egypt  the  real  facts  respecting  the  cataract#  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  present  condition  of  Nubia,  to  the  works  of 
these  accomplished  travellers. 

§ 11.  Learning,  religion,  and  polity  of  the  Egyptian*. 

Learning,  We  have  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  that  the 
&c.  of  ihe  Egyptians,  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  accumulated, 
Egyptian*,  jf  ^>ey  did  not  originate,  all  the  learning  of  the  ancient 
world ; and  that  this  was  the  source  whence  the  rest 
of  mankind  long  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  She  excelled,  as  a school  both  of 
politics  and  philosophy,  all  the  existing  kingdoms  of 
the  earth;  and  so  conscious  were  the  ancients  of 
her  superiority  in  learning,  arts,  scicnggs,  and  gene- 
ral  civilization,  that  most  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
other  countries  visited  Egypt,  either%dtya  view  of 
comparing  her  institutions  with  those  of  their  respective 
states,  or  of  acquiring  new  information.  It  was  here 
that  Homer  -gathered  materials  fur  song ; and,  hav- 
ing refined  and  expanded  his  sublime  genius  with 
Egyptian  lore,  produced  his  immortal  poems.  Here 
Solon  and  Lycurgus  found  the  archetypes  of  their 
celebrated  laws,  the  chief  excellencies  of  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  polity.  Pythagoras 
drew  hence  the  principal  tenets  of  his  philosophy ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  was  confessedly  of  the 
same  origin.  Here  Plato,  too,  imbibed  that  religious 
mysticism,  those  beautiful  illusions,  and  those  elegant, 
but  fanciful  theories  which  characterize  his  works ; 
and  he  was,  probably,  indebted  to  the  priests  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes  for  the  knowledge  which  he 
displays  of  the  Deity,  in  his  Phocdon  and  Aldhiades, 
which,  although  obscure,  is  far  superior  to  the  vulgar 
conceptions  of  his  age.  Greece  was  indebted  to 
Egypt,  not  merely  for  letters,  but  for  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  The  Ainmon  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Baal  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  Zcvc  of  the  Greeks,  are  un- 
doubtedly that  Jupiter  who  was  worshipped  in  common 
by  the  three  nations,  although  under  different  names. 
Tne  Grecians  derived  their  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  from 
Egypt,  who  was  there  adored  by  the  name  of  Thaut. 

Pythagoras  derived  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods  from  Egypt,  and  was  initiated  by  the  Egyptian 

Siests  into  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The 
cusinian  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin,  as  is  evident  from  the  resemblance 
between  Ceres  and  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
the  fac  t,  that  Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  who  founded  the 
mysteries, was  himself  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Dii  Majorca  from 
the  Egyptians  : his  words  are,  Ivutfexa  rc  Oti>v  nrirvpiat 
TTputntc  Aiywrrwc  vapioui  Ktti  EXAfjvac  i rapa 
trifHwv  ayaXafittv.  It  might,  perhaps,  appear,  if  this 
interesting  and  difficult  subject  were  traced  further, 
that  Egypt  herself  was  indebted  to  remoter  ages,  and  to 
other  countries,  which  were  favoured  with  the  genuine 
inspirations  of  heaven,  for  her  literature  and  philosophy ; 
but  she  deserves,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  repository  of  ancient  knowledge,  whence  Greece, 
and,  after  her,  Rome,  and  indeed  the  world  at  large, 
derived  their  information  and  their  science.  The  polity 
of  the  Egyptians  was  equal  to  their  skill  in  the  arts 
and  scicuces.  The  form  of  government  was  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary.  But 
the  princes  of  Egypt  were  not  absolute  monarch*, 


being  bound  by  the  existing  ordinances  and  laws  Lmrnmg, 
of  the  country.  The  government  was  in  fact  a limited 
one ; and  we  must  admire  the  wisdom  and  political 

sagacity  of  a people  whose  kings  were  parents  and 
wm/urec  Xa«,  shepherds  of  the  people,  rather  than 
tyrants  aud  de*|»oU;  nor  is  it  possible  to  contem- 
plate such  a form  of  government  in  an  age  so  early, 
without  tracing  it  to  that  patriarchal  system  whence 
all  legitimate  authority  arose. 

It  is  lutncntahlc,  however,  to  think  that  a people  so  Thr  super- 
wise  in  their  politics,  so  conversant  with  the  arts  and  °f 
sciences,  aud  so  profound  in  their  general  knowledge, 
should  have  been  so  grossly  superstitious,  as  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  nations  greatly  their  infe- 
riors in  universal  intelligence,  and  should  have  cherished 
the  meanest  and  most  degrading  conceptions  of  the 
Deitv.  They  not  only  worshipped  him  under  the  names 
of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Apis,  symbols  which  had  not  lost  all 
traces  of  their  philosophical  origin,  but  they  made  a cat, 
a dog,  or  a stork,  an  object  of  adoration,  and  admitted 
into  the  list  of  their  gods  the  very  herbs  of  their 
gardens.  Superstition  is  always  intolerant  and  cruel ; 
while  it  debases  the  understanding,  it  hardens  the 
heart.  Those  who  imagined  they  found  symbols  of 
the  Divinity  in  an  onion,  perceived  not  his  image  in  a 
fellow- creature;  and  would,  when  a difference  in  re- 
ligious faith  gave  them  a pretext,  not  only  put  the 
offender  to  death,  but  afterwards  feed  upon  the  flesh. 

To  this  barbarous  custom  of  a nation  which  arrogated 
to  itself  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  world,  the 
Roman  satirist  indignantly  refers  : 

Porroin  ctc*pc  nefu  vtolarc,  rt  fnuigrre  monu. 

() ! sjuicU*  geutes,  quibus  Kxc  nasruntor  in  borti* 

Numbs! 

Caraibu*  humuui*  vead  licet.  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  t.  9. 

Ti»  mortal  sin  an  ooiou  to  deroar. 

Each  dove  of  garlic  i*  a *acred  power. 

Kriiginti’s  nature  wire,  Mui  West  abode*, 

Where  every  orchard  is  oYr-run  with  gods! 

- ■ Mail*  flesh  i»  lawful  meat. 

Drytkt Jue. 

And  again  in  the  same  satire,  v.  77. 

Labilur  bine  quidam,  nimia  furmidine  curium 
PrrcipitaM.cnpilurquc : ait  ilium  in  pluriiua  sec turn 
Frusta  et  partkoias,  ut  multi*  mortuut  unus 

**  Sublkcrcl,  totum  connwii  oeeiba*  edit 
Yictrix  turba. 

An  Ombite  wretch  (b|  headlong  haste  betray'd. 

And  falling  down  i1  tV  rout)  ia  prisoner  made ; 

WHkjsc  flesh  torn  ofT  by  lumps  llie  rar’iious  foe 
In  roorsels  cut,  to  make  it  further  go; 

Hia  hone*  dean  pick'd,  his  very  bones  they  gnaw, 

No  stomach's  baulk'd,  because  the  corpse  is  rnw. 

Drydent  Juv. 

If  Egypt,  renowned,  revered,  and  unrivalled  Egypt, 
was  thus  ignorant,  we  may  well  admit  the  plain  fact 
asserted  in  Sacred  Writ,  that  “ the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Let  infidels  refer  to  facts,  and  take 
a short  survey  of  the  cruel,  obscene,  and  unhallowed 
rites  of  paganism,  from  its  earliest  exercise  in  Egypt ; 
let  them  dispassionately  consider  the  revolting  super- 
stitions. the  religious  quarrels,  and  the  nameless  atro- 
cities of  the  pagan  world,  and  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  religion  they  malign  must  strike  even  them; 
and  neither  will  the  alleged  intolerance  of  Christians, 
or  their  differences  in  minor  points  of  faith,  be  longer 
adduced  as  a fair  argument  for  the  utter  disbelief  of  a 
divine  revelation. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
2x2 
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EjrrpL  aligned  the  first  introduction  of  them  to  their  Hermes, 

— or  Mercury.  According  to  Pliny,  who  takes  his  dais 
from  Anticlidet,  a Greek  histnrvtu  whose  works  are 
lost,  letter#  were  first  discovered  by  Memnon,  king  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  b.  c.  1822;  and  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  who,  though  a Phoenician  by 
birth,  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian.  It  would  indeed 
hare  been  extraordinary,  if  Egypt,  so  renowned  lor  her 
skill  in  astronomy,  geometry,  and  all  the  arts  of  life, 
had  not  been  among  the  first  to  find  the  means  of 
embodying  her  knowledge  in  risible  symbols.  The 
ablest  scholars  have  generally  and  successfully  con* 
tended  that  the  character#  introduced  by  Cadmus 
into  Greece  resembled  the  Hebraic ; and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  specified.  To  what  degree,  therefore, 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  the  Hebrew  letters,  or  the 
Hebrews  the  Egyptian,  must  remain  uncertain,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  letters  formed  the  common 
written  language  of  the  country.  The  hieroglyphics 
which  were  the  symbols  of  Ethiopia,  may  be  considered 
as  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  and  were  used  by 
the  priests  for  the  preservation  of  their  historical  in- 
formation and  mythological  speculations.  However 
this  mar  be,  it  is,  on  the  oilier  hand,  very  certain 
that  no  literary  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have 
come  down  to  us;  they  have  given  us  no  poetry, 
history,  or  philosophy.  It  appears  also  remarkable, 
that  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  to  obtain  ma- 
terials for  his  history,  does  not  mention  any  ancient 
works  composed  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
historian,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  seems  merely  to  have 
heard  the  traditionary  stories  of  the  priests.  His  own 
expressions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Euterpe,  are,  lb«<rn 
ct  *rai  aXXa  tv  i\0w  *c  Xr>y»»c,  &C.  &C.  w?e  iXcyov 

ofioXnytavTt t oyiat.  He  never  tells  us  that  he  examin- 
ed any  historical  annals  or  records  of  the  ancient 
people  of  Egypt.  This  singular  circumstance  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  concealed  their  historical  and  religious 
documents  under  these  hieroglyphical  symbols,  a con- 
duct to  which  they  might  have  been  incited  either  by  a 
superstitious  idea  of  their  sanctity,  or  a desire  to  keep 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  literary  treasures,  and 
to  prevent  all  inquiry  into  their  high  pretensions  to  a 
long  duration. 

Torn-  An  interesting  question  arises  respecting  the  com- 

plexion. plexion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  impossible  to  decide  accurately  whether 
they  were  negroe#,  or  resembled  in  complexion  its 
present  Coptic  inhabitants.  Herodotus  expressly  calls 
them  MiXayxpotc  vat  uXorpi^tc,  “ having  Mack  skins 
and  curly  hair."  The  historian,  in  another  passage, 
inform#  us,  that  he  infers  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  priestess  who  founded  the  oracle  at  Dodonn, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  represented  as 
a Mack  dove.  M*Xa*Kar  ft  Xiyovric  urai  njv  reAiiala, 
eijpao  m-t«  or*  Aiyvirnn  y yv*n  ijv.  “ And  saying  that  the 
dove  was  black,  they  signify  by  this  that  the  woman  was 
an  Egyptian.’  We  may  also  add,  that  the  word  tcXsuk, 
which,  in  common  Hellenic,  signified  u doves’  also 
meant,  in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  Epirus,  where  Do- 
dona  was  situated,  “ old  women.”  jEschylus,  also,  in  his 
<M<r<<S<c.  recording  the  expedition  of  Dana  us  from  Egypt 
intoGreecc, describes  the  Egyptian  mariners, and  applies 
to  th«m  the  expression  yuunaty,  " having 


black  limbs."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Memnon,  m„ 
who  fought  at  the  Trojan  war,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  or  «** 
Egypt,  or  perhaps  both ; his  capital  was  Thebes,  in  the  w 
Utter  country  ; and  as  a temple  and  statue  were  erected 
to  him  in  that  city,  it  would  seem,  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
Egypt.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known  bow  often 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ure  commingled,  and  even  con- 
founded by  historians  both  sacred  and  profane ; and 
when  we  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  coun- 
tries were  immediately  adjacent,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  they  must  have  been  very  similar  in  their 
physical  appearance.  Virgil  speaks  of 

mAini  Memnon i » arras ; jf!n.  I.  464. 

“ the  arm*  of  the  black  Memnon.”  Dryden  carelessly 
translates  if  “'the  swarthy  Memnon,"  not  perceiving 
the  diflerence  between  “ fusous*  and  “ niger/  But  the 
Latin  poet  knew  there  was  a distinction,  and  his  ex- 
pression in  the  tenth  Eclogue  v.  .'18,  prove#  it:  “si 
fuse  us  Amyntus,"  “ if  the  brown  Amyntas.  Virgil,  speak- 
ing of  Ethiopia,  Eel.  x.  G8.  says, 

j£ltnopum  vertemu*  ove»  tub  aidere  Cuocri; 


- W« 


keep 


On  Me  rue*  burning  pUius  the  LybUn  sheep  ; Drydrn. 

which  demonstrates  that  it  was  situated  under  the 
torrid  zone.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Greek  word  A*3*»ir*c 
meant  “ persons  with  black  faces and  that  the  skin 
of  the  Ethiopians,  or,  perhaps,  Egyptians,  was  dark 
even  to  a proverb. 

So  well  known  was  the  complexion  of  the  Ethiopians, 
or  Egyptians,  to  be  of  a dark  colour,  that  all  nations 
possessing  this  tincture  of  skin  wore  called  by  the 
ancients  Ethiopians.  Thus  Juveual : 

Loripcricm  rrctu*  derkkat,  <CUuopoo  ulbus. 

ii.  f,  S3. 

The  •trsighl-ttisbcd  man  laugh*  at  lira  crooked  one,  lira  fwir- 
cowptexioned  person  at  die  Ethiopian. 

We  should  not  thus  have  detained  the  reader  on  the 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  complexion,  but  that  it  has 
scarcely,  if  ever,  been  touched  upon  by  modem  his- 
torians. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  negroes  and 
slaves  of  modem  Africa  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Ethiopia,  considered  from  the  times 
of  the  Homans  as  a degraded  and  inferior  race. 

Juvenal  suys,  Sat.  i.  130, 

Inter  qua*  an**ui  haberr 

Nrscio  quit  tiUilot  .T.gyptioi  atque  Arabsicfeu. 

Amongst  whom  an  obscure  Egyptian  aUve  and  Axabartbus  tkired 
to  put  in  tbetr  claim. 

S III.  Miscellaneous  history  of  Egypt. 

In  our  “ Introductory  Chapter,"  we  gave  an  account  rroill 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  down  to  Proteus,  who,  accord  mg  a.  m. 

to  Herodotus,  was  king  of  Memphis,  and  flourished  2800. 
n.  c.  1204.  That  historian,  in  his  Euterpe,  says,  that 
this  monarch  detained  Helen  in  his  hands  during  the 
siege  of  Troy.  But  in  this  statement  he  is  at  variance 
with  Homer,  who  introduces  Helen,  in  the  Iliad, 
no  less  than  three  different  times,  as  being  present 
at  Troy.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  taken  the  story 
from  toe  priests  of  Memphis.  Khampsinitos  was 
the  successor  of  Proteus,  and  Cheops  and  Ccphren 
were  the  successors  of  Rhampsinitus.  They  were  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  and  to  them  is  assigned,  by 
Herodotus,  the  erectiou  of  the  pyramids  : they  were 
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noted  for  their  cruelty  and  impiety.  Mycerinus  suc- 
' ceeded  his  father  Cheopg.  and  Asychis  filled  the  throne 
after  him.  Supposing  the  six  proceeding  reigns  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  there  remains 
an  hiatus  of  about  three  hundred  years,  until  the 
reign  of  Sabachus ; a deficiency  whic  h is  supplied  by 
the  Old  Testament.  A Pharaoh  reigned  about  B.c.  10 13, 
who  married  his  daughter  to  Solomon,  king  of  Israel. 
Sesach  succeeded  b.  c.  978;  was  the  protector  of  Jero- 
boam, and  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  ana  despoiled  the  temple.  Zrrah 
reigned  b.  c.  941 ; he  was  the  prince  who  warred 
unsuccessfully  against  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Anysis 
succeeded  him,  but  was  de|>osed  by  Sabachus,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  b.  c.  725;  he  reigned  fifty  years.  Upon 
his  voluntary  retirement,  Auygi*,  again  recovered 
his  throne.  Sethon,  reigned  faMBen  years,  b.  c. 
719;  he  undertook  to  raise  the  Inge  of  Jerusalem, 
but  was  unsuccessful ; and  Tharace,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  upon  the  death  of 
Sethon,  b.  c.  705.  At  the  decease  of  this  monarch, 
An  interregnum  of  two  years  took  pluce ; but  at  last 
twelve  nobles  seized  upon  the  regal  power,  n.  c.  685, 
nnd  divided  the  kingdom  among  them.  These  twelve 
kings  lived  in  concord  until  the  expulsion  of  Psatn- 
roetichus,  one  of  their  number. 

This  prince,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Orecinn 
soldiery,  gave  battle  to  the  eleven  kings,  defeated  them, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  Egypt,  ».  c,  670.  He 
nndertook  an  expedition  against  Palestine;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus.  was  stopped  before  Azoins.  The 
siege  of  this  place  lasted  twenty-nine  years.  Herodotus 
Moran  ns,  that  it  was  Psamtnetichus,  who,  desirous 
of  discovering  which  nution  was  the  most  ancient, 
made  the  strange  experiment  of  placing  two  infants 
under  the  care  of  a shepherd,  who  was  not  allowed 
to  otter  a word  in  their  presence.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  it  is  said  that  both  the  children  cried 
out  finieoc,  the  Phoenician  word  for  “ brend."  The 
Egyptians,  in  consequence,  conceded  the  priority  to 
the  oeoplc  of  Phoenicia. 

Nechao,  the  Pharaoh-necho  of  the  Scriptnres,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Psarnmeticlius  ».  c.  6 1 6.  This  prince 
successfully  made  war  against  the  Babylonians;  he 
also  defeated  Josifth,  king  of  Judah,  nnd  imposed  a 
tribute  upon  that  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Psammis.  n.  c.  600,  who  reigned  six  years.  Apries, 
the  Pharaoh-hophra  of  the  Bible,  now  mounted  the 
throne,  which  he  held  about  twenty-five  years.  He 
Attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  invested,  but  was 
dethroned  by  his  people,  and  Amasis,  his  general,  who 
was  a Saite  by  birth,  was  elected  in  his  stead,  n.  c. 
669.  He  swayed  the  sceptre  forty  years,  and  during 
his  reign  Pythagoras  visited  Egypt. 

Panmmenitns  succeeded  his  father  Amasis,  b.c.  5*25 ; 
and  during  his  sovereignty  Egypt  first  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  power,  under  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses.  Herodotus,  in  the  Thalia,  describes  this  mo- 
narch as  marching  into  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Amasis,  when  he  totally  routed  Psammenitus’s  army, 
and  pursued  him  to  Memphis,  which  he  besieged  and 
carried.  Psammenittis  was  taken  prisoner,  and  honour- 
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ably  treated  by  Cambyse*,  who  even  allowed  him  a Miscelkne 
considerable  pension,  until  he  discovered  that  he  had  oushlstovy. 

entered  into  a conspiracy  against  him ; when  the  Per-  s 
sian  monarch  secured  himself  by  putting  his  formidable 
captive  to  death.  With  this  prince  terminated  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  whole 
country  uurCsktingly  submitted  to  the  Persians.  The 
history  Of  Egypt  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, until  a fresh  dynasty  sprung  up  from  the  Mace- 
donian conquests.  Egypt,  having  become  a province 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and,  in  fact,  incorporated  with 
that  power,  sunk  into  oblivion  until  the  year  b.  c.  460, 
when,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  she  attempted  to  shake 
oil  the  Persian  yoke,  and,  revolting  from  Artaxcrxeg, 
chose  (narus,  prince  of  Libya,  for  her  king.  The 
Egyptians,  although  powerfully  supported  by  the 
Athenian  tlcct,  were  unsuccessful  in  this  struggle. 

1 narus  was  defeated  by  Megal*yzus,  the  Persian,  taken 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Artaxcrxcs. 

The  Athenians  shared  deeply  the  calamity  ; their  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Persians.  This  war,  according  to  Thucydides, 
lasted  six  years.  The  submission  of  the  Egyptians, 
bowser,  was  neither  cordial  nor  permanent.  They 
again  revolted,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  b.  c. 

414,  chose  Amyrianis  for  their  king,  who  reigned  about 
six  years,  and  drove  the  Persians  from  the  realm.  It 
appears  from  a passage  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Per- 
sians had  recovered  their  usual  authority  over  the 
Egyptians,  since  it  was  said  to  be  by  their  express  per- 
mission that  Patisius,  ihe  son  of  Amyrlieus,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  country,  however,  seems  to  have 
maintained  some  shadow  of  independence  from  n.  c. 

407,  the  date  of  Pausiiis’s  succession,  to  b.  c.  361, 
when  Neetauebus,  king  of  Egypt,  affected  to  be  en- 
tirely his  own  master.  Ochus,  the  Persian  monarch,  de- 
termined, however,  to  regain  possession  of  the  country, 
marched  a great  army  into  Egypt,  and  utterly  over- 
threw Ncctunehus,  who  retired  into  Ethiopia;  the 
country,  from  that  time,  has  always  been  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  foreigners. 

The  Persians  remained  undisturbed  possessors  of  Egypt  sub- 
Egypt,  after  this  conquest,  until  Alexander  the  Great 
invaded  thut  country,  n.  p.  331.  So  great  was  the 
hatred  which  the  Egyptians  bore  to  the  Persians,  that 
they  immediately  received  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
with  open  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

Memphis  surrendered  to  him  without  resistance. 
Alexander,  before  he  left  Egypt,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  the  future  capital  of  the  king- 
dom; aud  Egypt  was  thenceforward  a part  of  the 
great  Macedonian  empire.  After  the  decease  of  this 
monarch,  his  conquests  were  divided  amongst  his  gene-  Hw  Ptoie- 
rals,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of ,aie** 
Lagus.  This  prince,  sumamed  So  ter,  or  the  pre- 
server, who  became  ruler  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  323,  did 
not  take  tlic  title  of  king  until  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, b.  c.  305,  as  fixed  by  Ptolemy,  the  famous 
astronomer;  and  was  engaged  in  many  wars  with 
Alexander's  successors,  in  which  the  issue  was  vari- 
ous. He  compelled  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  b.  c.  303;  and,  on  that  occasion,  was  compli- 
mented by  the  Rhodians  with  the  title  of  » 
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S I.  Of  Assyria. 

A'n*yria,Acc.  Asstria*  properly  so  called,  deriving  its  name  from 
Assur,  the  son  of  Shern,  was  situated  upon  the  eastern 
From ' bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Armenia*  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  on  the  east  by  Me- 
dio, and  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris*  on  which  stood  its 
capital*  Nineveh.  This  city  was  founded*  or  rather 
completed,  by  Ninus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
Babylon,  the  other  gTeat  metropolitan  city  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  was  situate  upon  the  Euphrates,  which 
flowed  through  it.  Nimrod,  or  Belus,  who  encom- 
passed the  place  where  Babel  stood  with  walls,  is 
thus  supposed  to  have  originated  that  memorable  city 
about  b.  c.  2204.  Scmiramis  is  regarded  by  the 
Greek  historians  as  having  founded  Babylon ; but  it 
lias  been  already  shown,  that  she  only  adorned  and 
enlarged  it.  This  city  may  be  considered  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Nineveh,  wheu  Babylon  dwindled  into  a 
province  of  that  empire.  From  the  account  given  of 
Nimrod,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy.  This  empire  contained  within  its  limits 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  and  Media.  I Is  dura- 
tion, according  to  Herodotus  (who  is  followed  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher),  was  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Modes.  Ctcsias, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompcius,  as  abridged  by 
Justin,  together  with  most  modern  authors,  assert  that 
it  existed  near  1,4.50  years  from  Nimrod,  its  founder, 
down  to  Sardanapalus.  It  was  doubtless  the  most 
ancient,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the 
world;  but  the  profane  authors,  in  attributing  the  foun- 
dation of  this  monarchy  to  Ninus, confound  him  and  his 
exploits  with  his  father  Nimrod. 

Assyria  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  which  is  even 
compared  by  Herodotus  with  tho  fecundity  of  Egypt. 
Speaking  of  Babylon,  in  his  Clio,  he  states  that  it  was 
situated  in  a plain  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  soil. 
Although*  while  the  Assyrian  monarchy  remained  en- 
tire, the  seat  of  government  was  Nineveh ; and  it  was 
not  until  it  became  divided,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Babylonian  power  transferred  it  to  the  capital  bearing 
that  name ; yet  the  latter  is,  on  many  accounts,  so 
important  as  to  demand  priority  of  attention.  We  have 
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accordingly  described  it  already,  under  the  article 
Semiramis,  by  a minute  detail  of  such  particulars  a»«“  h»»«or). 
can  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  respecting  it,  and 
may,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  its  once  From 
distinguished  rival,  Nineveh. 

Nineveh,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the 
most  magnificent  and  largest  city  in  the  world.  We 
must,  however,  suspect  him  of  exaggeration,  when 
he  gravely  asserts,  that  it  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  ninety  in  breadth,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  circumference.  We  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  ancient  historian’s  accuracy  the  more, 
because  he  fixes  the  site  of  Nineveh  upon  the  Euphra- 
tes, whereas  it  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nineveh  iu 
Tigris.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  walls  of  this  capa- 
city were  a hundred  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that 
three  chariots  could  easily  drive  abreast  upon  them ; 
and  that  they  were  fortified  with  1,500  towers  two 
hundred  feet  high;  which  are,  perhaps,  the  only  par- 
ticulars upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  To 
Nimrod  is  also  attributed,  by  the  sacred  historian,  the 
foundation  of  this  early  branch  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chush,  and  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures **  a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord;"  by  which 
is  generally  understood  au  enterprising  conaueror.  It 
is  further  said,  according  to  the  better  reading  of  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  Uiat  he  went  into  Assyria,  and 
took  possession  of  that  country;  from  which  it  is 
universally  concluded  that  he  was  the  founder  of  tho 
Assyrian  empire.  Upon  the  same  authority,  he  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  which 
city  his  son  Ninus  probably  finished ; and  the  class 
of  his  achievements  may  be  easily  iuferred,  when, 
with  these  specified  works,  so  brief  but  accurate  a 
record  says  of  him,  “ he  began  to  be  a mighty  one 
in  the  earth.”  Ninus  succeeded  his  father  Nimrod, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  marched  with  a numer- 
ous army  against  the  Bactriuns.  In  this  war  he 
would  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  for  the  advice  of 
the  famous  Semiramis,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Ninyas  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Semiramis 
ascended  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Ninus,  and  is 
said  to  have  adorned  and  enlarged  Babylon  beyond  all 
former  precedent,  and  to  have  caused  the  erection  of 
those  edifices  which  rendered  it  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  the  world.  Ninyas  succeeded  her : after  whoso 
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death  the  names  even  of  those  who  followed  in  the 
empire  have  not  reached  us.  During  thirty  genera- 
tions we  have  no  history  until  we  come  to  Sarduna- 
palus,  who  flourished,  according  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, b.  c.  767.  He  reignea  twenty  years,  was 
noted  for  his  luxury,  and  was  dethroned  by  two  of 
his  officers — Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon.  With  this  monarch  ended  the 
first  Assyrian  empire. 

Out  of  the  mins  of  this  unwieldy  monarchy  were 
formed  three  kingdoms:  the  kingdom  of  Media,  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh. 
Belesis  was  king  of  Babylon  n.  c.  747,  and  is  the  same 
with  Nabonassar.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Merodarh-baladun.  Tiglath-pilescr  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ki,.g  of  Nineveh,  is.  c.  747,  after  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire.  By  this  division  com- 
menced what  is  called  the  second  Assyrian  empire. 
Tiglath-pilcser  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser,  n.  c. 
728,  who  reigned  fourteen  years. 

Sennacherib,  his  son,  came  to  the  throne  b.  c.  717. 
This  prince  made  war  upon  Hezekiah,  but  was  foiled 
by  divine  interposition ; and  returning  to  Nineveh  dis- 
comfited, he  was  there  slain  by  his  sons,  whilst  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch.  Esar- 
hauaon  (his  assassins  having  fled)  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  b.  c.  710,  and  added  Babylon  to  his  father's 
conquests.  Thus  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  second 
Assyrian  empire  were  united.  Esar-h addon  reigned 
thirty-nine  years,  and  left  his  sceptre  to  his  son  Saosdn- 
chinus,  b.  c.  669.  Prideau  supposes  him  to  have  been 
the  Nebuehadonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith;  but  we 
have  already  assigned  reasons  for  supposing  him  in 
an  error,  and  concluding  that  Chyniladan,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  and  was  an  active  and  warlike  prince,  was  this 
Nebuehadonosor  of  the  Scripture.  Saracus  succeded 
Chyniladan,  p.  c.  648.  Under  this  prince  Nineveh 
was  token,  and  utterly  destroyed,  by  Cyaxarcs,  the 
king  of  the  Medcs,  and  Nahopolasaar  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Babylon,  b.  c.  626,  from  which  period 
Babylon  became  the  only  capital  of  the  second  Assyrian 
empire. 

Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  succeeded  his  father  Na- 
bopolassar,  a.  c.  606.  This  monarch  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem, b.  c.  589,  took  it  at  length  by  storm,  and  made 
Zedekiah  prisoner.  He  reduced  also  Tyre  and  Egypt, 
and  under  him  die  Babylonian  empire  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  its  glory.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Evil-Merodach,  b.  c.  563,  who  was  put  to  death 
after  a short  aud  inglorious  reign ; and  Nenglasgar,  the 
chief  conspirator  against  him.  reigned  in  his  stead, 
b.  c.  560.  Neriglassar  being  slain  in  battle,  Laboro- 
soarchod,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  b.  c.  556,  who  was 
distinguished  only  for  his  vices,  an<l  assassinated  before 
he  had  reigned  quite  a year.  His  successor  was  La- 
bynitUF,  called  in  Scripture  Belshazzar,  i».  c.  555; 
during  whose  reign  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  b.  c. 
536.  Thus  ended  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  having 
lasted  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first.  Assyria  afterwards  became  a part  of  the 
great  Persian  monarchy. 

S II.  Of  Pkamicia. 

Pkamicia  Proper,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, was  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north  and  east”  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by 


Palestine.  Some  derive  its  name  from  Phoenix,  one  of  Mhc?ll.nie- 
its  ancient  kings,  and  son  of  Agenon;  others  from  the  hittory. 
Greek  word  qtotril,  a palm,  as  if  that  tree  grew  in  abun- 
dance  in  this  country.  Others  refer  it  to  the  Red  sea, 
or  sea  of  Idumea.  Vossius  de  Idol.  lib.  i.  c.  34,  says, 

44  <to>i is  the  same  with  q»v£poc»  red,  thence  the  La- 
tins from  qoivumic  made  jnnirrvr,  and  from  fon-il 
potnm .*’  He  proves  that  the  Tyrians  came  from  the 
Idumean  sea;  and  concludes  that  from  the  Idumeans, 
the  posterity  of  Esau,  the  Red  sea  was  styled  Ery- 
thnrum  mare;  whence  the  Tyrians  transplanted  were 
styled  ^oivacc,  Phoenicians.  Others  again  derive  the 
name  from  $oyt> c,  slaughter.  These  arc  all  purely 
Greek  derivatives;  and  the  origination  of  the  name  is  tar 
more  probably  Hebrew,  Scaliger,  Fuller,  and  Glassius, 
all  agree  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Chaldaic,  j;d  to 
live  delicately,  referring  to  the  luxury  of  the  Tyrians, 
as  merchants ; whence  the  name  of  Phieni- 

cians,  q.  d.  rpv^/pMc,  delicate . But  the  most  probable 
solution  is  that  of  the  great  Bochart,  who  derives  the 
Greek  word  4w<£,  from  the  Hebrew  pit  or  fa  the 
son  or  tons  of  Anak.  From  this  Canaanitish  name  (and 
there  can  bo  no  question  that  the  Phumiciuns  were 
Camomiles)  Ben-Anaki  or,  contracted,  Beanak*  the  Gre- 
cians at  first  formed  fcarax  (it  being  very  usual  with 
them  to  turn  a into  f,  as  from  rmj  appn,  arrhabo), 
thence  <t>oiyt£  and  if»oivutri,  Phoenicia.  (See  Gale's  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  18,  19.) 

This  territory  was  generally  considered  by  the  an-  Terrlu>rv. 
cients  us  a province  of  Syria;  and  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  Herodotus  indiscriminately  makes  use 
of  the  three  names,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  country.  The  two  principal 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  or  Phumice,  were  Tyre  ana  Sidon ; 
both  of  which  were  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  Si- 
don,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  derived 
its  name  from  Sidon,  the  son  of  Canaan,  bv  whom  it 
was  built.  The  city  of  Tyre  also  stood  about  two 
hundred  furlongs  to  the  south  of  Sidon,  and  was 
built  upon  an  island  half  a mile  distant  from  the 
shore,  and  surrounded  with  a wall  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  broader  in  proportion.  Agenon  is 
considered  as  its  founder  by  the  Greeks.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  extent,  though, 
on  this  point,  ancient  geographers  are  much  di- 
vided. Phoenicia  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  contained 
many  considerable  cities:  Aradua,  Orthosia,  Tripoli*, 

Byblus,  Berylus,  and  Sarepta,  were  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Phamice.  Tyre  and  Sidon  now  present  only 
a mass  of  ruins  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Both  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  this  country  are  excellent.  It  is 
watered  by  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  from  Mount 
Libanus,  the  celebrated  Lebanon  of'  the  Bible;  and 
these  streams,  when  swollen  by  rains,  or  the  melting 
of  the  snow  from  the  mountains,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  inundate  the  country. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  wc  have  observed,  were  un- 
doubtedly Canaanites  by  descent.  Small  as  was  their 
country,  it  was  still  divided  into  many  petty  kingdoms, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Sidon  and  Tyre.  The 
people  of  Phmnice  worshipped  Baal,  whoso  name  Religion, 
signifies  Lord,  and  who  was  the  Assyrian  Jupiter. 

Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ashtaroth,  and  the  Crecian  Aphro- 
dite, was  also  one  of  their  superior  deities.  She 
was  represented,  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  with  the  horns 
of  a cow  upon  her  head.  The  death  of  Adonis,  or 
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A**jrw,Sc.Thammuz,  was  auually  lamented  by  the  Phoenician 
women.  To  this  superstition  the  poet  refers: 

froM  1 1 

A ^ ' ' ■ - — 1 'lliiniRHii  cam«  neil  Ih*IiuwI, 

. * ft*  Whose  annual  wound  hi  LeLantui  allur'd 

* ^ • The  Syrian  dauittdi  t*>  lunrut  bU  fate 

B ^ hi  amorous  ditties  all  a summer's  day  ; . 

9.2.A4  While  siutpotli  Adonis,  fruru  His  native  rock, 

* Ron  purple  to  the  w*.  suppos'd  with  blood 

*°  Of  Thaouuua  yearly  wounded ; — 

3S<j2  an(*  was  arr®'gned  a greater  than  the  poet,  when 
‘ — * Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  of  the  abominations  of  Israel, 
B*c*  says,  “ He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
332-  Lord’s  house,  which  was  towards  the  north,  and 
behold^  there  Mt  U'omen  u'ceping  fur  Tammttz." 

Art*  and  The  Phoenicians  were  well  skilled  in  astronomy  and 
Kctcncei.  arithmetic ; and  to  them  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
letters.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cadmus,  a Phumician 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  birth,  first  introduced  letters  into 
Greece.  The  people  of  Phoenicia  were  also  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen,  the  glass  of  Sidon,  and  the  pur- 
ple ofTyrc.  The  **  Sidonia  artf  was  a common  proverb 
amongst  the  ancients;  and  the  epithet  “ Sidonian” 
was  used  by  way  of  emphasis  to  express  whatever  was 
elegant  or  magnificent.  As  merchants,  navigators,  and 
colonists,  they  had  no  equals,  nor  even  rivals,  for  many 
ages.  In  ancient  times,  their  country  was  a great 
warehouse,  in  which  might  be  found  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  human  life ; and  was  long  and  justly 
considered  as  the  emporium  of  the  east.  Their  com- 
merce by  sea  extended  from  their  own  shores  even  to 
the  British  islands,  to  Spain,  to  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Black  sea,  and  the  lake  Mterotis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  etymologists,  our  own  country 
derives  its  name  of  Britain  from  these  Pbmnician 
navigators  and  merchants,  who  designated  these  islands, 
from  the  minerals  with  which  they  most  abounded, 
■pn  ms,  Barat-anac,  or  Bratanac,  from  the  abundance 
of  tin  and  lead  mines  found  in  them.  (See  Samraes’ 
Britannia).  By  land,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Syria.  Assyria,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India.  Phoe- 
nicia sent  out  several  colonies  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  ; and  Carthage  and  Thebes  ore  indebted  for 
their  existence  as  states  to  Phoenician  founders.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  skill  in  navigation,  it  is  slated 
that  some  Phoenician  adventurers,  iu  the  service  of 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  undertook,  and  completed  a 
voyage  round  Africa,  sailing  out  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
returning  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

We  have  noticed,  in  our  “ Introductory  Chapter,'* 
that,  according  to  the  doubtful  records  of  Greece, 
Agenor  was  the  first  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  founder 
of  Tyre.  b.  c.  1497.  Upon  the  same  authority,  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phoenix  ; 
next  to  whom  stands  the  name  of  Phalis.  This 
is  the  meagre,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  account  given 


us  of  the  first  kings  of  Phoenicia  by  the  Grecian  MurwfUnr- 
wrilers.  M«twnr. 

^ III.  Of’ the  king*  of' Sidon.  S^p'’ 

After  Sidon,  who  was.  according  to  Josephus,  the  w> 
first  monarch  of  the  city  bearing  hh»  name,  we  do 
not  meet  with  the  record  of  a single  prince  until  ».  c.  — 
59B,  when  we  read  of  a monarch  whose  name  is  not  0004 
known,  but  who  is  said  by  Jeremiah  to  have  sent  ^ 
ambassadors  to  Jerusalem  to  propose  a league  with  A M 
Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  point  of  order 
we  ore  next  introduced  to  Tetramnestus,  who  as-  — ’ 
sisted  Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expedition,  n.  c.  45 1,  **  £* 

and  after  him  to  Tonnes;  at  which  time  it  appears 
that  Phoenice  was  tributary  to  Persia.  Tonnes  and  Sidon. 
the  Sidonians  having  determined  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nec- 
tanebus,  king  of  Egypt  and,  assisted  by  a body  of 
Greek  troops,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  the  country. 

Darius  Ochus,  enraged  at  this  defeat,  marched  an  im- 
mense army  into  Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Sidon. 

The  Sidonians,  when  they  saw  that  the  Persian  was 
upon  the  point  of  entering  the  town,  set  fire  to  their 
houses  and  possessions,  and  died  amidst  the  ruins 
of  their  city,  B.  c.  351.  The  city  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  Strato  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  until 
he  was  deposed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  11.  c.  333.  The 
crown  of  Sidon  was  then  bestowed  by  the  conqueror 
upon  Ballonyinus,  who  is  called  Abdolomius,  by  Quintus 
Curtius ; and  after  this  event  Phoenice  became  a part 
of  the  great  Macedonian  empire. 

S IV.  0/  the  Ling*  of  Tyre. 

Abibal  is  the  first  mentioned  by  Josephus,  of  whomT^rr. 
we  only  know  that  he  was  David's  contemporary,  and 
lived  b.  c.  1056.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hiram, 

1046,  tbo  friend  and  ally  of  David  and  Solomon;  by 
whom  the  latter  monarch  was  considerably  assisted  in 
building  his  celebrated  temple,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  He  was  succeeded  by  Balcazar,  b.  c.  1012; 
and  according  to  Josephus,  Ahdastartus,  Astartus, 
Astarruius,  and  Phelles,  followed  him  in  direct  succes- 
sion. It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  historian, 
that  Ithobal  ascended  the  throne  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
b.  c.  902,  followed  by  his  son  Badczon,  bv  Mettinus,  and 
next  by  Pygmalion,  to  whose  sister,  Eiisa  called  also 
Dido,  die  honour  of  having  been  the  founder  of  Carthage 
is  attributed  by  Virgil.  To  Pygmalion  sncct-eded  FJulteus, 
b.  c.  717 ; then  Ithoball  II.  in  the  year  b.  c.  585 ; after 
whom  was  a suspension  of  royalty,  and  Tyre  was  govern- 
ed by  judges,  b.  c.  562.  The  regal  dignity  was  restored 
in  the  person  of  Balaton,  n,  c,  556,  who  was  followed  in 
an  unbroken  line  of  succession  by  Merbal,  Irom,  Marten, 

Strato,  and  Azelmie.  Under  this  latter  king,  b.  c.  332, 

Tyre  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  GREECE. 


Grerc*.  i>  I.  Topographical  description  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Greece,  in  the  most  extensive  application  of  the 
name,  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace,  on  the 
south  by  the  Cretan  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  /Ege an, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea.  Ancient  Greece  was 
divided  into  five  parts,  Gracia  Propria,  Peloponnessns, 
Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia.  Gracia  Propria 
contained  the  states  of  Etolia,  Doris,  the  Locri  Ozoloe, 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Locris.  The  Pelopon- 
nessus  is  a peninsula,  joined  to  Greece  Proper  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  only  six  miles  in  breadth. 
Andtnt  The  principal  divisions  of  the  Peloponncssus  were 
divisions  of  Achai,  Elis,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis. 
m*c'  The  chief  parts  of  Epirus  were  Chaouia,  Molossis,  Thes- 
protia,  and  Acamania.  Thessaly  comprehended  the 
towns  of  Pharsalia,  Methone,  Phthia,  Larissa,  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  were  the  keys  of*  Greece. 
Macedonia  contained  a great  number  of  towns,  the 
principal  of  which  were  Pella,  its  capital,  Epidamnus, 
Pallene,  Olyuthus,  Thessalonica,  Stagira,  Ainphipolis, 
and  Philippi.  The  chief  mountains  of  Greece  were 
Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Hymettus, 
Pindus,  Athos,  and  Cithaeron.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Peloponncssus  is  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Greece  Proper, 
Livadia.  The  continent  of  Greece  was  well  watered 
by  several  streams,  which  ran  through  the  country,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Eurotas,  Peneus,  the 
Cephisus,  and  the  llissus.  The  climate  of  Greece  was 
very  salubrious,  and  the  soil  particularly  fertile ; from 
which,  however,  we  must  except  the  northern  parts, 
and  Attica,  which  were  rocky  ana  barren.  In  treating  of 
Greece  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  islands  which 
are  contiguous  to  it,  which  were  all  of  them  inhabited 
by  Grecian  colonies,  and  were  in  general  subject  to  the 
mother  country.  The  principal  of  these  were  Corcyra, 
now  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zaevnthus,  Ithaca,  Cythera, 
and  the  Strophades,  situated  in  the  Ionian  sea.  In 
the  £gean  sea  were  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades. 
Higher  up  in  the  Aegean  lay  Euboea,  Lemnos,  and 
Scyros.  A little  lower  down  we  meet  with  the  isles 
I.csboa,  Chios,  and  Samos.  Crete  was  the  largest  of 
theGreek  islands;  it  was  situate  in  the  Mare Creticum, 
to  the  south  of  the  promontory  Malea.  It  is  said 
by  the  ancients  to  have  once  contained  an  hundred 
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cities ; hence  Homer  gives  it  die  epithet  of  E*a-  Helium 

rofirokic  Kpqnf.  •r"1  mto* 

§ II.  Religion  and  manners. 

It  was  observed  in  our  account  of  Egypt,  that  she  The  super- 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  letters,  but  of  the  supersti-  *titiou»  of 
tions  of  the  ancient  world ; it  is  certain  that  she  lr£rfoacnt 
supplied  Greece  both  with  a language  and  with  a faith. 

The  Greeks,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  most  susceptible 
and  ingenious  people  that  ever  lived,  seem  to  have  been 
most  warmly  devoted  to  the  splendid  and  magnificent 
ceremonies  of  their  sacred  worship,  and  peculiarly 
observant  of  those  rites  which  they  conceived  would 
conciliate  the  favour  or  appease  the  anger  of  their 
gods.  And  however  absurd  their  idolatries  must  appear 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  as  it  is  now  assisted  by  revela- 
tion, it  must  still  be  granted,  that  there  was  something 
captivating  in  their  mythological  fables;  a nameless 
charm,  which  seizes  upon  the  imagination  and  enchains 
the  judgment.  The  Grecian  mythology,  with  all  its  Rdf^on. 
faults,  has  its  characteristic  beauties;  and  contains 
not  grosser  errors  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  creed 
of  Mohammed,  the  superstitions  of  the  north,  or  the 
splendid,  but  sensual  systems  of  the  east.  If  the 
beautiful  visions  and  elegant  forms  of  paganism  have 
interested  and  fasciuated  even  northern  nations,  and 
fill  our  imagination  through  every  period  of  life,  what 
must  have  been  their  influence  upon  men  implicitly  be- 
lieving in  their  truth,  and  whose  minds  were  previously 
disposed  to  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  by  their 
constitutional  temperament,  as  by  their  warm  suns,  their 
blue  unclouded  skies,  and  the  soft,  genial  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  ? To  the  glowing  fancy  of  the*  Greek 
every  scene  of  nature  presented  not  merely  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  but  the  abode  of  the  unseen  divinity ; 
and  every  prospect  reminded  him  of  some  prosidiug 
power,  wfiose  spirituality  he  could  not  separate  from 
local  habitation.  All  things  around  him  teemed  with 
wonders ; he  saw  in  the  gliding  stream  the  Naiad  of 
the  fountain ; he  heard,  in  the  murmur  of  the  trees, 
the  Dryad  of  the  grove  ; on  the  mountains,  his  mind’s 
eye  beheld  Diana  and  the  Oreads ; and  fawns  and 
satyrs  peopled  the  forests.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
he  nailed  Aurora  rising  from  the  bod  of  Tithonus,  and 
when  the  sun  appeared  to  sink  iuto  the  bosom  of  Lhe 
ocean,  he  imagined  him  retiring  to  the  couch  of  Amphi- 
2 r 
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trite.  Id  the  meridian  fervour  of  the  orb  of  day,  he  be- 
held his  own  Apollo;  in  the  silver  beams  of  the  moon, 
he  admired  and  worshipped  “ the  queen  of  heaven."  The 
starry  cope  was  peopled  throughout  its  immeasurable 
extent  with  the  visionary  beings  of  his  imagination,  and 
surrounding  nature  seemed  animate  with  deity  alone : 
every  stream  was  sacred,  and  every  mountain  hallowed. 
His  fancy  went  so  far  as  to  place  his  future  heaven  on  the 
top  of  Olympus,  and  his  Hades  in  the  rivers  of  Styx  and 
Acheron : he  supposed  the  abodes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  were  upon  Parnassus  and  upon  Pindus;  the 
streams  of  Helicon,  the  Castalian  fount,  the  laud  of 
Plena,  were  all  consecrated  by  his  superstition  to  their 
service.  His  imagination  embodied  and  deified  even 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Did  the  western  gale  stir  the 
trees  on  the  summer’s  evening,  it  was  the  breath  of 
Zephyr : did  the  north  wind  pour  its  furious  and  tem- 
pestuous blast,  he  heard  in  it  the  terrible  voice  of  Do- 
rcas: did  the  south-west  bring  its  customary  showers, 
he  saw  Auster,  the  parent  of  rain,  riding  on  the  wings 
of  bis  own  wind.  But  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  evaporate  in  these  enchanting  visions ; they  en- 
deavoured to  embody  their  conceptions,  and  to  this 
cud  built  many  magnificent  temples  to  the  objects  of 
their  adoration,  founded  solemn  festivals,  and  insti- 
tuted costly  sacrifices.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens  called  the  Parthenon ; the  temple  of  Theseus, 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  temple  of 
(.Vires,  at  Eleu*is ; and  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephe- 
«us,  were  sufficient  indications  of  their  religious  real. 
This  seal,  however  misdirected,  called  forth  the  latent 
powers  of  their  sculptors  and  painters;  and  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  superstition  may  be  probably  attributed  the 
breathing  stone  of  Phidias,  and  the  glowing  canvas  of 
Apelles.  The  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  their 
temples,  almost  innumerable.  . The  principal  ones  at 
Athens  were  the  Panatheneea,  in  honour  of  Minerva ; 
the  Dionysia,  which  were  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  sacred  to  Ceres.  Besides 
these  were  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece;  such 
as  the  Carneia  at  Sparta,  the  Isthmian,  at  Corinth, 
dedicated  to  Neptune ; the  Ncmean,  at  Ncmea,  com- 
memorative of  Hercules. 

As  Greece  was  originally  colonised  by  various  na- 
tions, and  divided  into  separate  governments,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  states  should  considerably  differ.  Even  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  although  all  believed  in  one  common 
roftWogy.  the  guardian  gods  of  each  city  were 
perfectly  distinct.  Minerva  was  considered  as  the 
tutelar  deity  of  Athens,  Juno  presided  over  Argos, 
and  Neptune  over  Corinth.  Their  laws  and  forms 
of  government  widely  differed ; and  as  these  arose 
out  of  the  varying,  and  even  opposite  dispositions 
of  the  people,  their  civil  institutions,  by  a natural  re- 
action, impressed  a broad  distinction  of  customs  and 
manners,  of  habits,  and  of  general  character  between 
them.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  Laccdicmonians 
were  haughty  and  austere  in  their deportment.barharous 
and  cruel  in  their  manners,  and  totally  destitute  of 
that  elegance  and  refinement  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  Athenian  rivals.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  Spartan  valour  which  shone 
conspicuous  over  every  other  state  of  Greece,  was  in 
no  small  degree  brought  into  action,  and  fostered  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Their  laconicisui  may  also  be 


imputed  to  that  stern  and  severe  spirit  which  these  BdUos 
institutions  breathe.  It  is  a curious,  but  by  no  means  aud  tnu- 
an  inexplicable  fact,  that  Sparta  never  produced  an  orr‘* 
orator,  historian,  or  philosopher;  an  architect,  a sculptor, 
or  a poet.  The  Lacedaemonians  despised  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  Cato,  ba- 
nished them  from  the  commonwealth.  They  considered 
literature  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munitv,  and  their  previous  prejudice  against  it  was 
considerably  heightened  by  their  envy  of  the  superiority 
which  Athens  had  attained  in  letters,  and  the  progress 
which  she  had  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Of  die  character  of  the  people  of  Corinth  there 
is  little  to  record.  Their  form  of  government  was 
originally  monarchical;  it  afterwards  was  converted 
into  a republic,  or  rather  an  oligarchy.  They  possessed, 
in  common  with  the  other  states  of  Greece,  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  liberty,  and  that  valour  and  intre- 
iditv  which  so  highly  distinguished  their  countrymen, 
he  Thebans  were  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  tirveixa 
as  particularly  sluggish  and  dull,  so  much  so,  that  cb*r*eicr. 
the  appellation  of  **  Boeotian  hop;"  was  a proverbial  ex- 
pression among  the  Athenians  when  they  wished  to  de- 
signate a person  as  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity. Notwithstanding  this  reproach,  Bceotia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Pclopidas,  and  Epa- 
minondas ; under  the  last  of  whom  she  completely 
foiled  the  Spartan  power.  Athens  was  the  Cynosure 
of  Greece,  and  shone  conspicuous  amidst  the  lesser  stars 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Her  government,  which 
was  a pure  democracy,  placed  both  her  external  and 
internal  polity  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  contributed  more  man 
any  other  cause  to  the  proverbial  fickleness,  incon- 
stancy, and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians.  An  acute 
and  susceptible  people,  they  were  open  to  the  grossest 
flattery,  and  their  vanity  and  self-conceit  are  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  their  levity  and  cruelty.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  estimating  their  national  character  by  the 
glorious  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ; and  not 
by  the  condemnation  of  Miltiadcs,  or  the  murder  of 
Phocion. 

So  volatile  was  their  disposition,  that  at  one  mo- 
ment they  would  melt  into  tears  over  the  tragic  scenes 
of  F.uripidcs,  and  the  next  be  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  parodies  of  his  malignant  satirist,  Aristophanes. 

This  fickleness  manifested  itself  alike  in  polities  and 
taste ; every  novelty  had  charms  for  them ; their  sus- 
ceptibility seemed  equally  excited  in  listening  to  the 
thunder  of  the  eloque  nce  of  Pericles,  or  to  the  vulgar  in- 
solence and  factious,  empty  declamation  of  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon.  We  may  almost  say  literally  with  a 
writer  of  the  New  Testament,  “ All  the  Athenians, 
and  strangers  which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  no- 
thing else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 

Their  morbid  sensibility  was  demonstrated  by  their  im- 
posing a fine  upon  the  tragedian  Phrynicus,  because 
his  scenes  were  too  pathetic  ; and  by  starving  Anaxan- 
d rides,  because  his  satire  was  too  poignant  and  severe. 

They  deserted  Alcibiades.  iu  the  midst  of  an  eloquent 
oration,  to  pursue  a bird  ; they  erected  a monument 
to  Cratiuus,  the  comic  poet,  and  inscribed  nothing 
upon  it,  but  that  he  was  a notorious  drunkard ; they 
passed  sentence  of  ostracism  upon  Aristides,  because 
nis  virtues  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Just ; 
they  heard  with  delight  and  admiration  the  doctrines 
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Grr.txt.  of  Socrates,  then  laughed  at  him,  murdered  him,  and 
finally  erected  an  attar  to  liis  memory.  This  extraor- 
dinary people  were  too  penetrating  to  be  insensible  of 
the  superior  talents  which  occasionally  appeared 
amongst  them,  but  at  the  same  time  too  envious  to 
allow  them  their  proper  exercise;  they  persecuted  the 
virtue  which  they  admired,  and  exulted  the  vice  which 
they  laughed  at  and  despised.  To  those  citizens,  such 
as  MiltiadeM,SocTuteB,and  Phodon.who  were  illustrious 
for  their  virtue  and  their  merits,  they  behaved  like 
the  vilest  tyrants,  but  to  the  factious  and  the  dema- 
gogues, who  were  die  base  panders  of  their  passions, 
they  crouched  as  the  most  abject  slaves:  in  short, 
they  almost  deified  those  turbuleut  orators,  who,  by 
Character  the  grossest  flattery,  consulted  the  dis|>osi lions  of 
of  ttic  Ail*c- the  populace,  and  who  ministered  to  their  worst 
luiuia’  propensities,  by  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  the  state,  and  by  the  most 
extravagant  praise  of  themselves. 

The  Greeks  were  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
amusements  of  the  stage,  that  they  would  forget 
their  fondness  for  litigation  and  politics  to  partake 
of  theatrical  cuter Uunincnts.  They  deposited  an 

immense  sum  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  splendour  the  works  of 
the  drama;  and  passed  a decree,  in  which  it  was 
capital  for  any  person  even  to  propose  that  this  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  slate,  whatever 
might  be  its  emergencies.  It  is  said,  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  about 
twenty-seven  years,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
theatrical  exhibition  of  three  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cles. Allowing  this  statement  to  be  much  exaggerated, 
we  may  still  form  from  it  some  idea  of  the  magnificence 
and  splendour  in  which  tragedies  were  brought  forward 
cm  the  stage  in  those  ages,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness of  the  Athenian  people  for  these  brilliant  spec- 
tacles. As  some  apology  lor  this  predominant  passion, 
it  may  be  justly  pleaded,  that  Athens  had  been  blessed 
by  the  bounty  of  nature  with  a triumvirate  of  tragic 
poets,  whom  succeeding  ages  have  been  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  models  and  as  masters,  and  with  a 
ho®t  of  comic  writers,  as  Eupolis,  C rati  tins,  and 
Aristophanes,  whose  wit  and  humour  were  as  suc- 
cessful in  exciting  the  lighter  feelings  of  the  mind, 
as  the  tragedians  were  distinguished  for  rousing  its 
deeper  emotions.  The  prodigious  size  of  their  thea- 
tres, the  ira posing  splendour  of  their  apparatus,  the 
musk  of  the  choral  odes,  the  devotional  cast  of  their 
poetry,  which  sung  of  heroes  and  of  gods,  and  llio 
perpetual  allusions  to  their  wars  and  triumphs,  must  have 
inode  an  instantaneous  and  irresistible  impression  upon 
the  breast  of  this  susceptible,  but  volatile  people, 
altogether  unknown  to  us  at  this  distance  from  the 
events,  and  inconceivable  by  a stranger.  The  truth  is, 
that  these  theatrical  displays  partook  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  religious  spectacles;  they  were  gene- 
rally instituted  in  honour  of  some  divinity;  and  their 
deities  often  formed  the  principal  personages  of  the 
drama. 

The  Athenians,  in  order  to  encourage  the  poets  and 
to  elicit  the  fire  of  national  genius,  instituted  a prize 
for  the  best  dramatic  compositions  at  the  feast  of 
Bacchus.  The  successful  candidate  was  crowned  with 
applauses  and  distinctions ; and  the  honours  were  so 
flattering  which  were  conferred  upon  ium  by  the  people. 
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that  it  las  been  said,  some,  through  excessive  joy,  m; 
have  expired  under  them,  ’ftiis  love  of  the  theatre  <*»• 
was  not  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  but  extended  ^ 
to  all  ranks  of  society;  even  the  populace  were  in  the 
habit  of  committing  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  to 
memory ; and  to  this  custom  some  Athenian  captives 
at  .Syracuse  were  indebted  for  their  liberty,  because 
they  had  delighted  the  Sicilians  with  the  recital  of 
some  beautiful  passage*  from  their  favourite  poet. 
From  the  pleasure  which  the  Athenians  took  in  elegant 
literature,  and  the  high  degree  of  polish  and  refine- 
ment which  pervaded  all  the.r  amusements,  and,  especi- 
ally, from  the  exclusion  of  those  exhibitions  of  blood 
which  were  afterwards  tolerated  amongst  the  Roman-, 
we  might,  perhaps,  on  a superficial  survey  of  the 
subject,  conclude  that  this  people  had  made  a very 
considerable  progress  in  civilization.  We  shall  not 
adduco  the  atrocities  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
the  well-known  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to  their  states- 
men and  generals,  as  a decisive  proof  that  no  nation 
who  was  guilty  of  the  commission  of  such  acts  could 
ever  sustain  a high  public  character.  We  are,  fortu- 
nately, enabled  to  form  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
their  national  character,  from  a source  at  once  au- 
thentic and  decisive. 

There  can  be  no  better  criterion  of  the  morals  and 
civilization  of  a people  than  is  afforded  by  a fair  view 
of  their  literature,  if,  however,  from  the  |»crusa)  of  the 
wild  sublimities  of  .Eschylus,  the  splendour  and  dignity 
of  Sophocles,  or  the  moral  sententiousness  and  pathos  of 
Euripides,  we  should  suppose  the  Athenian  manners 
to  be  decorous,  refined,  and  grave,  wc  shall  be  miser- 
ably deceived.  The  attachment  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
comic  theatre  will  furnish  a more  correct  specimen  of 
their  morals,  especially  as  it  respects  the  people  of 
Athens.  Of  the  works  of  Eupoli*  and  Cratinns  nothing 
hut  insulated  passages  have  conic  down  to  us ; and  hut 
twirl  of  those  of  Aristophanes.  This  poet  was  the  de- 
light of  the  Athenians,  and  considered  as  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  comic  drama.  But  he  is  to  the  last 
degree  gross  and  obscene;  he  calls  the  worst  of  things 
by  the  worst  of  names ; and  please*  his  audience  by  per- 
petual allusions  to  the  meanest  of  our  appetite*,  and 
the  grossest  of  our  necessities.  All  the  immoralities 
and  indecorum  of  the  English  comic  muse,  of  Congrevp, 
Vanburgh,  and  Farqubur,  arc  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  this  coarse  jester, 
and  the  disgusting  licentiousness  of  his  sentiment* 
ments  and  language.  We  have  been  astonished  that 
a people  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  tlie  elegance, 
the  gravity,  and  the  dignity  of  their  tragic  poets  could 
for  one  moment  tolerate  the  gross ness  of  Aristo- 
phanes; and  the  only  solution  wc  can  conceive  of 
this  moral  problem  is,  that  his  comedies  mu&t  have 
been  addressed  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  a multitude 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism.  Perhaps  wc-may  add 
that  nothing  so  truly  point*  out  the  various  degree*  of 
civilization  as  the  satirical  or  comic  writings  of  a nation. 
We  have  seen  it  in  ancient  Greece  and  Home;  and,  in 
modem  times,  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  The 
nice  sense  of  decorum,  the  consequence  of  superior 
civilization,  which  has  so  long  and  happily  prevailed  in 
our  own  country,  has  driven  from  the  stage  those  in- 
decent performances,  which  so  much  delighted  the 
licentious  court  of  the  latter  Stuarts. — But  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  resume  those  considerations  in  a 
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Grrece.  subsequent  paper,  and  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
the  comic  poets  of  Greece. 

Fm>»n  The  Athenians,  in  common  wiLh  the  Romans  and 
a.  m.  other  semi-barbarous  nations,  had  little  social  inter- 
1915.  course  with  their  women;  to  this  circumstance  must 
k.  c.  be  chiefly  attributed  the  indelicacy  of  their  manners 
”089.  and  the  depravity  of  their  morals.  So  entire  was  the 
to  seclusion  of  the  women,  amongst  the  Athenians,  that 
a.  M.  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  frequent  the  enter- 
.'1514.  tainments  of  the  theatre;  or  to  be  present  at  the  celc- 
k.  c.  bration  of  the  public  games.  Indeed  the  two  sexes 
490.  lived  in  an  almost  absolute  state  of  separation  even  in 
their  own  families.  The  houses  were  divided  into  dis- 
tinct sets  of  apartments,  one  range  of  them  being  appro- 
priated for  the  males,  and  anothrr  for  the  females  ; the 
former  were  called  by  the  Greeks  ovtpwrtc,  the  latter 
ywouciui.  We  gather  from  a lino  in  the  Phoenissocof 
Euripides,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was  assigned 
to  the  women ; it  was  called  by  the  Laccdsomonions 

VTIpHOr. 

Kltjv  k>i(ui h*  cx<n{4  vth.  *.  tOO. 

Step  ilioii  dawn  upon  this  old  cedar  ladder. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  various  defects  in 
the  internal  economy  of  this  extraordinary  people,  and 
although  we  may  be  disgusted  at  their  monstrous  per- 
versity of  morals,  and  even  of  taste,  the  republic  of 
Athens  rose,  in  arts,  if  not  in  arms,  not  only  far 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  but  her 
poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  have  served 
as  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages,  and  have 
excited  a spirit  of  literary  ambition,  and  of  generous 
rivalry,  extending  to  our  own  times.  As  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  when  once  extinguished,  was  re-lighted 
at  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  the  torch  of  European 
literature,  which  had  been  so  long  quenched,  was  once 
more  kiudlcd,  after  the  dark  ages,  at  the  flame  of 
Grecian  lore  and  genius;  and  although  so  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  existence  of  these  worthies,  it  is 
problematical  whether  the  modems  can  exhibit  attain- 
ments in  some  of  the  finer  arts  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Grecian  school.  Nor  should  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  the  Greek  language  be  omitted  in 
our  estimate  of  the  manners  of  this  people.  Of  all 
others  the  most  comprehensive  and  harmonious,  its 
vocabulary  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  words, 
but  the  primitives  are  few  in  comparison  with  the 
compounds.  So  plastic,  and  capable  of  assuming  so 
many  various  shapes,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced 
the  Proteus  of  grammar.  There  were  four  principal 
dialects  in  use — the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
the  AJolic.  The  Attic  was  used  by  the  Athenians,  and 
was  proverbial  for  its  terseness  and  elegance.  The 
Ionic  was  spoken  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  noted  for  its  softness  and  de- 
licacy. The  Doric  was  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnese,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  vigour.  The  iEolic,  adopted  by  the  Bceotians  and 
the  JEolians  of  Asia  Minor,  was  well  known  for  its 
homeliness  and  rusticity.  No  scholar  of  ancient  Greece 
dared  to  appear  before  his  countrymen  in  the  undress 
and  slovenly  guise  of  the  common  Hellenic,  or  in  the 
antiquated  and  obsolete  expressions  of  the  originally 
harsh  and  coarse  dialects  of  Doris  or  Aivolia. 

$ III.  Miser  lluneou*  history. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  history  of  Greece,  so 


far  as  it  can  be  deemed  authentic;  and,  rejecting  the  BIm*iiane- 
fablcs  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  refer  first  to  the  annals  oui  l>Uu»cr. 
of  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Eusebius.  According  to  the 
latter  historian,  the  most  ancient  kiugdom  of  Greece  Ftxm‘ 
was  Sicyon.  The  city  giving  name  to  this  kingdom  .**”* 

was  founded  s.  c.  208*9,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con-  I?T;# 

tinued  1000  years.  Next  to  this  in  antiquity  was  the  *•  c* 
kingdom  of  Argos,  established  a.  c.  1856,  lnachus  being  2089. 
the  first  king ; the  last  of  whose  family  was  dethroned  to 
by  Danaus.  The  successors  of  Dannus  were  Abas,  A*  M* 
Proetus,  and  Acrisius.  Perseus,  the  son  of  Dunae,  the  3">  ‘ 4 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  having  slain  his  grandfather,  c. 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Argos  to  My-  490. 
cen®.  about  b.c.  1474.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elcctryon,  Slcyoi*. 
Sthenelus,  and  Eurvsthcus.  Under  the  reign  of  this  Argu*. 
latter  prince,  the  Heraclidce,  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, made  themselves  masters  of  the  Peleponncse,  so 
called  from  Pelops,  the  next  king  of  Mycenm  whom  we 
meet  with  in  history  (H^Xoiroc  kfjvoc),  and  whose  de- 
scendants were  denominated  Pclopida*.  After  him 
the  crown  devolved  upon  Atreus;  and  thence,  in 
undisturbed  succession,  upon  Plisthenes,  Agamemnon, 

Orestes,  and  Tisamencs,  under  the  last  of  whom  the 
Pclopidte  were  finally  expelled  from  the  peninsula  by 
the  Heraclidee. 

Cecrops,  a native  of  Sais,  in  Egypt,  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  about  b.  c.  1556.  He 
divided  Attica,  of  which  Athens  was  the  capital,  into 
twelve  districts,  and  instituted  the  Areopagus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus. 

Amphictyon  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  A them, 
established  that  celebrated  council  which  was  called 
Amphictyonic,  after  his  name.  This  assembly  met 
twice  a year,  at  Thermopylae,  to  consult  upon  public 
business;  and  to  it,  finally,  were  referred  the  disputes 
of  all  the  neighbouring  states.  Of  Erectheus,  king  of 
Athens,  it  is  said,  that  he  founded  the  Eieuainian  mys- 
teries, and  that  Ceres  first  introduced  agriculture  into 
Attica  during  his  reign,  b.  c.  1383. 

In  the  reign  of  iEgcus,  the  son  of  Pandeon,  the 
heroic  age  may  be  properly  considered  at  its  xenith : 
he  flourished  about  b.c.  1284,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  renowned  Tiieseus,  of  whom  we  have 
given  a distinct  biographical  account. 

Codrus,  to  whom  we  have  also  devoted  a separate 
article,  was  the  next  successor  to  the  throne  of  any 
eminence;  and  with  him  perished  the  Athenian  mo- 
narchy, which  had  existed,  from  Cecrops  to  Codrus, 
about  five  hundred  years.  The  Athenians  having 
abolished  the  title  of  king,  instituted  a republic,  and 
placed  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  with  the  title  of  archon,  or  ruler,  b.  c.  1070.  The 
first  archons  were  for  life,  afterwards  for  ten  years,  and 
at  last  only  foT  one. 

Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  a Phcenician,  b.  c.  TUebe*. 
1455.  Labdacus,  Larins,  and  CEdipus,  were  amongst 
the  number  of  his  successors.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
Iabdacidoe  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  fiction 
and  romance,  of  which  the  ancient  historians  and 
poets  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves. 

Sparta,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Ltcurous,  is  L*ce*i«- 
generally  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon,  BK,°- 
and  named  after  his  queen ; while  others  attribute  the 
building  of  the  city  to  Lclex,  an  Egyptian,  b.  c.  1516. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Laconia,  or  Laceduemon.  Tyn- 
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darus,  or  Tyndareus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedaemon,  or 
' Sparta,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Helen,  whose 
rape  by  Paris  occasioned  the  far-famed  Trojan  war, 
which  closed,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  b.  c. 
1184.  About  eighty  years  from  this  period  the  Hera- 
clidcc  again  entered  the  Peloponncac,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  Laeedtcmon.  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs,  b c. 
1 104,  began  to  reign  jointly,  and  the  sceptre  from  that 
time  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the 
two  brothers. 

The  kingdom  of  Corinth  was  of  a later  date  than  any 
we  have  mentioned;  its  earliest  monarch,  Sisyphus, 
commencing  his  reign  n.c.  1376.  The  descendants  of 
this  prince  were  expelled  by  the  Hcraclidec,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  afteT  the  sacking  of  Troy. 
The  regal  power  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of 
Bacchis,  under  whose  posterity  the  government  be- 
came an  aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a chief 
magistrate,  called  pry  tan  is,  who  was  annually  elected. 
This  change  took  place  b.  c.  779,  and  continued  until 
B.  c.  659,  whrn  Cypselus,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  kept  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Periander,  u.  c.  629. 

Of  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  we  know  little. 
Justin  says  that  Caranus  was  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  a.  c.  814,  und  Perdiccas  was  his  successor. 
It  lasted  about  six  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  from 
its  establishment  to  the  battle  of  Pydna,  when  the 
Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  whole  of  Maecdon  submitted  to 
the  conquerors.  Macedonia,  afterwards  so  renowned, 
was  but  little  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  during  whose  reigns  this  king- 
dom attained  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedeemon, 
under  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs,  down  to  the  days  of 
Lycurgus,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  710  (according 
to  others,  b.  c.  884),  nothing  important  occurred  in 
the  Spartan  annals ; but  after  the  death  of  this  legis- 
lator, in  the  reign  of  Thcopompus,  who  flourished  about 
1 30  years  later,  the  Lacedamonians  and  Argives  quar- 
relled concerning  a frontier  town  called  Thyrea,  b.  c. 
743.  When  the  two  armies  were  upon  the  point  of 
engaging,  Herodotus  states  that  they  agreed  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  three  hundred  men  being  chosen  on 
each  side  to  fight  for  the  town  in  question.  The 
combatants  met,  and  fought  with  such  perseverance 
that  only  two  survived  on  the  side  of  the  Argives, 
and  but  one  on  that  of  the  Spartans.  The  two 
Argives  fled,  but  Othryades,  the  remaining  Spartan, 
kept  his  post,  and  erected  a trophy  of  his  success  from 
the  arms  of  the  Argives.  This  dauntless  bravery,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  exhibited  to  no  purpose ; 
for  the  very  next  day,  the  two  armies,  having  disputed 
about  the  award  of  the  victory,  joined  battle.  The  La- 
cedoemonians  were  successful,  and  obtained  Thyrea  as 
the  meed  of  their  triumph.  A short  time  afterwards, 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  awar  broke  out  between 
the  tacedremoniona  and  Messenians,  which  lasted  about 
twenty  years.  The  Spartans,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  took  Amphca,  a town  in  Messene, 
and  two  battles  were  fought,  with  equal  loss  on  both 
sides;  but  a pestilence  breaking  out  amongst  the  Mcs- 
senians,  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  were 
ordered  to  present  to  the  gods,  in  sacrifice,  a virgin 
of  royal  blood ; in  consequence  of  which,  Aristomenes, 


a Messenian  of  kingly  descent,  offered  up  his  own 
daughter.  The  people  of  Messenia  then  retreated  to 
Tthome,  and  there  held  out  against  the  Lacedremonians 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war,  Euphaes,  the  king  of  Messcnia,  gave  the 
Lacedemonians  battle,  and  fell  desperately  wounded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement : the  contest  for  his 
body  was  long  and  bloody.  At  last  the  Messenians. 
under  Aristomenes  (sometimes  called  Aristodemus)  and 
Cleonis,  bore  off  the  still  panting  body  of  their  king,  an 
equivocal  token  of  victory.  After  the  combat,  the  prise 
of  valour  was  contested  by  the  two  Mcsscnian  chiefs, 
hut  being  adjudgrd  to  Aristomenes,  on  the  death  of  F.u- 
phaes  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  whirl)  continued  nearly  seven  years,  he  de- 
feated the  Lao  diimoniuns,  look  their  king,  Theopom- 
pus, prisoner,  and  sacrificed  him  to  Jupiter.  Aristo- 
mencs  then  slew  himself,  agreeable  to  the  oracle,  on  the 
tomb  of  his  daughter.  After  his  death,  the  Messenians 
submitted  to  the  I.accd&mnnians,  Ithome  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  ended  the  first  Messenian  war. 

Tnc  second  Messenian  war  commenced  about  n.  c. 
685,  when  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus  were  kiftgs  of 
Sparta.  In  the  first  battle  which  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  the  l<acedflcmoiitan*  were  defeated  by 
the  Messenian  general;  upon  which  they  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  directed  to  send  to  Athens  for  a chief. 
The  Athenians,  in  derision,  sent  them  Tyrtteus,  a lame 
poet.  Under  this  commander  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated in  three  successive  battles ; and  the  kings  of 
Lacedtemon,  quite  disheartened,  were  bent  upon  re- 
treating to  Sparta,  but  were  dissuaded  by  Tyrtens. 
The  bard  addressed  the  troops,  reciting  some  of  his 
own  animated  verses,  until  impatient  for  action,  and 
inspired  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  by  these  spirited 
strains,  they  vowed  to  conqueror  perish.  In  the  buttle 
which  ensued  they  were  completely  victorious.  This 
triumph  did  not,  however,  finish  the  war;  since  Aris- 
tomenes,  with  the  wreck  of  his  forces,  retreated  to  Ira, 
where  he  held  the  Spartans  in  check  during  eleven 
years;  and  when  Ira  was  at  last  taken,  ho  escaped 
with  several  of  his  adherents  to  Sicily,  where  they 
founded  the  town  of  Messcna.  The  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  were  classed 
among  the  helots,  or  slaves,  by  the  Laccda-monians. 
This  war  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  terminated  about 
a.  c.  670;  from  which  period  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  until  the  time  of  Pisiilratttt,  the 
tyrant  of  Athens. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  archonship  by  Solon,  and 
his  departure  from  Athens,  upon  the  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus,  B.  c.  560,  that  city  was  split  into  three 
factions.  Herodotus,  in  his  Clio,  says,  that  Pisistm- 
tus  possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty  by  strata- 
gem : he  wounded  himself,  and  exposed  his  bleeding 
body  to  the  people  in  the  market-place,  asserting 
that  he  had  received  the  wounds  in  defence  of  their 
rights.  The  assembly  voted  him  a body-guard  of  fifty 
soldiers;  and  Pisistratus  having  increased  their  num- 
ber, seized  upon  the  citadel,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Athens.  He  treated  Solon  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  caused  all  his  laws  to  be  religiously  observed. 
After  the  death  of  that  legislator,  he  was  twice  deposed 
by  the  opposite  factions,  and  twice  restored;  until 
surmounting  at  length  all  opposition,  the  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  reign  were  distinguished  for  their 
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tranquillity.  PisUlruliw  was  succeeded  by  bis  sons 
Hi|i]>irt»  and  Hipparchus,  u.  c.  520.  According  io 
Thucydides,  Ilippias,  a*  the  eldest  son,  held  the 
reins  of  government,  but  Plato  seems  to  think  that 
the  two  brothers  were  colleagues  in  the  empire. 
Their  reign  lasted  about  eighteen  years.  Harmodius 
and  Arislogiton,  according  to  Thucydides,  assassi- 
nated Hipparchus  at  the  feast  of  tlie  Panalltemea, 
for  having  insulted  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  which 
incident  also  led  to  the  expulsion  of  ilippias.  The 
AIcnuBonidcD,  the  faction  which  had  so  much  hated 
Pisistratus,  were  not  deficient  in  enmity  to  his  son. 
Tire  Pythian  priestess,  at  their  instigation,  so  wrought 
upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Lacodcemonians, 
that  they  determined  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyrants  who  oppressed  it,  by  making  war  upon  the 
I^isistratidee.  In  their  first  attempt  tin*  Spartans  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  bv  the  tyrant ; hut, 
a short  time  afterwards,  they  rallied,  and  laid  siege 
to  Athens ; whence  they  were,  however,  upon  the 
point  of  retreating,  when  the  capture  of  the  children  of 
Ilippias  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  tyrant  then 
agreed  to  evacuate  Attica,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
SiguMim,  in  Phrygia,  b.  c.  508.  It  is  a singular  co- 
incidence, as  stated  by  Pliny,  that  the  kings  were 
expelled  from  Home  the  very  same  year  the  tyrants 
were  driven  out  of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  this 
event,  this  celebrated  city  continued  a prey  to  contend- 
ing factious.  At  the  head  of  the  priucipal  romjxMitors 
for  superiority  in  the  commonwealth  were C I is  t henes  and 
Isadoras.  The  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
:»nd  the  latter  of  the  Lac*  dirmoniuus.  Clcomenes, 
one  of  the  two  Spurtau  kings,  com pelted  Clisthcnes 
and  his  adherents  to  leave  Athens.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, relumed  with  tlieir  leader,  and  were  restored  to 
their  estates,  when  the  l.aeedirmoiuans,  jealous  of  tlie 
rismg  power  of  the  Athcuinn  republic,  conceived  de- 
signs of  rc- in  stating  Ilippias,  and  even  privately  sent 
for  him  from  Si  grain*.  In  :ui  assembly  of  (he  deputies 
of  tlieir  allies,  they  communicated  tlieir  plan  of  re- 
placing him  upon  the  throne  of  Alliens ; but  these 
generous  deputies  heard  with  astonishment  and  horror 
this  unprincipled  proposal ; and  to  their  umnlv  op- 
position must  be  attributed  its  relinquishment  by  the 
Lacedemonians.  Ilippias,  thus  disappointed  in  his 
sanguine  expectations  of  support  from  Sparta,  re- 
tired into  Asia,  aud  took  up  his  abode  with  Artn- 
pherncs,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis.  The  banished 
tyrant,  by  his  persuasions,  induced  Artaphcrnes  to 
demand  of  the  Athenians  his  restoration,  and  to  tlieir 
decided  refusal  may  be  assigned  the  true  and  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  Persian  war  against  the  states  of 
Greece.  Darius  had,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ilippias,  made  himself  master  of  the  Ionian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor ; the  Ionian*,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  had  applied  to  the  Athenians 
for  assistance ; who,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  Ar- 
taphernes,  in  demanding  of  them  the  restoration  of 
Hippiax,  readily  consented  to  their  wishes.  They 
accordingly  furnished  the  Ionian*  with  twenty  ships, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  inarched  against’  Sardis, 


took  and  burnt  it,  8.  c.  504.  This  spirited  attack  Religion 
immediately  induced,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  the  anu  mw 
invasion  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  Darius,  about 
ten  years  afterwards,  sent  his  first  expedition  against 
Greece,  under  the  eonmiaud  of  Mardonius;  when  the  Frmn 
Persian  fleet,  attempting  to  double  Mount  A thus,  iq  »• 
order  to  arrive  at  the  shores  of  Macedonia,  was  din-  1915. 
per sed  by  a storm,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  ship*,  b.  c. 
Tlie  army  under  Mardonius,  in  the  mean  while,  was  2089. 
attacked  by  the  Thracians.  These  barbarians  entered  to 
the  Persian  camp  by  night,  wounded  the  general  him-  11  • 
self,  and  made  a great  slaughter  amongst  his  troops. 

Thu  Persians  were  compelled  by  these  losses  to  return  B.  c. 
to  Asia  with  the  remnant  of  tlieir  armament.  But  the  490. 
next  year,  b.  c.  493,  Darius  sent  an  embassy  to  theTbe  Per- 
various  states  of  Greece,  requiring  of  them  earth  and  fi"1"  fir*» 
water,  which,  amongst  the  Persians,  was  the  symbol  of!?*"1* 
subjection.  The  people  of  Angina,  an  island  oppo-  ,Wce' 
site  to  Athens,  with  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  com- 
plied with  these  demands,  but  Athens  aud  Sparta  re- 
ceived the  Persian  heralds  in  adiflereut  manner;  they 
threw  the  one  into  a well,  and  the  other  into  a ditch, 
telling  them  to  take  earth  and  water  from  those 
sources.  Darius,  soon  afterwards,  b.  c.  490,  sent 
Dates  and  Artaphenies  with  a fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships,  and  an  army  of  509,000  men,  against  Greece. 

This  expedition  landed  in  Euboea,  reduced  the  town  of 
Eretria  to  ashes,  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

After  this  success  the  Persians  advanced,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  exiled  tyrant  Ilippias,  into  Attica,  and 
pitched  their  camp  at  Marathon,  about  ten  miles  from 
Athens.  Here  tlie  celebrated  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Hippius  fell,  and  the  Persians  sustained  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat.  See  Pisistratidx, 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  most  of  tlie 
states  of  Greece  finally  adopted  a republican  form  of 
government,  in  preference  to  a monarchical  one;  a cir- 
cumstance which,  by  diffusing  a popular  interest  in  thu 
concerns  of  the  state,  animated  tni*  people  to  resist 
the  invasion,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  power,  of  the 
then  most  considerable  empire  in  the  world.  Of  the 
various  states  into  which  th*s  country  was  divided,  it  is 
obvious  that  four  took  the  lead — Athens,  Sparta,  Co- 
rinth, and  Thebe*.  But  of  these  cities,  the  two  forteer 
far  surpassed  the  rest,  and  were  ambitious  rivals  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  lives  of  Lvcurgus  and  Solon  for  an  account  of 
the  law*  of  these  celebrated  legislators,  observing  only, 
that  to  these  institutions  we  must  attribute  mat  h of 
that  Spartan  valour  which  triumphed  at  the  straits  of 
ThermopyUe,  and  the  Athenian  bravery  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Their  love  of  liberty  fostered  their  native 
valour,  and  the  excellence  of  their  internal  polity  es- 
sentially contributed  to  make  the  Greeks  the  master- 
spirit* of  the  world.  Like  many  other  rising  nations, 
they  formed  extensive  colonics ; and  possessed  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  and  Italy,  towrards  the  Farther  Cala- 
bria. But  their  principal  foreign  establishment  was  in 
Asia  Minor;  and  their  tlirec  chief  settlements,  JEolis, 

Ionia,  and  Doris. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  CARTHAGE. 


CVthagc.  ^ 1.  Of  the  origin,  topography,  and  custom  of  Carthage. 

Philistus,  the  historian,  of  Sicily,  says  that  Car- 
thage was  built  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ; and 
that  it*  founders  were  Carchedon  and  Zodnis,  from 
the  former  of  whom  it  derived  it*  Grecian  name, 
Ktip^rjcwp.  It  is.  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
authority  of  Philistus  is  by  no  means  decisive,  and  that 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  are  impeached  by  Pausanias, 
the  Grecian  historian.  Livy,  speaking  of  Carthage, 
asserts  that  it  was  founded  ninety-three  years  before 
Rome,  which  would  fix  the  date  of  the  event  about 
B.  c.  847.  According  to  the  opinion  more  generally 
received  amongst  chronologists  and  historians,  Dido, 
a Phoenician  princess,  and  sister  to  Pygmalion,  king  of 
Tyre,  is  supposed  to  have  first  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  founded  Carthage,  about  s.  c.  869.  To  this 
date,  among  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  we  may  pro- 
bably assigu  the  origin  of  a slate,  whose  government 
excited  the  admiration,  and  received  the  applause  of  the 
best  judge  of  political  and  moral  perfection  amongst 
the  ancients ; and  whose  arms  over-ran  the  fairest  |>or- 
tion  of  civilized  Europe.  Curthage  was  the  capital  of 
Africa  Proper,  and  her  empire  comprehended,  besides 
nearly  three  hundred  tributary  cities  in  Africa  itself, 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  city  was  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  waters  washed  it  both  on  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  To  the  south,  its  possessions  extended 
as  far  as  the  Great  Desert.  The  Carthaginian  re- 
public flourished  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms 
ft.  c.  147.  Livy,  in  bis  Roman  History,  affirms  that 
Carthage,  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  contained  no 
less  than  700,000  inhabitants ; but  this  number  was 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war  to  ahont 
50,000,  when  the  city  was  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  adds,  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  that  its  circumference  was  no  less  than 
twenty-three  miles.  Indeed,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  its  ancient  magnitude,  from  the  circumstance  that 
when  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  city,  it  continued  to 
burn  during  the  space  of  seventeen  days. 

The  political  hatred  which  the  people  of  Rome  had 
conceived  apinst  the  Carthaginians  must  be  attributed 
to  the  ferocious  temper  of  those  polished  barbarians, 
and  their  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  altogether  unmixed  with 


a painful  consciousness  of  inferiority.  The  faded  laurels  iutmiieiy. 
of  Cann®,  the  perseverance  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Car-  go* *n»- 
thoginian  army  drenched  with  patrician  blood,  were  u#rnt*  &c- 
ever  present  to  their  eyes.  Their  dislike  to  Greece 
was  literary,  not  political.  They  would  brook  no 
rivals,  however,  eitfier  a*  lords  of  intellect  or  as  lord* 
of  empire ; and  in  this  spirit  Virgil  sneers  at  the  art* 
of  Greece,  and  praise*  the  arms  of  Rome. 

The  Carthaginians  worshipped  two  principal  deities  : 
the  goddess  Cttlestis,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tcrtullian 
and  St.  Austin,  and  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  calls 
“ queen  of  heaven.”  She  was  probably  the  Tyrian  Astarte, 
so  well  known  by  that  title.  Their  second  deity  was 
Saturn,  from  his  sanguinary  rites,  evidently  the  Moloch 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  this  idol,  Philistus  says  that  the 
Tyrians  offered  up  their  children  in  sacrifice;  while 
Plutarch  declares,  that  the  mother,  hardened  against 
nature  by  superstition,  would  stand  by  without  a tear 
or  a groan,  to  see  her  child  perish  in  the  flame*  : and 
we  find,  from  a passage  in  the  Apologia  of  Tcrtul- 
lian, that  although  this  barbarous  custom  ceased  with 
the  Carthaginians,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  it 
continued  in  various  part*  of  Africa,  down  to  the  pro- 
consul  Tiberius,  who  finally  abolished  it. 

^ IT.  Of  the  government  of  Carthage. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  considered  by  the 
ancient*  as  a pattern  of  political  wisdom.  Aristotle 
highly  praises  it  in  his  Politics,  and  recommends  it  as  a 
model  to  other  states.  His  argument,  in  the  Dtp*  Ib».\c- 
r«ac,  is  this : That  during  the  Space  of  five  hundred 
years  (viz.  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic  to  his  own 
time)  no  tyrant  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  state, 
and  no  demagogue  had  stirred  up  the  people  to  anarchy.. 

By  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  Carthage  had  been  able  to 
steer  clear  of  the  opposite  evils  of  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand,  ami  of  democracy  on  the  other.  The  noble* 
did  not  engross  the  whole  power,  as  was  the  case  in 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Rome,  and,  in  more  modem  times,  in 
Venice;  nor  did  the  people  exhibit  the  factious  spirit 
of  an  Athenian  mob  or  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a 
Roman  rabble.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  may  be 
divided  into  three  part*.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
sufletes,  two  supreme  magistrates,  resembling  the 
consuls  of  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  senate,  and 
whose  authority  extended  to  the  camp  a*  well  as  the 
city.  The  second  was  the  senate  itself,  composed  oil 
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CurUmgc.  the  illustrious  men  of  the  state ; hut  whose  precise 
number  has  not  been  mentioned  either  by  Arototle, 
Polybius,  or  Livy.  This  body  possessed  a supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  questions  of  peace  or  war; 
had  the  power  of  making;  laws,  and  appointed  to  all 
offices,  whether  civil  or  military.  Aristotle  states,  that 
when  the  votes  were  unanimous,  the  decision  of  the 
senate  was  absolute ; but,  in  case  of  division  or  dis- 
agreement, an  appeal  lay  to  the  people : and  adds,  that 
the  republic  was  prosperous  at  home  and  successful 
abroad  during  the  administration  of  the  senate.  The 
third  estate  was  still  more  popular.  In  the  infancy 
and  maturity  of  the  republic,  the  people  indeed  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country ; but  in  process  of  time,  grown  arrogant 
by  wealth  and  prosperity,  they  laid  claim  to  a more 
active  share  in  the  government,  and  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  power.  They  instituted  a council  of  one  hundred 
and  four  persons,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hundred,  or  the  tribunal  of  the  hundred  ; who  were 
intended  to  act  as  a check  upon  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  senate,  and  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
generals.  The  members  of  this  couneil  were  elected 
for  life,  and  five  of  their  number,  the  quittquevirt, 
had  a supreme  power  peculiar  to  themselves,  forming 
a kind  of  select  committee  invested  with  particular  pri- 
vileges, resembling  the  council  of  ten  in  the  aristocra- 
tical  senate  of  Venice.  When  a vacancy  occurred  in 
their  number,  the  members  alone  had  the  right  of 
filling  it  up ; and  they  had  even  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating those  who  should  compose  the  council  of  the 
hundred.  No  salary  or  emolument  was  attached  to  the 
office.  Although  the  original  institution  of  this  tribunal 
was  good,  it  finally  degenerated  into  oppression  and 
tyranny.  There  was  another  kind  of  civil  officer,  who 
bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Roman  censors  ; and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  reform  those  abuses  which  brought  discredit 
upon  the  character  of  the  country.  Com.  Nepos  men- 
tions these  officers  by  the  title  of  “ prwfccti  morum." 

§ III.  0/'  the  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their  commercial  advan- 
tage* and  resources ; they  were  a Phoenician  colonv, 
and  therefore  derived  from  their  ancestors  the  love  of 
navigation  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  These  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  maritime  position  of  Car- 
thage, which  allowed  her  merchants  to  trade  with 
equal  facility  eastward  and  westward,  and  extend  their 
commerce  from  their  own  shores  to  those  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  the  straits  of  Gades.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mercial empire  of  this  state  readied  to  Egypt  and  the 
Red  sea.  Tyre,  and  Phmnicia ; comprehending,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Renown  world : and  making  her  the 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant 
to  the  pillars  of  Herctdeo. 

It  was  a great  axiom  of  political  economy  among 
the  ancients,  that  all  commercial  nations  should,  from 
time  to  time,  plant  colonies  upon  their  remote  pos- 
sessions; that  the  mother-country  might  thus  at 
once  be  relieved  of  an  excessive  population,  and  re- 
ceive additional  strength  from  her  extended  relations. 
Guided  by  this  sound  policy,  Carthage,  besides  her 
African  settlements,  planted  several  colonies  in  Europe, 
three  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day,  Cadiz, 


Carthagena,  and  Port  Mahon  ; the  ancient  names  of  its  cn®- 
which  were  Gades,  Carthago  Nova,  and  Portus  own*,  «rt*, 
Magonis ; the  latter  deriving  its  appellation  from  its 
founder  Mago.  Their  skill  in  maritime  affairs  kept 
pace  with  the  extension  of  their  commerce ; and  their 
fleets  are  said  to  have  covered  the  Mediterranean, 
when  Rome  could  not  boast  of  a single  vessel,  and 
her  citizens  were  even  ignorant  of  the  form  of  a galley. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Carthaginians ; for  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  our  judgment  through  the  medium  of 
Roman  prejudice.  These  unsparing  conquerors  bore 
perpetual  enmity  to  the  African  republic,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  “ delenda  est  Carthago*  of  the  censor  Cato, 
seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  pages  of  the  Roman 
poets  and  historians.  But  these  writers  have  brought 
forward  little  evidence  to  sustain  their  invectives,  if 
they  have  not  sedulously  kept  back  that  information 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  their  charges  against  the  republic  of 
Carthage  ; who  had  no  historians  of  her  own.  Virgil 
calls  them  “ bilingues  Tyrii,"  “ the  double-tongued 
Tyrians.*  Livy,  in  speaking  of  Hannibal,  after  having 
exhausted  his  powers  of  description  in  degrading  that 
illustrious  general,  attributes  to  min  “ perfidia  ptusquam 
Punica,*  “ perfidy  even  more  than  Punic,"  See  Hanni- 
bal. Cicero  says,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  noted 
for  perfidy  and  cunning,  “ calliditas  ;*  and  a proverbial 
expression  among  the  Romans,  to  denote  a treacherous 
and  dishonest  person,  was  “ Punicum  ingeniura,*  “ a 
Punic  genius/1  This  is  the  testimony  bom  to  the 
character  of  that  unfortunate  people  by  those  political 
rivals,  who  first  destroyed  their  empire,  then  cruelly 
and  unjustly  burnt  their  city,  reducing  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery  *,  a testimony  which  every  honourable  mind 
will  regard  with  that  caution  naturally  suggested  by 
the  very  suspicious  quarter  whence  it  is  derived. 

i IV.  Of  the  art a ami  sciences  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginians  do  not  seem  to  have  shoue  iu 
the  fine  arts.  No  works  of  sculpture  and  painting 
have  come  down  to  us.  Yet,  here  again,  when  it  is 
recollected  with  what  industry  Rome  laboured  to  de- 
stroy her  monuments  of  greatness,  few  could  be  ex- 
pected to  remain ; still,  had  Carthage  possessed  any 
scientific  or  literary  men  of  eminence,  something  must 
have  survived,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
genius  would  have  triumphed  over  malice,  accident, 
and  time.  But  the  bustle  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  feelings  connected  with  the  love  of  gain, 
probably  checked  the  literature  of  Carthage  in  its  first 
advances  to  perfection. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  sketch  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  trace  the  means 
bv  which  they  gradually  rose  to  such  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  prosperity,  as  successfully  to  contend  with 
the  Roman  arms.  At  first  possessing  a very  limited 
territory  in  Africa,  they  are  said  to  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  for  the  land  which  had  been  granted 
them  for  the  site  of  their  city.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  according  to  Justin  and  Sallust,  this  ambitious 
people,  having  subdued  most  of  the  native  powers, 
seized  upon  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  and  extended 
their  boundaries  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Still  en- 
larging their  empire  by  means  of  their  naval  superiority, 
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Cariknftc.  they  obtained  possession  of  Sardinia;  an  acquisition 
particularly  serviceable  to  them  in  supplying  their  force* 
with  provision*.  They  also  seized  upon  the  Balearic 
islands,  the  Majorca  and  Minorca  of  modem  times ; 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  Portu*  Mngoni*  was  situate. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  Carthaginians 
first  entered  Spain,  but  the  fact  of  their  haring  ac- 
quired the  dominion  of  that  ferule  country  i*  as  indis- 
putable in  itself  as  it  was  important  to  the  conqueror*, 
who  were  supplied  from  it*  gold  and  silver  mines  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  foreign  war*,  and  from 
its  population  with  a martial  and  hardy  race  of  men 
who  composed  their  infantry.  Recording  to  Polybius 
and  Livy,  the  Carthaginian  generals  over-ran  the  great- 
est part  of  Spain  in  the  space  of  twenty  years ; while 
the  conquest  of  this  country  employed  the  Roman 
inn  upwards  of  two  centuries.  This  important  ac- 
quisition by  the  republic  of  Carthage  may  be  considered 
as  the  grand  cause  of  her  having  been  able  to  defy 
and  keep  in  check  the  Roman  power  for  so  long  a 
period.  It  i»  also  uncertain  when  the  Carthaginians  first 
invaded  Sicily  ; but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  subdued 
it  in  part  so  early  as  n.  c.  503,  since  this  was  the  date, 
according  to  Polybius,  of  the  first  treaty  entered  into 
between  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  which 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
not  enter  into  the  porta  of  Sicily,  since  these  were 
considered  as  lielonging  to  the  latter  power.  About  the 
year  n.  c.  484,  the  Carthaginians  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia;  the  terms  of  which  bound 
them  to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
while  he  invaded  the  mother  country.  The  army  des- 
tined for  the  Sicilian  invasion  consisted  of  300,000 
men,  and  the  fleet  of  5,000  vessels.  At  the  head  of 
these  forces  Hamilrar  landed  at  Panorama,  or  Palermo : 
be  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  neighbouring  eily  of 
Himcra,  and  shut  up  Thcron,  the  commander,  in  com- 
plete blockade.  This  general  finding  meant,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  of 
his  situation,  that  celebrated  chieftain  immediately 
marche<h  to  the  assistance  of  the  place,  with  60,000 
infantry  find  5,000  horse,  and  intercepting  the  answer 
to  an  application  for  cavalry  which  Hamilcar  had  sent 
to  Selinuntum,  he  dexterously  contrived  to  substitute 
Ids  own  forces  at  the  appointed  time,  who,  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  Hamilcar, 
and  set  fire  to  hi*  vessels.  The  Carthaginians  were 
now  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Gelon,  who  totally 
defeated  them;  150,000  of  their  troops  falling  in  this 
miserable  enterprise. 

Tins  carnage*  was  followed  by  a treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians;  the  Sy- 
racusans having,  in  gratitude  to  Gelon,  presented  him 
with  the  crown;  and  after  this  failure,  the  designs  of  Car- 
tilage upon  Sicily  were  suspended  until  n.  c.  412.  About 
this  time  Hannibal,  encouraged  by  the  people  of  Se- 
gesta,  made  a descent  upon  the  island,  took  suc- 
cessively Selinuntum  and  Himera,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Carthace.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Carthagioiaua  fitted  out  another  expedition  against 


Sicily,  under  the  united  command  of  Hannibal  and  In  enm- 
Imilcon  ; who  were  successful  in  takiug  Agriecntum  wirr, 

and  Gela.  the  former  of  which  they  entirely  destroyed.  ^ 
The  war  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  cession,  on 
the  jiart  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  of  Sicily 
to  Cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  domains  of  the 
La-onlincs,  the  Messinians.  and  the  Syracusans.  About 
the  year  n.  c.  404,  however,  Dionysius,  having  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  attacked  Motya,  the  Car- 
thaginian depot  in  Sicily,  and  took  it,  in  defiance  of 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  liuilron. 

But  in  the  following  year,  this  general  returned  with 
an  immense  army,  retook  Motya,  and  invested  Syracuse, 
whither  the  conqueror  had  returned,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  wht  n 
a contagious  distemper  carried  off  a considerable 
portion  of  his  army.  Dionysius  attacked  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword,  with  the 
exception  of  Itnilcon  nnd  a few  who  escaped  with  him. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not,  however,  resign  their  views 
upon  Sicily  ; and  the  Syracusans,  being  afterward* 
defeated  in  a great  battle bv  them,  permitted  them  tore- 
tain  all  their  previous  conquests  in  Sicily,  with  some 
superadded  fortresses.  After  the  death  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  b.  c.  348,  they  fitted  out  another  fleet 
against  this  island  ; but  the  Syracusans  being  assisted 
by  Titnoleon,  the  celebrated  Corinthian  general,  com- 
pelled Mago,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  their  eily,  and  to  retire  to  Africa.  Undis- 
mayed by  this  discomfiture,  as  it  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch, they  planned  another  grand  armament  against 
Syracuse.  But  Timoleon,  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops, 
gave  l*attle  to  their  army,  consisting  of  70,000  men, 
and  utterly  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000,  who 
were  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  now  sued  for  peace,  and  accepted 
the  hard  terms  of  only  retaining  the  country  lying  beyond 
the  river  Halycus.  About  a.  c.  310,  however,  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  attacked  Aguthoclcs,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  besieged  him  in  that  city.  Syracuse 
was  again  upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Agatho- 
odes  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  thereby  creating  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Sicilians. 

But  in  this  plan,  after  repeated  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
he  utterly  failed,  and  soon  afterwards  died  of  poison, 
while  Carthage  resumed  her  former  ascendancy  in 
Sicily.  About  b.  c.  277,  the  Carthaginians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  against  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus ; which  they  seem  to  have  done  that 
Sicily  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecian 
monarch.  Notwithstanding  this  league,  Pyrrhus  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  all  the  possessions  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilyboenm;  but  Hiero  be- 
ing appointed  king  of  Syracuse,  alter  the  departure 
of  Pyrrhus,  made  common  cause  with  Carthage 
against  the  alarming  encroachments  of  Rome.  Thi* 
event  gave  occasion  to  the  first  Punic  war;  and  from  this 
period  the  history  of  Carthage  is  incorporated  with  that 
of  Rome,  until  the  time  when  she  was  finally  erased 
from  the  list  of  nations. 
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Rome.  \ I.  Topographical  description  of  ancient  Rome. 

Rome  wm  built,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
the  year  b.  c.  748.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
founder.  Romulus.  Italy,  of  which  it  became  the 
capital,  was  called,  in  more  ancient  times,  (Enotria, 
Ausonia,  Hesperia,  and  Saturnia.  All  these  names  ore 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  various  parts  of  his  poems.  He 
thus  addresses  his  native  country  in  his  Georgies: 

Saltr,  nugua  parens  fro  go  in  Saluraia 

Magna  virwn. 

Hail  ’ Saturnian  land,  thou  mighty  mother  of  fruit*  and  of  men. 

Book.  II.  L 175. 

Again,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  iEneid,  v.  329, 

S.-rp4u  ct  iMMoen  poauit  <Sa(urnu  tell  us. 

Tile  country  Saturuia  has  very  ultra  changed  tU  name. 

In  the  seveuth  book,  v.  85,  he  calls  it 

• OinniMpie  (Epotri*  trllus  j 

and  in  the  first  book  of  the  .Eueid,  v.  532,  he  mentions 
the  inhabitants  as  CEnotrii. 

In  the  same  book,  v.  5*29,  he  tells  us  the  name  by 
which  it  was  anciently  known  to  the  Greeks : 

Eat  loco*,  H/tprrutm  Gnwi  cognoaiine  didunt. 

Then!  it  a laud,  which  the  Greek*  call  by  name  Heaped*. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  Italia  is  deduced  from 
I talus,  one  of  die  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  or 
from  the  old  Greek  word  IroVoc*  which  signifies  an 
ox,  the  land  abounding  with  this  animal.  That  Italia 
was  die  more  modern  appellation  of  the  countfy,  is 
evident  from  die  further  testimony  of  Virgil : 

Nunc  fama,  M lucres 

1 1. ilium  dixis w,  dueia  de  nomine , geutem.  Book  i.  r.  559. 

Now  there  is  a report,  that  their  posterity  hare  called  the  nation 
Italia,  from  Ike  name  of  ill  chief. 

Tltfcoen*  Ancient  Italy  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps, 
try  and  on  the  south  by  the  strait*  of  Messina,  on  the  east  by  the 
luiiutc.  Adriatic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  Cluverius,  its  extent,  from  Aosta,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  down  to  cape  Leucopctra,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  was  nine  hundred 
miles.  Its  breadth  was,  in  some  parts,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  miles ; in  others,  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
and  in  a few  places  only  twenty-five  miles.  Italy,  in  the 
most  extensive  meaning  of  the  word,  was  always 
divided  into  several  small  states ; and  has  been  split 


into  petty  republics,  or  provinces,  through  every  pe-  u-y- 
riod  of  its  history.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  country  and  mau- 
were  the  Po,  the  Mincio,  the  Aruo,  and  the  Tiber.  nm. 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Alps  and  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  first  formed  its  northern  boundary,  and 
extended  about  eight  hundred  miles ; the  latter  ran 
through  Italy,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  straits  of 
Messina.  Italy  lies  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  climate  is  uncom- 
monly salubrious,  the  sky  unclouded,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. !t  was  called  the  **  garden  of  the  world  ;*  and  Pliny, 
speaking  of  this  country,  says,  Here  est  Italia  Diis 
sacra,  hm  gen  its  cjus,  hare  oppida  populorum.  “ This 
is  Italy,  sacred  to  the  gods;  these  are  her  nations; 
these  the  cities  of  her  people."  Virgil  addresses  her 
as  the  **  magna  mater.”  She  was  famous  for  her 
oliveyards,  her  vineyards,  and  her  harvests. 

§ II.  Religion  and  manners. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  true  sources  Rd^on. 
whence  the  ancient  Romans  derived  their  religion.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  idolatrous  superstitions 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  were  believed  in  Rome ; and 
this  circumstance  may  induce  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Italy  borrowed  alike  their  deities 
and  their  religious  creed  from  the  Greeks.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  most  of  the  state*  of  Italy  were  origi- 
nally Grecian  colonies,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the 
colonists  should  have  carried  with  them  their  religion 
into  the  country  which  they  had  chosen  as  a place  of 
settlement  jEneas  is  said,  by  Uvyf  to  have  introduced 
into  Latium  the  gods  of  Troy ; and  to  have  instituted  the 
worship  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Vesta,  together 
with  many  other  idols  revered  in  Greece  and  Phrygia. 

The  Trojan  hero  also  introduced  into  Latium  the  Pal- 
ladium, which  had  been  the  protector  of  the  capital  of 
Priam,  and  was  afterwards  considered  as  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Roman  empire.  Romulus,  who  was  of 
Laune  extraction,  accordingly  brought  the  gods  of 
Alba  Longa  and  Lavinium  to  Route,  and  established 
their  worship  amongst  his  new  subjects.  That  Jupiter 
was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of 
other  nations,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  of  Kotnulus 
dedicating,  after  a successful  battle,  the  opima  spolia 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius  ; and  likewise  from  the  temple 
which  was  consecrated  to  that  god,  under  the  ap- 
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R*a«.  pellation  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas.  Though  the  Roman*  particular  solemnity.  Livy  says,  that  jEneta  first  intro-  ndiRiou 
probably  borrowed  most  of  their  mythology  from  the  auced  her  mysteries  into  Italv;  aud  that  Numa  built  a •udu.wi- 
Greeks,  they  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  and  temple  to  her  honour,  in  whirh  was  deposited  the  cele-  nc,,‘ 
sacrifices  more  immediately  from  their  neighbours,  the  brated  Palladium  of  Troy;  and  the  sacred  fire,  the 
Tyrrhenians.  This  people  were,  in  fact,  of  Lydian,  or  mystic  emblem  of  the  divinity,  was  kept  within  the 
Grecian  origin,  and  inhabited  that  part  of  Italy  which  sanctuary,  continually  burning,  by  the  vestal  virgins, 
was  called  Etruria.  They  were  exceedingly  super-  The  extinction  of  this  hallowed  flame,  in  any  case,  was 
stitious;  and  so  celebrated  for  their  superior  skill  considered  most  inauspicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
and  knowledge  in  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  that  republic,  and  ominous  of  some  calamity  to  the  slate, 
they  were  called  Tusci,  or  Thusci,  by  the  Greeks,  from  Six  virgins  of  unblemished  purity  were  accordingly  ap- 
0vw,  to  sacri/ice.  The  Homans,  however,  considerably  pointed  to  watch  it;  if  by  accident  or  negligence  it  went 
augmented  the  number  of  the  deities  whom  they  had  out,  it  was  rekindled  at  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the 
borrowed,  and  added  ceremonies  peculiar  to  them-  vestal  through  whose  neglect  the  accident  was  occasion- 
selves,  which  were  altogether  unknown  to  Greece,  ed,  was  liable  to  severe  punishment.  This  virtual  worship 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Delphic  priestess  of  Apollo,  of  fire  by  the  Romans  bears  so  striking  a resemblance  to 
the  Pythia  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  prototype  of  the  the  rites  of  Zoroaster,  the  Persian  monarch,  who  consi- 
celebraled  Roman  sybil  of  Cum®.  According  to  the  dered  fire  as  the  purest  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
mythology  of  the  Latines,  she  gave  .Emus,  ou  his  and  the  only  proper  visible  object  of  devotion,  that  its 
arrival  in  Italy,  instructions  how  to  find  his  father  oriental  origin  may  be  easily  discovered.  The  vestal 
in  the  infernal  regions,  and  even  conducted  him  to  viygins,  who  were  the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  from 
the  entrance  of  hell.  It  lias  been  contended,  bow-  whom  they  took  their  name,  were  endowed  with  peculiar 
ever,  that  the  fable  of  this  descent  of  ./Eneas  is  a privileges;  in  return  for  which  they  bound  themselves 
parabolic  illustration,  on  the  part  of  Virgil,  of  the  to  her  service  by  a solemn  vow  of  chastity  for  thirty 
various  external  evils,  and  moral  maladies,  to  which  years.  If  this  oath  were  broken,  the  criminal  was 
the  soul  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  its  union  cither  impaled  or  buried  alive ; a punishment,  strongly 
with  the  body,  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  spirits  marking  the  ferocious  sternness  of  the  Roman  cha- 
ality  in  a material  nature.  Yet,  granting  this  Pla-  rue  ter.  To  the  honour  of  female  chastity  and  virtue, 
tonic  idea  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  bard,  wc  must  although  under  the  influence  of  a principle  not  more 
still  believe  that  lie  iutended  to  convey  some  notion  noble  than  supers  til  ions,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  space 
of  the  stato  of  the  disembodied  spirit  in  a future  world,  of  one  thousand  years,  from  Numa  to  Theodosius, 

The  first  sentiment  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  pervaded  during  which  time*  the  order  continued  only  eighteen 
the  Elcusinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries;  and  to  have  instances  of  the  breach  of  this  vow  occurred, 
formed  the  substance  of  the  sacerdotal  and  symbolical  The  Romans  were  not  very  select  in  regard  to  their 
mythology  of  the  ancieuts.  It  is  to  be  traced,  although  gods,  since  they  generally  admitted  into  the  numbe  r 
in  language  obscure  to  us,  from  our  having,  in  a of  their  deities  the  idols  of  the  respective  nations 
great  measure,  lost  the  key  to  these  mysteries,  in  whom  they  conquered  ; a fact  demonstrated  in  the 
Plotinus  (Plotin.  in  iEniad.  i.  lib.  viii.  p.  80.),  in  Plato  erection  of  that  splendid  temple  called  the  Pantheon, 

(Phiedo,  Cratylus,  ct  Rcipub.  lib.  vii.),  in  Proclus  which  was  dedicated,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the 
(Commentary  on  Plato’s  Politics,  p.  372.),  in  Pindar  gods  in  the  universe.  Amidst  this  laxity  of  principle 
(Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  quoting  and  the  follies  of  polytheism,  the  Romans,  iu  common 
Pindar),  in  Philolaus  (preserved  by  Clem.  Alex,  ut  with  other  nations,  had  sonic  vague  conceptions  of  a 
supra,  p.  413.),  in  Pythagoras,  in  Svnesius  (hymn  i.),  in  state  of  future  happiness,  and  punishment.  This  great 
Pletho  (on  Oracles),  and  in  a variety  of  other  ancient  and  general  sentiment  is  not  expressed  merely  by  the 
writer*.  A mass  of  evidence  relative  to  this  point  is  poets,  in  their  charming  descriptions  of  the  Elysian 
accumulated  in  a Dissertation  on  the  Eleusiman  and  fields,  or  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  but  is  anxiously 
f Bacchic  Mysteries,  published  anonymously,  and  with-  contended  for  in  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  their 

out  date,  at  Amsterdam,  during  the  last  century.  The  most  celebrated  philosophers.  “ If,"  said  the  eloquent 
sybil  is  said  to  have  written  her  prophecies  upon’ leaves,  Cicero,  “ 1 err  in  believing  the  soul  of  man  immortal, 
which  she  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  ; and  it  I erT  willingly;  for  1 will  never  softer  this  belief  to  be 
required  great  care  in  those  who  consulted  her,  to  take  torn  from  me  P The  poets  placed  their  hell,  or  scat  of 
up  the  leaves  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  wind.  torment,  at  Avemut,  a lake  of  Campania,  to  which 

Foiiii  tantum  ae  carmina  manda;  Virgil,  conveying  no  unimportant  sentiment,  alludes — 

Ne  tarbsta  voient  rspidU  ludibria  veotic  Fadlb  descensus  AstraL  .€*.  vi  1*6. 

Only  do  nc*  commit  the  verse*  to  leave*,  lest  they  should  be  car-  The  descent  of  A serous  is  easy. 

rial  to  and  fro  at  u»e  merry  of  the  winds.  That  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  first  initiated  the 

'Hie  sacrifices  offered,  and  the  rites  performed,  by  Romans  into  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  tin-  is  very  clear,  from  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  who 
doubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Elcusinian  mysteries  of  is  speaking  of  Co-re,  a town  in  Etruria  : “ Ra^rarium 
the  Greeks.  The  same  solemnity,  the  same  veil  of  jtopuli  Romani,  diversorium  sacerdotum,  ac  receptaeu- 
secrecy  were  thrown  over  both  tnese  festivals  ; and  lum  sarrorum."  From  this  circumstance  of  religious 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two  religious  ceremonies,  rites  being  particularly  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  CteTe 
which  may  be  perceived,  do  not  affect  the  general  re-  • to  the  gods,  the  word  “ cereraonitc*  appears  to  hare 
semblance.  The  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  almost  been  derived. 

innumerable ; but  the  Capitolini  I.udi,  and  the  sacri-  The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  been  amongst  the  first 
fines  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  were  held  the  most  sacred.  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  accordingly  communicated  the 

The  worship  of  the  goddess  Vesta  was  celebrated  with  U9e  of  letters,  together  with  their  religion*  rites  and 
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Hume,  civil  institutions',  to  the  resit  of  the  Italian  uations. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  no  lesa  indebted  to  them 
for  their  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  than  for  their 
religion. 

Language.  Whether  the  avreyOoyttf  or  .Aborigines  of  Italy, 
possessed  any  written  language  is  uncertain;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  justly  presumed,  that  the  use  of 
the  Greek  letters  was  first  introduced  into  Latium 
by  Evander,  an  Arcadian.  It  can  hardly  indeed  be 
doubted,  that  the  Latins  borrowed  their  language  from 
Uie  Greeks.  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  says,  that  the 
Arcadian*  first  emigrated  into  latium,  where  they  in- 
troduced the  original  Pdasgic  language  and  characters. 
Hence  the  similarity  of  the  Latin  language  to  the 
rustic  and  simple  Doric  and  /Folic  dialects.  The 
distance  from  Greece,  and  the  separate  government 
of  Latiuin,  together  with  a mixture  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan,  may  well  account  for  that  corruption  of  lan- 
guage which  finally  formed  a separate  tongue,  while  the 
analogy  of  its  original  /Folic  form  was  never  forsaken. 
Indeed  the  resemblance  between  the  languages  ofGrecce 
and  of  Rome  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  strike  even  the  most 
superficial  observer.  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  further 
states,  that  in  the  days  of  Augustus  there  was  still 
existing  a treaty  between  Tarqu in  and  the  Gahii,  which 
was  written  in  Greek  characters,  but  in  Latin  words. 
The  alphabet  which  the  Etruscans  brought  into  Italy 
•was  apparently  of  oriental  origin;  for,  the  Academy 
Della  Crusca  have  shown  that  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Etruscans  themselves  being  natives 
of  the  east,  most  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  words  were  of 
Asiatic  extraction.  This  language  particularly  spread 
amongst  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines,  and  the  lotting. 
The  use  of  the  Latin  letters  before  the  time  of  Romulus 
may  be  further  inferred  from  the  inscription  of  6omc 
Etruscan  coins  mentioned  by  Father  Gori,  as  quoted 
by  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  and  which  are 
generally  concluded  to  have  been  struck  long  prior  to 
his  birth.  On  the  face  of  these  coins  appears  the  double 
head  of  the  god  Janus,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  Roman 
characters,  velatri,  an  inscription  evidently  referring 
to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Velitr®. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  more 
familiar  arts  and  sciences  in  the  time  of  Romulus  ; and 
had  made  some  progress  even  in  astronomy.  Their 
skill  in  architecture  was,  however,  but  rude,  for,  before 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  little  better 
than  a mean  though  large  village,  consisting  of  wooden 
huts,  thatched  with  straw,  and  divided  into  long, 
crooked  streets.  And  although  the  ancient  Romans 
appear  to  have  divided  their  year  into  ten  months, 
much  laxity  and  inaccuracy  pervaded  their  general 
arrangement  of  time. 

§ III.  Different  forma  of  government. 

Govern-  The  original  form  of  the  Roman  government  was 
oicnt.  monarchical,  limited  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  ; it 
was,  also,  at  one  time  elective,  and  at  another  here- 
ditary. This  form  of  polity,  it  is  probable,  was  bor- 
rowed also  from  the  Etrurians,  whose  chief  magis- 
trates were  kings.  The  Romans,  from  the  foundation 
of  their  city  to  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a refined  or  polished  people. 
What  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  objects  to  the  state  of 
Sparta,  may  be  justly  applied  to  Rome  in  her  infant  con- 
dition ; she  was  a city  of  soldiers  rather  than  of  citizens. 


The  government  of  Rome,  after  the  institution  of  the  Guvcrn- 
consulate,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  hap-  *'kI 
piljr  chosen.  The  power  of  the  consuls,  the  senate,  ct**racj*r* 
and  the  patricians  on  the  one  hand,  might  tr  nd  to  an 
odious  oligarchy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  turbulent  inno- 
vations of  the  plebeians  to  a wild  democracy.  Hence 
the  quarrels  l>ctwecn  the  patricians  and  plebeians  afford 
but  a low  idea  of  the  stability  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment, and  pluinly  demonstrate  that  the  balance  of 
power,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  real  liberty, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  civil  institutions,  was 
utterly  uuknown  to  them.  Their  republican  form  of 
polity  had  another  fiitu!  objection  attached  to  it.  As 
there  was  no  person  in  Rome  who  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  the  senate 
was  under  the  necessity  of  investing  some  eminent 
individual  with  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  this  absolute  magistrate,  whose  title 
was  dictator,  might,  cither  by  stratagem  or  force,  take 
away  the  liberties  of  his  country ; and,  in  point  of  fact, 
although  the  earliest  officers  of  this  description  were 
men  of  virtue  and  probity,  it  finally  happened,  that 
the  persons  invested  with  these  authorities  trampled 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changed  the  com- 
monwealth into  an  empire.  A further  evil  attended 
this  republican  form  of  government;  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
interest,  by  their  factious  eloquence  and  intrigues,  very 
nearly  introduced  a pure  democracy;  and  by  their 
behaviour  towards  the  illustrious  men  of  the  state, 
showed  that  they  only  wanted  opportunity  to  act  the 
parts  of  Athenian  demagogues.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
no  such  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a Roman 
tribune,  but  it  was  to  be  dreaded  from  another  quar- 
ter , for  the  senate  had,  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  l.uculliis, 

Pompey,  and  Caesar,  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  its  own  hands. 

^ IV.  Martial  and  sanguinary  character. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  must  not  suffer  their  victories  or  martial  prowess 
alone  to  engage  our  attention.  In  many  respects  their 
internal  polity  was  singularly  revolting.  The  brutality 
with  which  they  treated  their  slaves  and  women ; their 
ingratitude  to  their  illustrious  heroes ; their  ferocious 
restlessness,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; and  their 
wanton  and  insulting  cruelty  to  captive  kings  and 
princes,  prove  that  they  were  little  better  than  half- 
cultivated  barbarians.  To  what  can  be  attributed  their 
utter  disregard  of  ail  those  social  ties  which  bind  man 
to  man,  and  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  hut  to  the 
entire  want  of  moral  cultivation?  And  in  what  other 
light  con  the  condemnation  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  by 
their  father ; the  murder  of  his  sister  by  Horalius ; the 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  his  own  child  by  Torqua- 
tus;  and  the  assassination  of  Virginia  by  her  parent, 
be  regarded  by  any  well-ordered  mind  ? V’et  some  of 
these  facts  are  brought  forward  as  splendid  instances 
of  the  amor  patriot,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling 
to  the  public  good.  It  is  not  meant  lobe  insinuated  Tlie  diarae- 
that,  among  the  Romans,  there  were  not  many  bright  ***<*(  'he 
examples  of  self-devotion  for  the  interests  of  their  ^olu,ias* 
country,  and  that  too  utimixed  with  baser  motives. 

The  conduct  of  Regains,  the  disinterested  valour  of 
Curtius  and  the  Decii,  will  be  held  up  as  a model 
of  generous  patriotism  to  the  latest  posterity ; but  uo 
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Rohm*,  people  are  more  carefully  to  be  proposed  to  the  ad- 

miration  of  the  young. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  difficulty,  and  at  how 
very  late  a period  of  time,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
was  received  by  the  Romans.  In  the  days  of  the  first 
Cato,  this  steru  cynic  proscribed  the  very  teaching  of 
the  Grecian  language,  and  expelled  their  philosophers 
and  orators  from  the  city.  Little  disposed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  the  laurel  chaplet  of  the  victor  was 
long  thought  to  confer  more  substantial  honours  at 
Rome  than  the  bays  of  the  poet,  or  the  toga  of  the 
orator.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  in  the  Augustan  age,  we  do  not  meet 
with  those  barbarous  and  disgusting  scenes  of  parental 
or  fraternal  insensibility,  which  disgraced  their  earlier 
history;  the  dispositions  of  the  people  had  been 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  humanizing  influence 
of  letters;  but  their  very  sports  mingled  the  san- 
guinary character  of  their  ancestors  with  their  here- 
ditary bravery,  while  their  fellow-creatures  were  tom 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  fell  mutually  destroyed 
in  the  bloody  combat ; — amusements  which  were 
alike  frequent  in  republican  and  imperial  Rome.  In 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  these  inextinguishable 
characters  of  fierceness  remained  when  the  honour- 
able pride  of  the  republic  was  no  more  ; and  the  sena- 
tors and  patricians  of  Rome,  not  content  with  being 
spectators  of  the  death-pangs  of  the  combatants, 
would  themselves  descend  into  the  arena,  and  take 
part  in  these  savage  contests.  Domitian,  perceiving 
that  the  scenic  imitation  of  a criminal  dying  on  the 
cross  was  a favourite  entertainment  amongst  tne  spec- 
tators, had  a real  criminal  actually  crucified  011  the 
stage,  and  in  that  state  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  suicide  should  be 
prevalent  among  such  a people  : the  Romans  regarded 
the  commission  of  this  crime  as  an  act  of  undaunted 


she  was  considered  as  his  sister,  and  shared  his  property  Literature, 
with  the  children.  They  were  treated,  on  the  whole,  Ac. 
with  great  capriciousness ; sometimes  cxtravngaully 
honoured,  at  other  times  abandoned,  or  chastised  by 
the  principal  slaves  of  their  despot,  on  the  slightest 
pretext;  and  the  husband  could  even  put  his  wife  to 
death,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  not  only 
for  infidelity  and  the  usual  capital  crimes,  but  for 
excess  in  wine.  The  necessary  consequence  of  these 
usages  was  the  absence  of  all  self-respect  in  a large 
portion  of  the  Roman  females : • the  virtues  in  which 
women  are  felt  more  than  they  are  seen  were  unknown; 
aud  intrigue,  perfidy,  and  assassinatiou  frequently  dis- 
graced their  characters. 

S V.  Literature  of  the  Roman*. 

The  Romans  confessedly  borrowed  their  learning  from  Hie  file  ra- 
the Greeks,  but  it  is  not  very  piobuble  that  the  elegan-  lurc 
eics  of  Grecian  lore  were  transplanted  to  Rome  before  Romnn'- 
the  time  of  Camcades,  a famous  orator  and  philosopher, 
b.  c.  155.  (Cicero  de  Orat.)  At  this  period  commenced 
the  era  of  her  literature.  The  Roman  youth,  with  an 
unprecedented  ardour,  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  the  deathless  poets,  historians,  and  orators  whom  it 
celebrated.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
language  became  so  necessary  at  Rome  in  his  day,  that 
no  person  was  considered  either  as  a gentleman  or  a 
scholar  without  being  deeply  conversant  with  its  best 
writers.  Horace  acknowledges  that  most  of  the  ele- 
gances, and  even  words  of  the  Latin  language  flowed 
from  this  source — 

■■  ■■  *1 

Gr»<co  fonte  curiam,  purer  detorta. 

If  the  ward*  should  fall  from  tiie  Greek  fountain  a little  nltcrrd. 

and  exhorts  the  Romans  to  a diligent  perusal  of  the 
works  of  Greece — 


valour.  We  find  in  the  Roman  heroic  character  a TM  cxcn,p|aria  Greca 

strange  mixture  of  patriotism  and  consciousness  of  Noetumi  *crwiie  muni,  vmatc  diuroi. 

superior  worth,  with  excessive  pride  and  unrelenting  Do  you,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  turn  o*er  the  Grecian  modri*. 

cruelty,  The  laws,  with  some  exceptions,  were  fa-  Again, 

vourablc  to  public  virtue  ; but  the  civil  institutions,  Graii*  iitgcmura,  Graii*  dedit  ore  romudo 

especially  those  which  regarded  children  and  slaves,  Mu** 

breathed  the  very  spirit  of  domestic  tyranny  and  op-  The  mine  gave  geniu»  and  wmorwn  diction  to  die  Greeks, 
pression.  The  harsn  and  inflexible  doctrines  of  the  Rome  now  produced  many  celebrated  writers ; En- 
stoics,  which  were  early  introduced  into  Italy,  must  nius,  Aecius,  and  Pacuvius,  flourished  as  tragic  poets  ; 
have  strengthened,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  but,  from  the  few  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
native  Roman  austerity;  as  the  character  of  the  two  to  us,  we  have  not  much  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  their 
Catos  may  serve  to  demonstrate.  works  ; their  style  was  rugged  and  inharmonious,  and 

At  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  women  were  con-  we  in  vain  look  for  the  bold  sublimity  of  vEschylus,  the 
sidered  as  mere  domestic  slaves,  created  for  the  grati-  magnificence  of  Sophocles,  or  the  moral  pathos  of  Rati- 
fication of  sensual  appetite  ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  pides.  Lucilius  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
have  been  subjected  to  that  entire  seclusion  from  society  satirical  poetry  amongst  the  Romans.  His  writings, 
which  the  Grecian  females  were  compelled  to  endure  with  the  exception  of  a few  detached  pieces,  have  also 
Like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Romans  had  been  lost;  and  Horace  gives  us  no  very  favourable  opi- 
no  conception  of  that  mysterious  union  of  semi-  nion  of  their  excellence.  Accurately  speaking,  the  Ko- 
ment,  passion,  and  sympathy,  which  constitutes  love,  mans  possessed  no  comedy.  We  shall  not  indulge  any 
founded  on  esteem  and  approved  by  reason,  and  which  criticism  concerning  the  elegance  of  Terence,  or  the 
Christianity  has  done  so  much  to  cherish  and  nia-  broad,  coarse  humour  of  Plautus,  but  merely  observe, 
ture.  The  Oppian  law  restricted  the  women  from  riding  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Roman  comedies  were 
openly  in  carriages  and  wearing  certain  articles  of  dress  : taken  from  Menander  and  Philemon.  In  fact,  their 
the  authority  of  the  husband,  bv  the  laws  of  Romulus  plots  and  characters  were  but  a mere  transcript  of  Attic 
and  Numa,  was  as  absolute  over  the  wife  as  over  a child,  comedy,  and  the  Romans  were  content  to  behold  Greek 
excepting  that  he  could  never  sell  her  as  a slave,  and  manners,  customs,  and  sentiments  represented  on  their 
•hat  she  had  nominally  the  rights  of  a Roman  citizen,  stage  in  Roman  masquerade.  Hence  Julius  Caesar  calls 
If  he  had  no  children,  too,  she  was  his  heir,  otherwise  Terence  •*  dimidiatus  Menander.'*  The  style  of  Plautus 
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Rome,  was  so  obscene  And  rude,  that  he  became  obsolete, 
■^■v^weven  in  the  days  of  Horace:  he  had  little  conception 
of  what  was  elegant,  and  no  powers  of  sensibility  for 
what  was  affecting.  Lucretius,  however,  amidst  much 
philosophical  ci ror  displayed  in  a turgid  styl  •,  discloses 
a rich  imagination;  and  such  bursts  of  poetry,  of  fancy, 
and  of  feeling  occasionally  appear,  amidst  much  dry 
and  abstruse  discussion,  in  bis  “ I)e  Natura  rerum, * as 
abundantly  prove  the  author  to  have  been  no  mean  rival 
of  the  Mantuan  bard.  Injustice  to  Lucretius,  too,  as 
u writer,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  tongue  was  remarkably  unfavourable  to  conveying 
philosophical  truth  in  verse.  The  literature  of  the  Romans 
was  at  a low  ebb,  and  in  a most  unpolished  suite  until 
the  Augustan  era.  They  hat!  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  matchless  models  of  Greek  genius ; they  enjoyed 
a free  government ; and  yet  they  did  not  produce  a 
single  name,  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  winch  etui 
at  all  compare  with  any  one  of  the  immortal  writers  of 
Greece.  The  Romans  were  by  no  means  a commercial 
people,  and  were  deficient  in  painters  and  sculptors. 
Architects,  indeed,  they  had,  whose  mighty  genius  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  such  structures  as  the  Ca- 
pitol, Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  triumphal  Arch 
of  Trajan.  These  buildings,  however,  were  erected  ra- 
ther iu  the  decline  than  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
and  when  they  must  have  improved  themselves  upon 
models  of  Greece  within  their  reach,  even  while 
they  affected  to  despise  them.  Virgil  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  defects  of  his  countrymen  in  the  fine  arts, 
that,  in  pure  envy  of  the  Greeks,  he  even  congratulates 
them  upon  their  ignorance,  and  says  that  unns,  not 
arts,  were  their  peculiar  province.  Cato  the  censor, 
upon  the  dismission  of  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  made 
use  of  the  same  reasoning  and  argument : 

Kscvdmt  alii  ftpirantia  niollitis  xn», 

Credo  eqiudrtm  : viro«  durvnl  Hr  manaon  rultui; 

Cralrant  rau«a*  nu'lia*  ; orlique  mcatm 
Ilrscribcitt  radio,  ct  snrsvntia  tidrra  disrant. 


To  rrgrir  iiuprrio  papula*,  Roinmir  inrinenUi ; 

Hx  tibi  rruut  nrt<e»  ; pncitquc  iaipoticrc  murem, 

I'arccrc  subject!*,  ct  dcbaUarc  tuperbu*. 

AUtrid,  L vi.  v.  847—855. 
IxTotbcn  better  mould  the  running  mats 
Of  nielaU,  aud  inform  tlx;  breathing  braa»  ; . 

And  aoften  into  Arab  a marble  face.  j 

Plead  better  at  the  bar;  describe  the  titter. 

And  when  the  star*  (Wend,  and  when  they  rue. 

But  Rome!  *ti«  tbine  alone,  will*  awful  rwa y,  y 

To  role  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 

I>j*poun£  peace  and  war  tby  n.»n  majuUc  way ; y 

To  tame  the  proud;  thr  fetter'd  »!avc  to  free  : — 

There  arc  imperial  art*,  and  worthy  thee.  Dryden. 

Quintilian  was  more  candid,  and,  in  weighing  the 
respective  literary  merits  of  the  two  claimants,  frankly 
awards  the  palm  to  Greece.  The  great  body  of  the 
Homan  people  were  by  no  means  imbued,  nor  even 
tinctured  with  a love  of  letters;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  pri- 
vileged orders.  Colloquial  Greek  words,  indeed,  vtfre 
as  common  as  French  phrases  are  with  ourselves; 
and  Juvenal  alludes  to  this  custom,  Sat.  vi.  19.  Z+)tj 
cm  $vxn  *.  hut  the  Roman  character  was  too  stern  to 
allow  many  of  her  citizens  to  imbibe  the  elegances  of 
literature ; and  totally  deficient  in  that  enthusiasm, 
that  poetical  temperament,  that  vivid  perception  of 
beauty,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  manners  of  the  two  people  materially 
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affected  their  poetry.  In  Homer  we  hate  boldness  and  Mi*cWl«A*- 
sublimity:  in  Virgil  elegance  and  majesty.  But  where  hutwy. 
amongst  the  Latins  shall  we  find  the  sublimities  ofs 
Pindar,  or  the  light  sallies  and  playful  elegance  of  the 
hard  of  Tcos? 

$ VI.  Miscellaneous  history. 

The  line  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Italy,  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  partakes  of  the  confusion  of  nil  the 
early  periods  of  profane  history.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  Liiiu  monarchy  existed  about  600  ) ears  a.c. 
and  whs  established  hv  Janus  ; but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  Etrurians  and  Latins,  except  generally  as  consider- 
able nations  in  Italy.  The  names  which  remain  to  us  of  Ancirnt 
the  kings  of  Latium,  be  fore  the  arrival  of  .Eneas,  are  kin**. 
Picus,Faunus,und  Lit  t inns;  then  follow  .Eneas,  Ascanius, 

Sylvius,  and  a long  list  of  monarchs,  some  of  whom  ore 
probably  fabulous.  The  only  fact  upon  which  wc  can 
fix,  during  a considerable  number  of  years,  is  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Concerning  the  precise  time, 
however,  when  this  event  took  place,  there  is  a great 
discrepancy  of  opinion  amongst  nistorians  and  clirono- 
logists.  Romulus  chose  Mount  Palatine  for  the  situ- 
ation of  his  infant  city.  For  an  account  of  the  actions 
of  that  prince,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  separate 
article  Romulus,  already  given.  It  is  certain  that  he  Rom,,]*,, 
was  slain  n.  c.  711,  and  was  worshipped  as  a god 
after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus : hence 
the  Roman  citizens  in  later  days  were  called  Quirites. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Romulus  an  interregnum  took 
place,  occasioned  by  disputes  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  who  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a king,  the  senate  took  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands.  It  was  at  last  settled 
that  the  Romans  should  choose  the  king,  but  that  he 
must  he  a Satync.  They  elected,  b.  c.  708,  Nuum 
Pompilius,  who  was  a famous  Sabine  philosopher,  and 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  not  for  military  exploits, 
but  for  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  the  arts  of  life.  This 
prince  paid  great  attention  to  religious  matters,  and 
divided  the  ministers  of  religion  into  eight  classes. 

He  dedicated  a temple  to  Janus,  which  was  to  be  closed 
in  peace  and  open  in  war.  He  improved  their  laws, 
encouraged  agriculture,  distributed  the  citizens  into 
separate  bodies,  according  to  their  trades  or  profes- 
sions, and  reformed  the  Roman  calendar.  See  Numa. 

Plutarch  relates  that  Romulus  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months  only, but  that  Nuina  added  the  two  months  which 
w'rre  wanting,  and  also  the  intercalary  days.  He  Nam*, 
reigned  forty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tullus Tullus. 
Hostilius,  who  was  elected  both  by  the  people  and 
the  senate,  n.  c.  665;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  upon 
the  throne  when  a quarrel  arose  between  the  Albans 
and  the  Romans.  Both  parties  took  the  field ; and  as 
neither  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 

Tullus  Hostilius  and  Suffetius,  the  Alban  general, 
agreed  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  a personal  combat 
of  three  warriors,  chosen  from  each  side.  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  there  were  three  brothers 
in  each  camp  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  valour. 

Their  names  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiam : the  former  Horn  *, 
were  Romans,  the  latter  Albans.  These  champions CcrktiL 
voluntarily  offered  to  decide  the  difference  betweeu 
their  respective  nations;  which  being  assented  to  on 
both  sides,  the  Roman  and  Alban  heroes  advanced 
against  each  other.  Before  they  engaged,  they  quitted 
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Romt.  their  weapons,  and  embraced  in  tear* : they  then  flew 
v^w-to  arms,  end  each  impetuously  charged  his  adver- 
Froiu  K»r\.  Tlir  « ottibul  vrns  long  doubtful,  but  at  last  one 
a.  m.  of  the  Horalii  fell,  mortally  wounded;  and  the  sc- 
3293.  cond  soon  afterwards  expired  upon  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  brother.  The  remaining  Horatius  was  still  un- 
7H t hurt,  and,  as  the  Alban  champions  were  all  wounded, 
u>  he  pretended  to  fly.  By  this  stratagem,  the  Roman, 
a.  m.  separating  them,  slew  each  of  the  O'uriatii  singly,  as 
3498.  they  pursued  him  at  unequal  distances,  before  either 
^7c.  could  come  up  to  assist  the  other,  and  seizing  their 
506.  armour,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  On  entering 
the  city,  he  was  met  by  his  sister,  who  perceiving 
amongst  flic  trophiea  of  his  victory  a robe  which  she 
had  wrought  for  one  of  the  Curiatii  who  was  her 
lover,  covered  with  his  blood,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
loud  complaints.  '1  his  so  enraged  the  triumphant 
barbarian  that  he  slew  her  on  the  spot ; while  his 
father,  equally  unnatural,  applauded  the  deed,  and, 
considering  his  daughter  as  a disgrace  to  the  family, 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Horatian 
sepulchre  ; a circumstance  which  has  repeatedly  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  song  of  the  poet  and  the 
pencil  of  the  painter.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die 
for  this  atrocious  outrage,  but  was  pardomd  on  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Soon  afterwards  Tulin*  made 
war  upon  the  Fidenutes  and  Veientes : and  being 
joined  by  the  Alban  troops  under  Sufletius,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy.  Before  the  battle  began, 
however,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tullus,  the  Albans 
wheeled  round,  and  retreated  to  a rising  ground.  Un- 
daunted at  this,  the  Roman  general  chnrged  the  op- 
posite armies,  and  having  utterly  overthrown  the  Fide- 
nates  and  Veientes,  prepared  to  punish  the  perfidv  of 
SufletniH.  lie  invested  Alba  Linga,  put  the  Alban 
general,  and  his  chief  adviser*  to  death,  and  having 
destroyed  the  town,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
Tiillus  next  turned  his  triumphant  arms  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Sabines,  and,  having  gained  a great 
victory  over  them,  he  dictated  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
Some  years  after,  these  Sabines  inv  aded  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory in  return,  but  were  defeated  by  him  in  a pitched 
battle.  Tullus  died  soon  afterwards,  having  reigned 
Aac«>  thirty-three  years.  Ancus  Martins  was  chosen  by  the 
Martins.  senate  and  people  to  succeed  him  a.  c.  (534.  The  new 
king  made  war  upon  the  latins  for  their  infractions  upon 
former  treat ies,rav  ged  their  country, and  defeated  them 
in  a general  engagement.  H*  successively  triumphed 
over  the  Fidenate*,  the  Veientes,  the  Y'olsci,  and  the 
Sabines.  The  senate  decreed  him  a triumph  for  his 
two  decisive  victories  over  the  people  of  Veii.  Under 
the  reign  of  this  enterpnzing  prince  Rome  was  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretriiis,  founded  the  harbour  and  city 
of  Ostia  upon  the  Tiber,  and  died,  after  a pros- 
perous reign  of  twenty-four  years ; leaving  two  sons, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  an  illus- 
Tarquiniu*  *r‘ous  senator  and  patrician.  Upon  this  event  the 
Prise u*.  ambitious  Tarquin  determined  upon  seizing  the  vacant 

throne : the  eldest  son  of  Ancus  Martins  being  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  nnd  the  other  a mere  infant,  he 
judged  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  supplant  them,  and 
accordingly,  by  an  artful  harangue,  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  invtst  him  with  the  regal  power.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  made  a hundred  new 
senators,  in  order  to  increase  hi*  interest  in  that  illus- 


trious body.  His  first  war  was  waged  against  the  I.a-  MUccllawe- 
tius.  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  the  honours  of  a > m»  history, 
triumph  were  decreed  him  at  Rome.  The  people  of 
Etruria  next  engaged  his  attention.  This  nation,  after  Fr,,m 
ravaging  the  Roman  territories,  besieged  and  took  Fi- 
dome,  which  was  the  key  of  the  Roman  strength.  Tar-  3-93. 
quin,  ho  ' over,  entering  the  field  with  a large  army,  n.  c. 
entirely  defeated  them,  and  recovered  the  place.  The  711. 
Etrurians  now  gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  on  •« 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  king  of  Rome  as  their  *•  **• 
sovereign.  They  accordingly  sent  Tarquin  the  badge*  3498. 
of  royalty,  consisting  of  a crown  of  gold,  an  ivory  sceptre,  u.  r. 
and  a purple  robe,  and,  decorated  with  these  regalia,  50(5. 
he  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  After  this  success  he  di- 
rected his  attention  towards  beautifying  the  citv,  built 
its  walls  with  stone,  and,  according  to  Livy  uud  Pliny, 
constructed  its  aqueducts.  He  next  turned  hi-*  arms 
against  the  Sabines.  In  the  first  campaign  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  on  former  occasions ; but  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  hr  took  the  field  with  better 
fortune.  He  rapidly  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the 
Sabine  camp,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  arms 
of  the  Sabines  floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Tiber, 
announced  the  victory  at  Rome  before  the  couriers 
could  arrive  with  their  dispatches.  After  this  buttle 
Tarquin,  according  to  Livy,  entered  the  territories  of 
the  Sabines,  who  were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans 
in  another  great  battle,  and  their  cumn  was  taken. 

In  the  next  year  the  Sabines  appeared  in  the  field  early, 
hut  would  not  venture  beyond  their  entrenchments. 

Tarquin  blockaded  their  camp;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
vigilance,  the  Sabine  general  contrived  to  make  his 
escape.  The  year  succeeding,  the  two  powers,  having 
opened  the  campaign,  determined  to  put  the  whole  to 
the  issue  of  a battle.  Tarquin’*  good  fortune  again 
attended  him;  the  enemv  were  defeated  on  all  sides;  and 
the  Romans  returned  laden  with  spoils.  He  now  granted 
peace  to  the  Sabines  on  condition  of  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  fortresses ; nnd  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
umph. In  commemoration  of  this  war.  the  conqueror 
laid  the  foundation  of  a temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  ; and  this  building  afterwards  became  the 
far-famed  cnpitol.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  palace,  by  some  conspirators,  instigated 
to  the  crime  bv  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins.  Remus 
Tullius,  Tarquin*  son-in-law.  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  according  to  Livv,  ascended  the  * throne, 
n.  c.  573.  He  was  originally  a slave  (whence  his  sur- 
name, Serving),  and  had  successively  become  a Roman  SctIw* 
citizen,  patrician,  and  senator.  The  •commencement  TulBa*. 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigue*  of  the  sons 
of  Martins,  nnd  the  senate;  whkh  seems  scarcely  to 
accord  with  the  testimony  of  Livy,  that  this  important 
body  consented  to  his  elevation.  Serving,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  aAections  of  the  people,  whom  he 
promised  to  protect  against  the  encroachments  both  of 
the  senate  and  the  patricians.  Averse  to  war,  he  was 
still  under  the  necessity  of  chastising  the  rebellion  of 
the  Veientes  and  Etrurians  ; and,  after  a long  and 
arduous  content,  was  successful.  About,  this  time 
Tannquil.  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  diet!.  Before  her 
death.  Servius  was  elected  king  by  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  senate,  according  to  some  writers,  still  with- 
holding its  -onsent.  After  his  Etrurian  expedition,  he 
enlarged  Ri  me  by  taking  in  two  other  hills,  added  a 
fourth  tribe  to  tho  llireo  appointed  by  Romulus,  and 
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Time,  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  grandsons  of  Tarquin, 
Lucius  Tarquinius  and  Arunx.  The  Etrurians  revolted 
ttxjta  during  the  celebration  of  these  marriages,  but  w<*r®  again 
defeated.  He  instituted  the  census  at  Home;  a law 
‘ _ ‘ which  compelled  all  the  Homan  citizens  to  give  an  ac- 
n.  c,  count  of  tr.cir  names,  family,  and  effects;  by  means 
711.  of  which  the  taxes  were  laid  according  to  the  ability 
,w  of  the  {a  rson  upon  whom  they  were  imposed.  He  di- 
vided  the  citizens  into  six  classes,  and  the  classes  into 
. ,98.  centuries.  He  ordered  that  the  freedmen,  or  “liberti," 
B.  c.  should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Homan  citizens;  and 
50b.  convinced  the  senate  of  the  policy  of  this  law,  to  which 
they  assented.  He  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance 
Death  of  with  the  Sabines  and  Latins.  This  excellent  monarch 
bertim.  was  at  last  murdered  by  the  orders  of  his  son-in-law, 
Tarquin,  who  was  prompted  to  this  crime  by  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  Servius.  Tarquin  seized  upon  the  throne 
B.  c.  529,  and  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
“ Proud.”  The  man  who  had  waded  to  the  throne 
through  the  blood  of  his  father-in-law,  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  act  towards  his  people  as  a 
mild  and  benevolent  monarch : but  atrocious  as  was  the 
conduct  of  Tarauin,  that  ofTullia  must  be  considered  as 
still  wore  revolting.  She  not  only  prompted  him  to 
murder  her  own  father  and  seize  upon  his  crown,  but, 
upon  her  return  from  the  forum,  she  drove  a chariot 
ever  the  yet  panting  body  of  her  pareut,  left  by  his 
u-sussins  in  the  public  road,  and  dyed  its  wheels  with 
that  blood  which  was  the  fountain  of  her  own.  Both 
Tarquin  and  Tullia,  previous  to  this  murder,  had  dis- 
solved their  respective  conjugal  relations,  and  now 
formed  an  incestuous  marriage  with  each  other. 
Ta.q*4lulu»  The  disposition  of  the  new  king  was  soon  felt  by  a 
buperbiu.  proscription  of  all  virtue  and  public  spirit.  Willi 
him  virtue  and  ability  were  unpardonable  crimes,  and 
villany  was  ulonc  acceptable.  He  put  Marcus  Junius 
and  one  of  his  sons  to  death,  on  account  of  their 
popularity  and  affluence ; Brutus,  the  other  son,  only 
escaped  by  counterfeiting  madness.  Apprehensive  of 
a revolt  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  he  pro- 
cured himself,  by  intrigue,  to  be  made  generalissimo 
of  the  Latin  forces.  He  then  turned  lus  arms  against 
the  Volsci  and  the  Sabines,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
bein';  victorious,  gave  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers,  ex  • 
ccpiiug  one- lenth  of  the  spoils,  which  he  reserved  to 
Jinish  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Gabini  made  war  upon  him,  with  various 
success,  during  seven  years;  until  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
his  eldest  son,  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour  by 
pretending  to  flee  from  his  father  as  n tyrant,  and,  being 
received  by  them  without  suspicion,  obtained  almost  the 
entire  government  of  their  chief  city,  Gabii.  He  now 
sent  a message  to  his  father,  to  request  his  commands 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the  place;  and  Tarquin  is 
represented  by  Livy  as  giving  no  other  answer  to  the 
embassy  than  what  was  indicated  by  perpetually  strik- 
ing off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  m his  garden, 
as  he  gave  the  messengers  an  interview.  Sextus,  in- 
terpreting this  to  point  out  to  him  the  necessity  of 
removing  all  the  principal  persons  at  Gabii,  immedi- 
ately commenced  a course  of  arbitrary  prosecution 
/iguiusl  Uic  chiefs  of  the  place,  devoting  many  of  them 
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to  death  upon  the  slightest  pretences,  and  dividing  Mi«*0«nr- 
tht-ir  effects  amongst  the  people.  Having  thus  reduced  °u» history, 
their  capital  to  perfect  rc«istle<*ness,  he  handed  it  ovcrN 
to  the  possession  of  his  father,  it.  c.  600.  Rome 
was  now  in  a state  of  profound  peace,  and  Tarquin 
employed  the  people  in  finishing  the  capilol.  This 
temple,  which  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  bill 
Tarpeius,  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground,  was  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  long.  The  dome  of  the  building  was  gilt  both 
within  and  without.  It  contained  three  chapels,  one 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  another  to  Juno,  and  a third 
to  Minerva.  Soon  afterwards,  a war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  Rutuli  and  the  Homans,  Tarquin  laid  siege 
to  Ardea ; when  an  incident  occurred  which  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  monarchy.  Spxtus  Tarquinius 
and  Collatinus  conversing  together,  with  other  officers, 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  wives,  a dispute 
arose,  and  they  determined  to  settle  it  by  ascertain- 
ing which  was  the  lady  who  was  best  employed  at 
home.  They  accordingly  hastened  to  Home,  where 
the  princesses  were  revelling;  but  Lucretia,  the  wife 
of  Collutinus,  was  spinning  amongst  her  maidens;  and 
to  her,  of  course,  the  meed  of  merit  was  conceded. 

Sextus,  struck  with  her  beauty,  was  inflamed  with 
unhallowed  desires.  A short  tune  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  the  house,  entered  Lucretia**  bed  chamber 
at  midnight,  and,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  by 
menaces  and  force,  accomplished  his  iniquitous  pur- 
pose. Lucretia,  next  day,  summoned  her  husband  to 
meet  her  father  Lucretius,  Publius  Valerius,  after- 
wards called  Poplirola,  and  Lucius  Junius,  surnamed 
Brutus,  on  account  of  his  passing  for  an  idiot  at 
Tarquin’s  court,  after  the  murder  of  his  father.  She 
acquainted  the  assembly  with  her  injuries,  and  the 
author  of  them,  and  declaring  herself  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  disaster,  plunged  a dagger  into  her  bosom,  Death  «>f 
and  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  Upon  this  Junius  Brutus  L"efelia* 
drew  near,  and  seizing  (he  poignard  yet  warm  with 
her  blood,  solemnly  swore  upon  it,  that  he  would 
avenge  her  wrongs  upon  the  head  of  Tarquin,  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt ; an  oath  which  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  whole  assembly.  Brutus  instantly  cou-  ExpuWow 
vened  the  senate,  who  unhesitatingly  voted  the  expul-  2* 
sion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  4rv*u"'' 
for  ever.  He  next  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Lu- 
cretia iu  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  called  upon 
them  to  revenge  her  injuries  os  their  own.  The  multi- 
tude with  one  consent  supported  the  vote  of  the  senate 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ; die  name  of  kingdom 
was  to  lie  exchanged  for  that  of  commonwealth,  and  the 
office  of  king  for  that  of  consul:  and  from  this  period 
to  the  fall  of  Home,  even  after  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chical government,  no  ruler  dared  to  assume  the  royal 
title.  They  theu  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  solemnly  elected  Junius  Brutus  ana  Tarquinius 
Collatinus  consuls  for  the  year.  Tarquin  being  de- 
serted by  Ins  array,  according  to  Livy,  fled  to  Care,  in 
Etruria ; and  thus  ended  the  regal  government  of 
Home,  having  lasted  about  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years,  yielding  to  the  consular  administration, 
b.  c.  506. 
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THE  TRAGIC  POETS  OF  GREECE; 


WITH  A VIEW  OF  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 


X3C1IYLUS,  FLOURISHED  ABOUT  B.  C.  500. 

SOPHOCLES^ . B.  C.  480. 

EURIPIDES, C.  460. 


Origin  of 
the  Greek 
Tragedy. 


The  tragic  poetry  of  Greece,  as  we  find  it  in  the  sur- 
viving plays  of  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
forms  a class  of  imaginative  works,  entirely  distinct 
from  every  other  which  we  can  distinguish  in  the  trea- 
sures which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
If,  indeed,  wc  reject  the  claim  of  the  French  tragedians 
to  be  its  faithful  disciples,  it  will  stand  entirely  alone. 
In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  our  biographical  detail 
of  the  lives  of  its  great  masters,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  this  mighty  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  genius  in 
its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  perfection. 

The  elements  of  the  dramatic  art  seem  to  be  almost 
as  universal  as  the  human  mind.  In  the  lowest  stages 
of  civilization,  we  discover  rude  and  barbarous  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  the  pleasure  which  it  is  calculated  to 
impart.  In  China,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
sea,  the  inhabitants,  secluded  from  the  influence  of 
European  examples,  participate  in  amusements  re- 
sembling, in  species,  those  of  the  theatre.  We  observe 
children,  in  their  earliest  pastimes,  becoming  the 
imitators  of  their  eldera  and  superiors;  not  only  in- 
dulging in  the  mimicry  of  objects  immediately  before 
them,  but  framing  out  for  themselves  fancied  simili- 
tudes of  things,  of  which  they  can  only  have  very 
partial  knowledge ; “ a wedding,  or  a festival ; a mourn- 
ing, or  a funeral and  thus,  eagerly  going  out  of  them- 
selves towards  objects  which  have  acquired  a hold  on 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  they  exhibit  man  as,  in 
the  theatrical  sense,  an  m/ing,  before  he  arrives  at  the 
dignity  of  a thinking , being.  It  can  be  no  just  occasion 
of  surprise  then,  that  in  Greece,  where  poetry  had, 
in  Homer,  found  almost  its  utmost  maturity  in  its 
earliest  youth,  the  drama  should  have  obtained  a 
speedy  triumph,  and  have  flourished  under  very  favour- 
able auspices. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  trace  the  Greek  tragedy  to 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  its  first  hints  and  be- 
ginnings may  probably  be  referred  to  a more  poetical 
source.  The  rhapsodists,  the  original  poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  religious  instructors  of  Greece,  were 
also,  in  reality,  its  earliest  actors.  They  accompanied 
their  recitations,  doubtless,  with  such  gestures,  and 
delivered  them  with  such  intonations,  as  they  thought 
would  most  powerfully  assist  in  bringing  the  scenes 
which  they  were  describing  before  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  texture  of  the  epic 
poem,  an  essential  difference  from  that  of  ike  tragedy ; 
because,  in  the  former,  events  are  related  by  a 
person,  who,  whether  they  are  joyous  or  pathetic, 
professes  no  immediate  interest  in  them,  but  cootem- 
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plates  them  as  irrevocable  and  past,  and  therefore  TreeicPocu 
regards  them  with  a degree  of  composure;  while,  Greece, 
in  the  Utter,  we  have  the  actual  contest,  as  a thing  41  * 

present ; the  struggle  of  human  powers  and  passions, 
or  their  vain  resistance  against  a destiny  above  them. 

But  this  real  distinction,  which  now  so  completely 
separates  the  two  species  of  composition,  must  almost 
have  disappeared  in  the  impassioned  declamation  of  a 
rhapsodise,  who  would  seem  actually  to  see  the  themes 
of  his  muse  in  solemn  vision ; and,  in  reciting  his  own 
poetry,  renew  the  inspiration  by  which  it  was  originally 
prompted.  At  least,  nothing  could  more  readily  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a drama,  not  as  a rude  game,  but  a 
high  poetical  work,  than  those  noble  effusions.  Homer, 
no  doubt,  in  his  joumeyings  as  a sacred  bard,  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a great  actor;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  two  greatest  poets  whom  human 
nature  has  ever  produced,  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and 
Shakespeare,  together  with  AUchylus  and  Sophocles, 
should  have  exercised  an  art  which  is  now  so  frequently 
stigmatized  as  degrading. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  peculiar  ceremo-  Ceremonies 
niais  practised  in  honour  of  Bacchus  were  the  imme-  j"  honour  of 
diate  means  of  developing  the  materials  of  the  tragic 
art,  and  giving  to  it  a distinctiveness  which  it  did  not 
before  possess — “ a local  habitation,  and  a name.'"  We 
are  tola  that  it  was  customary  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
to  sacrifice  a he-goat,  as  that  animal  was  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  god,  in  consequence  of 
the  injuries  the  vine  sustained  from  its  bite.  On  those 
occasions,  religious  hymns  were  chaunted  in  honour  of 
the  festive  deity,  and  rustic  poets  and  reciters  contended 
for  the  prize  of  victory.  At  first,  the  compositions  pro- 
duced on  these  occasions  were  merely  lyrical.  Soon, 
however,  to  relieve  the  singer,  and  vary  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  audience,  interlocutors  were  introduced, 
who  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  short  narra- 
tives of  some  heroic  event;  originally,  perhaps,  having 
some  relation  to  the  god  of  wine,  or  his  votaries,  but 
soon  assuming  a more  general  and  diversified  character. 

Thespis  and  Phrynicus  added  a little  to  this  idea,  by 
making  one  entire  story  occupy,  in  continuation,  all 
the  pauses  of  the  song.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
provement, the  odes  became,  in  some  degree,  subordi- 
nate to  the  narration,  and  seemed  to  interrupt  it  at  the 
intervals.  Still,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  majority  of 
antiquarian  critics,  dialogue  was  unknown;  on  which 
supposition,  we  must  give  to  ABschyhis  the  praise  of 
having  absolutely  invented  tragedy.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, most  probable,  that  some  rude  beginnings  of  the 
2 H 
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drama,  preceded  these  mighty  exertions,  by  which  he 
rendered  it  almost  perfect.  Certaiu  it  is,  that  before 
his  time,  Greece  had  no  regular  theatre.  The  faces  of 
the  performers  were  merely  stained  with  the  lees  of 
wine,  and  they  exhibited  themselves  in  the  cart  of 
Thespis  as  on  a mountebank-stage.  To  /Eschylus,  there- 
fore, belongs  the  unquestionable  praise,  not  only  of 
having  breathed  into  the  dramatic  art  its  life,  spirit, 
and  undying  energy,  but  of  having  invested  it  with  all 
its  external  pomp,  decoration,  and  grandeur.  It  sprung 
up,  like  a scene  of  splendid  enchantment,  at  the  magic 
touch  of  his  genius.  Before,  however,  we  particularly 
examine  this  matchless  creation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  the  facts  which  have  descended  to  us,  respecting 
the  persona)  history  of  its  author. 

The  birth  of  .Eschylus  took  place,  according  to  the 
old  scholiast,  in  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad ; but  it  seems 
to  be  the  better  opinion  that  this  event  occurred  in  the 
sixty-third,  i.  e.  about  &.  c.  528.  He  was  a native  of 
the  village  of  Eleusis,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  there,  who  professed  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
first  inhabitant*  of  the  region.  His  fathers  name  was 
F.uphorion,  who  scorns  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  his  children.  All  his  three  sons  distinguished  them- 
selves most  honourably  in  the  great  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  one,  in  addition  to  his  military  exploits, 
has  contributed  works  to  the  glory  of  his  age,  and 
the  delight  of  the  world,  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
destroy. 

It  is  fabled  of  jEschylus,  that,  when  asleep  in  a vine- 
yard, in  his  early  youth,  Bacchus  appeared  to  him  in 
a dream,  and  commanded  him  to  write  tragedies. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authentic  record,  or  even 
probable  conjecture,  of  the  circumstances  which  di- 
rected his  mind  to  its  great  office.  His  first  represen- 
tations, we  arc  told,  were  exhibited  before  his  country- 
men when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  seems  to  have  at  once  conceived  and  executed  the 
plan  of  a theatre,  to  have  given  to  the  dialogue  its 
bounds,  and  to  the  chorus  its  office ; to  have  invented 
the  mask  and  the  buskin,  and  to  have  planned  the 
mechanism  of  the  stage,  and  embellished  it  with  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  scenery.  By  what 
gradations,  and  with  what  aids,  all  this  was  effected, 
we  are  unfortunately  ignorant.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  examine  particularly  the  work  itself  in  its  noble 
proportions  hereafter. 

Mighty  as  the  exertions  of  /Eschylus  were  to  render 
the  theatre  worthy  of  Athens,  he  did  not  rest  contented 
with  adorning  and  delighting  Greece.  He  showed 
himself  possessed  of  the  highest  spirit  and  courage  to 
defend  it  when  in  danger.  When  Datis  and  Aata- 
plvorines,  the  generals  of  Darius,  invaded  it,  he  hast- 
ened, with  his  two  brothers,  Cynagirus  and  Amynias, 
to  join  the  sacred  band  of  heroes  who  fought  and  con- 
quered at  Marathon.  'Die  most  honourable  mention 
was  made  of  them  all  for  their  eminent  and  peculiar 
prowess.  So  highly,  indeed,  did  our  poet  signalise 
himself  on  that  great  occasion,  that  in  Uic  picture  re- 
presenting the  battle,  where  Miltiadea,  for  his  sole  re- 
ward, was  represented  animating  and  leading  the 
troops,  the  portrait  of  iEschylus  was  drawn.  Shortly 
after,  his  brother  Cymegirns  was  appointed  one  of  four 
naval  commanders  against  & Persian  armament,  and 
assisted  in  dispersing  the  fleet,  manned  with  thirty, 


thousand  men,  with  only  a thousand  Greeks ; but  hcTrulcPucU 
fell  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  of  Grreoe. 


Wc  find  the  two  surviving  brothers  once  more  dis- ' v"'^* 

tiuguishing  themselves  against  the  common  foe,  in  the  *rota 
great  naval  engagement  at  Salami*.  Amynias  was  the  *1?** 
fir*t  to  attack  » Persian  ship,  which  he  shattered  in  J5u4. 
pieces,  and  killed  the  commander,  for  which  exploit  ».  c. 
extraordinary  honours  were  decreed  him.  In  the  course  500. 
of  the  action,  this  gallant  soldier,  having  loo  eagerly 
seized  one  of  the  hostile  vessels,  had  his  arm  severed 
by  a sabre,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  bis  life, 
when  JEschylus  preserved  him  from  furtner  harm.  In  ».  c. 
the  following  year,  the  poet  added  another  wreath  to  460. 
his  laurels  as  a hero  on  tne  field  of  Plateea,  where  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Greece  finally  de- 


livered from  all  risk  of  Persian  mastery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intrepid  and  fiery  .Eschylus  Hi*  work*, 
pursued  with  indefatigable  vigour  his  high  poetical  ca- 
reer. He  wrote  sixty-six  dramas,  in  thirteen  of  which  lie 
obtained  the  victory  over  all  his  rivals.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  the  author  of  several  satiric  pieces,  no 
vestige  of  which  has  reached  us.  Notwithstanding 
his  varied  and  eminent  deserts,  he  did  not  spend  the 
evening  of  his  days  tranquilly  among  his  countrymen, 
whom  lie  had  saved  by  his  valour  and  exalted  by  his 
geuius.  Ingratitude  was  the  vice  of  Athens : to  be 
distinguished  there  was  to  be  undone.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  minds  of  its  polished  citizens  were  so  en- 
tirely republican  that  they  could  not  endure  the  pre- 
sence even  of  superior  talent  or  virtue.  The  cause, 
however,  of  the  banishment  or  secession  of  AUchvlus 
is  variously  related.  It  has  been  attributed,  probably, 
with  great  injustice,  to  his  own  envy  or  disappointed 
ambition.  By  some,  be  is  said  to  have  tuken  offence 
at  the  prize  having  been  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  when 
very  young,  in  opposition  to  his  elder  claims ; by 
others,  to  have  been  disgusted  at  the  preference  shown 
to  Simonides,  in  an  elegy  written  on  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  first  allegation, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  Sophocles  could  never  have 
been  very  young  when  jEschylus  was  in  the  decline  of 
bis  age ; besides,  the  last  public  exhibition  of  the  latter 
was  that  of  his  great  trilogy,  which  so  fortunately  re- 
mains to  us,  consisting  of  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorsc, 
and  the  Furies,  which  obtained  the  prize.  And  the 
second  hypothesis  is,  on  every  ground,  improbable ; 
since  we  never  find,  on  any  other  occasion,  that  our 
bard  attempted  the  elegiac,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a con- 
test to  celebrate  a particular  battle  should  take  place 
thirty  years  after  the  event.  Suidas  attributes  lus  de- 
parture from  his  country  to  an  accident  which  took 
place  during  the  representation  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
when  the  seals  and  part  of  the  theatre  fell  down,  to  the 
great  terror  and  iniury  of  the  spectators.  Others, 
again,  allege  that  the  appearance  of  the  Furies,  fifty 
in  number,  in  his  tragedy  of  that  name,  was  so  terrific 
as  to  frighten  many  women  who  were  pregnant,  and 
cause  them  to  miscarry.  This  last  story  is  also,  in  all 
probability,  fabulous.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same 
piece  should  receive  the  prize,  and  occasion  tlia  banish- 
ment of  its  author;  and,  from  all  we  can  gather  of 
the  customs  of  ancient  Greece,  it  was  by  no  means 
usual  for  ffpiule*  to  attend  the  representations  of  the 
theatre.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  on  some  ground, 
probably  the  boldness  with  which  the  operations  of 
Olympus  were  unveiled  in  his  works,  jEschylu*  was 
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publicly  accused  of  blasphemy.  On  this  charge,  upon 
which  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  have  suffered,  the 
poet  was  condemnrd  to  die;  when  Amynias,  his  bro- 
ther, who  pleaded  his  cause,  exhibited  the  arm  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  hand  at  Salamis,  and  thus 
procured  a remission  of  the  sentence.  Struck,  how- 
ever, with  the  insult  offered  to  his  dignity,  and  shocked 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  the  veteran  poet 
left  Athens,  and  found,  at  the  court  of  Hicro,  king  of 
Syracuse,  a worthy  asylum.  That  prince,  the  great 
natron  of  philosophy  and  of  genius  at  that  period, 
honourably  received  and  cherished  him.  As  his  pro- 
tector was  then  engaged  in  laving  the  foundation  of  a 
city  called  .Etna,  he  celebrated  the  event  in  a tragedy 
of  that  name,  in  which  he  foretold  its  future  greatness. 
He  lived  for  several  years  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  in  a dig- 
nified renose.  The  manner  of  his  death,  as  commonly 
related,  is  singular.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking 
his  bald  head  for  a stone,  let  fall  a tortoise  upon  it, 
which  killed  him.  As,  however,  it  is  added  that  this 
event  occurred  in  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  which  had 
pronounced  that  he  should  die  by  a weapon  from 
neaven,  the  whole  story  wears  the  air  of  fable.  His 
death  occurred,  according  to  Stanley,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  Sicilians  bestowed  a mag- 
nificent funeral  on  his  remains,  which  were  interred  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gela,  near  his  residence.  Tragedies 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  funeral  solemnities, 
and  poets  to  have  contended  for  the  prize  at  his  tomb; 
in  adaptation  of  the  idea  by  which  games  of  a more 
athletic  cast  were  celebrated  over  the  ashes  of  ancient 
heroes. 

jEschylus  at  once  produced  and  perfected,  or  at  least 
gave  its  complete  stamp  to  the  Grecian  tragedy.  No 
sooner  did  he  exhibit  this  high  species  of  composition 
to  the  Athenians,  than  they  hailed  it  with  enthusiastic 
delight,  and  became,  as  in  an  instant,  a dramatic  peo- 
ple. This  will  appear  surprising  only  to  those  who 
regard  the  tragic  art  as  the  mere  power  of  exciting 
tears.  They  may  well  wonder  “ that  all  .the  world 
should  be  in  love  with"  grief.  The  great  difficulty 
which  many  critics  have  found  in  the  pleasure  expe- 
rienced by  men  from  exhibitions  of  pain  and  sorrow,  has 
arisen,  in  a great  degree,  from  a low  conception  of  the 
tragic  art.  The  true  poet  of  tragedy  does  not  appeal  to 
the  mere  sensibilities  of  men,  or  strive  to  agonize,  to 
lacerate,  and  tear  the  bosom.  Grief  is  the  mere  back- 
ground of  his  magnificent  pictures,  and  tends  by  its 
deep  shadowings  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  fine 
proportions,  and  set  off  their  native  grandeur.  We  are 
not  pleasingly  affected,  because  our  fellow-creatures 
are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  a state  of  suffering;  but 
because,  in  that  state,  they  display  those  noble  powers 
of  action,  or  of  endurance,  which  raise  nature  in  our 
own  esteem,  and  that  of  heaven.  Wc  exult  that  we 
belong  fo  a species  capable  of  such  greatness  of  soul, 
and  feel,  for  the  season  at  least,  a congenial  emotion 
with  the  mighty  beings  before  tis.  It  is  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  mental  energies,  of  high  passions,  and  high 
actions,  that  the  triumph  of  the  poet  consists.  The 
state  of  affliction  is  only  incidental ; it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  the  tragic,  because  in  that  condition  alone  can 
the  matchless  resources  of  the  heart  be  developed  in 
all  their  fulness.  It  is  in  the  struggle  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  material  part  of  our  nature  that  we  take  an 
interest  so  deep; — this,  however  remote  the  scene, 


comes  home  to  ourselves.  We  too  must  suffer  and  TracklVts 
die ; and  with  these  inevitable  ills  perpetually  before  uf  Gim-e. 
us,  it  is  delightful  to  see  others  nobly  suffering,  and 
triumphantly  dying— expressing,  in  their  feelings  and  *’ro,n 
their  deeds,  that  there  is  a principle  within  us  over  **• 
which  agony  and  death  have  no  power,  and  which  shall  ^504. 
live,  in  its  full  perfection,  after  these  its  earthly  foes  b-  c. 
shall  have  vanished  away.  By  the  struggle  and  con-  500. 

flict  alone  are  we  delighted  : it  is  the  cause  of  hums-  10 

nity,  and  therefore  our  own;  and  it  is  not  only  the  Ai  M* 
cause  of  humanity,  but  that  cause  as  struggled  for  by  3- >44. 
the  highest  members  of  our  race — not  always  indeed  ».  c. 
the  most  virtuous,  but  those  who  are  richest  in  energy,  4G0. 
passion,  feeling,  intellect — who  are  far  removed  from 
common  life  even  in  their  aberrations — and  who  show, 
in  their  errors  and  crimes,  that  man  is  a mighty 
being,  and  the  soul  a thing  of  high  capabilities  and 
a glorious  destiny.  When  the  pathos  would  become 
oppressive,  from  the  course  of  the  incident,  the  true 
poet  softens  it  by  some  images  of  gentleness  and 
love,  or  gprinkes  over  the  whole  rich  and  beautiful 
fancies  which  give  a tenderness  to  sorrow.  Tragedy 
ends  at  the  very  point  where  some  have  appeared  to 
imagine  that  it  begun — the  time  when  its  heroes  sink 
overwhelmed  by  their  distresses,  and  have  nothing  left 
them  but  ingloriously  to  suffer.  The  tragic  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  was  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  at  least,  in 
the  works  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles.  Its  persons  were 
rendered  as  high  and  dignified  as  possible  in  their  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  relations.  Sometimes  they 
were  the  deities  themselves,  or  their  immediate  des- 
cendants. Almost  all  of  them  were  united  by  various 
ties  of  birth  to  the  gods.  They  were  kings,  priests,  and 
heroes,  and  sometimes  united  in  themselves  the  qua- 
lities and  the  functions  of  them  all.  They  belonged 
to  those  illustrious  lines  of  the  mighty,  which  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  revere  as  connecting  their 
race  with  the  skies ; their  sufferings  rarely  proceed 
from  instruments  merely  mortal;  the  web  in  which  they 
are  entangled  is  not  woven  of  earth,  nor  of  an  earthly 
die ; all  the  horrors  shed  around  them  have  a sacred 
and  awe-breathing  character;  they  wear  “charmed 
lives.v  Some  ancient  crime,  or  terrible  curse,  pursues 
them,  perhaps, for  several  generations, and  every  attempt 
to  extricate  them  from  it  only  serves  to  show  the  feeble- 
ness of  man  in  comparison  with  the  dark  horrors  of 
fate  and  destiny.  They  seem  at  a vast  distance  from 
ordinary  mortals  ; and  we  view  them  through  a kind  of 
super-human  medium,  which  gives  to  all  tneir  darings 
and  sufferings  an  air  of  unearthly  grandeur.  Thus  our 
sympathy  with  them  is  never  rendered  oppressive;  it  is 
broken  by  the  semblance  of  long  antiquity,  and  by  feel- 
ings of  mysterious  reverence;  and  if  the  force  of  ima- 
gination alone  excites  these  emotions  in  us,  in  this  age 
of  scepticism  and  reason,  what  ideas  of  august  and 
super-human  greatness  must  have  been  called  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  of  these  high  representations, 
who  brought  with  them  the  emotions  of  a religious 
faith  which  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  pulses 
of  existence? 

We  have  already  seen,  in  estimating  the  poetry  of  Rriigl.*n 
Homer,  how  the  religion  of  the  Greek*  introduced  into 
their  efforts  of  imagination  a close  analogy  with  the  pfTMJ„c/,< 
plastic  arts,  which  became  complete  in  the  works  of  lion*, 
their  tragedians.  Fortunately  for  them,  it  wai  in 
the  drama  that  this  peculiar  style  arrived  at  its  utmost 
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Biography,  distinctiveness  and  perfection : for  it  wav  singularly 
adapted  for  die  theatre — far  more  so  than  the  con 
templative  or  picturesque  style  of  the  modems.  An 
excellent  living  writer*  has  indisputably  proved,  that 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  acted: — that  is  to*  sav,  those 
excellencies  for  which  his  genuine  idolaters  admire  and 
love  him,  cannot  be  bodied  forth  to  the  eye  in  palpable 
forms.  His  beauties  lie  so  deep ; they  are  too  delicate, 
internal,  or  aerial;  they  refer  too  much  to  the  most 
inward  movements  of  the  soul ; or  branch  out  into 
glorious  pictures  of  natural  freshness  and  joy,  for  any 
human  grace  of  form,  speech,  or  action,  to  express 
them  in  a theatre.  They  are  to  be  mused  and  dreamed 
over,  not  declaimed.  On  the  stage  he  is  admired  partly 
from  national  pride,  and  portly  for  excellencies  which 
are  possessed  by  far  inferior  aramatists.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  ancient  masters.  Their  triumphs 
over  the  mind  bore  an  immediate  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  statuary  and  the  sculptor.  They  excelled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
grace,  harmony,  and  proportion  of  form.  The  external 
world,  in  all  its  loveliness  and  glory,  was  the  material 
on  which  they  chiefly  delighted  to  employ  their  trun- 
scendant  skill.  Their  beauties,  therefore,  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  capable  of  being  bodied  forth  to  the  eye. 
Their  representations,  like  exquisite  statues,  required 
no  perspective ; and,  therefore,  they  were  not  incapable 
of  exhibition  on  the  stage.  A Hamlet,  or  a Lear,  can- 
not be  shewn  to  the  audience  as  Shakespeare  conceived 
them ; but  by  a happy  combination  of  nature  .and 
art,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
Helen  or  an  Apollo.  Spectator*  cannot  look  into  the 
mind  of  Othello,  and  survey  it  in  the  depth  of  its 
sorrows  or  its  joys,  its  excesses  of  hate  or  relapses  into 
love ; but  tliey  could  be  made  to  gaze  on  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  rock,  with  the  contest  of  earthly  ele- 
ments about  him.  Thus  the  poetic  beauties  of  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  which  were  most  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, were  capable,  by  the  combination  of  the  sister 
arts,  of  representation  to  a public  audience. 

The  Greek  As  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  were  thus  adapted  to 
theatres.  scenic  exhibition,  their  authors  enjoyed  every  assist- 
ance in  thus  displaying  them,  which  the  most  liberal 
expence  and  the  finest  exertions  of  talent  could  pro- 
cure. Their  works  were  represented  on  stages  capable 
of  exhibiting  temples  and  palaces  almost  in  their  real 
magnitude  and  gigantic  proportions.  The  decorations 
did  not  consist  of  tinsel  ornaments,  which  could  only 
glitter  by  artificial  light,  but  of  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  finest  arts.  The  great  events  they  cele- 
brated took  place  not  under  a contracted  roof,  but  be- 
neath the  cope  of  an  unclouded  sky,  with  which  the 
scene  was  formed  to  harmonize.  Neither  expencc  nor 
labour  was  spared  to  make  the  representation  perfect 
io  its  minutest  circumstances  ana  attendant  ceremo- 
nials. The  mask  and  the  buskin,  though  totally  u in- 
sulted to  our  dramatic  style,  were  the  elegant  appen- 
dages of  that  which  delighted  Athens.  As  the  chief 
object  to  he  attained  was  an  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture.  The  Greeks  never  desired  to 
lose  the  beautiful  in  the  passionate,  nor  consented  to 
sacrifice  loveliness  to  expression;  and,  therefore,  they 

* See  Mr.  Lunb'a  K**aj  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  u 
adapted  to  representation  at  the  Theatre.  Work*  of  C baric* 
Luub,  vol.  U.  p.  1. 
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admitted  only  such  a degree  of  agitation  as  consisted  TnglePorii 
with  the  preservation  of  dignity  and  grace.  Their  tra-  of  Greece 
girdles  displayed  a scries  of  pictures,  or  rather  groups,  v * 

exemplifying  beauty  in  action  or  repose;  and  thus  was 
a certain  sweetness  diffused  over  the  whole,  softening 
down  and  mellowing  the  more  violent  emotions  which 
the  catastrophe  might  otherwise  excite.  All  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  keeping;  the  “ gull  sad  music  of  hu- 
manity, not  harsh  nor  grating,"  breathed  from  the  pic- 
ture. Of  lire  dance,  and  solemn  music  which  accompa- 
nied the  choral  songs,  wc  are  now  unable  to  form  any 
conception ; but  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  they  partook 
of  the  general  feeling,  and  served  to  render  the  whole 
more  harmonious.  When  we  remember  these  circum- 
stances— when  we  consider  that  the  poets  whose  tra- 
gedies were  exhibited,  strove  in  various  ways  to  render 
the  exhibition  perfect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize  from 
their  compcti tors— when  we  call  to  mind  the  theatrical  Theatrical 
spirit  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  not  daily  gratified,  *“** 
but  only  received  the  object  of  its  desire  at  long  inter- 
vals and  on  high  occasions — and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  audience  themselves,  uniting  the 
keenest  sense  of  pleasure  from  excellence  with  the 
nicest  perception  of  defect — wc  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  intense  expectation  which  preceded,  and 
the  complete  harmony  which  attended,  a representa- 
tion of  the  works  of  tLe  great  tragedians  at  Athens. 

These  repesentations,  unquestionably,  assisted  in 
finishing  the  character  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
witnessed.  The  lowest  of  the  Athenian  populace 
found  at  the  theatre  a substitute  for  those  formal 
lessons  of  wisdom  delivered  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  which  they  were  precluded  from  at- 
tending. Hence  that  nice  sense  and  discrimination 
of  the  purity  of  their  language,  for  which  they  were 
celebrated.  To  this  class  of  men,  indeed,  it  is,  that 
a well-regulated  stage  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. It  is  to  them  in  the  place  of  literature,  as 
by  no  other  means  could  their  deficiency  in  the  finer 
parts  of  knowledge  be  so  well  supplied.  The  great 
moral  advantage  of  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
poetry,  is,  that  tliey  give  men  an  interest  in  things  out 
of  and  beyond  themselves,  which  pertain  not  to  every- 
day life,  nor  to  “ the  ignorant  present  time."  They 
excite  in  us  a tense  of  ideal  beauty,  and  delightfully 
lead  us  from  the  gross  pursuit  of  individual  interest, 
to  a high  communion  with  that  general  humanity  of 
which  we  are  too  ready  to  forget  that  we  are  par- 
takers. They  break  that  web  which  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and.  in  some  degree,  the  necessities  of  our  con- 
dition teach  us  to  weave  around  ourselves,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest  of  our  species,  and  in  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  imprisoned  ourselves,  like  the  silk 
worn,  to  toil  and  to  die.  They  connect  us  with  the 
past  ages  and  generations  of  the  world,  and  give  us 
intimations  of  tlie  destiny  reserved  for  us  in  die  rich- 
ness of  the  future.  Now,  in  some  degree,  the  repre- 
sentations of  tragedy  confer  similar  benefits  on  the 
people.  From  these  they  obtain  hints  of  a greatness 
above  common  nature—*4  glimpses  which  may  make 
them  lesq  forlorn."  Some  perception  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  grand  steals  impercciv&bly  over  them ; they  arc 
filled  with  ideas  of  lugh  passious  and  heroic  deeds, 
and  catch  a spark  of  generous  enthusiasm  from  the 
bright  and  noble  characters  personified  in  their  view. 

Thus  are  they  elevated  and  softened  into  men.  This 
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mograpfav.  was  the  ease.  in  n peculiar  decree,  at  Athens.  As 
' this  was  the  only  Grecian  city  which  excelled  in  the 
exhibition*  of  the  theatre,  ita  lowest  ciuxcns  exceeded 
the  chiefs  of  the  states  around  it  in  the  great  arts  of 
honourably  living  and  virtuously  enjoying.  They  united 
the  Spartan  zeal  for  freedom  and  the  glory  of  their 
country  with  a humanity,  elegance,  and  sense  of  re- 
fined pleasure,  which  the  barbarous  citizens  of  Lace- 
daemon thought  incompatible  with  the  sterner  and 
more  heroic  virtues. 

Among  the  moat  remarkable  differences  V* tween 
the  Greek  tragedies  and  those  of  modern  times  must 
Ttic  chorus,  he  classed  the  chom*.  The  original  cause  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  peculiar  feature  has  already  been  shown, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  mode  by  which  the  tragic  act  was 
developed  in  its  earliest  beginnings.  It  constituted  origi- 
nally the  whole  performance,  but  gradually  decreased  in 
importance  as  the  drama  proceeded.  We  may  even 
observe,  that  this  decline  in  its  functions  did  uot  stop 
with  the  e Sorts  of  the  first  of  those  great  tragedians 
whose  works  have  reached  us.  In  Aeschylus,  the  lyrical 
pieces  occupy  a far  greater  proportion  of  space,  com- 
pared with  the  dialogue,  than  in  Sophocles : and,  in 
Euripides,  they  are  often  altogether  detached  from 
the  plot,  or  linked  to  it  only  by  very  slender  ties, 
so  that  they  seem  rather  like  distinct  pieces  chaunted 
between  the  acts  to  give  rest  to  the  performers, 
than  necessary  ports  of  the  tragedy.  This  last  gra- 
dation, however,  was  in  the  decline  of  the  art.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  chorus  was  always 
regarded  by  the  ancient  critics  as  an  essential  portion 
of  the  Grecian  plays.  To  ns  it  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  render  the  action  improbable,  or  to  retard 
its  progress.  But  we  must  remember,  that  a dra- 
matic representation  was  regarded  in  a very  different 
light  by  the  Athenians,  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed 
at  the  present  time.  With  them  it  was  a religious 
solemnity ; with  us  it  is  a mere  amusement.  At  Athens 
it  occurred  but  rarely  while  we  have  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  it.  We  require,  therefore,  to 
heighten  our  pleasure,  or  even  to  prevent  our  uneasiness, 
more  pungent  stimuli.  To  make  a representation  popu- 
lar with  ns,  it  must  contain  much  of  action,  and  little  of 
repose.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
tastes  of  an  Athenian  audience  should  be  more  simple 
and  pure.  They  looked  to  the  lyrical  intermixtures  for 
moral  and  poetical  satisfaction;  and  would  have  thought 
their  absence  but  ill  atoned  for  by  more  of  variety, 
intrigue,  bustle,  situation,  or  incident,  They  required 
a strict  conformity,  not  to  ordinary  probabilities,  but 
to  the  ideal  in  beauty  aod  giandeur.  They  would  to- 
lerate no  defect  in  the  internal  harmony  of  the  ode ; 
but  if  this  was  unbroken,  they  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  their  pleasure,  that  the  question  should  be 
solved,  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  persons  should 
thus  openly  express  their  emotions.  Notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  the  pre- 
cise offices  of  the  chorus  seem  still  unsettled.  Horace'.-, 
rule  that  they  compose  differences,  moderate  the  pas- 
sions of  the  turbulent,  and  support  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  truth,  at  least  admits  of  many  striking  exceptions. 
So  far  from  acting  a mediatorial  or  reconciling  part, 
the  choral  band  are  sometimes  the  main  subjects  of  the 
tragedy.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Supplicants  of  JEs- 
cbylus,  the  piece  of  the  same  name  in  Euripides,  and 
in  the  Furies  of  the  former  tragedian,  in  many  other 
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instances,  also,  they  take  a decided  part  in  the  action ; TmricPoct* 
as  in  the  Choephoras,  where  they  excite  and  goad  on  afOwscr. 
Orestes  to  the  murder  of  his  mother ; a piece  of  revenge  ' ~ — 
which  is  always  represented  in  the  tragedies  founded 
on  it,  at  least  of  a doubtful  character.  Perhaps  the 
best  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  is,  that  this  part  of 
tragedy,  being  considered  us  requisite  in  order  to  its 
completion,  the  poet  was  frequently  compelled,  by  his 
subject,  to  place  the  chorus  in  characters  and  situa- 
tions which  appear  absurd  to  us,  but  which  the  Athe- 
nians wisely  chose  to  tolerate,  rather  than  be  deprived 
of  tiie  noble  poetry  to  which  it  gave  the  occasion. 

The  Greek  tragedians  have  often  bceu  extolled  for  a 
strict  observance  of  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and 

Elace,  and  the  moderns  have  been  censured  for  uot 
aving  studiously  followed  their  example.  From  this 
charge  the  latter  have  been  most  ably,  aud  we  think 
successfully  vindicated,  by  W.  A.  Schlegcl,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  dramatic  Literature.  Properly  understood, 
indeed,  the  first,  unity,  is  admitted  to  be  of  high  im- 
portance. It  seems  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
continuity  of  feeling  or  interest — a pervading  emotion, 
an  object,  and  a design — which,  on  its  development, 
should  leave  on  the  mind  a sense  of  completeness. 

This  appears  to  be  all  which  can  even  be  explained 
with  intelligibility  respecting  the  unity  of  action.  Those 
of  time  and  place,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  their  French  advocates,  were  never 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets.  In 
the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus.  the  watchman  appointed 
by  Clytemnestru  sees  the  signals  which  announce,  by 
a long  senes  of  lights,  the  full  of  Troy;  and  shortly 
after  the  hero  enters,  having,  since  die  commencement 
of  the  play,  performed  the  voyage  from  the  Tread  to 
Argos.  In  the  Supplicants  of  Euripides,  an  entire  ex- 
pedition is  arranged,  leaves  Alliens  for  Thebes,  and 
obtains  a victory  after  a hardly-contested  battle,  during 
a short  choral  ode,  at  the  close  of  which  a messenger 
arrives  with  a circumstantial  account  of  the  events  of 
the  field,  which  occupies  in  his  relation  three  times 
the  space  allotted  to  the  whole  series  of  occurrences. 

In  the  Trachinim  of  Sophocles,  the  voyage  from  Thes- 
saly to  Eubcea  is  three  limes  performed  during  the 
action.  That  the  events  of  the  play  do  not  ofteuer 
occupy  a longer  time,  is  probably  owing  to  the  stage 
having  never  been  left  empty  by  a division  into  acts, 
but  being  constantly  occupied,  during  the  pauses  of  the 
business, by  the  chorus.  Nor  is  it  true  that  no  change  of 
scene  ever  took  place  during  the  representations  of  the 
theatre  at  Athens.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  a removal 
of  the  place  of  action  necessarily  occurs  ; and  in  the 
Eumemdes  of  iEschylus,  it  is  actually  transferred  from 
Delphi  to  Athens.  That  this  variety  also  did  not  more 
frequently  occur,  may  be  traced  rather  to  necessity 
than  system.  The  decorations  of  the  Athenian  stage 
were  exceedingly  massive  and  costly,  and  could  not  be 
removed,  during  the  course  of  a play,  without  great 
delay  and  confusion.  But,  for  purposes  of  convenience 
and  effect,  the  back  scene  was  frequently  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  opened,  and  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
or  temple,  which  it  represented,  could  be  rendered  risi- 
ble to  the  spectators.  Hcoce  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
other  varieties  would  have  been  admitted,  had  they  been 
regarded  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise, 
that  those  entire  who  have  so  highly  extolled  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  these  trifles,  which  they  really  did  not 
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Biography.  observ*,  should  have  overlooked  those  high  and  pe- 
culiar  beauties  which  have  rendered  them  immortal. 
Frora  JEschylus,  though  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  al- 
a.  m.  most,  if  not  entirely,  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  has  been 
3504.  commonly  regarded  by  the  critics  as  a rude  and  uncul- 
b7£.  tivated  genius,  who  left  Sophocles,  and  even  Euripides, 
to  bring  his  work  to  perfection.  He  has  been  accused 
t,»  of  harshness,  obscurity,  and  bombast;  of  the  utter 
a.  m.  want  of  plun  in  the  contrivance  of  his  plots,  and  of 
3544.  consistency  in  the  support  of  his  characters.  The 
B“  genuine  lover  of  poetry,  however,  will  probably  find, 
4G0  on  perusing  him  with  a kindred  spirit  and  feeling,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  these  accusations  is  false,  and  the 
imptrfcc-  re,t  easily  forgiven.  His  mind  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  a portion  of  the  sun's  meridian  glow  diffused  over 
it.  It  was  dark  only  “ with  excessive  bright.**  Mighty 
imaginations  crowded  so  fast  on  him,  that  in  the  heat 
of  his  inspiration,  he  did  not  stop  accurately  to  define, 
or  clearly  lodevelope  them.  When,  however,  he  grasps 
the  vastest  subjects,  he  handles  them  with  the  ease  of 
a master.  If  he  is  encumbered  in  his  stupendous 
course,  it  is  by  the  narrowness  of  the  material  sphere 
in  which  he  is  compelled  to  move.  Of  the  internal 
mechanism  of  a play  he  knew  but  little ; but,  in  the 
very  fragments  of  his  compositions  a power  almost 
above  this  world — a spirit,  a freeness,  and  a native 
grace — are  every  where  conspicuous.  He  dared  the 
highest  things,  and  almost  always  succeeded.  Like 
his  own  Prometheus,  he  seems  to  have  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  to  inspire  and  vivify  his  characters.  “Thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  fiery  zeal  of  a Greek,  which  he  had  displayed 
so  nobly  in  the  field,  never  seems,  in  all  his  com- 

Eositions,  to  forsake  him.  However  defective  he  may 
ave  been  in  the  form , he  had  the  most  perfect  spirit 
of  tragedy.  He  felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  a high, 
a serious,  and  noble  thing,  ftc  would  instantly 
have  rejected  the  idpa  of  searching  among  the  vulgar 
sufferings  of  common  life  for  its  materials.  He  “ raised 
his  mortals  to  die  skies,"  or  drew  down  the  gods  them- 
selves to  the  earth,  to  mingle  in  the  scene.  He 
delights  to  tlirow  his  action  back  into  the  remotest 
obscurities  of  distance,  among  the  order  of  the  immor- 
tals. However  mighty  his  theme,  he  always  brings  to 
it  a kindred  emotion.  His  language,  from  its  eleva- 
tion, its  masculine  boldness,  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
metaphors,  though  often  harsh  and  obscure,  seems  to 
be  the  language  of  the  gods.  But  he  never  loses 
his  stateliness  in  his  passion : his  terrors  are  in  keep- 
ing, and  always  breathe  of  that  unearthly  grandeur 
and  awe  which  is  the  true  spirit  of  tragic  poetry. 

The  Pn>*  Of  the  sixty-six  dramas  which  iEschylus  is  said  to 
have  composed,  only  seven  have  reached  us.  Of  these 
none  bears  more  strikingly  the  mark  of  his  bold  and 
fiery  genius  than  the  “ Prometheus  chained?  which  formed 
the  middle  link  of  a trilogy,  in  which  it  was  preceded 
by  a tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the 
sacred  fire  to  mortals  by  the  offending  power,  and 
followed  by  another  on  his  liberation  from  his  bondage 
by  the  efforts  of  Hercules.  The  idea,  the  scenery,  the 
persons,  are  all  alike  majestic  in  this  mighty  relic  of 
our  author.  The  hero  is  a god  of  the  oldest  race,  one 
who  had  assisted  in  subduing  the  Titans,  and  in  plac- 
ing Jupiter  on  his  throne  ; and  who,  for  beneficiently 
communicating  all  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  life 
to  man,  is  condemned  by  the  ungrateful  monarch  of 


Olympus,  to  a dreadful,  and,  perhaps,  endless  suffering.  TVsnrFeri* 
It  is  a grand  epitome  of  the  oppression  of  right  by  ufOrrrcc. 
might ; of  the  subjection  of  the  material  frame  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  in  all  times,  to  the  iron  rule  of  ?ro" 
power;  and  of  the  proud,  resolute,  and  unshaken  re-  A*  M* 
sistance  of  the  frcc-bom  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  ^504. 
severest  pangs.  It  exhibits  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  ».  c. 
or  of  outward  strength,  bending  down  the  body,  and  500. 
the  inward  triumph  of  the  soul,  culm,  self-determined, 
and  unawed.  Nothing  can  he  grander  than  the  scenery  Am  M- 
in  which  the  poet  has  made  his  hero  suffer.  We  are  3544. 
to  imagine  a stupendous  and  desolate  rock  at  the  d.  c. 
extremity  of  earth  s remotest  wilds,  frowning  over  the  460. 
ocean;  and  Vulcan,  with  Strength  and  Force,  the  two 
gigantic  fiends  in  whose  figures  brute  |iower  seems 
personified,  and  Despotism  is  displayed  in  its  native 
rclcnllcsMiess  and  fury,  fixing  the  sublime  form  of  Pro- 
metheus by  massive  chains  to  the  promontory.  In 
vain  do  his  conductors  taunt,  and  \ ulcan  pity  him : 
neither  abuse  nor  compassion  tempt  him  to  utter  u 
word.  It  is  only  wlu-n  left  alone  that  he  condescends 
to  give  vent  to  his  sorrows.  The  gentle  nymphs  of  the 
ocean  relieve  the  gloom  with  their  tender  compassion- 
ings,  ami  draw  from  the  immortal  sufferer  the  talc  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  wrongs.  Oceanus,  from  the 
inmost  caverns  of  the  sea,  rises  to  admonish  him  to 
submit  to  his  oppressor,  and  is  dismissed  with  a noble 
disdain.  Then  the  unhappy  nnd  persecuted  lo  makes 
her  appearance,  whose  fau-s  in  the  distance  of  time,  arc 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  Prometheus,  who 
reveals  to  her,  in  part,  her  future  destiny.  At  last  Mer- 
cury descends,  mid  commands  him  to  disclose  the 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  escape  the  danger  which 
threatens  his  throne ; lie  sternly  and  triumphantly 
refuses;  the  tempest  rages,  the  lightnings  flash  upon 
the  rock  ; the  sands  arc  torn  up  by  whirlwinds ; the 
seas  are  dashed  against  the  sky,  and  all  the  artillery 
of  heavi-n  is  levelled  against  his  bosom ; while  be 
proudly  defies  the  vengennre  of  his  tyrant,  aud  sinks 
into  the  earth  to  the  lower  regions,  calling  on  all  the 
powers  of  justice  to  witness  his  wrongs.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  action;  but  the 
piece  musl  lie  viewed  as  part  of  a whole,  forming,  in 
effect,  one  tragedy.  It  is  hut  a fragment  of  a mighty 
design,  but  how  grand  aud  complete  in  itself  is  the 
picture ! 

In  the  “ Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes ,'*  the  warlike  The  Seren 
spirit  of  ./Eschylus  blazes  with  amazing  fury  and  bright-  Chief* 
ness.  He  seems  to  have  composed  this  tragedy  with 
peculiar  gust.  The  glorious  fields  of  danger  and  confu- 
sion in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a part,  seem 
actually  present  before  him ; and  yet  how  delightfully  is 
the  whole  softened  and  relieved  by  the  tender  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Theban  virgins,  who,  while  they  are  clasp- 
ing the  images  of  the  gods,  exhibit  to  us  a scene  of  high 
plastic  beauty  ! Great  part  of  the  play  is  occupied  in 
the  descriptions  given  by  a soldier  to  Rteocles,  of  the 
seven  chieftains  who  are  destined  to  attack  the  gates, 
and  of  his  replies,  specifying  the  commanders  whom 
he  will  depute  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  vividness  and  life  of  these  descriptions.  By  a few 
daring  and  masterly  strokes,  the  heroes,  with  their 
appropriate  armour,  are  completely  exhibited  to  our 
view,  and  distinctly  and  individually  seen,  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  cooler  and  more  temperate  cham- 
pions who  arc  destined  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  can 
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Iiiography.  exceed  the  noble  burst  of  passion,  when  the  messenger, 
having  enumerated  the  six  warriors,  names  Polynices, 
From  the  brother  of  Eteocles,  as  the  Seventh,  and  the  prince, 
a.  w.  who  has  ordered  all  till  now  with  the  utmost  calmness 
3504.  and  judgment,  passionately  calls  for  his  armour  without 
n.  c>  delay,  and  rushes  out,  with  ungovernable  impulse,  to 
500.  the  unnatural  and  fatal  combat.  So  admirable  is  the 
ia  conduct  of  the  piece,  that  wc  can  forctoi  with  certainty 
a.  m.  the  event  of  the  battle.  We  see  that  the  city  will  be 
3544.  saved  by  tire  cool  prowess  of  its  defenders ; and  that 
the  brothers,  alike  driven  on  by  a father's  curses,  are 
hastening  to  destruction.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  battle  is  not  a mere  arbitrary  means  of  bringing 
about  the  catastrophe,  but  a necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  destiny,  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  design  of  fate.  The  heroic  resolution  of 
Antigone  to  inter  Polynices,  which  forms  tire  subject  of 
Sophocles’  exquisite  tragedy,  closes  this  portion  of  the 
disastrous  history  of  the  house  of  CEdipus. 

TV  Per.  The  “ Persian* considered  as  a drama,  is  exceed- 
w*°»-  ingly  defective.  The  subject  was  essentially  unfit  for 
the  stage,  especially  when  the  Athenians  of  the  poets 
days  were  to  form  Use  audience.  Abstractedly  con- 
sidered, the  overthrow  of  a great  army,  which  only 
affects  the  prince  in  his  public  character,  is  not  a fit 
subject  of  tragedy.  No  individual  interest  can  be 
elicited  from  it.  It  belongs  not  to  poetry,  but  to 
history ; and,  at  all  events,  can  be  made  the  subject 
only  of  the  epic  or  the  ode.  But  of  all  pubtic  events, 
those  which  are  recent  are  peculiarly  improper  for 
theatrical  exhibition.  The  imagination  can  find  no 
suitable  resting-place  in  the  thorny  maze  of  contempo- 
rary politics.  The  poet  cannot  venture  to  interweave 
such  fictions  with  the  truth  as  may  ennoble  and  adorn 
it ; he  can  exhibit  events  only  in  their  actual  course, 
and,  therefore,  can  excite  no  curiosity  in  his  audience. 
Besides,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Athenians  could 
feel  sympathy  iu  the  distresses  of  Xerxes.  Ilis  sor- 
rows were  to  be  made  the  theme  of  their  triumph;  and 
this  selfish  feeling  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
genuine  tragedy  will  excite.  Still  the  piece  possesses 
nigh  poetical  merit,  as  a song  of  national  rejoicing. 
It  must  have  been  singularly  gratifying  to  the  pride 
of  the  Grecians  to  hear  their  praises  sounded  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  their  vanquished  foes.  And  surely 
no  one  could  so  justly  be  selected  to  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  his  country  as  the  poet  who  had  assisted 
so  gloriously  to  obtain  Uictn. 

TV  Suppli-  The  “ Supplicant*"  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  pieces 

csdi*.  0f  Aeschylus.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but  the 
arrival  of  Danaiis  and  his  daughters  in  Argos,  in  their 
flight  from  the  sons  of  Aigyptus,  who  sought  them  in 
marriage;  the  protection  afforded  them  by  Pelasgus, 
the  monarch  of  that  city ; and  his  refusal  to  resign  them 
to  their  persecutors,  on  the  insolent  demands  of  their 
messenger.  Schlegel  conjectures  that  it  formed  a con- 
necting link  between  two  other  plays,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  flight  of  the  heroines  was  celebrated,  and,  in 
the  last,  their  forced  union  with  their  uncles,  their 
titter  revenge  on  them,  and  their  final  doom.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  affords  a pleasing  portrait  of  the  hos- 
pitality andreprd  to  justice  which  prevailed  in  Greece, 
even  in  its  rudest  times. 

The  greatest  work  left  to  us  of  Aeschylus  is  the  com- 
plete trilogy,  consisting  of  the  three  tragedies  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Choepbonr,  and  the  Eumcnidcs,  and 
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forming  one  grand  and  connected  development  of  a Trask, 
striking  portion  in  the  history  of  the  devoted  house  of 
Alrcus.  It  was  beyond  doubt  one  of  his  latest  works, 
as  its  exhibition  for  the  prize  immediately  preceded 
his  departure  from  Athens.  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
fire  of  his  youth  appears  here  utterly  undimiuished  and 
unsubdued.  In  greatness  of  conception  and  energy 
in  the  execution,  this  work  is  almost  without  a parallel. 

The  “ A game  muon"  opens  before  the  palace  of  the  hero 
whose  name  it  bears,  where  the  watchman  whom  Cly- 
tcnincstra  has  appointed  is  waiting  with  anxious  and 
lingering  hope  for  the  blaring  of  the  signal-fires  which 
shall  announce  the  full  of  Troy.  He  sees  the  long-ex- 
pected light  which  gives  token  of  the  joyful  event.  TV  Aga- 
Thus  the  back-ground  of  the  scene,  which  we  seem  nwmnw. 
to  view  afar  in  imaginary  perspective,  is  exceedingly 
grand.  There  the  final  triumph  of  the  Grecian  arms, 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  noblest  of  all  heroic  tales, 
is  dimly  seen;  and  when  Agamemnon  appears  about, 
to  meet  his  own  destiny,  he  comes  irradiated,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sacrifice,  with  the  glories  of  the  mightiest 
oT  ancient  wars.  The  songs  of  the  chorus,  on  receiv- 
ing the  glad  tidings,  are  noble  pieces  of  lyrical  poetry ; 
in  the  midst  of  exultation  they  breathe  a religious  awe, 
and  serve  to  prepare  us  for  the  tragical  cveuts  just  on 
the  verge  of  completion.  After  the  herald  has  con- 
firmed the  tidings  announced  by  the  watchman,  and 
expressed  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Grecian  princes, 
Agamemnon  arrives  with  his  spoils,  accompanied  by 
Cassandra,  the  prophetic  and  ill-fated  daughter  of 
Priam,  who  is  sealed  on  a triumphal  car,  to  add  to 
the  slate  of  the  victor.  Clylemnestra  advances  to  meet 
her  husband,  and  addresses  him  in  a long  congratula- 
tory harangue,  which  shows  how  little  affection  she 
actually  cherished  for  him.  She  entreats  him  to  enter 
the  puluce,  over  the  long  train  of  costly  tapestry  which 
she  has  prepared  to  grace  his  entry.  This,  at  first,  ho 
gracefully  refuses,  as  an  honour  fit  only  for  the  gods ; 
but  at  lust  consents,  after  having  ordered  that  his  war- 
like buskins  should  be  taken  off,  lest  he  should  insult 
the  deities  by  his  pride.  The  chorus  express  a dark 
preseutiment  that  sonic  evil  is  at  hand.  Clytemnestra 
again  appears,  and  invites  Cassandra  to  enter  the 
house,  but  she  remains  silent  and  motionless,  nor 
seems  to  understand  the  entreaties  with  which  she'  is 
addressed.  The  queen  once  more  retires  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  captive  princess,  agitated  with  the  fury  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  bursts  out  into  expressions  of 
distraction  and  horror.  At  first  she  hints  obscurely 
at  the  dreadful  catastrophe  preparing ; but  soon  the 
vision  becomes  clearer : she  sees,  in  shapes  of  fire, 
and  expresses  in  terrible  words,  the  horrible  banquet 
whence  the  woes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  arose,  and  the 
impending  fate  of  Agamemnon  and  herself; — she  feels 
her  own  death  every  instant  approaching — and,  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  destiny,  rejects  all  idea  of  flight 
or  resistance  as  vain.  At  the  close,  she  looks  distrac- 
tedly on  the  sun  for  the  last  time,  and,  frenzied  ou  by 
ungovernable  impulse,  rushes  into  the  house  to  die. 

The  cries  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  agonies  and  struggles 
of  death,  are  now  heard.  Clvtemucstra  appears,  reek- 
ing from  her  husband’s  slaughter,  and  triumphs  in  the 
deed.  She  is  not,  however,  very  consistent  in  her 
reasonings  ; at  one  time  she  removes  the  guilt  from 
herself  to  the  Furies,  in  vengeance  for  the  repast  of 
Thyestes ; and  at  another,  declares  the  act  a just  ret*- 
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Biography.  Nation  for  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia  at  Aulis.  She  seems 
to  revel  in  blood — to  be  drunken  with  savage  joy — 
From  and  exultingiy  pictures  to  herself  her  devoted  daughter 
a.  m.  meeting  her  murdered  husband  in  the  shades.  IE gis- 
3504.  thus  unites  with  her  in  justifying  and  rejoicing  in  the 
deed ; while  the  chorus  nobly  unmask  the  royal  crimi- 
500.  nal*  to  their  face,  and  defy  their  guilty  power.  With 

io  this  feeling  of  free-born  defiance  to  tyrannic  crime, 

a.  m.  the  piece  concludes;  leaving  on  the  mind  a generous 
3544.  sentiment  to  repose  on,  after  the  awful  events  un- 
bTc.  folded.  There  is  nothing  grander  in  the  ancient  tra- 
400.  K°dy  than  the  scene  in  this  play  in  which  Cassandra 
speaks.  The  dignity  of  her  own  person,  as  repre- 
senting the  greatness  of  Troy,  now  in  ashes ; her  sad 
condition;  the  divine  inspiration  within  her;  all  con- 
spire to  render  her  an  object  of  the  highest  tragic 
feeling.  Her  silence  is  inexpressibly  noble ; and  when 
she  speaks,  breathing  out  her  soul  in  prophetic  frenzy, 
blending  together  in  one  terrific  vision  the  past  guilt 
and  woe  of  the  house  of  Atmus,  its  impending  horrors 
and  her  own  fate,  and  closing  the  whole  by  rushing 
involuntarily  into  the  house  to  die  with  her  conqueror — 
the  soul  is  elevated  to  a dizzy  pitch,  and  tragedy  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  possible  tone.  Clytem- 
nestra  does  not  appear  a low  or  mean  criminal.  The 
true  motive  of  her  crime  is  kept  carefully  from  the  view 
as  though  a mere  selfish  ana  human  aim  would  have 
debased  the  whole.  Yet,  after  all,  how  inferior  is  she 
to  the  mighty  murderess  of  Shakespeare ! She  does  not 
stalk  on  to  a glorious  aim,  reckless  merely  of  means,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  sees  glittering  visions  before  her, 
and  only  forgets  or  overlooks  the  horrors  of  assassina- 
tion in  her  grasping  eagerness  for  the  crown — “ the 
golden  round  that  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  see m 
to  have  her  crowned  withal."  It  is  impossible,  after  all, 
to  avoid  feeling  that  the  Grecian  fiend's  revenge  is  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  a more  ignoble  end  ; but  that 
the  avowed  aim  of  Shakespeare’s  heroine  is  real  as  well 
as  grand  and  heroic,  and  removes  her  far  from  disgust 
or  scorn.  The  former  is  an  object,  not  of  contempt  in- 
deed, but  of  hatred ; the  latter  belongs  not  to  the  feel- 
ing but  the  imagination,  and  overpowers  all  other  sen- 
sations by  those  of  wonder  and  of  nwc. 

The  Cboc-  In  die  “ Chorykortr”  the  deed  which  forms  the  sub- 
pborr.  ject  of  the  former  play  is  visited  with  a just,  though 
unnatural,  vengeance,  't'his  piece  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  chorus  bringing  offerings  to 
present  at  Agamemnon’s  grave.  The  scene  is  laid 
before  the  palace,  aud  exhibits  the  tomb  of  the  mur- 
dered chief.  Farts  of  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  are 
lost,  but  enough  remains  to  preserve  the  connection 
entire.  Orestes  first  appears  with  Pylades,  invokes 
Mercun  and  the  shade  of  his  father,  and  places  a lock 
of  his  hair  on  the  sepulchre.  Observing  Electra  and 
die  chores  approaching,  the  friends  step  aside  to  ob- 
serve their  proceedings.  The  choral  oae  explains  the 
object  of  die  mournful  procession;  that  Clytemnestra, 
alarmed  in  the  night  by  a terrible  vision,  had  sent  gifts 
to  appease  the  shade  of  her  murdered  lord,  mourns  the 
death  of  Agamemnon,  and  laments  the  necessity  of 
serving  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Electra, 
by  the  advice  of  the  attendants,  invokes  Mercury,  the 
leader  of  departed  spirits,  and  the  ghost  of  her  father, 
to  pity  Orestes  and  herself,  and  send  her  brother  to  her 
aid.  While  she  sheds  the  libations  on  the  grave,  the 
chorus  begin  to  sing  a soothing  strain  to  appease  the 


dead,  but  break  off  into  a rapturous  exclamation,  on  Tra*icPoc<« 
beholding,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  youthful  hero  rush-  of  Greece 
ing  on  to  vengeance.  Electra  now  discerns  the  hair, 
and  surveys  it  with  mingled  wonder,  fear,  and  hope.  ?rt>,n 
While  heT  perplexity  increases,  Orestes  appears,  dis-  3504. 
plays  the  embroidered  tissue  of  her  own  work,  and  a v.  c. 
joyful  recognition  takes  place  between  the  brother  and  500. 
the  sister.  The  former  relates  that  he  has  received  to 
the  express  commands  of  Apollo  to  put  both  the  mur-  a.  m. 
dcrers  to  death ; the  chorus  and  Electra  join  in  ani-  3544. 
mating  him  to  the  deed ; the  peculiar  enormities  at-  *.  c. 
lendant  on  the  death  of  his  father  are  recounted ; the  460. 

attendants  see  fate  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the 
guilty;  Orestes  and  Electra  join  in  invoking  the  shade 
of  Agamemnon  over  his  tomb;  and  the  former  dis- 
closes his  purpose  of  obtaining  admittance  by  guile 
to  the  palace,  and  withdraws  to  consult  with  his 
friend  on  the  immediate  measures  to  be  chosen.  The 
chorus,  in  a strain  of  savage  grandeur,  sing  of  the 
ferocious  passions  of  man,  and  of  the  dark  exploits 
of  women,  alluding  to  terrible  catastrophes  of  the 
older  time,  and  declare  that  at  last  the  righteous 
decrees  of  Almighty  vengeanoe  will  be  accomplished. 

Orestes  and  Pylades  then  appear,  and  desire  to  see 
Clytemnestra,  pretend  they  come  with  the  news  of 
the  death  of  her  son,  and  are  conducted  into  the  pa- 
lace. The  chores  persuade  the  nurse,  who  laments 
over  the  death  of  Orestes,  whom  she  had  tended  in 
childhood,  to  bring  iEgyptus  to  hear  the  tidings  alone, 
ami  she  retires  to  find  him.  The  chorus  utter  solemn 
prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

.Egisthus  enters,  expresses  his  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
the  glad  intelligence,  and  hastens  into  the  palace  to 
question  the  strangers.  The  awful  moment,  so  long 
delayed,  now  approaches.  The  chores,  in  agitating 
suspense,  have  scarcely  addressed  a short  prayer  to 
heaven,  when  the  cries  of  .Egisthus  are  heard ; a ser- 
vant announces  his  death ; meets  Clytemnestra,  and 
darkly  conveys  the  news,  which  she  understands,  and 
demands  an  axe  for  her  defence.  Orestes,  reeking 
from  the  slaughter  of  her  paramour,  rushes  upon  her ; 
in  vain  does  she  cry  for  mercy  ; in  vain  does  she  point 
to  the  bosom  which  had  nurtured  him,  and  makes  the 
most  pathetic  appeal  to  his  compassion,  for  while  na- 
ture reused  within  him  makes  him  waver,  Pylades,  who 
now,  and  now  only,  breaks  silence,  solemnly  warns  him 
of  the  oracle,  and  adjures  him  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
the  gods ; and  he  pursues  his  mother  into  the  house 
to  sacrifice  her  with  her  partner  in  crime.  The  chorus 
sing  an  ode  of  triumph  at  the  retribution.  The  palace 
now  opens,  and  displays  the  dead  bodies,  near  which 
Orestes  stands  and  justifies  the  deed.  Soon,  however, 
his  presence  of  mind  forsakes  him.  He  feels  the  terrors 
of  madness  coming  over  him — sees  his  mothers  Furies 
approaching  him — declares,  in  the  midst  of  horror,  that 
he  will  hasten  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  for  purification 
and  succour,  and  rushes  from  the  stage.  The  chores 
conclude  the  piece  with  a mournful  reflection  on  the 
series  of  crimes  and  sorrows  which  have  desolated  the 
house  of  Atrcus.  Though  this  play  is  very  inartifictally 
conducted,  an  austere  and  awful  spirit  pervades  it. 

Dcstiuy  is  represented  in  a manner  the  most  terribly 
grand;  she“  sits  on  the  dark  battlements  and  frowns." 

In  the  “ Evmenidtt'  the  consequences  of  this  doubt- 
ful revenge  are  magnificently  developed,  aud  the  whole 
series  conducted  to  a placid  repose.  The  scene  opens 
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Biography,  before  Uie  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  the  Pythia 
' appear*,  and  pay*  her  accustomed  reverence  to  the  celes- 
tials, previous  to  her  taking:  the  prophetic  scat.  She 
enters  the  temple,  hut  instantly  returns  in  great  conster- 
nation; declaring;  that  she  has  seen  within  a man,  yet 
bloody,  with  a drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a branch 
of  olive  in  the  other,  in  a suppliant  posture,  and  around, 
on  the  consecrated  seats,  a great  number  of  hideous 
a.  m.  figure*,  resembling;  women,  stretched  iu  slumber.  The 
3544.  great  gates  then  burst  open — Orestes  is  seen,  protected 
by  Apollo,  and  surroundrd  by  the  Furies  still  asleep ; 
the  bright  deity  promise*  never  to  fooake  his  votary, 
but  warns  him  to  fly  to  Athens,  and  there  entreat  the 
protection  of  Minerva,  its  tutelary  goddess.  Orestes 
retires  to  obey,  and  Apollo  disappears.  The  ghost  of 
Clytcinnestra  rises,  calls  on  the  Furies  to  awake,  points 
to  her  bleeding  wounds,  and  demands  vengeance.  In 
broken  words,  as  amidst  dreams,  the  ministers  of  re- 
retribution  call  out  to  seize  the  object  of  their  pursuit; 
and  then  awake  in  wild  confusion,  ami  express  their 
rage  that  their  foe  lias  escaped  them.  Apollo  drives 
them  from  his  temple,  and  in  vain  tries  to  dissuade 
them  from  still  pursuing  Orestes; — they  rush  ofF  to 
follow  him.  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Athens.  Orestes  enters,  embraces 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  entreats  her  interference 
in  his  cause.  Scarcely  bus  he  spoken  than  the  chorus 
of  Furi«  s appear,  and,  in  a savage  speech,  demand  his 
blood  for  that  of  his  mother,  lie  replies,  that  he  has 
been  purified  at  Delphi,  and  implores  the  protiction  of 
Minerva.  The  Furies  now  chaunt  a solemn  strain,  by 
which  they  devote  Orestes  as  their  victim,  and  cele- 
brate their  high  and  ancient  offices  among  mortals. 
Minerva  appears;  attends  to  both  parties,  and  agrees 
to  select  judges  before  whom  the  great  cause  shall  be 
decided.  The  chorus  sing  the  hollowness  of  modern 
laws,  and  the  secret  powers  of  conscience  which  they 
govern.  The  trial  then  opens  before  the  Arcupagi ; — 
Apollo  pleads  the  cause  of  the  suppliant;  the  judges 
throw  their  halls  into  an  urn ; for  a moment  an  awful 
suspense  prevails;  but  Minerva  declares  the  number 
of  votes  equal,  and,  consequently,  that  the  accused  is 
acquitted.  Orestes  joyfully  blesses  Athens,  and  the 
Furies  burst  into  exclamations  of  disappointed  rage. 
At  length,  by  her  calm  and  mild  wisdom,  Minerva 
soothes  their  resentments,  and  charms  away  their 
hostilities,  gives  them  a sanctuary  in  Attica,  con- 
fers on  them  high  honours,  and  receives  their  thanks 
and  blessings.  She  then  calls  on  the  Athenian  train 
to  attend  the  goddesses,  with  torches  and  purple  vest- 
ments, to  their  sacred  abodes,  arid,  with  this  magnifi- 
cent procession,  the  picre  closes.  Here,  though  the 
ground-work  of  the.  plot  is  among  mortals,  the  trial  is 
elevated  into  a contention  among  the  gods.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  elder  powers  of  unbridled  ferocity,  who 
sting  the  guilty  to  madness,  in  the  savage  state,  con- 
tend; ,an<*»  on  the  oilier,  the  younger  and  brighter 
divinities  of  civilized  life,  of  wisdom,  poetry,  and  music, 
advance  their  claims  ; and  the  whole  terminates  in  the 
most  philosophical  compromise  ; the  feelings  of  indig- 
nant nature  are  consecrated  by  wisdom,  and  turned  to 
benevolent  purposes  for  the  advantage  of  man.  And 
all  this  is  attended  with  the  most  delicate  compliment 
to  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  mercy,  justice,  knowledge, 
and  right,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  would  repair 
in  order  to  compose  their  divisions.  Tliis  i»  the  piece 
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for  which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  banished  the  Tn^clV  is 
poet  as  impious,  and  for  which  the  French  critic*  have  «tOwewre. 
delighted  to  load  him  with  abuse,  as  the  violator  of s 
their  favourite  unities! 

Sophocles  was  liorn  at  Athens,  about  the  fourth 
year  of  the  seventieth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year 
n.  c.  407  ; so  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  younger 
than  /Eschyius.  His  father,  named  Sopintug,  is  said 
to  have  been  a mechanic ; who  also,  however,  eu- 
joyed  the  esteem  of  Pericles,  and  had  the  discrimination 
and  generosity  to  bestow  an  excellent  education  on  hi* 
son.  At  a very  early  period  of  hi*  life  lus  great 
powers  began  to  unfold  themselves  and  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  first  citizens  of  Athens.  He  was  also  ex-  Sopfiocl<*». 
ceedingly  favoured  by  nature  in  the  beauty  of  his 
|»ersou  and  a native  elegance  and  grace ; he  made 
that  great  proficiency  in  music  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  one  whose  whole  soul  was  tuned  to  the 
harmonious  ; and  in  the  bodily  exercises  held  honour- 
able in  the  Athenian  youth,  he  was  pre-eminent  for 
jpace  and  skill.  When  the  Greeks  relumed  victorious 
from  the  great  battle  of  Salauus,  and  the  trophy  was 
erected  in  honour  of  that  event,  the  poet,  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  led  the  chorus  of  noble  youths 
who  sung  the  Pa*an  around  it,  dancing  before  them, 
and  accompanying  their  song  on  his  lyre.  The  high 
success  of  jtschylus.  then  at  the  summit  of  his  repu- 
tation, stimulated  him,  before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  to  tire  composition  and  representation 
of  tragedies ; and  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded 
him  of  carrying  away  the  prize  from  his  mighty 
master. 

Ciinon,  having  understood  that  the  oracle  had  com- 
manded the  Athenians  to  bring  to  their  city  the  aslu-s 
of  Theseus,  anil  to  pay  honours  to  him,  undertook  to 
search  for  the  relies  of  the  hero.  For  this  purpose  lie 
went  to  Scyros,*where,  according  to  tradition,  Theseus 
hud  been  slain  by  Lycomcdcs,  and  with  great  difficulty 
discovered  the  sepulchre.  Hence  he  procured  the 
bones  of  the  warrior,  and  brought  them  in  his  galley, 
with  great  splendour  and  solemnity,  to  Atheus.  Among 
the  rejoicings  on  this  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  trage- 
dies was  appointed,  at  which  both  ^Kschylus  and 
Sophocles  contended  for  the  victory.  The  applause  of 
the  theatre  was  divided ; some  of  the  spectators 
zealously  supported  the  youthful  candidate,  and  others 
as  zealously  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  veteran. 

This  state,  of  suspense  continuing,  Apliesion,  the 
archon,  instead  of  casting  lots  to  determine  who 
should  be  elected  judges,  appointed  Ciinon,  and  hi* 
time  associates  in  command ; and  having  performed 
the  usual  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  deity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  festival,  caused  them  to  swear  honour- 
ably ami  impartially  to  give  their  decision.  By  these, 
after  a warm  contention,  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Sophocles,  then  in  the  first  ripeness  of  manhood. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  event  that  iEschylus  left  Athens  ; but  this  opinion 
we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  rejecting. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Sophocles  was  worthy  of 
this  splendid  beginning.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  did 
not  confine  his  genius  to  the  arts  of  peace ; he  was 
associated  in  command  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
ami  assisted  in  reducing  the  isle  of  Samos  to  obedience. 

In  his  maturcr  age,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
priest.  His  longlife  seemed  a golden  round  of  arts, 
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Biography.  triumphs,  virtues,  andjoyt.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed  a hundred  and  twenty  tragedies,  to  have  gained 
From  the  first  prize  four  and  twenty  times,  and  also,  on  all  other 
a.  m.  occasions,  to  have  been  ranked  second  in  the  list  of 
3504.  poets.  So  excellent  was  his  conduct,  so  majestic  his 
b7"c.  wisdom,  so  exquisite  his  poetical  capacities,  so  rare 
600.  his  skill  in  the  finest  arts,  and  so  uninterrupted  his 

to  prosperity,  that  the  Greeks  regarded  him  as  the  peculiar 

a.  m.  favourite  of  heaven.  Hence  the  ancients  have  related 
3644.  several  marvellous  incidents  concerning  him.  Plutarch, 
b7"c\  *d  h's  Life  of  Numa,  informs  us  that  it  was  a common 
4(30  tradition  that  Aesculapius  sojourned  with  Sophocles 
Hi*  accoiu.  during  his  lifetime,  and  dial,  after  his  death,  some 
I-luhuieau."  otker  deity  performed  for  him  the  sacred  rites  of  burial . 

Appolonius  of  Tyanna,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian, 
relates  that  this  bard  had  a genial  power  conferred  on 
him  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  tempests  when  they 
would  lay  the  fields  of  his  country  desolate.  Cicero 
also  gives  a narration  which  tends  to  show  the  general 
belief  of  the  communion  of  the  poet  with  the  skies  : he 
states,  that  a large  golden  cup  Having  been  stolen  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  that  detni-god  appeared  to 
Sophocles  in  a vision,  and  revealed  to  him  the  name  of 
the  culprit  At  first  ho  disregarded  the  dream,  but, 
as  it  was  several  times  repeated,  he  felt  constrained 
to  inform  the  areopagus  of  the  circumstance.  By  that 
council  the  person  named  was  ordered  to  be  arrested, 
and,  on  examination,  confessed  his  guilt  and  restored 
the  goblet  Hence,  it  is  added,  the  temple  was  called 
the  fane  of  Hercules  the  discoverer.  Certain  it  appears 
that  the  life  of  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  most  happy 
which  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  He  lived,  com- 
manding an  admiration  and  love  amounting  to  reve- 
rence, in  the  first  city  of  Greece,  throughout  her  best 
times.  During  the  whole  of  his  time  his  beloved 
country  was  on  the  pinnacle  of  gloryaprl  freedom.  His 
first  effort,  in  the  blossom  of  hi*  vouth,  was  in  com- 
memoration of  that  triumph  by  which  she  was  delivered 
from  her  barbaric  foes  by  the  god- like  heroism  of  her 
sons;  and  one  of  his  latest,  ir  not  his  last — the  “ (Edipus 
in  CoJonos*  was  intended  peculiarly  to  do  her  honour. 
As  he  was  long  extemporary  with  ifesehvlus,  and  sur- 
vived his  younger  rind  Euripides,  he  almost  measured 
out  with  liis  days  the  duration  of  tragedy  in  Greece. 
As  with  him  it  attained  its  utmost  perfection,  with  him 
it  perished : he  left  no  successor  behind  him.  Long 
as  Hiss  life  was,  he  evidently  preserved  his  noble  facul- 
ties even  to  the  last.  Some  of  his  grandest  works  arc 
said  tn  have  been  composed  after  he  had  completed 
his  ninetieth  year.  Still  lie  continued  altogether  de- 
voted to  his  divine  art ; living  in  high  contemplation 
of  the  great  destinies  of  our  natnre,  and  clothing 
every  thing  with  an  ideal  lustre  and  beauty ; so  that 
he  was  insensible  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  life  and  the 
approaching  decays  of  his  earthly  frame.  So  perfect 
was  his  abstraction,  that  his  sons,  supposing  him  de- 
prived of  his  senses,  petitioned  the  juages  to  treat  him 
n»  though  insane,  and  allow  them  to  manage  his  estate. 
On  this  charge,  he  merely  read  his  (Edipus  in  Colonos, 
which  he  had  just  completed;  and  calmly  asked  if  it 
displayed  any  marks  or  mental  aberration.  The  suit 
was  immediately  dismissed,  and  the  venerable  bard 
honoured  with  the  warmest  applauses. 

1«»  *te- tU.  , The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sophocles  vary.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  he  was  choked,  like  Anacreon, 
with  the  stone  of  a grape;  but  Valerius  Maximus  in- 


forms us,  that  the  last  time  he  obtained  the  prize,  his 
delight  and  surprise  were  so  great,  that  he  died  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  All  accounts  agree  that  his  end,  like 
his  life,  was  gentle,  and  without  lingering  disorder.  A 
little  before,  when  Euripides,  who  had  long  been  his 
rival,  and,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  his  foe, 
expired,  he  hastened  to  do  him  honour,  ordered  a tra- 
gedy to  be  acted,  went  himself  to  the  theatre  in  mourn- 
ing, and  compelled  the  actors  to  appear  without  their 
coronets  or  garlands.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
should  himself  obtain  the  highest  honours  in  his 
funeral.  We  are  informed  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  Athens  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Spartan 
anny  under  Lysander;  but  that  general,  in  conse- 
quence, according  to  fable,  of  a vision  from  Bacchus, 
but  probably  from  a liigh  reverence  for  genius,  sus- 
pended the  attack  on  the  city,  that  the  Athenians 
might,  without  interruption,  indulge  the  melancholy 
joy  of  paying  the  last  sad  tributes  of  homage  to  the 
most  truly  illustrious  of  their  citizens. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  in  his  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  all  his  power*.  His  concep- 
tions are  not  on  so  gigantic  a scale  as  those  of^Esehylus, 
but  in  the  circle  which  he  prescribes  to  himself  to  fill, 
not  a space  is  left  unadorned  ; not  a nit  eh  without  its 
appropriate  figure ; not  the  smallest  ornament  which 
is  incomplete  in  the  minutest  graces.  His  judgment 
seemed  absolutely  perfect,  for  he  never  fails ; he  is 
always  fully  master  both  of  himself  and  his  subject ; 
he  knows  the  precise  measure  of  his  own  capacities  ; 
and  while  he  never  attempts  a flight  beyond  his  reach, 
he  never  debases  himself,  or  his  art,  by  any  thing 
beneath  him.  He  keeps  on,  undisturbed  in  his  majestic 
course,  in  calm  and  beautiful  progression  ; he  never, 
like  /F-schylus,  soars  to  a height  in  which,  if  the  sight, 
the  sympathies  of  his  audience  cannot  pursue  him,  nor 
docs  he,  like  Euripides,  condescend  to  appeal  to  mere 
sensibilities  for  applause.  It  is  wonderful  that,  as  he 
added  so  much  to  the  plot  and  machinery  of  the  drama, 
he  should,  above  all  other  tragedians,  be  exempt  from 
inconsistency  or  confusion.  His  persons  are  more  nume- 
rous, his  plots  more  involved,  his  incidents  more  thickly 
strewn  than  those  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  yet 
every  thing  is  perfect  in  itself;  all  is  lucid  and  dear; 
and  in  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  parts,  the  har- 
mony and  proportion  of  the  whole  is  never  forgotten. 
All  his  images  are  finished  off  with  a greater  nicety 
of  polish  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  though  they  are  less 
colossal  in  their  size,  and  scarcely  instinct  with  so 
Promethean  a spirit.  As  the  more  ancient  bard  re- 
sembled the  sculptor  who  forms  single  statues,  or 
groups  of  but  two  or  three  figures,  his  successor 
imitated  him  who  presents  more  numerous  figures  in 
each  group,  though  each  individual  form  is  equally 
perfect.  In  reading  Sophocles,  we  seem  always  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Auica,  and  expatiate  on  a sky 
without  a cloud.  From  his  figures  a sweet  music 
seems  to  breathe,  such  as  comes  over  the  soul  with 
delight,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dcrc,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  His  philosophy  is 
“ musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute” ; his  wisnom  is  made 
visible  in  the  form  of  beauty.  His  choral  songs,  which 
are  the  soft  expressions  of  the  fouling  which  the  tragedy 
should  inspire,  are  full  of  the  noblest  passages  to 
which  this  praise  is  pre-eminently  due.  He  was  uu- 
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Biography,  doubtedly  the  fir»t  philosophical  poet  of  the  ancient 
w-  world.  With  hie  pare  taste  for  the  graceful,  he  per- 

Frora  ceived,  amidst  the  sensible  forms  around  him,  one 

A.  m.  universal  spirit  of  love  gently  pervading  all  things. 
3504.  Virtue  and  justice,  to  his  mind,  did  not  appear  the  mere 
J7J..  creatures  of  convenience,  or  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
5(H).  refined  selfishness  of  man  ; he  saw  them,  having  deep 
to  root  in  eternity,  unchanging  and  imperishable  as  their 
a.  si.  divine  author.  In  a single  stanza  he  has  expressed  this 
3544.  sentiment,  with  a plenitude  of  inspiration  before  which 
the  philosophy  of  expediences  must  vanish  away.  The 
4g0.  passage  has  neither  parallel  nor  equal  in  its  kind, 
that  wc  recollect,  in  the  whole  compass  of  heathen 
poetry; 

tJfiU  fud  It  fMl 

iCrtflu  »>*«£**  >Sr/tn 
1*  xtttlm,  vv  Niftsi 
Xfinaa  ii' 

Tl«Tv5irlt:  if  0*b|U*-»f 

na?r<  JL4 »ff , Ah  NV 

•Arc  AN 

Mrs  wall  Xitk  u?xjui/4sra, 

M iya:  oISImc  at j:, 

Ouh  ytfiunti.  (Edip.  Tyrtm.  v.  8RJ. 


Which  may  thus  be  rendered  : 

O tor  a «poliet4  purity  of  action  and  of  speech,  according  to 
t)w*e  yubtira*  law*  of  ‘right,  which  had  the  ethereal  heaven*  for 
their  birth- place,  anti  God  aione  for  their  author — wlslch  the  deeavn 
of  morial  nature  cannot  vary,  nor  time  cover  with  oblivion;  for  the 
divinity  h mighty  within  them,  and  waxes  not  old ! 

. No  translation,  however,  can  give  the  spirit  of  this 

passage.  The  English  poetical  versions  completely 
fritter  away  its  deep  sense  in  miserable  embellishment, 
and  destroy  at  once  it$  purity  and  truth.*  It  is  one 
of  those  noble  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  Milton  imitates 
with  kindred  spirit,  when  he  disposes  exquisite  Gre- 
chins amidst  his  picturesque  and  romantic  poetry — 
like  Ionic  temples  amidst  a paridisaical  landscape. 

Of  the  numerous  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we  have 
only  seven  remaining ; among  these,  however,  are  some 
which  we  find  were  most  celebrated  in  ancient  time*. 
The  Anti-  The  “ Antigone?  in  particular,  received  the  most  en- 
gww.  thusiastic  welcome  from  the  Athenian  audience  ; and 
amply,  indeed,  does  it  deserve  the  honours  winch  all 
ages  have  showered  upon  it.  The  subject,  as  usual 
with  the  Greeks,  is  exceedingly  simple.  After  the  two 
sons  of  (Edipus  have  fallen  by  each  other’s  hand,  as 
described  in  the  noble  tragedy  of  jEschylus,  Creon,  on 
whom  the  government  devolves,  refuses  to  Polynices, 
as  the  invader  of  his  country,  the  sacred  rites  of 
burial,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  of  such  high 
and  solemn  importance,  and  decrees  that  instant  death 
shall  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  should  venture  to 
perform  them.  Antigone,  with  pious  and  sisterly 
love,  remonstrates  with  the  tyrant,  and,  on  his  refusal 
to  allow  her  to  perform  the  last  sad  duties  at  the  tomb 
of  her  brother,  resolves  to  devote  her  life  to  effect 
the  holy  design.  In  this  heroic  resolution  Bhe  has  no 
earthly  support.  Her  sister  Istnenc  refuses  to  assist 
her,  and  the  chorus  are  utterly  daunted  by  the  threats 
and  the  power  of  Creon.  Affianced  and  linked  by 
affection  to  the  son  of  the  monarch,  love  never,  for  a 
moment,  causes  her  to  waver.  She  stands  undaunted 


• Franklin  translate*  the  latter  part  Urns: 

“ Which  not  In  dark  oblkkin  Be, 

Nur  pine  away,  decay,  and  dj<j ; 

But  bloom  immortal,  tike  tlaeir  native  heaven !’’ 


and  alone.  When,  indeed,  she  is  led  forth  to  die,  she  TrsaicPoe  t« 

affeetinglv  bewails  the  life  she  is  about  to  lay  down,  «f Greet'’, 
of  which  she  has  scarcely  beguu  to  taste  the  joys.  This 
lingering  litre  well  to  hope  and  existence,  is  so  far  from  F,oni 
detracting  from  her  dignity,  that,  while  it  deepens  the  **  **• 
pathos  of  the  scene,  it  elevates  her  character.  To  make  ^504 
the  sacrifice  of  life  really  heroic,  the  person  resigning  it  n.  c. 
must  have  learned  something  of  its  value.  As  few  600. 

comparatively  feel  existence  in  its  true  worth,  the  1,3 

courage  commonly  admired  is  not  the  subjugation  of  M* 
the  fear  of  dtoth,  but  only  of  the  apprehensions  of  3544. 
dying.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  immortal  heroine  of  u.  c. 
Sophocles ; she  had  counted  the  cost  of  her  virtue,  460. 
With  the  full  tide  of  life  rushing  healthfully  through 
her  veins,  with  a deep  consciousness  of  her  existence 
and  its  value,  with  pleasing  hopes  just  unfolding,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  deliberately  resigns 
her  earthly  being  to  accomplish  the  interment  of  her 
brother.  It  is  not  for  a lover  she  dies ; then  might 
human  passion  have  some  part  in  her  constancy,  and 
she  might  only  be  seeking  in  the  grave  a reunion 
with  one  for  whom  alone  life  was  dear.  All  is  pure, 
spotless,  unearthly.  She  exhibits  the  most  glorious 
perfection  of  the  female  character.  Her  dauntless 
heroism  springs  not  from  ambition,  or  a masculine 
spirit,  but  has  its  root  in  the  purest  affection,  tile 
most  disinterested  of  loves.  Sophocles,  in  this  play, 
has  shown  that,  in  an  age  when  women  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  reasonable  beings,  he  estimated  the  true 
nobleness  of  the  female  heart.  Excepting  Alccstis, 
there  is  no  female  portrait  in  oil  the  works  of  anti- 
quity which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  approaches  tills. 

Womeu  arc.  constantly  represented  by  the  Greeks 
us  weak  or  wicked.  If  we  pass  by  the  Clyteranes- 
tras,  and  Medeas,  as  anomalous,  we  shall  find  little 
to  praise  in  the  Electros,  the  Andromachcs,  the 
Hrcubas,  and  the  Helens.  As  the  heroism  of  Antigone 
is  without  rival,  so  the  vengeance  exacted  for  her 
death  is  almost  without  examine.  The  whole  family 
of  the  tyrant  fell;  even  his  wife,  as  Schlegel  has  ob- 
served, who  was  never  heard  of  before,  is  introduced, 
that  she  may  perish. 

In  “ Ehctra,~  Sophocles  has  ventured  to  take  the  TIieJElectr*, 
ground  which  iEschylus,  iu  the  Choephorm,  had  been 
the  first  to  occupy.  He  has  completely  succeeded  in 
working  up  a part  of  the  materials  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion,  though  there  are  others  used  by  his  precursor 
which,  with  his  usual  judgment,  he  left  sacred.  His 
piece  is  infinitely  better  conducted  than  that  of  his 
master.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene,  Orestes,  with 
Py lades,  and  the  old  servant  by  whom  he  had  been 
snatched  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  father,  enters, 
and  gives  to  his  companions  an  account  of  the  warn- 
ings he  has  received  from  Apollo,  expressing  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  fulfilling  them.  Hearing  the  voice  of 
Elcctra,  venting  her  distress  within  the  palace,  he  is 
eager  instantly  to  discover  himself,  but  his  attendant 
prevails  on  him  first  to  retire,  and  ofler  oblations  at 
nis  fathers  grave.  A pathetic  scene  ensues  between 
the  chorus  of  Argive  maidens  and  Electm,  in  which  the 
Latter  gives  way  to  her  sorrows  and  hopeless  desire  of 
revenge,  and  the  former  vainly  strive  to  give  her  com- 
fort. Chrysothemis,  her  younger  sister,  appears  with 
an  offering,  sent  by  C-iytemnestra  to  Agamemnon's 
grave,  in  consequence  of  a dream  in  which  she  had 
seen  her  husband  returned  to  life,  and  planting  his 
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Biognplij.  sceptre  on  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which  started  into  a 
tree  whose  foliage  covered  the  land.  The  sisters  debate 
From  the  propriety  of  their  respective  firmness  and  submis- 

a.  m.  sioi i ; and  Electro  is  informed,  that  on  the  return  of 
3504.  iEgisthus,  who  is  on  a journey,  greater  severities  will 

b.  c.  be  put  in  practice  towards  her.  Undaunted,  however, 
500.  hy  this  intelligence,  she  prevails  on  Chrysothemis,  in- 
to stead  of  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  to 

a.  m.  pray  at  the  grave  for  the  return  of  Orestes  and  for 
3544.  vengeance,  and  to  place  a lock  of  hair  with  the  other 
^7c.  offerings.  The  chorus  begins  to  feel  that  the  awful 
460.  retribution  is  at  hand.  Clytemnestra  then  appears,  and 
after  a scene,  in  which  she  reproves  Elcctra,  and  is 
charged  by  her  with  Agamemnon’s  death,  she  proceeds 
to  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and  offers  up  openly  prayers 
for  other  blessings,  and  secretly  for  the  death  of  Orestes. 
The  plot,  which  Orestes  and  his  friends  have  com- 
pletely matured  in  the  interval,  now  begins  to  open. 
The  old  servant  arrives,  in  the  character  of  a messenger 
from  Phocis,  and  gives  a long  account  of  the  pretended 
death  of  Orestes  at  the  Pythian  games,  which  arc 
described  with  great  beauty.  Clytemnestra,  after  a 
slight  visiting  of  nature,  indulges  her  joy, and  invites  the 
messenger  to  the  palace.  Electro,  believing  the  news, 
resigns  herself  to  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  rejects  the 
consolations  of  the  choral  train.  At  this  instant  Chry- 
sothemis returns,  rejoicing  in  having  found  at  the  tomb 
. the  offerings  of  Orestes ; but  her  sister  rejects  all  hope, 

and  in  despair  proposes  that  they  alone  should  attempt 
to  slay  A^gisthus,  which  is  refused  by  Chrysothemis, 
who,  after  vehement  reproaches  from  Electro,  retires. 
After  a lamentation  of  the  chorus,  Orestes  and  Pylades 
enter  with  an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the 
nshes  of  the  former.  Over  this  supposed  relic  of  her 
brother,  Electro  mourns  in  so  pathetic  a strain  that 
Orestes  can  no  longer  suppress  his  feelings,  and,  pro- 
ducing Agamemnon's  seal,  discloses  himself,  to  his 
sister’s  inexpressible  joy.  While  they  are  uniting  in 
grateful  pleasure,  the  old  servant  calls  Orestes  to  action ; 
and  he  enters  the  palace,  with  his  friend,  to  seek  his 
mother.  The  chorus  now  declares  that  the  moment  of 
justice  is  come.  The  loud  and  brief  supplications  of 
Clytemnestra  are  heard,  and  her  cries  for  succour, 
while  Electro  calls  to  her  brother  to  incite  him  to  the 
completion  of  the  revenge.  .Egisthus  approaches,  and 
is  induced  to  believe,  from  the.  language  of  Electro,  that 
the  body  of  Orestes  is  within  the  palace.  Instantly 
the  doors  arc  thrown  open  at  his  eager  command, 
and  a pall  is  seen  covering  over  a corpse,  with  Orestes 
standing  beside  it.  The  prince  desires  .Egisthus  to 
remove  the  veil ; he  finds  tne  body  of  his  consort ; and 
seems  to  supplicate  in  despair  for  his  life.  Electro 
refuses  to  hoar  him,  and  Orestes  forces  him  to  enter 
the  threshold,  that  he  may  complete  the  work  of  justice 
by  sacrificing  him  on  the  very  spot  on  which  his  father 
fell. 

From  this  meagre  statement,  it  is  evident  that  no- 
thing can  be  belter  contrived  than  the  arrangement  of 
the  incidents.  That  space  in  the  action,  which  seems 
so  long  without  proceeding  in  the  Choephorve,  is  here 
«.  filled  up  with  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  situa- 
tions. The  exquisite  narration  of  the  supposed  death 
of  Orestes  in  the  chariot-racc — the  deep  and  real  grief 
of  Electro,  whom  it  deceives — her  resolution  gathered 
from  despair—  the  contrast  of  her  heroism  with  the  femi- 
nine timidity  of  her  sister — the  elegant  introduction  of 


the  urn,  and  the  tender  lamentation  over  it — are  all  TrsgirPot-u 
the  inventions  of  Sophocles,  and  admirably  serve  to  «F  Greece, 
diversify  the  scene.  The  recognition,  too,  being  hast- 
ened  by  the  sorrow  of  Electro,  and  preceded  by  a From 

deeper  grief,  is  more  joyfully  affecting  than  /Eschylus.  A,M* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  awful  or  sublime  3504. 
as  the  scene  of  Cassandra's  wailings,  prophecies,  and  b.  c. 
desperate  rushing  out  to  die.  The  development  of  500. 
the  plot  is  much  better  conceived  by  Sophocles  than  # 
by  his  precursor.  The  idea  of  veiling  the  body  of  Cly-  a.  w. 
emnestro,  and  leaving  A£gisthus  to  discover  it,  when  3544. 
he  expects  to  find  that  of  his  foe,  is  both  poetical  in  b.  c. 
itself,  and  theatrically  effective ; and  the  determination  460. 
to  kill  the  adulterous  murderer  on  the  scene  of  his 
crime  denotes  a solemity  of  purpose,  and  a sense  of 
justice,  which  makes  that  a sacrifice  which  otherwise 
might  seem  a murder.  These  are  excellencies  which 
all  may  perceive.  The  nicer  beauty  of  the  piece  has 
been  so  happily  developed  by  Sehlcgel,  that  we  shall 
give  his  words  to  the  reader : 

44  That  which  more  particularly  characterizes  this  tra- 
gedy is  the  celestial  purity,  the  fresh  breath  of  life  and 
youth  which  is  diffused  over  so  dreadful  a subject. 

The  bright  divinity,  Apollo,  who  commanded  the  deed, 
appears  to  have  shed  his  influence  over  it : even  the 
break  of  day  at  the  commencement  is  significant.  The 
grove  and  the  world  of  shadows  arc  kept  in  the  distance. 

What  in  AZschylus  is  effected  hy  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  proceeds  here  from  the  mind  of  the  still- 
existing  Electro,  which  is  endowed  with  an  equal  capa- 
city for  inextinguishable  hate  and  ardent  love.  The  dis- 
position to  avoid  every  thing  dark  and  ominous  is  re- 
markable even  in  the  very  first  speech  of  Orestes,  when 
he  says  it  does  not  grieve  him  to  be  reputed  dead, 
when  he  finds  himself  alive  in  the  fulness  of  health  and 
strength : he  is  neither  beset  with  doubts  nor  stings  of 
conscience,  either  before  or  after  the  deed ; so  that  here 
the  purpose  is  more  determined  than  in  ./Eschylus ; and 
the  appalling  scene  with  ASgisthus,  and  the  reserving 
him  for  an  ignominious  execution,  at  the  conclusion, 
is  conceived  with  more  austerity  than  in  the  other 
drama.  The  nocturnal  vision  of  Clytemnestra  affords 
the  most  striking  image  of  the  relation  which  the  two 
poets  bear  to  each  other;  both  are  equally  suitable, 
significant,  and  ominous  : that  of  iEschylus  is  grander, 
but  appalling  to  the  senses;  that  of  Sophocles  majes- 
tically beautiful  even  in  terror."  Lectures  on  Drama, 

Lect.  v. 

In  the  “ Trachinim9  alone  has  Sophocles 'appeared  to  The  Trachi- 
sink  below  the  usual  standard  of  his  excellence.  Cor-  ni*. 
poreal  suffering,  however  dreadful,  is  no  fit  subject  for 
tragedy ; yet  here  there  is  a sacredness  shed  over  it, 
from  its  supernatural  and  marvellous  cause,  which  takes 
it  out  of  tne  usual  course  of  mere  mortal  inflictions. 

Hercules,  caught  in  the  dreadful  toils,  suffers  like  a 
god  : and  the  death  of  Dcjanira  excites  the  tenderest 
compassion  for  her,  notwithstanding  the  catastrophe 
of  which  she  has  been  the  innocent  occasion. 

**  jfjax although  at  first  sight  the  incident  on  which  Aja*. 
it  turns,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  ludicrous,  is  a most 
noble  heroic  picture.  His  insanity  is,  in  itself,  painful 
and  debasing,  but  precisely  suited  to  his  former  rough 
and  ungovernable  character.  To  have  given  his  mad- 
ness an  imaginative  or  intellectual  cast,  besides  that  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  play,  would  have  been  to  have 
changed  and  transformed  his  mind,  and  not  merely  to 
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Biography,  have  thrown  it  in  confusion.  Nothing:  can  be  more  af- 
fee  ting  than  his  return  to  sense,  when  he  finds  himself 
From  among  the  cattle  he  has  slaughtered,  a mark  for  scorn 
a.  m.  4‘  to  point  its  alow  unroofing  finger  at ,"  and  feels,  in  all 
3504.  its  weight,  the  terror  of  despair.  His  honour  blasted, 
c.  and  his  long  course  of  heroic  deeds  obliterated  at  a 
500.  stroke,  he  has  nothing  left  him  but  to  die.  Still,  in 
to  this  awful  moment,  he  bids  a noble  farewell  to  the  sun, 
a.  m.  the  grand  power  of  nature,  which  could  not  mock  him. 
3544.  The  conclusion  of  the  drama,  in  which,  after  it  has  been 
ifc.  proposed  to  disgrace  the  hero  by  refusing  hint  burial, 
450.  interment  is  granted  to  his  remains,  appears  to  us 
tame ; but,  among  the  Greeks,  the  want  of  sepulture 
was  so  believed  to  affect  the  disembodied  spirit,  that 
the  interest  might  well  he  extended  after  death,  as 
long  as  this  matter  was  in  suspense,  and  the  mind  left 
to  a consolatory  repose,  when  the  last  honours  are 
paid  at  the  tomb. 

Pluluctcte*.  “ PkHoctcitt'  is  the  most  simple,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  die  works  of  Sophocles.  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  his  situation  when  die 
piece  opens.  Left  alone  for  ten  years  in  the  wild 
scenery  of  a desert  island,  and  exposed  to  constant 
attack  of  raging  pain,  lie  seeks  a scanty  subsistence  by 
his  bow.  And  of  this  treachery  now  seeks  to  deprive 
him  ! He  is  not,  however,  represented  as  meanly  sink- 
ing beneath  his  sufferings.  In  proportion  as  his  fel- 
low-creatures have  injured  and  forsaken  hiui,  he  cleaves 
with  fervent  love  to  die  material  forms  of  nature,  which 
could  neither  insult  nor  deceive  him — his  dreary  rave, 
the  crisp  fountain,  the  white  cliffs,  and  the  circling 
ocean,  have  become  his  dear  companions,  whom  he 
laments  to  forsake.  The  struggles  of  a generous  na- 
ture forced  to  attempt  guile  in  Neoptolemus  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  imagery  of  this  play  accords 
with  its  subject;  it  is  most  chaste,  pure,  and  simple;  — 
the  whole  seems  to  breathe  of  die  sea,  the  caverns, 
and  the  rocky  shore,  which  shut  out  the  world,  and  are 
to  the  soul  “ a passion,"  a “ feeling, and  a love.*  It  is 
the  model  which  die  great  philosophical  poet  of  our 
own  country  may  almost  be  supposed  to  have  profited 
by  studying. 

(EdiptwTy-  .i  (Edipus  Tyr annus”  has  possessed  the  singular  good 
nUm  fortune  of  having  excited  the  almost  uniform  admira- 
tion of  the  critics  of  every  age.  Some  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce  it  the  first  production  of  the  human 
0)ind.  This  admiration,  however,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  grounded,  in  many  instances,  on  an 
excellence  which  is  far  indeed  from  the  highest  of  which 
the  imagination  is  capable.  'Hie  praise  amounts  to 
li£de  more  than  this,  that  (Edipus  is  the  finest,  because 
it  is  the  most  artfully  constructed  of  all  ancient  plays. 
Now  we  conceive  that  no  mechanical  skill  in  inventing, 
or  in  involving  incident — no  art  in  the  conduct  of  a 
fable — no  talent  in  weaving  a complicated  intrigue — is 
to  be  compared  in  value  to  a high  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  grand  , and  a perfect  case  in  embodying  the 
loveliest  conceptions.  The  praise,  though  not  the  highest 
due  to  this  noble  piece,  of  exactness  in  the  mecha- 
nism, is  certainly  true  as  far  as  it  respects  the  action 
actually  presented  to  the  spectator.  Every  circum- 
stance tends  directly  to  produce  the  development; 
every  imprecation  of  (Edipus  against  the  guilty  is  so 
worded  as  to  apply  peculiarly  to  himself,  even  from 
the  first  scene;  every  eflbrt  he  makes  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  toils  of  fiile,  only  wraps  diem  closer 


about  him.  The  ground- work  of  the  piece  is,  however,  Tragic-Ports 
improbable.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  no  inquiry  ofGrrecr. 
should  have  been  made  into  the  death  of  Laius,  who 
is  represented  as  a pious  kiug,  after  the  danger  of 
the  sphinx  was  over;  and  still  more  so  that  (Edipus,  A*  M- 
married  to  the  queen,  should  never  have  heard  the  cir-  3504. 
cumstances  of  his  predecessor's  fate.  This  is,  how-  b.  c. 
ever,  of  little  importance,  except  to  those  who  would  500. 

make  the  art  of  constructing  a story  the  basis  of  an  t0 

immortal  fame.  Up  to  the  period  when  the  discovery  *•  M- 
is  complete,  the  whole  is  moulded,  though  from  re-  3544. 
yoking  materials,  into  perfect  beauty.  How  grand  is  b.  c. 
the  opening  scene — the  palace  in  the  buck-ground  460. 
amidst  the  temples— on  one  side  the  river,  and  on  die 
other  the  altar — the  sages  solemnly  imploring,  with 
suppliant  bows,  for  the  delivery  of  the  city  — and  the 
varied  crowd  at  a distance,  of  tottering  infancy,  tender 
womanhood,  and  feeble  age,  casting  up  prayers  in 
silence  to  heaven ! The  kingly  gentleness  of  (Edipus, 
the  wanton  levity  of  Jocasta,  and  the  prophetic  noble- 
ness of  Teiresias,  are  admirably  pourtrayea  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  dim  shadows  of  fate  are  seen  in  awful 
distance  solemnly  beckouing  the  devoted  prince  to  de- 
struction. NoUiing  can  exceed  the  philosophical  dig- 
nity and  lyrical  perfection  of  the  cuoral  songs.  Of 
these  we  have  already  given  a specimen,  and  the  whole 
will  be  found  of  a corresponding  tone.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is,  to  modern  feelings,  utterly  revolting.  Though 
the  sufferer  is  in  intention  innocent,  so  dreadful  a mis- 
fortune ought  rather  to  be  covered  with  a veil,  than 
exhibited  as  a spectacle.  The  mind  turns  from  it,  as 
the  sun  refused  to  shine  on  the  horrible  banquet  of 
Thyestcs.  lu  ancient  limes,  the  idea  of  an  immediate 
destiny  confounded  misfortunes  and  crimes ; and  the 
more  tremendous  the  event,  the  more  signal  was  the 
display  of  superhuman  powers.  The  (Edipus  could 
not  be  endured  now  were  it  to  be  written — though  the 
modern  imitation  of  it,  “ The  Mysterious  Mother,*  is 
infinitely  more  revolting. 

**  (Etiiput  in  Cuitma one  of  the  last,  the  sweetest,  and  (Edipo*  ia 
the  most  sacred  works  of  Sophocles,  excites  no  feel-  CoJomi*. 
ings  but  of  tenderness,  reverence,  and  compassion. 

There  is  little  action  in  it ; but  it  is  a perfect  specimen 
of  beauty  in  repose.  The  pathos  is  here  of  the  most 
gentle  kind.  The  storm  of  fate  which  struck  down 
the  unhappy  victim  has  left  him  placidly  to  die; 
filial  affection  supports  him  to  the  last;  the  Athenian 
territory,  which  the  poets  delighted  to  honour,  receives 
him  in  peace ; and  in  the  consecrated  grove  of  the 
furies,  which  the  genius  of  Sophocles  represents  as  fresh, 
green,  and  lovely,  the  immediate  nand  of  heaven 
relieves  him  of  existence  and  its  sorrows.  The  powers 
4*  which  have  been  cruel,  arc  yet  merciful they  ap- 
pear to  uid  him  in  his  death,  and  snatch  him  from  the 
remembrance  of  woes  too  heavy  for  endurance.  Through- 
out this  piece,  we  seem  to  be  treading  on  sacred 
ground;  a consecrating  gleam  is  every  where  shed 
over  it— “ a light  that  never  was  by  sea  or  land ! * 

Its  moral,  or  rather  its  feeling,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
great  Spirit  of  good  will  not  wholly  fors  ike  the  most 
wretched  anil  the  most  polluted  of  living  things.  It 
makes  us  look  on  death  as  a genial  repose— the  soft 
illow  where  every  suffering  shall  have  its  rest.  It 
readies  the  geninl  emotion  of  age,  calm  and  still 
joyous,  and  awaiting,  without  impatience  or  terror,  its 
final  change.  Doubtless,  it  speaks  the  sentiment  of 
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Biup^pliy.  the  venerable  poet,  far  sunk  in  the  vale  of  years.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  with  peculiar  affection,  and  may 
From  close  our  notice  of  the  piece  and  its  author,  in  the 
a.  m.  words  of  our  own  bard : 

3504.  Tbc  lotting  mb,  with  music  at  the  close, 

jj  c_  Like  the  last  taalc  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  Inst ; 

_.\A'  Writ  In  remembrance  more  than  (Junes  long  jmst- 

Rickard  II.  set  i. 
to 

a.  m.  Euripioss,  the  latest  in  birth  of  the  Greek  trage- 
3.544.  diant,  though  out-lived  by  Sophocles,  was  boru  in  the 
first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  i.  c.  b.  c.480, 
4(>0  *n  ^e  •s^an^  of  Salamis.  To  tbit  place  hit  father, 

..."  Mnesarchu*,  and  mother,  Clito,  had  retired  from 

hunpide*. . Athent,  according  to  tome  writers,  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  ana  to  others,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impending  invasion  of  Xerxes.  it  lias  been  the 
general  opinion  that  their  circumstance*  were  far 
from  affluent.  It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that 
Mnesarchu s had  suffered  the  ignominy  attached  to 
parties  insolvent,  and  that  Clito  obtained  her  sub- 
sistence by  selling  herbs.  Aristophanes  frequently 
alludes  to  the  meanness  of  the  poet's  origin,  tiayle, 
and  others,  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  he  was  of  a nobler  descent,  und  refer,  in  confirm- 


the  schools;  bat  even  here  he  was  not  without  Tragic P 
danger..  The  Jesuitical  doctrine  which  he  has  most  ofGr,« 
absurdly,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  put  into  the  mouth  V*^v- 
of  one  of  his  most  virtuous  heroes,  that  a mental  ^r,w 
reservation  might  dispense  with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  *■  * 
subjected  him  to  severe  though  not  unmerited  censure. 

Aii  Athenian,  named  Hvgiienon,  was  so  indignant  at  »•  c 
this  sentiment,  that  he  accused  the  poet  of  impiety,  500 
as  teaching  that  perjury  was  lawful.  He  escaped,  10 
however,  by  alleging  that  he  was  responsible  only  * 
to  the  theatrical  judges  for  matter  introduced  into 
plays,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  his  defence  b.  c 
before  them,  but  denied  the  power  of  any  other  460 
tribunal.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  introduced  Bellero- 
phon  making  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  riches,  and  de- 
claring that  if  Aphrodite,  who  was  denominated 
the  Golden,  shone  like  gold,  she  was  deserving  of 
universal  love,  which  so  enraged  the  audience,  that 
they  burst  into  a tumult,  and  desired  to  wreak  their 
indignation  by  violence  on  the  actor  and  the  bard. 
Euripides,  however,  pacified  them,  by  appearing  on 
the  stage,  and  assuring  them,  that  if  they  would  wait 
till  the  conclusion,  they  would  find  that  a fit  punish- 
ment would  Ik*  awarded  to  the  miser.  On  another 


ation  of  this  opinion,  to  the  story  of  hi*  greatness 
having  been  foretold  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
it  was  unlikely  that  persons  in  a very  low  condition 
of  life  should  think  of  consulting.  Certain  it  is,  that 
however  reduced  in  fortune  the  parents  of  Euripides 
may  have  been,  they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  free 
Athenian  citizens. 

The  day  of  the  poet's  birth  was  singularly  auspi- 
cious, as  it  was  signalized  by  a great  victory  gained  by 
the  Grecian  fleet  over  the  armament  of  the  Persians. 
To  this  event  he  has  been  supposed  to  allude  in  Ion, 
when  he  represents  the  tapestry  covering  the  tent 
erected  for  the  feast  of  Xulhus,  as  displaying,  among 
other  imagery,  the  barbaric  fleet  opposed  to  that  of 
Greece.  The  conjecture,  though  unsupported  by 
evidence,  is  very  plausible,  ncr  is  the  anachronism  at 
all  against  it.  Such  violations  of  chronology  perpetu- 
ally occur  in  his  plays;  and  the  Athenian  audience 
were  little  anxious  to  enter  into  painful  calculations 
when  objects,  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  calculated  to 
revive  the  remembrance  of  their  national  glory,  were 
presented  before  them. 

Education.  As  the  oracle  of  Apollo  had  intimated  that  the  son 


occasion  he  gave  offence  by  exhibiting  the  guilt  of 
Ixion,  and  defended  himself  by  referring  to  the  catas- 
trophe, when  he  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  Still 
he  seems  to  have  found  a recompense  for  the  occasional 
hostility  of  the  people  in  the  friendship  of  the  philoso- 
phers. Socrates  honoured  him  with  peculiar  regard, 
and  always  attended  the  theatre  on  the  representation 
of  his  pieces.  Perhaps  the  incessant  attacks  of  Aris- 
tophanes, who  seems  to  have  had  a peculiar  delight  iu 
ridiculing  both,  might  have  served  to  unite  them. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Euripides  composed  Wwk 
ninety-two  tragedies ; according  to  others,  seventy- 
five  ; but  only  five  of  them  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain the  victory,  four  during  his  life  time,  and  one  after 
his  death.  If  this  want  of  success  had  resulted  merely 
from  the  partiality  of  the  Athenian  audience  to  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles,  it  would  not  certainly  excite 
our  wonder.  But  wo  know  not  how  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  which  is  related  by  Varro,  that  the  most 
wretched  pretenders  to  the  poetical  art  were  preferred 
before  him.  In  the  very  onset  of  his  career  he  was 
conquered  by  Xenocles,  a low  and  contemptible  writer, 
whose  works  have  long  sunk  into  merited  oblivion. 


of  Mnesarchu*  should  obtain  the  prize  of  victory,  his  Some  circumstances  of  party,  or  of  prejudice,  with 
parents  concluded  that  he  would  obtain  that  honour  which  we  arc  unacquainted,  must  have  blinded  the 
by  bodily  exercises  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  was,  judgments,  or  destroyed  the  equity,  of  the  refined 
therefore,  carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  art*,  people  of  Athens,  before  they  could  have  that  decided, 
and  is  said,  when  very  young,  to  have  actually  ob-  In  other  regions  Euripides  obtained  that  renown  which 
tained  a crown  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.  He  also  made  was  denied  him  at  home.  In  Sicily  he  seems  to  have 
some  proficiency  in  painting,  but  applied  himself  with  been  admired  with  a feeling  almost  amounting  to  de- 
peculiar  diligence  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  then  so  votion.  When  Nidus  had  been  overthrown,  and  his 
popular  at  Athens.  Some  have  alleged  that  he  studied  army  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sicilians,  this  respect 
under  Socrates;  but  this  is  scarcely  possible,  since  for  the  tragedian  of  Athens  interposed  between  them 
that  philosopher  was  his  junior  by  thirteen  years.  He  and  destruction;  and  as  many  as  could  repeat  the 
seems,  however,  very  early  to  have  become  a pupil  of  verses  of  their  illustrious  countryman  were  dismissed, 
Anaxagorus,  and  to  have  made  considerable  advances  with  the  respectful  attentions  of  their  foes.  At  another 
in  ancient  lore.  In  consequence  of  the  fate  of  his  time,  the  crew  of  a Caunian  vessel,  chased  by  pirate*, 
master,  who  was  banished  on  a charge  of  blasphemy,  desired  permission  to  enter  some  port  of  Sicily,  and 
he  changed  the  immediate  direction  of  his  studies,  to  were  refused,  till  it  was  known  that  some  among  them 
the  dramatic  art,  and,  at  a very  early  age,  began  to  could  recite  the  poetry  of  the  favourite  bard,  on  which 
conqtose  tragedies.  He  found,  in  the  theatre,  a more  they  were  allowed  admission.  Euripides,  like  all  who 
sufe  and  ready  mode  of  diffusing  his  maxims,  tliuu  iu  have  attained  excellence,  was  fondly  attached  to  his  art. 
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Diugnpiij.  He  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  a dreary  cave  in  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  to  compose  his  pieces,  iu  the  stillness 
From  of  the  deepest  solitude.  When  he  complained  to  a 
a.  M.  cotemporary  writer,  named  Alcestis,  that  he  had  not 
3604.  been  able  to  produce  more  than  three  verses  in  the  last 
c.  three  days,  anti  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  made 

500.  three  hund^pd  during  the  same  period,  Euripides  ob- 

to  served,  that  there  was  this  further  difference  between 
a.  M.  them— that  the  productions  of  tills  facility  would  last 
3644.  three  days,  while  his  were  intended  to  endure  for  ever. 
b7"c.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
4tjQ.  the  private  life  and  domestic  history  of  our  bard ; many 
of  tne  tales  related  respecting  him  have  arisen  from 
attempts  to  account  for  the  contempt  and  aversion 
towards  the  female  sex  which  seems  to  breathe  through 
his  writings.  Acccrding  to  some,  he  had  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  heartily 
disgusted,  and  therefore  vented  his  spleen  on  the  sex. 
Others  contend  that  he  took  his  consorts  successively ; 
that  the  first  lie  was  compelled  to  repudiate  for  aban- 
doned conduct ; and  that  the  second  not  only  disre- 
garded the  ties  of  her  condition,  but  caused,  by  her 
open  profligacy,  so  great  ridicule  to  be  poured  on  her 
husband,  that  lie  was  forced  to  leave  Athens.  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  attributed  the  low  opinion  which  his 
rival  entertained  for  women,  to  his  having  been  chiefly 
acquainted  with  the  vicious  and  degraded  among  them ; 
but  this  opinion  may  reasonably  be  taken  with  some 
allowance  for  the  jealousy  of  an  author.  There  are 
several  disgusting  stories  told  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Euripides,  but  as  they  are  both  contradictory  and 
improbable,  wc  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pollute  our 
pages  by  repeating  them. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  Euripides,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  profligacy  of  his  wives,  left  Athens  and 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 
honours.  There  in  peace  and  ease  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  When,  however,  he  was  impor- 
tuned by  his  royal  patron  to  celebrate  his  actions  in  a 
play,  he  declined,  gracefully  observing,  that  he  trusted 
the  reign  of  the  monarch  would  furnish  no  materials  for 
Hi*  d<«tth.  tragedy.  The  mode  of  his  death  is  variously  related, 
though  all  agree  that  it  was  violent,  and  took  place 
about  three  years  after  he  had  come  to  reside  at  Pella. 
The  common  account  is,  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  some  alleging  that  their  fury  was  only  accidental, 
and  that  they  seized  him  while  walking  in  a wood, 
engaged  in  deep  contemplation ; and  others,  that  two 
poets,  Aridous  and  Cratevas,  the  former  a Macedo- 
nian, and  the  latter  a Thessalian,  hired  the  keeper  of 
the  royal  hounds  thus  to  accomplish  his  destruction, 
ft  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  his  death  was 
accidental ; though  violent,  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  untimely,  since  he  fell  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His 
remains  were  removed  from  Bermiscus,  where  he  died, 
to  Pella,  where  Archelaus  honoured  them  with  a 
sumptuous  funeral,  and  erected  a monument  over  them. 
This  munificent  patron  is  even  said  to  have  cut  off 
his  owu  hair,  ana  put  on  deep  mourning,  as  a testi- 
mony of  respect  for  that  genius,  which  living  he  had 
delighted  to  cherish.  The  Athenians,  who  had  done 
him  so  little  honour  in  life,  were,  according  to  their 
custom,  exceedingly  ready  to  lument  his  death.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Archelaus,  to  request  that  they 
might  bring  his  relics  to  Attica,  a demand  which  was 


peremptorily  rejected.  They  erected,  however,  a noble  TrecicPocis 
cenotaph  to  has  memory,  which,  Pausanias  says,  was  ofGreecr. 
Standing  at  the  time  he  wrote.  According  to  the  super-  — 
stitions  of  the  time,  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  tomb  From 
at  Pella  was  struck  with  lightning,  which  was  regarded  A>  M* 
as  consecrating  the  spot,  and  a signal  token  of  the  di-  3504. 
vine  favour.  b.  c. 

Nineteen  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  have  reached  .500. 
us,  besides  a number  of  fragments.  In  him,  many  of  to 
the  critics  conceive  that  the  Greek  tragedy  attained  its  A.  m. 
perfection.  Highly,  however, as  we  estimate  his  powers,  3044. 
to  which  ScUegel  has  scarcely  done  justice,  we  are  n.  c. 
inclined  to  agree  with  dial  high  modern  authority,  that  4tj0. 
we  must  look  in  this  poet  for  the  symbols  of  its  decline 
A slight  view  of  his  general  character,  and  a rapid 
survey  of  his  numerous  pieces,  will,  we  think,  suffice 
to  justify  this  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  a certain  elevation  above  the  com-  Ctar>ri<*r 
mon  realities  of  life  is  essential  to  tragedy.  In  Sophocles  a*  * 
and  .£srhvlus  this  dignity  is  preserved,  not  merely  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  selection  of  persons  from  among  the 
list  of  heroes  and  of  gods,  but  by  the  stateliness  of 
their  thoughts,  the  religious  solemnity  of  their  actions, 
and  a kind  of  consecrated  air  breathed  over  them ; 
but  the  ambition  of  Euripides  seems  to  have  taken  a 
direction  not  only  different  from  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  incompatible  with  that  peculiar  style  of  ex- 
cellence which  they  invented  and  finished.  His  efforts 
are  directed  less  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  sen- 
sibilities and  the  understanding.  He  loves  to  triumph 
by  involving  us  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  by  dis- 
solving us  in  tears.  He  scarcely  ever  labours  to 
attain  that  which  die  other  tragedians  made  their  great 
object,  a representation  of  perfect  beauty.  They 
made  the  very  sorrows  and  deaths  of  their  heroes 
something  above  humanity,  which  should  excite  awe 
rather  than  compassion;  he  delighted  in  rendering 
their  distresses  of  the  lowest  and  most  physical  com- 
plexion. They  cast  around  their  sufferers  a solemnity 
in  grief,  which  breaks  the  force  of  sympathy;  he  strove 
to  tear  away  all  the  disguises  of  rank,  and  claimed 
our  agonizing  pity  for  his  persons  as  the  lowest  of 
mortals.  The  pangs  of  their  heroes  had  for  their 
causes  the  immediate  retributions  of  heaven ; his  were 
exposed  to  cold,  beggary,  and  pitiful  needs.  While 
the  former  preserve  a majesty  in  uffiiction,  the  latter 
court  our  sympathy  in  the  doauence  of  rags.  The 
truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  of  Euripides 
was  more  penetradng  and  refined  than  exalted.  With 
great  sweetness  and  elegance,  he  appears  to  have 
wanted  a sense  of  high  and  austere  virtue,  and  even  of 
sustained  heroic  grandeur.  Thus,  he  has  scarcely,  in 
all  his  pieces,  one  character  of  consistent  excellence, 
where  the  virtue  is  brought  into  action.  Alcestis  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  self-devotion,  but  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die.  Ion  is  a lovely  portrait  of  consecrated 
and  uncouscious  piety;  but  it  is  the  excellence  of  a 
recluse,  of  too  glossy  and  ethereal  a texture  for  this 
world.  This  poet  cannot  even  paint  high  and  enor- 
mous vice,  or  ungovernable  passion  of  a uniformly 
grand  and  heroic  kind.  Modea,  the  wonder-working 
enchantress,  that  “ soul  of  fire,  with  whom  revenge  is 
virtue,"  calmly,  before  she  begins  her  terrible  opera- 
tions, intrigues  to  obtain  a comfortable  asylum  for 
herself,  when  her  revenge  shall  be  completed.  Cly- 
teinncstra  is  accused  by  her  indignant  daughter,  not 
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Biography,  only  of  having  murdered  her  lmshand  on  liis  return,  but 
having  taken  too  much  time  in  dressing  her  hair  during 
his  absence.  If  the  essence  of  tragedy  consists  in  the 
mere  excitement  of  tears.  Euripides  is  far  the  greatest 
of  the  old  tragedians.  He  depicts  situations  the  most 
wretched,  cheerless,  and  desolate,  and  carefully  de- 
prives his  sufferers  of  every  possible  consolation. 
Klcctra  appears  not  only  tottering  beneath  the  weight 
of  affliction,  but  of  a huge  pitcher  of  water ; and 
Mem-laus,  mourns  at  once  the  mangled  honour  of 
his  wife  and  the  tattered  state  of  his  garments.  His 
pathos  is  not  like  that  feeling  which  dissolves  us  in 
sweet  tears  before  the  Niobe,  but  that  oppressive 
grief  which  a real  catastrophe  occasions.  The  mirror 
hn  holds  up  to  nature  is  microscopic  rather  than 
ennobling.  .Some  there  arc,  doubtless,  who  think  the 

f»>wer  he  possesses  a higher  one  than  that  exercised 
ly  his  predet  • isort ; we  only  contend  that  it  is  quite 
of  a different  description. 

The  quality  for  which  Euripides  has  been  so  highly 
extolled  — the  eloquence  of  his  disputations — for  which 
he  was  naturally  loved  by  Cicero,  and  recommended 
by  Quintilian  to  youthful  orators,  was  alone  sufficient 
to  lead  him  astray  from  the  path  in  which  .ASschylus 
and  .Sophocles  had  trodden.  Logical  quibblings  have 
little  relation  to  pictures  of  ideal  grandeur ; when 
these  are  thickly  strewn,  they  necessarily  destroy  all 
the  rounding  and  the  finishing,  the  delicacy,  and  fair 
proportion.  The  composition  does  not  appear  with 
ever)'  line  possessing  a wave-like  flexibility;  but  the 
curves  of  beauty  are  broken  into  angular  points  by  the 
.•sharp  collisions  of  argument,  the  quick  turns  of  satire, 
the  jostling  of  opposite  reasons.  Most  of  the  principal 
scents  in  the  plays  of  this  author  become  debates,  in 
which  the  passion  and  the  beauty  alike  evaporate,  and 
instead  of  the  persons  speaking  as  those  whose  lives 
are  in  immediate  jeopardy,  they  seem  merely  anxious 
for  the  credit  of  vanquishing,  and  possessed  of  no  more 
earnestness  than  hired  advocates  naturally  acquire  iu 
the  heat  of  the  cause.  The  mind  of  Euripides  seems 
to  have  had  a peculiar  tendency  to  the  poising  of  op- 
posite reasons,  and  his  great  pride  to  have  been  in 
allowing  how  much  he  could  say,  and  how  ably  he 
could  clothe  his  arguments,  on  every  side  of  every 
question.  Hence  he  takes  all  occasions  of  making  his 
jiersons  plead  their  cause;  but  betraying  an  evident 
consciousness  that  he  is  doing  it  for  them.  Thus 
Clytemnestra  calls  on  her  daughter  to  give  her  rea- 
sons against  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  then 
defends  herself  in  a long  sophistical  harangue.  Thus 
he  causes  Hecuba,  after  imploriug  Mcuelaus  to  exe- 
cute immediate  vengeance  on  Helen,  to  entreat  him  to 
allow  her  to  make  her  defence,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  it.  In  the  discussion, 
Helen  represents  her  antagonist  as  more  guilty  than 
herself,  because  she  had  borne  Paris,  and  her  husband 
hail  refused  to  slay  him ; but  for  which  events  the 
evils  deplored  could  never  have  arisen.  Criminals  arc 
perpetually  introduced  defending  their  enormities  by 
the  most  hollow  and  palpable  sophistries;  and,  when 
all  other  excuses  fail  them,  referring  to  fate  as  the  sole 
author  of  the  wrong*  of  which  they  have  been  the  mere 
instruments.  If  this  plea  had  any  force  to  defend  men 
from  the  charge  of  guilt,  it  might  as  well  be  brought 
forward  at  upc t lo  end  the  question,  and  cut  the  Gor- 
dina knot  before  so  many  vain  efforts  have  been  raatfe 
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to  untie  it.  Fate,  however,  is  the  cloud  in  which  the  Tre^kPoeU 
guilty  escape,  like  that  which  the  divinities  in  Homer  *4  oiruto. 
throw  over  their  favourite  heroes.  This  tendency  to 
forensic  eloquence  und  logical  subtleties  seems  to  have 
rendered  every  thing  problematical  in  the  mind  of 
Euripides,  and  causes  him  to  pronounce  the  most  con- 
trary sentiments  with  equal  energy.  Tlie^xcusc  that 
his  pe '.sons  only  speak  in  character  will  not  avail  hitn; 
for  some  of  the  roost  questionable  or  bold  opinions  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  the  least  likely 
to  utter  them.  Thus  Andromache,  when  she  is  vowing 
to  live,  if  possible,  entirely  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
her  lord,  is  made  to  utter  a piece  of  the  coarsest 
ribaldry  respecting  her  sex  at  huge  : thus  Ion,  brought 
up  from  infancy  in  a temple,  whose  very  thoughts 
should  be  sainted,  abuses  the  gods,  with  great  justice 
but  little  consistency,  as  worse  than  men;  and  thus' 
Hippolytus,  the  nobit -hcaried,  the  generous,  and  the 
self-denying,  utters  the  famous  piece  of  casuistry  re- 
specting an  oath,  and  then  dies  rather  than  break  his 
own!  Nothing  but  an  invincible  love  of  paradox,  at 
which  even  Rousseau  might  smile,  could  surely  have 
induced  the  Grecian  poet  to  this  lust  violation  of  cha- 
racter. This  philosophy,  if  not  “ harsh  and  crabbed,'* 
is  at  least  thorny  and  perplexed ; a thicket  so  closely 
intertwined,  that  ihe  flowers  of  poetry  can  scarcely  find 
room  to  flourish  beneath  its  shadow. 

The  peculiar  beauties  to  which  the  genius  of  Euri- 
pides inclined,  no  less  than  his  defects,  tended  to  lead 
him  from  the  style  which  the  former  tragedians  had 
adopted.  His  imagination  “ looked  before  and  after.*’ 

His  poetry  is  the  sweet  and  lingering  echo  of  joys  past, 
or  the  hope  of  delight  to  ronie.  Hence  it  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  his  precursors,  who,  re- 
joicing in  the  glorious  objects  immediately  before  them, 
were  contented  to  exhibit  these  in  their  fairest  propor- 
tions, without  introducing  objects  which  were  remote 
or  obscure.  They  felt  the  joy  of  the  present  moment 
so  intensely,  that  they  required  little  from  remem- 
brance or  hope  to  gild  the  scene.  Euripides,  ou  the 
other  hand,  with  a sense  of  pleasure  less  vivid,  is  more 
contemplative;  speculates  more  on  the  probabilities  of 
our  future  condition,  and  dwells  with  greater  fondness 
ou  the  recollection  of  the  past.  He  may  be  almost 
considered  ns  the  father  of  the  sentimental  style ; his 
best  passages  consist  of  “ thoughts  that  voluntary 
move  harmonious  numbers  ;*  and  there  is  often  a sweet 
accordance  between  the  music  of  the  verse  and  the 
images,  which  dwells  on  the  mind  with  a soothing, 
tender,  und  gentle  emotion.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  finer,  in  this  way,  than  the  passage  in  the  Me- 
dea, respecting  the  possible  effects  of  music  in  harmo- 
nizing the  tenor  of  existence.  But  this  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  evidently  different,  and  even  opposite,  from 
that  of  Sophocles  and  jEschylus.  The  analogy  to  the 
plastic  arts,  so  perfect  in  them,  is  lost  in  their  rival. 

At  the  same  time,  he  possesses  a faculty  of  exciting 
genial  though  undefined  emotions,  of  which  they  are 
destitute.  He  abounds  also  in  fancy,  which  thev  either 
did  not  possess,  or  the  austerity  of  their  genius  did 
not  allow  them  to  cherish  or  display.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  tendency  to  excite  sensibility  by  means  of 
low  devices,  he  sometimes  affects  us  with  a real  and 
genuine  pathos,  while  he  diverts  the  force  of  grief  with 
tender  remembrance  of  former  bliss,  or  casts  over  the 
waves  of  trouble  the  sweet  radiance  of  hope.  Sorrow, 
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Biography.  indt^d,  is  never  with  Kira  of  that  wiki  and  super-human 
' cast  which  it  wears  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors ; 
hut  it  is  often  still,  mild,  and  placid,  and  tenderly  re- 
lieved by  decant  allusions,  and  gentle  touches  of  hu- 
manity. In  modem  times,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the 
romantic  models,  Euripides  would  probably  have  at- 
tained a higher  poetic  excellence  than  his  remaining 
works  exhibit.  It  is  only  to  the  high  rank  assigned  to 
him,  as  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  we  object; 
nor  do  we  mean  so  much  to  show  that  his  genius  was, 
in  itself,  inferior  to  theirs,  as  that  it  was  unsuited  to 
that  grand  and  simple  style  of  art  with  which  his  name 
is  usually  connected. 

u The  “3/«/e<i"ofour  author  has.  perhaps,  been  the  most 
popular  of  his  works;  partly  owing  to  the  dazzling  ter- 
rors of  its  plot,  and  partly  to  the  comparisons  so  often 
made  in  its  favour  with  the  Homan  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject,  which  bears  the  name  of  Seneca.  The  open- 
ing speeches  of  the  Nurse,  recounting  the  distresses  of 
her  mistress,  which  ure  interrupted  and  heightened  by 
her  sorrowful  exclamations  behind  the  scene,  are  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece,  when 
the  heroine  condescends  to  deception,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish her  design,  the  interest  seems  to  languish ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  fearfully  grand 
than  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  bride  of  Jasbn 
and  her  father,  and  the  ferocious  joy  with  which  the 
enchantress  listens  to  the  tale.  Her  speeches,  when 
meditating  the  death  of  her  children,  are  admirably 
varied,  by  the  stragglings  of  natural  affection,  which 
almost  shake  her  soul  from  her  purpose ; and  her 
final  appearance  in  the  air  with  the  bodies  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  She  is,  however,  the  only  cha- 
racter in  the  piece.  Jason  is  mean,  hypocritical,  and 
low-minded  ; Creon  at  once  tyrannical  and  imprudent; 
and  the  chorus  (who  arc  necegsarily  acquainted  with 
the  dreadful  designs,  which  they  make  no  attempt  to 
frustrate  except  by  persuasion)  of  rather  dubious  vir- 
tue. The  versification  of  this  play  is  peculiarly  sweet 
and  flowing,  and  u bright  fancy  sparkles  over  it. 

Euripides  has  written,  among  the  tragedies  that  sur- 
vive, no  less  than  four  of  which  the  fumily  of  Aga- 
memnon are  the  subjects  : Iphigenia  in  Aulis";  Electro ; 
Orestes;  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris — beside*  others,  in 
which  the  chief  himself  or  his  brother  Menelaus  ap- 
pear. The  first  of  this  series  is,  wc  think,  on  the  whole, 
tlie  best.  The  struggles  of  Agamemnon  between  his 
imaginary  duty,  as  commander  of  the  Greeks,  and  his 
love  for  his  daughter,  as  represented  in  the  first  scene, 
form  a very  affecting  picture.  The  subsequent  pus- 
sages,  however,  seem  greatly  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  opening.  Menelaus  is  depicted  as  mean  and  selfish 
in  the  extreme.  He  urges,  with  ferocious  indifference, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  niece  to  promote  his  revenge,  after 
having  intercepted  the  letter  of  his  brother,  in  which 
he  countermanded  his  fatal  orders.  On  the  arrival 
of  Clytemnestra  and  her  daughter,  for  the  supposed 
marriage  of  tho  latter  with  Achilles,  the  distress  of 
Agamemnon  increases;  and  Menelaus,  touched  with 
something  like  compassion,  offers  to  forego  the  sad 
offering;  when,  to  tho  disgust  of  the  reader,  the  father 
himself  changes  his  purpose;  and  alarmed  lest  the 
Greeks  should  discover  the  oracle,  and  mutiny  against 
him,  resolves  to  complete  the  sacrifice  from  which  he 
had  so  lately  revolted.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
interest  is  sustained  to  a very  high  pitch;  and  tl»o 
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pathos,  which  would  otherwise  be  overpowering,  is  re-  TnurVPv-t. 
lieved  by  pictures  of  tender  resignation,  fearful  iuno-  oftiinfr- 
cener,  and  generous  conrngc.  Achilles  is  represented  N — 
in  the  most  ingenuous  and  amiable  character.  And 
though  the  heroine  at  first  shrinks  from  the  dreadful 
fate  prepared  for  her,  she  speedily  seems  inspired  with 
the  most  heroic  feelings,  and  devotes  herself  to  die 
with  a noble  firmness,  which  faintly  reminds  us  of  Anti- 
gone ; she  goes  out  to  death  as  to  a festival.  The 
images  of  the  victim,  and  of  the  hind  substituted  in 
her  room,  as  pictured  by  tho  messenger  who  relates 
the  catastrophe,  possess  a beauty  of  the  plastic  kind, 
of  which  Euripides  affords  few  similar  examples. 

A long  space  of  time  elapses  between  this  tragedy  The  Eiccu a. 
and  that  of  ** Eicttra ,*  during  which  Orestes,  who  was 
introduced  ns  an  infant  in  the  Iphigenia,  grows  up  to 
manhood;  Agamemnon  returns  conqueror,  and  is  slain ; 

Orestes  is  banished;  and  Electro  discarded  from  the 
palace  where  AEgisthus  and  her  mother  reign.  In  this 
piece  Euripides  has  unfortunately  trod  on  ground 
which  was  completely  occupied  before  him.  All  that 
the  Choophorw  of  Aeschylus  wanted  in  variety  of  inci- 
dent, and  felicity  of  development,  had  been  supplied 
ill  the  Electro  of  Sophocles ; and  nothing  remained  to 
be  done  by  an  author  who  should  even  bring  to  the 
work  an  equal  genius.  Compelled,  however,  to  at- 
tempt some  novelty,  Euripides  has  accumulated  woes 
on  trie  head  of  his  heroine, — “ steep’d  her  in  poverty 
even  to  the  very  lips,’— and  given  her  a generous  pre- 
sent for  her  pretended  husband,  lie  has  also  removed 
the  scene  from  the  palace  to  the  country,  and  employed 
artifices  to  bring  Clytemnestra  and  AEgisthus  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  die,  which  are  not  very  pro- 
bable. Castor  and  Pollux  are  also  introduced  at  the 
close,  for  no  other  conceivable  purpose  than  to  patch 
up  a marriage  between  Pylades  and  Elcctra;  for  the 
journey  of  Orestes  to  Athena  belongs  to  a new  action. 

In  all  respects,  this  piece  is  of  a much  lower  tone  than 
those  of  the  gwo  elder  tragedians. 

The  “ Orcntet, in  point  of  lime,  almost  immediately  ThcOrwiei. 
follows  the  Electro.  Euripides  here  represents  his  hero 
as  not  only  driven  to  distraction  by  the  furies  of  his 
mother,  but  as  condemned  to  death,  together  with  his 
sister,  by  the  citizous  of  Argos.  The  distress,  at  die 
opening  of  this  play,  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its 
utmost  pitch : Orestes  is  discovered  lying  on  a couch, 
distracted,  and  Elcctra,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
fatigue,  silting  beside  him ; the  Argives  have  forbid- 
den all  succours  to  be  given  to  the  miserable  pair, 
and  are  about  to  assemble  to  decide  in  what  manner 
they  shall  put  them  to  death.  Tins  is  rather  an  un- 
promising commencement  of  a tragedy;  we  see,  at  all 
events,  the  worst;  for  the  actual  death  of  the  persons 
would  be  happiness  compared  to  the  prolongation  of 
theirsuflerings.  The  wild  exclamatious  of  Orestes,  how- 
ever, when  the  madness  comes  over  him,  are  at  once 
grand  and  terrific.  A gleam  of  hope  breaks  in  on  the 
arrival  of  Menelaus ; but  this  prince,  whom  Euripides 
delights  to  represent  as  despicable,  finally  leaves  his 
kinsman  iu  despair.  Tyndarus,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes 
make  long  speeches,  filled  with  many  a rhetorical  flou- 
rish, which  produce  nothing.  After  the  hard-hearted 
selfishness  aud  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  two  relatives, 
the  disinterested  friendship  of  Pylades  is  truly  refresh- 
ing. He  leads  Orestes  to  make  his  defence  to  the 
people ; but  the  only  favour  this  measure  procures  is, 
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that  the  prince  and  his  A&tcr  shall  have  their  choice  accustomed  to  assist  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  vie-  Tn^icPoeu 
✓ ol*  the  modes  of  dying,  so  that  they  execute  the  sen-  tims.  ©f  Greece, 

tence  on  themselves  before  the  duy  closes.  The  dis-  In  the  “ Andromache?  Menclaus  and  Orestes  appear  v^*' 
tress  is  now  renewed — heightened  it  scarcely  could  once  more,  both  in  very  unworthy  characters.  The 
be — when  Pyiades  proposes  that  they  should,  before  conduct,  indeed,  of  the  former  is  base  and  cruel  be- 
tliey  die,  kill  Helen,  who  happened  to  be  within  the  pa-  yond  endurance  : to  gratify  his  daughter's  revenge 
lace,  aud  so  revenge  on  her  the  deaths  of  the  (ireciuns  against  her  unhappy  rival,  he  first  barbarously  works 
who  fell  at  Troy.  This  proposition  is  eagerly  adopted,  on  the  feelings  of  the  Trojan  captive  as  a mother,  and 
though  to  us  it  seems  a mere  piece  of  foolish  and  wan-  induces  her  to  leave  her  asylum  by  threatening  that  if 
ton  cruelty,  little  calculated  to  excite  our  pity  for  suf-  she  will  not  be  content  to  renounce  its  protection  and 
ferers  who  exhibit  none.  Plectra,  however,  wiser  than  to  die,  her  son  shall  perish  in  her  stead ; and  when  he 
the  rest,  suggests  that  they  may  save  their  own  lives  has  thus  secured  her  in  his  power,  prepares  to  sacrifice 
by  securing  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Helen  and  Me-  both  the  parent  and  the  child.  Happily  baffled  by  the 
nelau5,  as  a hostage,  and  threatening  to  deprive  her  arrival  of  Peteus,  Hermione,  iu  rage  and  fear,  attempts  The  Andro- 
also  of  life,  unless  her  father  will  interpose  in  their  her  own  life,  when  her  old  lover  Orestes  appears,  in-  «n»cbe. 
behalf.  Both  plots  now  proceed  together.  At  the  forms  her  that  he  has  taken  measures  to  kill  her 
moment  when  the  stroke  is  aimed  at  Helen,  she  va-  husband  at  Delphi,  by  means  of  the  populace,  and 
nislics.  Hermione  is  seized,  the  palace  gates  barri-  bears  her  away  with  him.  Shortly  after,  a messenger  an- 
cadoed,  and  Orestes  and  Pyiades  appear  on  the  top  nounces  the  completion  of  this  dastardly  assassination ; 
of  a tower,  holding  a drawn  sword  over  the  neck  of  but  all  the  remaining  parties  are  comforted  by  the  appear- 
their  hostage,  and  surrounded  with  torches  in  readi-  ance  of  Thetis,  who  provides  Andromache  with  a third 
ness  to  set  tire  to  the  palace.  Menclaus  enters  lie-  husband  in  Helenus,  aud  confers  the  gift  of  immortality 
low ; and,  in  this  critical  situation,  a long  dialogue  of  on  Peleus,  whose  bride  she  had  been  in  bis  youth, 
sliort  sentences  ensues  between  the  king  of  Sparta  In  the  instance  of  Orestes,  the  poet  has  strikingly  dis- 
and Orestes,  at  the  close  of  which  the  latter  calls  to  played  how  little  love  he  possessed  for  austere  virtue. 

Electro  to  light  up  the  blaze  from  beneath,  and  to  the  or  how  inadequate  he  was  to  portray  it; — this  young 
attendants  to  set  tire  to  the  roofs.  At  this  agonizing  prince,  who  has  been  made  to  act  a chief  part  in  four 
moment  Apollo  interferes,  and  sets  every  thing  right : plays,  has  no  character  at  all.  He  is  most  truly  “ a 
pacifies  Menclaus  by  showing  him  Helen  in  the  clouds,  pipe  for  fortunes  finger  to  play  what  stop  she  pleases.” 
now  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a goddess;  prescribes  his  He  is  governed  by  the  most  unreasonable  and  contra- 
future  course  to  Orestes;  gives  him  for  a wife  the  dictory  impulses.  He  is  forced  on  to  kill  his  mother 
lady  over  whom  he  is  holding  the  sword;  and  leaves  by  a divinity— sunk  iu  remorse  without  repenting — 

Electro  and  Pyiades  peaceably  to  solemnize  their  nup-  moved  to  kill  Helen  without  motive— and  deeply  eri- 
tials.  Never,  surely,  was  every  principle  of  the  dra-  minal,  at  last,  without  apparent  passiou,  temptation, 
matic  art  so  marvellously  sacrificed  to  a pantomimic  or  concern.  His  wickedness  does  not  shock  us,  be- 
di  splay  as  in  this  “ most  lame  and  impotent  conclu-  cause  it  seems  like  the  antic  of  a puppet,  who  is 
sion.’  The  lowest  manufacturer  of  a modern  melo-  moved  alternately  by  the  most  opposite  strings, 
drantc  would  have,  at  least,  brought  about  the  cala-  The  “ Trojan  Caf/tnts”  presents  us  with  a grand  pic- The  Trojun 
strophe  by  causing  Menelaus  to  succor  the  despe-  ture  of  majesty  and  beauty  reduced  to  the  deepest  woe : CaptiTc*. 
rjite  party,  in  order  to  preserve  his  daughter : but  but  this  is  all.  There  is  no  suspense,  no  progression, 
the  blazing  torches — the  descent  of  Apollo — and  Helen  no  action,  and  consequently  very  little  interest; — the 
riding  in  the  air — were  such  picturesque  accompaui-  persons  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  suffer,  and  the  specta- 
ments  to  the  last  scene,  that  Euripides  was  unable  to  tors  nothing  but  to  pity  them.  The1*  llccuba,m  however, 
resist  them.  follows  the  destiny  ol*  the  eldest  of  the  characters  in 

An  interval  again  elapses  between  the  last  play  and  the  former  play,  into  stranger  diversities  of  sorrow, 
the  “ Jpfui'rnia  in  'Jaunt.”  In  the  mean  time,  Orestes  The  resignation  of  Iphigeuia  is  very  agreeably  repre- 
has  been  acquitted  at  Athens,  but,  in  order  completely  Rented,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  death  ate  wrought 
to  expiate  his  offence,  is  commanded  by  Apollo  to  up  into  a vivid  and  beautiful  picture.  The  impression 
bring  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris.  Thither  he  has  made  by  the  subsequent  part  of  the  play  is  not  so 
repaired  with  Pyiades,  when  both  are  seized,  to  be  pleasing.  The  avaricious  cruelty  of  Polymnestor  de- 
offered  wp  to  the  goddess ; which  was  the  fate  of  every  serves,  indeed,  the  severest  of  punishments ; but  the 
Greek  who  touched  on  the  shore : after,  however,  all  circumstances  of  his  eye*  being  extinguished  are  ra- 
seems  lost,  Orestes  discovers  in  the  priestess,  who  ther  shocking  than  terrible ; and  the  slaughter  of  his  in- 
involuntarily  ministers  at  the  bloody  altar,  his  own  noccnl  children  makes  us  revolt  from  its  authors.  As  the 
sister,  whom  Diana  had  snatched  from  intended  sacri-  poet  has  here  given  in  one  tragedy  two  distinct  events 
fice  many  years  before  at  Aulis.  The  parlies  then  in  the  distresses  of  Hecuba,  there  seems  no  reason 
contrive  jointlv  to  escape,  and  succeed,  carrying  away  why  the  play  should  not  embrace  her  whole  course  of 
the  statue  with  them.  The  artifice  by  which  this  is  misery,  except  the  misery  it  would  occasion  to  the 
effected  i*  very  far  from  probable  ; but  the  spectator  spectators.  Indeed  the  misfortunes  of  this  queen,  who 
or  reader  is  willing  to  acquiesce  iu  any  thing  which  displays  more  of  the  termagant  than  of  the  heroine, 
brings  such  horrors  as  those  represented  in  the  fane  are  *o  often  presented  to  us  by  Euripides,  that  we  are 
f-ur*s.  Peii<  „ *^e  £cnerous  contention  of  almost  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 

the  friends  which  shall  suffer,  when  only  one  is  to  be  Hamlet,  “What’s  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to  Hecuba,  that 
sacrificed,  is  noble  and  affecting;  but  it  is  impossible  we  should  mourn  for  her?" 

to  regard  the  heroine  without  a feeling  of  disgust,  “ Ivn”  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  happiest  effort* 
who,  even  against  her  will,  had  for  many  years  been  of  Euripides.  The  picture  of  sweet  simplicity  and 
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Biograph i. holy  reverence  in  the  mind  of  its  youthful  hero,  is  no 
\^v~wL/less  distinct  and  lovely  than  that  of  the  scenery  with 
From  which  ho  is  surrounded.  His  feelings  of  humble  gra- 
a.  m.  titude  to  the  power  which  has  protected  him,  his 
3504.  virtue  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  his  fond  cleaving 
b7£.  to  the  sacred  seclusion  which  has  enwrapped  him  from 
500.  childhood,  are  beautifully  drawn.  The  picture  seems 
to  sky-tinctured — of  an  ethereal  purity  of  colouring.  The 

a.  m.  plot  also  is  very  skilfully  conducted  to  the  conclusion  : 
3544.  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  attempt  on  the  hero's 
life,  the  whole  might  pass  for  a sentimental  comedy. 
463.  The  8lory  is  9^*  °‘  CMl : tt  foundling  is  dis- 
covered by  a mother,  who  had  since  married,  to  be 
her  son,  and  is  palmed  off  on  her  husband  as  the  fruit 
of  an  early  amour  of  his  own:  thus  securing  a wished- 
for  happiness  on  Xuthus,  an  inheritance  ou  Ion,  and, 
at  once,  her  child  and  her  character  to  the  mother. 
This  is  strictly  a piece  of  intrigue,  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  here  most 
felicitously  exerted,  has  elevated  it  far  above  ordinary 
dramas  of  this  description.  In  this,  as  in  many  works 
of  Euripides,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  new  comedy, 
and  find  ample  reason  to  justify  the  admiration  of 
Msnander.  The  great  blemish  of  the  piece  is  the 
contrivance  of  the  mother  to  slay  the  youth,  whom  she 
does  not  know  to  he  her  son.  A lady,  who  has  been 
represented  as  of  peaceable  and  domestic  manners, 
hears  that  her  husband  has  discovered  a son,  and  an 
attendant  no  sooner  proposes  to  her  that  she  should 
murder  him,  than  she  acquiesces,  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  and  only  expresses  her  fear  that  so  desirable 
an  event  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  Afterwards, 
when  the  scheme  has  been  frustrated,  and  the  recog- 
nition takes  place,  all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten ; Ion 
unbraces  his  mother  without  shuddering  at  her  base- 
ness, and  this  intended  murderess  is  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  her  son,  and  the  combination  of  Apollo 
with  her  to  deceive  her  husband.  One  would  almost 
think,  that  before  Euripides  could  make  such  a repre- 
sentation as  this,  he  must  have  lost  all  sense  of  dis- 
tinction between  crime  and  excellence  among  the 
miserable  sophistries  of  the  schools. 

The  Supp.i-  The  “ Supplicant*"  must,  in  justice,  be  regarded  as  a 
c*uu.  fugitive  piece ; written  on  political  grounds,  and  for  a 
temporary  occasion.  It  was  acted  just  after  a treaty 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Argives  and  Lace- 
demonians, during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  order  to 
remind  the  latter  of  their  ancient  obligations  to  the 
Athenians.  It  consists  simply  of  the  entreaties  of 
Adrastus,  the  king  of  Argos,  and  the  matrons  of  that 
slate,  to  Theseus,  that  he  would  interfere,  and  procare 
for  them  an  opportunity  of  burying  the  slain  who  had 
fallen  before  Thebes,  and  to  whom  that  city,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  refused  a sepulchre — the  consequent 
expedition  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  complete  vic- 
tory— the  lameuta lions  over  the  bodies  thus  redeemed — 
the  appearance  of  Minerva,  who  exhorts  the  Athenian 
prince  not  to  allow  the  Argives  to  receive  the  favours 
conferred  on  them,  without  a return,  but  to  compel 
them  to  swear  never  to  attack  Athens—  and  finally, 
the  exhortation  of  the  chorus  to  Adrastus  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  goddess.  The  piece  also  con- 
tains a long  and  very  elegant  discussion  between 
Theseus  and  the  herald  from  Thebes,  on  the  relative 
value  of  democratical  and  monarchical  governments  ; 
and,  what  is  far  better  than  this,  the  sweet  and  touch- 


ing lamentations  and  death-songs  of  Evadne,  the  Tragic  Pori « 
widow  of  one  of  the  fallen  chiefs,  who,  at  the  conclu-  Owcce. 
sion  of  her  strain,  leaps  on  his  funeral  pyre  and  dies 
beside  him.  From 

The  “ Children  of  Hercules,"  like  the  former  piece,  is  a.  M. 
essentially  political.  It  was  intended  to  remind  the  3504. 
Spartans  of  the  protection  afforded  by  Athens  to  the  n.  c. 

race  of  the  hero,  from  whom  they  gloried  to  derive  500. 

their  origin.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  haste,  and  was 
probably  composed  to  meet  the  public  feeling  at  some  A*  M- 
peculiar  crisis.  There  ore,  however,  two  circumstances  3544. 
which  throw  a splendour  over  it;  the  voluntary  sacri-  a. 
fiee  of  Maoris  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  the  generous  460. 
heroism  of  lolaus,  whose  youth  is  miraculously  renewed.  The  Chit- 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,  in  order  to  enable  him  todrmndUv- 
perform  the  noblest  fents  of  valour,  and  to  save,  by  his  cu,c** 
prowess,  the  family  of  his  friend.  There  is  a singular 
want  of  catastrophe.  In  the  last  scene,  Eurystheus, 
whose  life  has  been  spared  by  the  Athenians,  is  menaced 
with  death  by  Alcmcna  ; and  while  she  threatens,  and 
he  replies,  the  tragedy  abruptly  concludes.  The  con- 
duct and  language  of  this  spouse  of  Hercules,  however 
prompted  by  her  wrongs,  are  very  unfemininc — though, 
probably  Euripides  was  of  a different  opinion. 

The  “ Phoenicia*  Damsels"  occupies  the  same  ground  Tie  Plwrni- 
witli  the  Seven  Chiefs  of  JEschylus ; it  is  of  much cian 
greater  length,  and  contains  a far  more  numerous  dra-  ***** 
maiis  personae  than  the  preceding  tragedy ; but  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  spirit 
and  vividness  to  that  mighty  work,  in  which  the  heroes 
with  their  martial  panoply  seem  like  shapes  of  fire 
seen  in  terrific  vision.  In  the  production  ol  Euripides 
there  is,  however,  some  reflection  of  this  prodigious  and 
meteor-like  brightness.  The  picture  of  the  fatal  com- 
bat between  the  brothers  is  exceedingly  characteristic 
and  striking.  The  scene  in  which  Antigone,  from  the 
walls,  inquires  and  learns  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  chiefs  before  Thebes  is  very  injudiciously  copied 
from  Homer;  for  though  such  an  enumeration  may  be 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  an  epic  poem,  it  is  unsuitable 
to  tragedy,  because  it  is  purely  episodical,  and  tends,  in 
no  wav,  to  advance  the  action.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  declamatory  vituperation  in  this  tragedy ; indeed 
Polynices  seems  to  have  entered  the  city  for  no  end  but 
to  debate  and  retire.  Joc&sta,  whom  Sophocles  had 
killed,  is  here  revived  to  endure  fresh  afflictions.  We 
cannot  say  we  should  have  desired  this  resuscitation. 

When  we  consider  the  involuntary  offence  of  which  she 
has  been  guilty,  we  look  on  her  with  shuddering;  and 
feel  relieved  when  she  dies  for  whom  there  could  be  no 
repose  but  in  the  grave. 

The  “ Raging  Hercules* co nsists  of  two  distinct  fables ; The  Raring 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  father,  wife,  and  children  of  Hercalc*. 
Hercules,  with  their  deliverance  by  the  return  of  that 
hero,  and  the  madness  in  which  he  kills  most  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  lately  saved.  Notwithstanding  this 
fault,  there  is  much  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tragedy.  The  description  given  of  the  dreadful  scene 
in  which  the  slaughters  are  perpetrated  is  very  striking 
— and  the  condition  of  Hercules  when  he  wakes  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  past,  most  hoart-apalling  and 
fearful.  The  force  of  the  pathos  is  pleasingly  broken 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  unchanged  friendship  of 
Theseus,  whom  the  Athenian  poets  delighted  to  extol. 

Sophocles  has  very  finely  delineated  this  favourite  cha- 
racter; but  how  much*  more  sweetly  is  this  idol  of 
U2 
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Piognphj.  Athens  portrayed  by  Shakespeare  than  by  any  even  of  name  it  bears,  never  was  really  at  Troy,  but  was  enter-  TnRlcPoeti 
~ the  most  gifted  of  his  own  countrymen ; when  with  a tamed  in  Egypt,  while  Paris  bore  away  a cloud  instead  of  Greece. 
From  courtesy  so  graceful,  and  a philosophy  so  mild  and  of  the  reality  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Troians  con- 
A*  M*  prince-like,  he  is  made  to  receive  the  theatrical  efforts  tended.  Mr.  Bryant  triumphantly  adduces  this  story,  From 
350-i.  0f  thf  immortal  company  of  fanciful  mechanics!  which  is  found  in  several  ancient  writers,  as  a proof  m. 

b.  c.  “ silcestis”  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  that  the  whole  talc  of  Troy  is  “ the  baseless  fabric  of  a 3504. 
500.  productions  of  its  author,  unquestionably  contains  the  vision."  The  conclusion  of  this  tragedy  is,  like  many  bTc. 
to  most  exquisite  scene.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  of  its  author’s,  comic ; — a universal  reconciliation  takes  500. 

a.  m.  preparations  made  by  the  heroic  wife  for  her  approach-  place,  and  all  parties  are  made  happy.  The  impression  to 
3544.  iog  end — the  sweet  apostrophe  to  the  nuptial  chamber  left  behind  by  the  perusal  is  pleasing;  because  the  s.  M. 

b.  c.  her  own  gentle  departure  and  leave-taking  of  life,  most  exalted  beauty  is  not  here  divorced  from  virtue,  3544. 

460.  preceded  by  maternal  anxieties  and  thoughts  of  love — for  which  it  is  so  fit  a shrine.  B7"c. 

Akcsiii.  *or,n  an  ‘nttancc  the  pathetic  of  wliich  all  the  The  “ CiftlofuT  is  the  only  specimen  which  remains  to  4fio. 

works  of  ancient  times  can  furnish  no  similar  example,  us  of  the  ancient  satirical  drama,  with  which  the  re- The  Cr- 

For  the  sake  of  the  feelings  thus  excited,  we  readily  par-  presentation  of  the  trilogies  of  the  old  tragedians  wasdopt  ’ 

don  the  necessary  debasement  of  Admctus  and  his  usually  closed.  Although  the  substance,  and  even  the 
father — the  strange  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Her-  pun,  by  means  of  which  Ulysses  escapes,  are  taken  from 
cules  seizes  the  phantom  Death  at  the  tomb,  and  com-  the  Orlyssey,  the  piece  is  worked  up  with  great  effect : 
pels  him  to  relinquish  his  prize,  which  seems  at  va-  the  humour  wears  a romantic  form,  and  the  very  parody 
riance  with  every  intelligible  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  on  the  heroic  tales  is  itself  heroic.  There  are[  even  in 
of  mythology — and  the  undignified  manners  of  the  hero,  this  ludicrous  effusion,  nearer  approaches  to  the  high 
who  restores  Alcestis  to  her  husband.  In  this  piece  and  plastic  style  than  in  most  of  the  serious  pieces  of  the 
one  might  almost  fancy  that  the  first  hints  were  con-  author;  a circumstance  which  may  lead  us  to  believe 
tained  of  that  divine  picture  of  dying  excellence  which  that  Euripides  was  seduced  from  the  path  trodden  by 
it  was  reserved  for  Richardson  to  exhibit  in  full  gran-  his  predecessors  chiefly  by  his  desire  to  triumph  in  the 
deur  to  the  world.  It  is  astonishing  that  Euripides  was  tears  of  his  audience;  so  that  when  this  temptation 
not  converted  from  his  heresies  respecting  the  female  was  removed,  he  was  able  more  closely  to  follow  them, 
sex  by  the  perusal  of  bis  own  Alcestis.  Of  the  successors  of  Euripides  iu  Grecian  tragedy  we 

**  tfippoJiftut"  with  the  exception  of  the  single  unfor-  have  no  remains.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  is  not  to 
piece  so  much  oensurea,  is  a most  noble  work,  be  regretted.  'They  would  only  have  afforded  a grntifl- 
The  author  seems  to  have  derived  a purity  of  mind  from  cation  to  curiosity  in  tracing  the  decline  of  the  art,  while 
the  act  of  depicting  such  a character  as  that  of  the  hero;  they  would  have  interrupted  our  admirution  of  the  grand 
for  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  propriety  with  which  relics  which  we  now  possess.  At  present  the  Greek 
the  revolting  part  of  the  subject  is  touched  on.  There  tragedy  stands  alone,  as  one  of  the  grandest  vestiges  of 
is  this  peculiarity  in  the  virtue  of  the  unfortunate  youth  the  mighty  times  of  old;  and  when  we  consider  the 
that  his  goodness  seems  altogether  innate,  and  his  soul  immense  number  of  plays  which  each  of  these  poets 
is  as  unspotted  us  his  actions.  Euripides  appears  to  produced,  and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  works 
have  had  a congenial  feeling  for  this  description  of  an-  so  perfect  in  their  symmetry,  and  so  exquisite  in  their 
gelical  beauty  of  mind,  but  to  have  wanted  all  moral  minutest  parts,  were  struck  off  at  once,  we  are  lost  in 
principle;  all  sense  of  the  struggling  and  subduing  power  admiration  at  the  fine  spirit  of  that  golden  period, 
of  virtue  which  gains  a mastery  over  itself  and  awes  all  The  Greek  tragedies  have  been  translated  into  Engw 
around  it.  Moral  beauty  with  him  is  always  in  repose — lish : those  of  vEschvlus,  by  Potter— of  Sophocles,  by 
soft,  placid,  unconscious.  Of  all  his  persons  who  en-  Franklin — and  of  Euripides,  by  Potter  and  Wood  hull’; 
gage  in  the  active  scenes  of  crowded  life,  scarcely  one  but  we  cannot  think,  in  any  iivstance,  with  considerable 
has  unmiugled  claims  on  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  success.  The  Greek  language,  perhaps,  was  essential 
Rhrun.  The  admirers  of  Euripides  usually  give  up  “ ({kerns'  to  the  harmony  of  these  perfect  works.  The  words 
as  unworthy  of  its  alleged  author,  and  have  made  great  themselves  often  form  parts  of  that  grace  which  is  no 
efforts  to  prove  it  spurious.  There  is,  indeed,  much  where  else  to  be  supplied;  and  the  divine  workman- 
reason  to  suppose  it  the  production  of  a later  age.  No  ship  of  Sophocles  and  JEschylns  would  have  been,  in  a 
subject  could  have  been  c hosen  less  adapted  to  tragedy  degree,  lost,  if  employed  on  less  pure  and  delicate  ma- 
than  the  episode  of  the  Iliad  on  which  this  piece  is  tenals.  Nor  can  wc  give  much  praise  to  any  modem 
founded ; and  the  unfortunate  choice  of  the  materiuls  attempt  at  imitating  these  productions  of  Athenian 
is  not  compensated  for  by  the  skill  of  the  finishing.  genius.  The  texture  of  our  minds  is  very  different  from 
TW  B«-  The  “ Bacchanalians,''  though  unfit  for  theatrical  re-  that  of  those  by  whom  they  were  produced  or  enjoyed — 
dMnaliuu.  preseutaliou,  is  full  of  power,  spirit,  and  poetry.  The  our  joys  and  sorrows  refer  to  a different  sphere — the  co- 
frenzy  of  the  votaries  of  the  god,  with  all  their  strange  louring  of  existence  is  altered.  We  have  exchanged 
and  wild  frolics,  arc  described  with  a viv  idness  truly  present  unthinking  gladness  for  a distant  hope ; thedis- 
picturcsquc,  while  the  choral  songs  breathe  forth  the  tinctness  of  a beautiful  foreground  for  the  dimly-seen 
same  inspiration  in  verses  which  seem  to  reel  and  dance  glories  of  an  endless  perspective.  Infinitely  is  the  ad- 
in  unison  with  the  general  emotion.  The  catastrophe  vantage  ours,  as  immortality  is  superior  to  time.  We 
would  be  too  dreadful  a conclusion  to  a piece  of  this  must,  however,  resign  the  graces  by  which  the  ancients 
kind,  were  it  brought  home  with  reality  to  our  bosoms ; attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  prospects  beyond  the 
but  the  whole  is  carried  off  by  a sort  of  ethereal  intoxi-  grave.  WTe  must  content  ourselves  with  the  admiration 
cation  in  which  the  misery  is  disbelieved  or  forgotten.  of  those  works  which  the  changes  of  mortality  have  left 
llt-lcu.  “ Helen*  is  as  marvellous  as  a fairy  tale.  It  is  writ-  us.  The  moulds  in  which  those  exquisite  groups  were 
ten  on  the  supposition  that  the  celebrated  beauty  whose  cast  are  for  ever  broken ! 
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Biography.  Although  the  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  attained  a 
s^'v***'  degree  of  excellence  which  ha*  in  no  subsequent  period 
From  been  surpassed,  it  scarcely  forms  so  distinct  a class  of 
A«  M-  imaginative  works  as  the  productions  of  her  great  trage- 
33114.  dians.  Yet  still  this  description  of  poetry,  while  its  sub- 
b.  c.  jecls  van'  with  the  ages  ami  nations  in  which  it  Hourishes, 
670.  will  be  found  nearly  the  same  in  its  texture  and  philo- 
io  sophical  principles  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent 

a.  m.  times.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  will  appear  from 
3552.  a very  slight  sketch  of  its  principles  and  origin. 

b.  c.  Lyric  poetry,  ns  its  name  denotes,  was  originally 
452.  accompanied  by  instrumental  music.  Not  only  was  it 

. sung  or  chaunted  by  the  bard,  like  the  ancient  rhapeo- 
rtc'fweur r ^‘e8,  ^Ut  *ttcnded  with  *uch  rude  harmonies  as  could 
J be  produced  from  the  rude  instruments  of  the  early 
ages.  Hence  it  became  distinguished,  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  every  other  description  of  poetry.  It  was, 
necessarily,  short,  striking,  vivid,  and  singularly  har- 
monious; not  like  an  epic  rhapsody,  referring  to  some- 
thing precedent,  and  broken  off  as  a fragment,  but 
containing,  in  itself,  the  complete  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  it  was  intended  to  convey.  It  is  the 
musical  development  of  some  noble  emotion  or  deep 
and  solemn  thought.  In  is  nature  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  epic  and  the  tragic.  In  the  former  of  these, 
while  the  poet  himself  relates  the  events  which  he 
desires  to  immortalize,  he  refers  to  them  as  at  a dis- 
tance, or  represents  them  as  objects  rather  of  contem- 
plation than  of  passion,  and  throws  over  the  whole  an 
air  of  stillness  and  repose.  In  the  latter,  the  bard 
altogether  disappears,  and  we  are  made  at  once 
spectators  of  the  hiirh  scene  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
which  is  placed  before  us,  as  in  actual  progress.  In 
the  lyric,  the  poet  appears  immediately  before  us,  not 
merely  to  tell  of  things  past,  or  to  sing  the  glorious 
deeds  of  other  times,  but  to  pour  forth  his  own  present 
emotions.  The  reality  here  is  not  in  the  memory  of 
the  past,  as  in  the  epic;  nor  in  the  view  of  the  present, 
by  personal  representation,  as  in  the  drama’ic;  but  in  the 
poet’s  owm  mind.  He  throws  himself  into  no  other  age  or 
person,  but  speaks  of  his  immediate  feelings  in  his 
owm  character.  He  is  triumphant,  festive,  joyous, 
solemn,  or  melancholy,  according  to  the  mood  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  no  guide  but  his  own  feeling, 
modulated  and  attuned  by  his  sense  of  the  harmonious. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why  the  intrmal 
principle*  of  the  ode  have  not  partaken  of  the  changes 
which  have  affected  other  descriptions  of  poetry.  It  is 
the  mere  expression  of  individual  feeding  which  does 
uot  alter.  As  tragedy  and  epic  poetry  relate  to  things 


foreign  to  the  poet  himself,  they  have  taken  their  form  Lyric  Port* 
and  colouring  from  the  times,  and  the  plastic  and  the  ufGww. 
picturesque  have  alternately  prevailed  as  the  mind  was 
led  to  rest  on  the  present,  or  prompted  by  high,  though 
indistinct,  expectations  of  the  future.  But  the  simple  feel-  * 

mgs  of  sorrow  and  of  joy — the  sense  of  delight — the 
awful  throb  of  suspense — the  mounting  enthusiasm  of  c» 
patriotism  - the  thrilling  ruptures  of  love — and  the  soft  670. 
contemplations  of  lone  philosophy,  are  essentially  the  to 
same  from  age  to  age.  Their  objects  change  indeed  with  **r 
the  progress  of  time ; but  in  lyric  poetry  it  is  not  the  3 _ 
object,  hut  the  feeling,  which  is  all  in  all.  Thus  the  **•  C. 
lyrical  pieces  interspersed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  452. 
more  sublime  than  any  works  of  other  times,  because 
their  objects  are  grander  and  more  dignified,  and  the 
poetical  feeling  is  supplied  by  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  heaven,  are  the  same  in  texture  with  the  odes  of  the 
latest  bards.  They  are  equally  the  music  of  language 
expressing  the  music  of  thought.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
philosophical  division  of  lyrical  poetry  into  distinct 
classes.  Some  critics,  who  know  of  no  distinctions  in 
imaginative  composition  which  lie  deeper  than  the  mere 
subjects  on  which  it  dwells,  have  uivided  lyrical  ef- 
fusions into  various  kinds,  according  to  the  occasions 
which  have  prompted  them  or  the  sentiments  which 
they  breathe.  Such  a mode  of  classification  requires 
as  many  division*  as  there  are  variations  in  circum- 
stance and  shades  in  passion  and  in  thought.  As  we 
shall  have  proper  occasion  to  point  out  the  nicer 
adaptations  of  the  sentiment  and  imagery  to  the  feel- 
ing, in  a particular  view  of  the  productions  of  each 
oet,  we  shall  here  rest  contented  with  the  glance  we 
ave  taken  at  the  philosophical  principles  on  which  all 
lyrical  compositions  are  framed,  and  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  severer  kinds  of  poetry. 

But  as  one  form  prevails  through  the  greater  portion  Part* of  the 
of  the  Greek  odea,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  Greek  ode. 
constituent  parts  of  which  they  are  framed.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  divided  into  three  stanznr, 
which  were  denominated  by  the  ancients  the  strophe, 
the  antistrophe,  and  the  epode;  of  these  parts,  the 
two  former  were  the  larger,  and  consisted  of  an  equal 
length  and  measure;  and  the  latter  was  the  lesser 
stanza.  The  chorus  sung  the  strophe  on  solemn  festi- 
vals at  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same  time 
danced  to  the  right ; they  then  inverted  the  dance  to 
the  left,  chaunting  the  antifttroph£;  and  afterwards, 
assembling  round  the  altar,  they  stood  still  and  sung 
the  epode.  It  has  been  generally  considered  among 
those  who  have  excelled  in  Grecian  literature,  that  the 
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strophe  and  antistrophe,  of  the  Grecian  lyrists  and 
tragedians  answered  to  the  modem  recitative  in  music, 
anu  the  epode  corresponded  with  the  44  air.”  A pas- 
sage from  Marius  Victorinus,  an  ancient  grammarian, 
confirms  the  account  wc  have  above  given  of  the  parts 
which  comprised  the  ode.  44  Pleraque  lyrirorum  cur- 
ininum,  quie  versu,  colisque  et  comnmtibus  romponun- 
tur,  ex  strophe,  antistrophe,  el  epode,  ut  Greed  appel- 
lant, ordinata  subsistunt.  Quorum  ratio  talis  est. 
Antique  Deorum  laudes  carminibus  compri-hensas,  cir- 
cum  aras  eomm  cuntes  canebant.  Cuius  primum  am- 
bitum,  quern  ingrediebantur  ex  parte  dextrA,  strophen 
vocabant;  reversionem  autem  sinistrorsum  factam, com- 
plete priorc  orbe,  antistrophen  appellabant.  Deinde 
in  conspeclu  Deorum  soliti  consistcrc  cantici,  rcliqua 
consequebantur,  appellant*,  s id  epodon. — We  shall  now 

ftrocced  to  give  some  account  of  each  of  the  Grecian 
yric  poets,  in  the  order  of  time. 

Ai.cmas  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  and  is  supposed  bv  some  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  love-songs  and  the  elegiac  measure, 
his  predecessors  having  uniformly  written  in  hexameter 
verse.  The  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  positively  as- 
certained, for  some  authors  assert  that  he  was  born  at 
Lucedtrmon,  and  others  contend  that  this  honour  be- 
longs to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Lacedccmon  gave  birth  to  this  poet,  for  we 
find  from  ancient  writers  that  the  Spartans  exulted  that 
their  country  had  produced  a bard  of  such  a genius, 
and  after  his  decease  erected  a splendid  monutneut  to 
his  memory.  We  are  told  by  Athenaeus  that  Aleman 
was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  so 
popular  among  his  countrymen  for  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  amatory  effusions*  that  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Spartan  fair,  who  committed  his  verses 
to  memory,  and  sang  them  at  their  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments. Notwithstanding  the  merited  celebrity 
which  Aleman  once  enjoyed,  the  bard  of  I.acedmmon 
has* suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  time,  that  his 
very  name  is  scarcely  known  to  the  moderns,  except 
us  attached  to  a particular  kind  of  verse,  which  is 
named  after  him.  Alcmanjah,  for  which  sec  Alc- 
m asiak  Verse,  in  our  .Miscellaneous  Division.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  six  books  of  verses  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  also  a play  entitled  Colymbosas  ; of  these 
compositions  only  a few  lines  remain,  and  these  are 
preserved  in  the  works  of  Athencrus  and  Hepheestion. 
The  works  of  Aleman  having  thus  perished,  wc  can 
form  no  accurate  judgment  respecting  them ; we  are 
only  enabled  to  glance  at  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men respecting  their  peculiar  quality  from  a line  which 
occurs  in  a Greek  epigram  : 

m y\kMvs  AXMfAMt. 

Aleman'*  »tylc  *u  avert. 

Anacreon,  who  carried  the  gay,  luxurious,  and 
festive  style  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  was 
born  at  Teos,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Celebrated  as  the  works  of  this  poet  have 
always  been,  we  know  little  respecting  his  per- 
sonal history.  The  names  of  his  Darcnts  are  lost, 
though,  according  to  Plato,  his  family  was  noble,  de- 
ducing their  origin  from  Codrus,  the  last  and  best  of 
the  Athenian  kings.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a 
singular  degree,  the  favour  and  patronage  oi  the  great. 
At  the  court  of  Polycrates,  the  monarch  of  Samos,  he 
was  held  in  peculiar  esteem ; and  was  honoured  by 


the  friendship  of  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  Lyric  Poet* 
who,  like  his  father,  delighted  in  assisting  the  deve-  °f  tireece. 
lopment  of  genius.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
seems  to  have  left  his  native  country,  at  the  request  of  Aru“* 
Polycrates,  and  to  have  resided  at  Samos;  but  quitted  3334’ 
this  asylum  at  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who,  de-  ‘ — ’ 
sirous  of  enjqying  the  society  of  the  poet,  sent  a vessel  c* 
of  fifty  oars  to  convey  him  to  Athens.  I n that  city  he  con-  ® 
tiuucd  until  the  murder  of  his  patron,  and  the  restore-  to 
tion  of  the  Athenian  liberties,  on  which  event  he  retired  * 1* 

to  his  native  couutry,  where  he  reached  the  advanced  ‘ -L  * 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  is  said  to  have  been  choaked  *•  c* 
with  the  stone  of  a grape,  a characteristic  conclu-  452. 
sion  of  the  iutemperate  mode  of  life  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

For  although  we  know  so  little  concerning  the  events 
of  Anacreon’s  story,  we  have  ample  testimony  respecting 
his  character  in  those  of  his  works  which  have  reached 
us.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was  a voluptuary, 
not  only  in  practice  but  in  principle ; at  once  one  of 
the  many  who  practised  what  he  taught,  and  of  the 
few  who  would  <laru  to  teach  all  that  he  practised.  He 
did  not,  however,  unite  avarice  with  voluptuousness ; 
for  Polycrates  having  presented  him  with  tour  talents, 
which  prevented  him  from  sleeping,  he  returned  them, 
observing,  that  though  the  sum  was  of  great  value, 
sleep  w as  of  greater  value  still.  Some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, as  it  appears  from  his  poems,  were  of  the  deepest 
moral  die ; but  it  is  hardly  our  province  in  this  place 
to  detail  them.  A statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Athens,  representing  him  as  singing  a Bacchanalian 
air  when  elevated  with  wine ; thus  perpetuating  at 
once  the  recollection  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  debasing 
purposes  to  which  he  made  it  the  minister. 

Many  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  lime.  They  are.  for  the  most  part,  in 
praise  of  wine,  and  of  the  appetites  which  have  been 
so  often  and  so  improperly  dignified  by  the  name  of 
/cite.  In  their  kind,  however,  they  are  matchless. 

44  A careless  charm,  a natural  and  unbought  prace,” 
is  lent  to  all  the  festivities  which  he  celebrates. 

A roseate  and  lovely  hue  is  thrown  over  every  thing. 

His  pieces  abound  in  the  happiest  turns,  the  most  ap- 
propriate imagery,  and  the  most  singular  felicities  of 
expression.  His  verses  are  exquisitely  musical.  The 
circle  through  which  his  muse  ranges,  if  not  very  exten- 
sive, is  crowded  in  every  part  with  beauty  and  with 
grace.  The  wine  seems  to  sparkle,  and  the  flowers  which 
crown  the  bowl  to  bloom  for  ever  in  his  song.  He  has 
the  power  of  rendering  every  subject  subservient  to  his 
favourite  themes,  and  extracts  from  every  thing  a spirit 
of  festive  joy.  If  he  alludes  to  the  shortness  of  life, 
he  makes  it  a plea  for  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
present  hour;  and  strangely  makes  the  prospert  of  the 
grave  itself  to  give  a zest  to  the  pleasures  he  is  so  soon 
to  leave  for  ever.  He  strives  to  make  up  in  in- 
tensity what  is  wanting  in  duration,  and  seems  almost  to 
succeed  in  living  years  in  the  space  of  a few  short  hours : 
there  is  a festive  air  even  in  his  very  sorrows.  No  one 
can  deny  to  him  the  genuine  poetical  faculty,  however 
much  he  must  be  considered  as  having  abused  it ; for 
he  eminently  possessed  the  rare  power  of  making  a 
boundless  variety  of  objects  participate  in  one  common 
expression,  and  of  diffusing  one  feeling  and  sentiment 
over  each  of  the  beauties  of  the  material  creation  at 
which  he  glances.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  lie  thus 
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Hk-gra^h^.  stands  far  beyond  all  his  imitators;  although,  from  the 
too  fascinating  taste  of  his  poison,  they  have  been  ex- 
Frotn  Cccdingly  numerous. 

a.m.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  speci- 
3334.  men,  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  excellencies 
b7c.  of  Anacreon,  subjoining  the  imitation  of  Cowley,  who 
070,  has  very  happily  caught  the  careless  graces  of  tlie  on- 
to ginal ; 

A.  M.  Etc  ’Enirrov. 

3552.  tw n/ufovmn  Tt/itMi  ?, 

“ In  Xniwi;  t*  Itnmc, 

*•  C»  2T«fw«f,  £»X*<  (^fntir, 

452.  ‘o  i’ 

’ffflp  a^ihK  raXBf# 

Mitu  pill 

TfC%K  if+AMT*;  yaf  M 

m#T*c  Tftx*‘  &c.  &c.  Ode  It. 

Ifndtroeslh  the  myrtle  thade, 

On  flowery  bed*  supiorly  laid, 

Odoruu*  tills  oiy  liewd  otrflowing. 

And  around  it  rose*  growitit;; 

What  thali  1 do  but  drink  awav 
The  beat  and  trouble*  of  the  day  ? 

In  this  more  than  kingly  state, 

Dove  himself  slid)  on  me  wait. 

Fill  to  me.  Love ! Nay,  All  it  up 1 
And  mingled  ca»L  into  tlie  cup 
Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires. 

Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 

The  wheel  of  life  no  le»*  doth  itay 
On  n smooth  than  nigged  way  i 
•Since  it  ri|ually  doth  Her,  * 

Let  tlw  nwiihm  pleasant  be ! Con  ley. 

We  will  present  our  readers  with  only  one  extract 
more ; to  give  all  that  is  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  Ana- 
creon, would  be  to  quote  the  whole  : 

Esc  r»  fill'  wtvuv. 

*H  yi  t*t* daw  won, 
flow  hdpi  «tmr. 
n<m  fi«X*«rxr’  ara.ifftf-, 

O SlUWMI 

T«*  1'  *JU*r**fcifre, 

Tt/J-a  p«£**tT,  impi* 

K mini  fckwntuia,  Odt  ail. 

Thus  rendered  by  a translator  in  Bland’s  “ Antho- 
logy:" 

The  black  earth  drink*  the  felling  rain. 

Tore*  drink  the  moutru'd  earth  again  ; 

Ocean  drinks  die  mountain  gdot ; 

Ocean's  self  the  wm  iuhdea  ; 

And  lire  sun's  bright  rays  as  Main 
A nr  swallow  ed  by  the  thirsty  iuood. 

All  nature  drinks,— if  t would  sip. 

Why  dash  the  nectar  from  my  lip  ? M. 

But  perhaps  a favourite  Anacreontic  of  our  own 
country  will  give  the  mere  English  reader  a better  idea 
of  Anacreon’s  peculiar  character  of  style,  than  any  of 
the  passages  we  have  quoted  above : 

Busy,  curium,  thirsty  fly. 

Drink  with  mr,  and  drink  as  I ; 

Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 

Cwld’jt  thou  sip.  and  sip  it  up  ; 

Make  the  most  of  life  yon  may, 
life  is  short,  and  wear*  away. 

Both  alike,  both  thine  and  mine, 

Hasten  quick  to  their  decline  ; 

Thine'*  a summer,  mine's  no  more. 

Though  repeated  to  threescore : 

Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 

Will  appear  us  short  as  one. 

The  works  of  Anacreon,  at  least  in  detached  por- 
tions, have  been  very  frequently  rendered  into  our 
language.  Cowley  has  translated  twelve  odes;  but 
has  rather  given  the  light,  airy,  and  sportive  graces 


than  the  full-hearted  joyousness  of  his  author.  He  Lyric  Poets 
was  himself  exuberant  rather  in  his  wit  than  in  his  <*6r*ec*. 
sense  of  pleasure  *,  and,  happily  for  the  morals  of  '^~^***s 
himself  and  of  the  world,  but  half  an  Anacreon.  The  Frf*“ 
translation  of  Fawkes  is  not  unfaithful  to  tlie  letter,  but  *’  **• 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  It 
seldom  rises  above  respectable  mediocrity.  Recent  »•  c, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  the  works  of  this  670. 

great  voluptuary  by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Thomas  *° 
Moore,  with  very  different  success.  The  version  of  the  A*  M* 
first  is  coarse  and  revolting,  while  that  of  tlie  latter  is  3552, 
nut  only  elegant,  graceful,  and  most  harmonious,  but  n.  c. 
is  executed  in  a spirit  congenial  with  that  of  tlie  Grecian.  452. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  very  resemblance  of  the  genius 
of  Sir.  Moore  to  that  ot  Anacnon  has  prevented  him 
from  giving  to  the  world  a faithful  translation. • He  has 
himself  such  singular  quickness  in  forming  the  Happiest 
combinations,  and  so  anient  a feeling  of  the  plea- 
surable, that  be  could  not  be  retrained  even  to  the  text 
of  him  whom  be  has  delighted  to  imitate.  Unhappily 
for  the  cause  of  virtue,  his  paraphrase  is  more  seduc- 
tive than  even  the  original.  While  he  dasi  rve*  praise 
for  the  total  suppression  of  some  things  which  a Chris- 
tian age  would  not  endure,  he  has  rendered  sensuality 
more  tinned,  and  has  heightened  its  charms  by  tlie 
glossy  veil  in  which  he  lias  enveloped  them.  His  work, 
in  short,  u liable  to  all  the  censure  which  attaches  to 
his  earlier  writings.  , i*  i ,\nl* 

The  following  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  work* 
of  Anacreon : 

Anacreontic  Odor,  Gr.  ot  Lat.  Hen.  Stephen*  1 554k, 

Edilio  princepe. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  4 Fabro,  l2mo,  Saltnuni.  1660 

et  1690. 

Gr.  cum  Gallicll  Intrepretatiooe  Anns  Da- 

ceriffi,  ejusque  ac  Tan.  Fabri  notis.  Parisiis,  1662,  in 
12mo. 

Gr.  cum  Longopctrasi  (Longepicrre)  metricA 

Veraione  GaJlicA  et  Notis.  Parisiis,  1682.  12mo. 

4 Baxter,  l2mo.  Lond.  1710.  Tliia  is  an 

excellent  edition. 

4 Joshua  Barnes,  Cantab.  8vo.  1705, 1721. 

Lond.  1734. 

4 Maltaire,  Gr.  cum  Lat.  Version,  et  Notis. 

Load.  1725.  4to.  Excudebat  Gul.  Bowyer. 

■ Gr.  et  Lat  4 Mattaire  apud  Bowyer.  Lond. 

1740.  4to. 

These  arc  Mattaire’s  splendid  and  accurate  editions  ; 
and  only  one  hundred  copies  of  each  were  printed' by 
Bowyer.  See  Nicholls's  Life  of  Bowyer.  Note,  p.  168. 

4 Pauw.  Gr.  et  Lat  cum  Notis.  Traj.  ad 

Rhen.  1732.  4to. 

Gr.  12mo.  edit  Brunck,  Argentor.  1778. 

This  is  a beautiful  and  correct  edition. 

Stesichorus,  one  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  Stetlchoru*, 
was  born  at  Himcra,  a town  of  Sicily.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  his  original  name  was  Tisias,  but  that  he 
was  afterward*  called  Stersichonis,  or  Stesichorus,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
in  the  arts  of  music  and  dancing.  Isocrates,  and  other 
authors,  assert  that  the  Sicilian  poet  was  deprived  of 
his  eyesight  for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  only  again  received  it  upon  the  condition  of 
making  a recantation  of  his  calumnies.  Thu  ana- 
chronism of  this  assertion  is  as  self-evident  as  its  ab- 
surdity. We  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Rhe- 
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Biography.  tor,c'  that  Stesichorus  wa»  the  first  inventor  of  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Stag  (which  has 
from  been  imitated  by  Horace  and  other  poets),  and  that  he 
a.  M.  composed  it  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  entering 
33d4.  int0  an  alliance  with  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
n.  c.  Stesichorus  is  affirmed  by  some  wr.ters  to  have  been 
6*0.  the  first  who  composed  an  epithalamium.  He  is  said  to 
to  have  died  at  Cataua,  in  Sicily,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
a.  m.  of  his  age ; and  to  have  been  magnificently  buried  there 
35.3*2.  at  the  public  expence.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one  of  the 
n.  c.  numbers  of  lus  Observer,  has  favoured  us  with  some 
452.  remarks  upon  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  Sicilian 
bard,  and  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  his  me- 
mory was  held  by  his  countrymen.  4‘  A tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  which 
was  thenceforward  called  the  gate  of  Stesichorus ; this 
tomb  was  composed  of  eight  columns,  had  eight  steps, 
and  eight  angles,  after  the  cabalislical  uumhers  of 
Pythagoras,  whose  mysterious  philosophy  was  then  in 
vogue ; the  cubic  number  of  eight  was  emblematic  of 
strength,  solidity,  and  magnificence;  and  from  this 
tomb  of  Stesichorus  arose  the  Greek  proverb  Hurra 
Ocrw,  by  which  was  meant  any  tiling  perfect  and  com- 
plete. Phalaris  of  Agrigetitum  erected  a temple  to 
nis  name,  and  decreed  him  divine  honours;  all  the 
cities  in  Sicily  conspired  in  lamenting  the  death  of  their 
favourite  poet,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  trophies 
they  dedicated  to  his  memory."  This  is  all  which  is 
known  of  the  life  of  Stesichorus.  His  compositions 
arc  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  books,  all 
of  which  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
fragments  preserved  in  Athenseus  and  Aristotle.  We 
must  be  therefore  satisfied,  in  the  absence  of  the  poems 
themselves,  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  passed  upon 
them  by  the  ancient  critics  and  writers.  Quintilian 
esteemed  Stesichorus  in  no  degree  inferior  to  Pindar, 
cither  in  the  sublimity  of  thought,  the  harmony  of  ver- 
sification, or  the  beauty  of  language,  which  are  the 
essential  requisites  of  lyric  poetry.  He  asserts  that 
Stesichorus  sustained  all  die  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
epic  muse  upon  the  lyre,  and  would  have  risen  to  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Homer  himself,  had  not  his 
sty  le  been  too  redundant.  We  may  also  form  some 
idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Sicilian  bard  from  what  Ho- 
race, in  his  Odes,  says  respecting  him. 

■ — ■ " ■ ■ Nod  latent 

Stcskhorkjae  grave*  Caoueo*. 

The  dignified  strain  of  Stnicborua  are  well  known. 

Statius,  in  his  Sylvie,  characterises  him  as 

Stesichorusque  fere*,  ice.  Stc. 

The  impetuous  Steskhorus. 

The  Greek  epigrammatist  speaks  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; 

lUjiMm  2nw»x«p»v  ti,  itc  6cc. 

Stesichorus  blows  or  glows. 

And  again: 

OpalfUMI  SJ  V ftZft* 

Erv«r«  2-p»r*jpp\  Cue.  Ace 

Thou,  O Steakhanis,  hut  drawn  along  with  thr«  the  Homme 
slrvMi  , 

Every  one  of  these  recorded  opinions  bears  testimony 
to  his  poetical  merits,  and  they  all  agree  respecting 
die  peculiar  character  of  his  genius,  which  seems  to 


have  reached  the  true  sublime,  both  in  thought  and  i,jrJr  poets 
expression.  of  Greece. 

Sappho,  the  most  celebrated  for  her  genius  of  all 
the  females  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  a city  "rom 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situate  in  the  Aegean  sea.  The  *'.?*• 
precise  time  of  her  birth  is  uncertain.  According  to  ^ M* 
Suidas,  however,  she  was  contemporary  both  with  Sto-  B.  c. 
si  chorus  and  AIcumis,  and,  if  the  opinion  of  Wolf  is  6*0, 
correct,  was  bom  in  the  thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  or  ,n 
about  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  A*  M* 
Christian  era.  Herodotus  and  Suidas  inform  us,  that  3552. 
the  name  of  her  father  was  Scamandronyinus ; while  B.  c. 
others  assert  that  he  was  called  Symon,  Semus,  or  452. 
Etarrhus;  and  that  the  name  of  her  mother  was  Cleis, 
or  Clois.  According  to  Suidas,  the  poetess  had  three  Sappho, 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Charaxus,  seems,  from  the 
testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Ovid,  to  have  disgraced 
his  family  by  his  extravagance  and  shameless  de- 
baucheries Herodotus  represents  the  poetess  herself 
as  lamenting  in  verses  the  depravity  of  her  relative, 
while  she  seems,  with  great  simplicity,  to  have  over- 
looked her  own.  She  was  married  to  a Lesbian  of  the 
name  of  Ccrcala,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter,  whom 
she  called  by  the  name  of  her  mother,  Cleis.  Her 
husband,  however,  soon  died,  and  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a state  of  widowhood.  After  the 
death  of  Cercala,  Sappho  conceived  a violent  passion 
for  a young  man  of  Lesbos,  named  Phaon,  who  seems 
at  first  to  have  returned  her  love,  but  afterwards  to 
have  grown  weary  of  his  mistress,  and  to  have  fled  to 
Sicily  to  avoid  her  reproaches.  Thither  she  deter- 
mined to  follow  him,  but  was  received  ouly  with  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  and  returned  to  Greece  to  put  an  end 
to  her  existence  in  shame  and  despair.  Unable  to  en- 
dure the  sense  of  her  disappointment,  she  precipitated 
herself  from  the  promontory  of  Leucas,  or  Leucate,  in 
Acarnania,  a country  of  Epirus,  into  the  sea.  The 
declivity  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  “ the  Lovers 
leap,”  and  is  now  called  St.  Maura.  To  this  catas- 
trophe Ausonius  alludes. 

Kt  dr  mmbww)  tallwn  Leucade  rainatur 
Mascula  Lrsbiucis  Sappho  peritura  Mgttti*. 

And  (he  mnsculini-  Sappho,  about  to  perish  with  her  Lesbian 
arrow*,  thrratrn*  a leap  from  the  snow-crowned  Leucade. 

Statius,  in  his  Sylvan,  bears  testimony  to  the  fatal 
close  of  Sappho's  life : 

- — ■ sah  usque  ingreuii  ririlvi, 

Non  fbrmidata  temenum  Lrocade  Sappho. 

Book  ilk  154. 

And  the  rash  Sappho  did  not  dread  Lracadc. 

Among  the  moderns,  a noble  author  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  spot  where  the  still  fond,  but  despairing 
woman  put  a period  to  her  sorrows  and  her  existence  : 

Bat  when  hr  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucndia's  far-projecting  rocl  of  woe. 

And  hail'd  the  last  report  of  fruitless  lore, 

He  felt,  or  deem’d  hr  felt*  no  common  glow  : 

And  as  the  stalely  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 

He  watch’d  the  bUlow s’  mdandwly  flow. 

And  sank  albeit  in  thought,  as  l>e  was  wont; 

More  placid  seem’d  his  rye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

Childr  liar.  can.  il.  1. 41. 

Sappho  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  her  native  place,  Mitylene,  that  they  paid  her  divine 
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Bkgrapiij.  honours  after  her  death,  erected  temples  and  altars  to 
her  memory,  and  even  stamped  her  image  upon  their 
From  money.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  of 
a.  M*  Sappho,  alludes  to  the  last-mentioned  act  of  esteem 
3334.  paid  to  the  Lesbian  minstrel ; and  adduces  the  au- 
>.  ».  c.  thority  of  Julian  and  Pliny  in  support  of  this  circum- 
670.  stance. 

to  Notwithstanding  the  amatory  disposition  of  Sappho, 
a.  m.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  was  not  favoured  by 
3552.  nature  with  any  remarkable  beauty  of  person.  Some, 
B.  c.  indeed,  infer  that  she  possessed  great  persona)  attx&c- 
452.  tions,  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  his  Pha>- 
drus,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  the  phrase 
ij  jcoAij  44  the  beautiful  Sappho."  But  this  may 

well  be  supposed  to  relate  rather  to  the  superiority  of 
her  genius  than  to  the  beauties  of  her  person.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  th$t  both  Athenseus  and  Plu- 
tarch follow  the  statement  of  Plato,  and  make  use  of 
the  epithet  koAij  whenever  they  mention  her  name. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Maximus  Tyrius  plainly  asserts 
that  she  was  both  diminutive  in  her  stature  and  swarthy 
' in  her  complexion.  Ovid  confirms  this  description  in 
his  Hcroides,  iu  the  celebrated  Epistle  from  Sappho  to 
Phaon. 

St  niihi  difficili*  forma m nutiira  negavit, 

Ingruiu  forme  damna  petenda  mew. 

Sum  breTU  ; at  nomeo,  quod  terra!*  impient  omua, 

Eat  mihi . mensuram  nominis  ipsa  fe«». 

Candida  si  non  sum,  placuit  Ceplwia  Perwo, 

Androtnede,  patria:  fusca  colons  sum. 

Thus  elegantly  translated  by  Pope : 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deay’d. 

Is  well  by  wit’s  more  lasting  flames  supply 'd. 

Tho’  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  bear'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 

Brown  as  I am,  au  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspir’d  young  Perseus  with  a gen’rous  flume. 

Among  modern  critics  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Bayle 
gives  his  opinion  that  Sappho  was,  “ laide,  petite,  et 
noire,"  “ ugly,  little,  anct  dark Madame  Dacier, 
that  she  was  14  petite  et  brunc,"  44  little  and  brown;” 
and  Professor  Dalzcl  holds  nearly  the  some  opinion: 
44  Qu«  neque  inter  pulchras  neque  inter  deformes  sui 
sexils  numcrari  possit.” 

The  character  of  Sappho  sufficiently  appears,  even 
from  the  small  remains  of  her  works  which  have  reach- 
ed us.  It  is  not  of  a description  on  which  we  Bhould 
choose  to  dwell,  even  if  we  were  to  believe,  as  we  in- 
cline to  do,  that  the  worst  accusations  brought  against 
her  are  unfounded.  There  are,  however,  few  intellec- 
tual treasures,  the  loss  of  which  is  more  deeply  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  the  works  of  this  poetess;  for 
the  remnants  which  have  reached  us  certainly  display 
genius  of  the  highest  order;  they  arc  rich" even  to 
exuberance,  and  yet  directed  by  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  In  these  most  delicious  of  love-songs  the  tide 
of  passion  seems  deep  and  exhaustless ; it  flows  rapidly 
yet  gently  on,  while  the  most  sparkling  fancy  is  ever 
playing  over  it;  and  the  words  themselves  seem  to 
participate  in  the  sentiment  which  they  develope.  It 
is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  the  fragments  of  Sappho 
are  nothing  more  than  the  eloquent  expressions  of 
amatory  feeling ; they  are  really  works  of  high  ima- 
gination, which  renders  them  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
intense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  raises 
them  even  to  the  sublime.  Thus  Longinus  quotes  the 
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following  celebrated  ode  as  an  example  of  sublimity;  Lyric  Pu«u 
a species  of  excellence,  however,  which  . Dr.  Blair  Green 
warmly  denies  to  it.  The  poem  itself  will  be  a better 


plea  for  its  great  eulogist  than  any  observations  of  ours.  Fn>1“ 

feantrai  tm;  m;  3334. 

j*r»,  •tf-n;  immu;  ru  — 

IrfctMi,  mi  *Xmm»  «h*  B.  C. 

C*l  C VMnXSHU,  670. 

K at  i,uik«»  T9  /mm  'urn  to 

K Afhurty  rm S*ri*  imuif,  A.  M. 

Oe  •**»  w,  fmSt  3552. 

OiAn  vt  w — 


A».Xa  Ko^uur?  utyt,  Xittw  V 

Atrruu  %j£t  «uc 

OmTuro  t'  irtn  «paut,  SU- 

CI*  ♦ ' MKMU/UM. 

t*tt'  il(«r  X**™1' 

IWa*  •nil,  h «r««; 

E ’ ■»»$»**«  Wi torn. 

OciKjMM  KM{, 

This  exquisite  composition  is  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Phillips : 

Blest  as  th’  immortal  gods  is  he, 

Tlte  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  ther. 

And  hears  and  sees  thee,  all  the  while, 

Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twa*  tliis  depriv'd  ray  soul  of  rest. 

And  rais’d  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 

For,  while  I pu’d,  in  transport  toil, 

My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost ; 

My  bosom  glow'd  ; the  subtle  flame 
Han  quick  tlmju|(h  oil  ray  vital  frame  ; 

O’er  ray  dim  eyes  a darkness  hung; 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung  ; 

In  dewy  damns  my  limbs  were  chiH’d ; 

My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  ; 

My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 

I fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

Here  ore,  indeed,  44  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum."  The  imagery  is  as  vivid  as  the 
passion  is  intense.  Most  truly  is  it  observed  by  Lon- 
ginus, that  we  see  every  thing  described  distinctly  be- 
fore our  eyes:  rijs-  to  o&fjta,  rac  aroac,  ny*» 

yXwoffus',  rac  aortic*  tijv  y potay  tiri£r/rtt. 

The  critique  of  Dr.  Blaik  on  Longinus’  decision 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Having  re- 
marked that  there  is  an  indefinite,  and  therefore  an 
improper  sense  in  which  sublimity  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  mere  elegance  or  beauty  of  composition; — 
44  I am  sorry,"  he  says,  44  to  be  obliged  to  observe, 
that  the  sublime  is  too  often  used  in  tins  last  and  im- 
proper sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with 
describing  it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ; as  some- 
thing that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it 
with  high  conceptions  and  a noble  pride.  But  from 
this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs,  and  substitute* 
in  the  place  of  it  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composi- 
tion, pleases  highly.  Thus  many  of  the  passages  which 
he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime  are  merely 
elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  to 
proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho’s  famous  Ode,  on 
which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points 
out  five  sources  of  the  sublime  : — the  first  is  boldness, 
or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; the  second  is,  the  pa- 
thetic; the  third,  the  proper  application  of  figures; 
the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ; 
the  fifth,  musical  structure,  and  arrangement  of  words. 
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Biography.  This  is  the  plan  of  one  who  was  writing  a treatise  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in  general ; not 
Frora  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these  five  heads, 
a-  m.  only  the  first  two  have  any  particular  relation  to  the 
3334.  sublime.  Boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and, 
n.  c.  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of 
670.  passion  : the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  musical 
to  arrangements,  have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime 

a.  M.  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing,  perhaps  less  to 

3552.  sublime  than  to  any  oilier  species  whatever ; because 
».  c.  ^ requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.”  (Lectures 
45*2.  on  Rhetoric,  v.  i.  8vo.) 

No  less  beautiful  is  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  preserved  by 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  a portion  of  which  we  give, 
in  the  amended  form  of  Mr.  Upton’s  edition  of  that 
author: 

E«{  Atysoctnjr. 
ncuuXstif**'  afloiwr' 

n«r  Aik,  ft. 

Mu /a'  0,7 uri.  ft*)'  an *wi  fc/w*a, 

ItjTN*  6vf* S*. 

AXXa  ril  ix9\  ai  irti ui  mti/It* 

T«f  *,ui;  m&2c  uiurm  *r*\Xi> 

Exlu;,  hpi*  XiVsEra, 

Xfinyt 

A ff*'  ««>»*  >*  r 3y*t 

fU«;  rrpaSn,  trtfi  yS(  fAt>. m>ar 
nmw  mmc  *Ttf'  sV  *;a»i  aiSi- 

. fp;  fAtrru 

AT4«  t ' Tt  fi  {ASMUtfA, 

»9*»»tw  Kf+rtnrm, 

Hfu  rm  y t»  r»  srvnriw  *’  wn 
Ae  ft  uaXtfdi.  — — — « 

Oh  Yciuo*,  beauty  of  the  »kie*, 

Tn  whom  a thouiiuul  temples  rise, 

OsUjr  fuJ*e  iu  genii*  smiles, 

Full  "of  love-perplexing  wiles  : 

Oh,  goddet*  ! from  mv  heart  remove 
The  »a»tmg  care*  and  pains  of  lotr. 

If  ever  thoq  1ui*t  kindly  beard 
A long  in  10ft  distress  preferr'd, 

Prunitkiai  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

Oh!  gentle  goddess!  hear  one  now  ; 

Descend,  thou  bright,  Immortal  guest. 

In  all  thy  radiant  charm*  contest. 

Tliou  one*  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 

And  all  the  golden  rout*  above. 

The  ear  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 

Hartring  in  air  they  lightly  dew  ; 

A*  to  my  bower  they  wlngd  their  way, 

I saw  their  qu  Wring  pinions  play. 

The  bird*  disiuist  (while  you  remain). 

Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  : 

Tlit'ii  you,  with  look*  divinciv  mild, 


Hicu  you,  with  look*  divinely  mild, 

In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 

And  ask'd  wbat  new  complaints  I made. 

And  why  1 call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

PW%1 

Mademoiselle  l.e  Fevre  (afterwards  Madame  Dacier), 
conjectures  that  this  ode  was  composed  by  Sappho 
during  the  absence  of  her  lover  Phaon,  when  he  fled 
from  her  arms  into  Sicily.  We  shall  close  our  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Sappho  with  two  fragments,  the 
one  preserved  by  Demetrius  PhaleTeus,  and  the  other 
by  Fulvius  Ursinu*. 

vtrtt 

♦i^«t  am,  mryv, 

mu}*. 

Oh,  Evening!  thou  bring**  every  thing;  the  wine,  and  Uw 
goal ; — thou  alto  bringeat  the  child  tu  it*  anther. 

The  second  fragment  is  of  singular  beauty  ; “ we  may 


suppose,"  as  Warton  remarks,  **  tlio  fair  author  looking  Lv^ 
up  earnestly  on  her  mother,  casting  down  the  web  on  of  Greece, 
which  she  was  employed,  and  suddenly  exclaiming"-- 

rXuMia  ^.an  *,  rr«  Fruiu 

*(•» iiv  tw  ty-rer,  A . W . 

Ilidw  btfAlifm  truth;,  3334. 

h’  ilTBT.  — 

Beloved  mother.  I can  no  luogrr  weave  tiie  web.  inspired  with 
love  fur  vjiiic  knuleuui  boy,  by  tbcgrutlc  Venus.  o/U. 

This  short  effusion  might  have  alfordcd  a worthy  A.  M 
subject  for  the  first  among  the  Italian  painters,  who  35,52. 
alone  could  have  transfused  tins  inimitable  expression  — 
of  deep  affection  to  the  features  of  a love-inspired  form.  Jl5‘ 

Sappho  is  said  to  have  composed  nine  books  of  lyric 
poems,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies,  whicli  seem  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  of  Catullus. 

No  poet  of  antiquity  has  ever  been  praisod  with  more 
rapture  by  succeeding  critics  and  bards.  In  the  fol- 
lowing epigram,  descriptive  of  the  merits  of  the  ehief 
Grecian  lyrists,  she  is  celebrated  as  the  tenth  muse. 

£*•  a yyt  1*  On C*»  n-tya  nabp;.  imu  TlfTi* 

\\hfA*>.itfryyr  fiiirm  ZifuwriEnr 
A»u*i.  Iwwiyif*:  n mi  I^im'  *»  yXMu;  AX* fAM». 

I* »«  rnjarw  i}4lyf«Ti  luyvlth;. 
n».9»  Avufinri  rvnrwtn  wtuuXa 
A> -mix  AirCc;  AalA. 

A»ij»v  I’m  i>»t»  Iwirfu*  «r»X*r,  «XX*  t‘ * Tfita': 

E»  Mwiu;  luan  Mw* 

The  last  two  lines,  which  relate  to  Sappho,  may  be 
thus  literally  translated  : 

Sappho  U not  the  ninth  lyrist  of  human  beings , but  she  U the 
tcntli  luncMig  tl»e  lovely  muses. 

Horace,  in  his  Odes,  again,  thus  panegyrizes  her 
poetry : 

—————  Spiral  adlmc  amor, 

Yivuntquc  commissi  calorcs 
Aioliw  fidibu*  pudim. 

The  vEolian  maid's  soft  numbers  breathe 
The  sight  of  tenderness,  the  soul  of  tovc. 

Basra  wen. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and,  as  we  have  seen, 

Longinus,  speak  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  of 
two  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  their  works;  but 
wc  need  not  multiply  quotations  to  establish  her  fame. 

The  verse  in  which  the  two  odes  quoted  above  are 
written,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented, 
has  been  always  denominated  Sapphic.  It  is  a noble 
measure,  equally  adapted  to  the  expression  of  tender- 
ness aud  of  lofty  thought,  as  the  Odes  of  Horace,  in 


which  it  is  adopted,  abundantly  prove.  From  the  dif- 
ferent construction  of  modem  languages,  attempts  to 
introduce  it  in  later  times  have,  however,  failed  of  suc- 
cess.— Sue  Sappiuc  Verse,  in  our  Miscellaneous 
Division, 

The  translations  and  imitations  of  Sappho  have  been 
numerous  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Italy.  Addison  published  ao  entire  translation  of  the 
two  celebrated  odes,  the  six  fragments,  and  the  two 
epigrams,  in  1733,  Ixmd.  An  anonymous  translation 
has  also  appeared  in  Bland's  Anthology  of  part  of  the 
ode  “ I Ipoc  Ttjv  tp&fit  ri)v  ywatxn'  1813,  Lend.  Mr. 
Phillips's  translations  we  have  already  given.  The 
Ode  to  Venus  has  been  also  imitated  by  Smollett, 
and  by  Akenside,  in  his  elegant  “ Ode  on  Lyric 
Pori  try.* 

The  chief  edition#  of  Sappho  are  ns  follow : 
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Biography.  Sapphfis  Fragments,  & Jo&o*  Christoph.  Wolfio,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  4to.  Hamb.  1733. 

From  This  edition  is  an  admirable  one,  and  die  only  fault 
a.  m.  which  we  can  find  with  the  learned  editor  is,  that  he  has, 
3334.  perhaps,  needlessly  illustrated  the  sense  of  his  author 
b7c.  i>y  long:  and  tedious  quotations;  at  least.  Professor 
670.  Dalzel  is  of  this  opinion:  “ Hoc  exquisilissimum 

to  odarion  Wolfius  in  sua  editione  oneravil  annotationuin 

a.  m.  farragine  tarn  inunensA,  ut  lectori  fastidium  pariat." 
3552.  SapphAs  Fragmenta,  with  Anacreon,  Edinb.  1784. 

B7c.  with  Anacreon,  by  Tanaquil  Faber,  Gr.  et 

452.  Salnmr.  1060  et  1680,  et  cum  Vers.  llal.  Bartt. 

Corsiui,  Neap.  1700. 

with  Alcteus,  in  the  Glasgow  edition  of 

Anacreon,  Gr.  1751,  1757,  1777,  and  1783. 

with  Anacreon.  Gr.  et  llal.  by  Fran.  Saverio 

di  Rogati,  1782. 

Frag.  Ode  in  Vencrem,  in  Puellam,  et 

Fragment*  ex  Hephmstiouo ; in  Baxters  Anacreon, 
Lend.  1695  and  1710. 

Poetriee  SapphAs  qua*  supersunlGr.  et  Lat.  in  Trapp’s 
Anacreon,  London,  1733  and  1742. 

Rellkpii®  nonnullo*.  cum  notis  et  quibus- 

dam  versionibus,  cum  Anacreonti,  M.  Maittarii,  Loud. 
1740. 

Sapph&s  PoetriflB  Oda  in  Venerem,  extat  iu  Dionysii 
Halicarnasseusis  de  Structura  Orationis  libro.ex  reccn- 
aione  Jacobi  Uptoni,  Loud.  1747. 

Poetriro  Oda  in  Puellam,  in  Dionysii  Loo- 

gini  de  Sublimitate  aurco  Opuscule  extat,  ex  recensione 
JohannisToupii,  Oxon.  1777. 

Fragmenta  inter  “ Carmina  novem  illustnum 

Fftniiniarum,"  a Fulvio  Ursine,  Antv.  1568,  8vo. 

• ■ Omnia  Opera  extant  in  Brunckii  Analect. 
Vet  Poet.  Gr.  t.  ».  p.  54,  s-q-q.  Argcntoruti,  1786. 
3 voi.  8vo. 

AIc*u».  Aicxus  was  bom  at  Mitylenc,  the  chief  city  of 
Lesbos,  and  is  represented  by  some  as  the  contempo- 
rary of  Sappho  and  Stcsichorus.  He  is  reported, 
but  perhaps  scarcely  on  sufficient  authority,  to  have 
offered  his  hand  to  Sappho,  who  rejected  his  suit. 
The  ancient  writers  represent  our  poet  to  have  felt  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty;  a 
feeling  which  was  not  only  expressed  in  his  poetical 
effusions,  but  which  directed  and  impelled  him  in  his 
conduct.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed 
more  zeal  for  liberty  than  personal  courage  in  its  de- 
fence. Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  an  engagement 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Slitylene, 
Alcaeus  made  his  escape  from  the  battle  by  flight, 
and  having  thrown  away  his  arms,  the  victorious  Athe- 
nians obtained  possession  of  them,  and  hung  them  up,  as 
trophies  of  their  success,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Sigeum.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  historian: 
IIcjXc/uoi'tmp  fe  i rnvrola  mi  aXXa  cyts-tro  tv 

rpat  pa^rjffr  iv  et  cij  tat  A\va7of  o iroujnjc,  cv^i/JoXiJc 
ytvofiivtjs,  rat  vucuvrotv  AOijraiwv,  nvroc  ptv  tfxvyu/v 
tkfptvyti , ra  ft  oi  oxXa  toynot  Aflr?wiio<,  cat  etyta 
uvtk-ptfiairav  wpoc  to  Affi/vawv  no  «»*  hytiy.  ravra  ft 
AXratoc  tv  fu\(i  rtiajiTac,  fWlTtOtt  ff  Mtrv\ijvjjvt  t£ayyt\- 
\ofuvof  to  ibtirrv  xaflof  MfXavixru  avtpi  irap^k  **  The 
two  parties  having  made  war  against  each  other,  vari- 
rious  events  took  place  m the  bottles.  Among  the  rest, 
the  poet  Alcaeus,  an  engagement  taking  place,  and  the 
Athenians  proving  victorious,  fled,  and  the  Athenians 
obtaiuing  possession  of  his  anus,  hung  them  up  in  the 
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A.  W. 

I 
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temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigcum  Alcteus  potting  this  Lyric  Pot* 
account  into  verse,  sent  it  to  Mitylenc,  charging  his  of 
disaster  upon  his  friend  and  comrade  Melanippus.” 

Alcteus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  tlio 
“ barbiton,"  or  harp;  and  has  given  his  name  to  the 
measure  which  is  called  Alcaic,  which,  if  he  did  not 
actually  invent,  he  brought  into  high  repute  by  con- 
stantly employing,  and  probably  rendered  it  more  per- 
fect and  harmonious.  Sec  Alcaics.  Div.  iv.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  by  which  he  was  animated  seems  also  to  have 
inspired  the  minds  of  his  descendants ; lor  we  read  that 
his  sons,  in  conjunction  with  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  fired  with  indignation  at  their  coun- 
try’s wrongs,  gallantly  delivered  Lesbos  from  the  op- 
pression and  despotism  of  the  tyrant  Mclarchus.  Here 
must  close  our  account  of  Alcaeus,  for  history  supplies 
no  further  materials  concerning  his  life  and  character. 

Alcteus,  though  a Lesbian,  wrote  in  the  iEolic  dialect; 
but  of  his  numerous  lyrical  compositions,  which  are 
said  to  have  comprised  amatory,  Bacchanalian,  politi- 
cal, and  martial  effusions,  none  have  come  down  to 
us  entire ; and  the  few  convivial  fragments  which  sur- 
vive are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Atbeiucus.  W« 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  as  the  only  guides  to  a just  estimate  of  his 
merits  as  a poet.  Horace  mentions  him  in  an  ani- 
mated panegyric. 

El  te  soiumtcm  plcoius  aurco, 

Akaw,  plectra  dura  navis, 

Dnra  fiigte  nmla,  dura  belli • 

L'trumquc  sacra  di^iut  identic 
Mirantnr  umbra-  dicere  : sod  iuh„lj 
PufiUat  et  cxaclas  t\  nuvua« 

1>cu»uiii  Lmiucnt  bibit  sure  vulgUJ. 

Book  it.  *Ode  kid. 

Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Francis  : 

Alcaeus  strikes  the  golden  strings. 

And  scaa,  and  war,  and  caiJc  tings  .* 

Titus  while  they  strike  the  virions  lyre. 

The  gliosis  tin*  sacred  sounds  admire ; 

But  when  Alcteus  lifts  tbc  strain. 

Li  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 


Again : 


- Ak*i  minaccs 
CanunuD. 


Book  iv.  Ode  ix. 

The  threatening  strains  of  AJarus. 

Ovid,  in  his  Heroidcs,  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
martial  and  enthusiastic  strain  of  the  poetry  of  Al- 
cteus: 


Nec  plus  Alca-us  consort  patriaque  lyrvque, 
Laudis  liabct,  quants  is  grandius  Lite  soort. 

Tlio'  great  Ahrcus  more  sublimely  sings, 

And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings. 


L.  >5. 


Pfif*. 


The  Greek  epigrammatist  thus  speaks  of  his  poetry 
and  character : 

Xai  £vp*{  AkJuui*,  r*  «i>Xauuc  *7fx»  nqown 
Inrun,  wrp;  (voptm. 

The  sword  of  Alcaeus  was  often  bathed  in  tyrant's  blood,  in  de- 
fence of  tbc  liberties  of  his  native  land. 

And  again : 

■-  tmXs  >'  miAf 

AXaliic  libfi  AivCi*:  AuXiti. 

The  Lesbian  Alcaeus  sung  of  various  themes  on  his  Avolian  lyre. 

Among  the  moderns,  Dr.  Akcnside,  in  his  Lyric  Odes 
has  passed  a high  culogium  upon  the  compositions  of 
Alcteus;  and  the  passage  which  wc  shall  quote  will 
2 l 2 
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Bi.»«r.i|>by.  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  probable 
peculiarities  of  the  lesbian's  style  and  manner,  and  of 
showing  the  admiration  which  the  English  poet  enter- 
tained for  his  talents  and  his  genius  : 

Broke  from  the  feturv  of  hU  native  luui, 

Devoting  vluuue  and  vcjigeauce  to  her  lord*, 

With  iotulcr  impulic  and  a thre&l'uing  hand 

Tli*  Lrsbian  patriot*  »miu » the  Mmuding  chorda  s 
Yc  wrrtclvc*,  vc  pcrMiou*  train. 

Ye  curv'd  of  (pud*  aiul  firr-hom  mm, 

Yc  murderer*  of  the  law*. 

T)iuu|[h  now  ye  glory  in  your  luit. 

Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  duit, 

Yet  Time  and  righteous  Joic  will  judge  your  dreadful  c.vim\ 

On  Ltfric  Pietry,  it  iii. 

The  measure  in  which  Alcaeus  wrote  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Horace  in  some  of  his  noblest  compositions, 
and  has  consequently  been  chosen  by  many  of  the 
modern  writers  of  l.atin  verse;  among  whose  efforts 
an  Alcaic  ode  composed  by  Mr.  John  Twcddel), 
u fifixapmfc,  entitled  " Batavia  Rediviva,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Must©  Cantabrigicuses,  has  received 
high  commendation. 

Ibycus  was  a native  of  Rhegium,  a town  of  Italy. 
The  life  of  this  poet,  if  possible,  is  involved  in  still 
greater  obscurity  than  that  of  Airman  ; for  of  his  pri- 
vate history  nothing  is  known ; and  of  his  works,  uot 
a single  line  of  them  has  reached  the  modems.  From 
the  testimony,  however,  of  Cicero  and  Lilian,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  lyrical  compositions  were  celebrated  for 
their  spirit  and  dignity;  and  the  latter,  in  his  41  Va- 
rious History,"  has  given  us  a singular  narrative  of 
the  poet’s  death.  According  to  this,  he  was  attacked 
and  murdered  by  robbers;  and  when  on  the  point  of 
death,  implored  the  assistance  of  some  crows,  who  were 
at  that  moment  flying  over  his  head.  A few  days 
after,  as  the  murderers  were  standing  in  the  market- 
place, they  observed  the  same  flight  of  crows,  and 
one  of  them  exclaimed  to  his  companions,  At  l/3vrw 
tidtKot  raputriy,  41  There  are  the  avengers  of  Ibycus.” 
These  words,  and  the  recent  murder,  exciting  suspicion 
in  the  bye-standers,  they  seized  upon  the  assassins, 
and  having  put  them  to  the  torture,  they  all  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  it.  The 
Greek  epigrammatist  thus  mentions  Ibycus  amongst 
the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece — 

■ — till  VI  wiiGSt 

(Cmu  Atibc 

And  thou,  too,  Ibycui,  hast  plucked  the  r*rcct  flower  of  per- 
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Simonides,  who  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Pindar,  enjoyed  the  singular 
felicity  of  acquiring,  while  living,  a large  portion  of 
honourable  renown.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  precincts  of  Cos,  but  extended,  long  before  his 
death,  through  Greece  and  Sicily.  The  estimation  in 
which  his  genius  was  held  by  the  polite  and  learned  of 
those  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  famili- 
arity with  which  he  lived  at  Athens  with  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus;  the  honours  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
to  Sparta  by  Pausanias,  the  l-acedcemonian  general,  and 
finally,  the  attentions  which  he  received  at  the  elegant 
court  of  Hiero.  The  Sicilian  monarch  particularly 
valued  his  compositions  for  their  pathos,  elegance,  and 
sweetness ; and  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  effu- 
sions of  his  muse  to  the  sublimer  strains  of  Pindar  or 


the  moral  dignity  of  Bacchylides.  It  appears  that  tlie  Lyric  l\>eu 
name  of  the  father  of  Simonides  was  Leoprepis  or 
Thcoprepis,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  circumstances  s 
or  history.  Simonides,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian, added  the  two  long  vowels  ij,  and  the  two 
double  consonants  £,  il,  to  the  Greek  alphabet ; and 
is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  artificial  improve- 
ment of  the  memory  : he  is  also  reported  by  Horace 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  elegiac  writing.  He 
carried  off  the  prize  for  poetry  when  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  but  this  was  not  the  only  instance 
which  is  recorded  by  the  ancient  writers  of  his  good 
fortune ; for  Plnedrus,  in  one  of  his  fables,  informs 
us,  that  he  was  so  gTcat  a favourite  with  the  gods, 
that  the  life  of  the  poet  was  miraculously  preserved 
at  an  entertainment  when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell 
down  upon  nil  those  who  were  present  at  the  ban- 
quet. The  life  of  Simonides  was  protracted  to  the 
advanced  period  of  ninety  years ; he  died  in  the  capital 
of  his  royal  friend  and  patron  ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse  who  had  highly  honoured  and  esteemed  him 
when  living,  erected  a magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory.  According  to  some  writers,  the  lyric  and 
elegiac  poet  of  Cos  left  behind  him  a grandson,  whose 
name  also  was  Simonides ; it  is  likewise  said  that 
he  was  the  author  of  some  books  of  inventions  and 
genealogies,  and  flourished  a few  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  poetical 
writings  of  Simonides,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
consisted  of  lyrics,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical 
pieces,  and  we  are  torn  that  he  composed  an  epic 
poem  on  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia;  but  Pindar  more 
than  once  insinuates  that  his  muse  was  prostituted  for 
the  love  of  gain.  There  are  known  at  present  only  a 
few  fragments  and  epigrams  of,  perhaps,  the  most  pa- 
thetic poet  which  antiquity  can  boast.  One  of  these 
fragments  is  founded  upon  the  following  circumstance  ; 

Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythological  fables,  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter  in  a shower  of  gold,  and  brought 
forth,  as  her  son,  the  celebrated  Perseus;  the  father  of 
Danae  seized  upon  the  mother  and  child,  and  enclosing 
them  in  a chest,  committed  it  to  the  sea,  there  to  drift 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Our  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  suffering  Danae  the  following 
beautiful  lamentation,  alike  inimitable  for  the  simplicity 
and  feeling  with  which  it  abounds.  We  give,  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  verses  as  they  stand  in  Mr.  Upton's 
edition  of  the  Treatise  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  “ De 
Structure  Orationis:" 

'Or*  IV  kJaU*  ATIU4? 

Bftyu  wwot,  *4 tvSucn  r*  ViftM 
£iifu*Ti  npwttf,  a) Umvn 

na^r iu«,  Tt  IW  flaAl 

•iXat  Tt,  • TttK.  _ t 

Oun  t%m  wwmr  rv  9‘  aarntf,  r 

Hrtft  nmrrtte  l»  •vy**:  imftsrt, 

Xa Xa*«u^«  h.  w*nXa^wi7, 

Kiaiu  vi  h*fm-  w I'  •u»Uir 
nn  ******  Caih.i* 
n«fumc  *y**vK  « »x*>*4c. 

Ovi’  aw  (A*  ikryyn,  wyfysa 
Ki.uOK  (V  Xx***?4,  wpvwwv  nsUi. 
ti  h tu  hiM  rryt  trim  It, 

Kat  or  yta*fy*arwv  Unw 
T«n.x»C  tU»,  CftfK, 

tuh-rm  h nrm,  svJvtw  aplTpa  **u u*. 
limuColJ*  ll  71 J 

wavy,  ta  wW  * t»  >v  flafraXM* 

Serve,  »i^cy**4  vtave^i  kut  f*m. 
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This  exquisite  fragment  has  been  elegantly  translated 
into  Latin  verse  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  admirably  imitated 
by  Dr.  Markham.  It  is  thus  translated  into  English  by 
a writer  in  the  “ Greek  Anthology 

When  the  wind,  resounding  high. 

Bluster'd  from  the  northern  »kjr, 

When  the  wares,  in  stronger  tide. 

Dash'd  against  the  vesael  s aide. 

Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bedew’d, 

Her  sleeping  infant  Dtinai*  riew'd. 

And  trembling  still  with  new  alarms, 

Around  him  cast  a mother's  anus. 

" My  child?  what  woes  does  Dura  weep! 

But  thy  yonng  linihs  are  wrapt  in  sleep. 

In  that  |K>oc  nook  idl  sad  and  dark. 

While  lightning*  play  arosmd  uur  bark. 

Thy  quiet  bosom  only  know* 

The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose. 

'Hip  liowlmg  wind,  the  raging  sea. 

No  terror  can  excite  in  thee ; 

‘Dm  angry  surges  wale  no  care 
That  burst  above  thy  lung  deep  liair, 

Butcuuld't  thou  feel  what  I deplore. 

Then  would  1 bid  thee  sleep  tlw  more ! 

Sleep  on,  swret  boy,  still  be  the  deep! 

Oh,  could  1 loll  my  wire*  U>  sleep! 

Jove,  let  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthrow 
Ttic  bafllM  malice  of  my  foe ; 

And  may  this  child,  in’future  years, 

Avenge  his  mother’s  wrongs  and  tears.” 

Of  the  Epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  are  preserved  in  Brunck’s 
Analecta  and  Jacobs’  Anthologiu,  we  shall  select  one 
as  a specimen  of  his  manner : 

Uryu  Toll  allinii  Mrytrror,  m v*Tl  M'h* 
wrrafiwr  mtiTmo  a/und«f<ow, 
foWTW.  T*n  eapa  ulvc 

m*  »vXa  vys/uwwe  tjtJjtli*. 

Titus  rendered  by  an  anonymous  translator  in  the 
Anthology : 

Tins  tomb  records  Megistias*  honour'd  name. 

Who,  lioldlv  lighting  in  the  ranks  of  fame, 

Fell  by  the  Persians  near  Sperehius’  tide. 

Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew, 

And  yet,  tho*  death  was  open  to  bis  view. 

He  chose  to  perish  at  his  general's  side. 

Perhaps  the  old  English  ballad  of  “ Sleep,  baby 
mine,”  may  be  deemed  an  imitation  of  the  Caean  bard ; 
and  the  lines  of  Mr.  Campbell,  beginning,  “ Lo  l at  the 
couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps,"  bear  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  original.  From  the  frag- 
ments which  arc  in  our  hands  we  should  imagine  that 
the  style  of  SimouideB  was  remarkable  from  its  sweet- 
ness and  elegance,  and  we  find  this  opinion  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  epigrammatist : 

*H  ts  ZifMtwiiw  nXir,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  sweet  page  of  Simonides. 

Again: 

■ SWISS  TlfVTS 

/aZsm  lifA*nh m. 

The  muse  of  the  hoocy-tougucd  Simonides  breathed  forth  en- 
chanting strains. 

Horace  merely  says  of  his  poetry  “ Ceaeque  em- 
inenceand  thus  praises  his  elegies: 

Sed  ne  relic  tit,  musa  prorax,  jock, 

Cese  relractrs,  muiwra  uamic. 

But,  oh,  jocund  muse  ( do  not  thou  presume  upon  the  province  of 
the  Cceau  elegy ! 

Pindar,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  a native  of  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of 
Bceotia,  which  country  his  name  alone  might  well  redeem 
from  the  stigma  of  dulncss.  His  birth  seems  to  have 
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taken  place  about  n.  c.  520.  According  to  some  writers,  Lyric  Poets 
the  name  of  his  father  was  Duiphanlus,  according  to  of  (irvecc. 
others,  Scopilcuus,  and  that  of  his  mother  Myrto,  or  ' 

Myrtis.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  an 
infant,  a swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  left  their 
honey  there ; — an  omen  of  his  future  excellence  in  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  music.  The  history  of  Pindar  s early 
days  seems  to  refute,  in  some  degree,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  think  cducatiou  has  a tendency  to  repress 
originality  of  genius,  and  to  lame  it  down  iulo  dexterous 
imitation  or  humble  correctness.  No  poet,  perhaps, 
ever  dared  so  much  as  Pindar,  and  yet  none  was  ever 
instructed  in  the  finest  arts  with  greater  care.  It  is 
singular,  that  for  much  of  his  instruction  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  female  sex,  at  a time  when  tliey  were 
themselves  in  general  excluded  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  regarded  os  scarcely  cudowed 
with  intellectual  faculties.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  first  taught  to  combine  simplicity  with  elegance  in 
the  composition  of  his  verses  by  Myrtis — probably  his 
mother,  who  was  herself  the  author  of  poems  adapted 
to  the  Ivrc.  At  a subsequent  period  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Comma  became  his  instructor.  Some 
assert  that  he  enjoyed  nlso  tin-  singular  advantage  of 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Simonides,  though  no  styles  of 
poetry  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  ardent,  impetu- 
ous, and  daring  spirit  of  Pindar,  and  the  soft,  pensive, 
and  mellow  tenderness  of  his  reputed  master.  Not 
only  poetry,  but  also  the  sister  art  of  music,  was 
carefully  studied  by  the  embryo  bard.  Athenmus  in- 
form us,  that  Lasus  of  Hcrmione,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  dithyrambic  poet,  imparted  to  him  his  skill 
in  playing  on  the  lyre.  Certain  it  is,  that  ho  was  pre- 
pared by  no  common  attention  for  that  high  and  glori- 
ous career  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  every  com- 
petitor behind  him. 

Pindar  seems  to  have  been  early  received  with  great 
honour  by  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  at  the  court  of 

Maccdon.  He  overcame  his  teacher  Myrtis  in  a con- 
test of  musical  skill ; but  was  no  less  than  five  limes 
defeated  by  Corinna  in  striving  for  the  reward  of 
poetry.  It  is  intimated,  indeed,  by  some,  that  the 
judges  were  inclined  to  favour  the  female  candidate 
rather  by  the  admiration  of  her  personal  charms,  than 
of  her  poetical  genius.  Our  bard  must,  however,  have 
been  very  young  at  this  time,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  as- 
serts that  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  forty  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  Pindar  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  attained  a height  of  popular  favour, 
which  seems  never  to  have  left  him;  nor  was  his  fame 
confined  to  the  people.  As  he  sung  the  praises  of  the 
conquerors  in  those  games  at  which  kings  and  princes 
strove  for  the  prixe,  he  naturally  acquired  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  the  great  He  particularly  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  whose  munifi- 
cence he  delighted  to  repay  by  his  songs.  His  par- 
tiality to  the  Athenians,  however,  drew  on  him  the  re- 
sentment of  his  countrymen.  Because  he  bad  cele- 
brated Athens  as  the  chief  support  of  Greece,  they  laid 
on  him  a heavy  fine,  on  which  the  Athenians  presented 
him  with  a sum  of  double  the  amount.  Authors  are 
divided  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  died,  some  as- 
serting that  he  only  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  white 
others  maintain  that  he  was  eighty-six  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  departure  from  life  was  gentle,  for 
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Biography,  it  took  place  while  he  was  silting  in  a public  assembly, 
•*^y~**/  and,  till  the  spectators  retired,  he  wns  thought  to  be 
From  slumbering.  As  tv  prodigy  is  related  of  His  birth,  so 

***  attempts  were  made  by  the  Greeks  to  surround  his 
3do4.  death  by  mystery.  It  is  said,  that  having  in  one  of 
b.  c.  his  poems  represented  Agamedes  and  Trophoniu*  as 
U70.  rewarded  hv  sudden  death,  for  having  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  he  was  referred  by  the  priestess,  on  his  in- 
*• qtiiring  what  was  best  for  mankind,  to  his  own  verses. 
3.^.  This  reply  he  understood  as  an  intimation  of  approach- 
n.  c.  ing  and  sudden  dissolution,  which  soon  after  look 
452.  place. 

Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  Pindar,  both 
during  his  life  and  after  his  derease.  His  odes  and 
religious  hymns  were  chaunted  in  the  temples  of  Greece 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  and  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  The  priestess  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi, 
declared  that  it  was  the  will  of  that  divinity  that  he 
should  receive  half  of  the  first  fruits  annually  offered 
at  his  shrine.  The  Athenians  erected  a statue  of  hrass 
in  honour  of  him.  representing  him  with  a diadem  and  a 
lyre,  and  a Hook  folded  on  his  knees,  which  was  re- 
maining in  the  time  of  Pausanias ; and  a portion  of  the 
sacrifices  at  the  great  festivals  of  Greece  was,  for  a 
long  time,  set  apart  for  his  descendants.  When  the 
I.acednpmonians  took  Thebes,  they  spared  the  house 
and  family  of  Pindar ; and,  when  afterwards,  the  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander,  the  same  mark  of  veneration 
was  shown  to  his  memory.  His  works  have  been  ex- 
tolled in  terms  of  the  most  anient  admiration  by  some 
of  the  first  ancient  writers.  Quintilian  says  of  him  in 
liia  Institutes,  Novem  Gnecorum  I.yricorum  Pinda- 
rus  princeps,  spiritu,  magnificent*!*,  sentontiis,  figuris ; 
beatissimus  rerun*  verborumque  copiS  et  veldt  quodnm 
eloquent*®  fiumine,  propter  qute  Horatius  nemini  credit 
eum  imitabilem.  **  Of  the  nine  Greek  lyric  poets,  Pin- 
dar is  the  chief,  in  spirit,  in  magnificence,  in  moral 
sentiment,  and  in  metaphor ; most  happy  both  in  the 
abundance  of  his  matter  and  of  his  diction;  and,  as 
it  were,  with  a certain  torrent  of  eloquence,  so  that 
Horace  says  no  man  can  imitate  him." 

A yet  higher  authority  — Horace  himself,  has  thus 
expressed  his  admiration  of  our  bard  : 

Ptadafttia  quuqni*  *tudrt  n-maturi, 

Juke,  ccrstis  opn  Dvdalck 

Kilitur  pnuii*,  vitiru  dalurvt 
N»tnina  |*nito. 

NIotite  d*  curmn  vclnt  nmni*,  iinbrr* 

Qurm  nifieriioUu  alum  ripn*, 

Fervet  rail  pmfiuido 

Find ur us  ore. 

He  who  to  T'ijxW*  height  attempls  to  rise, 
like  learn*,  with  waxen  pinion*,  trie* 

His  patliless  way.  and,  from  the  venturous  theme 
Fulling,  slmll  leave  to  ature  seas  bis  name. 

As  when  a river,  swollen  by  sudden  shower*. 

O'er  its  known  banka  from  •onse  steep  mounuin  pours; 

So,  in  profound,  unn.rasurahlr  song. 

The  derp-niouth'd  PiutUr,  foaming,  pour*  along. 

Frtmek. 

In  the  course  of  this  ode,  the  epithet  of  Dircteus 
eyenus,  **  the  Theban  swan,"  is  given  to  him;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Greek  epigrammatist  is  in  unison 
with  the.  opinions  of  Horace  and  of  Quintilian : 

IlnWt  Mar***  «f*»  ertfU,  &.C.  4tC. 

Oh,  Pindar  I thow  *»»crwt  mouth  of  the  Muse*. 

Again : 

L*>*yy*  » OaCAr  p*jm  nnlapc,  kc. 

Pindar'*  lyre  danger)  loftily  from  Thebe*. 


We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  the  loss  of  the  compo-  l,yr!c  Poeti 
sitions  which  called  forth  these  eulogies,  because,  ofGra«*. 
though  compared  with  the  works  of  many  other  re- 
nowned  authors,  a considerable  number  of  Pindar's  lfo,,, 
odes  have  reached  us,  those  which  survive  are  not  the  gj..* 
most  interesting  in  their  subjects,  nor  probably  the  . — ’ 

most  felicitous  in  their  execution.  The  works  of  Pin-  ®*  c* 
dar  consisted  of  hymns  and  pecans  in  honour  of  the  b70. 
gods ; hvporchemata,  songs  accompanied  by  dances  in  to 
honour  of  Apollo ; dithyrainbic  verses  to  Bacchus ; and 

some  minor  effusions ; with  the  odes  on  the  Olympic,  * 

Nemscan,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian  games.  Of  these  *•  c* 
latter  forty-five  remain,  which,  with  a few  fragments,  452. 
form  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  now  form  any 
opinion  of  the  extent,  or  peculiar  character  of  Pindar's 
genius. 

No  subjects,  at  first  sight,  could  seem  more  unfitted 
for  sublime  poetry  than  those  of  the  Pindaric  remains : 
but  the  poet  has,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  ulmost  invariably  abandoning 
the  professed  objects  of  his  panegyric,  and  bursting 
into  celebrations  of  the  heroes  of  former  days,  the 
mighty  exploits  of  demi-gods,  and  the  gorgeous  fables 
of  oldest  time.  In  the  transition  he  uses  little  art; 
but  seems  to  rely,  as  he  safely  might,  on  its  being,  in 
itself,  most  welcome.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
gigantic  boldness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  daring  sub- 
limity of  his  metaphors;  and  may  be  called  the  JEschylus 
of  lyric  poetry.  The  flights  of  his  imagination  are  not. 
however,  like  those  of  the  great  tragedian,  mingled 
with  the  inteusitv  of  human  passion,  which,  while  they 
carry  us  beyond  ourselves,  still  come  home  to  the. 
heart.  He  has  the  light  without  the  heat ; his  splen- 
dours dazzle,  but  do  not  warn*  us.  There  is  very  little 
of  human  feeling  in  his  works ; they  are  little  more 
than  exhibitions  which  excite  our  surprise,  but  not 
our  sympathy.  Ilis  compositions  have  something  hard 
and  stony  about  them — the  sublimity  and  the  nakedness 
of  the  rock.  The  sunshine  glitters  on  the  top,  hut  no 
verdure  or  foliage  adorns  the  declivity.  All  the  in- 
terest, such  as  it  is,  arises  from  the  earnestness  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  the  intense  ardour  with  which  he  is 
ever  impelled  in  his  lofty  career.  Hence  we  think  more 
of  him  than  of  his  work;  while  in  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians  the  author  is  entirely  forgotten.  His 
conception  is  so  ardent  that  he  cannot  wait  to  developc 
his  metaphors ; he  often  but  half  unfolds  them,  and 
suffers  them  to  blend  with  the  literal  descriptions  and 
form  part  of  the  subject ; and  hence,  it  appears  to  us,  the 
obscurities  so  frequently  complained  of  in  Pindar  have, 
in  a great  degree,  arisen.  In  the  mechanical  compo- 
sition of  his  odes,  however,  Pindar  is  by  no  means  so 
irregular  as  some  have  been  disposed  to  imagine. 

He  commonly  preserves  the  arrangement  of  strophe, 
antistrophe,  ana  epode;  and  though  the  construction 
of  these  vary  in  different  odes,  all  the  strophes  and 
antistrophes  in  the  same  ode  are  framed  on  the  same 
principles,  and  all  the  epodes  are  composed  in  similar 
measures  to  each  other. 

The  following  is  the  commencement  of  the  Ode  to 
Hiero : 

X(i>«V4  Anl.U> 

v:<  a*  * 

iuJuurr  Murii  a-rtauv 

T«c  «x«ii  fj.tr  vw.;,  *jX*» 

n<40a*T«4  I'  Aafii  ca 
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Ayrnyw'  «rrr«t  tS»  +f«v*u» 

Aju'tXa;  -tfegpif 

Km  tt»  *»;£/**  ran  tijijtn  j-rrrrvn; 
Ana*  irtfK* 

III  ?'  cm  ncirr*  A*»c  MtTK,  »- 
xiiu  jrrtf -jy  «/w^rr«f»- 

A/X*S  surviv  RiXwwfi- 
mv  1'  tvi  )i  nfi>jii 
Ayaux*  RfB-rt, 

AIv  aXa.Vrp*.  • li  iujtm 

Y>f*r  »Jm*  ai»f*r,  ««.'( 

PiTaifi  MTcr^ijuiH;’  nat  yi;  Cut- 

tr;  Apse,  «»tt3i  Xi#io 

l;^»«  MUC),  latrt*  u^u 
KlfMTt 


It  is  imitated,  in  animated  numbers,  by  Cray,  in  Ins 
“ Progress  of  Poesy 


•iconic  if. 

lint  in  the  Uappv  field*  of  li^ht. 

W lieu  ] Tux  bus  with  an  ray, 

ll'uiuiiuctcs  tin?  Ixclniv  night. 

And  gild*  tl*  cloudless  day. 

In  peaceful,  unroofon  d joy. 

The  good  tlweir  smiling  dour*  employ. 

Them  un  ui»nc»y  want*  coiutraiu 
To  in  tli'  luigrolcluJ  toil, 

To  tempt  tin1  danger*  of  the  billowy  main. 

And  break  tbrir  strongth  with  uoabntcd  toil, 
A frail  di*a*t’n»us  being  to  mniudtin. 

Uut  tu  tbeir  joyous  calm  abodes, 

Tlie  rvcoinpctin- of  justice  they  receive; 

And  ill  tto  fellow  ill  ip  of  god* 

Without  >■  trur  eternal  agrtlirc. 

While,  bnuikli'ti  by  tbe  fates  from  joy  and  rest, 
Intohr ruble  «uci  tbe  impious  tool  infest 
ANTJITBOI-HK  IT, 
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Oil!  sovereign  of  Uic  willing  soul. 

Parent  of  *wevt  and  solemn- breathing  airs* 

EiM'hrfiiting  tlx*  11 ! the  sulk'd  cares, 

And  frantic  passion*  bear  tliy  soft  con  trod. 

On  Thr»c>a'»  hill*  the  lord*  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  tliy  command. 

IVrchittj?  on  the  Kept  red  band 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lull*  the  feather'd  king 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  dogging  wing: 

(Quench’d  in  dark  cloud*  of  slumber  lie 
Tbe  terrors  of  hi*  beak,  and  light'uiugt  of  his  eye. 

Akcnside,  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  has  also  imi- 
tated part  of  this  sublime  extract: — 

■ With  slacken'd  wings. 

While  now  the  sotemn  concert  breathe*  around, 

Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord, 

•Sleep#  the  stern  eagle;  by  tbr  number'd  notes 
T'oascss’d;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone*. 

Sine  reign  of  bird*.  The  furiutis  god  of  war. 

Hi*  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  wheel* 

That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  tn  embattl'd  plains, 

RcJcota. 

In  tbe  second  Olympic  Ode,  Pindar  thus  introduces 
us  into  the  Fortunate  islands,  the  puradise  of  the  an- 
cients, and  paints  with  equal  vividness  and  beauty  the 
pleasures  and  felicity  of  the  blessed.  West,  in  his 
translation,  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Grecian  bard : 

Ira  h runrrii  mi, 

Ira  >’  Ir  cjutfAif  aXl- 
**  lyettif, 

Irfan  nu»rti  la- 

tt»,  w /Seta  Ta^arrw- 
Ttf  «Xm 

Ot.Ii  wmica  wimf, 

Ki.mi  w*f*  Siaitav  aX- 
X*  W *f*  f*M  TlfWMC 
Sfah,  MTiltf  *Xmi' 
fa  liMfRtfl*;, 

AllOfW  M/MTIU 
Ai«M*  ra  I’  awforefa- 
t*>  a^iirn  mm. 

Ore.  >'  m>.usr«i  ir  T^if 
uKwn: 

Aw*  n<u«w  iIwot  ijti.t 
miXav  Auk 
Cin  To,  Kffl»  Tvp* 
r*»‘  fvJa  uiU{n 
Kirn  Mioihc 
AJfwi  IbifHavn' 

6*^«  h XMS 
Ta  fAti  yi^tkr,  aw*  a- 
pak  litlpivr, 
n*f  *•  aXXa  flftli' 

t»»  X}*«:  **•- 
*U«m  mu 


But  they  who,  lu  true  virtue  strong, 

The  third  purgation  ran  endure  ; 

And  keep  Ihrir  minds  fiom  fraudful  wrong 
And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 

Tbcv  through  the  starry  path*  of  Jove 
Tv  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove  ; 

W here  fragruut  l>tre*r»,  vernal  air*. 

Sweet  children  of  (lie  maiu, 

I’ur^'  the  West  bland  from  corroding  cares, 

And  fan  thr  l»owuii  irf  each  verdant  plain: 

Whole  fertile  roil  immortal  fruitage  heart; 

Tree*,  from  whose  flow 'ring  bnuicbes  Ikm, 

Array'll  ill  gulden  biuOui,  r*  fulgent  beam*; 

And  flowv i*  of  guliiru  hue,  dial  blow 
On  the  frrsh  borders  of  their  purmt  stream*. 

TliCse,  by  the  blest,  in  solemn  triumph  worn, 

Tbcir  uu polluted  hands  and  diul'iing  locks  adorn. 

How  sublimely  hns  the  Grecian  poet  described  an 
eruption  of  Mount  JElna  ! — 

— — - 1 a mw 

A*  opatMi  fvxj-u, 

N*p**^r"  Ain**,  v»wrt{ 

X.£V*<  C^lkXf  TliJflB. 

Ta:  i^wtsi  pn  *v>.«- 
w »f<;  a>vrrarai 
Ka  wtra^Mt 

A*  RjUijau'i*  f±t ? vrp^tttn  foer  um 
A>kr  aXX'  n mpt 

•cenrra  RiA.itejunw  ■*>»£  « C«0ii- 
at  i owrv  trXa*a  rw  sraTayw. 

Which  is  thus  inadequately  translated  by  Mr.  Richard 
West : 

By  «>owy  A-'tna,  nurar  of  endless  frost*, 

The  pillar'd  prop  of  Heaven,  foe  evrr  press'd : 

Forth  from  whose  nitron*  cavern*  is*uiog  rive 
Pure  liquid  fuuutaiu*  of  tciupcstuousi  fur, 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon  day  tkics, 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  Raw.  *,  aspire, 

Or  gleaming  thromgb  the  night  with  hideout  roar 
Far  o'er  tlie  rtdd'niug  main  huge  rocky  fragment*  pour. 

1st  iyiiM  OJe. 

With  some  diffidence  we  propose  tbe  following  prose 
translation : 

♦*  Tlie  tnowy  .Ftna  bmd*  him  ; the  mother  nf  Hemal  frost*  and 
snow*,  tbe  prop  of  Heaven's  blue  vault,  from  w hu»r  caverns  pvre 
fountain*  of  inapproachable  hre  gu*h  forth  ; and  by  day-break  dark 
stream*  of  smoke  and  vapour  arc  poured  out ; but  in  the  »hadc*  of 
night  the  red  dewnring  flame  roll*  on  rock*  and  wcmkU,  and  preci- 
pitates them  with  a resounding  cranli  into  tbe  billows  of  the  ocean." 

The  imitators  of  Pindar,  from  the  days  of  Horace  to 
Cowley,  have  been  numerous;  but  the  judgment  of 
Horace,  that  he  can  never,  in  his  own  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, be  equalled,  has  not  been  yet  disproved.  Gray, 
in  his  happ  est  passages,  hus.  perhaps,  most  nearly 
approached  him.  West  has  done  all  that  could  be 
accomplished  towards  a translation  ; and  Mr.  Pye  and 
subsequent  writers  have  attempted  the  same  task.  It 
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Biography,  is  one  in  which  to  have  failed  is  no  disgrace ; faithfully 
to  translate  Pindar  into  modern  verse,  without  losing 
From  his  spirit,  appears  to  us  impossible,  even  could  it  be 
A-  **.  undertaken  by  a congenial  Ivrist, 

3334.  The  chief  editions  of  Pindar  are  as  follow : 
b.  c.  Pmdari  Carmina.  Greece.  Venetiis  in  JEdib.  Aldi, 
670.  1513,  fol.  This  is  the  Princeps  aud  Aldinc  edition. 

to  Opera  Zachar.  Calliergi  Cretensia  Romm, 

a.  m.  1514.  Heyne  says  of  this  edition,  that  it  is  the 
3552.  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

n.  c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Henricus  Stephanus,  Parisiis, 

452.  1560. 

Operi  Erosmi  Schmidii,  Grsec.  Viteberg. 

1616.  Professor  Heynt  says  of  the  editor  that  he  is 
“ Editorum  Pindari  facile  principem." 

Jo.  Denedictus,  M.  D.  Salmurii,  1620,  4 to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
I-itin  translation,  and  a paraphrasis.  Mr.  Huntingford 
has  made  an  abundant  use  of  it  in  his  respectable  and 
useful  edition  of  Pindar. 

per  Nicolaum  Sudorium  (Le  Sueur),  Oxon. 

1697,  fol.  This  splendid  Oxford  edition  was  edited 
by  Richard  West  and  Robert  Weis  ted.  According  to 
Professor  Heyni,  it  is  not  celebrated  for  its  critical 
research  and  acumen. 

k Christian  Gotti.  Heyn£,  Gotling®,  1773, 

8vo  et  4to.  Interpretatio  tatina  Koppii.  Bus  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  edition  which  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  learned  world.  Professor  Heyni  at- 
tached to  it  his  “ Additamenta"  in  1791.  This  edition 
was  reprinted,  with  the  valuable  Scholia,  at  Oxford, 
1807,  by  Nathaniel  Bliss,  with  great  and  laudable  ac- 
curacy. 

Selccta.  Cum  Scholiis  selectis  suisque  notis, 

edidit  Frcdcricus  Gedikc.  Berolini,  1786.  A very 
useful  edition,  and  the  notes  are  elegant  and  learned. 

itemm  curavit  Chr.  Gotti.  Heynfe,  3 vol.  Got- 
tingen. 1798,  8vo.  To  this  edition  is  added  a disser- 
tation upon  the  metres  of  Pindar,  by  Godfrey  Her- 
mann, a celebrated  German  critical  scholar,  and  well 
known  as  the  opponent  of  Professor  Porson.  Mr. 
Huntingford  also  published,  in  1816,  a new  edition 
of  Pindar,  with  notes,  taking  for  his  text  that  of 
Heyn£,  and  subjoining  the  excellent  paraphrase  of 
Benedict.  This  is  a very  good  edition,  especially  for 
young  students;  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  uxtful  which  has  yet  appeared ; for 
it  was  the  object  of  the  editor  to  combine  in  one  publi- 
cation the  various  excellencies  of  his  critical  prede- 
cessors. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  would  wish  to  see  a com- 
plete list  of  all  the  editions  of  Pindar  which  have  ap- 
peared, we  refer  to  Professor  Heyn^s's  admirable  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  that  poet,  where  a full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  them  is  given. 


Bacchtlidks,  the  last  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Lytic  p«et* 
Greece,  was  a native  of  Julis,  a city  in  the  island  of  ofGrotc. 
Cos,  or  Ceos,  and  nephew  to  the  poet  Simonides.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a favourite  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  Fro,a 
in  common  with  Pindar  and  his  unde  ; and  it  is  said 
that  hi*  poetical  works  were  preferred  by  the  Sicilian 
monarch  to  the  compositions  of  the  latter.  Of  the  *•  C. 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Bacchylides  we  know  nothing,  670. 
and  of  his  numerous  productions  only  a few  small  ^ 
fragments  remain.  His  writings  are  asserted  to  have  *•**• 
been  so  pregnant  with  moral  sentiment,  that  the  Em- 
peror  Julian,  on  that  account,  particularly  esteemed  b.  c. 
them,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  them  to  452. 
memory,  and  of  frequently  repeating  them.  Barchv- 

Horace  is  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  several  of,ide*- 
his  poems,  particularly  in  his  Prophecy  of  Nereus, 
which  is  founded  upon  an  ode  of  our  bard,  in  which  he 
introduced  Cassandra  as  predicting  the  fall  of  Troy, 

Of  the  numerous  odes,  hymns,  and  epigrams,  com- 
posed by  Bacchylides  in  the  Doric  dinlert  (although 
ne  was  not  a Dorian  by  birth),  the  following  lines, 
addressed  to  Peace,  form  the  principal  fragment  re- 
maining:— 


Tmru  8i  n (bar <Xen  E i^n  fdtyai*, 

nxifTB,  Ik  uiImi  iA«, 

t im  6-tfi.tn  Sieurn  ojSitk  Cs»» 

5«f$f  (l.  ** 

T»  *»*:  BO>«M  Tf  *31  fjUXll 

1*  Ii  svr«!ii  iu$ir  >a» 

Irrw  *i>(rr«-  ri  »4)^vn, 

t’  (^MII  T3»,  ya>JUxf 

4'  »uti  raXmlyu*  i nw»{,  wli  soli t«i  fdtXtfpxt  vtw; 

An  ifxo f o;  ***f. 

IttfATtr**  l‘  ayvuM, 

n*4«oi  S’  lfd.ni  4&1  y»T4!, 

For  the*.  nwcTt  Pence,  abundance  leads  shag 
Her  jovial  train,  and  bnrda  awake  In  »ung. 

On  many  an  altar,  at  thy  glad  return. 

Pure  victim*  bleed,  ami  holy  odour*  bum  ; 

And  frolic  youth  their  happy  age  apply 
To  graceful  movement*,  sport*,  and  minstrel  «y. 

Datk  »pid<-ni  weave  tl»cir  vreba  within  tbc  shield; 

Hast  cats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field  ; 

And  brawn  trumpet  * now  no  more  affright 
The  sitent  slumber,  and  repose  of  ni^bt. 

Banquet  and  song  and  revel  fill  the  way*. 

And  youth*  and  maiden*  sing  their  rounddayi,  Bland. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Bacchylides,  that  he  is  extolled,  by  two  of 
the  Greek  epigrams  in  the  Anthologta,  for  elegance 
and  cheerful  grace : — 

■-  - ■ ■■  IU  X*X|  lUfrr 

BaajruAiki,  Ate.  AfC. 

And  Bacchylidc*,  the  loquacious  syren. 

Again : 

A«f«  1’  in  rrvuiw 

Bacchylides'  was  a cheerful  nui*e. 
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Uju-pl,-  Tut  kingdom  of  Lydia  comprehended  a territory  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  various  extent,  in  different  periods  of 
Fndn  ancient  history.  It  was  sometimes  called  Meonia,  from 
a.  m.  King  Meon,  and  often  distinguished  into  Lydia  Supe- 
3407.  rior,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Meoncs  and  the 
-TZ.  Lower  Lydia,  afterwards  called  Ionia,  possessed  by 
597.'  the  Lydi.  . 

Josephus  derives  the  Lydians  from  Lnd,  one  of  the 
a.  m.  801,8  °f  Shem;  and  the  learned  Shuckford  (b.  iii.) 
3456.  adopts  that  opinion.  Hut  while  Bochart  agrees  in  this 
derivation  of  Lydia,  he  refers  the  origin  of  the  word 
Lnd,  not  to  the  son  of  Noah,  but  to  the  circumstance 
of  that  word  signifying  to  vnnd ; and  this  country  being 

K*n,e*  watered  by  the  river  M u-under,  celebrated  for  its  wind- 
ings (hence  our  English  word  meander,  to  wind),  he 
concludes  that  it  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  tins  winding  river ; and  he  supposes  Ma-onia  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Phamician  word  Lad:  others  deduce 
it  from  a Hebrew  word  signifying  metal.  Herodotus, 
however,  supposes  the  appellation  to  arise  from  Lydus, 
one  of  their  kings. 

In  this  country  an  absolute  monarchical  government 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  established,  and,  so 
fur  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  crown  was  hereditary. 

DynmUcj.  There  have  been  reckoned  three  distinct  dynasties : the 
Alyadtt,  named  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Manes,  the  first 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia  of  whom  there  is  any  record  ; 
the  Hcraclida , or  descendants  of  Hercules ; and  the 
Memmadt r.  This  Manes  has  been  conjectured,  not 

improbably,  to  have  been  the  king  mentioned  by  the 
philosopher  Heraelides,  who,  from  being  slave  to  a 
Cartwright,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lydia.  In  the 
reign  of  his  son  Atys,  Herodotus  places  the  event  of  a 
severe  scarcity,  which  he  describes  as  enduring  for 
eighteen  years.  The  Lydians,  he  says,  invented  games 
to  amuse  their  distress,  and  in  these  occupied  every 
other  day,  strictly  abstaining  from  food ; by  these 
measures,  however,  the  calamity  remitted  nothing  of 
its  violence,  but  rather  increased  : at  length  (which  is 
the  only  probable  part  of  the  story)  the  king  divided 
the  whole  nation  by  lot  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
should  continue  at  home,  and  the  other  emigrate.* 
These  placed  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
whose  name  was  Tyrrhenu*.  They  passed  to  Smyrna, 
where  building  a number  of  vessels,  they  sailed  iu 
search  of  another  country,  till  they  settled  in  Umbria, 
or  Etruria;  and  thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
peopled  the  country  which  forms  the  modern  Tuscany. 

After  Atys  there  is  a catalogue  of  kings,  of  whom 
nothing  has  been  told  except  their  names,  and  a few 
disgusting  and  improbable  stories.  Without  admitting 
the  whole  which  these  narratives  affirm,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  Lydians  became  proverbial  for  profli- 

• it  it  rstnwrdiuarv,  hffwrvrr,  OiaI  the  Romans  flKtukl  derive 
l|if  word  simplifying  tfarti,  from  the  |.y  (utfi. 
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gacy  and  effeminacy.  His  dynasty  appears  to  have  Cr«su» 


ended  with  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  Argon,  who  w p-v— ^ 
made  Sardis  the  seat  of  government,  and  whom  He- 
rodotus  describes  os  the  first  of  the  Uerttcluivc.  A a.m. 
fi*w  names  of  Argons  descendants  bring  down  the  3407. 
history  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  to  Cauduulcs,  whose  r.  c. 
tragical  end  concluded  a dynasty  which,  according  to  597. 
Herodotus,  had  cootiuued  five  hundred  years.  to 

Candaulcs,  whose  reign  is  placed  about  the  year  735  a*  M. 
before  the  Christian  aera,  was  contemporary  with  Rotnu-  3456. 
lug;  but  has  not,  like  the  founder  of  Rome,  provided  b.  c. 
any  valuable  materials  for  history  ; and  unless  Pliny,  the  548. 
naturalist  (Ixxxv.),  hud  applauded  his  munificence,  as 


having  purchased  a picture  for  its  weight  in  gold,  the  llrradidar. 
king  of  Lydia  would  now  be  known  only  by  the  folly  to 
which  he  sacrificed  his  life,  if,  indeed,  we  may  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  relative  to  that  event. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  extravagant  passion, 
Candaulcs  engaged  his  favourite  courtier,  Gyges,  in. a 
conversation  on  the  consummate  beauty  of  the  queeu, 
and  to  convince  him  of  her  superior  charms,  would 
expose  her  to  his  observation.  The  courtier  in  vain 
expostulated  against  tha  indecorous  and  extravagant 
proposal.  The  infatuated  prince  insisted  that  he  should 
be  concealed  in  the  bed -chamber,  and  Gyges  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce.  On  his  retiring  from  tlie  cham- 
ber he  was  observed  by  the  queen,  who  concealed  her 
resentment  from  the  king  until  the  morning,  hut  deter- 
mined to  revenge  tlic  indignity  which  ho  had  offered 
her. 

No  sooner  was  she  risen  than  she  sent  for  Gyges,  aud 
proposed  to  him  the  alternative  of  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  Catulaules,  the  accession  to  his  throne,  aud  the 
hand  of  his  queen.  Ambition  conspired  with  the  love 
of  fife  to  determine  the  courtiers  choice,  although  he 
seems  to  have  shown  considerable  reluctance  to  destroy 
his  prince.  He  assassinated  Candaulcs  in  his  sleep, 
and  attained  the  promised  rewards.  “ Gyges, " says  Urge*. 
Raleigh,  “ being  brought  again  into  the  same  chamber 
by  the  queen,  slew  Cand  aides,  and  was  rewarded  not 
only  with  his  wife,  but  with  the  kingdom  of  Lydia." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Gyges,  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  ; but,  like  most  relations,  espe- 
cially in  ancient  history,  it  has  been  disputed.  Plato 
describes  Gyges  as  a shepherd,  and  by  die  assistance 
of  a marvellous  tale  of  a magical  ring,  the  philosopher 
brings  him  to  the  court,  where  he  seduces  the  queen, 
and  then  murders  the  injured  monarch : while  Plutarch 
represents  the  succession  of  Gyges  to  the  throne  of 
Lydia,  as  the  result  of  a battle  which  he  waged  against 
Candaulcs.  Herodotus  has,  however,  been  generally 
followed,  as  he  was  born  in  a city  near  to  Lydia,  and 
at  a period  when  he  was  likely  to  lie  able  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  its  early  history. 

The  Lydians  were  attached  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  monarch,  and  appeared  in  arms  against  hi*  mur- 
2 M 
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Aercr,  when  Gy  gas  availed  himself  of  the  reverence 
•'generally  paid  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  agreed 
with  the  maieconuiits,  that  his  posses sion  of  the  royally 
should  diiwnd  on  the  determination  of  the  Pythia, 
whom  lie  doubtless  knew  how  to  propitiate.  The  deci- 
sion was  favourable  to  the  usurper.  The  throne  vl’as 
sectuvil  to  him,  though  the  vengeance  of  the  Heraclidtc 
was  denounced  on  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  gene* 
ration. 

Lvdia  abouuded  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals : 
hence,  us  vr  have  seen,  some  have  deduced  its 
name;  and  Gygcs  became  renowned  foT  bis  riches. 
He  employed  them  in  rewarding  munificently  the  ob- 
sequious oracle,  and  thus  gave  the  example,  niter- 
wards  so  amply  followed,  of  presenting  costly  votive 
offerings  at  Delphi.  This  prince  soon  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom  by  successful  military  adventures, 
and  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  leaving  his  sou  Ardyes  to 
complete  his  conquests,  till  he  was  himself  invaded  by 
the  Cimmerians.  Sadyattes  succeeded  his  father  Ardyes, 
aud  carried  on  that  war  against  the  people  of  Miletus, 
which  was  further  prosecuted  by  his  son  Alya  ties; 
of  this  prince  several  events  are  recorded. 

He  was  engaged  in  a war  with  Cyaxares  the  Mede ; 
the  occasion  of  which  is  thus  related  by  Herodotus, 
'i  here  were  certain  Scythians  who  fled  from  a popular 
tumult,  and  took  refuge  in  Media,  where  they  were 
protected  by  the  king.  He  entrusted  some  youths  to 
their  care  to  be  taught  the  Scythian  language,  and  the 
use  of  the  bow.  These  strangers  were  skilful  hunters; 
but  one  day,  returning  from  the  chacc,  without  bring- 
ing any  game  for  the  king,  he  reproved  thorn  in  very 
provoking  terms.  They  consulted  on  a method  of  re- 
venge, and  determined  on  a retaliation  the  most  hor- 
rible. Killing  one  of  the  youths  committed  to  their 
care,  they  dressed  the  flesh  in  the  manner  of  game, 
and  it  was  thus  served  up  and  eaten  by  Cvaxarcs  and 
bis  guests.  The  Scythians  fled  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Alyattes,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to 
the  justly  exasperated  king  of  Media. 

On  this  refusal,  a war  commenced  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Mcdes,  which  continued  five  years : 
and  was  attended  with  various  success. — A remarkable 
event  happened  during  one  of  their  engagements.  In 
the  sixth  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  a battle  when 
neither  side  could  reasonably  claim  superiority,  the 
day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness  ; this  pheno- 
menon, and  the  particular  period  at  which  it  was  to 
happen,  had  been  foretold  to  the  Ionian*  by  Thales 
the  Milesian.  Awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  event, 
the  parties  desisted  from  the  engagement;  and  it 
farther  influenced  them  to  listen  to  propositions  of 
peace,  which  were  made  by  Svennesis  of  Cilicia,  and 
Labynctus  of  Babylon.  To  strengtlien  the  treaty, 
these  persons  also  recommended  a matrimonial  con- 
nection; they  advised  that  Alyatte*  should  give 
Arvcnis,  his  daughter,  to  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares, 
from  the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engagements 
are  durable  unless  strengthened  by  the  closest  of 
all  possible  bonds.  Alyattes  also,  according  to  the 
same  historian,  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
possessed  himself  of  Smyrna,  and  invaded  Clazo- 
menee. 

But  the  longest  of  his  martial  exploits  was  the  war 
against  the  people  of  Miletus,  which  his  father  had 
begun,  and  which  he  prosecuted  during  six  years.  Of 


liis  policy  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  we  have,  from  Crow*. 
Herodotus,  the  following  account : 

“ When  the  time  of  harvest  approached,  be  marched  Ffu,H 
an  army  into  their  country,  to  tue  sound  of  the  pastoral  A-  M • 
pipe,  harp,  and  flutes.  He  neither  pulled  down,  nor 
burned,  nur  in  any  respect  injured  their  edifices  which  a.  c. 
stood  in  the  fields ; but  lie  totally  destroyed  their  trees,  <597. 
and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  ;uid  "then  returned.  to 
As  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  the  siege  of  A* 
their  city  would  probably  have  proved  ineffectual.  His 
motive  for  not  destroying  their  buildings  was,  that  they  b.  c. 

might  be  induced  aguiu  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  548. 

that,  on  every  repetition  of  his  incursions,  he  might 
be  secure  of  plunder." 

In  the  twelfth  year  bis  soldiers  burnt,  by  accident, 
a temple  of  Minerva.  The  king,  soon  after,  being 
severely  indisposed,  inquired  of  the  oracle  respeering 
his  recovery ; but  the  Pythia  refused  to  answer  till  lie 
bad  restored  the  temple.  To  e fleet  this  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a truce  with  the  king  of  Miletus, 
who,  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  practise*!  a 
stratagem,  which  succeeded  to  bis  purpose.  “ All  the 
corn  which  was  found,  or  could  be  procured,  was,  by 
his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public  place.  He 
then  ordered  the  Milesians,  at  an  appointed  period,  to 
commence  their  convivialities ; and  the  herald  of  the 
king  of  Lydia  witnessed  the  scene.  Alyattes  had 
imagined  that  the  Milesians  suffered  extremely  from 
the  scarcity  of  corn.  The  report  of  his  messenger  pro- 
duced a different  impression.  A strict  alliance  was  form- 
ed between  the  two  nations,  and,  instead  of  one,  Alyattes 
erected  two  temples  to  Minerva."  Herodotus  adds,  that 
the  prince  was  restored  to  health,  and  presented  at  Delphi 
M a large  silver  goblet,  with  a saucer  of  iron,  curiously 
inlaid,"  which  was  the  second  offering  made  by  his 
family.  Alyattes  dying  after  a reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
was  buried  at  Sardis,  where  his  sepulchre  remained  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Croesus,  whose  reign  gave  celebrity  to  Lydia,  while  3442. 
his  name  became  proverbial  for  riches,  and  his  story 
has  assisted  the  moralists  of  every  age  to  describe  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  prosperity. 

It  was  about  562  years  before  the  Christian  n*ra»  when  Crirsu*. 
Croesus  became  king  of  Lydia,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty- 
five,  according  to  the  common  computation.  He  com- 
menced his  reign  with  a war  against  the  Ephesians; 
a family  quarrel,  if,  as  .Elian  relates,  he  was  unde  to  the 
prince  of  Ephesus.  However  that  may  be,  he  laid  close 
siege  to  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants,  according  to  a 
common  heathen  superstition,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
defend  by  connecting  their  wails  with  a rope  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva. 

Croesus  proceeded  to  attack  the  Ionian  and  .Eolian 
states,  and  having  reduced  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  he  projected  the  formation  and  equipment 
of  a fleet  to  invade  the  islands.  But  Bias,  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  dissuaded  him  from  a contention 
with  islanders  in  a maritime  war,  and  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  secure  their  friendly  alliance.  He  now  pushed  hu 
his  conquests  till,  excepting  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians,  quc»u. 
he  had  subdued  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Halvs. 

By  these  conquests  of  Croesus  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
became  of  great  extent,  far  beyond  what  it  had  com- 
prehended in  any  former  reign.  Sardis,  the  capital, 
advantageously  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus, 
ned  watered  by  the  Pactulus,  famous  lor  its  golden. 
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Biography.  »ands,  was  now  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  the  estimation  of  Xenophon,  it  was 
From  u the  richest  city  in  Asia,  next  to  Babylon.”  Accord- 
a.  m.  ingr  to  Herodotus,  it  “ became  the  report  of  the  great 
3407.  and  the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  ceie- 
».  c.  brated  in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom." 
597.  In  another  place  (article  Solux)  we  have  mentioned 
to  the  interview  of  CWsas  with  the  Athenian  sage  and 
a.  w.  lawgiver,  in  tlie  palace  of  Sardis.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
3456.  proposes  some  chronological  diffletdties,  started  in  hi ^ 
ji.  c.  time,  respecting  the  reality  of  this  interview,  by  some 
648.  who  COMKktcd  the  story  as  fabricated  for  the  uses  of  its 
Solon.  excellent  moral.  The  biographer,  however,  considers  a 
story  not  to  be  rejected,  which  is  “so  famous,  so  well 
attested,  so  agreeable  to  Solon’s  elm  racier,  and  so  wor- 
thy of  his  wisdom  and  magnanimity."  According  to 
the  combined  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch, 
the  account  of  this  interview  is  as  follows : 

Cnesus  invited  Solon  to  Sardis,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained him  m the  palace,  where  the  sage  beheld 
the  nttgas&oenee  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  with  a 
calm  and  mortifying  indifference,  lie  was  conducted 
to  the  royal  treasury  to  view  and  admire  the  vast 
riches  it  contaiued.  At  length  the  king  flattered 
himself  that  Solou  was  now  prepared  to  decide  in  his 
favour,  upon  being  asked  who  was  the  happiest  moil ; 
but  hu  was  disappointed.  The  preference  was  be- 
stowed on  Tel lu a the  Athenian,  of  whom,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  astonished  and  mortified  prince, 
Solou  gave  this  account:  “ Under  the  protection  of  a 
most  excellent  form  of  government,  he  had  many  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  children ; he  saw  their  offspring, 
and  they  all  survived  him  ; at  the  honourable  close  of  a 
prosperous  life,  for  he  died  in  the  field  of  victory,  we 
gave  him  a public  funeral." 

Crotsus,  not  yet  discouraged,  inquired  to  whom 
Solon  would  assign  the  next  degree  of  felicity,  when 
he  named  Cleobit  and  Bito,  young  Argives,  who,  ns  an 
act  of  filial  piety,  Had  yoked  themselves  to  their 
mother’s  chariot,  and  drawn  her  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
where  they  died  in  the  night,  without  sorrow  or  pain, 
iu  answer  to  the  mother's  prayer  for  their  happiness. 

Dissatisfied,  and  now  indisposed  to  further  inquiry, 
Croesus  exclaimed,  “ Man  of  Athens,  think  you  so 
mranlv  of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  even  beneath 
men  of  private  and  obscure  condition V*  Solon,  un- 
willing either  to  flatter  or  to  exasperate  him,  replied, 
“ King  of  Lydia,  the  Greeks  have  no  taste  for  the 
splendours  of  royalty.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
antler  us  not  to  be  elated  by  any  present  good  fortune, 
or  to  admire  that  felicity  which  is  liable  to  change. 
Futurity  carries  for  every  man  in  its  bosom  many  various 
and  uncertain  events.  He,  therefore,  whom  heaven 
blesses  with  success  to  riie  last,  is  in  our  estimation  the 
happy  man.  But  the  happiness  of  him  who  still  lives, 
and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  appears  to  us 
no  better  than  that  of  a champion,  before  the  combat  is 
determined,  and  while  the  crown  is  uncertain.**  With 
these  words  Solon  departed,  leaving  Cra-sus  chagrined, 
but  not  instructed.  /Esop  was  now  at  the  court  of 
Sardis,  and  said  to  Solon,  “ you  see  that  we  must 
either  not  come  nigh  kings, or  else  entertain  them  with 
things  agreeable.’*  To  which  the  sage  replied,  “ we 
should  either  say  nothing,  or  what  is  useful." 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  Solon  would  have 
Jed  the  king  to  contemplate,  were  presently  exemplified 


2r»; 

in  the  royal  family.  Croesus  had  two  sons:  one  of  Crwnn. 
tlusni  was  dumb,  but  the  other,  whose  name  w;us 
Atys,  was  distinguished  by  superior  accomplishments.  Frww 
Croesus  is  said  to  have  had  a vision,  which  warned  a.  w. 
him  that  this  son  wonld  die  by  the  point  of  an  iron  34^ . . 
spear.  The  terrified  father  determined  to  settle  his  n.  c. 
son  in  marriage,  and  to  devote  him  to  a pacific  life;  597. 
taking  uwny  his  command  in  Lhr  nrmy,  and  removing  v» 
from  about  his  person  every  military  weapon.  a.  m. 

In  the  mean  time  an  unfortunate  homicide,  named  3166. 
Adrastus,  arrived  at  Sardis;  a Phrygian,  and  of  the  royal  Bi  c. 
family.  He  had  killed  his  brother,  was  banished  by  his  543. 
father,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  pagan  antiquity, 
sought  expiation  of  a neighbouring  prince.  This  Croesus 
bestowed,  and  gave  the  fugitive  an  asylum  in  his  court. 

Herodotus,  who  is  almost  the  onlv  authority  for  the 
domestic  history  of  Croesus,  next  refateF,  that  a wild 
boar  of  an  extraordinary  sixe  appeared  near  Olympus, 
in  Atysia.  The  terrified  inhabitants  requested  Croesus 
to  send  his  son  with  hunters  and  dogs  to  destroy  the 
formidable  animal.  The  king,  remembering  the  vision,  Death  of 
withheld  his  son,  but  promised  them  a chosen  band  of  AtJ* 
dogs  and  hunters.  The  young  man,  mortified  by  his 
father’s  determination,  expostulated,  and  at  length  was 
allowed  by  his  father  to  pureue  the  chaee  of  this  un- 
armed enemy,  being  placed  under  the  special  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  Phrygian.  They  attacked  the  boar; 
when,  the  Phrygian's  spear,  by  a fatal  mischance, 
killed  the  son  of  Croesus.  “ Thus,"  savs  Hero- 
dotus, “ he  was  destroyed  by  the  point  of  a spear, 
and  the  vision  proved  to  be  prophetic.  Cra-sus  was  in 
an  agony,  and  his  anger  was  excited  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  son,  the  fugitive  to  whose  distressful  tale, 
he  hod  listened,  and  whose  former  crime  he  had  gene- 
rously expiated. 

**  While  his  thoughts  were  thus  occupied,  the  Lydians 
appeared  with  the  body  of  his  son : the  homicide  fol- 
lowed. He  advanced  towards  Crocus,  and  With  ex- 
tended hands,  implored  that  he  might  suffer  death  npon 
the  body  of  him  whom  he  had  slain.  Croesus  listened 
to  him  with  attention;  and  although  the  father  was 
oppressed  by  his  own  grief,  he  could  not  refuse  his 
compassion  to  Adrastus,  to  whom  he  spake  as  follows: 

* My  friend.  I am  sufficiently  revenged  by  your  volun- 
tary condemnation  of  yourself.  You  are  not  guilty  of 
this  event,  for  you  did  it  without  design.  Hie  offended 
Deity  who  warned  nie  of  the  evil,  has  accomplished  it  !* 
Croesus,  therefore,  buried  his  son  with  the  proper  cere- 
monies ; but  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  Midas,  who 
had  killed  Ins  brother  and  his  friend,  retired,  at  the 
dead  of  night  to  the  place  where  Atys  was  buried,  and 
confessing  himself  the  most  miserable  of  mankind,  slew 
himself  on  the  tomb." 

Croesus  passed  two  years  in  extreme  affliction  for 
the  tragical  death  of  n son,  who  was  the  only  hope  of 
the  royal  hoiiEe.  At  length  his  jealousy  was  awakened, 
and  his  military  ardour  roused,  by  the  progress  of  a 
neighbouring  power,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a 
formidable  greatness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cyrus,  whose  name  will  lie 
connected  with  all  the  remaining  history  of  Croesus, 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  military  government  of 
Media,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Astvages  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  brother-in-law  of  Croesus),  the 
same  year  in  whieh  the  king  of  I.ydta  commenced  hi* 
reign,  on  the  death-  of  hia  father  A Wattes. 

‘2  u *2 
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Biographr.  But  before  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  we 
must  notice  an  apparent  inconsistency  respecting:  the 
trom  alleged  years  of  that  prince's  age,  and  of  his  reign, 
*1*  which  we  know  not  how  to  explain  : for  if  Croesus  were 
• only  thirty-live  years  of  age  at  his  accession,  it  is  diffi- 
c.  cult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  a son  advanced 
£97.  to  manhood  and  disposed  of  in  marriage,  apparently 
,,J  some  time  before  his  tragical  end,  which  we  have  re- 
.A‘rs,#  laled-  If,  again,  the  king  of  Lydia  reigued  only  four- 
teen  years,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  StJ.),  and  two 
B.  c.  years  of  inaction  be  allowed  to  pass  after  the  death  of 
£43.  his  son,  the  wars  he  waged  against  his  neighbours,  the 
ri.tnouto.  extension  of  his  dominions,  the  accumulation  of  trea- 
>iciil iucuo-  sure,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  metropolis  of  his 
•oidwy.  kingdom : all  these  important  transactions  will  be 
crowded  into  three  years.  Such  conclusions  are  ex- 
tremely improbable ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  both  the  age  and  the  reign  of  Croesus  far  exceeded 
the  extent  assigned  them  by  the  common  computation. 

The  kings  of  Babylon  had  been  for  some  lime  ad- 
vancing their  conquests,  and  were  permitted,  as  a just 
lodgment  on  the  Jews,  to  bring  the  land  of  Israel 
under  their  despotic  sway.  According  to  Xenophon, 
they  had  not  only  overthrown  the  Syrians,  but  alsoihe 
Arabs  and  the  Hyrcanians ; they  were  attacking  the 
Bactrian*,  and  sought  to  break  the  power  of  the  Modes, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  command  of  Asia.  These  con- 
quests and  further  projects  of  dominion  naturally  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  stales.  The  king- 
dom of  Media,  especially,  was  aroused  to  military  acti- 
vity ; and  Neriglassar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture,  was  soon 
alurmed  by  the  advance  of  Cyrus,  with  an  army  of 
Persians,  in  support  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  king  of 
Media. 

Cjnu.  Cyrus,  whose  name  has  been  famous  for  Ids  connec- 
tion with  the  sacred  history,  and  the  particulars  of 
whose  life  and  reign  will  be  found  in  another  place, 
must  have  been  esteemed,  from  all  the  accounts  of  him 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  a most  formi- 
dable competitor.  He  had  been  educated  under  his 
father,  in  Persia,  from  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  now 
at  the  mature  age  of  forty.  The  interval  had  been 
passed,  not  in  those  pursuits  of  luxury  and  indulgence 
which  too  often  enervate  the  constitutions  and  debili- 
tate the  minds  of  princes,  but  in  military  exercises, 
instructive  society,  hardy  toils,  and  salutary  privations. 
He  had  learned  to  govern  from  having  been  habituated 
to  obey.  Such  was  the  great  captain  with  whose  rising 
fortune  the  king  of  Lydia  was  now  to  contend. 

The  advance  of  Cyrus  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have 
alarmed  the  king  of  Babylon ; especially  when  he  un- 
derstood that  the  Persian  prince  hud  defeated  and  re- 
duced to  new  terms  of  subjection  the  king  of  Armenia, 
a tributary  prince,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Medes. 
XYrtglns-  Neriglassar,  on  this  emergency,  in  the  first  place  sum- 
Mr’ftdlh  moned  to  his  aid.  according  to  Xenophon,  his  own 
“****.  tributary  states.  He  also  sent  to  Croesus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia; to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  both  Phrygias,  to 
the  Carians,  PaphUgnnians,  Indians,  and  Cilicians; 
loading  the  Medes  and  Persians  with  calumny  and  re- 
proach; describing  their  power,  their  union  of  interest 
by  family  alliance*,  and  their  design,  by  attacking  each 
nation  separately,  to  subdue  them  all. 

According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Lydians  who 
joined  the  confederated  forces  on  this  occasion  under 


Croesus,  were  10,000  horse,  and  targeteers  and  archers  Cwwas. 
upwards  of  40,000.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  he 
computes  as  60,000  horse,  and  more  than  *200,000  rua* 
largcteers  and  archers.  The  army  of  Media  is  de- 
scribed  by  Xenophon  as  “ in  horse  less  than  a third  — * 
part  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  scarce  half  the  number  c- 
of  their  foot."  But  the  historian  was  also  the  panegyrist  ^7. 
of  Cyrus,  and  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  to 
we  may  raise  some  historic  doubts  of  his  strict  veracity, 

The  confederate  army,  under  the  king  of  Babylon,  ’ 

Croesus,  and  the  other  leaders,  appeared  at  first  dis-  ®-  c- 
posed  to  remain  in  their  strong  camp,  while  Cyrus  and  £*1^* 
Cyaxares  waited  to  give  thorn  battle.  The  next  day, 
however,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Assyrians,  mean- 
ing the  allied  army,  when  they  had  dined,  marched 
boldly  out,  and  formed  themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution. The  king,  Neriglassar,  himself  ranged  them 
in  order  of  battle,  driving  round  in  his  chariot,  and  ex- 
horting the  soldiers,  in  a spirited  oration.  On  this  oc- 
casion Cyaxares  blamed  the  deliberate  policy  of  Cyrus, 
sending  messengers  to  entreat  that  he  would  march 
immediately  against  the  enemy.  He,  at  length,  gave 
out  the  word,  Jorc,  our  assistant  ami  trader,  and  began 
the  usual  hymn  to  the  youths  nf  Joret  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux ; in  which  the  army  accompanied  him. 

The  spot  On  which  this  battle  was  fought  has  not 
been  recorded.  It  was  probably  in  the  territory  of 
Babylon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Media.  If  Xenophon 
may  be  credited,  the  Assyrians,  or  Babylonians,  who 
fought  from  their  chariots,  were  soon  discomfitted,  and 
fled  when  closely  pressed  by  the  Persians,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  Neriglussar  sustained  his  military  re- 
nown, failing  in  the  field,  surrounded  by  his  bravest  Hi*  death, 
soldiers. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Crcrsus,  os  the 
most  considerable  person  among  the  confederates,  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  allied  army,  and  made  the 
best  disposition  for  a retreat  which  their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  He  sent  off  the  women  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  baggage  in  the  night  after 
the  battle.  Cyrus,  reinforced  by  the  Hyrcanians,  who 
had  revolted  to  him,  pursued  ami  routed  the  retreating 
army;  Crwsus,  abandoning  the  country  to  the  conqueror, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  cavalry,  retiring  with  nil  pos- 
sible expedition  into  his  own  kingdom.  Suck  arc  the 
representations  of  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropeedia;  for 
Herodotus  gives  no  account  of  the  preceding  military 
transactions. 

That  historian  first  connects  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Hcrodum*. 
the  king  of  Lydia  in  relating  the  solicitude  of  the.  latter 
to  ask  counsel  at  the  different  oracles  of  Greece.  Some 
modem  writers  have  introduced  those  consultations  at 
an  carliiT  period  ; but  they,  most  probably,  occupied 
part  of  the  five  years  which  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  retreat  of  Croesus  from  Babylonia, 
which  has  been  just  described,  and  his  fatal  resolution 
again  to  pass  the  river  Halytr.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  pretence  of  the  oracle  to  have  deferred, 
for  three  years,  the  destruction  of  Sardis,  related  by 
llerodoLus  (i.  91.) 

During  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  battle  in  Natana- 
which  the  king  of  Babylon  was  slain,  Nabonadius,  <*>'•”• 
who,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  Belshazzar  of  the 
Scripture,  had  attained  to  the  empire,  on  the  death  of 
Laborosoarchod,  the  unworthy  son  of  Neriglassar,  who 
had  reigned  only  a few  month*.  Jn  the  mean  lime 
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Iifogmpb/.  Cyrus  was  pursuing:  his  advantage*,  and  continually 
increasing  the  preponderance  of  the  Medo-Persian 
iiwn*  power. 

a.  m.  Deserters  from  Babylon,  says  Xenophon,  and  pri- 
J407.  soner*  w hich  were  now  taken,  reported,  that  the  As- 
n.  c.  Syrian,  as  he  always  calls  the  king  of  Babylon,  was 
597.  gone  into  Lydia,  carrying  with  him  many  talents  of 
to  gold  and  silver,  with  treasure  and  rich  ornaments  of 
a.  m.  every  description.  Some  suspected  that  he  was  al- 
3456.  ready  flying  with  his  treasures  to  a place  of  security, 
it.  c.  but  Cvrus  wisely  concluded  that  the  King  designed  to 
54$,  purchase  alliances,  and  to  collect  a military  force, 
which  he  immediately  prepared  himself  to  oppose. 
The  sequel  shews  the  nature  of  this  visit  to  the  king  of 
Lydia,  while  the  importance  of  the  projects  he  was 
now  led  to  entertain  would  naturally  incline  him  to 
ask  the  counsel,  and  to  hope  for  the  sanction  of  oracnlar 
wisdom.  As  the  king  of  Lydia  stands  prominent  on 
the  pages  of  heathen  antiquity,  among  the  venerators 
and  the  dupes  of  oracular  pretensions,  we  shall  here 
abridge  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  (i.  46—56). 

He  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  the  Phocian  Abas, 
Dodomf,  Amphiaruus,  Trnphouius,  and  the  Milesian 
Brarxhidor.  in  Greece;  ami  to  the  Libyan  Ammon. 
Cnrs'ts  He  directed  his  messengers  that  each  should  consult  the 
cuwslu  v»-  OTjjoJe  to  which  he  was  sent,  on  the  hundredth  day  of 
nwus  ur»-  j,is  departure  from  Sardis ; asking  about  what  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alya  ties,  was  then  engaged ; and  communi- 
cating to  tliu  king  whatever  answer  he  received.  The 
answers  in  general  have  not  been  preserved,  and  were 
unsatisfactory  to  the  king;  but  the  Lydians  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  proposed 
their  question,  than  the  rytliia  answered  thus,  in  he- 
roic verse : 

I count  the  ‘Jiwi,  1 measure  out  ihe  *<•* ; 

The  silent  Mid  (lie  dunit>  nrc  heard  by  air  : 

KVn  tiow  the  odours  to  ray  .ciuc  that  rise, 

A bortoiso  boUlug  witli  a lamb  nippLcs, 

Where  brat*  Inrlow  siul  lira**  above  it  lies. 

When  Croesus  was  informed  of  the  reply  of  the  Py- 
thia.  he  exclaimed,  that  there,  was  no  true  oracle  but 
at  Delphi ; for  on  the  day  appointed  for  consulting  the 
'several  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  discover  or  explain,  be  had  cut  in 
pieces  a tortoise  and  a bob,  and  boiled  them  together  in 
a covered  vessel  of  brass.  He  now  determined  to  pro- 
pitiate that  divinity  by  a magnificent  sacrifice,  previous 
to  his  more  important  inquiries.  Three  thousand 
chosen  victims,  a great  number  of  couches,  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver,  many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vesta 
of  purple ; all  these  he  consumed  together  upon  on  im- 
mense pile,  to  which  he  persuaded  his  subjects  to  make 
costly  additions.  As  thus  a great  quantity  of  gold 
was  melted  into  a mass,  he  formed  of  it  a number  of 
large  tile#,  and  a lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  which  was 
placed  on  the  tiles,  and  presented  to  the  Delphian 
temple.  He  also  sent  to  Delphi  cisterns  and  basins  of 
gold  and  silver. 

The  Lydians,  who  were  entrusted  with  these  presen ia, 
were  directed  to  inquire  whether  Croesus  might  au- 
spiciously undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  whether  Uz  should  procure  any  alliances? 
The  answer  assured  the  king,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia  should  overthrow  a great  empire; 
and  recommended  to  him  an  alliance  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 


Croesus  was  now  dated  with  the  expectation  of  be-  Cr®w«. 
coming  the  conqueror  of  CyTus.  He,  however,  con- 
suited  the  oracle  a third  time,  anxious  to  learn  whether  Froa" 
his  power  would  be  perpetual;  the  Pythia  answered, 

When  o’er  i!ie  Mrdi-s  a mule  *hail  on  high, 

0'<f  jK’bbl  v Hermit,  then.  *wft  Lydian,  fly — B»  C* 

fly  with  all  IlMla  ; for  *ufetv  »curn  thy  fame,  597. 

K<-r  icruple  to  deserve  a coward'*  tuunc.  to 

Crtnsus  was  now  more  delighted  than  ever,  eonfi-  **  *1, 
dent  that  a mule  would  never  be  sovereign  of  the  ___  * 
Medes,  and  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  fear  for  **■  c* 
himself  or  his  posterity.  Such,  according  to  Hero-  548. 
dotus,  were  the  transactions  of  Croesus  witli  the  far-  'fheir  amLi- 
famed  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  delusive  confidence  gaily, 
which  the  crafty  Pythia  inspired.  Tertu  Ilian,  its  his 
Apolopy  fch.  xxii.y,  has  referred  to  this  vain  curiosity 
ot  Cronus,  and  remarked  the  dexterity  of  the  oracles 
in  tempering  their  responses  with  an  ambiguity  which 
would  justify  the  most  opposite  conclusion*  It  may 
be  added,  that  Oenemans,  a cynic  philosopher,  ha# 
also  ridiculed  this  ambiguity  of  the  Pythra,  He  is 
quoted  from  Eusebius,  by  Vuidale,  m bis  learned  His- 
tory of  Oracles  {ch.  rii.j  The  ontorDtmoith . nee  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  her  of  bribery -by  L tulip,  mul 
said,  w the  Pythoness Philippi— d." 

Cress  us  now  directed  his  nutation  to  the  situation 
and  comparative  importance  of  the  Grecian  states, 
that  he  might  determine  with  whom  to  propose  an 
alliance.  This  he  at  length  concluded  with  the  Laoe-  Laced*™- 
da  moniuus,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  rendered  some  n“° 
kindness,  and  who  having  heard  of  the  oracular  de-  ttncr' 
claration  to  Crt—,  which  they  also  misinterpreted, 
were  rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  his  distinction  in 
their  favour. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  this  second  and  fatal  con- 
tention of  the  king  of  Lydia  with  Cyrus,  has  enume- 
rated among  his  allies,  besides  the  Laceda  momans,  tho 
kingdoms  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  tb« 

Ionians,  dBoliang,  and  the  Greek  colonies, and  especially 
the  prince  of  Babvlon.  But  that  historian  has  entirely 
omitted  ull  the  military  transactions  of  Cftrsus  beyond 
the  river  Halys,  till  his  return  into  Lydia,  which  brought 
on  the  hattlc  ofThymbra.  These  wc  thus  learn  from 
Herodotus. 

Deluded  by  the  promise  of  the  oracle,  that  if  he  Cuenis  m- 
passed  the  river  Halys  he  should  overturn  a mighty  ter*  C*ppa- 
empire,  Crowns  prepared  to  march  an  array  into  Cap-  *“"■ 
padocia,  anticipating  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Medo-Persian  power.  While  the  king  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Sardams,  a Lydian,  renowned  among  bis  coun- 
trymen for  his  sagacity,  thus  addressed  him: — “ You 
meditate,  O king!  an  attack  upon  men  who  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  animats  ; who,  inhabiting 
a country  but  little  cultivated,  subsist  on  what  they 
can  procure,  not  on  what  thev  desire ; strangers  to  the 
taste  of  wine,  they  drink  onfy  water;  even  figs  are  a 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  all  our 
luxuries  are  entirely  unknown  to  them.  If  you  conquer 
them,  what  can  you  take  from  such  as  have  nothing? 

But  should  you  be  defeated,  it  becomes  you  to  con- 
sider of  what  you  will  be  deprived.  Wh<  n they  have 
tasted  our  delicacies,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
possess them.  I,  indeed,  thank  the  Gods  for  not  in- 
spiring the  Persians  with  the  desire  of  invading  Lydia." 

C lies  ns,  despising  this  salutary  counsel,  advanced 
towards  Cappadocia,  instigated,  according  to  Herodo- 
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DSognphv.  tus,  not  only  by  the  delusive  encouragement  of  tbe 
on.de,  but  by  the  desire  of  revenging  on  Cyrus  tbe 
From  wrongs  which  hi*  brother-in-law,  Astyages,  who,  as  al- 
a.  m.  ready  mentioned,  had  married  his  sister  Argents,  was 
3407.  suffering  from  the  Persian  princes,  by  whom  he  hail  now 
a.  c.  been  conquered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity.  This 
697.  account,  however,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
■o  vions  narrative ; and  it  is  difficult  to  betievo  that 

a.  m.  Crossut  could  have  been  at  once  the  contemporary  of 
3156.  Cyrus  and  the  brother-in-law  of  his  grandfather,  Asty- 

b.  c.  »?cs.  When  the  king  of  Lydia  arrived  at  the  river 

643.  Halvs,  he  passed  over  his  forces  on  bridges,  accord- 

ing  to  one  account ; though  others  have  related  that 
river'll*^!  34mles  the  Milesian,  contrived  to  divide  the  river  into 
‘ **  two  branches,  which  thus  became  shallow  and  easily 
fordable. 

Having  passed  the  Ilalvs,  Croesus  came  into  that 
part  of  Cappadocia  then  called  Ptcria,  the  best  situ- 
ated in  point  of  strength  of  all  the  district  Hero- 
dotus adds,  that  it  was  near  the  city  of  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine.  That  city,  however,  now  the  Sinob  of  the 
Turks,  is  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Halvs.  Crresu*, 
after  wasting  the  Syrian  lands,  besieged  and  took  the 
principal  city  of  the  Pterions,  which  was  afterwards  so 
completely  razed  by  Cyrus,  that  every  vestige  of  its 
ruins  lias  been  long  obliterated.  Croesus  destroyed 
also  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  almost  exterminated 
the  Syrians,  a barbarous  policy,  u*  from  them  he  had 
received  no  injury. 

It  appears  to  have  been  narrated  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  und  believed  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers, 
that  Cyrus,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Croesus,  would 
have  now  retired  to  India.  But  his  wife,  Burdanc,  in- 
spired him  with  new  courage,  and  advised  him  to  con- 
sult Daniel,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  pre- 
dicted future  events  both  to  her  and  Darius  the  Merle. 
Cyrus,  having  consulted  the  prophet,  received  frotn  him 
un  assurance  of  victory.  Such  is  the  story,  on  which 
Josephus  is  entirely  silent,  and  which  M.  Lnrcher,  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Herodotus,  has  justly 
ranked  among  fabulous  history. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  credit  that  Cyra*  now  collected 
his  forces ; and  to  this  period  wc  should  probably  assign 
the  measure  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him  of  send- 
ing spies  into  Lydia.  In  one  instance,  he  employed  some 
Indians,  and  in  another,  Arispes,  the  young  courtier, 
whose  self-confidence  had  betrayed  him  to  violate  hi* 
trust  when  Cyrus  had  committed  Pantiles,  the  interest- 
ing wife  of  Ahradatcs,  to  his  protection.  These  spies 
returned  with  formidable  accounts  of  the  preparations 
of  Croesus. 

Battle.  Cyrus,  accompanied  by  those  nations  which  lay  be- 
twixt himself  and  the  king  of  Lydia,  advanced  to  meet 
him.  After  a vain  attempt  to  detach  the  Ionian*  from 
the  Lydian  alliance,  he  moved  forward,  and  attacked 
Crarsit*  in  his  camp.  The  hattle  was  fought  on  the 
plains  of  Pterin,  with  equal  violence  and  loss,  till  night 
parted  the  combaUintg,  leaving  the  victory  undecided. 

Cvtiis  showing  no  disposition  to  renew  the  battle, 
the  king  of  Lydia,  whose  army  wus  inferior  in  numbers, 
determined  oti  returning  to  Sardis,  that  he  might,  col- 
lect tbe  aids  for  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  king* 
lieu  inn  to  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  the  I*acedtt^monians.  These 
fiwrdi...  he  appointed  to  assemble  at  Sardis  within  five  months, 
having  dismissed  the  mercenary  force*  which  he  hud 
led  across  the  HaJys. 


Crccsus  little  suspected  that  Cyrus  would  bring  the 
war  home  to  him  *,  yet  he  presently  found,  to  his  aito- 
nishment,  that  these  allies  would  arrive  too  late;  for  Fro™ 
Cyrus  conducted  hi*  army  instantly  iuto  Lydia,  so  that,  A • M* 
say*  Herodotus,  he  was  himself  the  messenger  of  his  3407. 
arrival.  Crowns,  though  distressed  by  an  event  so  n.  c. 

unexpected,  immediately  prepared  the  Lydians  for  597. 

battle.  At  that  time,  adds  the  historian,  no  nation  of  u> 
Asia  waa  more  hardy  or  valiant.  They  fought  prin-  *•  m. 
cipally  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  spears,  and  3456. 
formed  a very  expert  body  of  cavalry.  nTc. 

Of  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  which  we  ore  now  to  de-  548. 
scribe,  it  i*  not  very  easy  to  give  any  correct  account, 
especially  as  to  the  forces  which  composed  the  army 
Croesus.  It  has  been  computed,  from  the  various  par- 
ticulars mentioned  bv  Xenophon,  that  the  army  of 
Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  im  n,  and  that  of  Croesus 
to  420,000.  But  this  account  cannot  he  reconciled 
with  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  as 
descrilicd  by  Herodotus,  who  may,  indeed,  be  most 
worthy  of  credit  on  this  occasion,  ns  having  no  ap- 
parent purpose  to  serve,  while  Xenophon  had  evidently 
proposed  to  describe  the  Elder  Cyrus  as  the  model  of 
a consummate  hero.  Yet,  as  the  battle  of  Thymbra 
was  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  any  particulars  are 
preserved  in  the  initial*  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  it* 
result  opened  to  Cyrus  tbe  undisputed  dominion  of 
Asia,  the  interesting,  but  probably  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  Xenophon  has  been  generally  preferred. 

We  shall  here,  however,  copy  the  succinct  uccount  of 
Herodotus,  as  most  likely  to  be  authentic,  and  as  most 
intelligible,  especially  to  an  unmilitary  reader.  Those 
who  would  see  the  diffuse  description  of  Xenophon 
connected  in  the  most  advantageous  form,  may  consult 
a learned  Frenchman,  M.  Freret,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy,  vol.  vi.  which  Rollin,  in  hi*  History  of 
Cyrus,  professes  to  have  largely  followed.  According 
fo  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  decisive  con- 
flict at  Thymbra — 

The  field  of  battle  was  a spacious  and  open  plain,  in 
the  vicinity  o**  Sardis,  intersected  by  many  streams. 

Here  Cyrus  found  the  Lydians  prepared  for  the  en- 
counter ; and,  as  he  greatly  feared  the  impression  of 
their  cavalry,  by  the  advice  of  Harpagus  tbe  Mede,  he 
took  the  following  method  to  obviate  the  danger:  he 
collected  all  the  camels  which  followed  his  camp,  and 
taking  oft'  their  burdens,  placed  on  their  backs  liorse- 
mrn  in  military  accoutrements.  These  he  ordered  to 
advance  against  the  Lydian  horse;  his  infantry  were 
appointed  to  follow  the  camels,  and  his  own  cavalry  to 
close  the  order  of  attack.  Having  thus  arranged  his 
forces,  he  commanded  that  no  quarter  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Lydians,  but  that  whoever  resisted  should  be 
put  to  death,  Crotsus  himself  excepted,  who,  whatever 
opposition  he  might  make,  should,  at  all  events,  be 
taken  alive. 

Herodotus  describes  this  employment  of  camels  as 
a stratagem  of  Cyrus  to  disorder  and  render  useless 
the  cavalry  of  Croesus,  frotn  the  supposed  antipathy 
between  the  horse  and  the  camel.  This  the  moderns 
dispute;  while  it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the 
horses  of  Cixfsus  might  he  alarmed,  as  they  had 
never  seen  a camel.  Herodotus,  however,  thns  pro- 
ceeds : 

The  engagement  had  no  sooner  commenced,  than 
the  horses,  seeing  and  smelling  the  camels,  threw  their 
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own  ranks  into  disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of 
Croesus.  Yet  the  Lydians  did  not  immediately  yield 
the  battle;  they  discovered  the  stratagem,  anti,  quit- 
ting their  now  unmanageable  horses,  engaged  the 
Persians  on  foot.  A great  number  of  men  fell  on 
both  sides,  but  the  Lydians  wire  finally  compelled 
to  fly. 

CrtEsus,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  Sardis,  lie  now  sent  messengers  to 
his  allies,  importuning  their  immediate  assistance;  hut 
before  any  could  arrive,  the  king  was  become  a cap- 
tive, ami  Lydia  a province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
manner  in  which  Cyrus  acquired  the  possession  of  this 
famous  city,  Sardis,  has  been  variously  related. 

According  to  Polytenus,  a Greek  writer,  in  the  second 
century,  on  the  Stratagems  of  War,  Cyrus  availed  him- 
self of  a truce  which  he  hud  concluded  with  Croesus,  to 
advance  ln3  forces,  and,  making  his  approach  by  night, 
took  the  city  by  surprise.  Crcesus  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
Grecian  succours ; when  Cyrus  putting  in  irons  the  re- 
lation* and  friends  of  those  who  defended  it,  presented 
them  in  that  condition  before  the  besieged,  to  whom 
he  offered  the  alternative  of  the  immediate  execution  of 
their  friends,  or  their  own  unconditional  surrender.  The 
besieged  preferred  the  latter,  and  Cyrus  became  master 
of  Croesus  and  the  citadel. 

If  Herodotus  may  be  credited,  Sardis  was  thus  taken : 
on  the  fourteenth  duy  of  the  siege,  Cyrus  sent  some 
horsemen  round  his  camp,  promising  a reward  to  him 
who  should  first  scale  the  wall.  The  attempts  were  un- 
successful, till  a Mardiun  soldier  observed  an  unguarded 
part  opposite  to  Mount  Tmolus,  where  he  had  seen  a 
Lydian  descend  to  recover  his  helmet.  He  revolved  the 
incident  in  his  mind,  attempted  to  scale  the  wall  in 
that  undefended  part,  was  seconded  by  other  Persians, 
and  the  army  followed.  Thus,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, with  whom,  substantially,  Xenophon  agrees,  was 
the  citadel  of  Sardis  taken  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
according  to  Polybius,  the  army  of  Antiochus,  some 
ages  later,  reduced  this  citadel  of  Sardis  by  a similar 
stratagem. 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  Croesus  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was  treated 
by  the  conqueror,  have  been  also  variously  related. 
According  to  Herodotus, Sardis  was  stormed,  and  given 
up  to  plunder.  And  here  that  historian  relates  a very 
improbable  story,  which  has,  however,  furnished  a fine 
allusion  in  a modern  Essay  on  History,  and  which  must 
always  find  a place  in  any  account  of  Croesus. 

He  had  a son,  who,  though  accomplished  in  other 
respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb.  Cratsus,  in  his 
former  days  of  prosperity,  had  made  every  attempt 
possible  for  the  cure  of  his  defect.  Amongst  Olliers, 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythia 
answered, 


Wide- ml  In*  Lydian,  in  thj  wild, 

A*k  not  (a  lwur  the  accents  of  thy  child  ; 

Far  bettor  wore  his  «il«*nce  for  thy  pence. 

And  sud  will  be  the  day  when  that  shall  cease. 

During  the  storming  of  the  city,  a Persian,  meeting 
CruP8iis,  was,  through  ignorance,  of  his  person,  about 
to  kill  him.  The  king,  overwhelmed  by  his  calamity, 
took  no  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  or  escape  dentil ; but 
his  dumb  son,  overcome  with  lerror,  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
man,  do  not  kill  Croesus  T This,  adds  Herodotus,  was 
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the  first  time  he  had  articulated,  and  he  retained  the  Cricaut. 
faculty  of  speech  ever  after.  v 

The  same  historian  proceeds  to  relate  the  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  a barbarous  revenge  of 
Cyrus  on  a vanquished  foe,  who  was  also  his  relation. 

It  was  a cruel  insult,  which  the  manners  of  those 
limes  u nder  highly  probable,  but  which  Xenophon, 
who  has  omitted  every  thing  disparaging  to  his  hero, 
was  not  likely  to  record.  Croesus  being  taken  pri- 
soner, was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  w ho 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the  summit 
of  un  immense  pile  of  wood,  with  tour  teen  Lydian 
youths  around  him.  The  unhappy  monarch  sioorl  Citr«is  e\- 
erect  upon  the  pile:  he  remembered  the  saying  ofpo»«l  t‘» 
the  man  of  Athrtu,  and,  rousing  himself  from  the  silence 
of  that  profound  affliction  in  which  he  had  been  wholly 
absorbed,  thrice  pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  Solon. 

Cyrus  desired  to  know  who  (or  probably  what  deity) 
hu  invoked.  The  interpreters  approached  him,  but  lie 
continued  silent.  At  length,  being  urged  to  explain 
himself,  he  said,  “ 1 named  a man  with  whom  1 had 
rather  that  all  kings  should  converse  than  be  master 
of  the  greatest  riches."  Pressed  still  further  on  the 
subject,  he  related,  that  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  for- 
merly visited  him ; a man  who,  when  he  had  seen  all 
Ids  immense  riches,  treated  them  with  disdain,  but 
whose  savings  were  at  that  moment  verified  in  his  fate- 
While  Crcesus  was  thus  speaking,  the  pile  was  lighted 
aud  the  flame  began  to  ascend.  Cyrus  now  fell  com 
punetion  for  his  unworthy  treatment  of  a man  formerly 
not  inferior  to  himself;  he  commanded  the  fire  to  be 


instantly  extinguished,  aud  the  unfortunate  prince,  as 
well  as  his  companions,  to  be  saved.  Herodotus,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  conclude  such  a story  with- 
out an  addition  of  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that  the 
Persiaus  could  not,(by  all  their  efforts,  extinguish  the 
flames  till  Apollo,  on  the  supplication  of  Crc&sus,  inter- 
posed by  a seasonable  deluge  of  rain ; conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  he  owed  some  regard,  in  this  extremity,  to 
a deluded  votary  whom  he  hud  so  often  plundered 
under  false  pretences.  Such  were  the  lying  vanities 
of  the  pagan  adoration  ! 

Cyrus,  causing  his  prisoner  to  be  taken  down  from  Rdea.«»<i 
the  pile,  thus  addressee!  hhn  “ What  could  induce  you,  h Cjrwfc 
Cro?sus,  to  invade  my  territories  ?’*  ‘4  O king,”  replied 
Croesus,  “ it  was  the  prevalence  of  your  good,  and  my 
evil  fortune  which  prompted  niv  attempt,  l attacked 
your  dominions,  impelled  and  deluded  by  the  deity  of 
the  Greeks ; for  none  can  be  so  infatuated  as  not  to 
prefer  tranquillity  to  war.  In  peace,”  continued  Croesus, 

children  iuter  their  parents ; while  war  violates  the 
order  of  nature,  and  imposes  on  parents  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  their  children."  Thus  reasoned,  as 
taught  by  the  salutary  discipline  of  adversity,  this  once 
haughty  monarch. 

From  this  moment  Croesus  was  received  by  Cyrus  Admitted 
into  his  familiarity  and  confidence.  Ibc  advice  of  the  into  hi# 
captive  king  immediately  to  stop  the  further  plunder  0f  wuSdencr. 
Sardis,  was  well  received,  and  that  city  remained  for 
ages  a splendid  prize  to  successive  conquerors.  He 
next  easily  obtained  leave  from  Cyrus  to  send  the 
fetters  by  which  he  had  been  confined  to  the  god  of 
Delphi,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  splendid  promises. 

The  god  explainer!  the  story  of  the  mule  as  designing 
Cyrus  born  of  a Persian  and  a Medc,  the  kingdom  to 
be  overturned  was  that  of  Lydia,  and  the  whole  dis- 
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Diofriptiy.  appointment  of  the  expectations  was  charged 

upon  the  fates,  to  whom  Apollo  himself  was  equally 
From  subject.  Such  was  the  value  of  oracular  couusel ! 
a.  m.  The  kingdom  which  Croesus  had  been  thus  con- 
3407.  strained  to  abandon  to  the  ascendancy  of  Cyrus,  was 
J7c#  a conquest  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  Xenophon 
5P74  (lib.  vi.),  makes  a Persian  describe  Lydia  as  a coun- 
ts try  “ where  wine,  and  figs,  and  oil  abound ; a land 
a.  m.  whose  shores  the  sea  washes,  and  by  means  of  which 
34; >6.  valuable  commodities  are  conveyed,  such  as  licfore  no 
B~  one  ever  saw."  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  maritime 
543*  commerce  was  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  ; for  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  93),  that  “ if  we 
except  the  gold  dust  which  descends  from  Mount 
Tmolus,  Lydia  can  exhibit  no  curiosity  which  may  vie 
with  those  of  other  countries."  He  goes  on  to  describe 
them  “ as  the  first  people  on  record  who  coined  gold 
and  silver  into  money,  and  traded  by  retail also  as 
the  inventors  “ of  certain  games  (of  chance),  since 
practised  among  the  Grecians."  They  also  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  infamous  custom,  too  familiar  to  the 
ancients,  but  carried  by  this  people  to  an  unparalleled 
extent — all  the  young  women  of  Lydia  prostituted 


themselves  for  hire  (iu  some  temple),  and  thus  procured  Crown, 
their  marriage  portion. 

Cyrus  appears  to  have  left  to  his  captive  all  the  ac-  *rD;* 
oomtuodations  of  life  which  can  bo  enjoyed  iu  a private 
condition.  He  lived  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  duugh-  **_«/* 
ters,  and  had  his  friends,  servants,  and  table,  at  his  c* 
command.  Indeed,  if  Xenophon  does  not  indulge  his  597. 
invention  (lib.  vii.),  C rictus  enjoyed,  ruthcr  thun  merely  lo 

supported  this  exchange  of  public  cans  and  the  pomp  ***** 
of  royalty  for  the  agreeable  society  of  lus  wife  and  cliil-  ^‘*_  * 
dren.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a king,  only  to  become  a me. 
philosopher ; yet  he  was  permitted  lo  retain  the  title  548. 
of  majesty,  Xenophon  adds,  that  Cyrus  carried  Croesus 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  either  to  employ  or  to 
secure  him  —a  hint  w hich  sufficiently  estimates  the  pro- 
fessed friendship  between  a conqueror  and  hi*  captive. 

It  appears,  from  a passage  in  the  same  historian,  that 
the  king  of  Lydia  was  in  the  train  of  Cyrus  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon,  and  he  probably  survived  his  conqueror. 

His  country  was  governed  by  Persian  satraps,  of  whom 
Chrysanthes  was  the  first.  The  further  history  of  Lydia 
will  appear  in  the  successive  fortunes  of  the  Persiau 
empire. 
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Tut  history  of  Cyrus,  in  addition  lo  that  obscurity 
which  belongs  to  remote  records,  and  which  especially 
overshadows  the  lives  of  heroes,  to  whom  fabulous 
events  were  imputed  in  order  to  increase  the  splendour 
of  their  real  transactions,  is  peculiarly  complicated  and 
perplexed,  because  of  the  very  opposite  accounts  fur- 
nished by  those  historiuns  who  have  professedly  under- 
taken to  write  the  life  of  this  illustrious  prince.  The 
lessons  furnished  by  ambition  seem  always  to  come  too 
late  for  any  practical  and  beneficial  result.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  tile  individual  derives  any  advantage  from  his 
own  experience:  chagrin  and  disappointment  may 
cause  a momentary  suspension  of  his  purposes,  but  re- 
newed success  re-assures  him ; and  he  presses  forward 
along  his  dangerous  path,  until  he  finds  himself  en- 
gaged in  that  warfare  “ from  which  there  is  no  dis- 
charge and  is  compelled  to  yield,  in  die  midst  of  his 
victories  achieved,  his  extending  fame,  and  his  pro- 
mising dreams  of  future  aggrandisement,  to  the  arm  of 
a more  resistless  conqueror  tiiau  himself,  who  dis- 
misses him  from  his  warlike  toils  for  ever:  he  is 
placed  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  salutary  instruction, 
which  his  successor,  either  bv  force,  fraud,  or  descent, 
regards  with  indifference.  If  such  men  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyrus  could  be  called  from  their  graves,  it 
would  be  some  mortification,  supposing  the  same  am- 
bitious temper  lo  remain  with  them,  for  the  one  to 
learn  that  his  conquest  of  Kgypt  made  so  little  lasting 
impression,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  posterity  at  what 
period  of  his  life  and  reign  it  took  place ; and  for  the 
other  to  be  informed,  that  the  historians  who  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  transmitting  Ids  renown  to 
future  ages,  so  widely  dilfered  iu  the  most  simple  as 


well  as  the  most  momentous  facts,  that  neither  his  Cyrus, 
birth,  his  principal  achievements,  nor  his  death,  are 
known  with  certainty.  Both  of  them  owed  the  renown 
they  posses*  to  a people  whom  neither  of  them  knew, 
except  ns  conquerors;  whom  both  of  them  despised; 
whom  the  one  enslaved,  and  the  other,  after  long  cap- 
tivity, but  partially  restored  ; and  to  actions,  in  which 
they  were  unconscious  instruments  of  the  will  of  on 
Unknown  God. 

In  the  account  already  given  of  Cnesus,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  of  his  victories, 
has  appeared.  These  have  been  deduced  from  the  joint 
te»timonres  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus.  It  does  not  Xroophoa 
seem  possible  to  acquire  the  little  we  think  we  know  >>>4  Hm- 
of  this  distinguished  hero,  except  by  extracting  facts 
froro  both  these  writers,  and  sometimes  inferring  truth  l,arrd' 
from  their  collision.  Xenophon  was  represented  by 
Plato  as  having  given  in  his  work  his  own  conceptions 
of  what  should  constitute  a just  prince  rather  than  a true 
account  of  Cyrus : and  Diogenes  i<aertius  lias  inferred 
from  his  expressions,  that  he  regarded  the  Cvroptedia 
altogether  as  a fable.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Plato  and  Xenophon,  disciples  of  the  same  master, 
were  rivals;  and,  in  more  instances  thun  one,  discovered 
towards  each  other  all  the  petulance  and  deterioration 
of  competition ; nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a feeling  of 
this  order  may,  in  some  measure,  have  influenced  the 
opinion  of -Plato  in  the  present  case.  Cicero,  probably 
upon  this  authority,  asserts,  that  the  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon was  drawn  up  expressly  as  a model  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  even  intended  as  a true  history. 

This  conclusion  is  expressly  contradictory,  however,  of 
the  pretensions  of  Xenophon  himself,  who  distinctly 
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avers,  that  lie  had  diligently  set  himself  to  obtain  the 
s^-v^-W'  most  accurate  information  relative  to  the  education, 
From  achievements,  and  character  of  his  hero.  He  had 

a.  m.  opportunities  of  effecting  this  better  than  any  other 
3405.  historian  who  undertook  the  task  subsequently  (among 
lJ7c.  others,  Herodotus),  because  of  his  station  in  the  court 
599  of  the  Younger  Cyrus;  because  of  his  acknowledged 
to  penetration  and  judgment,  to  which  the  ancients 
a.  m.  boro  a concurrent  testimony;  and  because  of  the 
3475.  undivided  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  subject,  as 
£~c.  nnmixed  with  any  other  countries  or  events,  except 
$29.  in  so  far  as  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
exploits  of  his  principal  personage.  ScaJiger  admits 
no  other  events  in  the  Cyropsedia  as  authentic  than 
those  which  are  also  recorded  by  Herodotus.  Eras- 
mus denies  him  even  the  merit  of  having  produced 
a moral  fiction,  and  impugns  the  character  of  the 
prince,  while  he  agrees  with  others  In  regarding  it 
as  imaginary.  Thus  Xenophon  has  been  stripped, 
by  the  merciless  hands  of  ancients  and  moderns,  of  all 
h*s  laurels,  as  a philosopher  as  well  as  an  historian. 
In  these  respects,  palpable  injustice  has  been  done  him. 
Herodotus  relates  more  surprising,  and  therefore  more 
improbable,  events  of  Cyrus  than  Xenophon  : so  far 
presumption  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  those  extraordinary  transactions, 
narrated  by  the  former,  and  which  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  so 
captivated  his  readers,  as  to  induce  the  preference 
shown  to  his  narrative  over  that  of  Xenophon.  It  is 
not  intended  to  deny  that  the  structure  of  the  Cyro- 
pwdia  is  snch  as  most  writers  have  represented — a pic- 
ture of  government  as  it  existed  in  the  idea  of  Xeno- 
phon, both  regarding  war  and  policy,  and  blended 
with  the  character  of  his  hero.  Hut  an  historical 
novel  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  destitute  of  truth ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary  (atid  this  is  its  charm),  built  upon 
acknowledged  facts,  over  which  the  writer  throws  the 
rich  colouring  of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, probably  it  is  not  just,  to  consider  the  produc- 
tion of  Xenophon  as  a mere  fable,  constructed  out  of  a 
few  general  facts  attached  to  a real  character;  we  are 
disposed  to  go  further,  and  to  consider  his  work  as 
anthentic  in  all  its  prominent  details,  although  mixed 
with  his  own  sentiments,  and  the  speeches,  especially, 
of  the  respective  parties  m it,  supplied  by  his  own 
hand — a method  adopted  by  Josepnua,  and  by  all  the 
ancient  historians.  The  inferences  appear  to  us  rather 
in  favour  of  Xenophon  than  Herodotus,  as  well  from 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  former  over  the  latter 
(who  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  historian,  and  in  most 
case*  to  be  relied  on)  in  the  information  regarding  this 
particular  subject,  as  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  his 
narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  his  hero.  But 
we  hare  evidence  beyond  conjecture,  when  we  turn 
ftfuin  to  revelation,  as  to  the  pdar  star  of  this  night 
of  history,  and  find  the  record  of  Xenophon,  in  some 
leading  particulars,  agreeing  more  distinctly  with  the 
facts  related  in  the  Scriptures,  than  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus, which  has  been  so  generally  followed. 

91  l«t*ta  of  Herodotus  founds  the  Persian  empire  upon  the  de- 
Huwktu*.  s traction  of  the  Medes;  Xenophon  unites  the  Medea 
and  Persians  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon : the  last  ac- 
cords precisely  with  the  prophecies  and  the  records  of 
the  Bible  on  these  facts  : the  former  Is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  them.  At  the  same  time  rt  may  not 
vet,  IX. 
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be  impossible  that  some  of  the  discrepances  between 
these  historians,  and  which  are  wholly  irreconcileablc, 
relate  to  different  persons  of  the  same  name,  who 
may  have  been  originally  confounded  by  different 
writers,  the  perplexity  naturally  increasing  as  time 
caused  them  to  recede  from  the  era  of  their  his- 
tory : and  thus,  not  only  the  different  actions,  but 
the  different  deaths,  imputed  to  the  great  Cyrus,  may 
all  have  been  true,  partially  at  least,  of  some  heroes  of 
a similar  name,  all  whose  individual  distinctions  may 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  first  illustrious  personage. 

Such  things  have  happened  in  relation  to  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  are  at  least  possible  in  tikis 
case.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  before,  present  a brief 
sketch  of  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
respectively,  making  the  Scripture  narrative  our  umpire 
in  all  cases  of  disagreement,  and  drawing  our  con- 
clusions from  it  in  such  as  are  doubtful. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Herodotus'* 
Mandaue,  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  the  ,CC(HI“1' 
Medes,  and  of  Cambyses,  a Persian  of  ancient  family, 
but  of  inferior  rank  and  circumstances.  The  induce- 
ment of  the  king  to  marry  his  daughter  so  far  below 
her  royal  dignity,  and  to  a foreigner,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  issue  of  her  marriage.  Two  dreams,  which  he  had 
related  to  the  magi — the  one,  that  a vine  springing 
from  his  daughter's  womb  overshadowed  his  empire; 
the  other,  that  water  issuing  from  her  overflowed  ail 
Asia — were  interpreted  by  them  to  portend  the  sub- 
version of  his  own  throue,  and  the  subjugation  of  all 
Asia,  by  his  grandchild.  Alarmed  by  these  prognosti-  AUmt  of 
cations,  he  first  selected  Cambyses,  os  a man  whose  Aiiysgs*. 
inferior  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  inspire  ambi- 
tion, and  as  possessed  also  of  a mild  disposition,  little 
suited  to  war  and  enterprise.  But  as  the  latter 
dream  did  not  take  place  until  twelve  months  after 
her  marriage,  and  seemed  to  signify  a similar  re- 
sult with  the  former,  he  became  still  more  terrified; 
and  sending  for  his  daughter,  then  pregnant,  he 
shut  her  up  until  after  her  confinement,  resolving 
to  destroy  her  offspring,  should  it  prove  a son.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Cyrus  was  born,  and  de-  Birth  «f 
livered  to  Harpagus,  one  of  the  courtiers,  to  be  put  Cyras, 
to  death.  Unwilling  himself  to  be  the  executioner 
of  infant  innocence,  he  transferred  the  cruel  order 
to  Mitrodates,  one  of  the  king's  herdsmen,  enjoining 
him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  expose  the  child  to  perish 
by  hunger,  or  wild  beasts,  among  the  most  perilous 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  The  wife  of  the  herdsman 
having  been  delivered  of  a still-born  son,  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  put  the  dead  child  in  the  place  of  Cyrus, 
and  to  rear  the  royal  infant  ns  their  own.  This  expe- 
dient being  udopted.  the  herdsman's  still-born  babe 
was  dressed  in  the  robe*  of  the  grandson  of  Astyages, 
placed  in  the  same  coffer,  and  exposed  three  days  on 
the  mountains;  at  the  end  of  which,  Mitradates  sum- 
moned Harpagus  to  bear  witness  that  the  king's  man- 
date was  executed;  who  sending  some  friends  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  supposing  the  detid  child  to  have 
been  the  royal  infant,  they  reported  accordingly,  and 
the  babe  was  interred  a*  such,  while  Cyrus  was  edu- 
cated as  the  herdsman's  son. 

In  this  obscurity  the  prince-remained  until  he  readied 
the  age  of  ten  years,  when  some  sparks  of  his  native 
greatness  discovered  themselves.  Ha  was  one  day 
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Biography,  playing  with  companions  of  his  own  age,  of  whom,  it 
would  appear,  one  at  least  was  the  son  of  a man  of 
From  superior  rank.  Cyrus  had  been  elected  king,  for  the 
a.  m . superiority  of  his  genius  and  agility.  In  conformity 
1)405.  with  his  imaginary  dignity,  he  distributed  his  little 
g'Te,  subjects  into  several  ranks  and  degrees,  and  enforced 
!j99.  hii  orders  by  punishments  and  rewards.  The  noble- 
to  mans  son  refusing  to  obev  his  prescriptions,  he  caused 
a ■ m.  him  to  be  so  severely  chastised,  that  the  boy  corn- 
3475.  plained  to  his  father ; who,  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
nTc.  the  presumption  of  the  supposed  son  of  a herdsman, 

#29.  brought  the  mailer  liefore  the  king.  Astyages  com- 

..  is  inanded  him  to  be  sent  for,  and,  upon  reproving  him 
brought  be-  f°r  his  insolence  in  striking  the  sou  of  a man  of  rank, 
r<«e  Anya-  was  astonished  at  the  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which 
irt-  Cvrus  defended  himself,  in  asserting  the  right  insepa- 

rable from  the  dignity  conferred  upon  him  to  punish  the 
disobedient  These  were  circumstances  which  he 


by  the  dethronement  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  from  Cyrus, 
his  trausccndeut  talents,  so  early  developed,  as  on  ac- 
count  of  the  cruelty  he  had  himself  experienced  from  From 
his  unnatural  relative,  conveyed  a letter  to  him  in  the  a.  m. 
belly  of  a hare,  sent  by  a trusty  domestic  in  the  habit  3405. 
of  a hunter,  which  unfolded  the  plot,  and  earnestly  n.  c. 
pressed  him  without  delay  to  hasten  it  to  its  execution.  599. 

Thu  Persians  were  then  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  to 
subjection  opens  an  easy  door  to  revolt.  By  a forged  a.  m. 
letter  from  his  grandfather,  Cyrus  lirst  enjoined  the  3475. 
severest  labours  upon  the  Persian  forces  one  day ; and  rTc. 
the  next,  as  at  his  own  instance,  banquetted  them  with  529. 
the  choicest  dainties.  He  then  asked  them,  whether  ,, 
they  would  prefer  living  the  laborious  life  of  the  day  ^S2t,A*- 
preceding,  or  in  the  plenty  and  ease  of  that  moment  tyge$, 

111  which  he  was  addressing  them.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  anticipate  their  decision ; and  he  explained  to  them, 
that  to  live  under  the  government  of  the  Medes  was  to 


deemed  so  much  above  the  rank  aud  education  of  the  wear  the  yoke,  but  that  to  follow  him  would  be  to 
young  offender,  that  he  began  to  examine  his  features,  secure  liberty  and  peace.  After  this,  finding  in  them 
in  which  he  fancied  he  traced  a resemblance  to  his  the  impatience  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
own,  and  to  inquire  his  age,  which  agreed  with  the  oppressors  which  he  desired,  he  detailed  to  them  the 
date  of  the  exposure  of  his  daughters  infant,  and  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  placed  at  their 
finally  concluded  that  this  was  his  own  grandson.  Lead  with  acclamations. 

The  herdsman  was  now  summoned  to  the  court,  who  So  serious  a revolt  as  that  of  Persia  could  not  be 


at  first  denied  the  fact,  which  afterwards,  intimi-  long  concealed  from  the  king  of  the  Medes : accord- 


dated  at  the  tlireats  of  the  king,  he  confessed  unre-  ingly,  Astyages  receiving  information  of  the  trans- 
servedly.  Astyages  sent  instantly  for  Uarpagus,  who,  actions  with  which  Cyrus  had  connected  himself 
confronted  with  the  herdsman,  could  not  deny  the  there,  commanded  the  young  hero  to  repair  to  hi* 
fact,  but  affirmed  truly  that  he  had  himself  been  court  without  delay.  Cyrus  answered,  that  he  would 
deceived.  The  kiug,  concealing  his  resentment,  di-  be  there  sooner  than  his  grandfuthcr  wished.  The 


reeled  Harpagus  to  sup  wilh  him  that  night,  in  king  accordingly  called  out  his  forces  to  resist  the  in- 
honour  of  tnc  discovery  of  Cyrus,  and  in  the  mean  vasion  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  committed 


while  to  send  his  own  son  to  the  palace  as  his  compa-  the  command  of  them  to  Harpagus,  who,  with  the 
nion.  The  young  man  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  in  the  first  general  onset, 


tyrant  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  the  body  pre- 
pared as  food,  under  different  disguises.  A splendid 
banquet  was  served  to  the  king  and  the  nobility,  but 
the  table  of  Harpagus  was  furnished  only  with  this 
horrible  fiesh,  dressed  in  the  most  attractive  and  deli- 
cate manner.  The  miserable  father  had  no  suspicion 
that  he  had  fed  upon  his  only  child,  until  the  royal 
monster  presented  him  the  head,  hand*,  and  feet,  in  a 
basket  He  dissembled  his  rage  and  horror,  that  he 
might  have  opportunity  to  execute  a deeper  revenge, 
which  from  that  moment  he  meditated,  and  returned 
home,  feigning  resignation  to  the  absolute  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Astyages,  meanwhile,  again  consulted  the 
magi,  informing  them  that  his  grandson  was  alive,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  discovered 
him.  They  persuaded  him  that  the  destiny  predicted 
by  the  dreams  had  been  accomplished  alreaay,  in  the 
sportive  election  of  him  by  the  boys  as  sovereign ; and 
that  he  might  thenceforth  dismiss  all  apprehension. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  scad  Cyrus  to  his  real  pa- 
rents, Cambyses  and  Mandane,  in  Persia ; by  whom  he 
was  received  with  transports  of  tenderness,  and  to 
whom  he  related  the  occurrences  of  his  infancy  and 
childhood  to  that  hour. 

In  this  country,  and  with  his  parents,  Cyrus  grew 
up  to  manhood;  but  years  could  not  efface  from  the 
bosom  of  Harpagus  the  barbarous  and  irreparable  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  him  by  Astyages.  He  secretly 
planned,  with  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Modes,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  tyrant;  and  judging  Cyrus  the 
fittest  person  to  whom  to  commit  the  execution  of  it. 


went  over  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Modes  were  conse- 
quently defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  tyrant, 
enraged  to  find  that  the  treason  had  made  its  way  into 
his  army,  first  caused  the  magi  to  be  impaled,  who 
had  interpreted  his  dreams  in  a way  that  lulled  him  into 
security,  and  then  assembling  all  the  Medes  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  put  himself  at  their  head.  Another  gene- 
ral engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Persians  were  again 
victorious,  and  Astyages  taken  prisoner.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  Harpagus  to  insult  his  tyrant,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  do ; out  his  circumstances  did  not  so  dispirit 
Astyages  as  to  withhold  him,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  he  incurred,  from  reproaching  this  officer  with 
his  treachery.  Cyrus  kept  his  grandfather  a prisoner  *ni* 

until  he  died  ; but  without  seeking  any  further  revenge  1 

than  securing  his  person,  and  rendering  the  Medes 
subservient  to  the  Persians,  transferring  the  empire 
thither.  From  this  period  commenced  the  victories 
of  Cyrus  over  the  Assyrians,  the  Lydians,  and  finally 
the  Babylonians,  with  other  distinguished  empires. 

In  his  march  to  Babylon,  one  of  his  sacred  horses 
was  drowned  in  the  Cyndes;  upon  which  lie  caused 
the  river  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  a work  which  employed  his  whole  army 
the  entire  summer,  and  compelled  him  to  defer  the 
siege  of  Babylon  until  the  following  spring.  Finally, 
he  invaded  the  Massagetes ; and  by  a feigned  flight, 
in  the  first  conflict,  abandoned  the  field  covered  with  8 
booty,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  wine,  which 
his  enemies  seised,  indulging  to  an  excess  that  ren- 
dered them  an  easy  prey  to  his  soldiers,  when  return- 
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big,  he  surprised  them  in  ft  state  of  intoxication,  de- 
feated them,  and  took  many  prisoners . among  whom 
was  SpargapUes,  the  son  o*  queen  Tomyris.  The 
royal  mother  sent  heralds  desiring  the  ransom  of  her 
child ; and  when  the  conqueror  refused,  the  high-spi- 
rited young  prince,  preferring  death  to  slavery,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Tomyris,  incensed  at  this  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, and  animated  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
assembled  her  forces,  and  beaded  them  against  the 
Persians;  over  whom,  after  a sanguinary  and  obstinate 
conflict,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  the  Massage  tes  obtained 
a complete  victory. 

The  body  of  Cyrus  was  found  in  the  held  after  the 
engagement,  upon  which  Tomyris  took  a cruel  but 
impotent  revenge.  The  queen  caused  his  head  to  be 
cut  off,  and  cast  into  a vessel  filled  with  blood,  with 
this  bitter  taunt — "*  Satisfy  thyself  with  that  after 
which  thou  hast  always  thirsted,'  and  with  which  thou 
hast  never  been  satiated  ?* 

Such  are  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  adopted,  with 
little  variation,  and  that  chiefly  relating  to  the  manner 
of  his  death,  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  appears  from 
Justin,  who  abridged  his  history,  and  by  other  an- 
cient writers.  Besides  the  exception  already  taken 
to  this  narrative  at  its  outset,  ana  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  fatal  (namely,  that  it  supposes  the  exter- 
mination of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  by  the  Persians 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrians — whereas  the 
Scriptures  represent  these  powers  as  united  in  the  in- 
vestment and  capture  of  Babylon),  there  are  other  im- 
probable and  incongruous  circumstances.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Astyages  should  commit  the  command 
of  his  army  to  Harpagus,  after  the  cruel  injury  which 
he  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and  which  it  required  no 
great  depth  of  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to 
know,  was  of  a kind  that  could  never  be  forgotten, 
and  not  likely  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  incredible  that 
Cvnu.  so  persevering,  so  prudent,  so  moderate,  so 
experienced,  as  a commander,  as  he  has  always  been 
COBS  id  wad  (and  Herodotus  himself  joins  in  the  repre- 
sentation), should  have  wasted  a year,  and  exhausted 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  his  troops  in  the  fruitless 
labour  imputed  to  him,  in  revenge  upon  the  river 
Gyndes.  The  death  of  Cyrus  we  shall  see  hereafter  to 
be  a point  that  cannot  be  absolutely  determined ; nor 
does  Herodotus  seem  to  have  any  sufficient  authority 
for  his  account  of  it. 

, The  history  furnished  by  Xenophon  is  much  more 
probable,  simple,  and  dignified.  He  says  that  Cyrus 
was  the  son  or  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  by  Mnndanc, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  He  was 
educated  after  the  Persian  manner,  whose  mode  of 
instruction  wag  calculated  to  form  a character  of  he- 
roism. as  it  comprised  the  endurance  of  all  sorts  of 
privation,  exposure  to  hardships,  constant  and  laborious 
exercise,  with  the  most  simple  habits  and  diet.  Twelve 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  this  salutary  discipline ; 
at  the  close  of  which  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  Astyages,  where  every  thing 
was  the  reverse  of  the  plain  and  natural  scenes  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  *,  every  thing  was  luxurious, 
splendid,  deceitful,  and  enervating.  He  remained,  if 
we  are  to  credit  his  historian,  unseduced  by  these 
temptations,  a model  of  temperance,  generosity,  and 
jflability,  in  the  midst  of  a proud,  selfish,  and  volup- 
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tuous  circle.  He  won  the  admiration  of  his  grand-  Cyrus, 
father,  and  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Media,  by  his  \**-*,^*s 
unassuming  and  dignified  deportment ; and  their  con-  From 
fidence  in  his  talents  and  virtues  was  soon  increased  by 
an  unexpected  irruption  of  the  Babylonians  upon  the 
empire,  It  was  a wanton  and  unprovoked  invasion  by 
Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  during  the  interval  of  the  suspension  of 
hts  father's  reason,  and  while  the  regency  of  that 
mighty  state  devolved  upon  him.  Cyrus  was  at  this 
time  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  accompanied  his 
grandfather  to  the  war.  where  he  reaped  his  first 
military  laurels,  and  discovered  a wisdom  and  valour 
that  rendered,  it  is  said,  the  decisive  victory  gained  ^“r,>  et* 
by  the  Medes  over  the  Babylonians,  on  that  occasion, p ol 
principally  his  own.  After  this  explo.t.  ha  returned  to 
rersia,  and  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  recalled  into  Media  to  the 
assistance  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (by  his  mothers  side)* 
who  was  one  year  older  than  himself. 

Neriglassar,  king  of  Babylon,  determined  to  invade 
Media,  of  whose  rising  power  he  was  jealous.  Baby- 
lon had  scarcely  touched  the.  zenith  of  its  glory,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  before  it  began  to  decline  tinder  the 
short  and  violent  reigns  of  hts  unworthy  successors, 
until  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Cyrus.  The  monarch  of  Babylon,  aware  that  he 
fought  for  no  light  stoke,  and  with  no  informidablc 
enemy,  addressed  himself  to  the  conflict  with  all  lus 
force,  and  called  in  the  energies  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, whose  alliance  he  courted.  Ambassadors  had 
been  dispatched  into  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Curia,  Lydia,  Cilicia,  and  to  the  Indies  themselves, 
to  ferment  hostility  against  the  Medea,  as  aspiring  to 
universal  monarchy.  How  well  this  pretext  became 
the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  ancestor  had  affected  this 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  achieved  it  more  than  most; 
and  against  the  Medes,  who  had  been  the  first  to  re- 
sist his  exorbitant  demands,  and  to  break  his  yoke  of 
slavery  from  their  necks  ! 

To  meet  this  formidable  armament,  Cyaxares  recalled  AntasCy- 
his  nephew  Cyrus  from  hi*  paternal  home  into  Media, 
which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  30,000  Persians,  to 
his  assistance.  The  most  formidable  of  the  king  of 
Babylon's  allies  was  the  king  of  I.vdia.  whose  con- 
test with  Cyrus,  and  defeat,  with  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  them  huve  already  been  given 
under  the  article  Caasrit. 

The  king  of  Armenia  was  the  first  to  revolt  among  Cro*ht*  th« 
the  dependent  provinces  of  Media.  Cyrus,  under  the  A™jni*n 
feint  of  hunting  on  the  hills  of  Armenia,  took  wilhrrbr  wa’ 
him  a chosen  body  of  horse,  entered  the  country  by 
surprise,  crushed  the  rebellion,  compelled  the  monarch 
to  pay  his  wonted  tribute,  restored  to  him  his  kingdom, 
and  returned  triumphant  to  his  uncle.  557. 

After  a preparation  of  not  less  than  three  years 
both  parties  took  the  field ; the  king  of  Babylon  and 
his  allies,  the  aggressors— -the  combined  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  acting  on  the  defensive.  After 
some  days,  the  Babylonians  and  Lydians  quitted  their 
intrenchments,  and  the  engagement  became  general. 
Neriglassar  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle.  D*fe*t*  NV- 
Cnxsus,  who  assumed  the  command,  as  the  next  roriglaaw 
dignity  among  the  allies,  was  so  holly  pursued  in  his 
retreat,  that  many  prisoners  were  made,  and  a largw 
booty  taken.  The  prisoners,  with  his  usual  magnani- 
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Biography,  mity,  Cyrus  *et  At  liberty,  after  exacting  a promise  that 
* they  should  no  more  serve  against  him  and  his  allies 
in  the  war;  and  the  spoils  he  appropriated  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxnre*. 

Laborosoarehod,  who  succeeded  Neriglassar,  was  as 
savage  and  etVmnin&te  as  his  predecessor  hud  been 
warlike  and  politic.  By  acts  of  the  most  wanton  cru- 
elty, he  drove  two  of  his  most  distinguished  officers, 
Oobrias  and  Gndates,  to  revolt;  and  they  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Cyrus  their  respective  provinces. — Lcura- 
iJTc^  ing  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  had 
529.  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  while  he  was  en- 
Laboroiosr*  >n  every  species  of  debauchery,  the  Persian  hero 
cLwl,  established  himself  in  Assyria,  defeated  Laborosoar- 
chod.  ravaged  the  country,  twice  shewed  himself  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Bahylon  itself,  and  reduced  some 
fortresses  upon  the  froutier*  on  his  return  into  Media. 
At  length  the  tyranny  of  Laborosoarehod  became  in- 
sufferable, and  he  died  by  assassination,  in  the  ninth 
month  of  his  sanguinary  reign. 

Nabonadius,  who  was  the  principal  conspirator, 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  This  is  the  Labynitu*  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
character  was  not  at  all  better  than  that  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor;  whose  reign,  because  it  did  not  com- 
plete the  year,  is  not  entered  upon  Ptolemy's  canon. 
But  Nitocris,  his  mother,  was  as  distinguished  for  talent, 
as  her  son  was  infamous  for  debauchery.  She  had  the 
honour  of  completing,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  finished, 
the  works  carried  on  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  so  mag- 
nificent a scale,  in  fortifying  and  adorning  Babylon. 
To  heT  that  city  was  indebted  for  the  stupendous 
work  of  walls  on  each  tide  the  river,  and  brazen  gates 
of  the  same  strength  and  magnitude  with  those  which 
surrounded  the  city,  and  a vault  of  communication 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  leading  from  the  old  to 
the  new  palace.  To  her  counsels  it  must  he  imputed 
that  the  shaking  fortunes  of  the  empire  held  together 
so  long  as  they  were  maintained ; for  her  son  had  aban- 
doned himself  wholly  to  sensuality,  as  unmindful  of  the 
safety  of  his  people,  as  careless  of  his  own  glory. 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  resolved  upon  a more  effectual 
mode  of  warfare ; and  to  direct  their  force  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Babylonians,  until 
it  might  be  practicable  to  take  Babylon  itself.  For 
some  time  they  advanced  towards  the  completion  of 
their  design,  and  had  reduced  considerable  provinces 
to  subjection,  until  even  Nabonadius  felt  it  necessary 
to  adopt  some  measures  to  divert  or  crush  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  his  opponent,  who  now  even  menaced 
his  capital.  He  applied  in  person  to  Crresus,  who,  by 
flatteries  and  presents,  was  induced  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  The  assistance  and  interest  of  the 
king  of  Lydia  brought  over  to  his  arms  the  Greeks, 
Thracians,  Egyptians,  and  the  nations  of  the  lesser 
Asia.  Immediately  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
armament,  Cyril*  advanced  to  give  the  allied  powers 
battle,  with  an  army  of  196,000  horse  and  foot,  three 
hundred  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes,  with  others 
?st5U  larger,  as  carriages  of  towers  about  twenty  feet 
high,  each  capable  of  containing  as  manv  archers.'  The 
battle  of  Thy  mbra  followed;  into  the  detail  of  which 
we  do  not  enter,  as  it  has  already  been  substantially 
given,  both  as  to  its  circumstances  and  consequences. 
After  a desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Cyrus  obtained  a complete  victory.  Croesus  re- 
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treated  into  Sardis,  which  city  Cyrus  invested,  took  its  €>«*. 
citadel,  and  with  it  Croesus,  whose  lifts  he  spared,  and 
constantly  retained  him  about  his  person.  He  pro-  From 
ceeded  to  prosecute  his  victories  in  Lesser  Asia,  until  a.  m. 
he  subdued  the  several  nations  from  the  Avgean  sea  to  3405. 
the  Euphrates;  after  these,  Syria  and  Arabia;  and  bTc. 
having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repulsed  the  great  599. 
river,  invaded  the  Assyrians,  and  marched  directly  to 
against  Bahylon.  It  was  here  that  one  of  the  boldest  a.  m. 
projects  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man  cm-  347.5. 
ployed  this  mighty  hero,  who,  in  undertaking  (lie  siege  nTc. 
of  the  last  city  in  the  cast  that  held  out  against  him,  529. 
was  in  danger  of  wrecking  all  his  military  glory  upon 
this  final  eoterprize,  from  the  impregnability  of  this 
unrivalled  capital.  An  immense  lake  having  been 
excavated  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  the  event  of  any  inundation,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (or,  as  others  think,  Nitocris),  Cyrus  medi- 
tated the  plan  of  turning  the  river  into  die  lake,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  done  when  he  con- 
structed its  hanks,  and  entering  the  city  through  its 
channel.  He  effected  his  purpose,  and  drained  the 
river  during  a night  of  profanity  and  dissipation  in 
Babylon,  the  interior  scenes  of  which  are  described 
by  a greater  historian  than  either  Herodotus  or  Xeno- 
phon— the  prophet  Daniel,  from  whose  stores  we  shall 
derive  the  certain  record  of  this  great  event. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  whom  we  shall  now  call  by  Iirlritaz- 
his  scripture  name,  Belshazzar,  presuming  upon  U*e  nr  * ft  asL 
impregnable  strength  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  maga-  a.  m. 
zinc  of  provisions,  which,  without  any  fresh  supplies,  3466. 
less  Uian  a twenty  years*  siege  could  not  exhaust,  bTc. 
derided  the  efforts  of  his  powerful  adversary.  In  the  538. 
mean  time  the  invaders  encompassed  the  city  with  a 
deep  trench,  keeping  their  purposes  a profound  secret; 
and  Cyrus  was  informed  of  the  feast  which  was  about 
to  be  held  in  Babylon.  Upon  this  night  he  determined 
to  suspend  the  fates  of  his  anriV,  and  of  the  empire  for 
which  he  fought.  On  this  occasion  of  festivity,  Bel- 
shazzar, with  a bold  impiety,  at  which  his  predecessors, 
proud  and  daring  as  they  were,  would  have  shuddered, 
profaned  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The 
apparition  of  a hand,  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace, 
in  unknown  characters,  first  excited  the  apprehensions 
of  the  king  In  vain  he  called  the  astrologers  and 
the  magicians ; in  vain  he  alternately  threatened  and 
entreated  them  ; thev  could  neither  read  the  writing, 
nor  make  known  the  interpretation.  The  sentence  was 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  which  the  Chaldeans 
did  not  understand  ; and  could  they  have  deciphered, 
these,  they  could  not  have  explained  them.  The  words 
literally  rendered  are,  “ He  hath  numbered,  he  hath 
numbered,  he  hath  weighed,  and  they  divide.'*"  Daniel 
was  sent  for,  and  announced  from  them  the  immediate 
fall  of  his  empire.  While  this  wa9  the  state  of  things  Bah>t,m 
at  the  palace,  Cyrus  had  drained  the  river  into  his  taken, 
moat,  till  it  was  fordable.  Informed  of  the  contusion 
which  reigned  in  the  city,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops 
to  enter  it  that  very  night,  at  north  and  south,  by 
marching  up  the  channel.  They  wens  commanded  liy 
two  eminent  officers,  and  advanced  towards  each 
other,  without  any  impediment,  till  they  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  river.  God,  who  had  promised  to 
open  before  him  the  gates  of  brass,  preceded  them, 
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otherwise  this  singular  and  adventurous  expedition 
must  have  failed.  Mad  the  gates  which  closed  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  river  been  shut,  which  was 
always  the  custom  at  night,  the  whole  scheme  had 
been  defeated.  But  so  was  it  ordered  by  Providence, 
that  on  this  night  of  general  riot  and  confusion,  with 
unparalleled  negligence,  they  acre  left  open  ! so  that 
these  troops  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
without  opposition,  and  reached  the  palace  before  any 
alarm  was  given.  The  guards  were  immediately  put 
to  the  sword — Belshazzar  slain — and  the  city  taken 
almost  without  resistance ! 

Thus  fell  the  Babylonish  empire,  which  had  risen  to 
such  a pitch  of  glory,  and  enslaved  so  many  nations  ; 
and  up  to  this  eventful  period,  such  is  the  general 
history  of  Cyrus,  when  stripped  of  its  ornamental  cir- 
cumstances as  given  by  Xenophon;  and  which  accords 
with  Herodotus  in  respect  to  the  names  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  grandfather,  the  union  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  u common  cause,  and  the  conquests  of  this 
prince  with  the  particulars  of  his  subjection  of  Babylon; 
and  these  are  important  points  of  agreement.  It  is  still 
more  important,  that  they  arc  substantially  ratified  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  also  supply  us  with  many  inter- 
esting additional  circumstances. 

The  descent  of  Cyrus  from  a Mede  and  a Persian 
occasioned  his  being  designated  a mule  in  several 
oracular  descriptions,  and.  among  others,  that  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  before  his  death, 
and  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthencs.  The 
name  of  Cyrus  had  been  foretold  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  his  birth,  and  in  connection  with 
his  greatest  achievement — the  conquest  of  Babylon ; and 
that  victory  again  as  associated  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  hero  was  prepared  for  this  grand  exploit,  by  previous 
successes,  and  dial  he  came  to  destroy  the  Babylonian 
power  from  the  subjugation  of  other  mighty  empires. 
It  was  further  intimated  in  what  way  he  should  enter 
the  city,  and  promised  that  the  gates  of  brass  leading 
to  the  river  should  be  left  open.  “ I am  the  Lord  dial 
saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry — and  I xxtll  dry  up  thy  men : 
that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform 
ail  my  pleasure:  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou 
shall  be  built;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation 
shall  be  laid.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I have  hoiden,  to  subtler  na- 
tions before  him ; and  I will  loose  the  loins  of  kings;  to 
open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  ami  the  gates 
shall  not  be  shut  ; 1 will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the 
crooked  paths  straight : I will  break  in  pieces  the  gates 
oj  brass , and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron  ; and  1 will 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches 
of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  1 the 
lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 
I'or  Jacob  my  tenant's  sake , and  Israel  mine  elect,  I 
have  even  called  dice  by  thy  name : 1 have  surnamed 
thee,  though  thou  bust  not  known  me."  Is.  xliv.  ‘24, 
27,  28.  xlv.  1 — L Accordingly,  the  spoils  found  in 
Babylon  were  immense;  those  accumulated  alone  in  live 
temple  of  Belus, M the  treasures  of  darknoss,"  were  almost 
incredible : besides  that  laud  up  in  41  the  secret  places"  of 
the  old  and  new  palaces.  The  profane  historians  have 
informed  us  of  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  with  the  daughter 
of  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  which  took  place  after  the  re- 
duction of  Babylon.  Thus  the  union  between  the 


Persians  and  Medes  became  again  cemented  by  the  Cyras, 
ties  of  blood.  That  they  should  jointly  besiege  Ba-'  — ~ 
by  Ion  is  hinted  in  a very  obscure  prophecy,  and  was 
justified  by  the  event,  lu  Isaiah,  chapter  xxi.  which 
describes  so  accurately  the  events  connected  with 
that  memorable  night  of  the  taking  of  Babylon — 
the  debauchery  of  Belshazzar,  the  terror  succeeding 
the  visiou  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  with  other, 
even  the  most  minute  circumstances — a watchman  is 
represented  as  looking  from  the  walls  of  Babylon, 

44  and  he  saw  a chariot,  with  a couple  of  horsemen  ; a 
chariot  of  asses,  and  a chariot  of  camels or,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  more  accurately  translates  Uie  passage,  44  a 
rider  upon  un  ass,  and  a rider  upon  a camel a pro- 
phetic symbol  of  the  alliance  of  tico  nations  in  the  in- 
vasion ; and  we  know  that  the  Persians  used  camels 
in  warfare,  since  we  have  seen  their  effect  upon  the 
army  of  Croesus.  But,  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
it  is  distinctly  said,  44  Go  up,  O Elam ’ (the  name  of  a 
part  of  Persia) ; 44  besiege,  O Media.” 

Babylon  being  taken,  Cyrus,  who  shared  the  empire  Share*  ibr 
with  his  unde,  yielded  him  the  first  rank  in  it;  and  t'.mP'rc  witil 
Cyaxares— called,  m Daniel,  Darius  the  Mede — 
cendt-d  the  throne  of  Babylon,  while  Cyrus  retired 
iuto  Persia  to  his  father  and  mother.  Having  returned 
thence,  in  conjunction  with  his  uBcle,  now  also  his 
father-in-law,  he  divided  the  empire  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces ; reviewed  itr  forces,  which  he 
found  amounted  to  120,000  horse,  ‘2,000  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and 600,000  foot;  set  three  presi- 
dents over  the  princes  of  the  provinces ; invested 
Daniel  with  the  supreme  authority  over  these,  and, 
leaving  Cyaxares  on  the  throne  alone,  again  departed 
to  push  his  conquests  still  further.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent on  this  expedition,  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions,  and  delivered,  as  has  been  related.  He  re- 
duced all  the  nations  to  submission,  from  Syria  to  the 
Red  sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  The  death  of 
Cyaxares  recalled  him  to  Babylon,  and  upon  him  de- 
volved the  crowns  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylon.  Reign* 

The  first  he  held  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  0,®r 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  who  being  his  only  child,  his  iu~ 
kingdom  was  her  dowry;  the  second  descended  lobjlon. 
him  from  hil  father;  tlie  last  VU  his  own  by  conquest.  . M 
He  lived  ill  tranquillity  seven  years  after  acquiring  this  3459 
united  empire,  l>oundcd  on  the  east  by  the  nver  Indus,  — 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxinc  seas,  on  the 
west  by  the  .Kgean,  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and 
the  sea  of  Arabia.  This  extensive  dominion  is  hinted 
at  in  the  opening  of  his  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
which  he  passed,  doubtless  by  the  persuasion  of 
Daniel,  the  first  year  after  he  had  seated  himself  upon 
the  th r on  1;  of  Babylon,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

“ Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia  (that 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  the  month  of  J remiab,  might 
lie  fulfilled  1.  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying. 

Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  l*nl  God  of  hr  aim  iC«  prnd»- 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdom  * of  the  earth  ; and  he  hath  n,*t*ou  in 
charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  in  Judah : Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ? K c 
Tin-  Lord  liis  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up." 

2 Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23.  44  Also  Cyrus  the  king  brought 
forth  the  veeseU  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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Hi--  gr*phy.  had  put  them  in  the  house  of  his  pods  : even  those  did 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  bring  forth  by  the  hand  of  Mitli- 
Fiwu  redath,  the  treasurer,  and  numbered  them  unto  Shcsh- 
A*  m.  baz/ar,  the  prince  of  Judah."  Ezra  i.  7,  8.  He  fur- 
3405.  ther  enjoined,  that  in  whatever  provinces  the  Jews  were 
ii.  c.  scattered,  they  should  be  assisted  in  furtherance  of  this 
599.  great  design  of  restoring  their  temple  and  city.  This 
. to  decree  was  not  so  effective  as  had  been  expected, 
A*  M*  through  the  Htratagems  of  the  Samaritans,  who  ob- 
347^5.  structed,  by  bribes  and  misrepresentations,  what  they 
».  c.  could  not  annul.  The  work  proceeded  so  slowly,  that 
529.  it  remained  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Cyrus ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fasting  and  mourning  of  Daniel,  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  arose  from  this  cause.  Dan.  x.  1 — 3.  Cyrus 
divided  his  time  between  the  three  capitals  of  his  newly- 
erected  empire — the  warmth  of  the  climate  induced 
him  to  spend  the  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  the 
three  months  of  spring  he  resided  at  Susa,  and  two 
oa*?*';  during  the  summer's  heat,  he  lived  at  Ecbatan. 

If  we  calculate  from  the  time  of  his  first  assuming  the 
*•  c.  command  of  the  Persian  and  Median  armies,  he  reigned 
529.  thirty  years,  and  died,  beloved  and  lamented,  in  the 
Variotusc-  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  manner  of  his  death 
coants  of  has  been  differently  stated  by  different  writers,  nor  can 
hu  death.  we  ^ve  at  any  certainty  respecting  it.  We  have 
already  seen  the  account  of  it  by  Herodotus ; but  it 


does  not  comport  with  the  wise  and  prudent  character  Cvnw. 
of  the  hero  to  undertake  so  rash  an  expedition  as  that 
against  Scythia  is  represented  to  he,  at  his  advanced 
time  of  life.  Diodorus  Siculus,  agreeing  with  Hero-  a. 
dolus  as  to  the  expedition  against  the  Massagelts,  and  3405. 
its  event,  differs  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
and  says,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Totnyris,  and 
hanged,  or  crucified,  by  her  directions.  Ctesias  nar-  ^ ’ 
rates,  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  an  Indian,  A M 
in  a battle  against  the  Derbicans,  a people  bordering  3475. 
upon  Hyrcania,  and  died  three  days  aiier.  John  Me-  — * 
lela,  of  Antioch,  cites  a forged  writing,  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  which  declares  him  to  have  been  slain  in  * 
a sea-fight  by  the  Samians.  Xenophon's  account  is  by 
far  the  most  probable  close  of  such  a life,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  dying  in  his  own  country,  covered  with 
glory,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  leaving  h’s  vast 
empire  to  his  son  Cambvscs.  In  evidence  of  this  fact, 
he  asserts  that  he  was  buried  in  Parsagada,  in  Persia 
(in  which  place  Xenophon  says  he  died),  and  that  his 
monument  was  to  be  seen  there  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great — a circumstance  totally  irreconcilcable 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  and  others,  who  ascribe 
to  him  a violent  and  ignominious  death  in  a foreign 
country.  The  assertion  relative  to  the  monument  is 
confirmed  by  Plutarch,  by  Quintus  Curlius,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye-witness,  cited  by  Strabo. 
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prom  a.  m.  3289,  b.  c.  715;  to  a.  m.  3332,  b.  c.  672, 


B«>gr*|»]i;.  Wiitw  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  mysterious 
manner  of  the  death  of  Romulus  had  subsided,  a new 
From  case  0f  contention  arose  ; not,  indeed,  as  was  the  for- 

oi>or»  mer  one*  between  the  people  and  their  senators,  but 

3289.  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  who,  though 
b.  c.  united  into  one  nation,  could  not  entirely  forget  their 
715.  different  extractions  and  their  different  interests. 

Romulus  had  died  without  issue  ; the  throne  was  thus 
A*  M>  left  without  a legal  claimant,  and  became  the  object  of 
3332.  dispute  between  the  two  people.  The  Romans,  having 
b.  c.  been  so  long  and  prosperously  governed  by  a Roman 
672.  monarch,  were  unwilling,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined. 
Contention  submit  to  the  rule  of  a Sabine;  and  the  Sabines, 
after  the  urging  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  augmented 
«ik«th  of  wealth  and  increased  population  of  the  city  originated 
10  u,‘  with  them,  thought  it  but  fair  that  the  election  of  the 
second  king  of  Rome  should  become  their  privilege, 
especially  as  they  had  so  long  and  so  cheerfully 
obeyed  and  supported  Romulus.  In  this  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  the  senate  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty. The  numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne  were 
kept  in  awe  by  the  bold  ness  of  this  measure,  and 
although  the  authority  exercised  arose  only  from  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  it  carried  the  laws  into 
effect,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  dispensed  under  this  temporary  ad- 
ministration. 

The  supreme  rule  was  distributed  amongst  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate  with  much  cquiponder&nce  and  jus- 


tice. The  two  hundred  Sabine  and  Roman  fathers  x„roa. 
divided  themselves  into  small  bodies  of  decuries  or 
tens;  and  these  decuries  then  drew  lotA  who  should  Fran 
govern  first  It  was  agreed  also  that  the  decury  to  a.  m. 
whom  the  fortune  of  the  sovereignty  fell  should  hold  3289. 
the  power  only  for  five  days ; and,  at  once  to  concen- 
trale  and  to  limit  that  power,  one  person  alone  out  of  7jgt 
the  chosen  dccury  bore  the  badges  and  distinctions  of  to 
the  kingly  office.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  days,  a.  m. 
another  decury  succeeded  to  the  government,  held  it  3332. 
in  like  manner,  and  thus  each  senator,  in  his  turn,  B~~^ 
exercised  the  powers,  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and  as-  Q7%\ 
sumed  the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  mode  of  government  . 
they  called  an  interregnum ; the  individual  who  exer-  nc*’ 
cised  for  a time  the  regal  authority  they  nominated  in- 
terrex ; and  the  empire  was  governed  iu  this  manner 
during  a whole  year.  The  people  then  becoming 
wearied  by  so  continual  a change  of  rulers,  asserted 
that  their  slavery  was  but  multiplied,  and  that  they 
were  subjected  to  the  will  of  two  hundred  masters; 
they  preferred  the  government  of  one  man,  and  loudly 
demanded  of  the  senate  to  elect  a king  over  Rome. 

The  patricians,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  a mo- 
narch after  having  themselves  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  complied  with  the  general  requisition.  The 
interrex  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus : “ O,  Romans,  we  hope  your  de- 
termination and  your  choice  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  empire.  Name  yourselves  a king  to  reign  orer 
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Biography.  vou*  and  the  senate  are  ready  to  confirm  your  choice, 
v^-w-'w  If  it  be  one  fit  to  succeed  our  great  Romulus."  Won 
Frura  by  (bis  condescension,  the  people,  with  equal  gene* 
A\M*  rosity,  remitted  the  right  of  election  to  the  senate; 
3289.  an(j  {baa  the  old  difficulty  recurred,  whether  the 
b.  c.  king  of  Rome  should  he  of  Roman  or  of  Sabine 
715.  extraction.  A long  debate  ensued  on  this  subject;  it 
was,  however,  at  length  determined,  with  much 
A*  u*  justice  and  equanimity,  that  the  Roman  port  of  the 
3332.  #pnate  should  ckoote  the  sovereign,  but  that  he  should 
a.  c.  be  a Sabine. 

672.  At  this  time,  in  a town  called  Cures,  in  the  Sabine 
Nuw*  territory,  lived  Nutua  Pompilius,  a man  of  respectable 
FonpUlua.  station,  whom  certain  domestic  afflictions  had  softened 
into  a meditative  and  religious  philosopher.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  study,  aud  was  supposed 
to  be  eminently  favoured  by  the  conversation  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  goddess  Egeria.  He  was,  besides,  parli- 
culurlv  skilled  in  a science,  which  was  then  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence,  that  of  augury  and  of  religious  cere- 
monials. On  this  unaspiring  individual  the  senate 
fixed  their  choice  as  king  of  Rome,  and  their  de- 
termination appears  to  have  been  wise  and  fortu- 
nate. Romulus,  their  former  monarch,  taught  the 
kingdom  war,  and  had  extended  it  by  means  of  arms 
and  violence;  Nuiua  was  now  selected  to  strengthen 


the  auspicious  tokens  of  consent  to  have  appeared.  Nimm. 
Other  mystic  ceremonials  were  afterwards  performed ; 
and  Numa,  being  consecrated  with  due  form,  was 
ultimately  brought  into  the  city  by  the  augus.  There  A*  **• 
he  was  nominated  king,  and  invested  with  the  civil  3289. 
power  by  the*  interrex  before  the  curiie  of  the  peo-  b.  c. 

le.  who  had  been  assembled  for  that  purpose ; aud  715. 

is  title  was  confirmed  with  one  voice  by  a decree  of  *° 
the  senate.  A* 

The  new  king  entered  with  earnestness  on  the  3332. 
task  of  ameliorating  the  minds  and  manners  of  his  b.  c. 
subjects,  hitherto  accustomed  to  little  else  but  violence  672. 
and  rapine.  Determined  to  hold  his  authority  only  by  Accepts  the 
their  affections,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  dismiss  throne, 
the  royal  guard  of  the  three  hundred  Cel  ere  a ; deem-  AMIahea 
ing  it  unwise,  as  he  alleged,  to  suspect  a people  ll*  Catena, 
who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  his  rule, 
aud  unjust  to  continue  that  rule  by  force  after  it 
had  become  irksome  to  those  who  gave  it  His  next 
object  was  to  allay  the  internal  dissensious,  and  the 
discordant  parties  of  the  city.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  and  of  his  general  plans  of  civili- 
zation, he  addressed  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  and  to  which 
he  was  himself  professedly  attached — the  institution  of 
the  offices  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  reli- 


the  city  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  at  once  to  soften  gion.  Some  historians  ore  of  opiuion,  that  the  phi- 
and  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  Romans  by  philosophy  losophic  king  possessed  secretly  greater  knowledge 
and  religion.  Rut  besides  the  will  of  the  people,  and  juster  notions  on  tins  subject,  than  he  yet  ven- 
Numa  bad  still  other  claims  on  the  possession  of  the  tured  to  inculcate  on  his  uneducated  and  superstiti- 
thronc;  for  the  wife  whom  he  had  recently  lost,  was  ous  subjects;  aud  that  lie  had  attained  an  idea,  how- 
Tatia,  the  daught  r of  Tatius,  the  former  Sabine  king  ever  indistinct  and  imperfect,  of  the  one  great  First 
of  Rome,  and  co-partner  in  the  empire  with  Romulus.  Cause.  Re  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  certainly  fos- 
So  great,  therefore,  was  his  reputation,  and  so  sensible  tered  the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  age,  and  encou- 
were  the  Romans  of  his  superior  pretensions  to  the  raged  both  tbe  Alban  and  the  Sabine  mythology,  re- 
regal  power,  that  both  the  senate  and  tbe  people  una-  striding  only  tbe  solemnization  of  their  different  mys- 
pimously  called  hiiu  to  govern ; anti  not  a single  teries  to  the  rules  of  order  and  decency,  and  forbid- 
murmur  of  discontent  was  heard  throughout  Rome  at  ding  the  worship  of  any  beast  or  its  images.  He  named  EttabiUUrs 
his  nomination.  Two  senators  of  distinction,  Julius  and  established  a regular  priesthood  in  Rome,  whom  he  ^Ugtou. 
Proculus  and  Valerius  Volsus,  were  sent  to  invite  him  called  pontifices;  and  either  appointed  his  relation 
to  accept  the  empire.  The  unambitious  philosopher  at  Numa  Marcius,  or  accepted  himself  the  office  of  their 
first  rejected  the  offer,  but,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  superior,  by  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus.  The 
deputies,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  preservation  of  the  bridges  across  the  Tyber  was 
more  aspiring  relations,  be  obeyed  the  general  call ; allotted  to  the  pontifices,  from  which  circumstance 
with  a reservation,  nevertheless,  that  if,  on  a celebra-  it  is  supposed  their  name  was  derived  (from  pons, 
tion  of  their  religious  rites,  the  gods  sent  inauspicious  a bridge,  and  Jacrrc , to  make  or  act.)  The  pri- 
auguries,  he  should  still  be  at  liberty  to  decline  the  vileges  and  the  powers  of  the  pontifex  maximus  were 
proposal.  To  this  mysterious  trial,  therefore,  Numa,  various  and  extensive  : he  sat  in  judgment  upon  all 
and  an  augur  selected  for  the  purpose,  proceeded,  the  causes  relating  to  religion  ; inquired  into  the  man- 
They  ascended  an  eminence,  and  the  augur,  having  ners  and  the  morals  of  all  inferior  priests,  and  cen- 
placed  Numa  on  his  left  hand,  seated  him  on  a stone,  sured  or  punished  them  as  occasion  required.  The 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  but  covered  it  with  a persons  who  administered  the  offices  of  religion, 
mantle.  He  then  took  a view  of  the  city  and  country  and  the  manner  of  the  rites  themselves,  were  alike 
round,  and  marked  out  with  his  rod  the  different  divisions  subject  to  bis  legislation.  He  regulated  at  will 
of  the  air,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  having  the  north  the  public  feasts,  the  sacrifices,  and  all  other  sacred 
to  his  left,  and  his  right  hand  to  the  south.  After  institutions;  and  to  his  superior  knowledge  was  it 
this  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  referred  to  determine  the  legality  or  illegality  of  differ- 
king  elect,  and  uttered  the  following  prayer:  “ If,  O ent  works  and  employments  on  festival  days, 
powerful  lather,  Jove!  thou  deemest  it  right  that  this  Resides  the  pontifex  maximus,  Numa  in  partcreated,  s«rmi 
Numa  Pompilius,  whose  head  I now  touch,  should  be  and  generally  regulated  various  other  religious  officers,  «nte». 
king  of  Rome,  I pray  thee  to  show  certain  and  manifest  whom  he  divided  into  seven  different  classes;  namely, 
omens  of  thy  consent,  within  that  part  of  the  heavens  the  Curiones,  the  Flamincs,  the  Celeres,  the  Augurs, 
which  I have  marked  out  with  my  sacred  rod."  The  the  Vestals,  or  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Salii,  and  the  reci- 
augur  then  cast  his  eyes  upwards,  observed  the  skies  ales.  The  curiales  were  the  particular  priests  attached 
with  eagerness  and  attention,  and  ultimately  declared  to  each  curia ; the  Homines,  so  named  from  the  colour 
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Biography.  and  make  of  their  cap,  were  the  officers  or  priest*  be- 
longing  to  some  particular  god,  whose  name  they 
Fnnn  assumed  in  addition  to  their  title,  as  the  Flaineti 
a.  m.  Diali*.  or  the  Flamcn  Martialis;  the  flamcn  of  Jupiter 
3289.  being  adorned  with  a richer  robe  than  others,  seated  in  a 
magnificent  chair  of  state,  and  enjoined  to  offer  daily 
715.  sacrifices  to  his  peculiar  deitv.  The  celeres  were  in- 
to ferior  to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  and 
a.  x.  their  duty  consisted  in  managing  the  sacrifices  gene- 
333‘2.  rally ; they  wpre  the  officers  who  had  been  formerly 
commanded  by  the  tribunes  when  they  formed  the 
G72  guards  of  Romulus.  The  augurs  were  priests,  whose 
title  sufficiently  explains  their  peculiar  function  to  hare 
been  that,  of  superintending  the  auguries,  which  were  de- 
clared by  the  nights  of  birds,  the  intestines  of  sacrificed 
animals,  and  many  similar  superstitious  and  uncertain 
modes  of  divination.  The  vestals  were  priestesses, 
who  vowed  perpetual  virginity,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preserve  the  fire  unextinguished  and  perpetual  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  to  these  virgins  high 
honours  and  distinguished  privileges  were  allowed; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  severest  punishment  was  in- 
flicted upon  them,  in  case  of  any  infringement  of  their 
vows,  or  neglect  of  their  duties.  The  salii,  in  number 
twelve,  were  devoted  to  Mars,  and  were  the  guardians 
of  the  twelve  sacred  shields,  or  ancilia,  suspended 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  that  god';  they  took 
their  name  as  being  dancers  in  the  annual  celebration 
of  a festival  in  honour  of  a shield  which  Numa  pre- 
tended had  fallen  down  in  a miraculous  manner  from 
heaven  : in  their  solemn  dance  the  salii  wore  a richly 
painted  coat,  a brazen  breast-plate,  and  carried  with 
them  the  ancilia,  which  were  the  peculiar  badges  of 
their  office.  It  was  the  office  of  the  fnciales  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  the  enemies  of  Rome  for  the 
injuries  done  to  the  city;  to  proclaim  war,  with  all 
due  solemnity,  should  reparation  be  denied;  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  all  treaties  by  their  own 
countrymen  with  their  allies,  or  with  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

In  ordet  to  win  the  Romans  to  the  love  of  tranquillity, 
and  more  effectually  to  divert  those  turbulent  ann  ambi- 
tions passions,  which  had  led  them  into  so  many  bloody 
wars,  and  often  on  such  slight  provocations,  the  politic 
Temple  of  Numa  built  and  consecrated  a temple  to  Janus,  the 
Janu*.  symbol  of  prudence,  and  thp  encourager  of  peace.  This 
temple  was  decreed  to  stand  open  in  time  of  war,  and 
rn  peace  the  gates  were  to  remain  closed.  Janus 
himself  was  represented  with  a double  face,  looking 
in  two  opposite  directions;  the  apparent  signification 
of  which  was,  that  prudence  consisted  in  examining 
circumstances  that  had  passed,  and  thus  being  ena- 
bled to  foresee  those  which  were  to  come.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Bona  Fides,  or  Good  Faith,  was 
adopted  by  Numa  with  a view  to  inculcate  principles 
of  honour  in  the  Romans,  not  only  in  the  observa- 
tion of  their  public  treaties,  bnt  also  in  their  private 
contracts  between  man  and  man.  The  solemnities 
attendant  upon  the  worship  of  this  goddess  were  ce- 
lebrated with  great  pomp;  he  ordered  the  priests 
to  be  carried  to  her  sacrifices  in  a chariot,  covered 
with  a rich  canopy,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
sacrifices  themselves  were  performed  by  the  priests. 
With  their  arms  covered  as  low  as  their  fingers,  to  sig- 
nify that  good  faith  and  common  honesty  are  sacred, 


and  extend  to  the  hand  that  ratifies,  as  well  as  to  the  Numa. 
heart  that  dictates,  the  stipulation.  To  promote  the 
same  love  of  equity,  Numa  introduced  several  new  ’?n,m 
deities,  under  the  title  of  termini,  or  boundaries.  These  A‘ M • 
he  caused  to  be  placed,  not  only  on  the  borders  of  the  ^389. 
Roman  territories,  to  repress  the  ambitious  desire  of  b.  c. 
his  subjects  for  the  enlargement  of  the  empire;  but  so  715. 
as  to  mark  and  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  each  indi- 
vidual’s  private  estate.  The  removal  of  these  gods  was  A* 
decreed  to  be  an  heinous  offence — a sacrilege  which  ^332. 
subjected  the  transgressor  to  instant  death  by  the  hand  ».  c. 
of  any  man  who  might  be  disposed  to  inflict  it.  A so-  672. 
lemn  festival  was  instituted  to  their  honour,  called 
tcrminalia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  22d 
or  23d  day  of  the  month  of  February,  All  these 
institutions  being  sustained  with  due  pomp,  solem- 
nity, and  perseverance,  made  n gradual  but  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  Romans ; 
so  that  the  effect  not  only  became  apparent  in  the 
city  itself,  where  honour  and  good  faith  began  to  take 
place  of  fraud  and  violence  even  in  the  most  trivial  of 
their  transactions ; but  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Rome  rather  as  a 
tumultuous  and  hostile  camp,  tnan  a stnhle  and  civi- 
lized state,  were  now  compelled  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws,  and  regarded  it,  according  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  age,  as  the  solemn  abode  even  of  the  gods 
themselves.  The  king  was  not  unwilling  to  countenance 
this  latter  notion.  There  was  a stream  which  ran 
through  the  city,  the  banks  of  which  were  covered 
by  a dark  grove,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which 
Numa  consecrated  a certain  grotto  to  his  favourite 
goddess  Egeria.  Ofren  retiring  thither  himself  alone, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  meditation,  he  encou- 
raged the  popular  opinion  that  the  nymph  in  person 
conversed  with  him  in  this  sacred  solitude,  and  con- 
secrated the  place  to  the  Camirme,  or  Muses,  the 
companions  of  Egeria.  Juvenal  has  given  another 
interpretation  to  this  retirement,  and  his  midnight 
visits,  insinuating  that  they  were  of  a character  less 
honourable  to  tne  monarch  than  he  wished  it  to  be 
supposed.  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  12.) 

I'pon  this  foundation  of  religion,  Numa  erected  his 
civil  laws  for  the  government  of  Rome ; and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  always  to  discriminate  the  line  which 
divided  his  religious  institutions  from  his  legal  de- 
crees. Generally  speaking,  the  former  were  such  as 
have  born  described,  und  his  civil  institntions  remain 
to  be  stated.  He  bad  a particular  respect  for  the 
female  character,  and  softened  many  of  the  laws  of 
Romulus  relating  to  marriage.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  much  of  barbarism  remained.  Thus  he 
still  permitted  husbands  to  lend  their  wives  to  others 
after  they  had  borne  children ; and  this  custom  conti- 
nued in  Rome  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and 
civilization,  being  practised  by  the  wisest  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  its  citizens.  It  was  regarded  as  a tem- 
porary kind  of  divorce,  in  which  the  husbands  did  not 
resign  their  power  over  the  wives,  but  could  recall  them, 
either  to  transfer  them  to  others  or  to  resume  them  as 
their  own.  Numa  further  altered  and  amended  the  laws 
of  Romulus  respecting  the  power  ofparents  over  their 
children  before  and  after  marriage.  He  deemed  if  unjust 
flint  a woman  who  had  married  a free  citizen  should,  from 
cirru instances  not  within  his  or  her  control,  be  after- 
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Biography,  wards  obliged  to  live  with  a slave;  and  a father  was 
therefore  restricted  from  selling  his  son  to  slavery  after 
From  the  marriage  of  that  son. 

a.  m.  To  agricultural  improvements  Numa  was  not  less 
3289.  attentive.  Having  divided  all  the  land  which  Komuius 
had  attained  by  his  numerous  conquests  amongst  those 
715.  of  the  citizens  who  had  no  employment,  he  stimulated 
to  them  to  the  cultivation  of  it  by  wise  and  prudent 
a.  m.  regulations.  The  territory  thus  granted  was  divided 
3332.  into  pagi,  or  villages,  and  to  each  of  these  he  ap- 
pointed  an  officer,  who  was  chief  or  superintendent 
072  over  his  particular  district.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
officer  to  watch  with  an  attentive  eye  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist,  to  reward  the  diligent,  to  punish  the 
negligent,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  king 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  By  these  salutary  regula- 
tions the  waste  lands  were  improved ; and  those  dis- 
orderly and  dangerous  members  of  the  community,  the 
idle  and  disbanded  soldiers,  the  number  of  whom  had, 
under  Romulus,  increased  to  un  alarming  amount,  were 
not  only  furnished  with  employment,  but  the  occupa- 
tion itself  was  rendered  especially  subservient  to  the 
use  of  the  state. 

His  great  master-stroke  of  policy,  however,  was  that 
division  of  the  citizens  by  which  he  broke  up  amongst 
them  all  distinction  of  the  Roman  and  Sabine  ex- 
traction, and  thereby  crushed  those  restless  factions 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
nations,  had  constantly  disturbed  the  quiet  of  Rome. 
Numa,  to  effect  this  purpose,  classed  his  subjects 
together  according  to  their  different  trades  and  occu- 
pations, appointing  to  each  profession  a particular 
rank,  and  making  it  a separate  company  or  society, 
with  courts,  officers,  and  privileges  of  its  own.  In 
these  divisions  the  musicians  held  the  first  rank,  their 
employment  being  chit  fly  in  the  'ceremonials  of  reli- 
gion : then  followed  the  goldsmiths,  the  carpenters, 
curriers,  dyers,  tailors,  and  others,  each  division 
making  bye-laws  amongst  themselves,  celebrating  its 
own  particular  festivals,  and  possessing  its  charac- 
teristic sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  the 
Sabines  and  the  Romans,  who  had  hitherto  been  one 
people  in  little  else  than  in  name,  became  completely 
united ; and  uot  only  in  lime  of  war,  but  in  peare 
also,  forgot  their  animosities  and  party  distinctions 
in  the  absolute  and  indissoluble  concord  which  con- 
nected their  personal  interests. 

The  final  task  which  Numa  undertook,  was  one  in 
which  his  science  perhaps  was  still  more  requisite  and 
more  displayed  than  his  philosophy;  and  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  a correct  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  depth  of  this  monarch's  learning  and  the  strength 
of  his  mind.  The  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  are 
concealed  in  much  obscurity,  and  were  they  more  ac- 
curately knowu  by  us,  wc  should  probably  find  them 
little  belter  than  a more  refined  and  more  poetic  version 
Regulation  of  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  But  Numa's  division 
cftbecaleu-  0f  tfiP  calendar  bears  with  it,  as  transmitted  to  us,  an 
evident  proof  of  considerable  science,  and  no  small 
accuracy  of  observation.  Romulus  had  rudely  and 
unequally  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  and  these 
months  were  still  more  confused  in  their  duration, 
consisting,  some  of  twenty,  some  of  thirty-five,  and 
others  of  a still  larger  number  of  days.  Macrobius, 
indeed,  tells  us  of  a more  accurate  division  of  the  year 
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by  Romulus ; but  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  order  Kama, 
of  time  was  still  unequal  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  only  ten  months  had  been  fixed  to  From 
comprise  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  by  the  tirst  a.  bi. 
Roman  king,  whose  calendar  contained  304  days.  3289. 
Numa,  from  a more  correct  knowledge  of  the  move-  u.  c. 
menu  of  the  celestiul  orbs,  added  January  and  Fe-  715. 
bruary  to  the  calendar,  making  the  whole  number  to 
of  months  twelve,  and  the  year  to  consist  of  365  a.  m. 
days  and  six  hours.  To  compose  the  two  additional  3332. 
months,  he  added  fifty  days  to  die  old  year  of  304  B7c. 
days ; he  then  deducted  six  days  from  the  six  months  Q72. 
that  were  even  in  days,  one  from  each  month,  and 
allowed  one  day  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  from 
the  superstitious  notion  of  making  the  number  fortu- 
nate. He  further  uamed  an  interstitial  month  after 
February,  which  Plutarch  in  one  place  calls  Mcrcidinus, 
and  in  another  Meroedonius;  derived,  perhaps,  from 
the  days  appointed  in  this  month  for  the  payment  of 
the  wages  (“  men cm" ) of  the  domestics  and  workmen. 

This  interstitial  mouth,  that  it  might  complete  the  365 
days  and  six  hours,  assigned  to  the  year,  was  made  to 
consist  of  twenty-three  days  after  every  four  years; 
intercalations  which,  being  afterwards  left  solely  to  the 
priests,  they  omitted  or  inserted  when  and  as  often  as 
their  superstition  decided  it  to  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate so  to  do.  From  this  negligent  and  absurd 
practice,  so  much  confusion  in  process  of  time  ensued, 
that  the  religious  ceremonies  and  solemn  days  were 
kept  on  seasons  quite  contrary  to  those  on  which  they 
were  at  first  appointed  to  be  held,  and  thus  many  of 
them  lost  the  propriety  of  their  original  institution. 

Numa  thus  reigned  over  Rome  in  peace  during  the  Death  of 
long  period  of  forty-three  years;  a circumstance,  not 
only  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  having  scarcely  a parallel  in  ancient  his- 
tory. In  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  whilst  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  was  still  unimpaired,  a distemper 
seized  the  venerable  monarch,  which  brought  him  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  grave.  In  his  long  reign  he  had  so 
fur  succeeded  iu  his  plans,  that  his  subjects,  whom 
he  found  little  better  than  lawless  plunderers  to  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  unprincipled  ruffians  amongst 
themselves,  became  peaceable  neighbours  and  honest 
citizens.  They  remained  free  from  wars  abroad ; nor, 
during  the  time  of  his  government,  do  wc  hear  of  a 
single  public  commotion  of  oonseq-teoce  at  home.  His 
deuth  was  an  universal  sorrow.  The  citizens  felt  as  if 
each  one  had  lost  a personal  friend ; and  when  the  intel- 
ligence spread  into  the  surrounding  countries,  many  of 
their  most  distinguished  inhabitants  came  to  Rome  to 
assist  at  his  funeral  solemnities,  bringing  with  thorn 
rich  presents  and  offerings.  Numa  had  forbidden  his 
body  to  be  burnt;  a stone  coffin  was  therefore  prepared, 
and  his  remains  were  enclosed  within  this  sarcophagus, 
and  buried,  with  those  ceremonies  which  he  himself 
had  dictated,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Janiculus.  By 
the  same  authority,  many  of  his  books  were  like- 
wise deposited  in  this  place.  Four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  those  books  arc  said  to  have  been 
dug  up,  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate ; they  con- 
tained the  reasons  which  induced  Numa  to  institute 
muny  of  his  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  worship 
of  many  of  the  Roman  gods.  These  were  thought, 
upon  examination,  to  be  either  extremely  trivial,  or 
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Biognpty.  dangerous  to  be  promulgated,  and  the  records  which 
v— ■w*-'  contained  them  were  therefore  destroyed.  The  body 
from  0f  Numa  was  borne  to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of 

a.  m.  the  senators,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 

3289.  the  Romans  of  all  ranks,  and  multitudes  of  strangers, 
a.  c.  This  second  king  of  Rome  left  behind  him  only  one 
715.  child,  a daughter,  named  Pompilia;  although  some 
i"  writers  assert,  without  any  apparent  foundation,  that 
a.  n*  he  left  four  sons,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  origin 
3332.  0f  four  several  illustrious  Roman  families.  Pompdia 
n.  r.  was  bom  to  Nuiua  by  his  second  wife,  LucreUa,  & lady 
672. 


whom  he  had  married  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
government.  Numa  Marcius  was  the  husband  of  this 
daughter  of  the  deceased  sovereign;  and  a boy,  Ancus  From 
Marcius,  was  the  fruit  of  their  marriage.  A.  N. 

This  grandchild  of  Numa,  being,  at  the  lime  of  the  3289. 
venerated  king's  death,  only  five  years  old,  wus  const- 
dered  as  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  invested  with  the  7*15* 
sovereignty ; and  his  claim  to  the  crown  was  therefore  to  ’ 
passed  by  on  the  next  election  to  the  monarchy;  al-  a.  m. 
though  he  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  the  fourth  3332. 
king  of  Rome. 

0 b.  c. 
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THE  PISISTRATID.E. 


from  a.  m.  3444,  b.  c.  560;  to  a.  m.  3478,  b.  c.  526. 


Piters  pit  v.  Notwithstanding  the  wise  laws  and  prudent  ad- 

ministration  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  government  was  too 
Fmm  democratic  in  its  tendency  long  to  retain  its  strength. 
a.  m.  The  republic  was  divided  into  three  distinct  factions, 
3444.  each  of  which,  alike  unawed  by  the  voice  of  authority, 
»7"c.  became  every  moment  more  violent,  clamorous,  and 
dangerous.  At  the  head  of  those  Athenians  who  dwelt 
to  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  composed  the  country 
a.  m.  people,  was  an  Athenian,  Lycurgus;  a more  power- 
3478.  ful  party,  who  inhabited  the  sea  coast,  had  chosen  Mc- 
gactes  for  their  chief ; and  the  renowned  Pisistratus  was 
the  leader  of  the  third  party,  consisting  of  the  lowest 
Hivluuiixut'  OTt*cr  ^ie  Athenian  citizens.  Each  of  these  chiefs, 
Aili?na.l*W  indeed,  stood  in  some  dread  of  the  superior  wisdom, 
the  unshaken  honesty,  and  the  genera!  popularity  of 
Solon ; each  was  alike  anxious  to  win  this  illustrious 
lawgiver  and  philosopher  to  his  own  interest ; and  with 
this  view  they  all  appeared  earnestly  to  unite  in  calling 
him  to  the  resumption  of  the  supreme  authority.  So- 
lon, however,  declined  the  invitation ; bis  advanced 
age  was  incompatible  with  the  activity  necessary  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  office;  and  though  he  clearly 
foresaw,  and  even  predicted,  the  fall  of  Athenian  li- 
berty, he  yet  contented  himself  with  watching  the  con- 
duct of  each  party,  and  applying,  as  occasion  offered, 
Mich  assuasives  as  ho  judged  best  adapted  to  attemper 
the.  ambition,  or  allay  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
chiefs.  In  the  struggles  for  mastery  which  ensued,  the 
superior  strength  of  those  under  Pisistratus  soon  made 
itself  felt  and  acknowledged  ; and  whilst  this  party 
subdued  the  rival  factions,  their  own  liberty,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  yielded  to  the  art- 
ful demeanour,  the  splendid  talents,  and  the  restless 
ambition  of  their  leader  and  favourite.  This  cele- 
Pi»i»(r*tus.  brated  Athenian  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  de- 
magogue of  & democratic  faction.  He  was  the  descen- 
dant of  a good  family,  possessed  of  an  ample  estate, 
and  his  talents,  acquired  and  natural,  were  not  only 
more  brilliant  and  powerful  than  those  of  Lycurgus 
and  Mi  gades,  but  were  said  even  to  rival  those  of 
Scion  himself.  He  had  shown  his  valour  abroad  in  the 
field  of  Salamis,  and  bad  acquired  much  reputation 
by  the  part  he  had  taken  with  Solon  in  the  recovery  of 
that  island.  At  home  he  began  his  career  of  distinc- 


tion by  assuming  every  appearance  of  patriotism.  He  Pblstratm, 
scattered  abroad  his  riches  with  an  unsparing  hand,  At. 
and  practised  courtesies  and  uffubility  to  the  lowest 
of  the  citizens  in  a degree  unknown  before.  In  public,  From 
Pisistratus  was  always  attended  by  slaves  carrying  A* 
bags  of  silver  coin;  and  on  meeting  in  the  streets  any  ^444. 
of  the  sickly  or  distressed  citizens,  although  personally  n.  c. 
unacquainted  with  them,  he  would  immediately  bestow  560. 
on  them  a sum  sufficient  for  their  comfort  and  relief,  to 
The  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  pretended  patriot,  A*  w* 
and  even  those  private  walks  which  had  descended  to  3478. 
him  from  his  ancestors,  were  thrown  indiscriminately  ».  c. 
open  to  the  public,  and  became  as  much  the  property  526. 
of  his  countrymen  as  of  himself.  He  every  where  Affects  the 
advocated,  with  affected  zeal,  the  cause  of  equality  nwn*ri:l'J- 
and  complete  republicanism,  and  eagerly  seized  every 
occasion  to  express  his  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
and  his  particular  admiration  of  the  character  and  laws 
of  Solon.  His  relationship  to,  and  apparent  intimacy 
with,  that  eminent  and  honourable  man,  afforded  a still 
closer  cover  to  his  real  thoughts;  and  though  Solon 
himself  was  not  deceived  by  the  artifice,  he  yet  found 
himself  unable  to  suppress  the  ambition  of  the  dissem- 
bler, or  finally  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

**  Pisistratus,"  repeated  Solon,  **  would  be  the  best 
citizen  in  Athens,  were  it  not  for  his  ambition;"  but  in 
vain  was  this  warning  addressed  to  the  citizens  in  public ; 
and  still  less  was  it  regarded  when  bestowed  upon  tho 
pretended  patriot  himself  in  private ; that  caution, 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  delayed,  if  not 
prevented  the  impending  slavery  of  Adieus,  was  lulled 
to  repose,  or  utterly  extinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
those  talents  from  which  alone  resulted  the  danger. 

The  looks  and  whole  behaviour  of  Pisistratus  were 
calm,  placid,  and  sedate;  and  the  character  of  his 
cver-ready  oratory,  mild,  smooth,  anil  persuasive. 

These  artifices  soon  produced  the  intended  effect  upon 
the  people,  and  when  Pisistratus  perceived  that  he 
had  acquired  a sufficient  degree  of  their  partiality 
and  confidence,  he  practised  a stratagem  which  pro- 
cured him  additional  power,  and  was  the  first  step 
towards  annihilating  that  liberty  which  the  Athenians 
knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  to  preserve.  On  a sudden, 
the  artful  chieftain  appeared  in  the  market-place  of 
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Blogrephj.  Athens,  himself,  and  the  cattle  which  drew  his  chariot, 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood ; and  when  the  citizens 
From  assembled  around  him,  Pisistratus  appealed  for  protcc- 
A‘  M-  tion.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  assailed  by  a 
3444.  ferocious  band  of  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of  his 
H.  c.  devotion  to  them,  and  his  love  for  his  country.  The 
500.  popular  outcry  on  behalf  of  the  dissembler  was  loud 

to  and  vehement,  and  a general  assembly  of  the  people 

a.  M.  was  instantly  convened.  Aristoti,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
*1478.  especially  devoted  to  his  interest,  now  proposed  to  the 
jiTc.  assembly  that  Pisistratus  should  be  allowed  a body- 
526.  guard  of  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  ; and  the  motion 
was  clamorously  seconded  by  the  v-oice  of  the  common 
Oppoied  by  people.  Solon  was  the  only  orator  who  spoke  in  op- 
Solon.  position  to  this  dangerous  proposal : **  Son  of  Hippo- 
crates,’’ said  he  to  Pisistratus,  44  you  act  not  well  the 
part  of  Homers  Ulysses,  for  you  deceive  your  fellow- 
citizens;  but  that  hero,  when  he  had  wounded  himself, 
practised  only  on  the  enemies  of  his  country."  He 
afterwards  addressed  the  assembly,  and  told  them, 
that  if  misfortune  should  befal  the  commonwealth,  they 
must  not  consider  it  as  the  consequence  of  accident, 
nor  charge  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  their  calamities, 
but  would  have  to  blame  their  own  credulity  in  their 
crafty  favourite  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  their  sufferings ; 
he  ended  by  denouncing  the  proposition  of  Arislon  as  a di- 
rect innovation  of  the  constitution.  Hut  these  arguments 
were  of  no  avtuj  against  the  popular  voice;  and  the  elo- 
quent reply  of  Pisistratu s,  which  followed  the  speech  of 
•Solon,  decided  a question  that  before  could  scarcely 
Ik-  said  to  have  been  doubtful.  The  motion  passed 
into  a law ; and  the  higher  order  of  the  citizens  only 
daring  to  withhold  their  assent  by  a disapproving 
silence,  Solon,  at  the  head  of  these  few  retired,  ex- 
claiming, in  allusion  to  the  speech  of  Pisistratus,  “ You 
doat  upon  his  words  and  soothing  speech."  Thus  was 
the  first  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  Athenians  in- 
flicted by  themselves ; and  their  constitution  fell  by 
their  own  decree. 

Receives  • The  nuihber  of  the  guard  assigned  to  Pisistratus  has 
gawd.  been  varionsly  stated : some  authors  having  affirmed 
that  he  was  attended  by  four  hundred  men,  whilst 
Plutarch  mentions  only  fifty.  But  whatever  might  have 
lieen  its  strength,  it  proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to 
which  Pisistratus  designed  it;  he  immediately  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  the 
sovereignty.  Shortly  after,  a jealousy  of  the  still-remain- 
ing strength  of  the  citizens  induced  this  unauthorized 
master  of  Athens  to  practise  another  artifice  upon 
the  people.  He  summoned  a meeting  of  the  citizens 
to  be  held  near  the  temple  of  the  Anacium,  and  di- 
rected that  all  persona  should  repair  to  the  spot  with 
arms.  When  the  assembly  was  collected,  he  began 
to  entertain  them,  as  usual,  with  an  oration;  but 
artfully  uttered  his  harangue  in  so  low  an  accent,  that 
the  people  soon  complained  of  not  being  able  to  hear 
him.  The  orator,  in  answer,  asserted,  that  the  clangor 
of  their  arms  overcame  and  stifled  bis  voice,  and  ad- 
Pc*-nustbc  vised  them  to  deposit  their  weapons  in  the  portico  of 
AtWnas.  the  adjoining  temple.  The  multitude,  it  is  said,  im- 
mediately complied  with  his  proposition,  and  Pisistratus 
continued  to  amuse  them  with  a long  and  eloquent 
oration,  whilst  bis  guard,  according  to  the  previous 
orders  of  their  master,  secured  the  arms  which  had 
been  deposited  without.  Thus  were  the  Athenians 


bereft  of  their  last  means  of  defence,  and  found  them- 
selves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  seducer.  We  are  &e. 
told,  indeed,  that  after  this  notorious  event,  a fruitless 
attempt  was  made  to  resent  the  insult  and  to  regain  From 

their  liberty:  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held,  and  a.  m. 
the  intrepid  and  patriotic  Solon  stood  foremost  as  the  3444. 
advocate  of  the  constitution.  He  strongly  inveighed  uTc. 
against  the  duplicity  of  Pisistratus,  and,  by  every  pos-  500. 
sible  argument,  urged  the  Athenians  to  rise  in  their  own  to 
defence:  but  all  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful;  the  a.  m. 
majority  of  his  countrymen  were  deaf  to  the  call  of  3478. 
freedom;  he  retired,  with  the  self-consciousness  of  B7c. 
having  acted  rightly,  though  ineffectually,  and  testified,  526. 
as  he  withdrew,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  had 
striven  for  his  country  and  her  laws.  Pisistratus  i* 
said  to  have  sent  to  Solon,  requiring  to  know  whnr. 
inspired  him  with  the  audacity  which  had  prompted 
such  disrespectful  treatment  of  his  successful  kinsman  ; 
one  who  was  the  arbiter  alike  of  his  and  of  the  Athe- 
nian fate?  M My  old  age, "replied  the  venerable  patriot; 
repressing  insolence  with  dignity,  and  passing  over  his 
menaces  with  contempt. 

But  Pisistratus,  although  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  supreme  power  by  unlawful  means,  is  said  to  have  tin*  gOTflfl- 
directed  it  to  the  ends  of  justice.  The  laws  of  Solon  n,enl* 
were  not  only  respected  by  him,  but  enforced  with  all 
possible  vigour;  the  legislator  himself  was  treated  with 
veneration;  and  some  historians  assert  that  1 his  ce- 
lebrated philosopher  ended  his  days  in  Athens  under 
the  protection  of  that  ruler  whom  he  at  first  opposed 
with  all  his  influence,  and  to  (he  last  laboured  to 
displace.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  Solon,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  supreme  authority  by  hi*  kinsman, 
withdrew  from  Athens,  it  is  on  all  sides  agreed  that 
his  person  was  protected  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
in  bis  country ; and  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  written 
to  him  repeatedly,  earnestly  soliciting  his  return. 

No  sooner  was  the  sovereignty  vested  in  Pisistratus,  Hi*  ritals. 
than  his  rivals,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus.  fled  with 
their  respective  families  and  friends ; but,  fully  aware 
of  the  unsteady  nature  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and 
still  retaining  an  influence  in  the  city,  the  two  chiefs, 
rendered  wise  by  misfortune,  combined  together,  and 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  effect  their  return.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  wishes  of  the.  confederates  were 
accomplished ; the  giddy  populace,  incited  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Megacles  and  tycurgus,  disgusted  with  their 
choice,  and  provoked  at  their  own  credulity,  revolted 
from  their  new  master,  and  obliged  him  to  aeelc,  as  his 
rivals  had  done,  shelter  and  protection  in  a foreign  bsnbhetl, 
country.  To  mark  their  resentment  more  strongly, 
his  effects  were  publicly  offered  to  sale ; but,  whether 
from  the  personal  respect  still  retained  for  him,  or 
from  an  apprehension  of  his  speedy  restoration,  only 
one  person,  it  is  said,  named  Callias.  could  be  found 
who  would  venture  to  become  a purchaser.  His  trium- 
phant enemies  now  entered  Athens  without  opposition. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  confederated  factions  Factious, 
attained  the  power  they  desired,  before  fresh  jealousies 
arose  between  them,  and  the  tottering  republic  a^ain 
felt  the  radical  evils  of  its  democratic  constitution. 

Megacles,  disgusted  with  Lycurgus,  made  overtures  to 
the  banished  Pisistratus,  who  readily  accepted  the  pro- 
posed alliance.  On  the  part  of  Megacles  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  he  would  restore  Pisistratus  to  the  sove- 
2 o 2 
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Biography.  reignty;  and  PisUtratus  engaged  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Mcgaclr*  ; thus  cementing  the  new  connection,  and 
elevating  the  family  of  hi»  former  rival  into  a partici- 
pation of  his  honours  and  his  power.  These  newly- 
compacted  chiefs  were  well  acquainted  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  undertook  to  govern: 
they  were  aware  how  little  force  could  avail  against 
an  indignant  and  alarmed  democracy,  but  they  were 
also  fully  sensible  how  easily  their  ferocity  might  be 
softened  by  artifice  into  creefulity,  and  even  into  ad- 
miration They  fixed  upon  a favourable  moment,  when 
the  desire  of  change  was  strong  upon  this  mutable 
people  ; and  the  better  to  effect  their  object,  they  se- 
lected, as  the  agent  in  their  absurd,  but  successful 
fraud,  a woman  from  a mean  and  almost  unknown 
family.  This  woman,  named  Phya,  the  daughter  of 
one  Socrates,  they  seated  by  the  side  of  Pisistratus,  in 
a superb  chariot,  dressed  in  armour,  and  in  all  the 
appropriate  accoutrements  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whom  she  was  designed  to  represent.  The  appearance 
of  the  actress  whom  they  had  chosen  to  perform 
this  part  was  well  adapted  to  delude  the  multitude  ; 
she  was  tall  and  graceful  in  her  person,  and  her 
features  were  warlike  and  commanding.  Every  thing 
being  duly  concerted  between  the  chiefs,  the  chariot 
moved  slowly  towards  the  city,  while  heralds  ran  be- 
fore it,  exclaiming  to  the  people,  **  Give  a kind  recep- 
tion, Athenians,  to  your  citizen  Pisistratus,  who  is  so 
highly  honoured  by  the  goddess  Minerva,  that  she  her- 
self deigns  to  restore  him  to  your  wishes.’*  By  this 
ridiculous  project  was  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  re- 
stored to  Pisistratus,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  more 
to  detest  the  faithlessness  and  instability  of  this  weak 
and  impetuous  people,  or  to  despise  their  egregious 
folly. 

Pisistratus,  reinstated  in  his  power,  first  showed  his 
gratitude  to  Phya,  the  fortunate  representative  of  Mi- 
nerva, by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Hipparchus,  his 
son,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  government; 
he  then  fulfilled  his  contract  with  Megacles,  by  nomi- 
nally espousing  the  daughter  of  that  chief;  and  seems 
to  have  conceived  himself  hound  no  further  by  his  pro- 
mise. Fixed  in  this  resolution,  either  by  partiality  to 
the  children  of  his  former  marriage,  or  by  the  sense  of 
disgrace  attached  to  his  new  connection  (for  the  family 
of  Megacles  had  been  made  execrable  by  the  Atheniau 
Phbtratus  law),  it  was  not  long  before  Pisistratus  again  incurred 
■R»in  ex*  the  warm  opposition  of  Megacles.  who  determined  to 
lx,,,cdi  resent  this  insult  He  set  on  foot  a negociation  with 
some  discontented  citizens,  and  took  his  measures  so 
effectually,  that  Pisistratus,  perceiving  the  rising  tumult, 
again  betook  himself  to  a voluntary  exile  from  Attica, 
and  found  an  asylum  in  Erctria, 

But  the  sweets  of  power  are  uot  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  once  possessed  it.  In  his  banishment 
the  expelled  ruler  busted  himself  solely  in  forming  al- 
liances with  the  surrounding  states,  and  at  length 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  determine  on  re- 
ducing Athens  by  force  of  arms ; a resolution  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
the  former  of  whom  was  most  forward  and  confi- 
dent in  the  proposed  expedition.  The  strength  of  the 
Pisistratidm  was  rendered  formidable  by  the  assistance 
of  the  neighbouring  cities ; several  troops  were  levied 
by  the  Argivcs,  who  joined  their  party ; Lygdumis,  a 
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Naxian,  advanced  a large  sum  in  the  cause,  and  came  PUUtrom, 
forward  with  his  personal  services  and  a considerable  Acc. 
body  of  soldiers  who  followed  his  fortunes.  But  the 
Theban  troops  composed  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  *nM* 
the  invading  army.  Thus  supported,  in  the  eleventh  ** 
year  of  their  banishment,  the  Pisistratid®  marched 
from  Eretria  into  Attica:  and  possessed  themselves  of  b.  C. 
the  village  of  Marathon,  which  stood  only  ten  miles  from  560. 
the  city  of  Athens,  without  a struggle.  Here  they  were  10 
encouraged  by  the  junction  of  many  Athenian  citizens, 
who  now  affected  to  prefer  the  just  and  equal  rule  of 
Pisistratus  to  the  tumultuous  ana  unsteady  scenes  of  a n.  c. 
democracy.  The  rulers  of  Athens,  although  they  could  526. 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  large  preparations 
of  the  invader,  which  had  been  some  years  in  agitation, 
and  had  been  conducted  without  any  attempts  at  pri- 
vacy, were  yet  unprepared  to  receive,  or  effectually  to 
resist  him;  the  force  of  the  city  was  hastily  assembled, 
and,  without  discipline,  marched  forward  to  meet  their 
opponents.  Pisistratus  in  the  mean  time  having  ad- 
vanced from  Marathon,  and  halted  his  army  before  the 
temple  of  the  Pallenian  Mercury,  one  Amphilytus,  a 
prophet  of  Acarnania,  inspired,  as  was  pretended,  by 
the  impulse  of  the  presiding  god,  addressed  to  the 
chieftain,  an  oracle  in  hexameter  verse,  which  mys- 
teriously alluded  to  the  unguarded  and  open  state  of 
the  Athenian  camp.  With  a characteristic  quickness 
and  presence  of  mind,  Pisistratus  instantly  compre- 
hended the  allusion  of  the  oracle,  and  declaring  aloud 
that  he  accepted  the  omen,  pushed  his  army  im- 
mediately forward.  He  reached  the  camp  in  an  aus- 
picious hour — the  army  had  dined,  and  they  were 
all  either  asleep,  or  amusing  themselves  with  dice, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Athenians  when  at 
peace  within  their  walls.  In  this  unguarded  and  de- 
fenceless state  they  were  easily  routed,  and  the  genius 
of  Pisistratus  manifested  itself  still  more  in  the  flight 
which  succeeded  than  in  the  conflict  itself.  He  for- 
bade all  slaughter,  and  caused  his  sons  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus  to  ride  swiftly  before  and  amongst  the 
fugitives,  loudly  calling;  to  them  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  citizen  Pisistratus,  aud  that  every 
man  might  repair  in  peace  and  in  safety  to  his  own 
home. 

After  this,  which  may  rather  be  called  a rout  than  a h,*  reston- 
battle,  Pisistratus  became  a third  time  master  of  the  tiua. 
Athenian,  state,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  lenity  of  his 
measures,  so  firmly  established  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  never  more  was  materially  disturbed  in 
it.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration  he  con- 
tinued to  enforce  the  laws  of  Solon  exactly ; to  which 
he  added  some  important  regulations  of  his  own 
against  idleness,  ana  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  By  these  measures,  and  the  close 
occupation  of  all  the  different  classes  of  the  rising 
state,  those  tumultuous  assemblies  were  prevented, 
which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the  city,  and  were  the 
cause  of  such  repeated  changes.  The  people  in 
general  soon  began  to  feel  the  immense  advantages  of 
this  domestic  discipline;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Athenian  territories  proceeded  with  threat  rapidity. 

Attica  became  fruitful  in  corn,  an  essential  of  life  which 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  at  a dear  rate 
from  other  nations ; and  the  beautiful  and  productive 
olive-tree  sprang  up  around  the  city,  adorniug  and 
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rendering  useful  the  site  of  their  former  quarrels.  Pi- 
sistratus  even  regulated  the  dress  of  the  Athenians, 
giving  them  a vest  of  sheep-skin  which  reached  only  to 
the  knees ; and  so  impatient  were  the  people  of  subor- 
dination, that  this  very  habit  became,  in  after-times, 
proverbially  the  budge  of  slavery,  merely  because  it  was 
enjoined  by  the  edicts  of  Pisistratus.  Front  the  same 
spirit  of  independence  arose  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
term  tyrant,  now  applied  to  Pisistratus;  not  that  he  could 
with  any  truth  be  accused  of  cruelty  or  injustice  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  but  that  the  officfriuelf  which 
he  exercised  had  been  obtained  unlawfully,  without 
the  full  consent  of  the  people,  and  even  without  the 
pretext  of  a right  derived  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 
To  a people  so  unmanageable,  the  revenue  which 
Pisistratus,  as  prince  of  Athens,  established,  ap- 
peared doubly  oppressive  and  unjust,  although  ex- 
pended freely  and  judiciously  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  One-tenth  part  of  every  man's  rents,  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  grounds,  was  extorted  with  diffi- 
culty.— That  this  tax,  however,  was  by  no  means  ri- 
gidly enforced,  is  proved  by  an  anecdote,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  affords  an  instance  of  the  gene- 
rosity and  clemency  of  the  monarch  himself.  Pisi- 
stratus, whilst  riding  across  the  country,  perceived  an 
aged  rustic  busied  in  gathering  some  herbs  amongst 
the  rocks;  will)  his  accustomed  affability,  he  accosted 
the  labourer,  and,  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  his  employment,  received  the  surly  and  un- 
couth answer,  that  he  was  gathering  wild  herbs 
and  sage-leaves,  but  that  of  those  even  Pisistratus 
was  to  be  paid  the  tenth  part."  The  ruler  smiled, 
and  pursued  his  journey  in  silence;  but,  when  re- 
turned to  the  city,  he  remitted  the  imposed  duty  to  the 
labourer. 

Thus  (irmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  Pisistratus 
aimed  at  exhibiting  the  princely  virtues  of  his  statiou, 
and,  maintaining  due  order  amongst  others,  exhibited 
frequently,  even  in  his  own  person,  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  the  laws.  He  presents  one  of  those 
rare,  but  real  instance*,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
history  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  men, 
who,  Imving  much  of  the  love  of  power  for  its  own 
sake,  wish  to  reconcile  all  other  men  to  their  exercise 
of  it.  His  sense  of  justice  wax  made  instrumental  to 
his  ambition.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  showed 
him  something  of  the  hold  of  v irtue  ou  thaJ^cart,  and 
its  inseparable  connection  with  the  penuanrat  interests 
of  a government;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
that  all  men  should  submit  to  its  full  dominion  but 
himself.  Hearing  that  he  was  to  be  accused  in  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  of  murder,  he  appeared  there 
without  attendants,  as  a private  person,  ready  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  court  that  the  accusation  was 
groundless.  Several  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens 
having  taken  offence  at  some  unguarded  incidents 
in  his  conduct,  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  city  in  dis- 
gust, than  the  prince  followed  them,  offering  every 
possible  atonement : he  even  appeared  before  them 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Phylie  well  pro- 
vided with  food,  and  declared  that  he  came  resolved 
“ either  to  stay  with  them,  or  to  briug  them  back 
to  the  city.*'  His  tardiness  to  resent  anv  personal  in- 
jury was  likewise  remarkable;  for  although  parti- 
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cul&rly  cautious  of  his  own  manners,  and  even  anxious  Puutr*ta«, 
to  exhibit  to  the  Athenians,  in  himself,  a model  on 
which  they  might  form  their  temper  and  deportment, s 
some  young  men,  overcome  with  wine,  having  be- 
haved rudely  to  his  wife,  when  they  appeared  before 
him,  ou  the  succeeding  day,  to  confess  their  offence, 
he  calmly  replied,  “ As  for  my  wife,  she  was  not 
abroad  yesterday ; but  I advise  you  to  be  more  cautious 
and  modest  in  your  behaviour  for  the  future.”  To 
these  merits  he  added  every  appearance  of  moderation, 
when  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  practise  the  reality, 
for  although  every  office  of  honour  and  trust  was  held 
by  his  own  family  and  dependants,  yet  lie  was  especially 
careful  that  none  of  the  ancient  magistracies  of 
the  city  should,  under  his  administration,  be  abolished ; 
and  we  find  the  uominaiiy  high  office  of  archon  con- 
tinued in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  the  younger 
Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Ilippiu*.  His  love  of  the  aits  H||  ,or<}  of 
and  of  literature,  induced  him  to  adorn  the  city  with  »cin.c> . 
some  elegant  public  buildings ; he  built  and  w.-ll- 
furnished  a library  for  public  use  ; and  it  was  Pisis- 
tratus who  claims  the  honour  of  having  digested  the 
poems  of  Homer  into  the  form  under  which  they  now 
appear.  In  other  respects,  he  proved  himself  a great 
patron  of  learning  and  the  arts;  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Crotoniates,'  the  epic  poet,  who  wrote  the 
adventures  of  the  Argonauts ; and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  the  celebrated  fabulist,  iEsop, 
was  his  friend  and  favourite.  The  famous  temple  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo  was  founded  by  this  magnificent 
prince,  nor  was  he  destitute  of  military  talent;  for 
besides  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  cupturc  of  Sa- 
lami*, which  has  before  been  stated,  wc  have  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  for  his  having  subjugated  the 
island  of  Nuxus,  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  to 
Lygdamis  as  its  sovereign,  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  that  chief  to  him  in  his  lust  restoration. 

He  besides  reduced  to  the  Athenian  control  the  city 
of  Sigeuni,  and  greatly  improved  the  sacred  island 
of  Delos.  In  a word,  he  wanted  only  a lawful  title 
to  the  sovereignty  which  he  exercised  to  have  left  his 
name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  ex- 
amples of  princely  virtue.  Over  his  fierce  and  discon- 
tented, yet  not  (infrequently  admiring  subjects,  Pisis- 
tratus reigned  in  Athens,  from  his  first  usurpation  of 
authority,  including  his  exiles,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
thirty  years.  Herodotus  says,  that  his  second  exile 
lasted  eleven  year*  ; and  as  Aristotle  mentions  sixteen 
years  as  the  period  which  included  his  first  and  second 
exile,  five  years  must  be  given  to  the  first,  and  four- 
teen years  of  sovereignty  will  remain;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died  peaceably  at  Athens,  leaving  his  sous  |j5> 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias  to  succeed  him  in  the  govern, 
ment.  t 

Of  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  the  two  sons  of  Pisi-  jj;t  |U(tWi 
stratus,  it  is  uncertain  which  was  entitled  to  the  claim  Jr*. 
arising  from  priority  of  birth.  It,  however,  appears 
clear  that  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  was  equally  en- 
joyed by  both,  although  there  are  not  wanting  his- 
torians to  advocate  the  primogenitureship  of  either 
party ; and  some  affirm  that  Thcssalus,  a third  son  of 
Pisistratus,  jpartook  in  the  government  with  his  two  llippardras. 
brothers.  Of  Hipparchus  and  Hippias  we  possess, 
however,  records  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  their  character  and  conduct.  As  they  reigned  con- 
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niugrapfcy.  jointly,  claiming  the  throne  as  derived  to  them  from 
their  father,  so  they  followed,  in  all  respects,  the  prin- 
Frow  ciples  and  maxims  of  his  government.  Hipparchus 
a.  si.  was  particularly  distinguished  hy  his  evenness  of  tern- 
3444.  per  and  his  suavity  of  manners.  He  was  not  only  a 
bTc.  great  eneourager  of  literature,  but  himself  a ronsider- 
560.  able  scholar.  Simonides,  the  elegiac  poet  of  Ceos,  al- 
to most  constantly  near  his  person,  was  a peculiar  fa- 

a.  m.  vouritc;  and  he  dispatched  a galley  on  purpose  to 
1547 S.  bring  the  celebrated  Anacreon  to  Athens.  At  the  Pa- 
# nathentva,  the  great  festivals  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of 

526.  the  city,  Hipparchus  caused  the  hards,  called  the  rhap- 
sodists,  to  sing  all  the  poems  of  Homer,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  be  generally  instructed  and  entertained  by 
them.  But  his  love  of  learning  and  of  learned  men  did 
not  hurry  him  into  injustice  or  impiety  ; for  when  he 
understood  that  the  oracles  of  Musums,  which  were 
held  sacred,  had  been  interpolated  by  Onomacritus,  he 
immediately  banished  that  poet  from  Athens.  In  order 
to  impress  upon  the  citizens  certain  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  rules  of  behaviour,  he  caused  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  many  statues  of  Mercury,  and  inscribed 
them  with  sentiments,  laconic  in  their  expression,  but 
in  their  import  full  of  truth  and  virtue.  “ Deceive  not 
thy  friend ,”  was  found  upon  one  statue;  and  the 
words,  “ Be  thou  strict /yjwit"  upon  another. 

Joint  sore-  In  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  the  reign  of  Hip- 
mgnty.  parchus  and  Hippias  continued  for  some  time  in  peace, 
and  afforded  every  prospect  of  permanence.  But  an 
unforeseen  event  suddenly  rut  off*  the  former  prince, 
Couiphtcj.  and  menaced  the  reign  and  life  of  the  latter.  A con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  both  sovereign* ; and 
although  the  rattsrs  which  induced  it  are  differently 
related,  the  event  itself  is  incontrovertible.  Harmodius 
und  Aristogiton,  names  held  sacred  by  the  Athenians 
in  after-times,  were  young  men  of  singular  beauty,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  Some  historians  re- 
late, that  Hipparchus,  enamoured  with  Harmodius. 
offered  to  his  person  a brutal  outrage,  which  called 
forth  the  joint  revenge  of  himself  and  his  fripnd  Aris- 
togtton.  Others  state,  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius 
having  been  first  seduced  by  Hipparchus,  that  prince 
afterwards  refused  her  the  honour  of  officiating  in  the 
sacrifices  to  Minerva,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason 
which  his  own  immoral  and  lawless  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned. But  whatever  might  he  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  these  youths  were  the  chief  agitators  of  the  plot, 
and  reiving  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  people 
generally  in  its  execution,  admitted  only  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  immediate  confederates.  The 
day  arrived  for  accomplishing  their  design,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  perceived,  at  a distance, 
one  of  the  conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hip- 
pias.  Alarmed  at  tiffs  circumstance,  and  naturally 
suspecting  that  their  scheme  was  betrayed,  they  pre- 
maturely  attacked  Hipparchus  alone,  who  was  near 
tlun  of  liip-  them : the  people,  however,  did  not  join  the  conspira- 
puchiu.  tors,  anj  Hippias  arrived  with  his  guards  too  late 
indeed  to  resene,  but  sufficiently  prompt  to  revenge 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  Harmodius  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  Aristogiton  taken  prisoner. 
Hippias  secured  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  who 
were  detected  by  their  concealed  weapons,  or  by 
other  suspicious  circumstances,  and  dispersed,  with- 
out further  severity,  the  collected  multitude. 


Whether  Hippias,  when  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  pi*Wn«iu«, 
the  sole  sovereignty,  gave  a loose  to  a disposition  which  &c. 
had  before  been  restrained  and  softened  by  his  coad- 
jutor  in  the  empire;  or  that  the  assassination  of  the  *’roo* 
lenient  and  gracious  Hipparchus  effected  a deep  and  A-  M- 
important  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  surviving  3444. 
brother,  cannot  be  now  determined;  but,  from  the  time  u.  c. 
of  his  assumption  of  the  authority  singly,  he  com-  560. 
pletely  altered  the  conduct  and  character  ot‘  his  govern-  i>i 
ment.  Treating  the  Athenians  with  a severity  unknown  a.  m. 
to  them  in  the  times  of  his  father  or  his  brother,  from  3478. 
the  remembrance  of  that  very  lenity  he  became  still  *•. 
more  intolerable  to  his  subjects ; those  who  were  before  526. 
discontented  were  rendered  ungovernable,  and  the  Tvnurav  of 
rude  were  exacerbated  to  untamrable  ferocity.  Hip-  lAppla*. 
pias  first  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  captive 
Aristogiton,  who  bore  evert  species  of  torture  with  the 
fortitude  of  a hero.  In  the  midst  of  his  agonies  he 
accused  several  persons  of  being  joined  with  him  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  and  their  names  had  every  appearance 
of  being  forced  from  him  by  the  excess  of  pain;  but 
these  persons  were  instantly  executed,  in  consequence 
of  his  information,  though  afterwards  discovered  to 
have  been  amongst  the  best  and  firmest  supporters 
of  the  Pisistralidtc.  Aristogiton  being  interrogated 
concerning  other  individuals,  is  said  to  have  died 
replying,  “ that  he  knew  no  other  person  deserving 
death,  excepting  Hippias  himself."  Another  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  heroism  was  found  in  the  person 
of  one  Leccna,  a mistress  of  Aristogiton,  who  bore 
the  tortures  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  command  of  the 
tyrant  for  a considerable  time,  and  nt  last  bit  off'  her 
tongue  lest  it  should  betray,  in  the  excess  of  her 
agony,  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  him  she  loved. 

The  conspiracy  being  fully  defeated,  and  its  authors 
punished,  Hippias,  no  longer  confiding  in  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  sought  foreign  assistance,  and  endea- 
voured to  establish  his  authority  by  the  most  coercive 
measures.  lie  increased  his  revenue  by  every  possible 
exaction;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  twentieth  part  of 
every  mans  income,  which  he  had  hitherto  required, 
he  compelled  the  citizens  to  bring  into  bis  treasury  all 
their  silver  money,  which  he  sent  into  circulation, 
much  diminished  in  weight  and  in  value,  in  the  shape 
of  a new  coinage.  He  took  also  especial  care  to 
provide  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  by  forming 
allinaces  fflth  foreign  states,  and  thus  securing  to 
himself  an  asylum  in  the  event  of  the  deprivation  of 
bis  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  Megacles  and  his  family,  who,  on 
account  of  their  descent  from  Alcmteon,  were  called 
the  Alcmtvonidte,  beinj*  banished  from  Athens  on  the  re- 
storation of  Pisistratus,  had  established  themselves  at 
Lipsydrum,  in  Ptronia.  Here  they  gave  refuge  to 
all  those  who  fled  from  Attica  discontented  with  the 
government  of  Hippias,  the  number  of  whom  increased 
daily.  Every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  disturb- 
ances in  Attica  was  readily  embraced  by  these  exiles ; 
nor  were  the  Atcmeeonidee  wanting  in  means  to  effect 
the  purpose,  for  they  had  carried  away  with  them 
from  Athens  a considerable  treasure.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Amphictyons,  or  general  council  of 
Greece,  had  contracted,  about  this  time,  with  the  Alc- 
msonidtE  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Delphi.  This  contract  they  performed  in  a manner 
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Biography.  exceedingly  sumptuous ; and  besides  accomplishing 
they  had  promised,  they  constructed  the  facade 
*TO“  with  Parian  marble,  instead  of  common  stone.  By 
•uHi  display  of  their  generosity  they  gained  considcr- 

able  reputation;  but  their  treasures  were  employed 
»•  c.  still  more  advantageously  for  themselves,  when,  by 
560.  presents  of  various  kinds,  they  had  corrupted  the 
Pythian  priestess  of  the  temple,  who  delivered  the 
*•  M-  sacred  oracles.  To  all  the  l-accdaemonians  who  re- 
paired  to  the  temple,  the  Pythia  incessantly  denounced 
b.c.  the  government  of  Hippias  as  tyrannical  and  cruel; 
5*26.  and  that  people,  then  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states,  stimulated  at  length  into  action,  raised  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  Anchimolius,  to  invade 
Attica.  Hippias,  on  the  information  of  these  proceed- 
ings, sent  to  the  Thessalians,  one  of  tltt  people  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  alliance,  and  wno  immediately 
answered  the  application  by  supplying  him  with  a 
thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Cineas  a Thessalian 
Iiiruiott  by  prince.  The  army  of  Anchimolius,  which  had  been 
t'u  Ucedw-  transported  by  sea,  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  Attic 
m.juiau*.  territories  before  Hippias  and  his  confederate  Thessa- 
lian troops  suddenly  attacked  and  routed  them : their 
general  himself  was  slain  in  the  contest;  and  so  con- 
nlete  was  the  victory,  that  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  army  with  difficulty  escaped  the  slaughter  by 
reaching' their  ships.  Thus  enefed  the  first  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  Hippias  by  the  Lacedmmonians  ; and 
it  is  creditable  to  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  that, 
amidst  the  barbarity  of  the  times  and  the  peculiar 
ferocity  produced  by  the  contest,  he  nevertheless 
caused  the  body  of  the  tacedicmonian  general,  Anchi- 
molius,. to  be  interred,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  near 
the  Cynosargian  temple  of  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  Spartans. 

This  defeat,  however,  only  irritated  the  enemies  of 
Hippias,  and  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  commanding 
another  Lacedaemonian  army,  soon  appeared  in  Attica. 
Defeating  with  ease  the  Thessalian  horse  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  country,  he  pursued  his  nfarch  unop- 
posed, and  laid  siege  to  the  Pdasgian  fortress,  within 
which  the  Athenian  tyrant  had  taken  refuge.  Here, 
however,  the  prospect  of  success  on  the  part  of 
Cleomenes  appeared  doubtful  at  least  Hippias  and 
his  garrison  were  strongly  fortified,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  provision,  whilst  the  besieging  forco  were 
nearly  destitute  of  every  thing.  It  is,  thervfope,  proba- 
ble that,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents  which  some- 
times decide  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  Cleomenes  would 
have  been  obliged  to  measure  back  his  steps  to  Sparta 
with  disgrace,  if  not  overtaken  by  destruction ; and  the 
Athenian  prince  would  have  been  reinstated  on  his 
throne.  But  the  means  which  Hippias  took  for  his 
greater  safety  proved  his  total  ruin.  The  better  to 
secure  his  children,  as  well  as  to  disencumber  the 
garrison,  he  attempted  to  send  them  out  of  Attica ; 
and  they  had  no  sooner  left  the  fortress  than  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was 
a rich  prise  to  the  captors,  who  were  well  aware  of 
the  hign  value  which  the  Pisistratid®  set  upon  their 
children,  and  demanded,  as  the  only  terms  of  their 
ransom,  that  Hippias,  bis  family,  and  adherents, 
should,  in  five  days,  quit  the  territories  of  Athens. 
Drnoiiuon  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  .the  besieged,  and 
•f  Ifipplsr.  at  this  juncture  the  Pisistratidse  felt  the  benefit  of  those 


alliances  which  they  had  formerly  contracted.  The  Piihtraiu*, 
king  of  Macedonia  offered  them  a refuge  in  his  do-  &e. 
minions;  and  their  active  allies,  the  Thessalians, pressed 
upon  the  exiles  a like  proposal.  But  Hippias  and  his  A M 
family  retired  to  the  city  of  Sigeum,  preferring  that  3444* 
place,  as  more  certainly  devoted  to  their  interest;  — * 

for  it  had  been  first  conquered  by  Pisisiratus,  and  *•  c* 
had  been  bequeathed  by  that  prince  to  1I<  gi stratus,  560. 
his  natural  son,  who  still  possessed  it.  Thus  ended 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pisistratid®  over  Athens  ; the  il7^' 
reign  of  Hippias,  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  cun-  _ * 
Linuing  only  three  years.  On  the  expulsion  of  its  B>  c* 
master,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  so  long  626, 
with  difficulty  repressed,  diffused  itself  throughout 
Athens,  exhibiting  every  where  the  most  inextinguish- 
able rancour  against  the  fallen  family,  and  the  highest 
admiration  of  their  opponents.  To  tLc  slaughtered  con- 
spirators, Harmodius  and  Arislogiton,  although  their 
enmity  to  the  late  sovereigns  was  excited  by  personal 
motives,  and  even  those  by  no  means,  perhaps,  of  an 
honourable  kind,  the  Athenians  nevertheless  decreed 
immortal  honours.  They  employed  the  most  exquisite 
of  their  sculptors,  Praxiteles,  to  erect  brazen  statues  of 
these  heroes  in  the  forum  ; they  caused  verses  in  their 
praise  to  be  sung  at  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  Pana- 
then®a ; they  forbade  any  slave  to  be  called  after 
either  of  their  names,  and  they  granted  several  im- 
munities and  honourable  privileges  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  their  aversion  to  the  late  dynasty  carried 
them  into  still  further  extravagance ; for  although  it 
was  held  indecent  to  erect  a statue  to  any  woman 
of  immodest  character,  the  figure,  of  a lioness  with- 
out a tongue  was  set  up  in  a public  place  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription  on  it,  in  honour  of  Lctena,  the 
mistress  of  Aristogiton,  and  in  allusion  to  her  name 
as  well  as  to  her  heroism  in  biting  oft’  her  tongue  when 
under  the  torture.  Prom  this  time  forward,  not  only 
were  the  Pisistratid®  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
t> rants,  but  the  term  of  monarch,  or  king,  was  always 
used  synonymously  with  that  of  tyrant ; so  that  the 
virtues  of  a sovereign,  or  even  his  lawful  right  to  his 

Ewer,  did  not  shield  him  from  the  stigmatizing  appcl- 
ion.  Lastly,  the  bad  effects  of  this  excess  was  occa- 
sionally felt  as  long  as  the  republic  stood ; for  so  jea- 
lous were  the  Athenians  of  every  eminent  person  in  the 
state,  lest  by  his  talents  he  might  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty, that  the  sentence  of  banishmeut  was  repeatedly 
pronounced  against  their  most  meritorious  ^citizens ; 
and  on  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristides,  on  account  of 
their  being  conspicuous  for  their  justice,  and  their  love 
of  the  constitution  itself. 

Uncontrolled  public  liberty  was  now  established  in  Dlnwona  at 
Athens,  bat  internal  union  and  peace  amongst  the  citi-  Athens, 
sens  were  by  no  means  its  consequences.  Two  different 
factions  quickly  disturbed  and  divided  Attica ; the  Alc- 
mmonkl®,  a popular  party  led  by  Clysthenea,  were  op- 
posed to  the  party  01  the  nobles  of  Athens,  at  the  head 
of  which  appeared  Uagoras,  the  son  of  Tirsander,  a man 
of  noble  family  and  connections.  The  former  leader  pos- 
sessing great  talent,  and  encouraged  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  alter  many 
things  in  the  form  of  government  established  by  Sotos. 

He  introduced  the  mode  of  popular  condemnation  by 
ostracism,  augmented  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
people  from  tour  to  ten,  and  increased  the  senate  to 
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Biography,  five  hundred.  These  measures  gave  an  additional 
strength  to  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution,  and 
From  nearly  extinguished  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy  of 
a.  m.  Athens  ; Isagoras  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  to 
3444.  seek  refuge  in  Sparta.  The  Lacedtrmonians  readily 
bTc.  listened  to  the  proposals  which  lie  made  to  them,  for  it 
560.  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  that  people,  at  this  time, 
to  to  force  un  aristocratic,  or  even  kingly  form  of  govern- 
A.  m.  ment,  upon  all  the  states  with  which  they  were  connected, 
3478.  from  the  little  confidence  they  could  place  in  an  un- 
steady  democracy.  Isadoras  too  had  formed  a strict 
.026  friendship  with  the  Spartan  king,  Cleoimnes,  who  now 
dispatched  a herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Iriend,  and  the  instant  banishment  of  Clys- 
thencs  and  the  Alcmwonidce ; or  denouncing  war  in 
case  of  a refusal.  The  unexpected  compliance  of  the 
Athenians,  which  was  occasioned  by  their  dread  of  the 
Lacedtemonian  power,  now  obliged  Cleomenes  to  avow 
his  real  object  to  be  that  of  establishing  another  form 
of  government  in  Athens,  to  effect  which  lie  at  once 
marched  his  army  to  the  city,  and  banished  seven  hun- 
dred Athenians  from  Attica,  besides  those  who  had  be- 
fore been  exiled  with  the  Alcmeconidte.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  invpst  Isagoras,  with  three  hundred  chosen 
senators,  in  the  honours  and  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  these  measures  roused  the  Athenians  once 
*■  more  to  arms.  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras.  with  their 

invuding  force,  were  now  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  give 
way  to  their  adversaries  ; ana  they  look  refuge  in  the 
citadel  of  Athena,  where,  for  two  days,  they  were  closely 
besieged.  On  the  third  day  they  agreed  upon  condi- 
tions of  surrender,  which  were,  that  all  the  followers  of 
Clcomcnes  and  Isagoras  should  give  up  the  fort,  re- 
nounce their  pretensions  to  the  Athenian  government, 
and,  in  consequence,  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
from  Attica.  The  Spartans  now  quitted  the  fort,  and 
the  breach  of  treaty  which  followed  on  the  part  of 
their  antagonists,  fully  exemplified  the  truth  of  the 
principle  on  which  those  had  acted  who  endeavoured 
to  overturn  the  democracy ; for  the  Athenians,  regard- 
* less  of  their  public  faith,  fell  on  ail  such  of  the  Spartan 
army  as  they  could  reach,  and  sacrificed  many  to  their 
indiscriminating  fury,  amongst  whom  Timesiiheus,  the 
brother  of  Cleomenes  himself,  was  a victim. 

The  Ale-  The  Athenian  people  now  unrestrained  in  their  choice 
munkia:.  0f  a government,  immediately  decreed  the  recall  of  their 
favourites,  the  AlcmEFonidap,  and  of  the  seven  hundred 
people  yho  had  been  forced  into  banishment  by  the 
Spartans ; and  collected  all  their  force,  in  order  to 
meet  the  war  which  they  anticipated  from  the  resent- 
ment of  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras.  On  the  other  side,  the 
exiled  chief  and  the  Spartan  king  were  not  idle ; they 
prepared  the  whole  disposable  troops  of  their  own  city, 
and  made  alliances  throughout  all  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  intention  of  again  invading  Athens.  The  Boeotians, 
Accounted  the  most  barbarous  people  of  Greece,  engaged 
to  enter  Attica  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chalcidians  on 
the  other;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Cleomenes  and  Isago- 
ras, with  a powerful  army,  were  to  march  direct  through 
the  country  of  Eleusis.  The  Athenian  plan  of  defence 
was  to  resist  the  main  attack,  led  by  Cleomenes,  with 
their  whole  strength,  and  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
protecting  those  parts  of  their  country  which  lay  ad- 
jacent to  Ba?otia  and  Chalcidonia.  But  the  main  army, 
commanded  by  Cleomenes,  was  composed  of  too  many 


nations,  and  influenced  by  too  various  interests  to  pi,utn»ta*, 
retain  their  energy.  The  Corinthian  force  first  proved  &e. 
themselves  cold  in  the  general  cause,  and  retired  from 
Cleomenes.  Next  l)«  maraius,  the  son  of  Ariston,  the  From 
other  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  never  before  acted  but 
in  unison  with  his  colleague,  retreated  in  disgust  3444. 
with  the  expedition,  Icudiug  his  unny  hack  to  Sparta. 

Bv  these  defections,  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  found  560. 
themselves  so  mueb  weakened,  that  they  also  retired,  to 
obliged  thus  to  abandon  their  allies,  the  Boeotians  a.  m. 
and  Chalcidians,  to  the  unequal  contest.  An  easy  3478. 
victory  was  achieved  over  these  people,  who  were  *Tc. 
obliged  to  redeem  the  prisoners  of  their  nation  taken  526. 
in  buttle  from  the  chains  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  rata 
of  two  mime  for  each  man.  The  Boeotians,  however, 
again  collected  their  forces,  and  forming  an  ullianoe 
with  the  people  of  ,Egina,  ravaged  the  sea  coast  of 
Attica,  iiikI  whilst  the  Athenians  were  preparing  to 
avenge  this  new  outrage,  their  whole  attention  was  sud- 
denly occupied  by  a more  formidable  enemy. 

The  various  disappointments  of  Cleomenes,  and  the  ivf^t  of 
death  of  his  brother,  through  their  perfidy,  served  but Cleomeoes. 
the  more  to  kindle  his  resentment  against  the  Athenians. 

During  his  stay  at  Alliens,  in  the  late  expedition,  he 
hud  become  possessed  of  certain  oracles  which  pre- 
do  led  that  that  city  should  in  time  become  the  rival 
of  Sparta.  He  had  discovered  too,  at  the  same  time, 
the  corruption  of  the  Delphic  oracles  bv  Clysthenes 
against  llippias,  whom  he  yet  esteemed  the  lawful 
king  of  Athens.  The  purport  of  these  prophecies  and 
discoveries  he  industriously  circulated  amongst  his 
countrymen  to  excite  their  jealousy  against  the  common 
enemy ; and  the  effect  was  answerable  to  his  wishes, 
llippias.  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  destitute  of 
friends  in  Sparta,  nor  unoccupied  by  intrigues  with 
that  country,  was  now  sent  lor,  in  all  haste,  from 
Sigeum,  and  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  On  his 
arrival  lie  found  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  them,  in  con- 
sultation upon  the  pro|>osal  of  restoring  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens;  hut  the  Corinthian  atnbussador, 

So* ides,  took  so  decided  a part  against  the  project  as 
fully  to  persuade  the  other  confederates  of  the  Spartans 
to  reject  it,  and  thus  Cleomenes  and  his  party,  finding 
themselves  without  adequate  support,  were  obliged 
reluctantly  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Hippias.  which  they 
had  so  warmly  advocated.  The  disappointed  prince  Duappoiot- 
himself  again  retired  to  Sigeum,  still  occupying  himself  men*  of 
with  schemes  for  the  future,  and  tmeournging  himself  with  H'l'P**- 
hopes  of  one  day  regaining  the  dominion  lie  had  lost. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  between  the  jfcgimcans,  the  con- 
federates of  the  Boeotians,  and  the  Athenians  continued 
with  varied  success.  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  having 
demanded  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission 
from  the  different  states  of  Greece,  the  .fvginmana 
alone  complied  with  the  requisition,  hoping  for  the 
protection  of  that  monarch  against  Athens.  This  sub- 
mission was  represented  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece  as  a gross  instance  of  treachery,  and 
the  lAcedtcmonians  sent  their  king,  Cleomenes,  to 
.Angina,  with  orders  to  bring  back  as  prisoners  those 
persons  who  were  the  principal  advisers  in  this  dis- 
graceful measure.  But  a disturbance  which  occurred 
in  Sparta  during  his  absence,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Demaratus,  the  "other  king,  induced  Cleomeues  to 
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Di°^r»pbj-  rctnrn  thither  without  having  effected  hie  object. 

These  tumults  won*,  however,  soon  quelled  by  the  de- 
Fnuu  thronement  of  Demaratus,  and  the  elevation  of  Leo- 
*udJ*  ‘yehidcs.  the  kinsman  of  Cleomenes.  to  the  honour  of 
acting  as  lus  colleague.  Both  the  Spartuu  kings  now 
B-  c.  marched  to  jEgiuu.  and  brought  away  Crius,  the  sou 
660.  of  Polycritus.  and  ten  oilier  iEgmieans  as  prisoners, 
tu  whom,  in  pursuance  of  the  former  arrangement,  they 
sent  to  Athens.  Shortly  after  this  Cleomenes  died, 
"zlr*  and  the  l-acedtemoniaiis,  repenting  of  their  hostile  con- 
b.  c.  duct  to  the  jEginteans,  delivered  up  Leotychides,  the 
526.  sumvmg  author  of  die  measure,  to  thut  people,  who 
only  required  of  him  to  procure  from  the  Athenians 
the  release  of  Crius  and  their  other  prisoners.  Upon 
this  office  Leotychides  entered  with  great  good  faith, 
and  even  energy ; but  the  most  earnest  applications 
which  lie  made  to  the  Athenians  were  utterly  unavail- 
ing, so  that  the  war  between  Athens  and  the  poop  of 
iEgina  continued  unabatedly.  An  Athenian  galley, 
which  was  annually  sent  to  Delphos,  lay  at  anchor 
at  Sunium,  where  the  JEginstans  seised  it  with  many 
of  the  Athenian  nobility  on  board : the  Athenians,  in 
their  turn,  requested  their  allies,  the  Corinthians,  to 
furnish  them  with  a squadron  of  ships  now  otherwise 
disengaged.  This  was  at  a critical  moment  for  the 
jEgi  means ; Nicodromus,  an  eminent  man  of  that  nation, 
having  offered  to  betray  his  country  to  its  enemies, 
and  to  appear  in  arms  in  their  favour  as  soon  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  should  appear  off  die  coast.  The 
treason  was  accepted,  and  the  Athenians  appointed  a 
day  on  which  they  were  to  anchor  off  the  vEgiuicaii  shore. 
But  die  treaty  with  the  Corinthians,  whose  laws  for- 
bade them  to  lend  their  ships,  and  who  at  last  only 
evaded  them  by  selling  to  their  ullies,  the  Athenians, 
five  gallies,  caused  a delay  in  the  expedition,  which 
defeated  its  object;  and  Nicodromus,  having  risen  in 
arms  against  his  country  at  the  appointed  time,  looked 
in  vain  for  the  promised  succour,  and  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  to  Athens  for  refuge.  No  other  events 
of  this  contest  arc  recorded,  for  it  was  interrupted  iu 
its  course  by  oue  of  infinitely  more  importance,  and  in 
which  all  the  minor  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  states 
were  necessarily  forgotten. 

fhitrsp;  Some  time  before  the  last-mentioned  events,  the 
■ponPcnia.  Athenians  had  imprudently  listeued  to  die  eloquence 
of  oue  Aristagoras,  a Milesian,  who,  having  fled  from 
Ionia,  where  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  an 
insurrection,  and  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  came,  as 
his  last  resource,  to  Attica,  soliciting  help.  The 
Athenians  granted  him  twenty  ships,  and  placid  them 
under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  one  of  their  nobles. 
This  force,  united  with  the  followers  of  Aristagoras, 
made  considerable  ravages  on  the  surrounding  country, 
and,  amongst  other  places,  took  and  sacked  die  town 
of  Sardis.  These  outrages  on  the  Ionian  territories, 
then  under  die  dominion  of  Persia,  particularly  die 
pillage  of  Sardis,  much  incensed  Darius,  the  Persian 
monarch,  against  the  Athenians,  and  hastened  die  war 
with  Persia  against  Athens ; this  in  turn  producing 
that  tremendous  conflict  of  the  Persian  monarch  with 
all  the  states  of  Greece  which  so  long  agitated  that 

tiurt  of  the  world,  and  ended  in  nearly  destroying  the 
’ersian  power.  But  diese  were  not  die  only  oxcite- 
lueuta  to  die  war  with  Persia.  The  exiled  Hippias,  al- 
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dtough  little  personally  concerned  in  these  affairs,  had  pj«btrat 
yet  unceasingly  viewed  Athens  with  a watchful  eve.  Uc. 

and  endeavoured  at  this  juncture  to  heighten  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  Darius  by  every  possible  means  ; hoping,  in  1 r°!" 
a favourable  moment,  to  recover,  by  the  force  of  the 
Persian  arms,  his  former  authority  ill  Athens.  He  had 
uow  attained  to  an  advanced  ago,  but  the  recollections 
of  his  youdiful  days,  passed  in  the  bewitching  pomp  of 
power,  had  not  forsaken  him.  After  his  return  from  La- 
cednmon.  in  consequence  of  his  disap|K>intmcnt  from 
die  rejected  projects  of  Cleomenes  in  his  favour,  he 
applied  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  him 
to  make  war  upon  Attica.  In  order  to  influence  this 
minister  still  further  in  his  favour,  ho  distinctly  pro-  J['.'lc-Tu^)^ 
mised,  that  should  he  be  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  'IT111** 
Athens  by  the  means  of  Persia,  he  would  hold  his 
kingdom  subservient  to  the  power  of  Darius,  and  be 
ever  ready  to  second  the  designs  of  “ the  great  king.” 

To  these  overtures  of  Hippias,  the  Persian  lent  a favour- 
aide  ear,  although  die  Athenians,  aware  of  the  in- 
trigues of  their  late  usurper,  immediately  deputed  am- 
bassadors to  Artaphcmes,  entreating  him  to  beware  of 
the  proposals  of  an  exiled  tyrant,  and  to  suffer  the 
Athenian  people  to  remain  at  peace.  The  Persian 
officer,  conceiving  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed 
on  the  friendship  of  a monarch  than  on  a fierce  but 
unstable  democracy,  answered,  in  haughty  terms, 

**  diat  if  the  Athenians  would  have  pcac#'  with  the 
great  king,  they  must  consent  to  receive  Hippias  as 
their  sovereign."  This  reply  irritated  the  Athenians 
to  open  expressions  of  hostility,  and,  with  a view  of 
engrossing  the  attention  of  Darius  to  enemies  nearer 
home,  they  immediately  resolved  to  render  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  revolted  lonians  under 
Aristagoras,  as  before  related ; and  thus,  through  va- 
rious co*  Ope  rating  causes,  the  pretensions  and  the 
intrigues  of  Hippias  produced  the  Ionian,  and  that 
again  the  great  Persian  war  with  Athens  and  the  other 
slutes  of  Greece. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Persian  monarch  against  i\rdaa 
Greece  was  made  by  a force  under  the  command  of  war. 
Murdonius ; but  the  fleet  in  which  it  sailed  was  dis- 
persed and  disabled  by  a storm  as  it  doubled  the 
pronioulory  of  Atlios;  while  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
salutary  respite  from  a conflict  for  which,  at  that  time, 
they  were  ill  prepared.  Another  and  a more  conside- 
rable army  soon  appeared  under  the  command  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  the  younger,  the  son  of  the 
governor  of  that  name.  These  commanders,  learning 
caution  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  general, 
Murdonius,  led  their  troops  by  land  through  the  plains 
of  Cilicio,  and,  passing  thence  by  the  Cyclades  to 
Eubtea,  appeared  in  full  and  undimiuished  force  before 
the  city  of  Ere  trio.  As  the  commission  of  the  Persian 
commanders  was  utterly  to  destroy  the  cities  of  Fretria 
and  Athens,  and  bring  away  the  inhabitants  nf  both 

E laces  as  slaves  to  the  Persian  king,  the  Athenians 
oped  that  their  own  cause  and  that  of  the  Erctrians 
would  have  been  considered  but  one,  and  that  their 
utmost  and  joint  efforts  would  have  been  exerted  against 
the  invaders.  Under  these  impressions,  they,  without 
hesitation,  ordered  a body  of 4,000  men,  which  had  been 
Icftin  theChalcidian  territories,  to  march  to  the  aid  of  their 
besieged  allies ; but  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  unsteady 
2 t» 
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iv.jrr.ipby.  nature  of  its  trovernment,  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  city 
of  Eretria  itself,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  other  states 
From  of  Greece.  The  people  of  that  city  were  disunited  in 

a.  m.  their  sentiments  respecting  the  Persian  king.  One 
3444.  party  amongst  the  besieged  advised  the  abandonment 
b7~c.  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  inoun- 
tains  for  their  defence ; another  advocated  its  surren- 
to  ' der,  unconditionally,  to  the  Persian  force;  while  a 
a.  m.  third,  though  by  far  the  smallest  party,  were  for  admit- 
3478.  ting  the  Athenian  succours  within  their  walls,  and  re- 
listing  the  Persians  to  the  utmost.  During  the  confii- 
cm‘  siou  produced  by  these  disputes,  one  Nolhon,  the  son 
of  -’Eacliines,  generously  and  wisely  informed  the  Athe- 
nian army  of  the  internal  intrigues  and  disturbances  at 
Eretria,  and  urged  them  to  return  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  country,  as  the  preservation  of  his  was  hope- 
less It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  that  the  Athenians  escaped  the 
% destruction  which  soon  overtook  their  dastardly  and 
perfidious  allies.  The  Athenian  army  retreated  to 
Oropus,  a town  of  Bmotia,  near  die  borders  of  At- 
tica ; and  Eretria,  betrayed  by  its  own  citizens, 
was  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

The  Pent-  The  victorious  forces  of  Darius  now  continued  their 
•ua  victor!-  march  into  Greece  unopposed.  The  exiled  Hippias 
ou4*  was  their  guide  and  encourager;  actuated  at  once  by 

the  hopes  of  regaining  his  former  power,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  being  revenged  on  the  revolted  Athenians. 
By  his  advice  the  invading  army  encamped  on  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Marathon,  with  a view  of  offering  bat- 
tle to  the  Grecians  on  a spot  where  the  Persian  light 
troops  and  their  numerous  bodies  of  horse  might  act 
with  advantage.  This  choice  of  their  ground  they 
carried  into  effect  unmolested — the  result  forms  one  of 
the  proudest  tales  of  Grecian  story. 

Although  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Eretria  had 
spread  considerable  alarm  throughout  Greece,  the  Per- 
sian arm*  was,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  advance  into 
the  coun'rv  unopposed,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 
enslaving  those  whom  it  should  conquer.  The  Atheni- 
ans, of  all  others,  had  most  cause  of  dread  from  the 
resentment  of  Darius ; and  as  his  troops  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  all  disturbances  amongst  themselves 
were  quieted,  and  no  effort  was  left  untried  to  raise  a 
force  capable  of  repelling  them.  They  sent  deputies 
to  the  different  states  of  Greece  around,  but  with 
little  success.  To  the  Lacedtemonians  they  dispatched 
Phidippides,  an  especial  messenger,  who,  in  two  days, 
performed  the  journey  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  addressed 
the  Spar'ans  in  an  energetic  speech,  recapitulating  the 
successful  events  which  had  attended  the  march  of  the 
invaders,  and  strongly  representing  their  common  dan- 
ger. Th i*  Spartans  appeared  to  be  roused,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  assistance  of  that  state  which 
they  had  heretofore  considered  as  their  rival ; but 
whether  from  any  latent  jealousy,  or  reallv  for  the 
reason  assigned,  they  delayed  their  expedition  for  five 
days,  in  alleged  veneration  of  a law,  which  forbade  them 
to  march  but  on  the  full  of  the  moon;  and  thus  bore 
no  part  in  the  ensuing  conflict.  The  journey  of  Phidip- 
pidcs  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  celerity,  but  for  one 
of  those  events  which,  io  the  prolific  ages  of  super- 
stition, the  ready  credulity  of  man  has  so  often  created, 


or  his  ingenuity  invented  and  applied  a & auspicious  to  Pwisiratui, 
his  hopes.  Hie  courier  affirmed  that,  as  he  ran  by  &c. 
mount  Parthenios,  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  his  name  loudly 
repeated  by  an  unknown  voice;  and,  upon  directing  FruTO 
his  eyes  to  the  place  whence  it  came,  he  was  favoured 
with  a vision  of  the  god  Pan.  The  deity  complained  to 
Phidippides  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  Athenians  B*  C. 
treated  his  solemnities ; but  assured  him  of  his  divine  560- 
protection  in  their  future  plans,  if  this  friendly  ad-  lo 
monition  were  duly  respected.  The  Athenians  regarded  **• 
this  circumstance  as  a most  auspicious  omen ; it  en-  _ 
couraged  their  hopes,  and  redoubled  their  effort*  for  b.  c. 
success.  They  were,  nevertheless,  left  nearly  alone  in  526. 
the  contest,  for  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Marathon  was  EmS*3*y 
wholly  divided  between  themselves  and  the  Plateaus,  Phkifp- 
their  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  who,  in  gratitude  for 
former  protection,  added  a body  of  1 ,000  men  to  the 
army.  Their  united  strength  consisted  only  of  10,000 
men.  On  the  other  side,  some  have  reckoned  the  in 
fading  army  at  600,000  meo,  and  the  least  computa- 
tion is  that  of  100,000,  still  decuple  the  number  of  the 
little  opposing  band  of  patriots. 

The  organization  of  the  allied  Grecian  army  appears 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  jealousy  of  ab- 
solute power  which  breathed  in  the  constitution  of 
their  republics.  The  supreme  command  was  distributed 
amongst  ten  officers,  each  of  equal  rank,  and  each  of 
whom  commanded  the  army  for  a single  day ; whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  their  highest  civil  magis- 
trates, an  archon,  accompanied  them,  and  decided  all 
differences  which  might  occur,  under  the  title  and 
authority  of  a polemarch.  It  was  fortunate  for  Athens 
that,  at  this  important  juncture,  she  had  entrusted 
her  defence  to  men  not  only  of  superior  talent,  but 
of  unimpeachable  honesty.  Callimachus  of  Apkidna 
was  the  polemarch;  and  Miltiadf.s,  Aristides, 
and  Tiikmistocles,  names  renowned  in  history,  were 
amongst  the  commanders.  A difference  of  opinion 
arose,  as  might  have  been  expected,  amongst  the  ge 
nerals.  On  one  side  a defensive  warfare  was  recom- 
mended: it  was  urged  that,  in  the  smallness  and 
disproportion  of  their  force,  it  were  little  less  than  des- 
peration to  attack  in  the  open  field  the  overwhelming 
army  opposed  to  them ; that  if  the  fastnesses  of  their 
country  were  defended  as  the  iuvaders  advanced,  the 
Greeks  would  combat  to  advantage  from  a superior 
knowledge  of  the  country ; their  invaders  would  waste 
their  strength  by  degrees,  and,  at  all  events,  time  would 
be  given  to  collect  the  Spartan,  and  other  states  of 
Greece,  who  might  yet  be  expected  to  assist  the  general 
cause.  On  the  contrary ; Militaries,  in  his  speech  to 
the  polemarch,  eloquently  enforced  the  arguments  of 
those  who  recommended  immediate  battle : “ You 
alone,  O Callimachus,’'  exclaimed  this  zealous  chief- 
tain, **  must  now  determine  either  to  see  the  Athenians 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  or,  by  preserving 
the  liberty  of  vour  country,  raise  an  eternal  monument 
to  your  own  fame,  surpassing  the  glory  even  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Never  were  the  Athenians, 
your  countrymen,  in  so  imminent  a danger  of  destruc- 
tion from  the  time  when  they  first  began  to  be  reckoned 
as  a people.  If  they  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians,  what  direful  usage  may  not  they  antici- 
pate from  the  tyrant  Hippias,  die  conductor  of  their 
enemy  ? but  if,  thus  almost  unassisted,  they  conquer, 
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Athens  shall  reap  the  principal  glory,  and  *he  will  be- 
come the  chief  city  of  Greece.  To  convince  you  at 
once  of  the  tnonna  whereby  either  of  these  things  may 
be  effected,  and  from  what  cause  the  fate  of  Athens  is 
now  in  your  hands,  observe  that  we  arc  at  this  very 
instant  divided  in  opinion  respecting;  an  immediate 
battle.  If  we  decline  a battle,  I foresee  some  great 
dissension  will  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  in- 
duce them  to  a compliance  with  the  Persian  com- 
mands ; but  if  we  fight  before  the  corrupting  gold  of 
the  Persian  tyrant  steals  into  the  hearts  of  our 
soldiers,  from  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  wo  may  confidently  anticipate  a victory. 
The  event  is  in  your  choice,  and  entirely  depends 
upon  your  decision.  Support  my  opinion  with  your 
power  and  influence ; you  will  see  your  country  free, 
and  Athens  elevated  to  the  most  illustrious  place  in 
Greece ; but  if  you  join  with  those  who  would  dissuade 
you  from  a battle,  you  can  expect  no  other  conse- 
quences than  the  very  contrary  to  these  hopes." 

This  eloquent  appeal  to  his  patriotism  decided  the 
polemarch,  Callimachus,  who  instantly  pronounced  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  battle ; when  Anstides,  fearing 
the  weakness  of  a divided  command,  was  the  first  who 
resigned  his  authority  to  Miltiadcs;  the  other  generals 
instantly  followed  his  example.  Miltiadcs  himself, 
although  he  nominally  accepted  their  offers,  wisely  de- 
clined to  engage  until  the  return  of  his  regular  day  of 
command  ; fearful  that  some  latent  sparks  of  jealousy 
or  envy  might  yet  retard  the  general  operations  on  so 
important  an  occasion. 

The  dav  at  length  arrived  on  which  the  fate  of  Athens 
was  to  be  decided.  Miltiadcs  had  well  considered 
the  kind  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend. 
To  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  javelin-men,  and  the  light- 
armed archers,  famed  for  the  rapidity  of  their  attack 
and  the  celerity  of  their  relrcat,  he  was  careful  to 
oppose  every  possible  obstacle.  He  had  drawn  the 
armies  to  the  most  confined  place  of  combat,  on  the 
vast  Marathouian  plain.  A morass  skirted  the  ground 
on  the  one  tide,  and  a mountain  on  the  other.  To 
add  to  these  natural  obstacles,  large  trees  had  been 
felled  and  thrown  across  the  roads,  and  trenches 
cut  in  every  direction ; obstructions  which,  while  they 
were  well  calculated  to  distress  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  were  easily  surmounted  by  the  steadiness 
and  strength  of  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Considerable 
difficulties,  however,  were  yet  to  be  overcome.  The 
long  line  of  the  Persian  army  was  to  have  some  op- 
posing force  presented  to  it  in  its  whole  extent ; for 
although  the  two  wings  of  the  Grecians  were  ren- 
dered formidable  by  the  heavy  phalanx,  and  thus 
fronted  the  Persian  wings  in  no  unequal  strength, 
the  centre  of  their  adversaries  was  left  unopposed, 
except  by  the  Athenian  light  troops,  joined  by  a 
number  of  slaves  who  had  been  hastily  armed  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  whose  strength  and  fidelity 
Miltiadcs  could  scarcely  rely.  The  Grecian  general  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  leaving  the  Per- 
sian centre  totally  unresisted,  or  of  opposing  to  it  his 
weakest  and  most  inefficient  troops.  As  the  least 
of  the  two  evils  be  chose  the  latter,  and  the  event 
was  answerable  to  hi*  expectations.  The  two  wings  of 
the  Athenian  army  advanced  slowly  but  firmly  to  the 
attack.  To  the  missile  weapons  of  the  Persians  they 
returned  not  a single  dart,  but  pressed  onward  in  one 


heavy  and  compact  body.  Availing  themselves  now 
of  their  weapons  for  close  attack,  they  soon  obliged 
the  Persians  on  the  right  and  left  to  abandon  the 
field,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  their  ships ; many  of 
which  even  were  destroyed  by  the  Greeks.  But 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  Persians  were  thus 
routed  and  dispersed,  much  was  yet  to  be  achieved  to 
make  the  victory  complete.  The  centre  of  the  Greeks 
had  given  way  to  their  adversaries,  and  a large  body 
of  the  Persians  yet  remained  on  the  field,  not 
only  unconquered,  but  in  their  turn  victorious.  As 
he  had  foreseen,  so  Miltiades  had  prepared  for  this 
event.  The  Grecian  wings  now  closed,  by  a skilful 
evolution  from  both  sides  of  the  field,  upon  the  remain- 
ing body  of  the  Persians,  whom,  after  a desperate  con- 
flict, they  utterly  annihilated.  Thus  was  this  great  battle 
won,  by  a mere  handful  of  men  animated  with  the 
hopes  and  the  consciousness  of  fighting  for  liberty, 
against  an  immense  multitude  of  mercenary  troops, 
scarcely  any  of  whom  possessed  the  least  degree  of 
self-interest  in  the  combat  bevond  their  common  thirst 
for  plunder.  Indeed  the  pillage  with  which  the  Per- 
sians had  already  been  loaded  from  the  conquest  of 
Eretria,  appears  to  have  been  no  light  cause  of  their 
easy  defeat ; for  when  they  were  more  seriously  opposed 
by  the  Greek  phalanx  than  they  expected  to  have  been, 
many  of  them  immediately  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fur- 
ther conquest,  and  retreated  at  once  to  their  ships,  to 
secure  their  ill-gotten  treasure. 

But  although  the  Persians  had  thus  lost  the  field  of 
Marathon,  those  who  escaped  in  the  ships  were  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  have  taken  and  plundered  the  un- 
protected city  of  Athens.  With  this  intention,  and 
invited,  as  some  represent,  by  the  faction  of  the  Alc- 
nueonids,  their  fleet  now  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium, 
and  sailed  towards  the  city.  Miltiades.  however,  no  less 
vigilant  than  valiant,  apprehending  their  design,  left 
his  colleague  Aristides  with  1,000  men,  to  guard  the 
prisoners  at  Marathon,  and,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
allied  forces,  hastening  homewards,  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges, 
very  near  to  Athens,  some  time  before  the  Persian 
fleet  could  by  any  possibility  reach  the  Attic  shore. 
Thus  disappointed  in  their  ultimate  project,  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  army,  sailed 
direct  for  Asia,  closing  the  first  unfortunate  attempt 
of  the  “ great  king"  upon  the  liberty  of  the  states  of 
Greece. 

The  number  of  the  slain  in  this  battle  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  force  engaged. 
On  the  side  of  the  Persians  we  read  of  6,300  having 
fallen,  and  of  the  Athenians  and  Platacans  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  The  importance  of  the  battle 
consisted,  not  in  the  direct  defeat  alone  of  the  invaders, 
in  the  amount  of  their  loss,  or  the  deliverance  of  the 
allies  from  their  immediate  danger;  but  was  rather 
found,  in  convincing  the  Athenians  of  their  strength,  un- 
tried before  to  any  such  extent.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  bright  career  of  glory  in  which  Athens 
afterwards  shone  so  conspicuous  amongst  the  Grecian 
states,  and  which  excited,  and  must  ever  excite,  the 
astonishment  of  mankind.  Two  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  slain  ; Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  fell, 
after  having  displayed  all  the  skill  and  valour  required 
from  his  exalted  rank ; and  Stasilcus,  the  son  of  Thrasy- 
his,  one  of  the  ten  co-generals  of  the  army.  Some  other 
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Biography.  Athenian*  likewise  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  battle.  Cynegyrus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having 
From  pursued  the  Persian*  to  their  ships,  sewed  on  one  of 
a-  m.  them,  in  which  the  enemy  were  about  to  sail,  with 
3444.  both  his  hands,  wliich  were  immediately  struck  off  by 
a.  c.  the  blow  of  an  are,  and  he  gave  up  his  hold  only  with 
560.  his  life.  Others  relate  this  story  more  marvellously: 
so  they  sav  that  this  Cynegyrus  having  performed  extra- 
a.  M.  ordinary  feats  of  valour  in  the  battle,  pursued  the 
3478.  flying  enemy  to  the  shore,  and  seued  on  a ship  which 
*7c.  was  ready  to  sail,  with  his  right  band;  that  this 
f»26.  being  instantly  hewed  off,  he  detained  the  vessel  for 
some  time  with  his  left  hand;  and  being  at  last  de- 
prived of  both,  he  made  use  of  his  teeth  to  keep  his 
hold,  until  he  sunk,  covered  with  wounds,  by  mere  ex- 
haustion. 

The  Athenians  (besides  this  fame,  their  immediate 
deliverance,  and  the  excitement  of  their  valour)  reaped 


another  important  advantage  from  their  victory ; for,  PUUtratu*, 
on  the  field  of  Marathon,  the  life,  the  hopes,  and  the  Ac. 
very  family  of  their  abhorred  tyrants,  the  Pisistratidw, 
were  utterly  extinguished.  At  Marathon  the  exiled 
Hippias,  the  last  of  his  family,  the  instigator  and  con-  **  “* 
ductor,  if  not  the  first  and  immediate  cause  of  the  in-  "1”* 
vasion , fell ; and  with  him  fell  the  fears  of  the  Athenian  »*  C« 
people,  ever  alive  to  his  threatened  tyranny.  After  560. 
this  battle,  too,  gained  by  Athens  almost  unsupported,  to 
that  city  was  regarded  amongst  the  states  of  Greece*  A* 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  patriotism,  valour,  and 
general  importance  even  to  Sparta  herself;  and  although  b.  < . 
we  have  no  particular  instances  recorded  of  the  beha-  520. 
vinur  of  the  Platmans,  yet  the  Athenians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  their  brave  and  faithful  allies,  that  a de- 
cree was  immediately  passed,  making  that  people 
free  of  the  city  of  Athens. 


IE  S 

FLOURISHED  ABOUT 

The  use  of  allegory  or  fable,  as  a means  of  instruc- 
KyimggN  ^on  apl>ears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  dictates 
of  enlightened  reason ; and  has  been  resorted  to  in  a 
‘?444  g«“»,er  OT  M degree,  by  the  moralists  and  philoso- 

— * phers  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hence  it  is,  that 
*\c*  throughout  the  classical  historians,  we  meet  so  often 
560.  ^ ^ tjie  name  0f  A2sop,  perpetuated  for  no  other  reason 

than  that  he  was  the  most  famous  of  ancient  fabulists; 
or,  as  some  writers  have  alleged,  the  very  inventor  of 
this  mode  of  instruction.  His  life  is  totally  unconnected 
with  any  public  events  of  importance ; his  family  were 
utterly  obscure ; no  kingdoms  were  conquered  by  him, 
or  settled  in  legislation  ; on  the  contrary,  human  nature 
appears  in  complete  degradation  in  his  person  and  cir- 
cumstances: in  condition  a slave,  and  deformed,  it  is 
said,  in  person,  even  to  the  excitement  of  disgust  in 
those  who  beheld  him,  he  yet  sustains  a high  rank 
amongst  the  sages  of  ancient  times,  and  certainly  more 
for  his  method  of  teaching  than  for  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary which  he  communicates.  Indeed,  what  were  his 
particular  sentiment*  as  a philosopher,  can  now  be  very 
faintly  traced  : his  fables,  in  which  all  his  precepts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conveyed,  are  considerably  mutilated ; 
and  the  majority  of  those  which  bear  his  name,  are  the 
fabrication  of  a later  period.  In  those  which  can  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  traced  to  ASsop  as  their  au- 
thor, his  exact  meaning  is  not  always  obvious  : and  tbe 
occasion  of  their  composition,  which  must  have  given  a 
much  greater  propriety  to  their  application,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown.  The  celebrity  of  Aisop  is,  per- 
haps, still  more  remarkable,  as  it  appears  to  nave  been 
originally  unconnected  with  any  recommendation  from 
the  form  of  his  compositions,  or  the  mode  of  publishing 
them  : they  were  not  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  delivered  with  elo- 
quence. Their  novelty,  their  liveliness,  and  their  strict 
analogy  to  real  life,  appear  to  have  been  their  only  at- 
traction ; features  of  the  genuine  fable  which,  under 
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every  form  of  its  development,  are  a tribute  to  the  ^ 
imperishable  charms  of  truth. 

Several  countries  dispute  the  honour  of  giving  birth  Ai 
to  Esop  ; he  is  sometimes  called  a Thracian,  and  by  3444, 
oilier  writers  a Samian ; but  the  more  commonly  re-  — * 
ccived  opinion  is,  that  he  was  born  in  tbe  town  of 
Ammonius,  in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Perhaps  these 
indications  of  the  uncertainty,  serve  only  to  prove  the 
meanness,  of  his  origin : of  the  names  of  his  parents  we  country, 
hear  nothing.  His  person,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
was  deformed  in  the  liighest  degree ; an  immense 
protuberance  of  the  back  threw  his  head  forward* 
and  appears  from  early  life  to  have  utterly  stopped 
his  growth : his  complexion  is  said  to  have  been  Peron  and 
swarthy ; and  hence  some  writers  have  supposed  complexion, 
the  name  of  Esop  to  be  a corruption  of  Ethiop. 

In  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  he  had  so  serious 
an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  that  for  a consider- 
able period  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  articulate  any 
sounds  distinctly.  Camerarius,  a learned  German 
critic,  to  whose  researches  we  shall  be  much  indebted 
in  this  paper,  mentions  a tradition,  to  which,  however, 
he  refuses  credit,  that  Esop  had  the  good  fortune  in 
his  youth  to  relieve  certain  travelling  priests  of  his 
country  who  were  exhausted  with  hunger  and  had  lost 
their  way;  when,  in  requital  of  his  kind  offices,  by 
virtue  of  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  they  first  brought 
him  to  the  use  of  his  tongue.  This  is  all  we  hear  of 
his  early  life.  And  we  next  meet  with  him  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  being  offered  as  a slave  to  his  third  master,  su™  of 
Xanthus  (or,  as  Herodotus  calls  him,  Jadmon),  of  the  Xanthm. 
island  of  Samos.  He  was  carried  by  a factor  to 
Ephesus,  together  with  some  other  slaves,  for  the 
chance  of  sale,  or  on  business  for  his  roaster.  As 
our  future  sage  was  feeble  in  his  body,  his  com- 
panions allowed  him  his  choice  as  to  which  of  their 
different  packages  he  would  undertake  to  carry,  and 
be,  to  their  astonishment,  selected  the  largest  and 
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Biography,  heaviest,  containing  the  provision*  of  the  party ; an 
instance  of  what  they  deemed  his  folly,  which  excited 
*•  “•  no  little  merriment.  ‘ In  the  morning  JEsop  bore  their 
3444.  ridicule  and  his  own  burden  with  patience.  At  noon, 
a.  c.  however,  the  basket  of  provender  was  considerably 
560.  lightened,  by  the  hearty  meal  which  the  slaves  then 

made,  and  JEsop  was,  of  course,  considerably  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  his  charge.  In  a few  hours  more, 
another  meal  completely  consumed  the  food,  and  left 
the  provident  weakling  entirely  at  his  ease  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  t’pon  his  arrival  at  Ephesus 
with  his  slaves,  the  merchant  soon  disposed  of  them  all 
by  private  bargain,  excepting  three,  stated  to  have  been 
a musician,  an  orator,  and  our  poor  neglected  fabulist, 
of  no  apparent  accomplishments,  and  of  no  profession. 
These  he  took  to  the  open  market,  as  the  only  place  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  dispose  of  them ; the  two  for- 
mer accoutred  with  the  implements  of  their  profession, 
and  the  latter  making  little  better  appearance  than 
that  of  a deformed  idiot;  when  Xanthus,  a Samian 
philosopher,  entering  the  area,  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  ^Esop’s  companions,  and  inquired  of 
the  merchant  his  price  for  them.  Objecting  to  this 
ns  exorbitant,  the  philosopher  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  market,  when  some  of  the  pupils,  by 
whom  he  was  attended,  pointed  out  £sop  to  his  no- 
tice. At  their  solicitation,  and  jocularly,  more  than 
with  any  serious  intention,  he  put  the  accustomed 
uestion  to  the  despised  captive,  of  “ What  he  could 
oT  M Nothing  at  all,”  replied  Aiisop ; “ for  I have 
just  overheard  my  companions  answer  your  question, 
by  affirming  that  they  could  do  every  thing ; there- 
fore there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do.”  Xanthus, 
delighted  with  this  answer,  now  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  this  unattractive  wit,  and  became  fully 
sensible  of  his  superior  powers.  In  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  deformity  of  his  person,  /E*op 
boldly  remarked,  44  that  a philsopher  like  Xanthus 
should  appreciate  a man  according  to  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  and  not  to  the  appearance  of  his  body an 
observation  upon  which  that  philosopher  immediately 
acted.  The  factor  being  asked  the  price  of  his  de- 
formed slave,  declared,  that  could  he  obtain  from  the 
purchaser  a proper  sum  for  the  other  two,  he  would 
cheerfully  part  with  ,®sop  for  nothing.  This  offer  was 
accepted*;  Xanthus  at  once  paid  the  price  to  which  he 
had  first  objected  for  the  musician  and  the  orator,  and 
returned  home  with  all  three  of  the  slaves.  A^op 
here  found  his  master  in  more  hopeless  bondage  than 
himself,  to  a wife  of  a most  furious  and  jealous  temper. 

Anecdotes.  On  hi*  first  appearance  amongst  the  domestics,  as  her 
husband's  slave,  she  asked,  in  scorn,  of  Xanthus, 
44  whether  it  were  a beast  or  a man  that  he  had  now 
brought  home  T when  jEsop,  unable  to  repress  a simi- 
lar disposition,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  44  From  the 
mercies  of  fire,  water,  and  a wicked  woman,  great 
gods  deliver  us  T This  of  course  awoke  the  vehement 
temper  of  his  mistress,  and  ASsop,  with  difficulty, 
brought  himself  through  this  awkward  reception,  by 
pretending  that  he  only  recited  some  lines  of  the  poet 
Euripides,  and  observing,  how  practicable  it  was  for 
her  whom  he  addressed  to  make  herself  44  as  glorious 
in  the  rank  of  good  women.*  This  story,  however, 
cannot  be  correct  in  it*  entire  details,  for  tbe  murder 
of  AZsop,  in  Delphos,  occurred  at  least  eighty  years 
before  the  Greek  tragedian  was  born.  It  is  slated, 


however,  that  the  aptness  of  jEsop’s  reply  on  this  oc-  .foup. 
casion  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  incensed  lady. 

JEsop  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Sa-  a.  m. 
mian  philosopher,  when  the  latter  took  his  newly-ac-  3444. 
quired  slave  to  a gardener  for  the  purpose  of  pur-  r.  r. 
chasing  some  herbs;  the  agriculturalist,  observing  ^60. 
Xanthus  in  the  habit  of  a philosopher,  inquired  Lite 
reason  why  those  plants  which  grew  of  themselves, 
and  without  any  artificial  aid,  should  coine  up  so  fast 
and  thrive  so  well,  whilst  others,  though  never  so 
carefully  cultivated,  could  scarcely  be  preserved  from 
perishing.  “ Now,”  continued  the  gardener,  44  you 
who  are  a philosopher,  pray  disclose  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  this.”  Xanthus  was.  however,  utterly  at  u loss 
for  a satisfactory  answer,  ami  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  saying,  “ That  so  Providence  had  ordered 
it  to  be.”  Here  ASsop  interfered ; and,  after  a sarcasm 
upon  the  imperfection  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in 
which  Xanthus  was  bred,  requested  to  be  permitted 
himself  to  give  the  solution.  For  what,”  said  the 
slave,  44  signifies  a general  answer  to  a general  ques- 
tion, but  an  acknowledgment  of  complete  ignorance  on 
the  subject  proposed  ?”  To  this  Xanthus  readily  con- 
sented, observing  to  the  gardener,  that  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a philosopher  to  answer  minutely  such  a 
trivial  question.  44  The  earth,  then."  said  A£sop,  44  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a real  mother  to  that 
which  she  brings  forth  out  of  her  own  bowels;  but 
she  is  only  a step- dame  in  the  production  of  those 
plants  that  are  cultivated  and  assisted,  nay,  sometimes 
even  forced  under  her  care,  by  means  of  the  sheer  in- 
dustry of  another.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  withdraw 
her  nourishment  from  the  one,  and  to  lavish  her  powers 
upon  the  other  kind  of  plants.”  This  solution  of  the 
gardener’s  question  is  said  to  have  so  delighted  him, 
that  he  not  only  refused  to  take  money  for  the  herbs 
that  had  been  bought,  but  welcomed  A£sop  to  the  pro- 
duce of  his  garden  in  future. 

A£snp  had  to  bear  with  all  the  oppressions  of  slavery: 
and  many  anecdotes,  of  dubious  authority,  are  told  of 
this  part  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  interpreted  an 
obscure  inscription,  which  had  utterly  foiled  his  master; 
and,  emboldened  by  his  success,  to  have  demanded  of 
him  what  reward  he  would  offer,  if  he  were  to  point 
out  to  him  a considerable  hidden  treasure?  44  One 
half  of  it,  and  your  liberty,”  said  Xanthus.  Possessed 
of  the  property,  however,  the  faithless  Samian  con- 
veniently forgot  the  conditions  upon  which  he  acquired 
it.  and  returned  to  the  defenceless  Aisop  menaces  and 
blows ; though  he  is  said  to  have  been  fearful  lest  lie 
should  betray  the  matter  to  King  Dionysius,  who  was 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  discovery.  On  another 
occasion,  the  wife  of  Xanthus  having  eloped  from  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  the  acerbity  of  her  disposi- 
tion, he  was  desirous  of  recalling  her,  and  £sop  un- 
dertook the  task  of  fulfilling  his  wishes.  He  prepared 
a plentiful  feast,  and  gave  it  publicly  abroad,  that  his 
master's  first  wife  having  separated  from  him,  this  en- 
tertainment was  prepared  for  a second  marriage.  The 
effect  was  as  he  had  imagined,  the  lady  immediately 
ordered  her  chariot  to  be  prepared,  and  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  husband.  At  another  time  Xanthus,  in  a 
moment  of  inebriety,  had  made  a considerable  wager 
that 44  he  would  drink  the  sea  dry,”  and,  on  becoming 
sober,  applied  to  jEsop  to  extricate  him  from  the  dif- 
ficulty into  which  he  had  involved  himself.  44  Sir,* 
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said  the  slave, " be  careful  of  Bacchus,  it  is  the  humour 
of  this  god  first  to  make  men  cheerful,  then  to  make 
them  drunk,  and  lastly  to  make  them  mad.*  lie  ex- 
horted him,  however,  to  take  courage,  and  pursue  his 
advice.  Xanthus,  accordingly,  appeared  next  day  on 
the  sea  shore,  attended  by  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
made  the  ridiculous  agreement;  41  And  now,'*  said 
he,  “ am  I ready  to  drink  the  sea  dry,  but  it  is  jom 
who  must  first  stop  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  it. 

A circumstance,  however,  at  last  occurred,  which  not 
only  liberated  :Esop  from  his  undeserved  degradation, 
but  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Samians  as  to 
elevate  him  highly  in  the  public  esteem.  He  appears, 
in  this  instance,  to  have  been  a little  more  wary  in  his 
communications  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  deter- 
mined to  assert  that  station  in  society  for  which  his 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind  so  admirably  qualified 
him.  In  common  with  all  the  surrounding  states  in 
this  semi-barbarous  age,  these  people  were  strongly 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  augury.  On  a day  of  pe- 
culiar solemnity  amongst  them,  an  eagle  had  snatched 
away  a ring  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  town  was 
engraven,  and,  after  having  carried  it  to  a considerable 
distance,  dropped  it  at  last  into  the  bosom  of  a slave. 
To  explain  this  mysterious  omen  the  philosophers  of 
Samos  were  consulted,  and,  amongst  others,  Xanthus, 


the  master  of  jEsop,  who  immediately  applied  to  him 
for  assistance.  When  all  the  sages  of  the  island  had 
been  completely  perplexed,  Xanthus  arose,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  £top,  in  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
confessing  his  ignorance,  and  recommending  them  to 
his  long-tried  slave,  as  a man  peculiarly  gifted  by 
the  gods  with  wisdom,  for  a solution  of  the  augury. 
jEsnp  was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  assembly,  but 
declined  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  He  alleged  the 
unwordiiness  of  his  condition,  and  the  serious  effects 
of  his  master's  permanent  displeasure  against  him, 
should  the  interpretation  of  the  augury  interfere  with 
any  of  his  designs.  This  objection  was  of  course  over- 
ruled, by  his  immediate  manumission  through  the 
interference  of  the  assembly,  on  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  addressed  them  as  follows  : “ The  eagle,"  said 
yEsop,  M is  a royal  bird,  and  signifies  a great  king; 
the  dropping  of  your  signet  into  the  bosom  of  a slave, 
or  one  who  has  no  power  over  himself,  denotes  the  loss 
of  your  liberties : if  you  arc  not  particularly  vigilant 
in  the  conducting  vour  affairs,  this  omen  will  but  too 
shortly  be  realised."  The  event  was  answerable  to 
vEsop's  solution  of  the  augury;  for  shortly  after, 
Crmaus,  king  of  Lydia,  commissioned  ambassadors  to 
demand  a tribute,  as  a token  of  submission  to  him, 
from  the  Samians ; and  the  successful  interpreter  of  the 
oracle  was  called  to  the  debate,  which  such  a demand 
naturally  produced.  “ The  path  of  liberty,"  observed 
the  now  honoured  sage,  “ is  narrow  and  rugged  at 
the  entrance ; but  the  further  you  advance  on  it.  the 
plainer  and  the  smoother  it  shall  be  found.*  This 
noble  sentiment  decided  the  Samians  : a defiance  was 
pronounced  against  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  his  em- 
bassy dismissed  with  contempt  When  Crmsus  learnt 
these  circumstances,  and  that  one  man,  recently  a 
slave,  had,  by  a few  words  only,  induced  the  boldness 
of  this  measure,  be  sent  to  the  Samians,  offering  them 
peace  and  independence,  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing up  fsop,  tne  instigator  to  the  threatened  war.  To 
this  the  sage  himself  offered  his  instant  acquiescence, 


but  first  admonished  the  Samians  on  the  improvidence  AfUop. 
of  purchasing  peace  by  sending  away  those  counsel- 
lors  in  whom  consisted  their  chief  defence ; and  on  A,  M. 
this,  it  is  said,  lie  first  introduced  the  well-known  fable  3434. 
of  the  Wolves  and  the  Sheep  who  gave  up  their  only  — 
defenders,  the  Dogs.  This  apologue,  so  well  applied, 
determined  the  people  again  to  resist  the  demands  of 
Croesus ; a tribute  of  regard  for  .E*op  which  emboldened 
him  to  a patriotic  step  for  the  future  stability  of  their 
state,  which  is  not  exceeded  in  personal  courage  or 
address  in  all  history.  He  suddenly  departed  from  Succ***  *< 
Samos,  and  presented  himself  at  the  Lydiau  camp.  t!w  Lydian 
•*  I come  not  here,  great  king,*  said  he  toCrarsus,  “ 
the  condition  of  a man  abandoned  or  giveu  up  by  his 
country,  but  of  my  own  will  appear  before  you,  with 
this  only  request,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  me  the  ho- 
nour of  your  royal  ear  before  you  condemn  me.”  He 
then  addressed  the  monarch  in  the  elegant  fable  of 
the  Captive  Grasshopper,  who  begged  for  life  upon 
this  simple  plea  : “ that  all  her  business  was  her  song, 
and  that  her  death  could  bring  no  possible  advantage 
to  her  possessor.**  The  generous  monarch  felt  the  force 
of  the  appeal,  and  not  only  pardoned  the  petitioner, 
but  desired  him  to  ask  any  further  favour  within  his 
wishes.  jEsop  was  not  forgetful  of  those  who  had 
been  his  deliverers  from  slavery,  and  might  almost  be 
called  his  countrymen;  he  implored  the  king’s  good- 
will toward  the  Samians,  and  obtained  them  a grant  of 
permanent  peace  and  favour  under  the  royal  signet. 

.Esop  hastened  to  Samos  with  the  welcome  news,  and  a 
statue  was  decreed  to  his  honour  in  return  for  his  im- 
portant services.  He  then  returned  to  the  court  of 
Lydia,  and  entered  upon  a still  more  extensive  career 
of  lame ; he  became  a public  counsellor  of  the  state, 
and  the  distinguished  and  permanent  favourite  of  I<»  favour 
Croesus ; under  whose  patronage,  and  for  whose  in-  Cn»- 
struction  and  amusement,  he  composed  many  of  those  "“** 
apologues  that  have  been  handed  down,  under  his 
name,  from  age  to  age,  and  through  the  languages  of 
all  civilized  countries,  to  the  present  day. 

Esop  now,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  thirsted  for 
new  opportunities  of  observation,  and  obtained  leave 
to  travel.  His  ultimate  and  principal  object  was  to 
visit  the  famous  city  of  Babylon,  then  in  its  meridian 
splendour,  and  to  the  king  of  which  he  had  procured 
a recommendation  from  Crcesus,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  him.  In  the  way  to  Babylon,  Esop  traversed  the  Hi*  *7***1*. 
rising  states  of  Greece,  and  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  several  of  the  cities  where  he  abode.  At  the  villa 
of  Periandcr,  near  Corinth,  he  met  the  Seven  Sages, 
whose  fame  was  at  that  time  at  its  zenith,  and  con- 
tended with  them  on  the  question  of  the  best  form  of 
government,  Esop  alone  preferring  a monarchy  to  that 
of  any  other.  With  Solon  he  appears  to  have  been 
previously  acquainted,  upon  the  visit  of  that  legislator 
to  the  court  of  Crcesus,  when  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised him  (on  his  being  neglected  at  court)  41  to  make 
his  visits  to  kings  as  pleasant,  or  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible,” to  which  the  more  rigid  Grecian  philosopher 
replied,  41  or,  rather  as  seldom,  or  as  profitable  as 
possible."  When  he  visited  Athens,  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Pisistratus,  he.  admonished  the  discon- 
tented citizens  that  they  should  rather  bear  the  slight 
evils  of  which  they  complained,  than  seek  an  unknown 
and  perhaps  an  intolerable  change  ; and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  it  dial  he  related  the  famous  tale  of  the  Frogs 
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Binemphy.  minting  a King,  and  who,  discontented  with  their  harm-  the  plants  of  the  field  ; the  improvement  of  our  reason 
less  log-sovereign,  were  punished  by  Jupiter  for  their  assimilates  us  to  angels;  the  neglect  of  it  changes  us 
a.  m.  oscillatory  disposition  by  the  tyranny  of  the  direful  into  beasts.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  only  perms-  A-  M* 
3434.  stork.  nent  and  inviolable  good ; hut  the  study  ot  these,  3434. 

bTc.  JEsop  at  last  reached  the  dominions  of  Labynetus,  without  the  practice,  is  nothing.  Think  not,  however,  n.  c. 
57o!  king  ot  Babylon,  where  his  talent  at  solving  enigmas  that  asperity  of  aspect  necessarily  designates  wisdom ; 570. 

t and  au&ur'e®  produced  him  ample  rewards  and  rc-  for  wisdom  makes  us  serious,  but  not  severe.  It  is 
r.ab/loa.  putation.  Secure  of  a comfortable  subsistence,  he  one  degree  of  virtue  not  to  be  vicious.  Keep  thy 
next  sought  for  an  equivalent  to  the  natural  affections  faith  with  all  men ; and  avoid  a lie  to  man,  for  that 
of  life,  by  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  connec-  is  an  offence  to  God.  Measure  your  words ; for  gTeat 
tion,  not  uncommon  in  those  days.  He  adopted  as  talkers  have  no  respect  for  either  honesty  or  truth, 
his  son  and  heir  a promising  youth  of  the  name  of  Frequent  the  society  of  good  men,  for  the  sake  of  their 
Ennus,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  treated  him  with  manners,  as  well  as  their  virtues.  Be  careful  of  the 
peculiar  ingratitude.  Ennus  forged  his  adopted  father’s  worldly  maxim  that  there  is  sometimes  good  in  evil ; 
name  and  seal  to  a paper  containing  the  plan  of  a plot  for  profitable  knavery  and  starving  honesty  is  a mistake; 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who,  giving  way  instantly  virtue  and  justice  are  ever  eventually  productive  of 
to  his  rage,  and  not  imagining  the  falsehood  of  the  ac-  good  and  profit.  Admit  not  that  restless  passion, 
cuser,  immediately  ordered  the  execution  of  ./Esop.  curiosity  for  the  affairs  of  others,  but  attend  to  your 
From  death,  however,  the  sage  was  rescued  by  some  own  business.  Speak  ill  of  no  one ; and  no  more  in- 
itoble  friends,  who  yet  were  obliged  to  conceal  him  dulge  in  the  hearing  of  calumnies  than  be  the  instru- 
from  the  public  vengeance  by  a close  confinement,  ment  of  reporting  them;  for  those  who  love  the  one, 
Labynetus  soon  had  reason  to  repent  his  rashness  commonly  practise  the  other.  Intend  honestly,  and 
in  depriving  himself  of  so  useful  a counsellor,  with-  leave  the  event  to  God.  Despair  not  in  adversity,  and 
out  having  given  him  the  chance  of  acquittal  by  a hear-  exult  not  in  prosperity,  for  every  thing  is  changeable, 
ing;  for  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  having  sent  to  Babylon  There  are  three  things  of  which  you  will  never  repent — 
requesting  to  be  supplied  with  an  architect  “ whocould  being  early  and  industrious  at  your  business;  learning 
build  a tower  whicn  should  hang  in  the  air,  and  with  a good  tilings;  and  obliging  good  men.  Remember 
philosopher  who  could  resolve  all  difficult  questions’’  that  is  done  best  which  is  done  in  season ; watch  thore- 
(this  kind  of  practice  forming  at  that  time  one  of  the  fore  for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Love  and  honour 
principal  amusements  of  a court),  Labynetus  was  »m-  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates ; for  they  who  punish 
mediately  reminded  of  the  qualifications  of  JEsop,  whom  the  guilty  and  protect  the  innocent  form  the  band  which 
he  esteemed  capable  of  performing  all  the  wishes  of  his  holds  society  together.**  Such  are  the  lessons  of  mo* 
Egyptian  ally.  On  expressing  sorrow  for  his  unknown  rality  and  wisdom  which  are  attributed  to  JEsop  in 
fate,  the  friends  of  the  sage  produced  him  to  the  joyful  his  adopted  character  as  a parent;  but  tj»e  object  of 
and  repentant  monarch  in  the  rags  and  sanalid  appear-  his  anxious  cares  appe  ars  to  have  ill  requited  them  : 
ance  of  a prison,  and  jEsop  quickly  cleared  himself  from  his  life  was  a scene  of  rebellion  and  debauchery,  al- 
all  suspicion  of  guilt,  labynetus,  in  just  revenge,  would  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  last  a penitent,  and 
now  have  sacrificed  his  treacherous  accuser,  but  .Esop  to  have  died  in  all  the  bitterness  of  remorse  for  his 
procured  Ins  pardon,  and  even  again  restored  him  to  ingratitude  to  .Esop. 

his  own  wonted  favour.  A£sop  then  departed  for  In  well-earned  prosperity,  a favourite  with  the 
Egypt  with  the  ambassadors  of  Amasis;  hut  although  monarch,  and  loved  and  respected  by  his  private  con- 
he  seems  readily  to  have  undertaken  the  obscure  offices  nections,  .Esop  now  appears  to  have  passed  many 
required,  in  which  way  he  performed  them  we  are  years  at  Babylon;  and  when  he  at  last  obtained  a 

not  told;  he  appears  to  have  soon  returned  to  Babylon,  forced  permission  to  revisit  Greece,  It  was  only  on  the  Ls^^. 

where  he  was  much  occupied  in  the  education  of  express  condition  of  an  early  return  to  that  city.  Asnrytu 
Ennus.  Amongst  his  precepts  we  find  the  following  he  again  passed  through  the  various  cities  of  the  pe- Greece, 
fragments  of  no  common  mind:  “ Worship  God,  ninsula,  he  resumed  his  former  habit  of  delivering  his 
Hiipn*  my  son!”  said  lie,  “with  care,  with  reverence,  and  sentiments  byway  of  fable,  until  he  is  said  to  have 

cepi*.  with  a sincerity  of  heart,  void  of  all  hypocrisy  or  been  barbarously  ’ assassinated  by  the  inhabitants  of 

ostentation;  for  know  that  he  is  omnipotent  as  he  Delphi. 

is  true.  Have  a care  even  of  your  most  private  ac-  The  object  of  the  Phrygian  sage  in  visiting  this  city 
tions  and  thoughts;  for  God  always  sees  you,  and  in  his  last  journey  is  related  differently  by  different 
against  you  your  conscience  is  always  ready  to  bear  historians.  Some  have  stated,  that,  satisfied  with 
witness.  Prudence,  as  well  as  nature  dictates,  that  his  travels,  he  arrived  at  length  at  the  court  of  bis 
while  you  do  all  the  good  in  your  power  to  all  persons  first  patron  and  protector,  Croesus,  intending  to  make 
whatever,  you  should  pay  the  same  honour  to  your  Lydia  his  future  home;  and  that  when  resettled 
parents  which  you  expect  your  children  should  pay  to  there,  and  under  the  accustomed  favour  of  the  king, 
you ; and  prefer  your  relations  before  strangers  in  the  he  was  deputed  by  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
exercise  of  your  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  where  you  on  some  important  occasion,  a circumstance  accord- 
cannot  be  beneficial  be  not  ruinous  to  any  one.  Words  ing  with  the  well-known  fact  of  the  unusual  par- 
signify  actions  and  thoughts ; there  must  be  no  impurity  tiality  and  liberality  of  Croesus  to  this  famous  oracle, 
in  either.  Be  careful  of  childish  or  impotent  affections;  Others  report,  that  his  own  curiosity  and  thirst  for 
but  follow  the  dictates  of  your  reason,  and  you  are  general  knowledge  led  our  fabulist  thither,  and  a dc- 
safo.  Be  still  assiduous  to  learn,  as  long  as  any  thing  sire  to  consult  the  oracle  on  some  personal  affairs, 
is  left  unknown  to  you ; and  value  wisdom  before  But,  whatever  were  his  objects,  his  disappointment 
money.  The  human  mind  requires  cultivation  as  do  at  the  barbarous  manners  of  die  people,  and  at  the 
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Bingnpby.  oracle  itself ; his  consequent  sarcasms,  and  his  death, 
w~v-Oare  uniformly  related.  On  his  arrival  at  Delphi, 
A.  then  a place  held  sacred  throughout  Greece,  he 
3434.  found  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  expected  to  sec 
deserving  of  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  for 
570  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  deeply  immersed  in 
pride,  avarice,  and  barbarism.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  did  not  conceal  his  sentiments  concerning 
them,  but  allowed  his  contempt  and  aversion  to  be- 
romc  publicly  apparent,  although  clothed  in  his 
usual  allegory.  “ I find,"  said  he,  4‘  the  curiosity 
that  brought  me  hither  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the 
expectation  of  those  who,  whilst  standing  on  the 
shore,  see  something  at  a distance  which  the  wind  and 
the  waves  are  floating  towards  them  ; they  imagine  it 
to  be  of  considerable  bulk  or  value;  but  upon  its  ap- 
proaching nearer,  they  discover  it  at  last  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a heap  of  floating  sticks,  weeds,  and  rub- 
bish.” This  censure,  it  should  seem,  was  levelled  not 
at  the  lower  class  of  the  Delphian  people  only,  but 
likewise  at  the  magistracy,  and  perhaps  at  the  juggles 
of  the  famous  oracle  issclf;  the  cheats  and  extortions 
attendant  upon  which,  cannot  be  supposed  altogether 
to  have  escaped  the  penetrating  intellect  of  /Esop. 

Jealous  of  their  reputation,  and  well  knowing  the 
credit  with  which  the  fabulist  was  received  by  princes 
and  states  of  the  first  importance,  and  those  by  whom 
the  Delphian  oracle  was,  until  then,  highly  reverenced, 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  the  priests  of 
the  temple,  resolved  to  silence  the  censures  of  £sop, 
by  depriving  him  of  life.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  he  should  appear  to  the  public  eye  to  deserve  the 
ignominious  death  they  meant  to  inflict  on  him,  and 
tue  philosophic  traveller  had  already  quitted  Delphi 
to  depart,  when  he  was  seized  only  a few  mites  from 
the  town,  on  a charge  of  sacrilege,  Avsop  at  first 
ridiculed  the  accusation,  but  the  conspirators  had  laid 
their  plot  too  sure.  They  had  secreted  amongst  his 
baggage,  for  no  benevolent  design,  a golden  cup  which 
belonged  to  the  temple,  and  there,  on  inspection,  it  was 
found.  This  apparent  proof  of  .^sop’s  guilt  was  not  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  in  vain ; they  were  much  enraged  ; 
and  the  court  at  which  he  was  afterwards  regularly  tried, 
condemned  him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a rock. 
A2sop,  to  whom  kings,  states,  and  cities  of  the  greatest 
celebrity  had  listened  with  admiration,  could  now  with 
considerable  difficulty  obtain  a hearing  for  the  few 
words  i»  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the  artifice 
under  which  his  character  was  for  the  first  time  im- 
peached. But  in  vain  : he  was  hurried  to  execution. 
On  the  road,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
diverting  their  attention  for  awhile  from  its  immediate 
object;  and,  evading  those  who  held  him,  to  have  escaped 
to  a neighbouring  altar.  From  hence,  however,  he  was 
dragged,  witli  the  remark,  that  those  who  robbed  their 
sanctuaries  were  not  entitled  to  protection  from  them; 


when  he  made  another  and  final  attempt  to  move  their 
compassion  or  awaken  their  justice,  in  the  fable  of 
F.agle,  the  Hare,  and  the  Beetle;  and  to  prove  to  them  a.  m. 
that  injustice  always  meets  with  its  due  punishment,  3434. 
though  practised  by  the  strong  upon  the  weakest  of  crea-  B7" 
tures.  “ Nor  are  you," continued  the  unhappy  sage,  “ to  570. 
flatter  yourselves  that  the  prophaners  of  the  holy  altars, 
and  the  oppressors  of  the  guiltless,  can  ever  ultimately 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  gods."  All  this  served  but 
the  more  to  ennge  his  already  exasperated  judges,  and 
the  furious  and  unthinking  multitude.  They  dragged 
him  forward  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  last  words  he 
uttered  were  characteristic  of  his  history.  He  likened 
his  miserable  lot  to  that  of  un  old  man  who  had  falleu 
into  a pit,  together  with  some  asses;  both  he  and  the 
beasts  having  been  beaten  out  of  their  road  by  the 
violence  of  a tempest,  the  animals,  when  they  found 
themselves  precipitated  into  this  cavern,  and  confined 
to  its  narrow  boundaries,  began  to  Lick  the  aged  tra- 
veller, and  gave  him  his  death  wounds.  “ Unhappy 
wretch  that  1 am,”  exclaimed  AEsop,  in  the  person  of 
this  old  man,  “ since  die  1 must,  it  is  doubly  hard  to 
die  my  means  of,  and  surrounded  by,  these  asses,  the 
most  senseless  of  beasts ! to  suffer  death  unjustly  were 
enough  calamitous,  but  for  it  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  a barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  alike  devoid 
of  humanity,  honour,  hospitality,  or  justice;— ye  gods, 
permit  not  my  innocent  death  to  pass  unavenged!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  harangue,  the  impatient  multitude 
precipitated  him  from  the  rock,  and  he  fell  lifeless  at  Hi»  dcatk. 
its  base.  Thus  perished,  as  he  had  lived,  the  sage  and 
celebrated  zfvsop,  mixing  wisdom  with  wit,  entertain- 
ment with  instruction. 

The  veneration  with  which  the  cliaracter  of  iEsop 
has  been  generally  regarded  by  the  historians  of  his 
time,  cannot  perhaps,  be  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  their  ascribing  a dreadful  plague,  with  wh'ch 
the  Delphians  were  shortly  afterwards  visited,  to  the 
outrage  thus  committed  on  the  hospitality  peculiarly 
due  to  great  men,  and  their  impiety  to  the  Gods. 

This  the  Pythoness  herself  declared  to  be  but  justice 
upon  them  for  their  crime,  and  directed  a public  atone- 
ment to  be  made  for  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this 
clamorous  and  capricious  people,  soon  after  his  death, 
erected  a pyramid  to  the  memory  of  £sop.  It  was 
also  a tradition  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  that  the 
conspirators  by  whose  wicked  contrivance  he  fell*  so 
severely  suffered  the  stings  of  conscience,  that  they 
slew  themselves  in  remorse  ; — a circumstance  which  is 
reported  to  have  giveu  pleasure  to  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  the  Greeks  around.  Socrates  is  said  to 
have  amused  and  consoled  himself,  in  several  of  the 
serious  hours  he  spent  in  prison,  shortly  before  he  suf- 
fered, by  rendering  several  of  the  compositions  of  .Csop 
into  familiar  verse. 
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The  life  and  character  of  the  Jewish  Prophet  Daniel 
were  so  evidently  associated  with  the  changes  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  that  we  slightly  anticipated  the 
regular  order  of  events  in  placing  our  record  of  them 
in  this  Work  immediately  after  the  Life  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. We  now  return  to  the  contemplation  of  one 
of  the  last  among  the  series  of  Prophetic  lights  that 
adorned  the  darkest  Ages  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
in  the  character  and  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  who 
was  also  the  earliest  Prophet  of  the  Babylonish  cap* 
tivity  itself,  and  connected  with  the  several  stages  of  its 
completion. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  Prophet,  like  that  which  the 
Poets  have  assigned  to  Cassandra,  always  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  never  to  be  believed  ; and,  in  the  clearest  exhi- 
bitions of  impending  judgment,  to  find  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  adage,  " whom  God  will  destroy,  he  first  de- 
prives of  understanding."  One  could  be  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Poets  of  antiquity  had  copied  the  charac- 
ter of  their  celebrated  Prophetess  from  that  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  so  entirely  do  they  agree  in  temper  and  in 
circumstances.  In  both  we  find  an  inflexible  integrity, 
never  yielding  to  threatening*  and  penalties  : in  both  a 
high  spirit  of  patriotism,  pouring  out  its  illimitable  griefs — 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! lend  me  ten  thousand  eyas, 

And  I will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears  ! 
in  both  a participation  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
foresaw,  but  could  not  ward  off ; and  a large  personal 
share  in  the  miseries  of  a captivity,  ever  before  their 
own  eyes,  but  never  to  be  impressed  upon  othera.  In 
whatever  sense  the  Ancients  might  have  used  their 
adage,  it  is  employed  here  only  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  relative 
to  their  approaching  destruction,  undoubtedly  accele- 
rated its  accomplishment,  and  rendered  its  conse- 
quences inevitable.  A melancholy  illustration  of  this 
position  will  appear  as  we  detail  the  leading  features 
of  the  life  of  this  Prophet ; which  will  also  furnish  some 
additional  circumstances  accompanying  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  of  Jodah. 

Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  one  of  the  Priests 
of  Anafhoth,  in  Benjamin.  He  affirms  himself  to  have 
been  set  apart  from  his  birth  to  his  difficult  and  glo- 
rious office,  and  his  pretensions  are  well  supported  by 
the  fact  that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  he  could  have  been 
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only  about  fourteen  years  old.  Terrified  at  so  awful 
and  hazardous  a commission,  at  an  age  so  immature,  ’ ~ 
in  times  ao  dangerous,  he  would  have  excused  himself 
from  his  arduous  task  ; but  his  appointment  was  rati- 
fied by  new  charges,  and,  sustained  by  correspondent 
promises,  he  entered  upon  his  office,  which  he  exercised 
until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans, 
through  a period  of  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  about  two  years 
after  the  captivity.  Of  his  private  history  little  can  be 
ascertained  as  apart  from  the  public  affairs  of  his  Coun- 
try; and  that  which  is  blended  with  them  presents  ua 
only  a series  of  privations  and  persecutions. 

The  privations  of  the  Prophets  extended  over  all  Kwrly  elec- 
their  circumstances,  and  reached  to  the  most  endearing  ^ 
relations  of  human  life.  They  were  obliged  lo  con-  Wl  B ^ 
form  in  their  diet  and  manucr  of  living  to  such  severities  ggg' 
as  might  best  prefigure  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  strait-  Private  * 
ness  of  a siege,  and  the  miseries  of  war— of  all  of  which  hitfory. 
they  were  appointed  as  tokens — and  they  were  often  Privations, 
required  to  sacrifice  to  their  Prophetic  duties  and  sta- 
tion their  domestic  and  social  ties  and  comforts.  Thus 
Jeremiah  not  only  sharer!  the  horrors  of  war  and  cap- 
tivity with  his  People,  but  yielded  many  indulgences 
yet  within  his  power,  as  a type  of  impending  judgment, 
and  was  even  forbidden  to  marry.  We  huve  already 
seen,  in  the  account  of  Hoses,  that  Prophet's  choice 
directed  by  the  circumstances  to  be  symbolized  rather 
than  by  his  inclinations;  when  that  which  was  allowed 
by  hb  Country  waa  strictly  enjoined  upon  him — a tem- 
porary marriage  with  a woman  of  loose  character.  And 
we  shall  hereafter  see  Ezekiel  suffering  the  severest 
domestic  loss — a wife  of  his  choice,  "the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  taken  away  at  a stroke” — as  a sign  of  the  sudden 
disruption  of  all  social  ties,  about  to  be  produced  by 
the  calamities  hanging  over  the  Jewish  nation.  These, 
and  similar  circumstances,  rendered  the  Prophetic 
office  not  an  enviable  distinction ; and  fully  account  for 
the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  generally  undertaken, 
of  which  Jeremiah  is  ail  example.  A post  of  so  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  distinctions  of  which, 
purely  of  a spiritual  kind,  were  hidden  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  peril,  could  have  no  fascinations  for  an  ambitions 
spirit,  and  would  effectually  repreas  every  attempt  at 
deception,  since  no  impostor  conld  be  willing  to  hazard 
so  much  for  an  uncertain  renown.  Some  men  can 
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better  encounter  perils  than  endure  privations — they 
will  brave  danger,  but  cannot  practise  self-denial.  The 
Prophets  were  inured  to  both  ; they  were  prepared  for 
persecution  by  habitual  poverty,  restraint,  and  resigna- 
tion; they  had  been  taught,  by  repeated  and  painful 
trials,  to  submit  their  will  wholly  to  the  will  of  God,  to 
relinquish,  without  murmuring,  their  dearest  interests, 
und  to  sacrifice  private  feeling  to  the  public  welfare. 
These  privations  were  followed  by  persecutions  as  bit- 
ter as  they  were  unmerited  Jeremiah  was  premonished 
as  to  the  character  of  his  glorious  but  painful  career, 
and  encouraged  to  meet  its  severest  afflictions.  He 
who  called  him  to  the  field  girded  him  for  the  fight, 
but  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  sharpness  of  the  con- 
flict. " Behold,  I have  made  thee,  this  day,  a defenced 
city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls  against  the 
whole  land” — '*  and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they 
shall  not  prevail  against  thee  ; for  I am  with  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee."  After  such  a premonition, 
we  are  prepared  for  a life  of  suffering  and  sorrow  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; we 
expect  to  find  great  mental  qualities  and  distinguished 
virtues  developing  themselves  in  situations  of  unequalled 
peril,  and  finally  triumphing  over  calumny  and  cala- 
mity. Such  conclusions  are  fully  justified  in  the  che- 
quered life  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God. 

The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  turn  upon  two  points 
— the  sins  of  Judah,  and  its  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. These  are  the  great  incidents,  presented  in  a 
variety  of  forms  and  an  amazing  amplitude  of  detail; 
the  other  subjects  of  his  predictions  are  incidental  and 
collateral.  They  were  conveyed  partly  by  preaching, 
and  partly  in  writing ; before  the  captivity,  he  himself 
delivered  them,  from  his  own  lips,  at  different  times,  be- 
fore all  ranks  in  various  places — after  that  event,  they 
were  propagated  by  writing  exclusively. 

His  commission  opened  with  a vision  of  "a  rod  of 
an  almond-tree" — the  rod,  u symbol  of  punishment — 
the  tree  of  which  it  was  made,  a signal  of  its  near  ap- 
proach ; the  almond-tree,  being  the  most  forward  of 
all  trees,  is  called,  in  Hebrew,  the  ha*ty  tree,  and  be- 
came a proper  and  impressive  sign  of  impending  and 
swift  destruction.*  This  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
vision  of  u a seelhing-pot,*’  with  its  aspect  4*  toward  the 
norlh  ;H  the  boiling  vessel  prefiguring  the  internal  com- 
motions which  should  arise  in  the  State,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Jewish  nation  should  be 
melted  and  consumed  ; and  the  direction  of  the  face  of 
the  pot  towards  the  north,  distinctively  pointing  out 
from  what  quarter  the  affliction  should  come.  Thence 
he  proceeded,  as  he  was  inspired  by  Prophetic  impulses, 
to  reprove  the  inhabitants  of  his  Country  for  their  idol- 
atry ; and  to  show  them  that  they  not  only  had  broken 
the  ties  of  gratitude  arising  out  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  Deity,  but  that  they  had  committed  an  out- 
rage unknown  to  the  heathen  world,  by  an  act  of  reli- 
gious infidelity  never  practised  among  the  nations  to- 
wards their  idols.  “ For,  pass  over  the  isles  of  Chiltim, 
and  see  ; and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently, 
and  sec  if  there  be  such  a thing ; hath  a nation  changed 
their  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  ? but  iny  People  have 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit!  Be 
astonished,  O ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid, 
be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord !"  This  short,  but 


* See  Autoxo-Tnaa,  Miscellaneous  Division. 


glowing  passage,  will  serve  to  show  the  mingled  ardour  Jeremiah, 
and  tenderness,  fidelity  and  compassion,  which  charac-  ‘ 
terize  the  predictions  of  this  Writer.  Among  other  things, 
he  threatens  them  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of 
Egypt,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  placed  so  much  con- 
fidence, as  they  had  before  been  disappointed  in  Assyria. 

Tire  power  of  Chaldea  was  collediug  itself  gradually  to 
overwhelm  that  once  proud  and  flourishing  Empire 
with  a blow  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered. 

He  describes  the  idolatry  of  Israel,  under  the  strong 
image  of  whoredom ; and  warns  Judah,  that  as  she  had 
partaken  of  the  crime,  she  must  share  the  punishment ; 
yet  the  penalty  is  pronounced  with  reluctance  and  infi- 
nite pity,  and  is  qualified  by  many  unexpected  mitiga- 
tions. The  Father  of  the  families  of  the  whole  Earth, 
when  He  rises  to  punish  His  guilty  children,  never 
forgets  His  paternal  character;  and  teaches  His  Pro- 
phets to  mingle  promises  with  threatening*,  mercy  with 
judgment,  and  lamentations  with  accusations.  This  is 
a spirit  pervading  Scripture  Prophecy,  but  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 

While  the  Prophet  was  pleading  with  his  apostate 
and  profligate  Country,  foretelling  its  dangers,  urging 
it  to  repentance,  and  blending  all  the  affections  of  a Thraatmed 
patriot  with  the  fidelity  of  a Prophet,  that  ungrateful 
Country  was  plotting  his  destruction  ; his  very  relatives  lwl 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  ; and,  in  his  native 
place,  the  town  of  Anaihoth,  one  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Priesthood,  they  threatened  to  make  him  the  victim 
of  the  universal  resentment.  He  was  unaware  of  this 
perfidious  purpose,  until  it  wasdivinely  revealed  to  him  ; 
and  his  enemies  were,  at  the  same  lime,  threatened,  that, 
in  consequence,  they  themselves  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed when  the  day  of  visitation  should  come. 

These  predictions  having  been  delivered  in  words  Symbol  of 
only,  were  followed  by  fresh  symbols.  The  Prophet  < be  linen 
was  commanded  to  gird  his  loins  with  a linen  girdle  ; girdle, 
then  to  divest  himself  of  it,  and  to  hide  it  “ in  a hole 
of  the  rock*  by  the  river  Euphrates,  where,  wheu  tile 
tide  flowed,  it  would  be  wet,  and  when  it  ebbed,  would 
be  left  dry,  and  by  this  alternation  would  more  speedily 
decay.  After  many  days,  he  was  commanded  to  take 
it  out  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  concealed,  and  display 
it  before  the  People.  He  found  it  utterly  spoiled.  The 
girdle,  being  an  ornamental  part  of  oriental  dress,  was 
chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the  glory  of  the  Jews,  and  its 
decay  became,  therefore,  the  image  of  the  destruction 
of  their  prosperity.  " Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; after  this 
mauner  will  I mar  the  pride  of  Judah,  and  the  great 
pride  of  Jerusalem."  Further,  by  the  figure  of  bottles 
filled  with  wine,  either  chosen  as  a proverbial  expression 
of  plenty,  or  as  a reproof  for  their  debauchery,  he  was 
commanded  to  foreshow  the  excess  of  their  approaching 
misery. 

These  indications  of  divine  displeasure  were  followed  Followed  by 
by  a grievous  famine,  described  with  fearful  accuracy,  a famine. 1 
yet  in  language  truly  poetical.  “ Judah  mourncth, 
and  the  gates  thereof  languish ; they  are  black  unto 
the  ground  ; and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  is  gone  up.  And 
their  Nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters: 
they  came  to  the  pits,  and  found  no  water ; they  re- 
turned with  the  vessels  empty  : they  were  ashamed  and 
confounded,  and  covered  their  heads.  Because  the 
ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth,  the 
ploughmen  were  ashamed  ; they  covered  their  heads. 

Yea,  the  hind  also  calved  in  the  field,  and  forsook  it, 
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Biognp hy.  because  there  was  no  grass.  And  the  wild  asses  did 
stand  in  the  high  places,  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons  ; their  eyes  did  Tail,  because  there  was  no 
grass.”  About  this  time  also,  Jeremiah  received  the 
command  that  he  should  not  marry,  which  seems,  in 
this  instance,  to  have  been  to  him  a merciful  prohibi- 
tion, while  it  was  a signal  to  his  Countrymen  that  this 
terrible  dearth  under  which  they  languished  was  but 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  "Thou  shall  not  take  thee 
a wife,  neither  sh&lt  thou  have  sons  and  daughters  in 
this  place.  For  thus  saitb  the  Lord  concerning  the 
sons,  and  concerning  the  daughters,  that  are  born  in 
this  place,  and  concerning  their  mothers  that  bare 
Command-  them,  and  concerning  their  fathers  that  begat  them  in 
not  to  |an(j  . they  shall  die  of  grievous  deaths ; they  shall 
murf  * not  ^ lamented,  neither  shall  they  be  buried ; but 

they  shall  he  as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and 
they  shall  be  consumed  by  the  sword,  and  by  famine ; 
and  their  carcase.es  shall  be  meal  fo?  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven, and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth.**  The  repetitions 
in  the  opening  of  this  prediction,  which  souud  so  unne- 
cessary to  an  English  ear,  are  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  which  should  be  judged  by  its  own 
character,  and  not  condemned  because  of  the  apparent 
languor  of  reiteration  in  a mere  prose  translation. 
The  painful  circumstances  which  demanded  thia  relin- 
huifthtnent  of  conjugal  charity  are  further  enforced  by 
a strict  injunction  that  no  one  should  bemoan  or  lament 
the  dead — a prohibition  the  more  striking  because  of 
the  loud  and  public  mournings  which  characterised 
oriental  nations,  and  the  Jews  among  others  : but  the 
reason  was  as  affecting  as  it  was  apparent,  the  impend- 
ing calamities  of  the  Jews  would  be  so  multiplied  a* 
to  leave  no  time,  nor  opportunity,  nor  inch  nation,  for 
such  external  tokens  of  sorrow — even  when  their 
greatest  men  fell — so  common  would  affliction  become, 
and  so  nearly  would  it  touch  every  individual.  “ Both 
the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land  ; they 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shsll  men  lament  for  them.” 
On  the  same  principle,  all  festivity  and  hilarity  are 
forbidden  to  tits  Prophet.  Those  who  rejoiced  were 
insensible  of  their  danger ; but  he,  the  messenger 
of  evil  tidings,  before  whom  futurity  was  unveiled 
in  all  its  appalling  features  could  have  but  little  in- 
clination to  join  in  assemblies  of  mirth  ; indeed  they 
were  absolutely  proscribed,  so  far  aa  related  to  himselC 
The  reason  for  this  privaliou  is  also  given  ; " For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel : Behold, 
I will  cause  to  cease  out  of  this  place  in  your  eyes,  and 
in  your  days,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride.” 

■Shallum, or  These  predictions  and  others,  contained  in  the  first 

Jehomha*.  seventeen  chapters  of  this  Prophet,  were  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah  ; those  which  im- 
mediately follow,  it  has  been  thought,  were  given  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  by 
Jeremiah  and  in  the  Chronicles,  but  the  name  by  which 
he  is  belter  known  is  Jeboahaz.  Josiah  having  died 
in  battle  against  the  King  of  Egypt,  Archbishop  Usher 
thinks  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  basic,  lest  Pha- 
raoh-necho  ahould  surprise  them  before  they  had  made 
their  election  ; but  lhaL  they  first  changed  his  name, 
considering  that  of  Shallum  unfortunate,  the  only  King 
of  Israel  of  that  name  having  been  slain  in  the  first 
month  of  bis  reign.  Jchoahas  reigned,  however,  no 
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more  than  three  months,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Jeremiah; 
Egyptian  conqueror.  In  this  short  period,  some  impor- 
tant  predictions  were  communicated  by  the  Prophet. 

They  also  opened  with  a type.  He  was  commanded  to 
go  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and  watch  the  process 
of  his  work.  As  the  Prophet  looked  on,  one  of  the 
clay  vessels  became  broken  before  he  had  completed 
it,  and  he  re-moulded  it.  Jeremiah  was  instructed  to 
employ  this  image  in  explaining  to  the  House  of  Israel 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  them  ; at  whose 
entire  and  exclusive  disposal  they  were  as  day  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter ; aud  further,  that  ihe  breaking  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  formation  of  another  of  the  same 
clay,  was  a signal  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because  broEmvei 
of  their  iniquities,  and  the  substitution  of  another  Peo-  sd. 
pie  for  them.  To  render  the  figure  the  more  impressive, 
and  to  give  it  due  publicity,  he  was  commanded  to  take 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  having  assembled  the  Priests, 

Elders,  and  People,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnoin,  to  declare 
the  impending  destruction  of  the  notion,  and  to  dash 
the  vessel  in  pieces,  os  a sign  thereof,  before  their  faces. 

Having  discharged  this  commission,  he  returned  to  the 
Temple,  to  confirm  yet  more  publicly  what  he  had  just 
predicted.  It  appears  that  u new  plot  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  ; and  this  renewed  testimony  against 
the  vices  of  his  Countrymen,  together  with  the  unwel- 
come repetition  of  their  danger,  added  fiercer  fury  to 
their  displeasure,  ami  furnished  occasion  to  Pashur,  the  Pashm's 
Governor  of  the  Temple,  to  gratify  his  malice,  by  alrik-  violence, 
ing  the  Prophet  and  confining  him  in  the  stocks.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  passions ! 

When  he  came  the  next  day  to  release  the  persecuted 
Seer,  lie  received  the  fearful  tidings  that  he  should  wit- 
ness ihe  death  of  all  his  dearest  friends  by  the  sword  ; 
that  he  himself  should  go  into  captivity  with  all  his 
family,  never  more  to  return  ; that  he  should  die  in 
Bubylun,  and  be  buried  there — in  token  of  which  he 
was  named,  by  Jeremiah,  Ma^or-ntixtabid — a terrur 
round  about  ,*  " For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I will 
make  thee  a terror  to  thyself  and  to  all  thy  friends." 

Pharaoh-necho,  now  returning  from  his  successful  Pharaoh- 
expedition  against  Carchemish,  imposed  a tribute  upon  ncchoand 
the  Jews,  and  deposed  Jehoahax,  placing  upon  the  Jeboiakua, 
throne  Eliakim,  his  brother,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Jehoiakim ; and  taking  with  him  the  dispossessed 
monarch  into  Egypt.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  new 
Sovereign,  Jeremiah  took  occasion  to  exhort  his  Coun- 
trymen and  their  Nobles  to  repentance,  mid  to  remind 
them  of  the  alternative.  These  admonitions  had  no 
influence  over  the  youthful  monarch  or  his  degenerate 
Court  The  Prophet  then  proceeded  to  declare,  that 
the  lot  of  the  dethroned  Prince,  his  brother,  was  more 
to  be  lamented  than  that  of  his  ancestors,  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  even  of  his  father,  who 
died  almost  in  battle  ; for  that  his  captivity  ahould  end 
only  with  his  life,  and  that  he  should  nee  his  native 
land  no  more.  Jehoahaz  accordingly  died  in  Egypt. 

Jehoiakim  himself  was  threatened  for  bis  oppression, 
luxury,  and  unbelief,  with  an  unlamented  death ; and 
tlie  sentence  was  extended  beyond  him  to  hia  successor, 
Jehoiachiu,  called  by  the  Prophet  also  Jeconiah.  or 
Coniuh,  (a  word  of  the  same  signification,  and  Hebrew 
names  were  all  significant),  whose  esptivity  by  the  Chal- 
deans was  foretold.  It  was  also  further  declared,  (hat 
no  Prince  of  his  family  should  inherit  the  throne ; a 
series  of  solemn  and  severe  predictions  which  is  closed 
2 Q 3 
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Biography,  by  the  impassioned  appeal — “ 0 * Earth,  Earth,  Earth, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !M 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  occurrence  look  place 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  Historical  Chap- 
ter including  the  captivity  of  Judah,  in  speaking  of  the 
character  of  Micah.  Jeremiah,  declaring  these  un- 
welcome truths  publicly  in  the  Temple,  was  seized,  and 
by  the  Priests  and  time-serving  Prophets  sentenced 
to  die.  Happily  their  power  dfcl  not  reach  so  far  as 
to  an  execution  of  their  decision,  otherwise  the  Pro- 
phet had  undoubtedly  perished  at  this  time.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  cousult  the  Prince*  of  the  Empire ; 
who  after  patiently  and  impartially  listening  to  the 
accusation,  and  to  the  various  circumstances  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  agreed  with  the  People  that  the 
sentence  was  unjust  and  unmerited,  and  revoked  it  ac- 
cordingly. This  righteous  decision  was  further  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  Elders,  who  explained  to  the 
assembly  that  Micah  had  prophesied  distinctly  to  the 
same  purport.  The  indignation  of  Jehoiakiin  was, 
however,  roused ; and  as  it  was  not  prudent,  itt  his 
situation,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a just  and  public 
determination,  to  wreak  it  upon  Jeremiah,  he  selected 
another  victim,  and  persecuted  Urijah,  the  son  of 
Shctnaiah.  of  Kirjath-jearim,  whose  predictions  ac- 
corded with  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  who  fled  into 
Egypt  upon  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger.  Thither 
the  implacable  malice  and  the  political  influence  of 
the  Jewish  monarch  reached  him ; and  lest  these 
should  fail,  by  a ruffian  stratagem,  not  unknown  to 
modern  times,  he  sent  a^hosen  band  to  surprise  the 
Seer  in  his  retreat,  and  to  bring  him  by  force  from  his 
foreign  asylum  into  the  Royal  presence,  where  he  was 
basely  slain.  In  the  midst  of  tumults  and  factions, 
and  at  the  moment  when  this  outrage  upon  justice 
and  honour  was  committed,  Jeremiah  found  a friend 
in  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whose  powerful  in- 
fluence protected  him  alike  from  popular  and  princely 
fury. 

Predictions  Before  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
respecting  prophet  had  foretold  the  subjugation  of  other  na* 
ffspseMii-  jjons  beside*  Judah  to  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  astonishing  victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  These 
predictions  are  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  Book 
bearing  hit  name,  which  comprise*  the  46th  chapter 
up  to  the  49th,  both  inclusive,  and  is  directed  against 
the  Egyptians  (a  plain  proof  that  they  were  not  sub- 
dued before  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  throne  of 
Against  Babylon,  ns  we  have  intimated  in  his  Life),  also  against 
stirend  na-  the  Philistines,  Tyrians,  Phsnicians,  Edomites,  Ammon- 
tjoDs.  ite*.  Moabites;  against  Damascus,  Redur,  Hazor,  and 
other  Slates  and  cities.  The  auxiliaries  of  this  devoted 
Empire  are  described  by  their  characteristic  warlike 
qualities,  white  their  defeat  is  distinctly  foretold  ; and 
the  pride  of  Egypt  itself  is  represented  under  the  fine 
image  of  the  overflow  of  its  own  Nile.—*4  Who  is  this 
that  comelh  up  as  a flood,  whose  waters  are  moved 
as  the  rivers?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  a flood,  and  At* 
waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers  ; and  he  sailh,  I will 
go  up,  and  will  cover  the  Earth  ; I will  destroy  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Come  up.  ye  horses ; 
and  rage,  ye  chariots ; and  let  the  mighty  men  oonte 
forth  ; the  Ethiopians  and  the  Libyans,  that  handle 
the  shield  ; and  the  Lydians,  that  handle  and  bend  the 
bow.  For  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
a day  of  vengeance,  that  He  may  avenge  Him  of  His 


adversaries;  and  the  sword  shall  devour,  and  it  shall  Jeremiah, 
be  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood;  for  the 
Lord  of  host*  hath  a sacrifice  m the  north  country ” 

(plainly  Ihe  Chaldeans  were  to  be  conquerors  of  this  A-  M* 
people,  and  the  instruments  of  divine  indignation),  ••  by  ^362. 
the  river  Euphrates."  B c> 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Johoiakim  that  the  event  G42. 
so  long  threatened,  so  clearly  predicted,  and  so  pathe-  tu 
tically  described,  commenced,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  be-  a.  m. 
sieged  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  taking  away  with  him  3418. 
Daniel  and  his  Companions,  but  generously  giving  1i-  “* 

berty  to  the  monarch  whom  he  had  in  his  power;  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  was  extended  three  years  further;  , 
but  nothing  could  open  the  eyes  or  soften  the  heart  of  ? i* 
this  infatuated  Prince.  The  forbearance  exercised  to- 
wards  him  produced  no  reformation  in  his  conduct  ; plunJ«aed. 
and  the  important  predictions  and  admonitions  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  with  which  this  short  interval  was 
crowded,  served  but  to  exasperate  him  whom  they  might 
have  saved.  To  render  permanent  the  Prophecies 
that  had  been  delivered  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  up  to  this  period,  the  fourth  of  Jeiioiu- 
kim,  Jeremiah  was  instructed  to  commit  them  to  writ- 
ing ; but  not  merely  to  answer  the  end  of  perpetuity, 
important  as  it  was;  the  intention  was,  also,  thut  they 
should  be  before  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  and  his 
People  constantly  ; and  the  only  reason  assigned  is  so 
benevolent  and  so  characteristic  of  all  that  is  revealed 
of  Deity  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it. 

41  It  may  be  that  the  House  of  Judah  will  hear  all  the 
evil  which  I purpose  to  do  unto  them ; that  they  may 
return  every  man  from  hia  evil  way;  that  1 may  forgive 
their  iniquity  and  their  sin."  The  predictions  were  ac- 
cordingly dictated  by  Jeremiah  to  Baruch.  It  seems 
that  the  Prophet  was  at  this  time  in  prison  ; yet.  anxious 
that  the  benefit  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  People, 
he  commissioned  Baruch  to  take  the  earliest  and  fittest 
opportunity  of  giving  them  publicity,  by  reading  them 
to  his  Country  men  at  their  first  solemn  convocation. 

On  the  Day  of  Expiation,  in  the  fifth  yearof  Jehoiakim.  The  Roll 
this  injunction  was  carried  into  effect — the  Roll  was  publicly 
publicly  read  ; tidings  of  this  circumstance  were  carried  r*ad* 
instantly  to  Court,  and  Baruch  was  summoned  before 
the  assembled  Princes  to  read  the  Book  a second  time. 

His  illustrious  audience  appears  to  have  been  much 
struck  and  affected  by  those  awful  admonitions;  and 
they  thought  it  behoved  them  to  lay  the  whole  before 
the  King.  At  the  same  time,  aware  of  the  cruel  dispo- 
sition of  Jehoiakim,  and  rightly  judging  that  be  would 
be  deeply  incensed,  they  look  the  precaution  of  com- 
manding the  Prophet  and  his  amanuensis  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  then  presented  themselves  with  the 
important  writing  before  the  monarch,  who  was  silting 
in  the  winter-palace,  with  a fire  burning  before  him. 

He  commanded  Jchudi  to  read  tike  writing;  but  had 

scarcely  patience  to  listen  to  three  or  four  columns  of 

it,  when  he  cut  it  with  a penknife,  and  notwithstanding 

the  entreaties  of  Elnalhan,  Delaiah,  and  Gemari&h,  Burned  by- 

consumed  it  in  the  fire.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  Jehuiukim. 

of  the  general  insensibility  of  those  who  aurrounded  the 

rash  Prince,  that  they  appeared  to  be  totally  unaffected 

by  this  bold  and  atrocious  act.  At  the  same  time, 

orders  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah 

and  Baruch ; but  they  were  already  concealed,  and  so 

effectually,  that  they  escaped  the  present  danger. 

After  this  occurrence,  the  Prophet  was  enjoined  to  take 
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. another  Roll  yet  larger,  and  to  dictate  to  Baruch  the 
’ whole  of  the  former  writing,  together  with  many  addi- 
tional prediction*,  closing  with  a severe  sentence  against 
Jehoiakim,  threatening  him  that  he  himself  should  be 
cut  off.  and  deprived  of  burial : and  that  his  posterity 
should  be  disinherited  of  the  throne  of  David. 

At  the  close  of  these  three  years,  Jehoiakim  rebelled 
against  his  formidable  conqueror,  who,  when  he  spared 
him,  had  rendered  him  tributary ; and  the  enraged 
King  of  Babylon  returned  with  irresistible  force  against 
Jerusalem.  The  Rechabites,  who  had  been  bound  by 
their  father  Jonabad,  the  son  of  Rechab,  to  some  sin- 
gular observances — among  which  were  these,  that  they 
■ should  neither  drink  wine,  nor  dwell  in  houses,  but 
in  tent*,  to  signify  that  they  were  but  strangers  in 
_ the  land — were  compelled,  by  the  extremity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances consequent  upon  this  invasion,  so  lar  to 
relinquish  this  latter  stipulation,  as  to  retreut  into 
the  city,  and  dwell  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  overspread  the 
Country.  Jeremiah  availed  himself  of  this  occurrence, 
which,  from  its  singularity,  could  not  but  be  gene- 
rally known,  once  more  to  admonish  the  King  and  the 
people  by  the  example  of  these  Rechabites.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  he  collected  all  the 
House  of  Rechab,  and,  in  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  set  before  them  wine,  inviting 
them  to  drink  ; but  they  resolutely  refused,  assigning 
their  father’s  injunction  as  a reason,  ami  not  deeming 
their  constrained  abandonment  of  one  part  of  their 
vow  a reason  for  the  voluntary  neglect  of  that  which 
was  within  their  power.  The  Prophet  took  this  occa- 
sion to  reprove  the  Israelites  for  their  breach  of  God's 
commandments,  to  whom  they  owed  such  infinite 
obligations,  while  these  Rechabites  held  so  sacred  the 
precept  of  their  father.  To  mark  this  admonition  yet 
more  strongly,  white  a wicked  King  was  threatened 
with  the  extermination  of  his  family,  and  a rebellious 
nation  were  about  to  he  carried  into  captivity,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Rechabites  was  rewarded  with  the  pro- 
mise— **  Joondab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a 
man  to  stand  before  me  fur  ever.*4  Immediately  after- 
wards occurred  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  slain 
i.  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  body  cast  into  a common 
sewer.  Jehoiachin,  who  is  also  called  Jeconiah  and 
Couiah,  ascended  the  throne,  but  kept  his  seat  only 


of  figs;  the  one  ripe  and  good,  the  other  utterly  worth-  ■ 
less.  By  the  first  were  intended  those  of  the  captivity, 
whose  heart  should  be  softened  by  aflliction,  mid  to 
whom  the  promise  of  restoration  to  their  Country  .was 
given.  By  the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
who  remained  ; the  King,  the  Princes,  and  the  ge- 
neral population,  who  were  unchanged  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  judgments  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
were  threatened  that  by  swurd,  and  pestilence,  und 
famine,  they  should  be  driven  out,  and  '*  consumed 
from  off  the  land.*'  Soon  afterwards  lie  was  instructed 
to  make  yokes  and  bonds,  and,  after  putting  them  upon 
his  own  person,  to  send  them  to  the  respective  Sove- 
reigns of  Edom,  Moeb,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Zidun,  by 
the  hand  of  their  ambassadors  then  at  Jeru-alem  ; and 
to  tell  them  that,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  King  of 
Bab)  Ion,  they  should  be  subdued  by  force.  The  same 
unwelcome  message  he  himself  carried  to  his  own  Sove- 
reign, assuring  him  that  no  way  remained  to  save  him- 
self and  his  People  but  by  submission.  To  enforce  this 
injunction  the  more  strongly,  and  to  keep  it  in  constant 
remembrance,  the  Prophet  continued  to  wear  upon  his 
own  person  those  badges  of  slavery*,  until  Hanariiah,  a I 
false  Prophet,  taking  the  yoke  from  his  neck,  broke  it  c: 
in  the  Temple,  in  the  preseuce  of  the  Priests,  and  of  ah  11 
the  People,  affirming,  that  within  the  period  of  two  full 
years,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  carried  into  Babylon 
should  be  restored,  together  with  their  captive  Prince 
Jeconiah,  and  all  the  spoil.  Jeremiah  was,  in  conse- 
quence, commanded  to  say  to  Hun.vntah,  that  in  place 
of  the  yoke  of  woud  which  he  had  broken,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar should  impose  upon  the  nations  a yoke  of  iron  : 
and  that  ns  a punishment  for  having  deceived  the  people  .1 
by  a lying  Prophecy,  he  should  die  that  very  year,  which  b 
happened  accordingly,  in  the  seventh  month. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  Seraiali  having  been 
sent  to  Bubyloti  ou  the  pari  of  that  Prince,  or  having 
accompanied  him,  to  negocinte  some  political  measure  ^ 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Prophecies  i 
against  Babylon,  which  form  a considerable  pan  oft) 
the  Book  bearing  his  name,  and  which  testified  that 
the  cup  of  blood  which  that  Empire  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  other  nulious,  site  should  herself  drink  in 
turn,  even  to  its  dregs.  These  he  now  gave  to  Seraiah, 
charging  him  first  to  read  them  to  the  captive  Jews,  to 
animate  them  with  the  prospect,  although  distant,  of  their 


three  months,  at  the  close  of  which  period  he  was  taken 
away  captive  by  the  Chaldeans ; and  with  him  the 
Princes,  Noble*,  officers,  and  principal  population  of 
Jerusalem  Jfru«,alcm.  besides  its  treasures  — no  mean  spoil,  fre- 
dSsred  ^U°"  (lu**n^y  before  as  it  lmd  been  plundered.  The  King  of 
Babylon  did  not,  however,  utterly  destroy  the  place, 
but  thought  proper  to  place  Miiltaniah,  the  uucle  of  the 
last  monarch  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  by  the  more 
commonly* known  name  of  Zedekiah,  upon  the  throne, 
who  was  suffered  to  reign  eleven  years. 

B.  c.  Zedekiah.  unmoved  by  the  mingled  judgment  ami 
599.  severity  of  the  measures  which  resulted  in  this,  event, 
Zedekiah.  which  plundered,  without  wholly  impoverishing  him, 
and,  while  it  retrenched  his  resources,  spared  him  hb 
life  and  his  royalty;  unawed  by  all  the  predictions  of 
impending  indignation  which  be  had  heard,  and  by 
the  calamities,  which  he  had  partially  shared  ; continued 
the  miaous  career  of  evil  which  had  distinguished 
and  successively  destroyed  hb  predecessors.  In  the 
Typcoffigt.  beginning  of  lib  reign*  Jeremiah  was  shown  two  baskets 


restoration  to  their  Country,  and  then  to  bind  them  to  a 
slope,  and  sink  them  in  the  river  Euphrates ; at  the  same 
time  apprising  them,  that  by  this  net  was  typified  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  never  to  rise  again.  It  is  possible 
that  besides  the  sanguine  temperament  of  Man,  which 
induces  him,  unless  hope  be  wholly  extinguished,  to 
antedate  the  termination  of  his  calamities,  that  these 
predictions  operated  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of 
those  Israelites  to  induce  them  to  expect  a speedier 
deliverance  than  was  intended ; especially  as  these 
anticipations  were  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
the  false  Prophets,  who,  like  Hananiah.  flattered  their 
wishes,  and  who  had  beeti  carried  awuy  with  them  into 
captivity.  However  thb  might  be,  Jeremiah  found  it  Hb  letter  to 
necessary  to  write  to  them  a letter  by  the  hands  of 
Elasuh  and  Geraariah,  sent  by  the  King  of  Judah  on  'tb‘ 
some  mission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  show  them  that 
they  must  not  cherish  the  hope  of  a speedy  deliverance, 
and  that  all  the  vials  of  wrath  were  not  yet  emptied  upon 
his  devoted  Country.  He  advised  them  to  marry  and 
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Biography.  «ctlW  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  that  “ they  might 
' be  in  creased,  and  not  diminished,"  in  the  interval  that 
From  must  duple  before  their  restoration.  He  had  before 

A.  M.  declared  that  their  stole  of  subjection  should  last  during 

9362  the  reign  of”  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
son’s  son,"  and  he  now  precisely  fixes  the  term 
g'jg'  **  seventy  years.'*  Of  the  two  false  Prophets,  “ Ahab, 
to  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Muas- 

a.  m.  seiah,”  he  predicted  that  they  ahould  be  the  victims  of 

3418  their  own  deception,  and  that  it  would  become  a pro- 

a.  c.  verbial  form  of  melediction,  **  The  Lord  make  thee 

SS6,  like  Zedekiah,  and  like  Ahab,  whom  the  King  of  Baby- 

Hi>  •«*-  Ion  masted  in  the  fire."  In  answer  to  this  letter, 

*«ne*  Shemaiuh,  who  was  at  Babylon,  wrote  to  Zephaniah, 

Jfedekiah  W*K>  WM  ,*,e  Chief  Priest  remaining  at  Jerusalem,  re- 
Bnd  Ahab,  proving  him  for  suffering  Jeremiah  to  proceed  without 
punishment,  and  this  letter  the  Priest  read  to  the 
Prophet.  In  consequence,  he  was  ordered  again  to 
send  to  them  of  the  captivity,  and  to  pronounce  sentence 
AnJ  against  against  Shemaiab,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
Staeuuuh.  should  be  restored  to  their  native  Country. 

b.  c,  Tims  Jeremiah  continued  to  prophesy,  with  inflexible 
590.  fidelity,  in  defiance  of  dangers  and  privations,  some- 

Jerusalem  times  announcing  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
**•-  woes  of  his  Country,  and  at  others  its  eventual  deli- 
*****  * verancc,  until  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem to  besiege  it.  Struck  by  a momentary  remorse, 
the  King  of  Judah  sent  to  entreat  the  Prophet  to  pray 
for  them.  This  emotion  did  not  long  continue;  and 
Zedekiah  having  found  means  to  prevail  upon  the  King 
of  Egypt  to  make  a diversion  in  his  favour,  the  L’hal- 


injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re-  Jeremiah, 
ceived  ; he  pleaded  his  perfect  innocence  of  any  crime  ' 

against  the  monarch  or  the  State,  and  entreated  that  he  From 
might  not  be  remanded  to  his  former  prison,  stating  a.  si. 

that  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  hia  lile  to  contiuue  there.  3362. 

The  King  was  so  far  either  touched  with  raisons  for 
the  oppression  which  he  had  permitted,  or  melted  by  542* 
the  affecting  representation  of  the  Prophet,  that,  al- 
though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  give  him  his  liberty,  At 
he  softened  the  rigour  of  his  confinement,  and  com-  3418. 
manded  " that  they  should  commit  him  into  the  court  — 
of  the  prison,"  and  afford  him  a daily  allowance  of  food  f *9* 
until  the  bread  in  the  city  failed.  ® . 

While  he  was  thus  incarcerated,  a legul  occurrence  his 

demanded  his  attention,  and  his  conduct  in  it  marked 
the  implicit  confidence  which  he  himaeli  placed  in  the  m iheeuurt 
revelations  made  to  him  respecting  tbs  restoration  of  of  the  prison, 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  Hia  Cousin  Hanameel  Purchase* 
visited  him,  apprizing  him  that  he  wished  to  sell  hi*  ’Jj* 
field,  and  that,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Mosaic  1 *a*ine';k 
law  in  similar  cases,  the  right  of  redemption  and  of 
inheritance  was  with  the  Prophet;  who  did  not  scruple, 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising  aspect  of  public  af- 
fuirs,  and  his  own  predictions  of  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  Country  to  the  Chaldeans,  to  purchase  this  land, 
fully  assured  that  the  inheritance  should  return  to  him- 
self or  his  family,  in  the  restoration  of  his  People  to 
their  rights  after  the  Babylonish  captivity;  but  lie  took 
the  precaution  to  have  witnesses  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  to  deliver  the  writings,  properly  signed  and 
sealed,  to  Baruch,  charging  him  to  envelope  them  iu 
an  earthen  vessel,  which  might  preserve  them  from 


deans  drew  otf  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  attack 
the  Egyptians.  The  Prophet  was  enjoined  to  repre- 
sent to  Zedekiah  and  his  Countrymen,  that  this  stroke 
of  policy  would  prove  no  more  than  a temporary  ex- 
pedient. and  the  message  was  delivered  in  the  cha- 
racteristic language  of  Projihecy.  “ Deceive  not  your- 
selves, saying  the  Chaldeans  shall  surely  depart  from 
us,  lor  they  shall  not  depart : for  though  ye  had  smitten 
the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against 
you,  and  there  remained  but  wounded  men  among 
them,  yet  should  they  rise  up  every  man  in  his  tent, 
and  burn  this  city  with  fire/'  Yet  wearied  of  alwoya 
prophesying  without  **  his  report  being  believed,'*  and 
feeling  his  own  exposure  to  the  calamities  which  hung 
over  his  devoted  Country,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
temporary  absence,  of  the  Chaldeans,  when  they  marched 
Jeremiah  ■fi**®*^  'he  King  of  Egypt,  and  attempted  to  with- 
att erupt*  to  drow  from  the  city,  and  to  retire  to  Anatboth,  the  place 
flee;  of  his  nativity.  He  was  arrested,  however,  by  Irijah, 
Is  srrested  n captain  of  the  guard,  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  ns  a 
fined*0**"  deserter  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  brought  as  such  before 
I he  Princes,  who  struck  him,  and,  after  treating  him 
with  great  indignity,  imprisoned  him  “ in  the  house 
S«nt  for  by  °1  Jonathan  the  £cnbe."  After  a considerable  time, 
th*  King,  the  King  sent  for  him  privately,  to  inquire  if  there 
were  any  Prophecy  touching  him;  when  Jeremiah, 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  assured  him  that  he  should 
be  certainly  “ delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Babylon. '*  He  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  Zedekiah  the  falsehood  of  those  Pro- 
phets who  had  prophesied  that  the  Chaldeans  should 
■ot  come  against  the  city,  implying,  from  this  failure 
ot  their  predictions,  the  truth  of  lib  own.  which  Had 
always  pointed  to  this  event ; he  comphuned  of  the 


injury,  and  to  keep  them  carefully,  until  the  time  of 
restitution  should  arrive,  when  they  would  be  evidence 
of  the  right  ofhb  family  to  the  possession. 

A transaction  had  also  occurred  during  the  siege,  Sabbatical 
which  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  People  with  tear  via. 
whom  he  had  to  do,  evincing  their  total  dereliction  of 
principle,  anti  which  called  forth  the  severest  censures 
of  the  faithful  and  nnintimidated  Prophet.  The  sabbati- 
cal year  having  arrived,  at  the  instance  of  Jeremiah, 
who  urged  upou  them  the  command  of  God  in  the 
Law,  the  King,  Princes,  Nobles,  and  People,  liberated 
their  slaves;  but  in  this  interval,  while  the  Chaldeans 
were  withdrawn,  and  pursuing  the  Egyptians,  they  re- 
called tbeir  emancipated  brethren,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  fanner  state  of  servitude. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  having  shut  up  the  Egyptians  Nebuehsd- 
within  their  own  boundaries,  and  rendered  them  tri- 
butary,  returned  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  ; and  Ul 
Jems  tab,  continuing  his  Prophecies  against  his  Coun- 
trymen, was  demanded  of  the  King  by  the  Princes.  as 
a seditious  xnan,  and  a traitor  to  the  State,  who  discou- 
raged the  people  by  hb  predictions,  and  merited  death. 

Zedekiah  gave  him  over  to  their  power,  10  dispose  of 
him  as  they  thought  proper ; and,  in  virtue  of  this  au- 
thority, they  cast  him  iuto  a dungeon,  or  well,  without  Jerrn*uh 
water,  but  the  bottom  of  which  was  mire,  in  which  lie  to 

must  have  been  suffocated  but  for  the  good  office*  0f'*  dungeon. 
Ebed-melech,  one  of  the  King's  attendants,  who,  having 
apprized  him  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Propliei, 
was  authorized  by  the  monarch  to  draw  him  out  of  this 
pit.  and  remanded  him  to  the  court  of  the  prison -house. 

After  this  deliverance,  Zedekiah  sent  again  for  turn  lo  „ . , 

a privaie  audience  ; when  Jetemiuh  urged  the  sccsNlJf  an^brouirht 
ofhb  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  uu  to  the  King. 
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Biography,  unqualified  submission,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  bis  Country  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  both,  in  terms  bo  solemn  and  so  convincing,  that 
the  King  confessed  himself  almost  persuaded  to  do  us 
he  recommended,  but  expressed  his  apprehensions  both 
of  his  Nobles  and  of  the  People,  and  strictly  enjoined 
Jeremiah,  in  the  event  of  their  interrogating  him,  not  to 
reveal  the  subject  of  this  interview. 

The  time  now  came  when  repentance  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  monarch  was  as  unavailing  as 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Prophet  had  hitherto  l>eeu. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  on  the  9th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiali ; and  with 
it  that  miserable  monarch,  who  was  first  permitted  to 
witness  the  slaughter  of  his  children,  and  then  deprived 
of  sight,  bound  in  fetters,  and  carried  into  Babylon. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  slaughter  that  ensued,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar gave  particular  charge  that  no  injury  should  be 
inflicted  upon  Jeremiah ; and  the  day  of  the  slavery 
of  his  Country  was  that  of  hts  personal  deliverance, 
lie  was  carried,  with  other  captives,  lo  Ramath;  but 
when  lie  arrived  at  that  place,  he  had  his  choice  givcu 
?o  lumath*  *l‘m«  whether  he  would  go  into  Babylon,  or  return  to 
his  native  land,  or  prefer  any  other  place,  since  he 
wus  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  He  preferred 
staying  at  Judea,  and  went  to  Mizpeh,  to  Gedaliah,  a 
Jewish  Prince,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  constituted 
Governor  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  whom,  iu 
former  instances,  the  Prophet  had  received  protection. 
Here  he  resided  in  peace,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews,  for  sonic  time.  But  a conspiracy  wus  forming 
against  Gedaliah,  which  disturbed  this  tranquillity,  and 
terminated  the  life  of  the  Governor.  One  of  the  un- 
worthy Princes  of  Judah,  Ishruacl  by  name,  hud  escaped 
the  general  destruction  by  flying  to  the  King  of  Ammon  ; 
and  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  remnant  under 
the  just  administration  of  Gedaliah,  either  moved  by 
Jshmael’s  t,,vy  °f  his  station,  or  instigated  by  the  monarch  with 
eon»pir*c}’.  whom  he  had  found  protection,  he  resolved  to  compass 
the  death  of  this  good  Governor.  Gedaliah  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  this  conspiracy  from  Johanan,  and 
others  of  the  dispersed  captains,  who  came  in  to  him 
after  the  establishment  of  his  government,  and  re- 
peatedly urged  that  they  might  prevent  the  meditated 
evil  by  cutting  OS'  the  traitor.  The  Governor  was  too 
just  to  allow  this  measure;  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
too  secure  to  take  the  proper  precautions  against 
his  insidious  adversary.  Unwilling  to  think  ill  of  a 
man  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  distinguished 
kindness,  he  suffered  Ishmael  to  have  constant  access 
GrttaUah’s  to  him  ; availing  himself  of  whieh,  he  found  occasion 
death.  to  n5saasinate  Gedaliah,  and  the  friends  who  surrounded 
him. 

This  cruel  piece  of  treachery  and  rebellion  was  fol- 
lowed by  another.  Two  days  after  this  nefarious  trans- 
action, fourscore  men  approaching  the  desolated  sanc- 
tuary, in  habiliments  of  mourning,  with  incense  and 
offerings,  to  lament  the  ruin  of  their  Country,  the  City, 
and  the  Temple,  were  intercepted  by  the  hypocriti- 
cal murderer,  who,  mingling  his  tears  with  theirs,  of- 
fered to  conduct  them  to  Gedaliah ; and,  after  lead- 
ing them  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  brought  them  to 
a pit,  or  subterraneous  excavation,  which  had  been  made 
by  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  as  u hiding-place,  when  he 
wus  threatened  by  Basha,  King  of  Israel,  and  killed 
them  there,  filling  up  the  cavern  with  the  carcasses 
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of  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  treachery.  He  then  Jemaish. 
compelled  the  remnant  of  the  People,  among  whom  ' 

were  some  Princesses  who  had  escaped  the  captivity,  Trom 
to  follow  him,  and  was  returning  to  Baalis,  the  King  of  A- 
the  Ammonites,  with  whom  this  infamous  plot  seems  to  3362. 
have  originated,  when  Johanan,  and  other  officers,  who  ^ c 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  642.* 
too-confiding  Gedaliah,  having  received  information  of  t0  * 
these  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Ishmael,  pursued,  a.  it. 
and  overtook  him  in  Gibeon,  rescued  his  prisoners,  and  3418. 
compelled  him  lo  flee  for  his  life,  with  only  eight  men  — 
who  escaped  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  atrocious  murder  of  Gedaliah 
was  an  act  of  treason  uusanciioncd  by  the  remnant  of  mff 
the  Jews,  and  so  promptly  revenged  by  Johanan,  thut  Th«  Jews.* 
Chief,  his  companions  in  arms,  and  the  People,  did  fear  the 
not  judge  it  prudent  to  retnrti  to  the  heart  of  their  Chaldeans, 
Country,  until  they  could  ascertain  what  representations 
on  the  subject  might  be  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
ho*  that  monarch  might  be  disposed  to  receive  them. 

They  turned,  therefore,  aside  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  Judea,  near  Bethlehem. 

They  had  greater  cause  for  apprehension,  he  cause 
not  only  the  deputy  appointed  by  the  King  of  Ba- 
bylon had  fallen,  but  the  Chaldeans  also,  who  remained 
with  him  had  been  put  to  the  sword  ; and  their  tears  Meditate  a 
so  far  prevailed,  that  they  began  to  think  of  seeking  return  to 
shelter  in  Egypt.  This  step,  however,  they  would  not  JlfP4* 
take  without  consulting  Jeremiah,  and,  through  him, 
seeking  counsel  at  like  hand  of  God  ; at  the  same  lime 
promising  that  they  would  abide  by  whatever  decision 
he  sliould  make  by  inspiration.  The  Prophet  accord- 
ingly received,  ten  days  afterwards,  an  auswer  to  their 
solemn  appeal  lo  him  ; and  assured  them,  in  the  uarnc 
of  Jehovah,  that  if  they  continued  iu  their  Country, 
he  would  give  them  favour  in  the  sight  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  deliver  them  from  their  fears  of  the  Chal- 
deans; but  that  if  they  persisted  in  going  duwu  into 
Egypt,  they  should  there  perish  by  the  sword,  by  fu-  Are  forbid- 
mine,  and  by  peslilence.  At  the  same  lime,  he  ndtlcd,  dcn  h>  go. 
that  they  had  dissembled  before  him,  in  sending  lo  in- 
quire after  his  will,  for  that  they  had  already  mad  • up 
their  minds,  and  would  disobey  his  injunctions.  So  it 
proved ; for  Jeremiah  had  no  sooner  delivered  his  Disobey 
message,  than  they  accused  him  of  conspiring  with 
Baruch  to  betray  (hem  into  the  hands  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  of  thinking  so  to  intimidate  them  by  this 
prediction,  which  they  pronounced  false,  as  to  bend 
them  to  his  purpose.  They,  therefore,  gathered  the  Force  J«e- 
Peoplc,  and  took  them  into  Egypt,  compelling  Jeremiah  m‘ah  *nd 
and  Baruch  to  accompany  them.  They  had  no  sooner  *,*ruc*1  io 
come  lo  Tahapanes,  or,  as  some  write  ft,  Taphens,  than  them?1'*10* 
the  Prophet  was  commanded  to  41  take  great  stones,  and  Type  nt 
hide  them  in  the  clay  iu  the  brick-kiln,  which  is  at  the  Tstupanes, 
entry  of  Pharaoh's  huiise  in  Tahapanes,  in  the  sight  of 
the  men  of  Judah;  and  say  unto  them,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  behold,  I will  send 
and  take  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King  of  Babylon,  my 
servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  (hat  I 
have  hid ; and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over 
them.”  He  then  proceeded  to  stale  his  entire  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  the  destruction  of  those  Jews  who  had 
fieri  thither,  contrary  to  his  express  command,  for  pro- 
tection. In  this  constrained  sojournment  in  Egypt,  Je- 
remiah wrote  several  distinguished  Prophecies,  principally 
against  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians;  and  if,  as  is  the 
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Bfegiaphy.  best-founded  opinion,  hi*  Book  of  Lamentations  were 
v— — - compos'd  on  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  his  Country  by  the 
From  Chaldeans,  that  Work  also  was  probably  written  here. 
a.  m.  Some  have  conjectured  that  they  were  framed  on  occa- 

3362.  sion  of  the  death  of  Josiah  : it  is  certain  that  he  wrote 
some  elegiac  piece  or  pieces  then  ; but  the  character  of 
g j.7  ’ this  Book  seems  best  to  suit  the  melancholy  extinction 
* of  the  national  glory  and  even  existence.  They  are  the 
a.  M.  longest  specimens  remaining  of  that  kind  of  Hebrew 
8418.  Poetry,  and  are  pre-eminent  for  beauty  and  pathos. 

— They  justify  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  pronounced 

acr  the  characteristic  style  of  Jeremiah  to  have  been  ten- 
Book  f L*.  derness.  No  man  could  so  have  written,  who  did  not 
moolationi!  deeply  f**l  * a»d  no  man  could  so  have  felt,  who  was 
not  involved  in  the  calamities  which  he  describes.  Of 
his  style  Bishop  Lowlh  says,  14  Jeremiah,  though  de- 
ficient neither  in  elegance  nor  sublimity,  must  give 
place  in  both  to  Isaiah.  Jerome  seems  to  object 
ngainst  him  a sort  of  rusticity  of  language,  no  ves- 
tige of  which,  I must  however  confess,  I have  been 
able  to  discover.  His  sentimeuts,  it  is  true,  are  not 
always  the  most  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always 
neat  and  compact ; but  these  ure  faults  common  to 
those  writers,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  excite  the 
gentler  affections,  and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy or  sorrow.  This  observation  is  very  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  Lamentations,  where  these  are  the 
prevailing  passions ; it  is,  however,  frequently  in- 
stanced in  the  Prophecies  of  this  author,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Book,  which  is  chiefly  poetical. 
The  middle  of  it  is  almost  entirely  historical.  The  latter 
part,  again,  consisting  of  the  last  six  chapters,  is  alto- 
gether poetical ; it  contains  several  different  predictions, 
which  are  distinctly  marked,  arid  in  these  the  Prophet 
approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  On  the 
whole,  however,  1 can  scarcely  pronounce  above  half  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  to  be  poetical."  He  conjectures  that 
the  53rd  chapter  belongs  properly  to  the  Lamentations, 
to  which  it  serves  as  an  exordium 


Jeremiah  has  been  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  137th  Jeremiah. 
Psalm  ; and  to  him,  with  Ezekiel,  has  been  also  ascribed  v— -v-*— ' 
Psalm  65th.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Prophet  ter-  From 

initialed  his  days  in  this  involuntary  exile,  and  that  he  v- 

was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  irritated  by  the  threalen-  8362. 
ings  and  reproaches  at  Tahapanes.  They  have  even  con* 
jectured  that  he  was  stoned,  and  supposed  that  he  was  g^* 

one  of  those  to  whom  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  * 

Hebrews  alludes  (chap.  xi.  87).  Others  affirm  that  he 
died  in  Babylon.  Some  Rabbins  assert  that  tie  returned  34  lg. 
to  Judea  : but  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  his  death,  * — 

are  altogether  uncertain.  Other  circumstances  have  ®*  c* 
been  added,  as  little  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
apocryphal  writer  (2  Macc.  xv.  13.)  affirms,  that  he  ap- 
peered  in  company  with  Onias,  after  his  death,  to  Judas  death. 
Maccabeus,  gave  him  a sword,  and  encouraged  him  to 
fight  fbr  his  Country.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
speaks  of  predictions  which  he  delivered  to  the  Egyptian 
Priests,  foretelling  the  overthrow  of  their  idols  by  an 
earthquake  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; and  that 
Alexander,  visiting  his  tomb,  and  learning  the  Pro- 
phecies which  he  had  delivered  concerning  his  person 
and  conquests,  caused  his  body  to  be  removed  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  a magnificent  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
over  him.  The  apocryphal  writer  before  alluded  to 
(2  Macc.  ii.  4,  5,  6.)  states,  that  he  took  the  holy  fire 
and  concealed  it  in  a cistern;  that  the  Jews,  upon 
their  return,  found  in  this  receptacle  only  muddy  water, 
which  became,  however,  inflamed  when  poured  upon 
the  altar.  He  also  tells  us,  that  Jeremiah  removed  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  to  mount  Nnbo,  and  concealed 
them  iu  a cavern,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Some 
of  these  things  are  palpably  fables,  and  all  of  them 
uncertain.  The  only  authentic  account  of  this  illus- 
trious Prophet  is  that  which  we  have  given,  collected 
principally  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
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BUgraphy  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  the  third  of  those  who  have 
s— -v-— ' acquired  the  greatest  distinction  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a.  m . a descendant  of  Aaron,  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  couse- 

3409.  queiitly  of  the  Sacerdotal  Order.  His  father's  name 
was  Buzi ; and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of 
‘ S*  Sarera.  With  regard  to  other  particulars  generally 

deemed  interesting  in  the  early  history  of  distinguished 
men.  Scripture  has  left  no  record,  because  they  are  of 
minor  consideration  compared  with  hia  great  character 
as  a Prophet,  and  because  they  have  no  immediate  con* 
uectiun  with  his  predictions. 

The  time  of  his  appearance  and  the  drift  of  hia 
writing*  evince  a marked  and  moat  merciful  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
They  were  now  in  a state  of  depression  and  captivity  ; 
and  the  Prophet,  who  was  destined  to  console  them 
amidst  their  sorrows,  was  himself  a participator  of 
them,  being  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  with 
Jecnuiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  about  A.  M. 
3105,  n.  c.  599.  In  this  condition,  he  dwelt  with  his 
Scene  of  hit  Countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chcbar,  in  Meso- 
Prophecic*.  potumio,  which  flows  into  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  nl  Clicesilim,  the  modern  Carcltetnish.  two 
hundred  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  North  of  Baby- 
lon. It  is  colled  by  Pliny  (lib.  ».  c.  26.)  Cobaris ; by 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  Chuboras,  or  Aboras.  There  b 
no  account  of  Ezekiel’s  having  prophesied  at  any 
earlier  period  of  his  life  ; but  upon  his  going  into  Me- 
sopotamia, he  was  favoured  with  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, and  became  the  appointed  minister  of  consolation 
to  his  afflicted  compatriots.  They  had  entertained  the 
idea,  so  natural  to  those  in  a state  of  bondage,  that 
those  who  remained  in  Judea  were  much  more  happily 
circumstanced  than  themselves,  in  which  supposition 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  studied  misrepresentation* 
of  false  Prophets.  They  were,  however,  now  unde- 
ceived. by  being  informed  of  the  calamities  which  were 
about  to  overspread  their  Country,  and  the  ultimate 
destruction  which  awaited  Jerusalem  itself  with  its  ce- 
lebrated and  beloved  Temple,  In  consequence  of  the 
universal  apostasy  that  would  occur. 

The  commencement  of  his  Prophetic  office  is  to  be 
dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Captivity,  about  eight  or 
ten  years  after  Daniel,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ; so,  at  least,  it  has  been  usually  calculated ; but 
Usher,  Prideaux,  Calinet,  and  several  other  chronolo- 
gists,  consider  the  thirty  years  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  chapter  of  his  writings  (**  Now  it  came 
to  pa^s  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month, ’’  Ac.) 
as  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  covenant  made  with  God 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah ; others  again  maintain  it  to 
signify  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  or  of  Nebupolas- 
ser’s  reign ; and  others  the  thirtieth  year  from  the 
Jubilee.  We  follow  the  more  received  opinion,  by  as- 
signing his  assumption  of  the  Prophetic  character  and 
office  to  b.  c.  595.  This  was  about  four  and  thirty 
vol.  ix.  305 
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years  subsequently  to  the  epoch  at  which  Jeremiah  was  Erekiel. 
first  favoured  with  the  revelations  of  the  divine  will:  - j—  — , * 
consequently,  the  last  eight  years  of  Jeremiah  correspond  A.  M. 
with  the  firBt  eight  years  of  Ezekiel.  3409. 

The  name  given  to  our  Prophet  wns  indicative  of  — 
his  future  character,  as  a person  eminent  for  bis  forti-  D c* 

tude  and  trust  in  God.  These  noble  qualities  were  5®5. 
displayed  in  the  temper  which  he  evinced  during  sea- 
sons of  adversity,  and  in  the  unhesitating  firmness  and 
resolution  with  which  he  reproved  the  idolatries  of  Israel. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  bvtpvr* 44  fortitudo 
Dei 

The  Book  which  contains  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  State  of  hi* 
and  to  which  his  name  is  universally  attached,  seems  to  Work*, 
be  unquestionably  of  his  production;  such  is  his  own 
statement  at  the  very  commencement  of  it,  and  no  other 
person  has  advanced,  or  been  supported  by  any  plausible 
pretence,  in  a claim  upon  its  composition.  It  has  been 
frivolously  maintained,  that  as  the  connective  particle  is 
used  ut  the  beginning  of  the  Book,  it  constitutes  only  a 
fragment  of  some  other  and,  perhaps,  larger  Work  ; but 
this  is  a very  common  style  with  the  Historical  writers 
of  Scripture,  and  the  form  of  expression  does  not,  in  fact, 
require  a translation  that  should  imply  a reference  to  any 
previous  publication.  44  Now”  is,  therefore,  the  word 
properly  used  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  our 
English  translation.  Josephus,  indeed,  affirms  ( Anliq . 
lib.  x.  c.  6.)  that  Ezekiel  left  two  Books  on  the  subject 
of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  ; and  the  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  by  others ; but  as  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  and 
as,  moreover,  the  prevalent  notion  appears  to  have  rested 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  Josephus,  who  has  given  no 
evidence  of  its  truth,  and  left  no  trace  of  whence  he  de- 
rived the  information,  it  may  fairly  be  rejected  osground- 
less.  The  Talmudists  assert  that  some  of  the  Rabbis 
were  desirous  of  rejecting  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  from 
the  Sacred  Canon,  as  containing  certain  passages 
heterodox  and  contradictory  to  the  Law  of  Moses; 
particularly  the  statement  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
that  the  son  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  hi*  father, 
whereas  the  Jewish  legislator  himself  declares,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration. This,  together  with  some  objections  arising  out 
of  the  extreme  obscurity  of  many  parts  of  his  Prophe- 
cies, induced  the  Sanhedrim  to  deliberate  long  and 
gravely  upon  their  total  suppression  ; but  Ananias  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  difficulty,  and  in  convincing  them 
of  their  mistakes,  ft  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  passages  in  question  arc,  in  fuel,  by  no  means 
contradictory,  except  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  drift  of 
the  Prophet,  and  of  admitting  into  the  account  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.  The  latter  intimates  a general 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  divine  government,  under  the 
z a 
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8 !q ^rapli jr.  Mosaic  economy,  the  former  speaks  of  a principle  of 
that  govern  me  at  in  eslimating  personal  character.  It 
*•  was  the  evident  and  frequent  fact,  that  the  children 

'.i  llta.  bore  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers;  in  certain  case*,  this 

R c,  consequence  still  obtains  from  the  natural  result  of  Sin 
395.  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Man  : and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  where  privations  and  sorrows  follow  from 
imprudence  and  folly  through  a long  ond  mournful  auc- 
cession.  But,  in  reality,  the  people  referred  to  by 
Ezekiel  suffered  for  their  personal  transgressions:  the 
captivity  they  endured  was  unquestionably  deserved  by 
their  peniitftiice  in  wickedness,  and  because  their  own 
character  had  become  so  notorious,  that  “ the  son 
could  not  be  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father;” 
their  peculiar  sufferings  were  not,  nor  could  they  be 
made  appear  to  be  hereditary  and  entailed ; for  they 
had  enough  of  responsibility  on  their  individual  account, 
and  enough  of  misery  entailed  for  (heir  own  delin- 
quency. lire  Prophet  himself  distinctly  specifies  and 
obviates  the  alleged  difficulty,  declaring  that,  according 
to  the  geheral  practice  of  the  diviuc  government,  though 
it  were  true  that  (he  son  bore  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
it  was  nevertheless  equally  true  that  repentance  would 
frequently  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  and  that  * when 
the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and 
hath  kept  all  God's  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he 
shall  surely  live.” 

Content ■ of  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  con- 

tbeBuukof  tain  Gods  appearance  to  the  Prophet,  and  instructions 

Eralneh  for  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  Ins  Prophetic  office. 

The  wickedness  and  future  punishment  of  the  Jews  are 
then  described  in  parables  and  visions,  as  far  as  the 
twenty- fifth  chapter.  Thence,  to  the  thirty-second,  the 
Prophet  (reals  of  thnse  nations  who  Had  insulted  (lie 
Jew*  in  UtetT  captivity.  He  predicts,  in  particular, 
the  destruction  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Phi- 
lUtiues.  which  wee  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  anil 
describes  the  ruin  of  Tyre  and  Sidou,  the  fall  of  Egypt, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  its  people.  Between  the  thirty- 
second  and  the  fortieth  chapters  he  censures  the  dis- 
contented disposition  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews,  and 
adduces  various  c him  derations  calculated  to  incite 
them  to  patience  and  resignation.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieth  chapters  he  foretells  the  final  return  of  the 
Jews  from  their  dispersion,  under  the  type  of  the  vic- 
tories to  be  obtained  over  Gog  and  Magog.  The  last 
nine  chapters  contain  a vision,  representing  a new  Tem- 
ple and  city*  anew  Religion  and  government,  typical 
of  a Universal  Church,  which  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  the  description  of  a Temple  of  corresponding 
construction  with  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Solomon; 
but  it  Is  most  obvious  thot  the  Prophet  has  also  some 
further  reference,  and  reully  delineates  a spiritual  edi- 
fice, which  shall  be  filled,  as  be  expresses  it,  with  “ the 
glory  of  the  Lord." 

The  circumstances  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Prophecy  have  furnished  occasion  to  infidelity  to 
proclaim  a premature  triumph.  The  Prophet,  haring 
been  commanded  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  was 
lo  take  a tile  and  delineate  upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  in  a state  of  siege,  with  all  the  appropriate  en- 
gines of  Bttack — to  set  up  an  iron  pan  to  represent  a 
wall  between  him  and  the  city,  and  to  continue  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  to  lie  upon  his 
left  side,  signifying  the  iniquity  of  Israel:  and  forty 
days  on  his  right  side,  signify  ing  the  iniquity  of  Judah, 


The  accomplishment  of  this  sign  is  to  be  looked  for  in  E**kid. 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  After  this,  A • **• 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  take  wheat,  barley,  beans,  3409, 
lentils,  millet,  and  fitches,  and  to  make  as  many  loaves 
with  them  as  should  correspond  to  the  number  of  days  595* 
in  which  he  was  lying  on  his  right  side,  ami  to  bake 
them  with  human  excrements.  Having  expressed  some 
reluctance  to  the  latter  part  of  the  requisition,  lie  was 
allowed  to  substitute  cow-dung.  This  act  was,  like 
the  preceding,  emblematical,  and  designed  to  prefigure 
the  melancholy  and  reduced  condition  of  tbe  Israelites 
during  the  siege  of  their  Capital,  It  has  furnished,  os 
we  before  intimated,  an  occasion  of  objection  to  the  Objection 
enemies  of  Revelation,  which  is  thus  briefly  stated  and  ty  Infidels, 
refuted  by  the  judicious  Banner:  **  M.  Voltaire  seems 
to  be  extremely  scandalized  at  this  circumstance,  for 
he  has  repeated  the  objection  over  and  over  again  in 
Im  writings.  He  supposes  somewhere,  that  denying 
tbe  providence  of  God  is  extreme  impiety;  yet,  in 
other  places,  he  supposes  the  Prophetic  intimation  to 
Ezekiel — that  he  should  prepare  his  bread  with  human 
dung,  as  expressive  of  the  hardships  Israel  were  about 
to  undergo,  could  not  come  from  God,  being  incom- 
patible with  Ins  majesty.  God,  then,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows, never  did  reduce  by  his  providence  any  poor 
mortals  into  such  a slate  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  human 
dung  in  preparing  their  bread  ; never  could  do  it ; but 
those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  human 
I lie  will  not  be  so  positive  upon  this  point  as  this 
lively*  Frenchman.  To  make  the  objection  as  strong  as 
possible,  by  raising  tbe  disgust  of  the  elegant  part  of 
the  world  lo  the  greatest  height,  lie,  with  bis  usual  in- 
genuous nett,  supposes  th 9 dung  1 cat  to  bt  eaten  with  the 
bread  prepared  after  this  manner,  which  would  form  an 
admirable  confection,  Comme  U n*e$t  point  d'usage 
de  manger  dee  tclles  conJUures  tur  ton  pain , la  plus- 
part  dm  homma  trouvent  ces  commandemens  indignei 
de  la  Majeste  Divine.  (l*a  Raison  par  Alphabet.  ArL 
Ezekiel.)  The  eating  bread  baked  by  being  covered 
up  under  such  embert,  would  most  certainly  be  great 
misery,  though  the  ashes  were  swept  and  blown  off  w ith 
care ; but  they  could  hardly  be  add  to  eat  a composi- 
tion of  bread  and  human  excrements.  With  the  same 
kind  of  liberty  he  tells  us,  that  cow  -dung  is  sometimes 
eaten  through  all  Deserta  Arabia  (Lettredu  Traducleur 
du  Canlique  des  Cantique*),  which  is  only  true  as  ex- 
plained to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  their  bread  is 
not  unfrequently  baked  under  the  embers  of  cow-dung; 
but  is  eating  bread  so  baked  eating  cow  dung?” 

The  testimony  of  enlightened  travellers  is  very  im-  Answered, 
porta nt  and  illustrative  upon  this  subject.  They  unsure 
us  that  the  dung  of  asses  and  camels  is  very  commouly 
used  for  fuel  in  Eastern  Countries,  and  thut,  being 
collected  and  mixed  with  cut  straw,  it  is  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  suspended  in  some  sunny  situation 
to  dry.  Tournefort  particularly  says,  respecting  Georgia 
In  the  Persian  dominions,  that  all  that  fine  Country 
yields  not  one  single  tree,  and  they  arc  forced  to  burn 
cow-dnng.  “ Oxen  are  very  common  here,  and  they 
breed  them  as  well  for  their  dung  as  for  their  flesh  ; 
they  will  yoke  fourteen  or  fifteen  pair  to  one  plough, 
to  turn  up  the  ground;  each  pair  lias  its  manta  drive 
it,  mounted  like  a postilion  ; all  these  postilions,  who 
yawl  and  roar  like  sailors  in  a storm,  make  together  0 
most  intolerable  concert;  we  had  been  accusiomrd  to 
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Biography,  this  muse  ever  since  we  left  Enteron.’*  Of  the  Iatler 
pluce  he  states,  that,  “ besides  the  sharpness  of  the 
A-  *•  winters,  that  makes  Enteron  very  unpleasant,  is  the 

3409.  scare ity  and  dearness  of  wood,  nothin*;  but  pine-wood 

B“  is  known  there;  and  that,  too,  they  fetch  two  or  three 
$95#  days*  journey  from  the  town  ; all  the  rest  of  the  country 
19  quite  nuked — you  see  neither  tree  nor  bush,  and  their 
common  fuel  it  cote’s  dung,  which  they  make  into  turfs. 
But  they  are  not  comparable  to  those  our  tanners  use 
at  Paris,  much  less  to  those  prepared  in  Provence  of 
the  husks  of  the  olive.  I do  not  doubt  better  fuel 
might  be  ibund.  for  the  Country  ia  not  wanting  in  mi- 
nerals ; but  the  people  are  used  to  their  cow-dung,  and 
will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  dig  for  it  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  what  a horrid  perfume  this 
dung  makes  in  the  houses,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  fox-holes.  especially  the  country-houses; 
carry  thing  they  eat  has  a stench  of  this  vapour  ; their 
cream  would  be  admirable  but  for  this  pulrUis,  ami  one 
might  eat  very  well  among  them,  if  they  hail  wood  for 
the  dressing  their  butcher's  meat,  which  is  very  good." 
Tournefort.  vol.  iii.  p.  95  and  1 37. 

Duily  observation  in  our  own  Country  corresponds 
with  the  above  statement  of  the  celebrated  traveller. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  sec  the  peasantry  of 
Britain  collecting  the  same  materials  for  their  winter 
fuel,  and  exposing  them  to  dry  ami  harden  in  the  air 
and  sun  in  a similar  manner.  Another  traveller  is  still 
more  express  upon  the  point:  “ Wood  is  very  dear  in 
this  Country  (Persia),  and  sold  by  weight ; they  give 
you  but  twelve  pounds  of  it  for  fourpence  or  fivepencc, 
and  the  same  it  is  with  regard  to  coals.  Whence  it  is 
they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  turf  made  of  camel's 
dung,  cow-dung,  sheep's  dung,  horse-dung,  and  ass- 
dung.  The  chief  Armenians  of  Julia  do  so  as  well  as 
the  rest,  or  else  the  fire  would  cost  more  than  the 
victuals,  whereas  they  give  but  thirty  pence  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  this  turf.  They  use  it  more  particularly  for 
hcattng  of  ovens,  in  which  they  bake  most  of  their  meats 
in  this  Country,  without  trouble  and  at  a small  expense. 
They  even  apply  human  dung  this  tcay (Le  Bruyti.) 
According  to  the  preceding  statements,  the  command 
issued  lo  the  Prophet  to  prepare  food  in  the  manner 
specified  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  the  surprise 
which  is  apt  to  be  felt  upon  reading  the  account  of  the 
requisition,  in  Countries  generally  unaccustomed  to 
such  practices.  However  unintelligible  elsewhere,  in 
the  times  and  places  referred  to  it  would  be  perfectly 
natural  and  consonant  to  common  use.  The  Prophet, 
indeed,  expresses  some  dislike  of  the  preparation  with 
human  excrements,  as  he  probably  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  as  it  certainly  betokened  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness  and  misery  ; but  his  request,  and  the 
permission  to  make  the  exchange  recorded,  perhaps 
were  intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  whom  he  typified,  and  the  alleviation  which 
would  be  granted  of  their  severest  calamities. 

Prophrrin  Next  to  the  allusions  to  the  particular  aff.iire  of  the 
relating  lo  Jews,  the  predictions  which  relate  to  the  fall  and  de- 
Tyre  ami  eolation  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  war  conducted  by 
Solon.  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egvpt,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. These  subjects  arc  exhibited  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  manner,  with  great  strength  of  colouring, 
much  minute  delineation,  and  with  an  accuracy  which 


the  subsequent  pages  of  History  enables  us  fully  to  K«ki*L 
appreciate.  Isaiah,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  •*— v— 
years  previously  to  the  threatened  destruction,  had  in-  a.  m. 
ti mated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  city  was  to  be  cap-  3409. 
tured  and  overthrown  by  the  Chaldean* ; but  Exekiel 
enters  into  greater  particularity,  and  affirms  distinctly 
that  Nebuchadnezzar.  King  of  Babylon,  was  to  lie  the 
very  person  employed  by  Providence  to  execute  this 
vengeance,  that  he  should  slay  the  people,  and  level 
the  fortifications  to  the  dust.  Even  the  hardships  to 
be  endured  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  |>eriod 
of  the  siege  are  noticed  in  the  expression,  “every  head 
was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled."  Both 
the  Prophet*  alluded  to  also  predicted  the  flight  of 
the  inhabitants  across  the  Mediterranean  into  the  ad- 
joining Islands  and  Countries,  where  they  were  still 
unable  to  obtain  a secure  and  peaceful  retreat  As 
the  Phomicians  were  the  best  navigators  of  antiquity, 
and  had  spread  themselves  in  different  directions  by 
planting  various  colonies,  they  would  naturally  repair 
lo  their  friends  in  the  season  of  danger;  and  accord- 
ingly Jerome  testifies,  on  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian 
Histories,  that  when  the  Tyrians  were  besieged,  after 
they  saw  no  hope  of  escaping,  they  went  on  board 
their  ship*  and  fled  to  Carthage,  or  to  some  Islands  of 
the  Ionian  and  /Egean  sea,  carrying  with  them  ail 
the  precious  things  in  gold,  stiver,  clothes,  and  articles 
of  furniture  which  they  could  collrct,  bo  that  the  con- 
queror found  little  else  than  bare  walls  to  repay  his  toils. 

In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  Ezekiel  was 
directed  to  promise  him  the  conquest  of  Egypt  form 
reward,  where  he  was  to  obtain  the  spoil  ami  the  prey 
as  the  wages  of  his  army.  (Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.)  It 
is  further  predicted  of  Tyre,  that  the  city  should  be 
restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return  to  her  gain 
and  merchandise — should  be  again  taken  and  again 
destroyed — the  people,  forsaking  their  idolatry,  should 
embrace  the  true  Religion — and  at  length  the  city 
should  be  filially  destroyed,  and  its  subversion  so  com- 
lete,  that  its  ancient  site  should  be  occupied  only 
y the  tents  of  fishermen.  These  particulars  were 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  by  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  when 
the  conquered  nations  were  restored  to  their  liberties, 
or,  according  to  Newton,  the  seventy  years  in  question 
may  be  computed  thus:  Tyre  was  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  and 
in  the  year  before  Christ  573.  Seventy  years  from 
that  period  will  bring  us  to  the  year  503  before  Christ, 
and  the  nineteenth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  At  that 
time  the  lonians  had  rebelled  against  Darius,  and  the 
Phoenicians  assisted  him  with  their  fleet ; it  is  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  infer  they  were  now  restored  to  their 
privileges.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sidonians,  furnished  Xerxes  with  Krveral 
ships  for  his  expedition  into  Greece  ; and  by  the  Lime 
of  Alexander,  the  Tyrians  were  advanced  to  such  a 
pitch  of  greatness,  that  they  stopped  his  progress 
longer  than  any  other  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

This  relates  to  Insular  Tyre,  which  flourished  long 
after  the  old  ci(y,  and  subsequently  to  the  lime  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  1ml  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
after  a siege  of  seven  months.  It  recovered,  how- 
ever. from  (his  disaster  in  a few  years,  and  uAer- 
wards  withstood  a siege  of  fifteen  months,  before  the 
2 a 2 
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Biography.  flccts  and  armies  of  Antigonns  could  subdue  It.  The 
conversion  of  the  city  from  idolatrous  worship  to  that 

A*  M*  of  the  true  God  was  effected  by  the  residence  of  some 

3409.  Jews  and  proselytes  among  them.  Tins  happy  change 
c<  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Tyrians 

595.  afterwards  furnished  some  illustrious  martyrs  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  celebrated  town  received  a severe  blow 
from  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  who  not  only  demo- 
lished its  edifices,  but  transferred  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Us  trade  to  his  new  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
More  recently,  it  changed  its  masters  several  times, 
sometimes  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Seleucid®,  Kings  of  Syria,  till  at  last 
it  fell  under  the  all-subd  big  Romans.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  a.  c.  639 ; retaken  by  the  Christians 
in  the  time  of  ihe  Holy  War,  a,  m.  1124  ; taken  again 
by  tlie  Mnmnlucs  of  Egypt,  in  12j*9;  ami  again  retaken 
by  the  Turkish  Emperor  Selim,  in  1516,  under  which 
dominion  it  continues,  such  ns  it  is,  a heap  of  ruins 
and  a picture  of  desolation!  Nothing  con  be  finer  or 
more  affecting  than  the  description  contained  in  the 
twenty -seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel’s  Prophecy  of  the 
original  glory  and  subsequent  downfal  of  this  noted 
city;  aud  modern  travellers  have  illustrated  the  Pro- 
phetic statements  by  the  recital  of  melancholy  facts. 
Wc  quote  the  language  of  Maundrell : “ This  city, 
standing  in  the  sea,  upon  a peninsula,  promises,  at  a 
distance,  something  very  magnificent.  Rut  when  you 
come  to  it,  you  find  iio  similitude  of  that  glory  for 
which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  eh.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
On  the  North  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  uugurrboncd 
castle  ; besides  which,  you  see  nothing  here  but  a mere 
Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  there  being 
not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left  ; its  present  in- 
habitants me  only  a few  poor  wretches  harbouring  them- 
selves in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing, 
who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine 
Providence,  as  a visible  argument  how  God  has  ful- 
filled His  word  concerning  Tyre,  namely,  that  it  should 
be  ' as  the  lop  of  a rock,  a place  for  fishers  to  dry  their 
nets  on.' M 

Egypt.  The  predictions  of  Ezekiel,  and  of  the  two  other  prin- 
cipal Prophet*,  who  uttered  their  inspirations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  are  distinctly  veri- 
fied by  the  profane  Historians.  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
expressly  named  ns  the  agent  of  this  mighty  overthrow, 
who  was  **  to  make  the  multitude  of  Egypt  to  cease 
and  with  his  people  were  " to  draw  their  swords 
against  Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  their  slain/'  Two 
Heathen  Historians,  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  testify 
to  the  fact  ; the  former  by  saying,  in  direct  term*,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Africa; 
and  the  other  by  alluding  to  the  captive*  whom  he  had 
taken,  and  the  affairs  which  he  arranged  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  futher.  Josephus  ntso  corroborates  this 
statement.  The  representations  of  both  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  with  regard  to  Pharaoh -hophra,  the  King  of 
Eff  ypt,  arc  fully  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Hcmdotus, 
who  has  given  him  the  name  of  Apries  ; and,  in  lus  Eu- 
terpe, has  recited  a number  of  particulars  respecting  his 
misfortunes.  The  character  of  this  Prince,  as  pre-emi- 
nent for  arrogance,  is  alluded  to  in  remarkably  striking 
terms  by  our  Proplicl : “Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold  I am  against  thee.  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt, 


the  great  dragon  that  lleth  in  the  midst  of  hi*  rivers,  Ksekiel. 
which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  aud  I have 
made  it  for  myself (Ezek.  xxix.  3.)  upon  which  the  A-  M- 
Historian  furnishes  a striking  comment  by  representing  3409. 
Apries  as  most  presumptuously  boasting,  that  he  was  so  ^ 
firmly  established,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  god  to  595* 
dispossess  him  of  his  Kingdom.  The  words  are,  'Ar/>4« 

it  xiyrrtn  tivai  ijcr  y Mrw«  ftijc’  Q*a v pxv  /uyccV a 

CvvuaOat  irapircu  rp  0 vuo  u90i\cw«  ituvtxf 

iffivoOji  icokte,  (ch.  169.)  Herodotus  goes  on  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  boast,  he  w ns  conquered  (hy 
Amasis,  one  of  his  officers  who  rebelled  against  him,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty)  and  taken  pri- 
soner; afier  hi*  captivity  he  was  conducted  to Sais,  10  what 
was  formerly  his  own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amasis, 
where  he  was  confined  for  some  lime,  and  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  attention.  But  the  Egyptians  soon 
began  to  reproach  Amasis  for  preserving  a person  who  was 
their  common  enemy,  which  induced  him  to  deliver  up 
Apries  to  their  power.  They  strangled,  and  afterwards 
buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  which  stands  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

The  Prophecies  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  in  the  Gog  and 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters,  have  excited  con-  Msgog. 
siderableultenliou,  and  have  not  a little  perplexed  learned 
commentators  and  theologians.  Caltnet  remarks,  that 
Gog  is  the  name  applied  to  the  King  of  the  Country 
which  is  denominated  Magog.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
Scylhopolis  and  Hieropotis  were  always  called  by  the 
name  of  Magog,  after  their  capture  by  the  Scythians ; 
and  the  Ancients  have  commonly  represented  Magog 
as  Ihe  father  of  the  Scythians,  or  Tartars,  which  has 
furnished  occasion  lor  numerous  writers  to  trace  these 
names  in  the  Provinces  and  Cities  of  Great  Tartary. 

Some  imagine  that  the  Persians  descend  from  Magog, 
and  affirm  that  Ibis  is  the  name  under  which  they  con- 
tinue to  pass  iu  their  own  Country  ; while  others  repre- 
sent the  Goths  as  the  descendants  of  Gog  and  Magog; 
believing  that  the  wars  which  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  de- 
scribes as  undertaken  hy  the  former  against  the  Saints, 
were  those  carried  on  by  the  Goths,  in  the  Vth  Century, 
against  the  Roman  Empire.  Similar  descriptions  ore 
to  be  found  in  the  other  Prophets,  and  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  distinct  mention 
is  made  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Some  interpreters,  among 
whom  is  Mede,  consider  these  two  inspired  writers 
as  having  different  allusions,  while  they  employ  the 
same  descriptive  terms ; and  that  the  Prophecies,  of 
John  in  particular,  have  a distant  reference  to  some 
of  the  unconverted  Heathens,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will 
manifest  a vehement  opposition  to  the  true  Church, 
at  the  closing  part  of  that  illustrious  period  which  is 
designated  the  Millennium.  Cahnet,  however,  in  a 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  ad- 
vocates the  opinion  that  Gog  is  Cambyaes,  the  mo- 
narch of  Persia.  The  safest,  and  perhaps  the  truest 
method  of  interpretation,  is  to  conceive  that  Gog  and 
Magog,  both  in  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  and  in 
the  Revelations  of  John,  are  allegorical  personages, 
designed  to  indicate  generally  those  potentates  who 
should  hereafter  prove  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church. 

The  predicted  victories  over  these  foes  point  to  the 
future  restoration  and  return  of  the  Jews  from  that 
dispersion  which  is  in  its  character  so  unique,  in 
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Biogf»phjr.  duration  so  protracted,  and  in  its  consequences  so 
disastrous.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  looking  for- 
a.  M.  ward  with  eager  anticipation  to  this  movement  of  Pro- 
3409.  vidence  ; the  former  regarding  it  as  the  most  splendid 
a.  c.  era  of  their  existence  as  a nation,  the  latter  as  the 
595.  completion  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  the  con- 
summation of  human  felicity. 

Coinci-  Josephus  relates  that  Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah, 
j«-rcmiab  bought  l^e  Prophecy  of  Exekiel  at  variance  with  the 
wlihUic-  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  importing  that  “ Zedekiah 
ki*L.  should  behold  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  go  to  Baby- 

lon." Ezekiel  declared  that  " Zedekiah  should  not 
see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die  there."  Each  of 
these  Prophecies  was,  however,  accomplished ; for 
Zedekiah  saw  the  Babylonish  monarch  at  lliblah, 
where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Babylon,  the  place  of  his  death.  Jeremiah’s 
Prophecies  were  sent  to  his  Countrymen  who  resided 
in  Babylon,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (chap, 
xxlx.  1):  it  is  probable,  also,  that  Ezekiel's  Prophetic 
denunciations  were  transmitted  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Talmudists  suppose,  from  this  intercourse  and  commu- 
nication between  Babylon  and  Judea,  that  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiel  were  arranged  in  their  present  form, 
and  placed  by  the  Elders  of  the  great  Synagogue  in  the 
Canon  of  Scripture. 

$ivieof  With  regard  to  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  Bishop  Lowth, 
Kst-kieL  •'*  his  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  ilebrews, 

finely  observes : (Est  atrox,  tehemnis,  tragicu* ; Mut 
iv  Zctvwact,  in  ten  sibii*  elatut,  fervidut,  acerb  us,  indigna- 
bundut;  in  imagitiibu t fecundu*,  tcuculentut,  tl  non- 
nunquam  peme  deformity , in  diction e grandiloquu t, 
grains,  arntenu,  horndus,  cl  interdum  incullu* ; frequent 
in  repetitionibus,  non  decor  is  aut  gratia  causa,  ted  ex 
indignaiione  el  riolrnlid.  Quicquid  tutceperU  tractan - 
dum  id  tcduld  persequitur ; in  to  unici  her  ret  defixus , a 
proposito  rard  defecten t,  ut  rmtm  aeriem  et  juncturam 
rix  unquam  require*.  In  ceeteris,  a pic  risque  vatibu* 
forlaue  superatu* ; ted  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  videiur  a 
vatu r a unici  romparatut,  ntmtrum,  ri,  pondere, 
im  petit,  granditate  nemo  unquam  eum  superacit)  : »'.  e. 

" He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical ; the  only  sensation 
he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible:  his  sentiments  are 
elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire,  indignant ; his  imagery  is 
crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  sometimes  almost  to  dis- 
gust ; his  language  is  pompous,  solemn,  austere,  rough, 
and  at  times  unpolished  : he  employs  frequent  repeti- 
tions, not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from 
the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation.  Whatever 
subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulously  pursues,  from 
that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves,  as  it  were,  to  it ; 
whence  the  connection  is,  in  general,  evident  and  well 
preserved.  In  many  respects  he  is,  perhaps,  excelled  by 
the  other  Prophets;  but  in  that  species  of  composition 
to  which  he  seems  by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the 
impetuous,  the  great  and  solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  superior  to  him."  " His  diction  is  suf- 
ficiently perspicuous,"  Dr.  Lowth  continues ; *'  all  his 
obscurity  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions 
(as  for  instance,  among  others,  those  of  Hoses,  Amos, 
and  Jeremiah)  ore  necessarily  dark  and  confused.  The 
greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Book 
especially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  matter 
or  the  diction.  His  periods,  however,  are  frequently 
so  rude  ai»d  incompact,  that  I am  often  at  a loss  how  to 


pronounce  concerning  his  performance  iu  this  respect.  Erekicl. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to  style, 

may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  a m. 
ns  Homer,  Simonides,  and  /Eschylus  among  the  Greeks.  3409 
There  are  some  Elegies  in  Ezekiel,  which  are  actually  D~ 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lamentations,  and  which  jgt’ 
may.  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  class 
of  Elegies.  Among  these,  are  the  two  Lamentations 
concerning  Tyre,  and  the  King  of  Tyre."  Dr.  Blair,  Bbur. 
in  his  Lectures,  observes  of  Ezekiel,  **  in  poetical  grace 
and  elegance,  he  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  (Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah)  ; hut  he  is  distinguished  by  a character 
of  uncommon  force  and  ardour."  Another  w riter  re- 
marks that  Ezekiel  “ may  be  compared  to  the  Grecian 
iEschylus:  he  displays  a rough  but  majestic  dignity; 
an  unpolished  though  noble  simplicity;  inferior,  per- 
haps, in  originality  and  elegance  to  others  of  the  Pro- 
phets. but  unequalled  ill  that  force  and  grandeur  tor 
which  he  is  particularly  celebrated.  lie  sometimes 
emphatically  and  indignantly  repeats  his  sentiments; 
fully  dilutes  his  pictures;  and  describes  the  adulterous 
manners  of  his  Countrymen  under  the  strongest  and 
moat  exaggerated  representations  that  the  licence  of  the 
Eastern  style  would  admit.”  It  has  been  said,  ulso, 

“ that  his  style"  is  generally  very  bold  and  majestic. 

It  is  a peculiar  species  of  the  sublime,  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  the  terrible.  From  the  nature 
of  his  visions,  however,  more  than  from  his  language, 
he  is  often  obscure,  especially  towards  the  beginning  and  w“a,!y,i*0* 
end  of  his  Book."  On  this  subject  the  celebrated  Ger-  lc  * 
man,  Michaelis,  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  though  it  may 
be  premised  that,  however  great  as  a general  critic,  he 
has  few  pretensions  to  that  peculiar  talent  which,  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  Poetry,  consists  in  the  possession 
of  an  inspiration  somewhat  analogous  to  the  spirit  that 
dictated  the  original  composition  itself.  In  a sentence 
preceding  the  pnrngraph  from  Lowth  already  cited,  the 
Bishop  has  said  that  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jere- 
miuli  in  elegance  ; in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled 
by  Isaiah;  but  his  sublimity  is  of  a different  kind,  upon 
which  Michuelis  remarks:  “ I must  confess  that  I feel 
not  perfectly  satisfied  with  myself,  when,  in  a matter 
entirely  dependent  upon  taste,  I can  by  no  means  bring 
myself  to  agree  with  our  author.  So  fur  from  esteem- 
ing Ezekiel  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  I am  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  he  displays  more  art  und  luxuriance 
in  amplifying  and  decorating  his  subject  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  poetical  fervour,  or  indeed  with  true 
sublimity.  He  is,  in  general,  an  imitator,  and  yet  he 
has  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
but  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  composi- 
tions. The  imagery  which  is  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
Poetry  he  constantly  makes  use  of,  and  those  figures 
which  were  invented  by  others,  but  were  only  glanced 
at,  or  partially  displayed  by  those  who  first  used  them, 
he  dwells  upon  and  depicts  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
copiousness,  that  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  added  to  them, 
nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  render's  imagination. 

On  this  score  his  ingenuity  is  to  be  commended,  and 
he  is  therefore  of  use  to  his  readers,  because  he  enables 
them  better  to  understand  the  ancient  Poets ; but  he 
certainly  does  not  strike  with  admiration  or  display  any 
trait  of  sublimity.  Of  this  I will  propose  only  one 
example ; many  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in 
looking  over  the  writingsof  this  Prophet.  In  describing 
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Biography.  a great  slaughter,  it  is  very  common  in  the  best  Poets 
" to  introduce  a slight  allusion  to  birds  of  prey.  Tims, 
a.  m.  the  Iliad, 

3409»  Atmii  fbuifM  n*^;i  iilrvn* 

OUn*trl  n t»/i. 

(•Qt  Whose  limbs,  unburied,  oil  the  naked  shore-. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  rulturr*  tore.  Poe*. 

Thus  it  is  the  language  of  boasting  in  the  Historical  part 
of  Scripture  : ' I will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  ami  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field.'  1 Sam.  xvii.  44. 
Asaph  also,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49:  ' He  gave  their  cattle  to 
the  hail.  and  their  flocks  to  the  birds.'  Moses  is  still 
more  sublime,  Dent,  xxxii.  23,  24  : 

I will  *j>end  mine  arrows  upon  them  ; 

They  shall  be  eaten  up  wiih  hunger,  a prey  unto  birds, 
And  to  bitter  destruction  ! 

I will  also  send  ihs  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them. 

With  the  puuw  of  the  reptiles  of  the  earth. 

But  Habakkuk  is  more  excellent  than  either  of  the 
former  (chap.  iii.  5),  speaking  of  the  victory  of  Jehovah 
over  his  enemies : 

Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 

Aad  his  footsteps  were  traced  by  the  birds. 

Doubtless  the  bird*  of  prey.  Isaiah  is  somewhat  more 
copious,  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7 : 

For  Jehovah  celebratoth  a sacrifice  in  Botira, 

And  a great  slaughter  ia  the  land  of  Edom. 

And  the  wild  goats  shall  fall  down  with  them  ; 

And  the  bollock*  together  with  the  bull*  : 

Ami  their  own  land  ahull  be  drunken  with  their  blood. 
And  their  dust  shall  be  enriched  with  fat. 

These  and  other  images  Ezekiel  has  adopted,  and  has 
studiously  amplified  with  singular  ingenuity ; and  hy 
exhausting  all  the  imagery  applicable  to  the  subject, 
has  in  a manner  made  them  his  own.  In  the  first 
prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  Magog,  the  w hole  chapter 
consists  of  a most  magnificent  amplification  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  apparatus  of  war,  so  that  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  subject  is  left  untouched  : he  adds 
afterwards,  in  a bold  and  unusual  style;  'Thus  son 
of  man,  said  Jehovah,  speak  unto  every  feathered 
fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field : Assemble  your- 
selves and  come,  gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  the 
banquet  which  I prepare  for  you,  a great  banquet  on 
the  mountains  of  Israel.  Ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  ye 
shall  drink  blood  ; ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Princes  of  the  Earth,  or  rams 
of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings 
of  Bashan.  Ye  shall  eat  fiit  till  ye  be  satiated,  and 
drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken,  in  the  banquet  which  l 
have  prepared  for  you.  Ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table 
with  horses  and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with 
Men  of  valour,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah.*  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
17 — 20.)  In  this  I seem  to  read  a Poet  who  is  un- 
willing to  omit  uny  thing  of  the  figurative  kind  which 
presents  itself  to  his  mind,  and  would  think  his  Poem 
deficient  if  he  did  not  adorn  it  with  every  probable 
fiction  which  could  be  added  ; and  for  this  very  reason 
I cannot  help  placing  him  rather  in  the  middle  than 
superior  class.  Observe  how  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, who  is  in  general  an  imitator,  but  endued  with 


a sublime  genius,  and  in  whose  Prose  all  the  splendour  EsekWI. 
of  Poetry  may  be  discerned,  has  conducted  these  sen- 
timents  of  Ezekiel : * I aaw  an  angel  standing  in  the  *•  w. 
sun  ; and  he  cried  with  a loud  voice  unto  the  fowls  3409. 
that  fly  in  tl»e  midst  of  heaven,  Come  and  gather  your- 
selves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God  ; that 
ye  may  eat  of  the  flesh  of  Kings  and  of  Captains,  and 
the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and 
of  them  that  sit  upon  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men, 
both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great.'  Rev.  xix. 

17,  18. 

,l  But  Ezekiel  goes  yet  further,  so  delighted  is  he 
with  this  image,  so  intent  is  lie  upon  the  by-paths  of 
the  Muses,  that  he  gives  even  the  trees,  taking  them 
for  Empires,  to  the  birds,  and  their  shades,  or  gliosis, 
he  consigns  to  the  infernal  regions  Thus,  chap.  xxxi. 

13 — 15  : * Upon  his  trunk  shall  all  die  fowls  of  heaven 

remain,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon  his 
branches.  To  the  end  that  none  of  all  tine  trees  by  the 
water  ahall  exalt  themselves  for  their  height,  nor  shoot 
up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs ; neither  their 
trees  aland  up  in  their  height,  all  that  drink  water  : for 
they  are  all  delivered  unto  death  to  the  netlier  parts  of 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  men,  with  them 
that  go  down  to  the  pit,’  &c.  In  this  we  find  novelty 
and  variety,  great  fertility  of  genius,  but  no  sublimity. 

" I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  Ezekiel 
lived  at  a period  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  vi- 
sibly on  the  decline.  And  when  we  compare  him  with 
the  Latin  Poets  who  succeeded  the  Augustan  Age,  we 
may  find  some  resemblance  in  the  style,  something  that 
indicates  the  old  age  of  Poetry/* 

Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  his  know-  Supposed 
ledge  concerning  the  Mosaic  Law  from  Ezekiel  ; and 
some  have  even  believed  him  to  have  been  the  same  p^th^Kocts 
person  with  N mu  rut  us,  under  whom  the  Grecian  Phi-  amt  Ki«- 
ioftopher  is  reported  to  have  studied.  If,  as  is  com-  kiel. 
monly  said,  Pythagoras  were  born  nine  years  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  he  might  have  visited  Babylon 
when  very  young,  and  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Prophet  in  the  decline  of  life  : certain  it  is,  that  he 
did  travel  to  Babylon,  and.  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, was  contemporary  with  the  Prophet. 

Some  writers  represented  Ezekiel  as  the  President  of 
the  Tribes  of  Gad  and  Dun,  in  Assyria,  and  as  having 
introduced  serpents  among  them  for  their  idolatry. 
Hieronymus  reports  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Countrymen  for  hia  invectives  against  their  vices,  which 
a just  estimate  of  the  temper  of  mankind  wiil  render  by 
no  means  improbable.  Epiphanius  mentions  a popular 
belief  in  hia  day,  that  Ezekiel's  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  same  tomb  with  those  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad, 
in  the  land  of  Maur.  His  sepulchre  was  reverenced  by 
the  Jews,  Medes,  and  Persians.  Tndela  says  that  a 
roof  was  built  to  it  by  Jccouiuh  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews,  containing  the  statues  of  Jeconiah  and  Ezekiel. 

A Synagogue  and  Library  were  also  formed,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  Manuscript  of  Ezekiel’s  Prophecies. 

A tomb  is  still  shown  as  the  tomb  of  this  Prophet,  about  - 

fifteen  leagues  Irora  Bagdad. 
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Tmk  firsl  of  the  eminent  persons  whose  names  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section  was  a Jewish 
Priest,  and,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  in  the 
6eveath  chapter  of  his  writings,  the  son  of  Seraiah,  a 
High-priest  who  was  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
reduction  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  587.  The  term  ton  may, 
however,  be  taken,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  signify  descendant,  for,  in  all  probability, 
he  was  his  grandson  or  great-grandson.  This  is  shown 
by  Prideaux,  in  a chronological  argument,  to  which 
considerable  attention,  to  say  the  least,  is  due.  If  he 
were  not  born  in  Assyria  during  the  Captivity,  which, 
however,  is  likely,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captives.  Ezra  represents  himself  as  a ready 
Scribe  ; and  as  he  diligently  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  and  judgments  of  heaven,  he  obtuined  a very 
distinguished  respect  among  the  Jews  for  his  learning, 
pious  zeal,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  or 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to  the  ordinary 
computation,  about  b.  c.  457,  Ezra  was  permitted  to 
return  with  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  State  and  reforming  the  Church.  It  is 
scarcety  to  be  questioned  that  this  act  of  Royal  favour 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Esther,  the 
Queen,  who  had  been  an  orphan  Jewess  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Mordecai,  a captive  Jew,  and  who  has  been 
justly  characterised  as  “ one  of  the  very  few  that  resist 
the  allurements  of  splendour ; that  cherish  kindness  for 
their  poorer  relatives;  and  remember  with  gratitude 
the  guardians  of  their  youth.*’ 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  catted 
Nisatt,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  that  Ezra,  together 
with  his  Countrymen,  left  Babylon  for  Jerusalem,  and, 
halting  at  the  Ahava,  a river  of  Assyria,  he  instituted  a 
solemn  fast.  On  the  twelfth  day,  they  went  forward 
towards  Jerusalem,  which  they  reached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fifth  month,  called  Ab,  or  about  the  middle  of 
July,  having  devoted  four  months  to  the  journey.  No 
sooner  were  they  arrived  than  the  Scribe  delivered  into 
the  Temple  the  presents  of  the  Persian  King  and  his 
Nobles,  and  those  of  the  people  of  Israel  left  behind, 
amounting  to  100  talents  of  gold,  20  basins  of  gold, 
worth  1,000  drachms,  and  two  of  copper;  and  650 
talents  of  silver,  with  silver  vessels  of  100  talents  weight. 
He  lost  no  time  in  stating  the  nature  of  his  commission 
to  tlie  King’s  Lieutenants  and  Governors  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  intimated  that  he  was  empowered  to 
settle  the  Church  and  State  of  the  Jews  according  to  the 
Law  of  Moses;  to  appoint  Magistrates  and  Judges, 
with  full  powers  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  and  even  with  those  of  banishment  and  death. 

Ezra  soon  found  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise 
both  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  which  were  of  no 
ordinary  description.  Almost  every  class  of  the  people 
had  apostatized  into  idolatrous  connections,  having 
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taken  wives  of  other  nations  in  direct  violation  of  the  £*».' 
law  of  God.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  sad  defection, 
he  rent  his  clothes — thst  is,  his  inner  and  outer  gar- 
ments, and  pulled  ofT  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard, 
as  the  deepest  token  of  mourning;  and,  after  con- 
vening the  people  by  public  proclamation,  he  endea- 
voured to  impress  them  with  a just  sense  of  their  impiety, 
and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  repudiate  their  wives  and 
dismiss  their  children ; thus  retracing  their  false  and 
illegitimate  steps.  Commissioners  were  appointed  fully 
to  investigate  the  affair,  which  was  by  this  means 
effectually  settled. 

Ezra  succeeded  Zerubbabel  in  the  government  of 
Judea,  and  in  the  administration  both  of  Civil  and  ***** 
Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  executed  this  commission  therefor 
during  thirteen  years,  when,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  thirteen 
Ahasuerus,  he  was  superseded  by  Nehemiah,  who  was  yew*, 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Persian  Court. 

We  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  notice  this  emi- 
nent individual.  Ezra  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  State  by  the  protec- 
tion and  patronage  of  Esther ; and,  in  the  second  year 
of  Nehcmiuh’s  government,  he  was  employed  from 
morning  to  evening,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to 
read  the  Book  of  the  Law,  of  which  he  is  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  the  compiler  Brvd  corrector:  but 
more  of  this  subject  presently.  The  next  day  he  ex* 
pounded  this  sacred  volume,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  reading  it  in  the  Temple  eighty  days,  which  at  length 
was  sucoeeded  by  a solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant. 

Whether  he  retired  into  a private  station  in  his  own 
Country  or  returned  to  Babylon  is  not  certain.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

Other  traditions  report,  and  it  is  the  received  opinion 
among  the  Jews,  that  tie  died  in  Persia,  and  was 
buried  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Samura  ; where  Benja- 
min Tudeia  states  that  his  toinb  is  shown  in  the  city  of 
Zamnza. 

The  Book  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Ezra  was  The  Book 
doubtless  his  own  composition.  In  the  last  four  chap-  of  Kira, 
ters  he  speaks  in  the  first  person:  “And  hath  ex- 
tended mercy  unto  me  before  the  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors, and  before  all  the  King’s  mighty  Princes.  And 
I was  strengthened,  as  the  hand  of  the  Lord  my  God 
was  npon  me ; and  I gathered  out  of  Israel  chief  men 
to  go  up  with  me."  (ch.  vii.  28.)  Some  have  pretended 
that  the  first  six  chapters  were  given,  not  by  Ezra,  but 
by  some  preceding  writer;  but  their  raisons  are  suf- 
ficiently futile,  while  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  may 
be  considered  as  fully  established  from  the  most  ancient 
testimonies. 

This  valuable  Book  is  a continuation  of  the  Jewish 
History,  from  the  period  at  which  the  Chronicles  come 
to  a dose,  and  the  connection  of  the  two  Histories  is 
obvious  by  the  commencing  verses  of  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
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which  contain  a repetition  of  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Chronicles.  Passing  over  the  sud  season  or  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  Book  licgius  with  declaring  that  God  hod  al- 
ready begun  his  design  of  causing  the  city  and  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  by  disposing  Cyrus  to  promote 
that  great  event.  It  relates  the  fulfilment  of  several 
Prophecies,  in  the  release  which  Cyrus  granted  in  the 
first  ) ear  of  his  dominion  in  Babylon,  and  in  the  return 
of  the  people,  now  first  called  .Jews,  after  a captivity  of 
seventy  years.  A list  is  then  furnished  of  the  leaders 
of  numbers  of  the  captives  who  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel.  Ezra  says,  that  the  whole  number  amounted 
to  42,360,  but  the  separate  numbers  which  he  mentions 
arc  only  29,619  persons;  a discrepancy  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  he  omits  some  individuals  who  are  viewed  col- 
lectively, as  those  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  those  who  had 
lost  their  register.  It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  that 
the  text  has,  in  some  instances,  been  corrupted.  This 
list  in  question  evinces  the  great  diminution  which  the 
Jewish  nation  had  suffered  by  war  and  captivity ; so 
that  the  Jewish  writers  persist  in  affirming,  that  it  was 
only  the  dregs  of  the  people  that  returned.  The  nar- 
ration proceeds  to  notice  the  erection  of  a temporary 
altar  and  service,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
their  holy  Temple;  and  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
recollected  the  magnificence  of  Solomon’s  Temple  are 
forcibly  depicted  ; also  the  opposition  of  the  Samari- 
tans and  others,  whose  proffered  serv  ices  were  refused, 
the  final  completion  and  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
A.  u.  3489,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, distinctly 
asserts  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  copies  contained  the 
following  passage,  which  the  Jews  expunged:  ‘‘Ezra 
said  to  the  people,  this  Passover  is  our  Saviour  and 
our  refuge;  and  it  you  will  be  persuaded  of  it,  and  let 
it  into  your  hearts,  that  we  are  to  humble  Him  in  a sign, 
uud  afterwards  shall  believe  in  Him,  this  place  shall 
not  be  destroyed  for  ever,  saith  the  God  of  hosts ; 
but  if  you  will  not  believe  in  him,  neither  hearken 
to  His  preaching,  ye  shall  be  a laughing-stock  to  the 
Gentiles.” 

Ezra  proceeds,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  to  relate  his 
own  return  with  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  ; describes  the 
impiety  of  the  people ; his  earnest  supplications ; their 
repentance,  and  separation  from  their  Assyrian  wives 
and  offspring;  enumerating  the  names  of  the  trans- 
gressors, and  even  the  Priests  and  rulers  who  had 
broken  the  law  respecting  marriage,  with  an  impar- 
tiality which  alike  evinces  the  faithful  Historian  and 
the  determined  reformer. 

The  Book  of  Ezra,  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter,  is  written  chiefly  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which 
was  at  that  period  the  prevalent  language  throughout 
Assyria,  Baby  Ionia,  and  Persia.  A9  this  part  of  the 
History  contains  Letters  and  Decrees  originally  pro- 
duced in  thut  language,  there  was  an  evident  pro- 
priety in  retaining  it,  because  the  Jews,  having  recently 
returned  from  captivity,  were  probably  as  much,  or 
even  more  familiar  with  the  Chaldee  than  with  the 
Hebrew.  Nehemiah  has  been  supposed  to  intimate, 
by  certain  expressions  in  his  eighth  chapter  (ch.  viii. 
v.  2,  8),  that  the  Law  was  not  universally  understood ; 
the  meaning  of  which  might  be,  that  some  of  them  had 
forgotten  the  Hebrew  language  during  the  Captivity. 


Ezra  bos  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  Ezr*. 
by  his  own  Countrymen,  both  as  a Priest  and  as  a 
Prophet;  and  many  have  beeu  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Prophet  Maluchi  of  the  Canon,  the 
common  appellation  by  which  he  is  distinguished  being 
his  proper  name,  and  the  latter,  which  signifies  an  angel, 
or  messenger,  being  assigned  him,  with  reference  to  his 
peculiar  office  as  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  Religion  to 
its  primitive  purity.  To  him,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
by  a uniform  and  united  tradition,  have  attributed  the 
honour  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing  the 
Sacred  Code,  which  has  been  called  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  comprising  such  writings  ns  wc  are  bound  to 
receive  as  authentic  and  inspired.  He  himself  is  believed 
to  have  composed  in  addition,  the  greatest  part,  if  not  ^r*'* 
the  whole,  of  the  Book  which  passes  under  his  uamc,  tbaCoaoa. 
the  two  Hooks  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Book  of  Esther. 

These,  together  with  those  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachl, 
were  classed  with  the  other  Sacred  writings  only  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when,  subsequently  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Prophetic  spirit,  the  Books  of  Scripture 
were  finally  closed  by  Simon  the  Just  and  the  great 
Synagogue. 

This  subject  hos  often  been  discussed,  and  the  im- 
portunce  of  it  being  abundantly  obvious,  the  present 
section  appears  the  proper  place  to  enter  a little  fur- 
ther into  the  consideration  of  it.  Wc  may  therefore 
state  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were  entirely  lost 
during  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  uud  (hat  Ezra  conse- 
quently re-wrote  them  by  un  express  revelation.  Such  Opinions  of 
were  the  sentiments  of  Ircnams,  Tertullian,  Clemens  ***  *ftt,hefa 
Alexandrinus,  and  Basil.  But  tins  is  grossly  fubu-  j^*P®cUnK 
lout,  and  was  clearly  derived  from  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,  a com- 
position which  haB  been  falsely  imputed  to  Ezra.  It  is 
moreover  dangerous,  since  he  who  is  thus  affirmed  to 
have  restored  them,  might  be  much  sooner  suspected  of 
forgery  than  a host  of  independent  writers.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  King  Jusiah  and  Hilkiah  caused  copies  to  be 
taken  of  the  Law,  which  they  found  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Prophets,  or  in  other  places.  Hence, 
though  copies  of  the  Law  had  become  excessively  scarce, 
the  people  of  God  were  then  favoured  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  them  for  their  use.  Although  the 
original  of  the  Law  was  burned  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  within  a few  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
copies  still  remaining  in  private  hands,  from  the  pre- 
ceding circulation  of  them.  We  are  certain  that  Dunicl 
possessed  a copy  in  Babylon,  because  he  has  given  a 
quotation  from  the  Law,  and  refers  to  the  Prophecies 
of  Jcremiuh,  which,  had  he  never  seen  them,  must  of 
course  have  been  impossible.  **  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  1 Daniel  understood  by  Bools  the  number  of 
the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jere- 
miah the  Prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 
years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem.  Yea,  all  Israel 
have  transgressed  thy  law,  even  by  departing,  that  they 
might  not  obey  thy  voice  ; therefore  the  curse  is  poured 
upon  us,  and  the  oath  that  is  %critten  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  him.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  all 
this  evil  is  come  upon  us:  yet  made  we  not  our 
prayer  before  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  might  turn 
from  our  iniquities,  and  understand  thy  truth.”  Da- 
niel iz.  2,11,  13. 
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Biography.  The  existence  of  the  Sacred  Code  is  further  obvious, 
from  the  expression  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Ezra,  where  it  is  &tated,  that  the  Priests  and 
Levites  were  settled  in  their  office,  according  os  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Mom:  ami  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Nehemiah,  at  the  first  verse,  the  people  called  upon 
Ezra  to  bring  the  Book  of  the  taws  of  Moses,  which  the 
Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel ; expressions  which  suf- 
ficiently indicate  their  being  extant  at  the  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  citations,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
Jews  hove  always  been  notorious  for  their  extreme  jea- 
lousy upon  the  subject  of  their  inspired  writings  ; never 
admitting  as  sacred,  till  after  the  most  scrupulous  and 
rigid  examination,  a book,  a sentence,  or  a line  : to 
imagine,  therefore,  that  any  Priest,  ns  Ezra,  could,  by 
his  single  authority  and  influence,  palm  upon  the  nation 
as  divine,  or  as  the  ancient  and  long-written  Law,  what 
was  simply  his  own  invention,  or,  to  say  the  best,  his 
own  recollection,  or  eveu  the  fruit  of  his  direct  inspira- 
tion, without  our  hearing  more  of  such  an  important 
claim ; or  to  say  that  such  a person,  so  naturally  quali- 
fied to  write  in  the  various  modes  of  History,  Poetry, 
and  Prophecy,  and  occupying  so  important  a station  in 
the  Jewish  Church,  yet  could  at  the  same  moment  be  so 
morally  disqualified  os  actually  to  impose  fabrications 
as  facts,  attaching  other  and  ancient  names  to  his  own, 
— that  is,  that  he  could  produce  the  compositions  of  a 
great  and  good,  and  even  inspired  man,  through  a bad 
one, — each,  or  any  of  these,  were  loo  manifestly  absurd 
to  he  a tenable  position. 

Actual  task  The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  did  Ezra  actually  ac- 
af  Kim.  complish?  and  the  reply  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
he  collected,  arranged,  and  published  the  Books  which 
constituted  the  Sacred  Code.  By  comparing  together 
the  different  copies  which  he  would  he  able  to  obtain 
from  both  private  and  public  repositories,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Jerusalem,  he  would  detect  the  discrepances 
which  had  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
transcribers,  and,  disposing  the  several  Books  in  their 
proper  order,  be  would  issue  a correct  edition  up  to  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived.  It  would  naturally  become  a 
part  of  the  labour  which,  under  the  influence  of  a divine 
inspiration,  he  accomplished,  to  exchange  certain  obsolete 
phrases  for  such  as  were  in  current  use;  and,  in  a few 
necessary  cases,  to  furnish  some  additions  to  the  original 
text,  either  to  elucidate  or  complete  the  History,  and 
finally  to  substitute  the  Chaldee  letters  for  the  Hebrew. 

That  Ezra  was  the  principal  agent  in  thus  settling  the 
Scripture  Canon  (lor  Nehemiah  and  MilieHi,  if  the 
Matter  were  another  person,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
rendered  him  considerable  assistance),  we  have  not  only 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  the 
earliest  Christians,  but  the  corroborating  consideration 
that  had  he  not  been  able  to  obtain  copies,  he  could  not 
have  executed  the  commission  of  the  Persian  King,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  ch.  vii.  25,  26, — “ And 
thou,  Ezra,  after  the  wisdom  of  thy  God  that  is  in  thine 
hand,  set  Magistrates  and  Judges,  which  may  judge  all 
the  people  that  art  beyond  the  river,  all  such  as  know 
the  laws  of  thy  God;  anil  teach  yc  them  that  know  them 
not.  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  Law  of  thy  God, 
and  the  Law  of  the  King,  let  judgment  be  executed 
speedily  upon  him,  whether  it  he  unto  death,  or  unto 
banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprison- 
ment." 

With  regard  to  the  vowel-points  now  found  in  our 
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Hebrew  Bibles  (and  this  question  is  one  of  considerable  EwaaaJ 
interest  in  Hebrew  literature),  whether  they  were  the  Nehenriah. 
invention  of  Ezra  or  of  some  more  recent  Jew,  has  been 
very  much  debated  among  learned  men. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
adopted  by  those  learned  persons  who  maintain  that  the 
Hebrew  vowel-points  are  of  equal  authority  with  the 
sacred  text;  Ezra,  as  they  believe,  having  introduced 
them  with  a view  of  determining  the  genuine  seme.  With 
whatever  facility  the  Hebrew  language  might  have  been 
understood  previously  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when 
it  became,  in  a manner,  a dead  language,  after  that  period, 
no  precision  could  attend  the  reading  nf  it  without  ihe 
vowel-points,  but  these  insertion*  at  once  render  the  ^ 

word  definite,  and  the  sense  unambiguous.  Hence  it  is,  lll)n  of  th« 
at  least,  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  they  existed  Hebrew 
in  Ezra's  time,  and  were  constantly  used  afterwards,  voweb 
The  Masoritcsof  Tiberias  were  not  likely  to  be  the  in-  I*0*0*** 
ventors  of  Hebrew  punctuation  os  some  have  alleged, 
because  at  that  period  (five  hundred  years  after  Christ) 
all  the  Jewish  Schools  were  suppressed  in  Judea,  and 
there  was  not  a sufficient  remnant  among  them  of  lite- 
rary capacity  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  There 
arc,  moreover,  two  Works,  called  Bahir  and  Zohar, 
written,  the  one  just  previously  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  a short  time  afterwards,  in  which  several 
references  are  made  to  the  vbwekpolnts.  And  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the 
sacred  text,  is  calculated  directly  to  diminish  its  authority, 
since  every  one  will  be  left  at  liberty  to  bend  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  to  his  own  purpose  or  prepossessions. 

The  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion — or,  that  the 
points  are  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Ezra — say,  that 
the  Jews  never  have  made  use  of  copies  of  the  Scripture 
in  their  Synagogues  which  were  written  with  the  points, 
assigning  this  reason,  that  when  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  was  introduced  at  the  constituting  of  the 
Canon  by  Ezra,  there  were  no  vowel-points  in  existence. 

By  a comparison  of  the  present  pointed  Hebrew  Bibles 
with  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or  the 
Latin  version  of  Jerome,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter 
have  a different  reading  of  the  text  from  what  the  Hebrew 
punctuation  requires;  proving  that  the  points  were  not 
attached  to  the  text  in  their  time,  or  were  little,  if  at  a!l} 
regarded.  Not  a syllable  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  authors,  or  in  those  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  for  a long  period  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  respecting  the  points  in  question; 
although  there  are  various  places  where  the  subject 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be  introduced. 

Hence  they  affirm,  the  books  of  Bahir  and  Zohar,  before 
alluded  to,  arc  by  no  means  no  ancient  as  many  have 
contended  ; especially  since  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
for  more  than  a thousand  years  after  they  are  suid  to 
have  been  written,  a circumstance  which  is,  at  least,  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a fictitious  date  having 
been  imputed  to  them,  to  subserve  some  fraudulent  de- 
sign. The  Masorites  of  Tiberias  were  men  of  learning, 
and  long  known  in  Judea;  for  Jerome  states,  that  he 
mode  use  of  them,  and  whatever  difficulty  may  occur  in 
reading  without  points,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
Samaritans  read  the  Hebrew  text  to  this  day  in  the  Sa- 
maritan character  without  points ; and  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  understand  Hebrew  better  than  the  Jews. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a consistent,  or 
genuine  sens?  to  the  words,  without  a guidance  of  a fixed 
2 8 
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Biography,  punctuation,  no  language  whatever  is  devoid  of  ambi- 
guiiies,  and  the  general  drift  of  the  discourse  will,  if  not 
From  jn  an  ca5ieg  unequivocally,  yet  in  the  far  greater  propor- 

*•  M*  tion,  determine  the  meaning ; and  after  ail.  the  strictest 

*******  punctuation  cannot  preclude  the  errors  arising  from  carc- 
B.  c.  less  transcription,  and  other  inevitable  sources  of  mistake. 
457,  It  may  Mill  be  said  of  this  controversy,  tubjudice  lit 
to  eat — although,  perhaps,  the  predominant  opinion  of  the 

a.  m.  learned  is  hostile  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  vowel- 
8570.  points.  Into  whichever  scale  we  throw  our  individual 
opinion,  this  is,  at  least  may  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
4*«4*  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  vowel-points  must  have 
* been  in  use  at,  or  immediately  subsequently  to,  the  Age 
of  Ezra;  and  that  consequently,  from  their  antiquity,  and 
from  their  indication  of  at  least  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancient  Jews  understood  the  oracles  of  inspiration,  they 
have  a considerable  claim  upon  our  notice.  As  a human 
invention,  they  may  be  deemed  ingenious  and  useful, 
however  they  may  appear  to  be  discarded  as  authorita- 
tive by  the  omission  of  their  use  in  the  Synagogue 
worship.  It  has  been  justly  said,  **  When  every  child 
learned  the  Hebrew  Tongue  from  his  cradle,  it  was  no 
bard  matter  for  those,  who  thus  understood  it  by  rote,  to 
learn  to  read  it  by  the  letters  only,  without  the  vowels ; 
but  when  it  became  a dead  language,  the  case  was 
altered  (Prideaux’s  Connection,  anno  446)  ; for  then, 
instead  of  understanding  it  first  in  order  to  read  it,  they 
were  first  to  read  it  in  order  to  understand  it ; and  there- 
fore, having  not  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  direct  them  herein,  they  must  necessarily  have  had 
some  other  helps,  in  order  to  know  with  what  vowel 
each  syllable  was  to  be  pronounced  ; and  to  give  them 
this  help,  the  vowel-points  seem  certainly  to  have  been 
invented;  and  therefore  the  time  of  this  invention  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  the  time  when  it  became  necessary', 
i.  e . when  the  Hebrew  became  a dead  language,  and 
so  was  acquirable  no  other  way  than  by  study  and  in- 
struction. 

“ From  this  necessity  of  instruction,  and  probably  not 
Jong  after  Ezra’s  edition  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  there 
sprang  up  a set  of  men  among  the  Jews,  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  write  out  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
to  preserve  and  teach  the  true  reading  of  it.  What  they 
did  of  this  kind  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  maaorah , i.e. 
the  tradition ; because  they  pretend  to  have  the  true 
reading  (as  the  Talmudists  pretend  to  have  the  true  in- 
terpretation) of  the  Scriptures  handed  down  to  them 
from  generation  to  generation.  However,  os  their  whole 
business  was  to  study  the  true  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  preserve  it  from  being  corrupted,  and  to  teach  it 
to  others,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  the  first 
Inventors  of  vowel-points,  because  the  whole  use  of  these 
points  was  to  he  subservient  to  this  purpose. 

" But  though  these  points  might  be  invented  by  the 
Hebrew  Grammarians,  whom  wc  call  Masorites,  much 
earlier  than  some  will  allow,  yet,  from  their  late  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  it  seems  very  probable,  that  os  at  first 
they  might  invent  them  only  for  their  private  use,  so  for 
some  time  they  might  reserve  them  to  themselves,  and 
teach  them  only  to  their  scholars.  For  the  Jews,  wc 
must  know,  had  anciently  two  sorts  of  Schools,  those  of 
the  Masorites  and  those  of  the  Rabbins.  The  former 
taught  only  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  it;  but  the  others  taught  their  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  word  of  God,  and  all  the  interpretations  of  it. 
These  were  the  great  Doctors  of  Divinity  among  them. 


to  whom  the  Masorites  were  ns  much  inferior  as  the  E*ra  sad 
Teachers  of  Grammur-schools  among  us  are  to  the  Nchemioh. 
Professors  of  Divinity  in  our  Universities. 

41  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  vowel-points  went  no  'rotn 

higher  than  the  Schools  of  the  Masorites,  they  were  not  ql?!** 

much  regarded  among  their  learned  men;  and  this  is  the  __  * 
reason  why  we  find  no  mention  made  of  them  either  in  b.  c. 
the  Talmud  or  in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  Fathers,  457. 

from  whom  it  might  have  been  expected.  But  after  the  *» 

publication  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  Doctors  thought  M- 
it  udvisablr,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  reading  of  the  3570. 
text  (as  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  were  supposed  to  pre-  B c> 

serve  the  right  interpretation),  to  take  this  punctuation  434  ‘ 

of  the  Masorites  into  their  Divinity  Schools  ; and  having 
reviewed  and  corrected  it  with  great  care,  they  added  it 
to  the  text,  and  so  gave  it  all  the  venerable  aspect  that 
it  now  bears. 

**  But  though  these  vowel-points  were  added  to  the 
text  by  such  persons  as  understood  the  language  perfectly, 
and  having  since  undergone  the  review  and  correction  of 
many  Ages,  may  be  justly  accounted  a work  as  complete 
in  its  kind  as  can  be  done  by  human  art ; yet,  since  it 
was  only  done  by  human  art,  it  is  no  authentic  part  of 
the  Scriptures : and  therefore,  these  points  are  not  so  un- 
alterably fixed  to  the  text,  but  that  a change  may  be 
made  in  them,  when  the  nature  of  the  context,  the 
analogy  of  Grammar,  or  the  style  of  the  language,  shall 
give  a sufficient  reason  for  it,  especially  considering,  that 
notwithstanding  their  exact  fixation  at  first,  they  are  still 
liable  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  and  printers,  and, 
by  reason  of  their  number,  the  smallness  of  their  figures, 
and  their  position  under  the  letters,  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  by  them  than  any  other  sort  of  writing  w hatever. 

" So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  though 
these  vowel-points  were  not  affixed  to  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Ezra  himself,  yet  were  they  of  early  dale  after  his 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  that  though  they  did  not 
immediately  appear  in  the  world,  nor  are  taken  notice  of 
by  any  writer  of  repute  for  many  Ages  after;  yet  this  was 
occasioned  by  their  being  confined  to  the  School  of  the 
Masorites,  who,  in  oil  probability,  were  the  first  inventors 
of  them : and  though,  being  of  human  invention  only, 

(hey  cannot  be  supposed  of  equal  authority  with  the  text 
itself;  yet  are  they  of  excellent  use  for  the  preservation 
of  its  right  reading,  and  for  the  prevention  of  innume- 
rable perplexities  and  ambiguities  that  would  otherwise 
be  incident  to  it.”* 

The  Canonical  Scriptures  were  anciently  divided  into  Final  stat* 
three  parts,  comprising  the  Law,  the  l*ropheU,  and  the  *>f  the  He* 
Hagivg rapka.  The  last  division  comprehends  the  Psalms,  *lfcw 
the  Proverbs,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  nou* 
Solomon. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  Old  Testament 
consisted  of  twenty-two  Books,  corresponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  were  added  Ezra  and 
Ncbemiah. 

The  five  Books  of  the  Law  are  divided  by  the  Jews 
into  fifty- four  sections;  and  they  believe  that  this  division 
was  conformable  to  the  divine  intimation  to  Moses  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  however,  with  more  probability,  at- 
tributed to  Ezra,  who  is  also  supposed  to  have  sub- 
divided the  sections  into  verses  called  pcaukim.  The 
most  received  opinion  is,  that  1 his  invention  was  intended 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Chaldee  interpreters. 
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To  this  period  many  have  assigned  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  Synagogues.  Ezra,  after  issuing  an  edition  of 
the  Law  und  the  Prophets,  which  he  had  with  so  much 
pains  rendered  correct,  appointed  the  Levites  and  other 
Scribes  most  distinguished  for  their  acquaintance  with 
these  invaluable  records,  to  read  and  expound  them  to 
the  people,  who  were  at  first  collected  together,  as  at 
the  time  when  Ezra  read  the  Law,  in  some  capacious 
street  or  opening  of  the  city.  The  inconvenience  of  such 
an  attendance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  naturally  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  erecting  temporary  sheds  or 
tubernades,  and,  at  length,  more  substantial  edifices  for 
public  service.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  placed  a desk 
or  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  rending  and  expounding,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Ezra  is  stated  to  have  used;  and, 
at  the  upper  cud,  or  opposite  the  door,  was  a chest  con- 
taining the  Book  of  the  Law,  wrapped  in  an  embroidered 
cloth.  Probable,  however,  as  this  statement  may  be 
considered,  some  have  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
Jewish  Synagogues  existed  previously  to  the  Captivity, 
while  others,  particularly  B&snage  (lib.  v.  ch.  4 ),  have 
referred  them  to  the  more  recent  date  of  the  Asmonean 
dominion. 

Nkhkmiah,  who  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus, 
was  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  and  a person  of  great  excel- 
lence and  exalted  piety.  Babylon  is  represented  as  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  tradition  assigns  his  descent  to 
the  Tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  believed,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ezra  as  having  returned  with  Zrrtibbabel 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  since  no  less  than  ninety- 
two  years  intervened  between  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  and 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  were  the  same  persons,  Neheminh  must 
have  been,  at  least,  one  hundred  years  old,  a supposition 
wholly  incompatible  with  his  long  journey  from  Shushan 
to  Jerusalem,  and  with  his  great  exertions  and  activity 
during  a government  of  twelve  years.  His  admirable 
qualities  and  distinguished  family  recommended  him  to 
the  office  of  Cup-bearer  to  the  King,  which  was  not  only 
a situation  of  great  honour,  but  of  extraordinary  emolu- 
ment ; for  it  appears  that  Nehemiah  acquired  so  much 
wealth  as  to  be  enabled  to  live  in  his  government  in  ex- 
pensive splendour  by  means  of  his  own  private  purse. 
The  tirthalha  (Ezra  ii.  63.  and  Neh.  vii.  65.)  was  the 
general  term,  in  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  languages, 
appropriated  to  the  Royal  Deputies  and  Governors. 

The  office  of  Cup  bearer  gave  Nehemiah  an  intimate 
and  daily  access  to  the  King,  which  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  his  favour,  and  of  course  of  obtain- 
ing any  purpose  which  he  might  have  at  heart.  That  he 
would  not  improperly,  or  for  any  unjustifiable  ends,  avail 
himself  of  this  privilege,  is  plainly  deducible  from  his 
character;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  he  questioned 
that  there  is  a legitimate  use  of  station  and  of  influence 
which  does  not  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  real  worth, 
and  which,  in  certain  cases,  may  essentially  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  individuals  or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Such  was  precisely  the  fact  in  the  present  instance. 
When  it  beraine  his  turn  to  wait,  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  the  King  noticed  a very  considerable 
alteration  in  his  general  appearance  ; he  remarked  that 
his  countenance  seemed  to  be  remarkably  beclouded,  as 
if  with  anxious  care,  and  that  all  his  habitual  cheerfulness 
had  suddenly  forsukeu  him.  This  led  to  those  inquiries 


A.  M . 

3559. 


445. 


through  which  the  King  learned  the  deplorable  condition  E*ra  and 
of  Ncheiniah’s  native  Country,  and  especially  of  its  me-  Nehemiah. 
tropolis,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  grief.  He 
look  occasion,  therefore,  to  request  the  Royal  permission 
to  revisit  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city.  This  request,  seconded  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Queen,  was  favourably  accepted,  and 
he  received  a commission,  a*  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Judea,  to  repair  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  restore  it 
to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  previously  to  the 
Babylonish  incursion.  Royal  Letters  were,  at  the  same  His  corn- 
time,  despatched  to  the  Governors  beyond  the  Euphrates  mission  to 
to  afford  every  requisite  assistance.  Asaph,  the  keeper  Jvowak"1* 
of  the  forests,  was  to  furnish  whatever  timber  might  be 
found  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  a guard  of 
horse  was  appointed  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey. 

Having  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  Nehe- 
miah continued  three  days  among  the  people  without 
communicating  to  them  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  design  of  his  visit:  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth 
day,  after  going  privately  round  the  walls  in  the  preced- 
ing night,  that  he  summoned  the  principal  people  to- 
gether, produced  his  commission,  and  solicited  their  con- 
currence in  the  laborious  undertaking.  To  this  pro- 
posal they  instantly  gave  a unanimous  and  most  joyous 
assent.  The  plan  adopted  for  theexecut 

was  to  divide  the  people  into  companies,  assigning  to  rybuiWu»S 
each  his  proper  d^tr  et  and  portion  of  labour,  while  Ne-  ’ e ^ 
hemiah  himself  superintended  the  whole. 

Great  und  good  works  are  seldom  suffered  to  advance 
far  without  op|>osiiion.  A misunderstanding  of  their 
design,  or  an  envy  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  oftea 
sets  a thousand  engines  in  motion  to  obstructor  counter- 
act the  proceedings.  Such  is  human  nature,  and  such 
will  ever  be  the  sad  development  of  it*  deformity.  Ssn-  Opposition, 
bul'.at,  a Moahitish  officer,  and  Tobiah,  an  Ammonite, 
both  equally  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  soon 
began  to  use  the  frequent  and  ready-made  weapons  of 
hostility,  scoffing  and  ridicule.  As  the  persons  who  had 
undertaken  the  business,  however,  were  not  acting  with- 
out being  duly  authorized,  and  were  not  to  be  easily 
shaken  in  their  purpose  or  counteracted  in  their  plan, 
these  wretched  confederates  sent  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  attempting 
the  demolition  of  the  works  and  the  destruction  of  the 
people  engaged  in  their  execution.  But  the  Governor, 
having  discovered  the  plot,  took  care  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  to  form  a proper  guard  to  defend  the 
workmen,  ordering  each  one  for  himself  to  provide  arms 
in  case  of  attack.  He  moreover  poured  out  earnest  sup- 
plication* to  Heaven,  the  necessity  for  which  he  did  not 
suppose  was  superseded  even  by  the  be*l  preparations 
for  defence,  and  urged  the  people  to  proceed  by  every 
encouraging  address  and  argument. 

These  measures  completely  overawed  their  enemies, 
who  now  tned  other  ex pedients,  and  pretending  to  adjust 
their  differences  amicably,  aeveral  times  invited  Nehe- 
miah to  a conference  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the  plain  of 
Ono,  in  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin;  but  he,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  their  treacherous  intentions,  absolutely  declined  the 
interview.  Sunballal  next  resorted  to  the  at ralagem  ofStnhys 
sending  a Letter  with  the  Following  statement : “ It  is  re-  ** 

ported  among  the  Heathen,  and  Gasliinit  saiih  it,  that 
thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel : for  which  cause  thou 
bulkiest  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest  be  their  King,  ac- 
cording to  these  words.  And  thou  hast  also  appointed 
2 s 2 
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Biography.  pr0phets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying;,  There 
fa  a King1  in  Judah  : and  now  shall  it  be  reported  to  the 
A*  **•  King,  according  to  these  words.  Come  now  therefore, 
3559.  aud  |ej  us  take  counsel  together  ” (Nehem.  vi.  6,  7 ) 
B.  c.  To  these  allegations  a reply  was  sent,  consisting  of  a 
•145.  manly  and  positive  detiiul,  and  charging  Sanballat  as 
their  contriver.  He  had  now  only  one  last  resource, 
the  bribing  to  his  interest  Shemaiah.  the  son  of  Dclaiah 
the  Priest,  a friend  of  hi*  enemy.  Nehemiah,  going  one 
day  to  the  house  of  Shemaiah,  he  pretended  to  prophecy 
that  his  enemies  would  that  night  make  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  and  advised  him  to  seek  security  by  accompany- 
ing him  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple,  or  Sanctuary, 
which  was,  indeed,  a place  of  great  safety,  being  guarded 
by  the  Levites ; and,  on  account  of  its  holiness,  could 
not  be  hostilely  entertained.  The  design  of  this  was 
twofold — to  dishearten  the  people,  by  convincing  them 
of  their  Governor’s  apprehensions  ; and  to  facilitate  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  place,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  general.  It  also  had  a tendency  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  report  of  his  departure  from  his  allegiance 
to  the  King,  since  he  would  thus  have  fled  when  the 
report  was  put  in  circulation  ; and,  besides,  he  might,  by 
this  means,  have  been  secured  by  some  priestly  con- 
federates. till  the  season  of  action  was  passed.  The  con- 
trivance, however,  did  not  avuil,  since  Nehemiah  refused 
the  advice  that  was  given  him,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
inconsistent  with  Honour  and  Religion.  He,  moreover, 
soon  perceived  the  true  origin  of  this  insidious  suggestion. 
The  walls  In  the  space  of  fifty-two  days  the  whole  work  was 
finished.  completed,  such  was  the  extraordinary  teal  of  the 
Governor,  and  such  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
people.  A dedication  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  then  solemnly  observed,  to  appropriate  the 
whole  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  the  divine  goodness,  as  well  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a public  celebration.  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  presented  in  the  Temple,  and  the  great 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  religiously  observed-  Nehe- 
miah's  conclusion  and  testimony  at  this  happy  termi- 
nation of  his  labours  are  interesting.  “And  it  came  to 
pass,"  says  be,  " that  when  all  our  enemies  heard  thereof, 
and  all  the  Heather,  that  were  about  us  saw  these  things, 
they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own  eyes  : for  they 
perceived  that  this  work  was  wrought  of  our  God.” 
Nehemiah  With  the  view,  probably,  of  returning  to  Shuslinn,  to 
return*  to  inform  the  King  of  the  present  aspect  of  his  affairs  in 
Pvraia.  Judea,  and  perhaps  to  counteract  the  reports  which  his 
inveterate  enemies  might  have  put  in  circulation  to  a 
wide  extent,  Nehemiah  appointed  his  brother  Hanani 
(who  had  proved  his  xeul  by  going  from  Jerusalem  to 
Shushan,  first  to  communicate  information  of  the  stale 
of  his  Country)  to  the  charge  of  the  gates;  and  Hana- 
niah,  another  person  of  unquestionable  principle,  to  the 
direction  of  his  house  or  palace;  and  to  both  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  general  superintendence  of  the  a flairs  of  the 
city.  He  uflerwards  arranged  for  the  chief  men  of  the 
State  to  fix  their  abodes  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
present  diminished  condition  of  the  population,  which 
required  to  be  recruited,  while  the  remainder  were  to 
cast  lots,  by  which  a tenth  part  of  all  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  were  obliged  to  reside  in  the  city. 
These  were  the  two  Triboa  that  anciently  possessed 
Jerusalem,  which  was  situated  partly  in  one  Tribe,  and 
partly  in  the  other;  but  the  precise  divisions  have  never 
been  accurately  ascertained. 


Immediately  before  Nehemiah'*  return  to  Shu-  E«ni  **»«l 
shan,  Em  produced  the  Sacred  Code,  which  he  hud 
been  zealously  engaged  in  completing,  und,  assisted  by 
thirteen  other  Priests,  publicly  read  and  expounded  it  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  from  a raised  plutform  or  pul-  **_*• 
pit,  which  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  b.  c. 
the  more  conspicuous  and  the  more  easily  heard.*  To  445. 
this  circumstance  we  have  already  adverted  in  our  pre- 
ceding account  of  this  celebrated  Scribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  Nehemiah, 
especially  in  the  appointment  of  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  Law,  and  the  public  renewal  of  their  attachment  to 
it,  he  had  not  left  the  Capital  long  before  the  people 
became  exceedingly  corrupt,  which  may  be  chiefly  at-  Corruption* 
tributed  to  Eliashib,  the  High-priest,  who  was  allied  by  in  h>a  ab- 
marriage  to  Tobiah,  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Hnc** 
Jews,  but  who  had,  in  consequence  of  this  connection, 
obtained  apartments  in  the  Temple.  Upon  his  return, 
tliereforc,  Nehemiah  resolved  to  currect  this  shameful 
abuse;  but  so  much  had  Tobiah  insinuated  himself  into 
the  affections  of  the  people,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
proceed  most  cautiously.  He  accordingly  caused  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  be  read,  and  when  a passage  in 
Deuteronomy  was  recited,  which  states  that  an  Ammon- 
ites or  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  even  to  (he  tenth  generation  for  ever 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3.),  they  were  instantly  convinced  of  their 
error,  and,  under  the  Governor's  directions,  w ho  availed 
himself  of  the  favourable  moment,  Tobiah's  furniture 
was  cast  out  of  the  sacred  chambers,  and  they  were 
again  purified  and  restored  to  their  legitimate  use. 

Nehemiah  zealously  proceeded  with  the  work  of  refor-  ZealonHui 
malion,  restoring  to  its  holy  design  the  Sabbath,  which  return, 
had  been  profaned  by  secular  employments,  dissolving 
irregular  associations  in  marriage  which  had  been  un- 
lawfully formed  with  strangers,  and  re-organizing  other 
parts  of  the  State  which  had  fallen  into  decay  and  cor- 
ruption. This  last  act  of  salutary  government  took 
place  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  year*  Nehemiah  lived 
after  his  return  from  Persia ; it  seems  probable  that  he 
attained  a great  age,  and  was  the  last  Governor  of  the 
Province,  delegated  by  the  Persian  King*,  who.  it  is 
thought,  afterwards  left  its  general  superintendence 
to  the  Jewish  High-priest,  till  Alexander  the  Great 
subjugated  the  Empire.  Nehemiah  is  believed  to 
have  continued  in  his  government  till  his  death, 
notwithstanding  all  the  revolutions  in  the  Persian 
Court,  which  were  by  no  mean*  few  or  trifling;  for 
Xerxes  Ids  son  succeeded  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Artaxerxcs 
of  Profane  History,  and  was  followed  by  Sogdiunus, 
who  slew  him,  after  he  had  reigned  only  forty-five  days. 

Sogdianus  was,  in  his  turn,  put  to  a violent  death,  after 
six  months  and  fifteen  days,  by  his  successor  Ochus;  who 
seized  him  by  a stratagem,  and  cost  him  headlong  into 
ashes.  Ochus  assumed  the  name  of  Darius,  and  after  D«Uw 
murdering  his  brother  Arsites,  and  suppressing  several 
insurrections,  ruled  over  Persia  nineteen  years,  during 
which  period  Nehemiah  was  living,  and  whether  he  or  his 
Prince  paid  the  debt  of  nature  first  is  uncertain.  ( Fide 
Prideaux’s  Connection,  an.  425.)  It  will  be  useful  to 

• **  We  are  not  to  think,"  tars  Patrick,  in  hie  Commentary  cm 
the  Houk  of  Nehemiah,  * that  this  pulpit  was  mode  in  the  fashion 
of  ou«,  which  will  hold  no  more  than  ouv  person,  for  (as  w*  may  ob- 
serve by  the  very  next  wonts)  it  wus  made  large  and  long  enough 
to  contain  fourteen  people  at  once.” 
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Biography,  subjoin,  at  this  period  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  before 
we  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Prophetic  lights  that  was 
a.  m.  now  about  to  shine,  a Table  of  the  order  and  time  of  ilia 


3559. 


appearance  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Nkwcome,  who  follows,  as  we  have  dune,  the 
chronology  of  Blair's  Tables,  with  some  slight  variations. 


The  Prophets,  in  their  supposed  Order  of  Time. 


Kirs  and 


3559. 


Before  Christ. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Jonah  . . 

(Between  856  andl 
t 784.  / 



(Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  according 
Jto  Lloyd;  but  Joash  and  Jero- 
jboam  the  Second,  according  to 
1 Blair. 

Amos  . . 

J Between  810  andl 
l 785.  J 

Uzziah,  ch.  L 1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second,  ch.  i.  1. 

Hoaea  . . 

f Between  610  and 
| 725. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the  third  1 
year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second,  ch.  i.  I. 

Isaiah  . . 

(Between  810  and 
\ 698. 

(Uzziah,  Jot  ham, Ahaz.and  Heze-1 
<kiali,  chap.  i.  1.  and  perhaps  > 
[ Manasseth. 

Overthrown. 

Joel  • . . 

( Between  810  andl 
\ 660,  or  later.  J 

Uzziah,  or  possibly  Manasseth. 

Overthrown. 

Micah  . . 

( Between  758  and 
\ 699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 1 
chap.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hoses. 

Nahum. . 

( Between  720  snd 
\ 698. 

Probably  towards  the  close  ofl 
Hezek iah's  reign. 

Overthrown. 

Zephaniah 

J Between  640  andl 
l 609.  j 

In  the  reign  of  Joaiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Overthrown. 

Jeremiah. 

f Between  628  andl 
\ 586.  / 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

Overthrown. 

Habakkuk 

J Between  612  and 
\ 598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia-1 
kim.  j 

Overthrown. 

Daniel  . . 

( Between  606  andl 
\ 534.  / 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Overthrown. 

Obadinh  . 

(Between  588  and 
\ 583. 

(Between  the  taking  of  Jerusa-» 
/lem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  l 
| destruction  of  the  Edomites  by| 
**  him.  J 

Overthrown. 

Ezekiel . . 

(Between  595  andl 
l 536.  f 

During  part  of  the  Captivity. 

Overthrown. 

Haggsi. . 

j Between  520  andl 
l 518.  J 

After  the  return  from  Babylon. 

Overthrown. 

Zechariah 

(From  520  to  518,1 
\ or  longer.  J 

Overthrown. 

Malachi  . 

( Between  436  andl 
\ 397.  / 

Overthrown. 
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Biography.  To  this  latter  period  of  History  belong  the  Prophet 
Malachi,  who  maintains  the  singular  and  interesting 
position  of  the  last  individual  of  the  Jewish  Church  to 
whom  the  Prophetic  inspiration  was  communicated. 
Justin  Martyr,  indeed,  has  maintained  that  this  inspira- 
tion did  not  cease  till  the  Christian  era,  but  this  idea  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence.  We  have  before  al- 
luded to  the  notion  that  the  name  assigned  to  this 
Prophet  was  merely  a term  descriptive  of  the  character 
of  Ezra,  as  the  mrssenger  of  the  Lord,  commissioned  to 
execute  an  important  business  on  behalf  of  his  ualion, 
and  that,  consequently,  these  supposed  different  persons 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  individual. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  by  far  more  probable;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  general  consideration  that  the  names  of 
the  Prophets  were  frequently  given  to  designate  their 
office,  his  Writings  have  always  held  a distinct  situation 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  displacing  them. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  mention  of  further  par- 
ticulars of  Malachi,  we  must  not  wholly  omit  three 
Others,  who  have  been  classified  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Minor  Prophett,  and  who  stand  in  immediate 
connection.  We  have  already  spoken,  in  the  proper 
place,  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosen,  Mn  ah,  Nahum,  Joel, 
Zephaninh.  and  Hahakkuk.  (Vid.  History,  cb.  iv.)  It 
now  remains  to  furnish  a brief  notice  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  chronological  order ; premising,  what  should 
not  be  forgotten  with  regard  to  the  common,  and  per- 
haps improper  epithet  applied  to  tliese  illustrious  men, 
that  they  are  not  called  Minor  Prophets  with  reference 
to  any  inferiority  in  their  Writings,  either  in  respect  of 
the  composition,  the  diction,  or  the  subjects  of  their 
Prophecies,  but  solely  on  account  of  their  small  extent 
in  point  of  quantity.  In  the  Hebrew  Canon  their  Writings 
are  comprised  in  a single  volume,  and  were,  probably, 
collected  into  that  form  by  Ezra,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

A.  ji.  Obadiah  is  to  be  placed  next  in  chronological  order 

3416.  *°  Hahakkuk.  His  name  signifies  M servant  of  the 

— Lord  but  he  himself  has  famished  us  with  no  account 

jk®'  of  his  origin,  nor  of  the  period  when  he  was  honoured 
with  revelations  from  heaven,  nor,  indeed,  with  a single 
particular  of  his  own  life.  Certain  traditionary  ac- 
counts represent  him  as  a native  of  Bethacamar,  and  of 
the  Tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is  also  said  that  he  died  in 
Samaria ; but  neither  the  mode  of  his  life  nor  death  are, 
in  fact,  ascertained  with  the  least  degree  of  certainty. 
The  most  probable  opinions  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
his  Prophecies,  refer  them  to  a little  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  represents 
the  cruel  character  of  the  Edomites,  and  declares  that, 
whatever  might  be  their  fancied  security,  they  should 
certainly  be  " cut  off but  he  assures  the  Jews  of  their 
future  restoration,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
spiritual  Kingdom  of  God.  Short  as  the  book  is,  there 
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is,  nevertheless,  great  beauty  in  the  composition,  and  Malachi. 
great  importance  in  the  events  to  which  it  refers.  / 

The  next  iu  succession  is  Hagoai.  said  to  have  been  a.  m. 
of  sacerdotal  extraction,  and  the  first  of  the  three  Pro-  3484. 
phets  who  flourished  after  the  Jews  returned  from  their 
Captivity.  He  was  raised  up  for  the  evident  purpose  fjo 
of  stimulating  Zertibbabel,  and  Joshua  the  High-priest, 
to  resume  the  building  of  the  Temple,  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  fourteen  years,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Samaritans.  His  Work  commences  with 
& remonstrance  with  the  people  for  being  so  solicitous 
about  the  completion  and  adornment  of  their  own  houses, 
and  neglectful  of  the  home  of  God,  declaring  that  the 
scarcity  they  experienced  was  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  glory  of  the  latter  Temple,  he  affirms,  should 
very  much  surpass  that  of  the  former — not,  indeed,  in 
external  splendour,  but  in  spiritual  and  inward  magnifi- 
cence : for,  in  the  latter,  the  incarnate  Messiah  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  symbolical  and  prefigurativc 
Sbekinah.  The  people  are  then  appealed  to  again 
upon  the  subject  of  their  offences  and  transgressions, 
and  consoled  by  the  promise  of  future  blessings ; after 
which  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  represent  the  commotions 
and  revolutions  that  should  precede  the  great  advent  of 
the  Messiah  typified  by  Zeruhbabel,  and  which  seem  to 
have  received  their  accomplishment  in  the  state  of  the 
Babylonian  affairs  under  Darius,  the  Macedonian  wars, 
those  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  or  those 
which  followed  the  death  of  Cns&r  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Bishop  Lowth  characterises  Haggai  as  “ the 
most  obscure  of  the  Prophetic  writers.’*  He  has  some 
fine  poetical  passages,  though,  in  general,  his  Work  may 
be  considered  as  a prose  composition.  He  is  said,  by 
Epiphanius,  to  have  been  buried  among  the  Priests  at 
Jerusalem. 

ZzoHAaiAH  was  the  non  of  Barachish,  but  no  cer-  a.  If. 
tain  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  precise  period  3486. 
or  place  of  his  birth.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  the  — 
sacerdotal  race,  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office. 

He  was  evidently  contemporary  with  Haggai.  and  was, 
like  him,  sent  to  urge  the  Jews  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  Temple  ; and  to  which  admonitions  and 
appeals  they  paid  attention.  He  continued  to  prophesy 
more  than  two  years,  and  probably  lived  to  witness  the 
completion,  in  about  six  years,  of  the  undertaking. 

Our  Saviour  describes  the  Jews  as  being  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  Zechartas,  the  son  of  Barachias,  whom  they 
slew  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar:  but.  as  it  ia 
believed  that  the  Prophet  died  in  peace,  it  is  supposed 
that  Zecharias.  the  son  of  Jehoida,  is  intended,  who 
was  slain  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joaah.  (2  tliron.  xxiv.  21.)  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  copyists  might  have  inserted  Barachiah  from  a mis- 
taken supposition  of  the  reference  being  to  the  Prophet; 
and  it  is  observable  that  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke, 

Barachias  is  not  mentioned.  (Mat.  xxiii.  33.  Lukexi.  5.) 
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Biography.  Jerome,  moreover,  states,  that  in  a manuscript  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  used  by  the  Nuxarenrs,  which 
he  hod  permission  to  copy,  it  was  wriltcu  the  eon  of 
Jehoida.  The  Prophecies  of  Zcch&riah  contain  several 
splendid  passages  ; and  he  was  so  remarkable  for  seve- 
ral excellences,  as  to  have  obtained  the  characteristic 
epitaph  of  the  Sun  among  the  lesser  Prophets.  His 
Poetry  is  chiefly  to  be  found  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  volume,  the  rest  being  in  Prose,  The  whole  is  con- 
structed in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Jeremiah  ; so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  Jeremiah  hod  passed  into  him.  He  foretold 
the  siege  of  Babylon  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes; 
and  the  Jews  are  believed  to  have  taken  warning  by  his 
premo  nit  ions,  to  withdraw  into  a place  of  security. 
The  coming  of  Christ,  also,  is  represented  by  him  in 
very  express  terms,  and  the  lowliness  of  His  condition 
particularly  specified, — “ Rejoice  greatly,  O daughter  of 
Zion  ; shout,  O daughter  of  Jerusalem  : behold  thy  King 
comcth  unto  thee;  He  is  just  and  having  salvation; 
lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a coll  the 
foal  of  an  ass."  Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  notice,  that 
as  the  l'2lh  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  Prophet, 
relating  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour’s 
crucifixion,  is  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  as  spoken  by 
Jeremiah,  many  learned  men  have  assigned  this  and 
the  two  preceding  chapters  to  the  latter  Prophet,  and 
suppose  them  to  have  been  accidentally  inserted  amongst 
those  of  Zecharioh.  Others  have  also  regarded  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  Zechuriah 
as  belonging  to  gome  earlier  Prophet.  For  the  latter 
conjecture  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation,  and  the 
inspiration  of  these  portions  of  the  Canon  is  placed  be- 
yond a question,  by  the  distinct  quotations  of  them 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  former  incongruity  has 
been  thought  to  be  removed  by  supposing  the  Evange- 
list to  allude  to  some  traditional  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
and  more  probably  by  the  supposed  mistake  of  some 
copyist  of  the  Gospel,  who  transcribed  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah.* 

Malachx  is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Prophets,  under  the  name  of  Epiphanius  Dorotheas, 
and  by  l\\*ChronicumAlesandrinum  to  have  been  of  the 
Tribe  of  Zebuiun,  and  a native  of  Sapha,  where  it  is  re- 
ported he  was  buried,  having  died  at  un  early  age;  but 
not  before  he  had  rendered  some  effective  assistance  to 
the  Great  Synagogue,  who  were  engaged  in  restoring 
order  and  prosperity  to  their  Country.  As  the  light  of 
Prophecy  terminated  with  his  ministry,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coinciding  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
first  seven  weeks  of  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  according 
to  Pridcaux,  (a.  m.  3595.)  but,  as  others  suppose,  a few 
years  later.  That  he  prophesied  after  liaggai  and 
Zechariah  is  certain,  lor  tile  worship  of  the  Temple,  now 
restored,  was  regularly  conducted,  and  his  ministry 
probably  succeeded  that  of  Nehemiah.  His  style  is 
describvAl  by  Lowth  as  of  the  middle  kind,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  was  in  a declining  state,  and  being 

• “ One  MS.  the  Syriac  end  Persian  version*,  and  God.  Verc.  et 
Veroo.  in  Btsnchini  Kvang.  quad,  reed  tv  (in  Matt, 

xxvii.  9,)  without  any  name,"  observes  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  valuable 
Key  to  the  Old  Testament. 


A.  U. 

356$. 


B.  C. 

436. 


A.  M. 

3568. 


B.  C. 
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past  its  prime  and  vigour,  fast  verging  towards  the  de-  Malachi. 
bility  of  age. 

After  beginning  his  Prophetic  testimony  with  a re- 
presentation of  the  extraordinary  affection  of  God  for 
the  people  whom  he  had  chosen,  in  preference  to  all 
other  nations,  and  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
blessings  of  his  peculiar  covenant,  Maluchi  charges 
them,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  with  base  ingratitude, 
flagrant  disobedience,  and  impious  profanation.  Roth 
Priests  and  people  are  described  uh  infected  with  a 
similar  spirit  of  transgression,  und  are  threatened  with 
the  moat  exemplary  punishment.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Prophet  refers  to  offences  of  a similar  kind  with 
those  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  Nehemiah, 
which  corroborates  the  supposition  of  llie  coincidence 
or  near  succession  of  his  ministry  to  the  period  of  (hat 
illustrious  Governor.  He  represents  the  Priests  as 
mercenary  and  profane,  and  the  people  as  multiplying 
divorces  and  intermarriages  with  idolaters ; and,  after 
denouncing  the  wrath  of  God,  and  declaring  Ilis  weari- 
ness at  their  iniquities,  and  intimating  His  intention  to 
bestow  ills  mercies  upon  the  Heathen,  where  His  name 
should  be  highly  revered  and  celebrated,  he  posses  on 
to  announce  the  sudden  manifestation  of  the  Lord  in 
His  Temple,  after  preparing II is  way  by  M the  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant.”  Alluding  to  the  operations  of  a 
refiner’s  fire  and  of  fuller’s  soap,  he  states  that,  at  His 
appearance,  he  would  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  the 
offering*  they  were  accustomed  to  present  should  no 
longer  be  corrupt,  but  acceptable,  an  done  “ in  righte- 
ousness,” and  should  thus  partake  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  those  of  their  distinguished  ancestors  in 
**  the  days  of  old,”  and  he  equally  “ pleasant  unto  the 
Lord.”  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  similar  methods, 
he  declares  his  resolution  to  testify  against  all  their 
transgressions,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  them  ; ap- 
pealing. a*  a proof  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing 
these  mal-practices  to  proceed  to  any  greater  extent 
without  it  proper  chastisement,  to  the  unchange&blc- 
ness  of  his  nature,  as  the  God  of  Holiness.  This  is 
followed  by  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  accompanied 
with  a remonstrance  with  them  lor  those  strange  and 
rebellious  sentiments  they  had  cherished,  and  even  un- 
bln  shingly  expressed,  and  promises  of  abundant  pardon 
and  blessing. 

The  conclusion  of  this  volume  of  Prophecy  points  to 
the  advent  of  the  great  Messiah,  under  the  magnifi- 
cent image  of  the  " Sun  of  Righteousness,  arising 
with  healing  in  his  wings.”  till  which  period  they  were 
directed  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses  with  its  correspond- 
ing ceremonials  and  services,  which  would  still  lie 
adapted  to  the  obscure  period  of  the  prefiguralive  dis- 
pensation up  to  the  era  of  the  breaking  ol  the  evan- 
gelical morning  upon  the  long-benighted  world.  Elijah 
is  also  named  as  the  precursor  of  the  new  economy, 
whose  office  it  would  be  to  reform  the  principles  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
impending  and  merited  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

Uuder  the  name  of  the  ancient  and  self-mortifying 
prophet  was  couched  a prediction  of  John  the  Baptist, 
our  Saviour's  illustrious  precursor,  of  whom  it  is  expressly 
recorded,  " This  (John)  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come.” 

(Mat.  xi.  14.) 

Having  thus  reached  a remarkable  period  when  the 
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Biography,  stream  of  inspired  communications  suddenly  ceased  to 
flow,  and  a season  of  four  hundred  years,  unbrightened 
A.  m.  by  Prophetic  illumination,  followed,  it  may  not  be  im- 

3607.  proper,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  offer  a few 

cursory  observations  on  that  singular  order  of  men  whose 
biography  has  so  long  engaged  our  attention. 

* Calculating  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  the  Prophets  oc- 
Gencr*]  re-  copied  a period  of  more  than  a thousand  years,  con- 
the  Proiiiuh  lin,3al,y  directing  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  covenant  of 
tie  fetiii  God  and  the  grand  developcment  of  its  blessings  in  the 
many.  future  but  hastening  era  of  our  Saviour’s  manifesta- 
tion. It  was  their  invariable  reference  to  this  great 
circumstance  of  human  History  that  diffused  n splen- 
dour over  those  of  their  minor  predictions  which  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  it,  and  impressed  an  importance 
and  a glory  upon  each  Prophetic  scroll  as  it  opened  in 
succession  before  ihe  eyes  of  Israel.  Their  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  they  assumed  was  evinced  in  the  mi- 
raculous attestations  which  they  were  enabled  to  give 
to  their  testimony,  of  which  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  Sacred  History,  and  in  the  instant  com- 
pletion of  many  predictions  which  ore  also  the  subjects 
of  History.  We  have  still  further  evidence  in  Ihe  daily 
fulfilment  of  their  Prophecies  in  the  latter  times,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  considerations,  their  high  claims  to 
notice  were  sustained  by  an  unimpeachable  integrity, 
as  well  as  by  the  very  nature  aud  tendency  of  their 
communications.  The  Jews  held  this  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  spirit  of  Prophecy  never  rested  upon  any  but  a 
wise  and  holy  man,  one  whose  passions  were  allayed  ; 
and  it  must  be  seen,  that,  during  the  long  and  glorious 
succession  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  of  uo 
Prophet  occurs  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect and  reverence  on  account  of  his  personal  excel- 
lences. The  zeal  which  they  displayed  wus  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  both  as  it  regards  its  intensity  and  its 
purity.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  blended  with  the  un- 
hallowed fire  of  human  passions,  however  fiercely  it 
rages  against  the  impieties  of  mankind,  but  equally 
delights  in  expressing  the  condescending  benevolence 
and  inviting  forbearance  of  the  Most  High,  as  in  repre- 
senting His  displeasure.  Their  mode  of  life  was  gene- 
rally retired  and  austere  when  not  immediately  occupied 
in  the  duties  of  their  office ; these  required  their  fre- 
quent attendance  at  Courts  and  camps,  and  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  their  common 
deportmeut  they  resembled  the  Great  Teacher  whom 
they  were  inspired  to  predict,  and  of  whom  they  have 
been  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  living  proto- 
types. 

“ In  general,”  to  quote  some  recent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  4*  the  Prophets  chose  to  live  ill  the  plainest 
manner;  they  built  their  houses  with  their  own  hands, 
and  wore  a coarse  dress  of  a dark  brown  colour.  Instead 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  with  which 
they  were  often  presented,  of  acquiring  riches,  or  of 
frequenting  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  great,  they 
sometimes  refused  the  most  valuable  presents.  Of 
this  we  have  a remarkable  specimen,  when  Elisha  de- 
clined the  gifls  of  Naaman,  and  inflicted  a dreadful 
punishment  upon  Gehazi  for  his  contrivance  to  secure 


them.  If  the  mean  attire  and  mode  of  living,  winch  Malachi. 
distinguished  the  ancient  Prophets,  cunnot  be  viewed  v-«— ' 

in  the  light  of  an  authoritative  example  to  future  Ages,  a.  m. 
and  if  something  may  be  reasonably  conceded  to  the  3607. 
practices  of  different  nations,  this  may  be  received  as  — 
an  axiom,  that  those  whom  Providence  has  appointed 
to  the  sacred  office  ought  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
show  in  their  appearance,  and  all  ambitious  aspiring 
after  the  vain  splendours  of  life;  for  * the  fashion  of 
this  world  pnssclh  away.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  (the  allusion  is  to  the  story*  of  the  Shunammite) 
and  should  be  considered  as  the  principle  of  pious  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  Providence  has  dispensed  riches  or 
competence,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
servants  of  God;  who,  while  devoting  their  lives  to 
pomote  their  spiritual  comfort  and  that  of  their  families, 
have  neither  time  nor  means  to  rescue  themselves  from 
a state  of  dependence  and  poverty.”* 

The  Prophets  were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  pre- 
dictions aloud  in  some  place  of  public  resort,  or  other- 
wise affixed  them  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple.  Some- 
times they  assumed  a clothing  of  sackcloth,  particularly 
to  denote  their  humiliation  aud  sorrow  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  people,  or  on  account  of  any  judgments 
they  were  (aught  to  anticipate;  and  in  other  cases  they 
employed  various  external  signs  of  distress  or  degrada- 
tion— as  when  Isaiah  walked  naked,  or  but  partially 
clothed,  and  barefoot.  Many  writers,  however,  maintain 
that  these  things  merely  passed  in  vision  to  the  Pro- 
phets, and  were  not  real  transactions ; and  to  this  opinion 
some  considerable  probability  at  least  may  be  attached. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Prophetic  in- 
spiration, it  would  be  unsuitable  here  to  enter  upon  those 
controversies  which  have  arisen  from  this  subject.  The 
Prophet's  understanding  seems  in  general  to  have  been 
influenced,  rather  than  his  fancy  or  passions,  though, 
in  some  instances,  doubtless,  all  were  engaged.  That 
he  himself  was  sensible  of  a divine  control  is  obvious, 
and  fully  capable  of  appreciating  its  reality,  by  the  dis- 
tinctness and  grandeur  of  the  impressions ; but  what 
might  have  been  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  communication 
cannot  always  be  ascertained : probably  sometimes  by 
one  method,  sometimes  by  another — in  dreams,  and 
visions,  and  voices,  and  angelic  messengers,  and  secret, 
but  infallible  impulses.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  record  accurately  what  they  had  seen,  what 
was  past,  or  what  was  yet  to  come.  Generally,  it  is 
probable,  the  sense,  or  matter,  rather  than  the  precise 
words  was  conveyed,  a supposition  which  is  justified 
by  noticing  that  our  Saviour  wholly  quotes  the  Pro- 
phecies in  this  manner,  and  not  with  verbul  accuracy: 
but,  in  many  cases  of  express  supernatural  communi- 
cation, the  very  words  themselves  were  doubtless  in- 
scribed upon  the  Prophet's  memory,  and  conveyed  by 
his  pen  to  his  page.  While  in  no  case  were  they  per- 
mitted to  err,  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
spiration admits  of  that  diversity  of  style  which  is 
observable  in  their  Writings,  as  comporting  entirely 
with  the  uniformity  of  Truth. 


• Cjx’i  Female  Scrip.  Bioy.  vul.  ii.  p.  4W. 
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Biography.  Althouoh  the  name  of  Aristophanes  is  one  of  the 
first,  anti  by  far  the  most  illustrious,  which  we  meet  with 
Frura  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Greek  Comedy,  wc  must  by 

a.  m.  no  means  conclude  that  this  species  of  Poetry  was  uti- 

3554.  known  to  the  Greeks  until  the  period  in  which  he  flnu- 

B"“ ^ rished.  The  Greek  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  twin 

450*  sisters,  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  Feasts  of 

j0  * Bacchus  and  the  humble  cart  of  Thespis.  But  the 

Ai  Tragic  Muse  outstripped  the  Comic,  and  was  already  in 

3569.  the  meridian  of  her  splendour,  when  the  Greek  Comedy 

— had  been  scarcely  embodied  in  a regular  form.  From 

**■  Cm  the  time  of  Thespis,  about  b.  c.  539,  to  Epicbanniis, 

435.  w|j0  flourished  about  n.  c.  450,  we  meet  with  nut  a 

single  name  of  any  consideration  in  Comic  Poetry.  By 
birth  a Sicilian,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
this  Poet  is  generally  understood  to  have  given  to  the 
world  the  first  written  Comedy,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
styled  the  Father  of  the  Art.  To  li  pvOmr  xoitix  'Ewi- 
Qoppit  To  q cx  ovv  ap\ 7?  ^ 

X«c\<r«v  yXSe.  Tux  cc  AOrfXijot  Kpdrf*  xpurov  qpfc e.— 
“ Epicharmus  and  Phonnis  first  began  to  fashion  fables, 
which  originally  came  from  Sicily:  Crates  first  introduced 
this  practice  at  Athens.”  (Poetics,  sect.  11.)  His  im- 
mediate contemporaries,  Phormis  and  Crates,  are  only 
known  to  us  on  the  same  authority. 

The  Greek  Philologcrs  and  Philosophers  have  given 
us  the  derivation  of  the  word  cv/iu^td,  comedy,  from 
**\u tft  a “ village,”  and  have  explained  the  reason  lor  this 
derivation ; but  they  are  unable  to  inform  us  who  first 
introduced  or  invented  the  characters,  the  actors,  and 
the  prologues.  Aristotle  here  confesses  his  incapacity: 
rir  fi  xfKNXuva  axcCWKtx,  rpo\6'/»tt,  ^ xXt/Orj  vxoxpt- 
rux  jf’/xo^jTat.  **  We  are  ignorant  who  first  invented 
the  masks,  the  prologues,  or  a number  of  performers.’* 
But  from  the  dreu instance  of  Thespis  and  his  cart  of 
actors  wandering  up  and  down  the  villages  of  Greece, 
either  singing  licentious  songs,  or  indulging  in  idle  and 
satirical  invective  against  the  most  prominent  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Stagirile  suggests  the  true 
allusion  of  the  word  xupytia,  and  combats  the  absurd 
opinion  of  its  being  derived  from  commessatio, 

" a revel.”*  His  language  would  induce  us  to  infer 
that  the  Comic  followers  of  Thespis  were  not  at  all 
more  respectable  in  the  origin  of  the  Art,  than  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  the  legislature  and  moralists  of 


modern  times:  a description  of  them  confirmed  hy  Epichar. 
various  writers,  and  ill  sustaining  a comparison  with  nm*. 
the  more  dignified  occupations  of  the  Tragedian.  ^ 

It  is  singular  that  Aristotle,  in  a professed  Treatise  ^ror" 
upon  the  Art  of  Poetry,  does  not,  however,  attempt  a 
definition  of  Comedy  ; and  scarcely  points  out  the 
boundaries  between  the  respective  spheres  of  the  Tragic  b.  c. 
and  Comic  Muse.  He  confesses  that  the  origin  and  450. 

progress  of  the  latter  were  both  ohscure  and  tardy;  to 

9 KUfiuitn,  fta  TO  pif  «*£  apyy-t,  e\nO«x'  A.  If. 

aoI  yip  Kupiytux  irort  o a p\uv  lluttv'  oXV  8569. 

McXoxrit  yaax.  sect.  xi.  “ Comedy,  from  not  originally  n c 
receiving  encouragement,  languished  ; for  the  A r chon  A.' 

did  not,  till  a late  period,  atlow  a Chorus  of  Comedians, 
but  formerly  they  were  volunteers and  only  conjec- 
tures that  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  formed  the  mate- 
rials of  Tragedy,  (for  jEacbylua  confesses  that  his  repasts 
consisted  only  of  fragments  from  the  banquet  af  Ho- 
mer.) so,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Margites  of  the 
bard  of  Chios  bore  the  same  analogy  to  Comedy." 

What  was  the  precise  nature  of  this  Work  the  Greek 
Philosopher  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  a ludicrous  and  sa- 
tirical Poem  at  the  expense  of  some  half-learned  peda- 
gogue. Aristotle  calls  Homer,  to  yt\o7ox  ipipuno 
iroirjfTav,  **  a dramatizer  of  the  ludicrous/'  as  the  author 
of  that  Work  ; but  the  few  lines  which  are  quoted  by 
Plato,  in  Alcib.  ii.  p.  457 ; Arisiot.  Eth.  Nicotn.  vi. 
c.  7;  and  Aristoph.  *(>/»«$■♦.  914,  are  exceedingly 
obscure. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  Greek  Comedy,  indeed,  and 
its  feeble  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  when  contrasted 
with  the  successful  efforts  of  the  early  Tragedians,  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  province  of  Tragedy, 
from  its  first  appearance,  according  to  .Aristotle,  was  to 
excite  the  pity  and  terror,  (<poflo?  xni  iAtor.)  to  rouse  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  embody  the  whirl- 
winds of  passion,  which  abound  in  a barbarous  Age. 

It  alternately  exercises  the  strongest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic sympathies  of  mankind,  whether  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain,  while  it  depicts,  **  in  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn,”  the  adultery  and  murder  of 
Clytemnestra;  the  woes  of  Monimia;  the  villainy  and 
ambition  of  Richard  ; or  the  frenzy  and  breaking  heart 
of  Lear.  In  the  infancy  of  Society,  the  material  of 


• 'tv  »•  ir§  r»  Xij'tlrraf  *XXi  r?  Kara  ailttag 

v\atn,  is  tV  isr t*f.  **  Comedian*  Wrn*  to  called 

friim  wandering  in  the  or  village*,  when  disgracefully  ex- 
pelled from  thu  city.”  i>t  Pott. 
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• 'O  yif  Mapn'rm  *m* Xiyn  l^u,  Xtw 1/  'Umi  «•)  'Olwns  Wfit  rif 
rfay^ag  it»  ami  Srrg  »{«  rag  «*>«.*$>■  r.  “ For  the  Margites 
bear*  the  unx>  proportion  to  Comedy  as  tba  Iliad  and  Odjiney  to 
Tragedy,*’  Sect.  S. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography.  Tragedy  was  continually  multiplying:  the  great  virtue* 
> and  great  vices  that  exerted  themselves  were  first  por- 
Frum  travel  and  then  stimulated  by  the  true  Poet,  and  formed 
A.  x.  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  moral  landscape; 
3554  while  the  lighter  shades  of  human  character,  the  pccu- 
liar  levities,  the  characteristic  traits  of  frivolity,  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  Comedy  is  so  dependent, 
to  ' were  not  observed,  because  they  had  not  yet  been 
A M elicited  by  circumstances,  and  exist  but  in  a more  arti- 

3569.  ficial  state  of  Society.  Neither  Comedy  nor  Satire  could 

— have  found  originals  to  copy  nor  letrlings  to  work  upon 

c*  in  the  early  Ages  of  the  world:  the  whole  inhabitant# 

435.  of  a district  were  divided  mainly  into  two  classes — those 
of  the  artisan  and  the  soldier:  and  the  simplicity  and 
necessities  of  the  one,  and  the  bullying  insolence  of  the 
other,  were  almost  the  only  topics  upon  which  the  old 
Comedy  could  descant.  There  was  little  subdivision  of 
labour,  and  no  subdivision  of  character;  (lie  grave 
professions,  which  have  always  furnished  in  their  un- 
worthy members  the  most  ample  scope  for  Satire, 
were  unknown  at  this  period.  Cervantes  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  archetype  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  or  Le  Sage  for  the  original  of  his  SangTado; 
character  was  generic,  not  specific,  and  what  might  be 
predicated  of  the  genus  might  be  justly  applied  to  the 
species.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  state  of  polish  which 
Society  was  for  Age#  reaching  after,  that  we  can  find  the 
diversified  personages,  the  Proteus  character#  of  modern 
Comedy ; and  it  would  be  us  absurd  to  look  for  the  **  Dra- 
muti#  Persona"”  of  Molierc  and  Sheridan  in  the  Comic 
writings  of  Greece  or  of  Home,  as  to  expect  to  find  the 
portrait-painting  of  Shakspcarc  in  the  rude  outline  of 
iEschylu*.  Hence,  and  with  great  justice,  the  rude  or 
erfecl  state  in  which  the  Art  of  Comic  writing  exists, 
as  been  considered  by  various  writers  as  the  great 
criterion  by  which  the  civilization  or  barbarism  of  a 
people  may  be  appreciated,  ft  was  only  in  the  ele- 
gant Court  of  Augustus  that  the  kindred  Art  of  Satire, 
which  hod  been  first  rudely  essayed  by  Lncilius,  re- 
ceived it#  last  polish  from  the  hands  of  Horace;  and 
the  coarse  jests  and  coarser  language  of  Plautus  were 
finally  discarded  for  the  more  elegant  and  harmonious 
strains  of  Terence. 

At  aottri  prvavi  Plant  mot  H ft 

Ijautlavert  lain,  nimium  patirnUr  utrumqut, 

AV  dieam  tln/tf,  mtral i ; n modo  ego  et 
Snmttt  inuri.mum  tepido  teponere  dicto, 

LegUiwurntfue  (Man,  dtgiht  cmUemm,  et  mere. 

How.  Art  Poet. 

Our  aacestors  praised  both  the  wit  and  number*  of  Plautus, 
and  admired  him,  1 will  not  tiny  foolishly,  hut  certainly  in  too  fa 
vourable  a manner ; that  it,  if  you  and  I know  the  difference  be- 
tween rustic  andelcgunt  diction,  and  are  akilled  to  diacern  harmony 
and  melody  of  vene  both  by  our  ears  and  fingers. 

Amongst  the  Athenians,  too,  it  is  evident  that  the 
improvement  of  Comedy  kept  jwice  with  the  refinement 
of  the  national  manner#  and  the  delicacy  of  the  national 
taste.  The  Old  Comedy  of  Greece  permitted  the  illus- 
trious Statesmen,  Generals,  and  public  characters  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  stage 
by  name,  and  held  up  to  ridicule,  even  personally, 
before  an  applauding  audience;  until  it  was  deservedly 
superseded  by  what  is  termed  the  Middle  Comedy, 
which  abolished  the  Chorus,  and  compelled  the  Poet 
to  substitute  for  any  real  personage#  or  characters, 
in  whom  he  attempted  to  satirize  the  vice#  and  fol- 
lies of  the  times,  disguised  or  fictitious  names.  This 


improvement  paved  the  way,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  Epichar 
considered  a.s  the  stepping-stone  to  the  introducion  ,nua' 
of  the  New  Comedy,  under  the  auspices  of  Menander 
and  Philemon  ; a form  of  the  Attic  Drama  which  finally  ruin 
introduced  the  Comedy  of  the  Moderns.  As  it  remains, 
indeed,  in  the  Works  of  Terence,  the  dtmidiatu*  _1  ’ 
Menander  of  Rome,  it  may  be  considered  a#  affording  b.  c. 
the  entire  foundation  of  this  branch  of  the  Dramatic  450. 
Art,  with  the  exception  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  to  10 
have  had  the  mime  general  ca«l  of  character  which  a.  m. 
pervades  these  productions  to  the  present  day.  'I  he  3569. 
increasing  civilization,  ami  the  consequent  delicacy  of  B c 
manner#,  has  happily  been  correcting  the  worst  features  435^ 
of  Comedy  to  a very  recent  period  in  this  Country;  and 
the  obscenities  of  such  early  dramatists  as  Etheridge 
and  Dehn  would  nut  be  tolerated  by  the  audiences  who 
arc  capable  of  appreciating  ttsc  chaste  beauties  of 
Cumberland  and  the  sparkling  elegance  of  Sheridan. 

In  the  salMcal  Writings  of  this  Country,  too.  we  may 
observe  a similar  improvement  in  the  national  feeling, 
corroborative  of  our  preceding  remarks.  The  coarse 
Satires  of  Donne  and  the  gro-s  ribaldry  of  Swift 
slumber  on  the  shelves,  to  which  I bey  are  still  ad- 
mitted, with  the  compositions  of  Rabelais;  there  to 
shield  from  dust  the  chapter  efforts  of  the  modern 
Muse;  to  be  admired  and  quoted,  but  rarely  read. 

The  Spiritual  Comedies,  which  were  bo  much  udmirvd 
by  the  Italians  in  the  infancy  of  their  Dramatic  litera- 
ture, shared  a similar  fate  at  it#  maturity,  and  were 
universally  scouted  us  the  productions  of  a semi- 
barbarous  Age.  On  a comparison,  then,  between  the 
progress  and  perfection  of  the  ancient  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  respectively,  it  appear#  that  the  former,  almost 
with  its  first  efforts,  reached  the  summit  of  a still  un- 
rivalled perfection,  and  sprang,  like  Pallas,  from  the 
brain  Of  Jove,  mature  in  infancy;  while  the  Comic 
Muse  languished  from  her  birth  in  obscurity  and  de- 
formity, and  required  the  fostering  hand  of  care,  and  of 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  support,  to  attain  any  thing 
like  a sisterly  excellence. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  Epiehar- 
ascrilies  the  first  written  Comedy  to  Epiciummcs.  mui. 
Both  the  Slagirite  and  Horace  cull  him  a Sicilian,  but 
the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  disputed  ; some  writcra 
contend  that  lie  whs  a Syracusan,  some  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Crastnm,  others  of  Mcgara,  in  Sicily : Dio- 
mede# the  Grammarian  states  that  he  was  born  iu  the 
island  of  Co*,  and,  in  fact,  derives  the  word  Comedy 
from  (he  name  of  that  island,  a circumstance  which  in 
no  way  strengthens  his  authority.  The  father  of  Epi- 
charmus,  according  to  Stobeeus,  was  named  Chi marua, 
or,  according  to  others,  Tilyrus:  his  mother’s  name 
was  Sici<la.  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan  Disputatious,  calls 
Epicharmus  acutum  nec  inntlsum  hominrrn , “ an  acute 
and  clever  man and  Demetrius  l^alercus  commends 
him  for  the  elegant  and  apposite  choice  of  his  epi- 
thets, ou  account  of  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
“ Epicharmion  ’ to  his  style,  making  it  proverbial  for  its 
beauty  and  purity. 

Among  the  Epigrams  of  Theocritus,  published  by 
Henry  Stephens  in  1579,  there  are  some  verses  that 
appear  to  have  been  inscribed  to  Epicharmus  upon  the 
pedestal  of  a brazen  statue,  which  the  Syracusans  hod 
erected  to  his  houour.  As  far  as  this  testimony  goes 
it  would  settle  tbe  point  of  his  birth,  by  expressly 
stating  that  he  was  a native  of  Syracuse,  while  it 
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Biography.  ascribes  to  him,  in  common  with  all  antiquity,  the  in* 
-v—*-'  venlion  of  written  Comedy : it  is  a fragment  of  ten  lines 
From  |u  (he  Doric  dialect  to 


A.  M. 

3554. 

a.  c. 

450. 

to 

A.  M. 

3569. 
a.  c. 


• j;*  »«(  » rim 

The  man  who  invented  Comedy,  Epicbarmua. 

Again  : 

T*» 

*Ol  TtXjTf . 

Which  alatue  they  hare  erected  at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  their 
MoV'dtina. 


435.  Ii  celebrates  him,  in  conclusion,  for  the  many  useful 
maxims  which  he  gave  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Of 
the  life  of  this  early  Comic  Poet  little  is  known,  and  of 
his  Writings  still  less.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  represents  him  to  have 
been  a Pythagorean  in  his  Philosophical  tenets;  and 
states  that  he  first  introduced  Comedy  at  Syracuse  during 
the  reign  of  Hicro ; of  whom  Plutarch  says,  that  lie  se- 
verely fined  the  Poet,  and  doomed  him  to  heavy  manual 
labour,  for  certain  obscene  jests  which  he  introduced  in 
the  hearing  of  his  Queen.  Some  writers  assert,  that 
Epicharmus  was  a schoolmaster,  and  that  he  instructed 
pupils  about  four  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  a 
circumstance  tliut  has  been  thought  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  concluding  part  of  the  Epigram  of  Theocritus, 
to  which  we  have  tiefore  alluded.  Diogenes  Laertius 
further  state*,  that  he  composed  several  Treatises  upon 
Medicine  aud  Philosophy;  imt  of  these  scientific  Works, 
as  well  as  of  his  Comic  productions,  nothing  has  come 
down  entire  to  modern  times.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Horace,  however,  we  may  catch  the  likeness  of 
the  Sicilian  Poet  from  the  imitative  sketches  of  Plautus. 


Plautua  o d exrtnphir  Stmti  prvperart  Rptckarmi. 

Plautus  took  the  Sicilian  Epichannua  f »r  his  model. 

Uou.  L Ep.  i.  1.  8* 

He  is  said,  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  to  have  added  two 
letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  (x  and  6;)  and,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Stobaus,  he  attained  to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Epicharmus  appears  to 
have  been  a liberal  contributor  to  that  branch  of  lite- 
rature in  which  he  led  the  way.  Porphyry  says,  that 
Apollodorus  the  Grammarian  made  a collection  of  his 
Works  in  ten  volumes ; Suidas  reckons  fifty-two  Plays; 
Lycon  only  thirty-five ; but  Hertelius  and  other  critics 
have  given  the  names  of  forty,  with  the  authorities  by 
which  they  are  ascertained.  It  were  useless  to  load 
our  pages  with  these  titles  of  talcs  no  more ; the 
most  accurate  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Stobaus. 
We  shall  conclude  onr  account  of  this  Poet  by  pre- 
senting the  English  reader  with  the  translation  of  a 
fragment  of  one  of  hi9  Comedies,  preserved  by  Sto- 
bteus,  and  in  the  more  modern  collection  of  Hertelius. 
It  is  a retort  upon  the  pride  of  ancestry  from  a per- 
son of  obscure  birth,  to  one  who  was  boasting  of  her 
high  descent 

Good  ffowap,  if  yon  love  me,  prate  no  more  : 

What  an*  your  genealngi*a  to  dm  r' 

Away  to  thorn  who  have  more  need  of  them  f 
I*et  ih*  degenerate  wrWehea.  if  they  can, 

Dipt  up  dead  honour  from  their  fitters*  tombs. 

And  Ixunt  it  for  their  own— Vain,  empty  lioost  I 
When  every  common  Ml. or  that  they  meet, 

If  accident  hath  out  cut  off'  i he  scroll, 

Can  shine  a list  of  ancestry  as  long. 

You  call  the  Scythians  Lwrbanm*,  and  despise  them  ; 


Yet  Anachor«b  was  n Scythian  horn  ; 

Aud  every  man  ol  a like  noble  nature. 

TW  he  were  moulded  tnun  an  ABihi ..p% Ji»  ns, 

Is  nobler  than  your  pedigree*  can  make  him. 

ClNIRHLiUD.  A.  SI. 

Of  Piiormis  and  Cratf.s,  who  are  mentioned  by  3.  ' 

Aristotle  as  the  contemporaries  of  Epicharmus,  we  know  b.  c. 
scarcely  any  thing  but  their  names.  The  former  ap-  450. 

pears  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gelun,  the  to 

Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  was  in  great  favour  at  the  a* 

Court  of  that  Prince;  but  not  a single  line  of  his  com-  3569. 

positions  remains.  Of  (’rates  we  glean  a few  particulars  “ 

from  the  Works  of  Stobxus.  He  was  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  first  an  actor,  and  afterwards  a writer  of 
the  *'  Old  Comedy he  is  said  to  have  performed  the  # 

principal  characters  in  the  Plays  of  ('retinas,  and  was  **’ 

the  great  rival  of  Aristophanes*  favourite  actors, 
Callislratus  and  Philonides.  We  have  the  titles  of 
twenty  Comedies,  and  four  small  fragments  of  this 
author:  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  of  a cheerful 
and  facetious  cast ; and  the  author  of  the  Prolegomena 
to  Aristophanes  assigns  to  him  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  introduced  intoxication  on  the  Athenian 
stage.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  experiment  fully 
succeeded,  for  even  the  Tragedians  exhibited  charac- 
ters in  this  situation  in  subsequent  times.  Aristotle, 
in  his  Treatise  Hc/if  IIcnyr<*H§»,  ascribes  to  Crates  an 
important  improvement  in  the  lamhic  metre  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  from  its 
former  trammels  and  to  have  made  more  suitable  to 
familiar  dialogue;  Uxftflueij*  tikav,  KaOok* 

vautv  \oy irv  r\  pvQ*<s. — “ He  discarded  the  strict  Iambic 
form,  and  constructed  his  plots  in  a plain  and  simple 
manner,'*  sect.  11.  Of  the  remains  of  this  Poet  wc 
shall  quote  the  last  fragment  of  the  four  which  survive, 
containing  a short  but  affecting  picture  of  old  age. 

Them  nhrivellM  «new«,  and  this  bending  frame. 

The  woikraanahip  of  Time'*  strong  hand  proclaim  j 
Skill’d  to  rover**  whate’er  the  goda  create. 

And  make  that  crooked  which  itey  faihion  straight. 

Hard  choice  for  roan,  to  die— ot  vim  to  be 
That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  sec: 

Age  thru  wc  all  prvtirr;  for  ago  wu  pray, 

Aud  travel  on  to  liie's  but  lingering  day  ; 

Then  sinking  slowly  down,  from  worse  to  worse, 

Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  cur**. 

CoiMtUMS, 

Ciutinus,  tbe  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athenian,  was  a CraHnus. 
Comic  writer  of  Athens,  who  was  the  contemporary, 
although  the  senior,  of  Aristophanes.  lie  flourished 
about  a.  c.  440.  None  of  the  entire  compositions  of 
this  Poet  have  come  dowu  to  us  ; and  a few  fragments 
alone  remain  of  those  Comedies  which  elicited  tbe  ap- 
plauses of  an  admiring  audience,  and  received  the  warm 
praises  of  Horace  and  Quinctilian.  Of  the  private  life 
of  Cratinus  little  or  nothing  is  known ; it  would  seem 
only  to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  irregularities; 

— a fact  which  we  may  gal  her  from  the  fickle  mob  of 
Athens  erecting  a monument  to  his  memory,  which, 
omitting  all  mention  of  his  fine  talents,  stated  only  that 
he  was  a notorious  drunkard  : this  also  is  said  to  have 
procured  him  the  name  of  ♦Aommy*,  **  the  wine-biblier.’* 

Horace  also  bears  testimony  to  this  feature  of  his 
character. 

Pritco  n credit,  Mtecmtu  docie.  Craft  mo, 

Nmffa  pJnrrrr  diii  nec  nrrrr  curminti  poirwni, 

(jtttr  icrtU/Mimr  nyv«  patoribat.  F.p*»t.  six  U.  L L 3 
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From 

A.  M. 

3554. 

B.  C. 

450. 

to 

A.  M. 

3569. 

D.  C. 

435. 

The  Flag- 


Uly* 


Eupolis, 


O .'  Warn'd  Mectnu,  hear  Cratinus  apeak, 

A oil  take  (hi*  maxim  from  the  gay  old  Greek  ; 

No  Trne  shall  please,  or  lading  honours  gam. 

Which  coldly  flows  from  water-drinker's  train. 

Francis. 

We  nre  told  by  Quinctilisn  that  when  he  died,  about 
B.  c.  431,  he  was  no  less  Ilian  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 
Within  a short  period  of  his  death,  Cratinus  is  said  to 
have  composed  a Comedy,  aptly  enough  termed  the 
Flapgon , as  a reply  to  Aristophanes,  who  had  ridiculed 
the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which  were 
attributed  to  his  intemperance  and  debauchery.  The 
vivid  imagination  of  the  Poet  was  never  more  conspicu 
ous  or  successful  than  upon  this  occasion : he  entered 
the  lists  with  his  more  youthful  opponent,  obtained  the 
laurel  crown  and  a complete  triumph  at  the  Dionysia, 
and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a Poet  of  considerable  energy 
anti  fancy,  and  to  have  commanded  a copious  florid 
style;  but  his  sense  of  decorum  did  not  prevent  him 
from  attacking  Homer  himself,  in  his  Ulysses,  in 
which  he  parodied  and  ridiculed  the  Od>ssey.  Scarcely 
a single  line  of  his  numerous  Comedies  ims  reached  us; 
one  spark  of  his  genius  (r*  petU  Henulem ) will  be 
seen  in  the  following  epigrammatic  turn  of  thought  upon 
(he  loss  of  a statue,  which,  being  the  workmanship  of 
Dicdalus,  he  supposes  to  have  tilled  its  privilege  of  wings, 
and  escaped  from  its  pedestal: 

My  statue*  gime  ! By  Daedalus  ’tira*  ma  le  : 

It  is  not  stolen  therefore ; it  has  itrayod  1 

CcavikUNn. 

If,  however,  the  moral  character  of  the  Athenian  Poet 
was  thus  largely  blemished,  he  is  commended  by  Horace 
for  his  public  spirit  in  lashing  the  vices  and  immoralities 
of  the  times,  in  that  poetical  triumvirate  which  the  Roman 
Poet  so  highly  praises: 

Eupolit,  utfjMt  Crahnui,  Arixlophaucfttf  post*, 

A If  nr  ufu,  y vorarm  C-mtrdia  /*rao a error  mw  ni, 

St  t/un  erat  Jiynttt  detenfn,  tfuod  ma/tit,  nut  fur% 

Quod  ourchut  fortt,  auf  ticartut,  awl  alto ym 
Famosut,  mult  if  cum  ItUrtate  nialxint. 

lion.  b.  L Sal.  4. 

The  Comic  Poets,  in  its  earliest  age, 

Who  form'd  ih*  manners  of  the  Grecian  stage, 

Won  there  a villain,  who  mi^ht  justly  claim 
A better  right  of  being  damn'll  to  fame  ; 

Kake,  cut-thrust,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime? 

They  frevly  stigmatis’d  the  wretch  in  rhyme. 

Francis. 

Pe  rains,  also,  in  his  Satires,  thus  speaks  of  the  three 
contemporaneous  writers  of  Comedy  at  Athens: 

" - Audact  fmcttmque  oJLite  Crafimo, 

Jraltrm  Eupahtlm  prtryramdt  cum  true  pallet, 

Atptce  ri  Arse, 

Whosoever  thou  art  who  growest  pale  at  the  satire  of  the  bold 
Cratinus,  or  or  (he  indignant  Kupulia,  or  the  grave  and  dignified 
Anslophanea, — look  also  at  these  things. 

Suldas  reckons  but  twenty  one  Comedies  to  have  heen 
left  by  Cratinus;  but  wc  have  the  titles  of  at  least  thirty 
of  his  pieces,  of  which  nine  received  the  crown  of  victory 
at  the  Dionysia.  Father  Rruinoy  says  of  him.  though 
we  cannot  sec  upon  what  authority,  11  ktoit  aunt  timid e 
gverrier  que  hardi  Comidicn ; " he  was  os  cowardly  a 
soldier  as  he  was  a hold  Comedian.’* 

Eupous  was  the  more  immediate  contemporary  of 
AriMcphnncs,  and  became  a very  popular  author  some 
years  before  the  death  of  Cratinus.  lie  is  said  to  have 
composed  no  less  than  seventeen  Dramatical  pieces,  at 
the  early  oge  of  twenty.  Of  these,  and  other  Comedies 


Eupolis. 


which  he  doubtless  wrote,  for  we  have  the  titles  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  Plays  of  his  composition,  we  have  only 
a few  fragments.  The  manner  of  his  death  has  been 
variously  related.  Some  authors  affirm  that  Alcibiades 
caused  him  to  he  assassinated  for  exposing  him  to  ridi- 
cule in  a Comedy,  written  against  the  obscene  worship 
of  the  goddess  Cotytto  and  the  Baptv,  who  were  her 
Priests;  others  contend  that  he  was  drowned;  and  Sui- 
das,  in  particular,  asserts  that  he  perished  in  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  Hellespont,  between  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  fleets.  This  Lexicographer 
further  states,  that  his  Countrymen,  deploring  his  fate, 
passed  a decree,  that  henceforth  no  Poet  should  en- 
gage in  military  enterprises.  Cicero,  however,  in  his 
first  Epistle  of  the  sixth  book  to  Atticus.  attacks  a 
similar  account  of  the  Pncl*g  death  as  a vulgar  error, 
and  quotes  Eratosthenes  for  the  fact  of  Eupolis  having 
written  certain  Comedies  after  the  time  when  the  ecent 
of  his  fall  was  dated: — Redarpuit  Eratotfhmei ; offert 
enitn  qua*  ille  post  id  temp  lit  fabulas  docuerit,  ‘‘  Era- 
tosthenes has  already  refuted  this  statement,  for  he 
brings  forward  the  very  Plays  which  Eupolis  com- 
posed after  this  time."  There  is  found  in  .Elian’s  Natu- 
ral History  an  interesting  story  of  the  devoted  attach* 
ment  of  a dog  to  Eupolis.  The  animal  is  said  to  have 
been  once  upon  the  point  of  killing  a slave  for  attempt- 
ing to  steal  some  of  the  Comedies  of  his  master,  and  to 
have  died  through  hunger  and  sorrow  watching  upon  Eu- 
politt’g  tomb.  'I  his.  according  to  Pnusanias,  was  erected 
upon  the  bunks  of  the  iEsopus,  in  Sicyoni*.  Some 
authors,  however,  assert  that  the  Poet  was  buried  at 
.Egina,  but  the  year  in  which  lie  died,  his  precise  age, 
and  the  number  of  his  Comedies,  are  alike  unknown. 

It  appears  from  the  Works  of  Eupolis  which  remain, 
and  from  the  opinuvus  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  bold 
and  unsparing  character  of  his  Satires  recommended 
him  to  the  people  of  Athens  more  than  the  beauties  of 
his  style,  which,  it  seems,  he  was  not  very  solicitous  to 
polish.  While,  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  he 
stooped  continually  to  the  degrading  expedient  of  flatter- 
ing the  intellect,  and  even  the  vices  of  the  populace,  he 
occasionally  uttackcd  the  most  powerful  profligates  of 
the  Republic,  regardless  of  their  personal  interest,  the 
terrors  of  the  magistracy,  arid  the  mysteries  of  supersti- 
tion. In  his  celebrated  Comedy  of  the  Haptic,  before  The  B*ptw 
utluded  to,  he  bitterly  inveighs  against  the  effeminacy  of 
his  Countrymen,  and  holds  them  up  to  deserved  con- 
tempt as  the  lascivious  Priest*  of  Cotytto,  in  the  dresses 
aud  fashion  of  female  minstrels. 

TWm  tccretd  Cofucruut  orgtm  hrtU 

CerropMtn  tulili  IJuptir  l at* arc  Cotytto. 

Jut.  Sat.  ii,  91. 

The  B tpts*.  whn  were  wont  to  w-ary  the  Ceevapiaa  Cotytto,  cele- 
brated similar  orgien  with  the  midnight  torch. 

He  alsn  wrote  two  Comedies  expressly  against  Auto- 
lycns  the  Areopagite,  whose  conduct  in  the  Cherso- 
nesian  war  hat!  rendered  him  unpopular  and  infamous,  tj* 
and  called  them  after  his  name,  The  jirsl  und  second  «ad  second 
Autolycus.  Aotolycut. 

In  hi*  Comedy  of  the  People  he  complains  loudly  The  People, 
of  the  general  slate  of  the  public  uffairs,  und  satirise* 
the  Athenian  fickleness,  in  the  choice  of  the  most  incom- 
petent public  men  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  It  aceddtcn  Oft  fetus  severely  attacks  both  the  Larcdwmo- 
public  and  private  chuructcr  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mil-  &***>»* 
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Biography.  tiades ; so  that  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  that  Statesman,  de- 
clare* it  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  exciting 
the  Athenian  populace  against  hitn. 

Eupolis  also  wrote  another  successful  Comedy,  called 
Manca,  against  Hyperbolus,  shortly  after  which, 
according  to  Thucydides,  that  Orator  was  sent  into 
banishment  by  the  sentence  of  ostracism. 

The  following  fragment  is  from  the  Flatterer $, 
composed  about  two  years  after  the  decease  of  Cra- 
tinus,  and  during  the  Archonnhip  of  Alcatus.  It  is  the 
speech  of  a parasite  enumerating  a few  of  those  arts 
usually  practiced  by  adventurers  on  the  wealthy.  Ben 
Jonson  introduces  a fine  imitation  of  this  character  in  a 
speech  of  Mosca,  in  the  Play  of  the  Fox. 

Mnrk  now.  and  learn  of  nut  the  thriving  arts 
By  which  we  parasites  contrive  to  live: 

Fine  rogue*  we  are,  my  friend,  (of  that  be  sure,) 

And  daintily  we  gull  mankind. — Observe  : 

First,  I pnmdtt  myself  * nimble  thing 
To  be  my  page,  ft  varlft  of  all  crafts  ; 

Next,  two  now  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days, 

Wh'ch  I promote  by  turns,  when  I walk  forth 
To  urn  mptlf  upon  the  public  square : 

There,  if  perchance  1 spy  some  rich,  dull  knave, 

Straight  I accost  him,  do  him  reverence  ; 

And,  asuntVing  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
Hold  him  awhile  in  j.lay  ! at  every  word 
Which  his  wise  worship  utters,  I stop  short. 

And  bless  myself  for  wonder ; if  he  ventures 
On  same  vile  joke,  I blow  it  to  the  skies, 

And  hold  my  sides  far  laughter. — Then  to  supper 
With  others  of  our  brutberhood  to  mess 
Jn  some  night-cellar  on  our  barley  cakes. 

And  dub  inventions  for  the  next  day's  shift. 

Cmuum 


From 

A.  M. 

3554. 

B.  C. 

450. 

to 

A.  N. 

3569. 

B.  C. 

435. 

Marica. 
The  Flat- 
terers. 


Horace,  in  Ins  Art  of  Poetry,  describes  the  Old 
Comedy  of  Greece  as  immediately  succeeding  the  Tragic 
triumphs  of.Eschylus;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  only  author  w hose  Works  have  remained, 
to  afford  us  a fair  idea  of  its  peculiarities;  and  who  bus 
been  justly  called  the  Prince  of  the  Comic  Poets. 

SurrruU  Vrtut  hit  Oil Mafia,  non  star  mult  A 
l mu  Jr  ; kJ  in  rifiiren  librrta*  ejteidil  ft  visa 
Diynam  /rye  rryt : lex  rtt  uectpla,  Churuique 
Turptter  obiiceit,  eubtalo  jure  noermdi.  Art  Portion. 

The  Old  Comedy  succeeded  them,  and  was  deserving  of  con- 
siderable praise ; but  its  freedom  too  often  degenerated  into  a 
licentiousness,  which  the  laws  were  under  Ihe  necessity  of  curbing: 
when,  a wholesome  restraint  being  imposed,  and  the  Chorus 
abolished,  all  power  of  doing  mischief  was  effectually  removed. 

Aristo-  Aristophanes  presents  us,  in  his  own  Works,  with 
phones.  |he  few  fragments  of  his  personal  history  upon  which 
ally  reliance  can  be  placed.  Once  admired  and  courted 
by  all  Attica,  almost  as  little  is  now  known  of  this 
Poet  as  of  the  humblest  ministers  to  his  fame  who 
" strutted  and  fretted"  their  transitory  hour  upon  the 
stage.  An  enumeration  of  the  Works  of  literary  men, 
and  the  incidents  attending  them,  is  generally,  perhaps, 
ihe  best  and  most  accurate  history  of  their  lives.  But 
of  these  incidents,  few  remain  respecting  the  literati  of 
antiquity,  and  still  fewer  of  those  private  anecdotes,  which, 
In  modern  Biography,  take  the  mask  of  Ihe  author  from 
the  inan.  and  so  decidedly  illustrate  the  whole  structure 
of  his  Works.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  may  convince  us,  however,  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  desideratum  was  estimated  in  the 
4‘  olden  time,"  and  of  the  talent  that  was  occasionally 
engaged  in  the  task  ; — such  a memorial  of  Aristophanes 
hud  doubtless  contained  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour, 
and  of  thul  species  of  comparative  instruction  which  the 


wise  and  virtuous  can  draw  from  every  diversity  of  Aristo- 
human  character.  But  this  Poet  was  never  made  the  phane*. 
subject  of  biography  amongst  the  Ancients,  and  his  name  '"‘TT 
is  particularly  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch,  QutncUltan, 

.-Elian,  and  Horace.  3554 

Aristophanes  was  a Rhodian  by  birth,  the  son  of  __  ' 
Philip  of  Rhodes,  according  to  some  writers,  and  was  n.  c. 
born  about  b.  c.  460.  Others  stale,  that  he  was  a 450. 
native  of  JEgina,  a small  island  opposite  to  Athens ; to 
and  all  agree  that  he  was  not  born  in  Athens,  though  a.  m. 
domiciliated  there  in  early  life.  The  Poet  culls  himself  35C9. 
of  Cydathene,  a borough  of  Attica,  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  states,  that  he  possessed  some  patrimony  at  jEgina ; F* 
while  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  rights  as  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  being  called  in  question  by  Cleon,  a com- 
mission was  appointed  to  try  the  question,  and  gave 
a solemn  judgment  in  his  favour.  Plutarch,  however, 
does  not  state  the  grounds  of  this  decision ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  from  the  well-known  vanity 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  proud  to  enrol  this 
celebrated  Poet  amongst  their  citizens,  regardless  al- 
together  of  the  origin  of  his  claims.  Father  Bi  umoy, 
in  his  Thbalre  den  Greet,  relates,  from  Plutarch,  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Aristophanes  on  this  occasion, 
which  attributes  his  success  to  a bon-mot.  Parodying 
two  simple  lines  of  Ilomer,  he  addressed  the  judges 
with  great  gravity— 

Jr  *u,i  JtU  Jr  Pfu/tppr.  i re  que  Jit  ma  mi  re  i 

Pour  mb*  je  it’rit  *pui  rien.  Qut  if  ait  quel  nt  ton  per*  f 

I am  Ihe  son  vf  Philip ; at  leaat,  an  says  my  good  mother. 

Who  iu  the  name  ot  heaven  ever  knew  lit*  father  ? 

— a witticism,  says  Brurnoy,  worth  as  much  to  Aristo- 
phanes  as  the  eloquent  harangue  of  Cicero  in  favour  of 
the  Poet  Archies,  upon  a similar  occasion.  Aristophanes 
is  represented  as  having  been  very  tall  in  his  person, 
of  a muscular,  robust  make,  and,  we  have  his  own  autho- 
rity, in  one  of  his  Comedies,  the  Peace,  for  hi*  baldness. 

There  cannot  exist  a doubt  but  that  our  author  was  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  and  political  consequence 
amongst  his  Countrymen ; and  the  peculiarly  factious 
and  fickle  temperament  of  the  Republic  under  which  he 
lived,  afforded  him  but  too  many  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging the  malevolence  of  his  Muse.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  of  a frank,  free,  and  convivial 
temper  iu  private  life  ; and  his  company  wbs  sought 
after  by  Plato  and  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
Age.  Ilia  popularity  was  so  considerable  amongst  the 
Athenians,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  he  not  only  was 

fmblicty  crowned  with  olive  as  a testimony  to  his  intel- 
ectual  greatness,  hut  they  decreed  him  pecuniary  con- 
fiscations and  fines  from  those  who  attacked  him  with 
suits  ami  prosecutions.  Nor  was  his  fame  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  Athens,  but,  even  in  the  Poet's 
life-time,  spread  throughout  Greece  and  Sicily  and  to 
the  Persian  Court : 

*Owrs»  f mvrtv  vi#i  vs#  riXpm  »Ai«f  • mu 

‘On  mu  ),iK.  rnr  wftrZiiu* 

HfvrMi*  wfirm  pi*  mvrtbt,  vrngw  r«.'j  muwi  m^oroeii ; 

F. itu  3i  rtintr  r»»  centre*,  uttrifot  liVN  mo  km  wiXXa  ; 

ymf  ifn  r#w  fiiXn'm  yiytiiefmi 

K«i  rH  i nXtpf  wtkv  nJni  {^CwXw 

Aristo  i-n.  Ac  Aar.  I.  646. 

The  fame  and  report  of  his  boldness  have  extended  far  and  vide  ; 
so  that  the  Persian  monarch,  when  questioning  the  Lacedwmoniaa 
ambassadors,  first  asked  them,  whether  they  were  raw  ten  of  the 
sea ; and  theo  immediately  interrogated  them  respecting  this  out 
poet.  " W bich  of  the  two  powers  does  he  censure  ? ’ said  the  king ; 
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44  for  the  caum  of  the  party  he  espouses  will  certainly  come  oil’  vic- 
torious in  the  preeent  war,  inasmuch  as  the)'  hare  him  for  their  co- 
adjutor." 

Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  made  the  most 
flattering  overtures  to  Aristophanes  to  reside  in  Sicily, 
but  in  vain,  and  at  the  very  time,  too,  when  the  Socratic 
Philosophers,  Machines,  Aristippus,  and  even  Plato, 
were  the  inmates  of  his  Court.  But  the  Poet,  though 
almost  an  object  of  adoration  at  home,  and  enjoying  a 
brilliant  reputation  abroad,  was  not  exempt  from  either 
the  shafts  of  envy,  or  of  just  retaliation  ; the  man  whose 
biting  satire  and  cruel  invective  were  levelled  against 
citizens  so  powerful  as  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Cleon, 
(the  last  named  of  whom  the  political  influence  of 
Aristophanes  ultimately  brought  to  deserved  disgrace 
and  punishment.)  was  not  likely  to  remain  free  from  the 
most  hostile  and  vigilant  attacks  of  his  opponents.  His 
Works  exhibit  suflicient  proofs  of  their  industry  ; for  we 
there  And,  that  the  Chorus,  so  far  from  assisting  the 
general  action  of  the  Play,  is  principally  occupied  in  de- 
fending the  Poet  from  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  in 
justifying  his  genera)  political  conduct,  and  in  retorting 
and  heaping  up  fresh  invective  upon  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion.  We  refer  our  learned  readers  par- 
ticularly to  the  speech  of  the  Chorus  in  llie  Acharnm  of 
our  author,  verse  625,  Brunek’s  edition 

Aristophanes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  personally 
addicted  to  the  gross  immoralities  and  unnatural  passions 
he  so  forcibly  describes,  but,  in  common  with  Cratinus, 
be  was  a deckled  votary  of'  Bacchus.  Atheueus,  in  the 
Deipnosophistie,  indeed,  asserts,  that,  as  Sophocles  in- 
sinuates of  iteschylu*,  he  was  always  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation when  he  composed.  He  seems  to  have  been  un- 
happy in  his  family  circumstances,  for  in  one  of  his 
Comedies  he  frankly  declares,  T»)e  ^vvattca  c aio^vwuai, 

I am  ashamed  of  my  wife;’'  and  his  two  sons,  Philip- 
pus  and  Ararotex,  were  notoriously  undutifu!  and  profli- 
gate characters.  Our  Poet  himself  lived  to  the  advanced 
period  of  seventy  years  of  age  ; eleven  of  his  Comedies, 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  still  remain  in  a perfect  state, 
and  we  have  the  titles  of  uo  fewer  than  fifty,  of  which 
some  fragments  only  have  survived  the  general  wreck. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  advert  in  this  place  to  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  critics,  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  respecting  the  productions  of 
Aristophanes.  To  Plato,  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
Socrates,  is  ascribed  the  following  beautiful  epigram  on 
our  Poet : 


*Ai  Ti  XmCih,  J*u  itx)  fwu'nh, 

Z»frr«  <»f**  'Aftrrafdimi , 

The  Grace*,  in  search  of  a Temple  which  could  never  fall,  found 
thy  tuneful  breast,  Arwt<-phan«s  ! 

And  Olympiodoms,  in  his  life  of  that  Philosopher, 
mentions  bis  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Aristophanes 
and  Sophron  Cicero  speaks  of  him  ns  facehttnmut 
Porta  Feterit  Comctdirv,  “ the  most  skilful  Poet  of  the 
Old  Comedy.*4  Longinus  also,  in  hi*.  Treatise  fle/»*  ’Yvk**, 
quotes  Aristophanes  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  but 
confines  this  praise,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  eulo- 
gist. to  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  and  the  collocation 
of  his  words. 

Quinctilinn  speaks  of  the  Ancient  Comedy  as  alike  re- 
markable for  the  pure  Attic  graces  of  its  style,  and  the 
flowing  e'oqueuce  that  breathes  through  it.  •*  Although 
iu  principal  excellency,"  he  says,  ••  consist*  in  the  censure 
of  vice,  nevertheless  it  possesses  considerable  merit  in 


other  respects.  It  is  at  once  dignified  and  elegant,  nnd  Aria*. 

I know  not,  with  the  single  exception  of  Homer,  who,  phone*, 
like  his  own  Achilles,  is  always  beyond  comparison,  of  s™ “v*** 
any  compositions  more  resembling  the  speeches  of  Floro 
Orators,  or  better  adapted  to  make  men  public  speakers,  **  „*** 
than  the  Works  of  its  principal  authors,  Aristophanes,  ”•*•**• 
Eupolis,  and  Cratinus.**  n,  c, 

Aristophanes  has  also  found  an  able  and  eloquent  450. 
advocate  in  the  celebrated  John  of  Antioch.  St.  Chrysos-  U> 
tom.  z£milius  Pori  us,  in  an  Epistle  to  Bixetu*,  one  of  a.  m. 
the  scholiasts,  on  Aristophanes,  thus  expresses  at  once  his  3569. 
own  admiration  of  the  Poet,  and  the  attachment  of  St.  B c 
Chrysostom  to  his  Writings: — Facundtam , ft  in  dicendo  435* 

suavilatrm  incredibiUm  habrt.  litre,  Johannem  ilium 
Antiochenum,  rummon/m  Theologorum  lumen,  qui, 
propter  aureum  eloquent  itt  Jlumen,  Chrytotlomi  cop /to- 
rn en  obtinuit,  ad  hit  jut  poeftr  quotidianam  led  ion  rm  im- 
pule  runt , ex  qua  maximum  turn  farundim.  turn  vthemrn- 
tuv  true  partem  in  corripirndit  riiiit  haunt*  Jtrlur. 

Ut  Alexander  Uomeri  poema,  tic  etiam  prtTJUanluuumui 
tile  Theoloput  Arittophanrm  pulrillo  tubdere  tolrbat. — 

M He  possesses  an  incredible  degree  of  eloquence  and 
suavity  of  style.  These  excellences  induced  John  of 
Antioch  (the  pride  and  ornament  of  Theologians,  who 
obtained  the  surname  of  Chrysostom  for  his  golden  strain 
of  rhetoric)  doily  to  peruse  his  Writings,  from  whence 
be  is  reported  to  have  drawn  his  eloquence  and  vehe- 
mence in  ladling  the  vices  of  his  Age.  This  excellent 
divine,  in  imitation  of  Alexander’*  conduct  with  resjwcl 
to  Homer,  wax  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  Plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes under  Ins  pillow.”  Wc  cannot  help  consider- 
ing them  rather  questionable  companions ; but  to  this 
Father  of  the  Church  has  often  been  attributed  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Writings  of  our  Poet. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Aristophanes  and 
Menander,  expresses  a very  different  opinion  from  that 
of  St  Chrysostom.  Aristophanes,  according  to  this 
celebrated  Biographer,  outrages  nature  in  his  Comedies; 
he  addresses  the  populace  rather  than  the  people;  his 
style  is  at  once  licentious  and  obscure;  sometimes  high 
and  glowing,  at  ol  her  times  low  and  colloquial;  always 
unequal  and  ill  sustained.  He  reproaches  him  too  with 
great  want  of  discrimination  in  character,  and  says  that 
it  i*  impossible  to  distinguish  the  son  from  the  father,  the 
citizen  from  the  peasant,  the  hero  from  the  tradesman, 
or  the  god  Iroin  the  valet.  The  cruel  and  bitter  invec- 
tives of  Aristophanes  excite  a similar  spirit  in  his  com- 
mentator: he  reproaches  him  for  his  puns,  and  hi-*  play 
upon  words;  and  conclude*  with  affirming,  that  trm 
audience  who  could  have  tolerated  these  exhibitions 
must  have  been  lost  in  gross  debauchery  and  sensuality. 

This  picture  is  probably  too  highly  coloured  ; a ml  the 
true  character  of  Aristophanes,  os  is  generally  the  case, 
will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  a medium  between  the 
panegsric  of  Plato  and  the  censure  of  Plutarch.  It  is 
supposed  by  Father  Hnimoy,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  Biographer,  on  this  occasion,  laboured  under 
considerable  prejudice  against  the  Athenian  Poet,  from 
considering  him  ns  the  instrument  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates; a tact  which  that  acute  Jesuit  altogether  disputes. 

However  this  may  be,  Plutarch  speaks  in  terms  of  rup- 
ture of  the  superior  wit  and  elegance  of  Menander,  and 
is  certainly  anxious  in  every  point  to  exalt  his  merits  at 
the  expense  of  Aristophanes.  Father  Hnimoy  appears 
to  ux  to  have  triumphantly  proved  that  there  is  little 
ground  tor  the  serknn  charge  against  our  Poet  above 
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Biography,  alluded  to,  and  that,  so  far  waB  the  Comedy  of  the 
Clouds  from  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  that  Play  was  performed  full  twcnty-lhree 
year*  before  that  iniquitous  event  took  place.  In  this 
opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  Professor  Rollin,  by  Dr. 
Blair  in  his  Bell  ft  Letlres,  and  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in 
his  Observer,  Ac. 

Amon y modem  critics,  Aristophanes  has  been  severely 
handled  by  Fere  Unpin.  Voltaire,  mid  Lnharpc,  while  he 
has  been  ably  defended  by  Madame  Ducier  and  Pcre 
Bnrnioy.  Rapin.  who  implicitly  follows  the  judgment  of 
Plutarch  respecting  his  merits,  closes  his  critique  by  com- 
paring his  Muse — d unc  femme  ejfrontec , et  cetlc  de. 
Menandre.  u nne  honnete  femme — “ to  a bold  and  shame- 
less woman,  and  that  of  Menander  to  a modest  matron.” 
Voltaire,  who  furnished  the  Article  Aristophanes  in  the 
French  Encyclopidie,  characterises  him  as  ce  Poete 
Comique , qui  tt’esi  ni  Comique  ni  Poete,  n'aurait  pas 
kle  admis  parmi  nous  d donner  set  farces  d la  foire  St. 
Laurent — **  That  Comic  Poet,  who  is  neither  Comic 
nor  Poet,  and  who  would  not  be  suffered  to  exhibit  his 
forces  at  St.  Lawrence's  fair.”  And  Laharpe  speaks  of 
him  in  similar  terms  in  his  Court  de  Literature , warmly 
defending  Plutarch’s  opinion.  Mudsmc  Dacier,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  preface  to  her  translation  of  the  Clouds 
and  Plutus  of  our  author,  highly  extols  the  Attic  wit  and 
graces  of  his  style,  and  declares  that  she  read  the  Clouds 
two  hundred  times  over  for  the  pleasure  its  humour 
afforded  her.  She  concludes  by  affirming,  Qite  Von  ail 
etudie  tout  ce  qui  nous  resic  de  Candenne  Grtce,  si  Con 
11 a pas  lH  Aritlophane  ou  nc  cannot t pas  encore  tout  let 
c harmet  et  toutes  let  beau  let  du  Grec. — M Supposing  a 
person  had  carefully  studied  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
compositions  of  ancient  Greece,  but  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Writings  of  Aristophunes,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  charms  and  beauties 
of  the  Greek  language.”  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one  of 
his  Papers  in  the  Observer,  makes  a similar  remark  : " If 
any  man  would  wish  to  know  the  language  us  it  was 
spoken  by  Pericles,  he  must  seek  it  in  the  scenes  of 
Aristophanes.”  We  have  not  room  to  enter  upon  other 
able  criticisms  on  the  Works  of  this  celebrated  Athenian, 
but  these  may  suffice  to  prepare  the  reader  for  u slight 
review  of  his  Writings. 

General  It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  any 
estimate  of  just  sense  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Aristophunes  in 
his  IWks.  comparison  with  the  Comic  Poets  of  modem  times. 

His  Writings,  in  fact,  arc  not  Comedies,  nor  even  Farces, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  a mass  of  miscella- 
neous Poetry  on  Criticism,  Ethics,  and  Politics.  They 
have  no  intricacy  of  plot,  no  gradual  developement  of 
character,  no  leading  story  interwoven  with  a subordinate 
one  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  help  forward  the  ge- 
neral plot,  and  form  a kind  of  relief  to  its  various  inci- 
dents. The  characters,  it  is  true,  are  marked,  if  not  with 
delicate  wit,  at  least  with  strong  humour,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  but  few  lights  and  shades,  and 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  successful  caricaturas 
than  faithful  likenesses  of  individuals:  while  of  the 


passion  which  generally  predominates  over  every  other, 
both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  on  the  modern  stage, 
little  or  nothing  will  be  found  in  his  Works  but  of  the 
most  coarse  and  unqualified  description.  In  truth,  love, 
as  considered  by  the  juster  taste  of  modern  times  rather 
in  the  light  of  a sentiment  than  a passion,  was,  from  the 
seclusion  of  their  women,  and  the  semi-barbarism  of  their 


manners,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  classic  writers.  Arftto- 
Thus,  only,  indeed,  cun  we  account  for  the  extreme  phsots- 
grossness  of  the  Old  Greek  Comedy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
scenes  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Phi-  A M 
losophers  and  Women  of  character  never  at  tended  the  3554 
Comic  Theatre,  an  example  w hich  the  respectable  part  of  — _ 

the  citizens  would  be  likely  to  follow ; in  this  case,  as  the  b.  c. 
audience  must  have  consisted  of  the  profligate  part  of  450 

the  female  sex,  and  a turbulent  and  ferocious  1 abide.  it  to 

ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Poet  should  *•  **• 
have  indulged  in  ri  buffoonery,  (atriomly  8569. 

mixed  up  with  the  factious  politics  of  the  day.)  and  that  n c# 
to  a degree  of  coarseness  which  would  now  scarcely  he  435. 
tolerated  at  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  or  St.  Harthnlo- 
metv's  fair.  But  although  Aristophanes  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  gross  indelicacy  in  his  Writings,  it  is  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  a strong  vein  of  rich 
and  original  humour ; there  is  also  in  his  Dramatis  per - 
sotur  a certain  bon  hommie,  a mixture  of  good  nature  and 
drollery,  of  shrewdness  and  nafvetd,  which  have  been  the 
perpetual  objects  of  imitation  amongst  the  writers  of 
modern  Comedy.  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  opinion  of  Foutenclle,  is  the  undoubted 
archetype  of  the  Monsieur  Jourduin,  in  the  Bourgeois 
GentiUiommc  of  Moliere,  and  exhibits,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  simplicity,  ignorance,  and  credulity  which  alike 
excite  our  compassion  and  contempt.  Ben  Jonson  and 
Moliere  have,  indeed,  most  freely  copied  from  the  Plays 
of  the  Comic  Poet  of  Athens ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  C'arions  and  Parasites  of  the  Greek  are  the 
prototypes  of  the  Moscas  and  the  Sganarelles  of  later 
times  But  of  all  modern  writers,  the  facetious  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  s has  imbibed  most  of  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  resemblance  is  so  strong  that  it 
must  strike  even  the  most  superficial  reader  of  their  re- 
spective Works.  Swift,  it  is  true,  was  not  a writer  of 
Comedy,  and  from  a sense  of  professional  decorum  did 
not  turn  his  attention  to  the  stage,  hut  his  Writings 
abound  with  the  same  hitter  satire,  the  same  love  for 
coarse  hut  powerul  humour,  and  the  same  fondness  for 
indulging  in  fifth  and  venom  : they  both  had  a strong 
turn  for  the  ludicrous;  their  sense  of  it  was  exquisite 
even  to  a fault;  and  their  satirical  strokes  were  sharp  and 
pointed  ; but  the  modern  Poet  possessed  a malignity 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  a revolting  misanthropic  con- 
tempt for  his  species,  unknown  to  the  Attic  bank  The 
Athenian  somewhat  resembles  the  busy  gnat,  who, 
having  drawn  our  blood,  flies  into  the  air  and  disappears; 
but  the  English  Wit  strikes  like  an  assassin  with  a 
poisoned  dagger,  and  watches  with  a malignant  satisfac- 
tion over  the  agonies  which  his  thrusts  have  excited. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  acquainted  with  Swift's 
humorous  History  of  Joint  Bull,  in  particular,  will  see 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  Satirists ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  Demus  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes 
may  be  considered  as  the  original  whence  Swift  drew  his 
portrait  of  the  English  populace;  though  the  sketch  of 
the  Greek  has  been  justly  thought  to  be  the  far  more 
spirited  of  the  two.  To  Foote,  in  this  Country,  was  once 
universally  given  Die  title  of  the  ” English  Aristophanes  ;** 
for  ourselves,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
Works,  we  cannot  discover  the  resemblance.  True  it  is, 
that  his  Comedies  and  Farces  are  distinguished  for  broad 
humour,  personal  satire,  and  coarse,  bitter  invective; 
but  here  the  comparison  ceases:  Ephraim  Suds,  l’upil- 
k>u,  Wilding,  and  Mother  Cole,  have  nothing  in  common 
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with  the  Aristophanic  personages;  and  to  the  bursts  of 
true  poetic  feelinp,  the  flights  of  imagination,  or  the 
elegant  and  sparkling  diction  which  abound  in  the 
Athenian  Poet,  the  English  Comedian  can  make  no  pre- 
tensions whatever : he  is  deficient  even  in  the  varied 
humour  and  delightful  whim  of  the  ancient.  The 
French  Satirist,  Rabelais,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  most  acknowledged  and  successful  imitator  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Ills  portraits  of  Pantagruel,  Dandin,  and  some 
other  whimsical  characters,  ore  sketched  with  much  of 
the  spirit  and  truth  of  his  original ; the  wit  of  both  writers, 
in  some  measure,  qualifies  their  indelicacy,  and  their 
raciness  of  style  is  often  successfully  employed  to  conceal 
the  homeliness  and  even  coarseness  of  their  sentiments. 
They  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  low  buffooneries,  im- 
moralities, and  puns;  but  there  is.  ofter  all,  a redeeming 
spirit  of  true  taste  about  them  which  well  rewards  us  for 
the  perusal  of  their  Writings.  In  the  elegance  and  occa- 
sional sublimity  of  his  style,  Aristophanes  has  no  success- 
ful rival  amongst  his  imitators  ; in  that  vein  of  genuine 
Poetry  which  runs  through  strata  of  all  descriptions, 
that  frequent  magic  of  diction  which  distinguishes  his 
Writings,  and  forms  so  admirable  a contrast  to  the  home- 
liness and  rusticity  of  his  dialogue.  Indeed  we  have 
ever  considered  the  perfect  melody  of  his  versification  as 
an  insuperable  bar  to  his  appearing  like  himself  in  an 
English  dress.  Some  of  the  choral  parts,  as  our  learned 
readers  well  know,  would  not  suffer  by  a comparison  with 
the  wild  sublimities  of  /Eschylus,  or  the  magnificence  of 
Sophocles;  and  the  light,  graceful  varieties  of  the  metre 
surpass,  perhaps,  in  harmony,  the  Chorusses  of  these 
mighty  masters  of  the  Tragic  Drama.  With  these  re- 
commendations, however,  the  original  of  Aristophanes 
has  never  been  a favourite  study  in  this  Country;  he  has 
been  more  admired  than  read  by  critics,  and  more  occa- 
sionally culled  for  amusement  than  correctly  understood. 
The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  his  beauties  may  partly  account  for  this. 
Independent  of  the  obscurities  of  his  style  and  the  per- 
petual allusions  to  obsolete  manners  and  customs,  the 
continual  play  upon  words,  and  the  constant  reference  to 
the  politics  of  the  day;  the  state  of  parties,  and  private 
anecdotes,  frequently  give  tlic  whole  point  and  sting  to 
the  snip-snap  of  the  dialogue.  The  reader  must  not 
only  be  intimately  connected  with  the  principal  events  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  be  equally  familiar  with  the 
Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  or  it 
is  impossible  to  perceive  the  point  of  his  satire,  or  the 
appropriate  introduction  of  the  passages  which  he  ro  fa- 
cetiously parodies.  These  difficulties,  however,  have  not 
deterred  the  scholars  of  the  continent  from  considerable 
attention  to  our  Poet. 

The  Comedy  of  the  Achamensiant,  or  A char - 
mans,  which  stands  the  first  of  the  Works  of  Aristopha- 
nes in  order  of  time,  was  written  during  the  calamitous 
period  of  the  Pcloponnrsian  war,  and  represented  in  the 
third  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  during  the 
Archonship  of  Euthyrlcmus.  It  is  altogether  a political 
piece,  abounding  in  allusions  to  the  state  of  parties,  and 
aeetns  to  have  been  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
persuading  his  Countrymen  to  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion of  their  differences  with  the  Lacedrcmonians  and  live 
other  States  of  Greece.  The  plot,  if  it  can  be  called  one. 
Is  simple  and  improbable  enough ; and  turns  upon  a 
separate  Treaty  ol  Peace,  which  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  Drama  makes  exclusively  for  himself  with  the  Lace- 


daemonians, and  the  indignation  which  is  excited  among  ArUto 
his  townsmen  by  this  pusillanimous  conduct.  Dicvo-  phones, 
polis,  the  principal  personage  of  the  Play,  is  of  the  same 
stamp  of  character  with  Slrepsiades,  u strange  compound  * rom 
of  knavery  and  honesty,  of  credulity  and  shrewdness, 
and  by  his  numerous  mistakes  ami  blunders  contributes 
much  to  the  genera!  effect  of  the  piece.  In  this  Play  the  b.  c. 
Poet  boldly  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  450. 
to  the  ambition  of  the  famous  Pericles,  and  his  resent-  to 
ment  of  an  insult  which  was  offered  to  his  beautiful  and  A.  sc. 
accomplished  mistress  Aspaslu.  Euripides,  who  sccma  3569. 
to  have  been  the  pillow  oti  which  Aristophanes  reposed 
his  resentment  and  his  wit,  is  not  forgotten;  Dicacopolis 
is  humorously  introduced  as  requesting  that  Tragedian 
to  lend  him  the  beggarly  dress  of  Tclephtis,  in  order  that 
he  might  plead  his  cause  with  more  effect,  and  excite  the 
compassion  of  his  Judges  the  Achameans.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  Chorus  to  the  audience  are  written  in  an 
animated  and  patriotic  strain  ; they  portray  with  much 
force  and  humour  the  factious  disposition  of  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Athenians,  and  lush  with  no  sparing 
hand  the  prevailing  vices  and  follies  of  the  " sovereign 
people.”  The  Play  concludes  by  the  discomfiture  of 
Lamachus,  the  Athenian  General,  who  is  represented  by 
name  on  the  stage,  ns  being  adverse  to  a general  pacifi- 
cation, and  the  complete  triumph  of  Dicnopolis.  This 
piece  is  written  throughout  with  strong  farcicul  humour; 
some  of  the  situations  are  very  ludicrous,  and  the  pu ca- 
bases, or  addresses  of  the  Chorus,  arc  replete  with  senti- 
ments of  public  virtue,  and  adorned  with  great  splendour 
of  diction. 

The  Play  of  the  K nights  was  performed  in  the  Knights, 
seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  during  the  Archon- 
ahip  of  Stratocles.  This  Comedy  was  avowedly  written 
against  the  demagogue  Cleon,  one  of  the  Athenian 
Generals,  who,  by  his  factious  eloquence,  had  made 
himself  a great  favourite  with  the  populace  of  Athens. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  Cleon  was  fined  five  talents 
after  the  representation  of  this  Plav,  and  that  Aristo- 
phanes boasts  of  his  victory  in  the  Acharnean*i  whereas 
the  latter  Play  was  performed  in  the  preceding  year. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  perform- 
ance was  completely  successful  in  overturning  the  undue 
influence  which  Cleon  enjoyed  in  the  Republic;  it 
painted  in  vivid  colours  the  character  of  that  dangerous 
and  obnoxious  demagogue.  But  the  Poet  is  not  content 
with  a single  object;  he  proceeds  to  depict,  in  an  un- 
rivalled sirain  of  force  and  humour,  the  foibles  of  the 
Athenian  people.  In  the  composition  of  this  Comedy 
Aristophanes  may  certainly  claim  to  have  exhibited  some 
traces  of  the  most  glowing  patriotism  ; but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  conceived  a strong  antipathy  against  Cleon 
for  having  endeavoured  to  curb  the  license  of  the  Comic 
Theatre,  and  for  having  interfered  with  his  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  representation  of  this  Play  was  at- 
tended with  a curious  and  interesting  circumstance: 
Callistratus,  the  favourite  actor  of  Aristophanes,  dreading 
the  resentment  of  Cleon,  declined  undertaking  to  perso- 
nate that  powerful  demagogue.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Poet  himself  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  a performer, 
and  sustained  his  arduous  task  with  ease  and  spirit. 

The  character  of  Cleon,  of  course,  is  the  most  prominent 
one  of  this  Drama;  the  whole  Athenian  people  are  per- 
sonified under  the  appellation  of  Demus. 

The  Clouds,  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  ill  the  Ar- 
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Biography,  chon  ship  of  Isarchus,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
v- -v~/  nesian  war,  and  in  the  first  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olyin- 
From  piatJj  underwent  several  alterations  and  improvements 
*•  m.  jn  t|ie  following  year,  Aminias  being  at  that  time  Archon. 
3554.  chief  notoriety  of  this  piece  is  derived  from  its 

D~jr  being  considered  by  Plutarch  as  the  immediate  cause  of 

450.  the  and  of  Socrates ; an  event,  as  we  have 

to  stated,  which  did  not  take  place  until  several  years  after- 
a.  m.  wards.  From  the  most  authentic  records  (the  Greek 
3569.  Preface  and  the  Scholiasts)  the  date  of  the  popularity  of 
— this  Play  is  clear,  and,  taking  the  death  of  Socrates  to 
have  happened  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  it  will  not 
43j’  fall  till  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  during 
the  Arcbonship  of  Laches,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
period  of  the  popularity  of  this  piece.  Plutarch  was 
followed  in  this  charge  against  the  Athenian  Poet  by 
jElian,  in  his  Various  History,  who  adds,  that  Aristo- 
phanes was  bribed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  thus  to  ex- 
pose Socrates  to  the  ridicule  and  resentment  of  the 
people  ; but  the  objection  of  the  date  of  the  Play  is  fatal 
to  both  accounts.  The  plot  of  this  piece  is  simple,  clear, 
and  uncommonly  interesting.  Strepsiades  is  repre- 
sented as  a father,  oppressed  by  debts  and  expenses 
brought  upon  him  by  an  extravagant  and  prodigal  son, 
who  flics  to  any  resources,  however  evil,  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  These  resources  he 
pretends  to  have  discovered  in  the  School  of  Cherephon 
and  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  by  name  upon  the  stage 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  Play,  and  is  placed 
in  every  ridiculous  point  of  view,  as  a sophist  and  an 
atheist,  by  his  witty  and  malicious  persecutor.  Of  the 
other  characters,  that  of  Strepsiades  is  the  most  promi- 
nent ; and  ingeniously  contrived  to  reflect  the  greatest 
possible  ridicule  upon  the  pedantry  and  chicanery  of  the 
sophists,  by  the  contrast  of  his  rusticity  and  credulity. 
Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the  ludicrous  figure  which 
Socrates  exhibits  in  this  Play  ; the  Poet  at  one  time  in- 
troduces him  hoisted  up  (as  Ben  Jonson  expresses  it) 
“ with  a pulley,  and  made  to  play  the  Philosopher  in  a 
basket;  to  measure  liow  many  feet  a flea  could  skip  geo- 
metrically by  a just  scale,  and  edify  the  people  from  the 
engine."  Socrates  himself,  according  to  A£lian,  was  pre- 
sent in  the  Theatre  during  the  whole  of  the  performance, 
and  boldly  stood  up  in  view  of  the  audience  during  the 
representation.  Notwithstanding  this  magnanimous 
conduct,  the  Theatre  rang  with  plaudits  at  the  piece,  and 
the  Philosopher  wos  but  the  more  conspicuous  object  of 
the  insults  of  an  infuriated  rabble.  One  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  cause  of  the  enmity  which  Aristophanes 
bore  against  ihe  Grecian  Sage,  but  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  his  disap- 
proving of  the  undisguised  licentiousness  and  bitter  per- 
sonalities of  Ihe  Greek  Forme  Theatre,  and  exhorting  the 
respectable  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  from  frequenting 
such  immoral  exhibitions. 

Warps.  The  Comedy  of  the  fVaspt  appeared  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  ami  the  second  of  the 
eighty-ninth  Olympiad.  It  was  designed  to  ridicule  the 
extreme  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  litigation,  and 
their  practice  of  constantly  attending  the  Courts  of  Law; 
from  which  neither  private  nor  political  engagements,  nor 
the  amusements  of  the  stage,  could  detach  them.  The 
personal  satire  of  the  piece,  however,  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally directed  against  Laches,  an  Athenian  General, 
who.  according  to  Justin,  had  commanded  the  first  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  and  had  become  rich  by  the 
VOL.  IX. 


bribes  of  the  enemy.  The  committal  and  trial  of  the  dog  Arbto- 
Labes  was  obviously  intended  to  be  applied  to  this  com-  phatws- 
mander,  and  nothing  can  be  more  truly  Comic  than  the 
formal  accusation  of  the  dog  for  various  corrupt  prac-  Aro>lJl 
ticea,  and  hia  final  acquittal  by  mistake.  Kucine  has  gj*. 
chosen  this  Comedy  as  the  model  of  his  Let  Pluidcurs , _I_  ’ 

the  only  Comic  drama  which  he  ever  composed  ; he  has  b.  c. 
successfully  transplanted  many  of  the  witticisms  of  the  450. 

Attic  Poet,  and  has  substituted  the  law-terms  of  the  t0 

French  Bar  for  those  of  the  Athenian  with  admirable  skill  *•  M* 
and  felicity.  Still,  however,  the  copy  wants  the  energy  ^569 
of  the  prototype.  Racine  has  happily  enough  parodied,  D-  c# 
in  the  Aristophanic  style,  some  of  Malherbes'  verses;  and  435, 
ihe  scene  between  Chicanneu  and  the  Countess  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  any  thing  which  can  be  found  in 
Ihe  Comedies  of  Moliere  or  Voltaire  ; but  there  is  an  air 
of  carelessness  and  ease  about  the  undressof  the  Greek  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  brocade  and  gala  suit  of  the 
Frenchman:  and  the  characters,  considered  generally,  are 
as  essentially  different  as  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Athens  and  of  Paris.  Ben  Jonson  also  has  imitated 
this  production  of  the  Grecian  Poet,  in  his  facetious  Play 
of  the  Staple  of  News,  in  which  the  legal  process  against 
the  dog  is  managed  with  much  spirit  and  humour. 

The  Peace  was  performed  at  the  Dionysia,  under  Peace, 
the  Archonahip  of  Astyphilus,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  Play  is  purely  political, 
and  the  same  object  is  pursued  throughout  as  in  the 
Acharneans,  but  with  considerably  more  dramatic  effect. 
Aristophanes  seems  to  have  been  utterly  averse  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war;  ami  the  whole  of  the  plot  turns 
upon  a plan  for  an  universal  peace.  The  laxity  of  our 
Poet's  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Religion  of  his 
Country  is  here  very  evident,— or  rather  the  utter  con- 
tempt and  disbelief  in  which  he  held  the  deities  of  the 
Pagan  Mythology.  Tyrgaeus,  the  principal  character  of 
the  piece,  is  a citizen  of  Athens,  discontented  with  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  miseries  it  produced,  and 
determined  to  go  to  Olympus  to  expostulate  with  the 
gods  upon  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  the  Poet  fur- 
nishes him  with  an  enormous  black  beetle,  on  whose 
back  he  can  proceed  earthward  or  heavenward ; and 
thus  conveyed  to  the  sacred  abodes,  he  inquires  of 
Mercury  for  Jupiter,  who  rather  reluctantly  informs  him, 
that  Jove  and  the  rest  of  the  celestial  Court  are  abroad, 
but  that  their  chambers  were  occupied  by  the  god  Pole- 
mos,  who  had  thrown  the  good  lady  Peace  into  a well, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  covered  with  huge  stones.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Tyrgaus  is  much  discon- 
certed, and  begins  to  think  that  his  handsome  present  of 
butcher*s  meat,  for  this  information,  to  Mercury,  will  be 
thrown  away.  Two  allegorical  personages,  resembling 
the  Strength  and  Necessity  of  Aischylus,  and  whose 
names  are  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  brought  upon  the 
stage  with  an  immense  mortar,  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  pounding  all  Ihe  cities  and  States  which  had 
unfortunately  become  their  victims.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  them,  who  departs  in  quest  of  a pestle, 
the  Athenian  citizen  collects  together  a body  of  labourers 
and  rustics,  in  order  to  assist  him  to  ifraw  up  from  her 
prison-house  the  goddess  Peace,  and,  succeeding  in  their 
efforts,  Tyrgaus  forthwith  descends  from  heaven,  bear- 
ing off  the  goddess,  and  proclaiming,  with  heartfelt  joy, 
her  return  to  Earth.  The  Play  concludes  with  the  rap- 
turous exultation  which  is  expressed  by  the  Chorus  at 
the  restoration  and  the  blessings  of  Peace,  and  with 
2 is 
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Biography,  strokes  of  raillery  and  triumphant  joy  pointed  against 
w those  who  had  a positive  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
hrotn  tjjC  war 

a.  « «yiie  flirts  follows  neat  in  chronological  order. 
35o4.  Tlija  Comedy  was  ucled  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
u c.  relopooncaian  war,  and  the  second  of  the  ninety-first 
450.  Olympiad,  under  the  Arehonship  of  Chahrias,  at  the 
tn  Dionysia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  coin|x»scd  in 

a.  m.  order  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  exertion,  and  to  divert 

8569.  their  attention  from  the  Sicilian  war  to  the  projects  of 
the  Lacedsmouiana  for  fortifying  Deoelio,  a town  of 
435  Attica.  Much  obscurity,  however,  is  attached  to  the 
origin  of  this  piece  ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  insipid  and 
**inla’  uninteresting  of  the  Poet's  compositions;  and  the  want 
of  plot  and  the  barrenness  of  incidents  are  scarcely  re- 
deemed by  the  breaks  of  Poetry  which  wc  occasionally 
meet  with,  and  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  clothed.  The  choral  odes,  in  particu- 
lar, amidst  the  low  buffooneries  and  the  revolting  ob- 
scenities with  which  they  are  surrounded,  seem,  like  the 
chrysalis,  to  start  from  filth  and  deformity  into  instant 
beauty  and  splendour,  and  sometimes  take  a Bight  which 
the  bard  of  Pella  or  the  Theban  swan  might  not  be 
ashamed  to  follow. 

Thermo-  The  TAcsmophoriazusc , or  Feasts  of  Ceres,  was 
phorujimw.  exhibited  at  the  Dionysia.  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  during  the  Arehonship  of  Callias. 
In  (his  Play  Aristophanes  is  exceedingly  satirical  against 
the  fair  sex,  and  ahouuds  with  the  bitterest  reflections  on 
their  reigning  vices.  But  he  does  not  forget  the  former 
object  of  his  hatred,  Euripides;  in  fact,  the  whole  Comedy 
was  avowedly  written  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the 
occasional  languor  und  affectation  of  that  Poet’s  style,  his 
insipid  and  injudicious  prologues,  his  pedantic  expres- 
sions, and  perverse  morality.  Aristophanes,  perhaps, 
hated  Euripides  as  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Socrates,  and 
the  severe  cettsurer  of  the  indecorum  of  the  Old  Comedy ; 
but,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  we  can  hardly  join  in  the 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  against  him  for  his  severe 
attack  upon  the  great  Tragedian,  whose  unrivalled  pathos 
has  certainly  been  acknowledged  and  felt  by  every  reader, 
but  whose  defects  as  u writer  laid  him  open  to  the  at- 
tacks of  criticism-  The  Thearaophuria  were  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  which  none  but 
free-born  Athenian  women  were  suffered  to  tie  present. 
In  the  opening  of  (lie  Piny  it  is  announced  to  Euripides, 
who  was  known  by  the  epithet  of  /stw ywov,  (the  woman- 
hater,)  that  (he  ladies,  enraged  at  his  unjust  and  ill- 
natured  reflections  upon  them,  intended  to  consider, 
during  this  festival,  what  revenge  they  should  inflict 
upun  him  for  his  conduct.  The  Poet,  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence,  and  aware  that  their  resentment  was  not  to 
be  despised,  flies  in  a great  fright  to  Agatho,  a brother 
Poet,  t«>  know  what  must  be  done  in  this  juncture. 
There  is  no  regular  plot  in  the  Play;  but  the  author  con- 
trives to  laugh  at  Euripides  throughout,  and  constantly 
to  plac  e him  in  several  whimsical  situations,  that  may 
give  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  female  opponents. 

Lysbtrata.  The  Lysistrata  was  represented  in  the  twenty- first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ninety-second  Olympiud,  and  during  the  Arehonship  of 
Callia-S.  The  plot  of  this  Play  is  to  the  last  degree  gross 
and  disgusting ; but  its  general  intent,  in  common  with 
many  other  of  the  Plays  of  this  Poet,  was  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  Peace.  Lysistrata,  and  other  Athenian 
females,  arc  brought  forward  upon  tbe  stage  in  deep  con- 


sultation upon  what  measures  they  should  pursue  to  ob-  Auct«- 
taiu  that  desirable  event.  pbww*. 

The  Frogs  was  also  exhibited  in  the  Arehonship  of 
Callias,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  From 
war.  und  third  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad.  This  is  35^4 

another  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  directed  against  * 

the  literary  merits  and  personal  character  of  Euripides.  a.  c. 
The  Thesmophoriasusec  was  performed  during  that  450. 
Poet’s  life-time,  although  at  the  lime  of  He  representation  to 
be  had  attained  to  an  advanced  age;  but  the  Frogs  was  A-  M- 
not  exhibited  upon  the  stage  until  about  two  years  alter  3569. 
his  decease.  Frischlitius,  one  of  the  commentators  upon 
Aristophanes,  asserts,  that  it  was  composed  with  ihe  view  435 
of  avertiug  the  popular  haired  which  had  been  drawn  v 
down  upon  the  head  of  our  author  by  the  Tragedy  of  **' 
Palamedes,  in  which  Euripides  had  tacitly  reproached 
the  Athenians  with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  diverting  of  his  performances ; and 
the  contest  between  Euripides  and  JEschylus  for  the 
Tragic  chair  is  laughable  in  the  extreme:  the  witty  paro- 
dist of  course  assigns  the  pre-eminence  to  Avschylus, 
and  the  Play  finishes  with  the  award  in  his  favour. 

The  Ecclesiaiusat , or  tha  Female  Orators,  was  Kctleiu- 
played  in  the  last  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad,  iusw. 
during  the  Arehonship  of  Demo  strut  us.  This  drama 
contains  a violent  and  undisguised  satire  against  the 
female  sex,  as  a body,  nnd  a vehement  attack  upon  the 
polity  of  Athens.  But  in  the  midst  of  political  reflections 
and  personalities,  Aristophanes  engages  in  a facetious 
and  malicious  parody  of  the  style  of  Euripides,  and 
laughs  at  his  Tragedy  of  Menalippus , a Play  wrfoch  is 
now  lost.  Upon  the  whole,  this  indelicate  and  singular 
performance  may  t»  considered  ns  a burlesque  upon  all 
Utopian  forms  of  government,  und  those  crude  and  un- 
digested plans  of  reform  of  which  the  turbulent  inno- 
vators of  Athens,  in  common  with  more  modem  patriots, 
were  professed  admirers.  The  Way  turns  upon  a pro- 
ject concerted  by  Praxagora  and  other  discontented 
Athenian  matrons,  to  array  themselves  in  the  garments 
of  their  husbands,  and  then  proceeding  in  this  masque- 
rade dress  to  the  Ecclesia,  or  public  assembly,  there  to 
vote  that  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  he  committed  to  their  hands.  This  is  the 
general  scope  of  the  Play ; but  there  is  much  coarseness 
in  the  execution. 

The  Pluttis , or  Riches,  was  introduced  upon  Riche*, 
the  Mage  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-seventh 
Olympiad,  and,  according  to  the  Creek  preface  and 
scholiast,  under  the  Arehonship  of  Antipater.  It  is  the 
last,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Greek  scholiast,  that  it  is  the 
second  of  this  name  which  was  composed  by  the  Poet. 

It  is  remarkable  for  belonging  rather  to  the  Middle 
than  the  Old  Comedy,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  licence 
indulged  in  by  the  Comic  writers  had  been  much  cur- 
tailed in  the  days  of  Lysander  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

No  real  characters  arc  here  introduced  upon  the  stage; 
the  personalities  of  the  satire  are  much  qualified,  although 
it  is  still  caustic  enough  in  all  conscience;  nor  are  the 
indelicate  and  immoral  sentiments  which,  unfortunately, 
too  deeply  tincture  the  dialogues  of  Aristophanes,  so 
predominant  in  this  piece  as  in  the  preceding  Comedies. 

The  Dramatic  Art  appears  in  an  evident  state  of  improve- 
ment with  regard  to  decency  and  bienseance , and  was  re- 
ceiving that  polish  which  it  finally  and  happily  attained 
in  the  Works  of  Plato,  Menander,  and  Philemon.  The 
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Biography,  argument  or  plot  of  this  Play  is  probably  familiar  to  the 
v-~v— ' generality  of  our  readers,  ami  t*  admirably  detailed  by 
From  ^jr  Addison,  in  the  464th  number  of  the  Sptclalor.  It 
A*  M*  is  a satire  upon  the  rich,  and  institutes  au  able  compari- 
3554.  go||  the  relative  advantages  of  wealth  and 

b.  c.  poverty. 

450.  We  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  translations  and 
to  editions  of  Aristophanes,  as  wc  have  already  noticed  the 
a.  w.  various  imitations  of  his  style  and  mauner.  Of  the 
3 b*i9,  latter,  however,  we  would  first  give  the  mere  English 
B“  reader  some  idea,  although  we  are  well  aware  of  the  dif- 
4 35’  ficulty  of  a Ihithlul  and  spirited  translation  of  any  portion 
of  his  Work*.  In  the  Play  of  the  Clouds,  he  thus  in- 
troduces Socrates  solemnly  addressing  and  invoking 
them,  ami  afterwards  follows  the  Chorus  of  Clouds 
themselves. 

INVOCATION  or  NOCIUTU. 

Oh.  sovereign  lord,  immeasurabh’  air. 

Circling  the  pendent  globe  ! I Ih,  holy  light ! 

And  ye  tlruad  maids,  that  heaven's  loud  thunder  bear, 
Ante,  ye  Cloud*,  uud  burnt  upon  my  Might ! 

Come,  »uter  guddenes,  come,  a*  ful  power*, 

Th.it  on  Olympus*  ouow-dari  hruw  rerlmr, 

Or  ill  old  father  Ocean’*  secret  bower* 

With  *va-L«rn  nymphs  the  mystic  dance  combine, 

Or  fiil  your  gulden  uni*  from  distant  Nile, 

Or  on  M*ot  V placid  breast  repueo. 

Oh  ! hear  toy  prm  ar  l upon  your  suppliant  smile, 

And  to  my  gaze  your  heavenly  forms  disclose. 

CMlia« 

Appear,  immortal  Cloud* ! appear  I 
Light  shadows,  haste  away  I 
Frum  father  Ocean’*  echoing  tide, 

And  grove*  that  shade  the  mountain  side, 

O’er  watch-tower*  high,  that  far  and  wide 
The  ootstTvtch'd  globe  survey  ; 

The  fruit*  and  field*  that  drink  the  dew, 

And  fountain*  gushing  to  the  view, 

And  tlie  wild  waste  of  water*  blue 
That  break  upon  the  ear ; 

Throw  your  dark  showery  mantle*  by, 

Your  sacred  forms  unfold, 

And  now,  while  heaven's  unwearied  eye 
In  mid  day  lustra  flames  on  high, 

The  subject  world  behold ! 


the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  demagogue  Cleon.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  the  spirited,  but  somewhat  t<»o  ditluse, 
translation  of  u contributor  to  a periodical  publication  of 
high  literary  character: 


With  rrverencr  to  your  worship*,  *ti»  our  fat# 

To  have  a testy,  CTo«s.grain'd,  bilious,  soar 
Old  fellow  fiir  our  mistier  ; him  much  givr*n 
To  a boa u diet . somewhat  hud  o(  hearing. 

I Kudus  hi*  uontc,  sir*,  ol  ihr  paii.h  Pi.)  a.  hera 
Some  three  week*  hack,  or  mi.  this  lurd  ul  uur* 

Brought  home  a lusty  slave  fium  Pnphlagtmia, 

Fresh  fmtn  the  tan-yanl,  tight  and  yare  ; and  with 
As  rumble  finger*  and  foul  a ruuuth 
As  *v«r  yet  ]**h1  tnbute  to  i)t«  galUm*. 

This  tanner — PaphingiKiian.  (for  ihr  fellow 
Wanted  nut  penetration.)  bow’d,  and  scrap’d. 

And  fawn’d,  and  wagg'd  hi*  cor*  and  tail,  dog-fSsshion ; 
And  thus  soon  ali|  p'd  rat*  the  ..Id  man**  grace*. 
Occasional  douceur*  of  lrwllwr-paruig*, 

W th  sjurccb’*  to  tbu  tune,  mode  nU  hts  own:— 

" Good  *ir,  the  court  t»  up — sou*v<-  judg’d  our  caun>— 
Tli  time  tu  t«ke  the  bath— -allow  me.  sir — 

This  cake  la  earcUenl— -pray  sup  this  broth — 

This  si»Mp  wul  uot  utfead  you,  1 ho'  nop  lull- 
You  love  an  olaulu* ; pray  take  these  iluee — 

Ilonmir  me,  sir,  with  your  conunjuid*  for  •upper.”— 
Sad  times,  meanwhile,  fur  Us!  With  prying  look*. 
Round  comes  my  m<*n  of  lode*  j and.  if  lie  finds  us 
Cooking  a Attic  ..mi.ihuig  for  our  master, 
lucuuimeatly  lay*  hi*  paws  ujiun  it. 

And,  modestly,  tu  bis  uwu  name  present*  it ! 

Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  must  wait  at  table  j 
(We  dare  not  come  in  sight ;)  but  there  he  stand* 

AH  *up|>-r  time,  uud.  with  a leathern  fly-flap, 

Whisks  1 »1  1 he  advocaiv*.  Anon  the  knave 
Falls  to  hi*  onsi  lo } and,  when  he  see* 

The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  cars. 

And  scar’d  from  his  few  iniv».  mark*  his  time, 

Aud  enters  on  his  tncks.  False  accusations 
Now  come  iu  troop*  ; and.  at  the>r  heel*,  the  whip. 
Meanwhile,  the  rascal  shuffle*  iu  among  tia. 

And  Wg«  of  one,  browbeats  aauthrr,  cheats 
A third,  and  frightens  all.  “ My  honest  friends, 
These  rmd»  cut  deep,  you  find  it — I say  nothing— 
Judge  you  between  your  purses  and  your  back*. 

1 could,  {>erhup*'' We  take  the  gvntl  • hint. 

And  give  him  all;  if  nut,  the  old  man's  foot 
Plays  such  a tunc  upon  our  hinder  r>  «rts. 

That  flogging  is  a jest  to’t,  a mere  flea-bite. 


Arirftv 

phaues. 


From 


A.  M. 

3554. 


D.  C. 

4M. 

to 

A.  M. 

356V. 


435. 


Awnsnsuras. 

See,  virgin  rulers  of  the  storm, 

Ti*  Pallas’  holy  ground, 

Fair  region  of  thn  (wave  and  wisa ; 

Behold  rha  mystic  ilaracx  arise. 

Where  many  a secret  sacrifice 
And  nameless  rite*  abound  ; 

And  glittering  altars  crowd  the  plains, 

And  statue*  and  high  towering  lanes, 

And  priests,  with  1 hapM-hcanng  train*, 

Their  solemn  vow*  perform. 

Kach  hour  the  wonted  feast  requires, 

And.  with  returning  Spring, 

For  Bacchus  breathe  the  living  lyres, 

And  dance,  and  *weet  contending  choirs. 

Salute  the  f«*tiv«  king. 

Aw*. 

This  Chorus  in  the  original  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
higher  elements  of  Poetry  are  occasionally  mingled  in 
the  compositions  of  Aristophanes.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  powers  for 
humour  and  raillery.  In  the  Play  of  the  Knights,  De- 
mosthenes and  Nicias  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  as 
complaining  of  the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of  their 
master  Demu*,  (in  whose  person  the  vices  of  the  Athenian 
people  are  covertly  attacked,)  and  inveighing  against 


Pindar,  until  very  lately,  had  not  the  good  fortune, 
in  this  Country,  to  meet  with  a translator  hardy  enough 
to  undertake  an  entire  version  of  his  Works;  and  a 
complete  translation  of  the  compositions  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  to  this  day  a desideratum  iu  English  litera- 
ture. We  arc  not,  however,  at  all  astonished  at  this, 
for  reasons  which  we  have  before  assigned.  The  Italians 
have  attempted  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of  his  Plays 
among  them  hy  a vile  translation,!*  hich  was  executed  many 
years  back  by  the  Kosetini ; and  our  lively  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  have  become  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  merits  by  that  ol  PoinsinrL  Terucci,  a native 
of  Italy,  furnished  a translation  of  the  Plains  mid  Clouds, 
which  has  considerable  merit,  and  is  enriched  with  some 
excellent  notes.  In  addition  to  Poinsinel’s  entire  trans- 
lation ill  French.  Mndumc  Dacier  also  published  a 
translation  of  the  Clouds  and  the  Plutus,  which  gives  no 
mean  idea  of  the  spirited  originals,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sneers  of  Fielding  ami  of  Hrunck,  appears  to  us  re- 
markable for  its  spirit,  fidelity,  and  even  delicacy.  Al- 
though this  Country  cannot  boast  of  a translation  of  all 
the  Comedies  it  has  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  en- 
deavours to  transplant  the  beauties  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  translation  that  appeared  in  England  of  the 
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Biography,  ptutus  was  published  by  a Thomas  Randolph,  in  1651. 
s— -v'-"*-'  under  the  quaint  title  of  Hry  for  Honesty!  Down  with 
From  Knavery!  This  was  followed  by  another,  in  1650,  with 
A*M*  the  signature  of  H.  H.  B.  Stanley  also  translated  the 
9554.  clouds,  which  was  printed  in  a folio  form  at  London, 
B.  c.  1708.  Duplicate  versions  have  been  made  by  White 

450.  and  Theobald  of  the  Clouds  and  Plutus.  All  these 
to  translations  were  below  mediocrity;  until,  in  1707,  Mr. 
a.  m.  Cumberland  presented  us  with  a version  of  the  Clouds, 
3569.  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider,  not  only  as  far  su- 
— periorito  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  but  unrivalled 
®*  c‘  for  its  ease,  spirit,  and  fidelity,  by  any  other  modem  at- 
J‘  tempts  at  a translation  of  this  Poet.  Mr.  Young  and 
the  author  of  Tom  Jones  conjointly  printed  a version  of 
the  Plutus,  of  which  the  notes  are  good,  hut  the  wit, 
humour,  and  force,  have  entirely  evaporated  from  the 
text.  Mr.  Dunster,  the  editor  of  Paradise  Regained, 
published  a version  of  the  Progs,  which  is  superior  to  the 
preceding  ones  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  only  in- 
ferior to  Mr.  Cumlierland's  admirable  performance.  In 
181*2  an  anonymous  translation  of  the  Birds  appeared, 
the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been  executed  in 
this  Country.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt, the  author,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  familiar 
blank  verse  of  our  early  Dramatists,  has  descended  to 
plain  prose,  as  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the  wit  and 
spirit  of  the  Comic  Poet  of  Athena.  We  admire  his 
learning,  his  knowledge  of  the  text,  and  his  general  ac- 
curacy of  explanation  ; but  the  diction,  the.  choral  su- 
blimities, and  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  dialogue,  are  utterly 
lostin  this  dress. 

Wc  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a translation  of  the 
entire  Plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ly*islrala  and  the  Ecclenatuste,  and  to  its  appearance 
the  eyes  of  scholars  will  be  anxiously  directed. 

The  Princeps  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  published 
at  Venice,  in  folio,  1499,  by  Manutius  Aldus.  It  con- 
tained only  nine  Plays,  as  the  Lyustrata  and  the  The*- 
mophoriazusee  were  not  at  that  time  discovered.  The 


second  edition  was  published  at  Florence,  in  8vo.  in 
1515,  by  Bernard  Junta,  containing  eleven  Plays. 
The  third  was  a reprint  of  the  Aldine  edition,  with  the 
Greek  Scholia,  at  Florence,  1525,  in  4to.  by  Antonius 
Franciscus.  Ludolph  K us  ter  published  an  edition  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1710,  in  a folio  form.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  the  invaluable  Greek  Scholia  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Frischlimts.  Thia  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  edition.  In 
1760  Stephen  Bergler  published  an  edition  of  Aristo- 

Ehaues,  at  Leyden,  in  two  quarto  volumes ; to  which  a 
ijitin  translation  is  appended.  His  faults  have  been 
ably  pointed  out,  atid  deservedly  castigated,  by  Brunck, 
who  published,  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1783,  an 
edition  of  the  whole  eleven  Plays  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  fragments  collected  by  Canter,  but  omitted  in 
Kuster's  edition ; together  with  an  entire  new  Latin 
version,  composed  by  himself.  In  one  sense,  this  is  the 
best  ed'tion  of  Aristophanes,  inasmuch  as  the  text  is 
most  pure ; but  the  notes  are  entirely  critical,  and  not 
explanatory,  and  it  is  unaccompanied  with  the  Greek 
Scholia.  Tom  omission  greatly  derogates  from  the  use- 
fulness of  the  whole  edition,  and  prevents  us  from  point- 
ing out  to  the  reader  any  separate  edition  of  the  Poet,  in 
which  he  may  be  studied  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. As  the  case  now  stands,  Kuster  and  Brunck 
must  be  read  together,  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
Aristophanes  without  continually  referring  to  the  excel- 
lent Scholia  upon  his  WorkH.  This  edition  was  inac- 
curately reprinted  at  Oxford,  1810,  by  Nathaniel  Bliss. 

Editions  of  separate  Plays  of  Aristophanes  have  been 
very  numerous  among  continental  scholars,  but  in  thia 
Country  wc  have  only  the  well-known  edition  of  the 
Plutus  and  Clouds,  published  in  London,  the  Oxford 
edition  of  the  Knights,  and  one  of  the  Acharnean* , by 
Mr.  Elmsley,  the  learned  editor  of  the  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Heraclida  of  Euripides.  It 
is  enriched  with  several  notes  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  is  considered  by  scholars  as  a very  com- 
plete one. 
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Bt«£ra]»hy.  That  (he  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
' *'  Father  of  History,”  as  Herodotus  is  called  by  Cicero, 
A.  m.  are  not  more  clear,  as  well  a*  more  copious,  may  sur- 
3.»r>9.  prise  many  of  our  readers.  Certainly  the  materials  for 
~~  the  life  of  this  celebrated  Historian  are  at  once  few  and 
of  very  doubtful  authority;  and  the  success  which  in- 
spired so  many  imitators  in  ancient  times,  found  no  cue 
to  record  its  progress.  He  has  been  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  and  some  slight  allusions  to 
the  fuels  of  his  private  history  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Aulus  Gellius,  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  Lucian,  and 
Strabo;  but  no  regular  biographical  account  has  been 
given  of  him:  the  narrative  compiled  by  Sutdas  is  the 
basis  upon  which  our  information  principally  rests,  and 
this  is  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  ap- 
. pears,  however,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 

of  the  Ancients,  and,  indeed,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  own  Clio,  that  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus  was  Hali- 
carnassus, the  Capital  of  Caria.  an  extensive  Country  of 
Asia  Minor.  If  the  account  of  Strabo  may  be  credited, 
the  name  of  his  father  was  Lyxes,  and  that  of  his  mother 
Dryo.  On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  ami  illustrious  family,  and  bad 
on  only  brother  of  the  name  of  Theodorus.  About  the 
time  of  his  birth  (according  to  Archbishop  Usher’s 
Chronology,  b.  c.  494)  Lygdamis  was  the  Tyrant  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  appears  to  have  been  universally  de- 
tested by  the  inhabitants  for  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
Suidas  says  that  our  Historian,  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood, was  driven  from  his  native  city,  and  fixed  his 
abode  in  Samos,  on  account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
Lygdamis ; but  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  voluntarily 
retired  from  Hulicaruassus  in  disgust,  or  was  forcibly  ex- 
pelled by  the  mandate  of  the  Despot.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  this  place,  determining  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  mind,  lie  applied,  although  a Dorian  by 
birth,  to  the  study  of  the  Ionic  Greek  ; and  to  this  early 
prepossession  in  favour  of  that  mellow  and  refined  dialect 
may  probably  be  attributed  the  circumstance  of  his  com- 
posing his  History  in  it  afterwards,  and  much  of  his  cele- 
brity as  an  author.  However  this  may  be,  at  Samos  he 
appears  to  have  first  conceived  the  project  of  his  admi- 
rable Work,  and  to  have  left  it  early  in  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  travelling  and  collecting  materials  for  its  compo- 
sition. He  successively  traversed  the  Countries  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Scythia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia. 
Men  were,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  to  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  making  books;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
from  many  passages  in  his  Works,  that  he  visited  in 
person  the  greater  part  of  the  places  and  regions  which 
he  to  eloquently  describes.  Whether,  after  these  exten- 
sive migrations,  he  returned  to  Samos  and  re-established 
himselfthere,  or  whether  the  following  events  transpired 
during  his  early  settlement  in  that  island,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ; but  having  received,  at  this  place,  intelli* 
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gence  of  a patriotic  design  that  was  formed  by  the  lovers  Herodotus, 
of  freedom  in  his  own  Country  for  the  expulsion  of  w ■1\^— ^ 
Lygdamis,  he  immediately  left  the  island  and  haslehed  A M. 
to  give  his  powerful  support  to  the  conspiracy.  Upon  3559. 
his  arrival  at  Halicarnassus,  ha  placed  himself  at  the  — 
head  of  the  popular  party  ; their  exertions  were  crowned 
with  success,  the  tyrannical  Lygdamis  was  deposed,  and 
the  people  reinstated  in  that  liberty  which  was,  through 
all  his  life  and  Writings,  the  object  of  our  Historian’* 
warm  eulogium.  Neither  his  patriotism  nor  his  fame, 
however,  could  secure  to  Herodotus  the  abiding  patron- 
age of  his  Countrymen.  So  far  from  conciliating  their 
affections  hy  this  disinterested  conduct,  the  populace  and 
its  many  Tyrants  seemed  inclined  to  award  him  the 
same  fate  as.  according  to  most  Historians,  he  had  al- 
ready experienced  from  one.  Factions  and  cabala  dis- 
graced the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  a second  time  of  precipitately  withdrawing  into 
Greece  for  protection.  Here  we  are  told,  by  Lucian  and 
the  other  ancient  writers,  that  he  arrived  during  the  Herodotus 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  availed  himself  *PP*"*  at 
of  this  favourable  opportunity  for  reciting  portions  of  his 
History  before  the  numerous  and  illustrious  visitants; 
appearing  in  the  Theatre,  as  the  Historian  says,  not 
merely  as  a spectator,  but  on  actor  in  the  scene.  The 
consequences  to  his  fame  were  as  important  and  as 
fluttering  as  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  could  have 
depicted.  "Of  the  name  of  Herodotus  none  were  now 
ignorant,"  says  Lucian  ; " there  was  not  a single  person 
in  Greece  who  had  not  either  seen  him  at  the  Olympics, 
or  heurd  those  speak  of  him  that  came  thence ; so  that, 
in  what  place  soever  he  came,  the  inhabitants  pointed  at 
him  with  their  Anger,  saying,  4 This  is  that  Herodotus, 
who  has  written  the  Persian  wars  in  the  Ionic  dialect,’— 

4 This  is  lie  who  has  celebrated  our  vidories.’”  It  can- 
not for  a moment  be  supposed  that  Herodotus  repeated 
the  contents  of  all  the  books  which  comprised  his  History 
on  this  occasion  ; but  that  he  selected  the  more  striking 
and  interesting  passages,  to  which  the  vehement  oratory 
of  the  Age  would  add  no  small  force  of  impression.  His 
books  were  now,  according  to  some  writers,  honoured 
with  the  names  of  the  nine  Mures  by  public  acclamation  ; 
and  the  Historian  himself  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
dismissed  with  the  most  decided  marks  of  approbation. 

At  this  solemnity  there  occurred  a remarkable  event, 
which  U said  to  have  been  the  means  of  developing  the 
genius  of  another  celebrated  Historian.  Thucydides, 
with  his  father.  Olorus,  was  present  at  these  Games ; 
and,  on  hearing  the  recitation  of  Herodotus,  though  at 
that  time  «v  youth  of  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  buret 
into  tears  with  emotion.  Our  Historian,  perceiving  the 
circumstance,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  gratified  at  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  the  youth,  exclaimed  to  his  father, 

Olorus,  t i vim  rpo*  ra  uaOrj^iara — “ your 

son  is  enthusiastically  fond  of  letters.” 

About  twelve  years  after  thia  event,  which  is  said  to 
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A.  M. 

3559. 

D C. 

415. 

He  pro- 
cwll  tiJ 
Athens. 


Biography.  ^vc  taken  place  in  the  eighty  first  Olympiad,  confident 
v—l -v*-'  0f  the  brilliant  reputation  which  now  awaited  him, 
Herodotus  pmcedol  to  Athens,  and  in  that  illustrious 
city  again  repeated  select  portions  of  his  Historical  Work 
at  the  festival  of  the  Panathensa.  He  was  now  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  A people  so  susceptible  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  in  Arts  and  Letters  as  the  Athenians 
could  scarcely  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Herodotus 
as  a Historian,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  their  literary 
taste  was  highly  gratified  by  the  recital  of  his  Works, 
and  their  national  vanity  flattered  in  no  ordinary  degree 
by  the  praises  which  were  lavished  upon  their  splendid 
achievements  at  Marathon  and  Salami*.  He  w a*  received 
with  the  most  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  plaudits;  his 
brows  were  again  decorated  with  laurel ; the  liberal 
present  of  ten  talents  was  proposed  to  him  ; and  a 
decree  of  the  people  in  full  assembly  unanimously  rati- 
fied the  gift.  Some  respectable  writers,  however,  dis- 
pute this  account  of  Herodotus*  visit  to  Athens,  ami 
assert  that  he  never  recited  his  History  at  the  metropolis 
of  Attica,  but  only  at  Olympus  during  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  public  (James  at  that  place.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  Lucian,  who  mentions  at  some  length 
the  circumstance  of  Herodotus'  presence  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  his 
journey  to  Athens.  Other  accounts  distinctly  assign  the 
jwtions  of  his  Work  read  on  these  occasions. 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  was  now  in  the  tenith 
of  its  splendour,  his  good  fortune  hail  been  commen- 
surate with  his  merits,  and  by  his  very  first  efforts  he 
had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary  renown. 
Bnt  he  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  at  Athens.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  next  Olympiad,  during  the 
Archonship  of  Callimac  hus,  we  find  him  joining  a body 
of  enterprising  adventurers  and  colonists,  who.  under 
the  protection  of  the  Athenian  Government,  intended  to 
form  a settlement  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  after- 
wards called  Magna  Gnecia.  This  expedition  was 
rendered  illustrious  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  Hero- 
dotus, but  by  that  of  Lysias,  at  that  time  a very  young 
man,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  renowned  as  an 
Orator.  In  the  company  of  the  Father  of  History,  he 
imbibed,  perhaps,  that  solid  knowledge  which  become 
the  foundation  of  bis  future  fame.  Thorium,  or  Thurii, 
was  the  place  of  colonisation  fixed  upon  by  the  Athe- 
nians; mul  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarenline 
gulf,  very  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Svbaris.  It  is  the 
generally-received  opinion,  which  is  stated  by  Suidas, 
that  Herodotus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  this 
place,  which  is  considerably  strengthened  by  his  having 
obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Thurian,  from  the  name  of 
this  settlement.  Some  writers,  however,  assert,  that  he 
died  at  Fella,  a town  of  Macedonia,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  being  alike  the  birth-place  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
Euripides  and  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  appellation 
of  Thurian,  as  applied  to  Herodotus,  is  to  be  first  found 
in  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  who  is  followed  in  this  respect 
by  Pliny,  Julian,  and  others.  Strabo,  the  Geographer, 
however,  in  his  fourteenth  book,  calls  him  the  Hnliear- 
nassian,  and  adds  that  he  was  afterwards  called  the 
Thurian,  because  he  accompanied  the  colony  which 
went  to  establish  itself  nt  Thurium;  but  the  former  is  the 
mo*l  general  title  by  which  the  Ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  Fuiher  of  History.  One  argu- 
ment of  a singular  kind  is  brought  against  Snidim’a 
statement  of  the  death  of  our  Historian,  by  Amtnianus 


Joins  the 
cxptililnm 

to  Thorium. 


Marcetliuus,  in  his  Life  of  Thucydides.  He  contends  Herodotus, 
that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  died  at  Thorium, 
because  his  tomb  was  to  be  ibiind  at  Athens,  among  the  A*  M- 
monuments  of  Citron;  and  from  this  account  President  3559. 
Bouhier,  in  the  Mtmotrei  dr  C Academir.  dr*  Inttcrip.  el  B”. 
Drills  Lrltren,  a Paris , altempts  to  refute  the  facta  adduced  445 

by  Suidas.  But  whit  was  the  tomb  in  question?  in-  n- 
quires  Monsieur  Lurcher,  in  his  prefatory  remarks  to  his  *bout  the  * 
admirable  translation  of  Herodotus.  He  observes,  that  pUcs  of  his 
it  was  probably  a mere  cenotaph,  one  of  those  mark*  of  «l*s*h. 
honour  and  distinction  which  were  frequently  bestowed 
upon  the  celebrated  characters  of  antiquity,  ns  in  our 
own  times,  irrespective  of  the  pluce  of  their  death;  and 
he  brings  forward  several  instances  of  this  practice 
among  the  Ancient*,  indeed,  Stephen  of  ilvxautium, 
the  well-known  Grammarian,  has  transcribed  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Thurium,  and 
which  unequivocal:)*  asserts  the  place  of  his  decease. 

Wherever  he  finished  his  days,  it  is  certain  (according  to 
Pliny)  that  Herodotus  not  only  resided  at  Thurium  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  but  that  he  here  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  completed  hts  History.  Auctor  ilie 
Herodotus  Huioriam  condidil , Ihurtu  in  Halid.  We 
have  thus  explored  every  source  of  the  personal  history 
of  Heroilotua:  what  was  the  precise  age  at  which  he 
died  we  do  not  learn,  nor  the  Olympiad  in  which  his 
death  took  place. 

The  opiuiuns  of  the  most  illustrious  critics  of  anti-  Opinion* 
quity,  on  the  merits  of  our  Historian,  will  not  be  unin-  j**T***jy 
teresting  to  the  reader.  Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  * rotn  *' 
the  Sublime,  considers  him  a second  Homer  amongst 
Historians,  and  applies  in  him  the  distinguished  epithet 
of  'Out] nor  or  'Hpocorov  'OfiijpiKivrmb*  oys- 
v* ro.  His  countryman,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
run*  a long  parallel  between  the  Historian  of  Thurium 
and  Thucydides.  We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  the 
whole  passage,  but  may  quote  a portion  of  his  elegant 
eulogium  : *leu  f*  svreXwr  it-. KaXai  putt  at  rottfStt* 
upitpo rtpar  m ir  utdyyrOet^v  voiifons  air av  XiytoV 

( tu<pci>*at  ci  Kata  riro  fuiXtata  uWifXmfr,  on  ro  pov’Hpo- 
lors  xaXKos  tXapor  itrn,  0e/3ipo»>  £0  to  Omrvct£«.  **  in 
one  word,  then,  the>a<7**«t  of  both  are  beautiful,  for 
I am  not  ashamed  to  call  them  rotrftrott-  but  they  differ 
from  one  another,  particularly  in  this,  because  the 
beauties  of  Herodotus  consist  in  elegance  and  cheer- 
fulness; those  of  Thucydides  in  sternness  and  austerity." 
Quinctilian,  in  his  Institutes,  speaking  of  the  style  of 
Herodotus,  calls  it  sweet,  pure,  and  flowing.  Cicero 
says  it  is  copious  and  polished,  (funtm  atque  tractum ; ) 
and,  in  his  Treatise  Dr  Oratorr , makes  mention  of  him 
in  strong  terms  of  eulogy : Afqui  tanta  e*t  rloquentia, 
ul  me  quantum  tgo  Grtecd  scripta  inteUigtrr.  possum, 
magnopere  ddectal.  " His  eloquence  is  so  great,  at 
least  as  far  as  I understand  the  Greek  language,  that 
it  exceedingly  delights  me.”  Aristotle  quotes  him,  in 
his  Rhetoric,  as  an  instance  of  the  flowing  style,  which 
he  designates  by  the  expression  of  X«£i?  ii^opn-nj.  These 
are  the  principal  testimonies  of  antiquity  in  favour  of 
Herodotus,  hut  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  have  formed  very  different  opinions 
of  his  claim*  as  a Historian.  Plutarch,  in  particular, 
has  vehemently  attacked  him  ; and,  although  he  allows 
him  the  merit  of  great  beauty  and  occuracy  of  compo- 
sition, he  wrote  a Treatise  expressly  to  derogate  from 
hi*  fame,  and  to  shake  the  authenticity  of  bis  great 
Historical  Work. 
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Biugraphy.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  Plu- 
'—“V"*-''  tarch  accuses  him  of  injustice  toward  the  Greeks,  and 
a.  m.  nsserts  that  he  has  compromised  their  honour,  especially 
3559.  that  of  Thebes  and  Curinlb,  for  the  sake  of  flattering  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  He  proceeds  to  stale,  that  in  his 
4,15'  account  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Salamis,  he  has  un- 
' pardonably  exaggerated  the  heroic  exploits  of  Artemisia, 
Plutarch.  Queen  0f  Hujicnmassus,  because  Caria,  of  which  that 
town  was  the  Capital,  happened  to  be  his  native 
country.  The  invective  of  Plutarch  is,  on  the  whole, 
ao  exceedingly  bitter,  that  had  the  two  writers  nourished 
at  the  same  period,  we  must  have  concluded  it  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  strong  personal  autipathy.  Were  the 
charges  which  he  publishes  worthy  of  serious  refutation, 
we  might  ask  what  inducement  could  the  Historian 
have  had  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Persians  at  the 
expense  of  his  Countrymens  reputation.  Indeed,  the 
very  contrary  is  the  tendency  of  his  Writings;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  Erato  only  will  sufficiently  confirm  the 
iact.  Plutarch,  himself,  perhaps,  was  much  more  the 
victim  of  these  undue  partialities,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bring  forward  these  accusations  against  He- 
rodotus, because  the  latter,  in  bis  narrative  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  inveighs  against  the  Thebans,  who 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Beeotia,  (the  birth-place 
of  Plutarch,)  lor  their  meanness  and  cowardice  in  de- 
serting the  common  cause  of  Greece,  and  for  being  the 
first  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke. 

OtWanta-  Dion  Chrysostomus,  the  Favourite  of  the  Emperor 

Enwtsof  Trajan,  is  another  of  the  celebrated  antagonists  of 
rrodufus.  Herodotus:  lie  directly  charges  him  with  having  falsi- 
fied  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Salamis,  by  represent- 
ing that  Adimantus,  (he  Corinthian  General,  fled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and  thus  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  Greece — an  imputation  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  Corinthians,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  refusal  of  that  people  to 
present  Herodotus  with  a sum  of  money  for  the  recital 
of  his  History.  Other  eminent  writers,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  regarded  our  Historian  as 
utterly  deficient  in  the  grave  and  austere  dignity  of  His- 
torical truth.  Among  the  rest,  Ctesias,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  and  Aulua  Gellius,  have  brought  for- 
ward many  strong  and  vehement  objections  against  the 
authenticity  of  his  assertions  and  descriptions.  Manelho 
boldly  disputes  his  accuracy  respecting  many  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Egypt;  but  of  them,  as  we 
have  observed  in  another  place,  (History,  chap.  v.  of 
Egypt,)  Herodotus  invariably  states  that  lie  derived  his 
information  from  the  Priests  of  that  Country,  and  d<jos 
not  pretend  to  communicate  tlie  facts  generally  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge;  and,  while  something  must 
ever  be  allowed  lor  his  credulity  in  receiving  these  state- 
ments, much  more  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  Age,  and  no  just  impeachment  of  his 
industry  as  a Historian  has  yet  been  established  It  is 
but  just,  indeed,  to  add,  that  the  researches  of  modern 
traveller*,  especially  in  Egypt,  have  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  confidence  which  has  been  placed  for 
Age*  in  the  general  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 

In  some  of  the  details  of  his  History,  Herodotus  par- 
takes of  the  ignorance  of  the  limes  in  which  he  lived, 
with  regard  to  all  Physical  Science.  Aristotle,  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  censures  him  (or  asserting  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Ninus,  ail  eagle  was  seen  to  drink,  when 
it  is  notorious  that  all  birds  which  have  crooked  claws. 


yernyfr yrt^iv,  are  never  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Other  Hero«!®tni. 
mistakes  have  been  remarked  with  respect  to  his  account 
of  the  Nile  also,  and  the  causes  of  its  periodical  inunda-  a.  m. 
tions;  and  hia  belief  in  visious,  oracles,  and  omens  : all  3559. 
of  which  are  capable  of  a similar  explanation. 

The  style  of  Herodotus  is  universally  allowed  to  be  44^* 
remarkable  for  its  harmony  and  sweetness : and  may  be 
compared  to  a river  which  flows  equally  and  gently  e‘ 

between  its  banks,  fertilizing  and  gluddening  the  mea- 
dows through  which  it  rolls,  while  tliat  of  Time \ elides, 
with  whom  alone  he  can  be  paralleled,  resembles  the 
mountain  torrent  with  its  rapid  tide,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it.  It  has  been  thought  singular  hy  some 
writers,  that  Herodotus,  who  was  born  a Dorian, 
should  have  been  induced  to  compose  his  History  in  a 
foreign  dialect,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  to 
his  honour  to  have  disciplined  his  native  Tongue  to  this 
important  use;  but  the  Doric  in  his  day  was  hope- 
lessly rude  and  dissonant.  Even  in  the  polished 
Court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  at  a much  later  period 
of  time,  it  was  considered  as  broad  and  inharmonious, 
and  must  never  be  confounded  by  the  students  with 
that  mellow  Tongue  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Theo- 
critus, and  the  other  Pastoral  Poets  of  Greece.  He- 
sychius,  in  his  Lexicon,  at  the  won! 
informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caria  were  so  called 
for  their  harsh  and  barbarous  pronunciation.  It  most 
be  confessed  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  owes  all  its 
charms  to  the  dialect  of  Ionia,  which,  though  deficient 
ill  terseness,  when  compared  with  the  Attic,  is,  perhaps, 
equal  in  elegance,  and  certainly  su|>«rior  in  melody. 

The  plastic  hand  of  the  Historian  found  facilities  in  this 
language  for  moulding  the  most  important  events  and 
assertions  into  the  most  engaging  forms;  nothing  can 
exceed  the  general  simplicity  of  style  in  which  every 
thing  is  told,  or  rather  placed  before  tlie  eye  of  the 
reader  with  the  utmost  distinctness;  never  is  he  infected 
by  the  mania  for  fine  writing;  we  find 
Nu  mrrrlriciau*  grace*  to  beguile, 

No  cluttering  ornament#  to  clog  die  pile ; 

there  breathes  throughout  the  whole  composition  a grave 
but  mild  dignity.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  that  Philosophy  of  History  to  be 
found  in  Herodotus  for  which  Thucydides  first  distin- 
guished himself,  but  which,  perhaps,  was  not  fully 
cultivated  until  the  time  of  Tacitus.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  tracing1  effects  to  their  causes,  or  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  tlie  political  convulsions  which 
he  describes ; and,  but  for  the  brilliancy  of  diction  with 
which  he  clothes  the  actions  he  depicts,  he  would,  in 
some  instances,  hardly  runk  higher  than  Froissart  or 
Monstrclet,  the  Chroniclers  of  modern  times. 

Herodotus  is,  in  truth,  more  dramatic  than  any 
other  writer  of  Ancient  History,  and,  like  the  {icnmen 
of  a higher  school,  he  does  n<  t narrate  what  Solon  and 
Cries  us  said  and  did,  but  he  introduces  them  to  the 
reader  as  speaking  and  acting  in  his  immediate  presence. 

Of  his  veracity,  which,  after  all,  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  a Historian,  and  upon  which  we  have  already 
touched,  it  lias  never,  generally  speaking,  been  fairly 
impeached  ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  long  acknow- 
ledged among  scholars,  that,  when  they  at  all  approxi- 
mate, his  Writings  arc  more  conformable  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  Historians. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  pertinacious  industry  and 
perverse  erudition  of  some  modern  scholars,  who,  in 
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Biography.  collecting  every  possible  objection  to  the  truth  of  hi* 
narrative,  have  forgotten  that  he  never  vouches  for  the 
a.  m.  accuracy  of  his  statements,  unless  the  facts  actually 
3559.  passed  under  his  own  observation.  In  the  Thalia,  it 
— is  true  that  he  gives  us  a tedious  fable  respecting  the 
D' c*  Arimaspi,  an  extraordinary  tribe  of  Scythia,  who  had 
bui  on?  eye  in  their  torehead,  and  “ who  stole  the  Gri- 
plion's  gold  in  the  North  but  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  he  ridicules  this  story  in  telling  it,  and  expressly 
declares  his  disbelief  of  ils  truth.  lie  also  details  the 
current  accounts  of  the  Oiorpa's,  the  Anthropophagi, 
ami  the  Aigipodes,  or  goat-footed  men  ; but  they  are 
given  us  popular  traditions,  and  reflect  only  a fair  image 
of  the  limes  and  people  amongst  whom  he  wrote.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  account  of  Abaris,  in 
the  Melpomene,  who  was  said  tn  run  over  the  Earlh, 
without  eating  any  food,  and  with  an  arrow,  which 
served  instead  of  a Pegasus.  In  another  part  of  that 
Jin  rcra-  Book  lie  solemnly  protests  against  the  truth  of  a similar 
*****  story,  which  he  feels  obliged  to  tell,  respecting  a neigh- 
bouring nation  to  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  have 
ucquired  the  appellation  of  Lycanihropi,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  metamorphosed  into  wolves 
once  a year,  and  in  a few  days  resuming  their  human 
shape.  Tlie«c  very  stories,  we  would  contend,  that 
can  have  no  credit  with  us  ax  farts,  include  a matter-of- 
fact  description  of  tile  Age  which  could  believe  them  ; 
and  must  be  far,  therefore,  from  establishing  the  charge 
cither  of  intentional  falsehood,  or  the  folly  of  mingling 
truth  with  fable,  without  distinguishing  between  them. 

Independently  of  what  we  have  now  said,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  HerodotU*  would  successfully  repel 
the  darker  part  of  the  insinuations  which  have  lieen  thus 
thrown  out  against  him.  Although  a Heathen  and  an 
idolater,  there  was  an  evident  dominion  of  conscience  to 
which  he  bowed  in  some  remarkable  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  which  would  not  suffer  him,  as  a Historian, 
to  treat  lightly,  or  intrude  into  those  mysteries  of  Reli- 
gion, which  he  believed  as  a Man.  Having  been  in* 
duced  to  suy  thus  much  respecting  the  veracity  of  this 
excellent  Historian,  from  a sense  of  the  injustice  with 
which  it  has  been  fashionable  to  treat  him,  we  shall 
now  give  a short  analysis  of  the  Work  itself. 

Analysis  of  This  History  was,  as  before  mentioned,  recited  by 
his  Hurfory.  Herodotus  himself,  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  em- 
braces a period  of  lime,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a History  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
generally,  or  what  we  should,  in  modern  days,  term 
a Universal  History,  for  the  Greeks  called  all  nations 
beside  themselves  by  the  name  of  Barbarians.  It  par- 
ticularly treats  of  the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Greeks,  and  their  several  invasions  of  the  Grecian  Stales; 
and,  with  a full  and  interesting  account  of  other  nations, 
represents  every  thing  us  it  bore  upon  the  Grecian  in- 
terest, manners,  and  customs. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the  Empire  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  first  King  of  Persia,  and  continues  the 
History  of  that  State  till  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  concluding 
with  the  battle  of  Mycalc,  which  took  place  alter  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  Greece,  and  which  is  about 
the  period  of  the  life  of  the  Historian.  This  History',  as 
we  have  intimated,  is  divided  into  nine  books,  named 
aAer  the  nine  Muses.  The  first  bonk,  Clio,  treats  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lydia,  from  Gyges  into 
tbe  hands  of  Croesus,  the  minority  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
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subsequent  overthrow  of  the  unwieldy  Lydian  Empire.  Herodofoe 
It  also  notices  the  rising  greatness  of  the  powerful  Re*  - ' 

publics  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  second  book,  * w 
the  Euterpe,  gives  a copious  and  judicious  account  of 
Egypt,  of  Egyptian  customs  and  manners,  and  a long 
dissertation  upon  the  succession  of  their  Kings.  The 
third,  the  Thalia,  contains  an  account  of  the  exploits 
and  achievements  of  Cambyse*,  and  particularly  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  by  that  capricious 
and  tyrannical  monarch,  and  finally  records  the  election 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Smerdis  the  Impostor.  The 
fourth,  the  Melpomene,  gives  a detailed  narrative  of 
the  unfortunate  and  calamitous  expeditions  of  the  Per- 
sians, during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  against 
the  Scythians.  The  fifth,  the  Terpsichore,  mentions  the 
Republics  of  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  in  their 
progress  to  stability  and  fame  ; gives  a concise  view  of 
their  resources  and  strength  as  they  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Emperor,  Darius,  and  concludes  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tyrant  Hippias  from  Athens.  The 
sixth,  the  Erato,  records  the  origin  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian Kings,  the  causes  which  induced  Darius  to  declare 
war  against  the  Greeks,  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians,  and  finishes  with  the  memorable  buttle  of 
Marathon.  The  seventh,  the  Polyhymnia,  contains  a full 
narration  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Danus  Hystaspes,  into  Greece,  and  concludes 
with  an  animated  account  of  the  Battle  which  took 
place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  at  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae  The  eighth,  the  Urania,  narrates  the 
further  progress  of  the  arms  of  Xerxes,  the  taking  and 
burning  of  Athens  by  the  Persians,  together  with  the 
events  which  took  place  at  the  sea-fight  off  Salamis,  a 
buttle  which  eventually  led  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  power  in  Greece.  The  ninth,  the  Calliope, 
treats  of  the  battle  at  Plain,  the  fight  off  the  Promon- 
tory of  Mycalc,  and  the  subsequent  reireat  of  the  Per- 
sians in  consequence  of  these  engagements. 

The  greut  Historical  Work  of  Herodotus  has  been  Its  abridg- 
several  limes  abridged.  The  principal  performances  meats, 
of  this  kind  are  the  well-known  Work  of  Thcopompus, 
of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  that  of  David  Chy- 
trseus,  which  contains  many  valuable  and  learned  note*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  trans- 
lations and  editions  of  our  author,  we  must  give  some 
short  account  of  a Work  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  without  sufficient  proof.  It  is  called  the  Life  of 
Homer,  and  has  been  published  in  most  editions  ot 
them  as  an  integral  part  of  his  Work*.  The  principal 
advocates  ill  fa\our  of  its  genuineness  are  Fabricius, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  Greeca,  the 
President  Bouhier,  and  our  learned  Countryman, 

Joshua  Bafhes,  the  well-known  editor  of  Euripides, 

Anacreon,  and  several  other  classical  Works;  while 
Vossius,  Spbanhemius,  Bcrglcrus,  Wesseling,  and  a le- 
gion of  minor  critics,  have  entered  a solemn  protest 
against  its  authenticity,  and  brought  forward  various 
arguments  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  style  of  this 
piece,  and  its  general  manner,  to  prove  its  utter  incom- 
patibility with  it*  claims.  Independently  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity  who  have  undertaken  to  discuss 
the  birth,  fortune,  or  Poems  of  Homer,  not  one  has,  by 
the  most  remote  allusion,  glanced  at  thia  Work,  whose 
subject  and  whose  author  (had  it  been  genuine)  bad 
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Biography,  equally  and  infallibly  insured  it  attention.  In  addition 
s— "v— to  this  proof,  which  is  ulinost  decisive  upon  the  ques- 
A-  M*  tion,  there  also  exists  a chronological  argument  against 
3559.  authenticity.  The  author  of  this  Life,  whoever  he 
b.  c.  was,  asserts  that  Ilotner  lived  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
4 15.  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty- two  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the 
Grecian  Slates.  Now,  in  the  second  book  (the  Euterpe) 
of  his  History,  we  find  that  Herodotus  himself  remarks 
that  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  four  hundred  years 
before  him.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, that  these  writers  must  have  flourished  many 
more  years  after  the  Siege  of  that  celebrated  city. 

The  translations  of  Herodotus,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  been  very  numerous,  in  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. We  must  be  content  to  select  the  principal. 
The  first  that  appeared  was  in  Latin,  by  Luurentius 
Valla,  a celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1474.  Many  editions  of  this  version  of  He- 
rodotus have  been  since  published ; it  was  revised  by 
one  Conrad  Heresbachius,  of  Cologne,  in  1537,  and  its 
excellence  has  secured  to  it  the  honour  of  accompanying 
the  Greek  text  in  all  respectable  editions  to  the  present 


day. 

Monsieur  Larcher.  some  years  ago,  favourer!  the 
world  with  the  most  faithful  and  spirited  French  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus  which  has  yet  appeurrd.  From 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  admirable  per- 
formance, we  are  unable  to  say  whether  we  most  ad- 
mire the  various  erudition  with  which  he  has  enriched 
his  notes,  nr  the  happy  and  appropriate  expressions  in 
which  he  has  conveyed  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  author. 
A late  English  translator  has  freely  availed  himself  of 
the  learning  of  Larcher,  which  incomparably  exceeds 
that  of  any  modern  commentator  on  our  Historian.  A 
curious  old  English  translation  of  the  two  first  of  the 
nine  books  of  Herodotus  was  published  in  London  by 
Marsh,  in  1584.  A complete  translation  did  not  appear 
in  the  English  language  until  the  year  1737,  when  a 
Mr.  Littlebury  published  the  text  of  Herodotus  in  two 
volumes,  unaccompanied  by  either  note  or  comment. 
This  version  evinces  some  care  and  learning ; it  is,  in 
the  main,  faithful  in  letter  to  the  original,  but  completely 
deficient  in  conveying  its  spirit.  The  late  Mr.  Beloe, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world,  both  by  his  Writings 
and  his  public  avocations,  accomplished  a translation  of 
the  whole  History,  and  first  puhlished  it  in  1791.  After 
the  obsolete  performance  of  Littlebury,  it  would  confer 
but  small  honour  to  say,  that  it  is  very  superior  to  any 
which  has  made  its  appearance  in  our  language.  It  is 
written  in  easy,  perspicuous,  and,  occasionally,  in  ele- 
gant language;  but  we  cannot  recognise  Herodotus’  re- 
semblance in  this  mirror  of  a translation;  it  not  un- 
frequently  mistakes  the  sense ; it  sometimes  perverts 
the  meaning  of  his  original,  and,  in  more  thou  one  in- 
stance, it  is  evidently  translated  from  the  French  of 
Larcher  rather  than  from  the  Greek.  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  critical  scholars  of 
his  Age,  points  out  an  egregious  mistake  of  this  trans- 
lator, in  his  profound  disquisition  upon  the  Principles 
of  Taste.  The  sentiments  of  so  eminent  a scholar  may 
not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  and  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  subjoining  them.  The  His- 


torian having  merely  observed,  rt  that  the  greatest  heat  Herodotus, 
of  the  sun  was  at  a certain  hour  of  the  morning,  when  ' 

the  business  of  the  forum  ceased,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  a.  m. 
the  day,  ns  in  other  Countries,  Oepfioraros  ii loro*  o fj\to*  3559. 
twtouu  TotaattOfHfWVloi  rocwOoroV  n r«7nir«p  rotm  uWotot  ~~ 

u\\'  irwe/rttiXa*  fiixp1'  * .’4,* 

Lib.  iii.  104.  It  is  thus  rendered,  in  the  translation, 

" In  distinction  from  all  other  nations,  the  heal  with 
these  people  (the  Indians)  is  greatest,  not  at  mid-day, 
but  in  the  morning!  They  have  a vertical  sun,  when 
with  us  people  withdraw  from  the  forum.’* 

Dr.  Lemprierc,  author  of  the  Classical  Dictionary 
and  Universal  flu  jgraphy,  published  in  1791  an  English 
version  of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus,  as  a specimen  of  an 
entirely  new  translation,  but  did  not  favour  the  Public 
with  a continuation  of  his  performance. 

The  principal  editions  of  Herodotus  arc  as  follow: 

Hcrodoli  Hislori®,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  Aid.  1502.  This  is 
the  Princeps  Aldine  edition,  and  was  printed  by  Aldus 
Manutius, 

■  it  Joach.  Camerario,  Gr.  fol.  Basil*®,  1541, 

A good  edition,  reprinted  1557. 

ab  Henrico  Slephano,  Gr.  fol.  1570.  One  of 

the  most  correct,  according  to  Dr.  Harwood,  of  the 
Greek  classics  published  by  Stephens. 

" Gr.  ct  Lat.  fol.  Hen.  Slcph.  Parisiis,  1592. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  corrected,  amended,  and 
enlurged  ; it  is  a reprint  of  the  former  one,  but  rendered 
greBtly  preferable  by  the  additional  notes,  &c. 

a Gothofredo  Jungermanno,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol. 

Frankfort,  1808. 

■ ■ cum  notis  Henr.  Steph.  a Fred.  Sylburgto, 

Gr.  et  Lot.  fol.  Olivx  P.  Steph.  1618. 

k Thom  ft  Gale,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Londini, 

1679.  This  is  a very  superior  edition. 

■  ■ k Jnc.  Gronovio,  Gr.  el  Lat.  fol.  Lugduni 

Batavorom,  1715.  This  is  by  no  means  a valuable 
edition;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  editor 
knew  more  Latiu  than  Greek. 

Gr.  et  Lat,  12mo.  Glasgu®,  1761,  9 voL 

This  is  a very  valuable  and  correct  edition. 

a Pelro  Wesselingio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Amste- 

lodami,  1763.  This  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  has  appeared  in  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
and,  in  spite  of  various  illiberal  attempts  made  by  subse- 
quent commentators  to  depreciate  its  merits,  still  re 
mains  vastly  superior  to  every  edition  which  has  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  it.  It  contains  all  the  various  read- 
ings, is  adorned  by  numerous  learned  and  judicious 
notes,  and  is,  in  short,  an  exemplar  for  future  editors  of 
classical  books. 

— Gr.  et  Lat  cum  notis  Variorum.  Reixius, 
tom.  1,  8vo.  Lips.  1778. 

curft  Schceferi,  Gr.  vol.  1,2,  8vo.  Lipsi®, 

1800.  This  last  edition  has  taken  Wesseling’s  text  for 
its  basis,  and  has  certainly  made  some  excellent  emen- 
dations in  the  original  text,  ft  was  commenced  by 
Rcizius,  and  upon  his  decease  was  finished  by  Schcefer. 

It  was  reprinted  incorrectly  at  Oxford  in  1809,  by  N. 

Bliss. 

Emilius  Portus  published  a Lexicon  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  desirous  to  study  the  Works  of  Herodo. 
tus;  and  it  was  reprinted  at  Oxford,  by  Bliss,  in  1817 
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§ I.  Topography  of  Media  and  Persia. 

At  the  close  of  our  account  of  Cybui  (p.  278)  we 
described  the  dying  Prince,  on  the  authority  of  Xeno- 
phon. as  solacing  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he 
had  advanced  Persia  from  an  inconsiderable  Kingdom 
to  a mighty  Empire.  According  to  that  Historian,  it 
was  now  terminated  to  the  East  by  the  Red  Sea,  (as  the 
Ancients  termed  the  Indian  Ocean.)  to  the  North  by  the 
Euxinc,  to  the  West  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  and  to  the 
South  by  Ethiopia.  It  is  described,  in  the  Rook  of 
Daniel,  as  reaching  11  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia 
and,  soon  after  the  time  of  Cyrus  it  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Provinces,  including  an  extent, 
as  calculated  by  the  learned  Prideanx,  forty  times  as 
large  as  England.  Such  was  that  portion  of  Asia 
which  is  distinguished  in  Ancient  History  as  the  Medo- 
Persian  Empire. 

We  should  here,  perhaps,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  this  Empire  from  its  inconsiderable  com- 
mencement to  that  large  extent  which  it  attained  under 
Cyrus,  and  to  collect  what  has  been  communicated  by 
the  ancient  authors  generally  followed  upon  these  sub- 
jects. But  our  attention  is  demanded  to  the  curious 
and  important  discovery  respecting  Persia,  mode  by  a 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  the  glory  of  our  Country 
and  of  his  Age ; oue  who  sought  in  the  East  to  collect 
the  priceless  treasures  of  her  ancient  lore,  leaving  to 
meaner  minds  the  acquisition  of  that  wealth  which  the 
world  covets. 

In  the  desiderata  found  among  Sir  William  Jones's 
Papers,  he  had  mentioned  44  The  History  of  Persia, 
from  authorities  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Ancient  and  Modern."  This  he  did  not  live  to 
undertake.  He  has,  however,  in  his  Vlth  Dissertation, 
given  a large  account  of  “a  rare  and  interesting  Tract 
on  twelve  different  Religions,  entitled  the  Dabistan , 
and  composed  by  a Mohammedan  traveller,  named 
Mohsan  Pftni."  On  the  ‘‘evidence’'  drawn  from  this 
Tract,  which  “ appears  unexceptionable,"  he  shows  that 
the  Persian  Empire,  under  the  denomination  of  "the 
Iranian  Monarchy,  must  have  been  the  oldest  in  the 
World;"  and  concludes,  "that  Irin,  or  Persia,  in  its 
largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  Population,  of 
Knowledge,  of  Languages,  and  of  Arts;  which,  instead 
of  travelling  Westward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully 
supposed,  or  Eastward,  as  might  with  equal  reason 
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hate  been  asserted,  were  expanded  in  all  directions,  to  To  po- 
ol I the  regions  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Hind  it  race  iPJHjl  of , 
had  settled,  under  various  denominations."  Pmu* 

Sir  William  Jones  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  « - 

this  extraordinary  conclusion  till  after  a cautious  and 
diligent  investigation  of  a subject  which  it  required  hia 
peculiar  attainments  satisfactorily  to  discuss.  He  in- 
quired into  " the  ancient  languages  and  characters  of 
Irka.”  These  he  found  to  have  been  " Chaldaic  and 
Sanscrit,"  which  “ no  supposition  of  a mere  political  or 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  different  nations 
will  account  for,  because,  they  are  too  numerous  to 
have  been  introduced  by  such  means,  and  are  not  the 
names  of  exotic  animals,  commodities,  or  An*,  but 
those  of  material  dements,  parts  of  the  body,  natural 
objects  and  relations,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other 
ideas  common  to  the  whole  race  of  Man."  Hence  our 
author  concludes,  " that  the  language  of  the  first  Per- 
sian Empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Zend  and  Parsi,  os  well  as  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic;  that  the  language  of  the 
Assyrians  was  the  parent  of  Chuldaic  and  Putriavi ; 
and  that  the  primary  Tartarian  language  had  also  been 
current  in  the  same  Empire;  although,  ns  the  Tartars 
had  neither  books,  nor  even  letters,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  trace  their  unpolished  and  variable  idioms." 

Discovering,  **  therefore,  in  Persia,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  History,  the  three  distinct  races  of  men”  who 
were  " possessors  of  India,  Arabia,  aud  TarLiry,"  be 
proceeds  to  inquire  “ whether  they  were  collected  iu  Ir&n 
from  distant  regions,  or  diverged  from  it  us  a common 
centre."  To  the  latter  conclusion  be  is  thus  determined. 

To  "the  central  position  of  Irkn,  which  is  bounded 
by  Arabia,  by  Tartary,  and  by  India,”  our  author 
adds  the  considerations,  that  " the  Brahmans  could 
never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Irdm,  because  they 
are  expressly  forbidden,  by  their  oldest  existing  laws, 
to  leave  the  region  which  they  inhabit  at  this  day  ;M  that 
*•  the  Arabs  have  not  even  a tradition  of  ati  emigration 
into  Persia  before  Mohammed,  nor  hud  they,  imlecd, 
any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extensive 
domains;"  and  that,  "as  to  the  Turturs,  we  have  no 
traces  in  History  of  their  departure  from  their  plains  and 
forests  till  the  invasion  of  the  Medcs,  who,  according 
to  etymologists,  were  the  sons  of  Madui ; and  even 
they  were  conducted  by  the  Princes  of  an  Assyrian 
family.’*  Such  is  the  fullest  account  which  our  limit* 
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Pertift.  will  allow  or  the  principal  arguments  which  induced  Sir 
William  Jones  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Dabislan — 
“ that  a powerful  monarchy  had  been  established  for 
Age*  before  the  accession  of  Cayumers who  has  been 
considered  as  the  grandson  of  Noah.  Thu  account, 
considering  our  authors  high  authority,  we  have  been 
solicitous  to  select  from  the  Dissertation,  in  his  own 
language.  In  connection  with  his  opinion  on  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Dabistan,  we  may  suitably  refer  to  another 
learned  Orientalist,  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  Dittrrlaiion 
on  the  Language*,  Literature,  and  Manner*  of  the  Eastern 
Nations,  prefixed  to  his  Persian  Dictionary.  He  re- 
marks, on  the  authority  of  “Asiatic  Historians,”  (p. 
32,)  that  **  Babylonia,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Media,  seem 
to  have  been  merely  feudatory  Kingdoms  of  the  old 
Persian  Empire;”  and  that  “Alexander  the  Great 
divided  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Persia  among  the 
Princes  to  whose  families  they  originally  belonged.” 
He  adds,  on  the  same  authority,  that,  “on  this  occasion, 
they  received  a banner  from  the  bands  of  the  Conqueror, 
paid  homage,  and  engaged  to  maintain  a certain 
number  of  troops,  upon  a footing  somewhat  resembling 
the  military  vassals  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.” 

Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  at  the  commencement  of  tils 
I riii its  Dissertation,  that  the  Country,  “which  Europeans  im- 
anciftnt  and  properly  call  Persia,  is  correctly  denominated  Irhn  by 
proper  (he  present  natives  of  it,  and  by  all  the  learned  Mussul- 

name.  mim*  who  reside  in  the  British  territories."  Of  this, 

**  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  beautiful  Coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  noblest  island,  (for  so  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arab*  would  have  called  it,)  or  at  least  the 
noblest  peninsula,  on  this  habitable  globe,”  he  proceeds 
thus  to  ascertain  the  “ largest  boundaries.” 

“ Let  us  begin  with  the  source  of  the  great  Assyrian 
stream  Euphrates,  (as  the  Greeks,  according  to  their 
custom,  were  pleased  to  mis-cnll  the  Fori!,)  and  thence 
descend  to  iU  mouth  in  the  Green  sea.  or  Persian 
gulf,  including  in  our  line  some  considerable  districts 
and  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Then,  coasting 
Persia,  properly  so  named,  and  other  Iranian  Provinces, 
wc  come  to  the  Delta  of  the  Sindhu.or  Indus;  whence, 
ascending  to  the  mountains  of  Cashgar,  we  discover 
its  fountains,  and  those  of  the  Juthhn,  down  which 
wc  are  conducted  to  the  Caspian.  We  next  are  led 
from  the  sea  of  Khoser  by  the  banks  of  the  Cur,  or 
Cyrus,  and  along  the  Caucasian  ridges,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  by  the  several  Grecian  seas  to 
the  point  from  whence  we  took  our  departure,  at  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  Mediterranean and 
including  “the  Lower  Asia  within  this  outline,  because 
it  was  unquestionably  a part  of  the  Persian,  if  not  of 
the  old  Assyrian  Empire.” 

a “ It  may  seem  strange,”  continues  Sir  William,  (aud 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  so  considerable  an  ex- 
tract upon  a matter  so  important  to  Persian  History,) 
“ that  the  ancient  History  of  so  distinguished  an  Em- 
pire should  be  yet  so  imperfectly  known ; but  very 
satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  our  ignorance 
of  it : the  principal  of  them  are  the  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  loss  of  Persian  ar- 
chives or  Historical  compositions.  That  the  Grecian 
writers,  before  Xenophon,  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Persia,  and  that  all  their  accounts  of  it  are  wholly 
fabulou*,  is  a paradox  too  extravagant  to  be  seriously 
maintained;  but  their  connection  with  it  in  Wur  or 
Peace  had,  indeed,  been  generally  confined  to  border- 


ing Kingdoms  under  feudatory  Princes ; and  the  first  Tope. 
Persian  Emperor,  whose  life  and  character  they  seem  of 

to  have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great 
Cyrus,  whom  I call,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  , 

C'aikhosrau  ; for  I shall  then  only  doubt  that  the 
Khosrau  of  Firdausi  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  first  Greek 
Historian,  and  the  Hero  of  the  oldest  political  and 
moral  Romance,  when  I doubt  that  Louis  Quatorxe  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  were  one  and  the  same  French 
King  ; it  is  utterly  incredible  that  two  different  Princes 
of  Persia  should  each  have  been  born  in  a foreign  and 
hostile  territory  ; should  each  have  been  doomed  to 
death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  in 
consequence  of  portentous  dreams,  real  or  invented ; 
should  each  have  been  saved  by  the  remorse  of  his 
destined  murderer,  and  should  each,  after  a similar  edu- 
cation among  herdsmen,  as  the  son  of  a herdsman,  have 
found  means  to  revisit  his  paternal  Kingdom,  and  hav- 
ing delivered  it,  after  a long  and  triumphant  war,  from 
the  Tyrant  who  had  invaded  it,  should  have  restored  it 
to  the  summit  of  power  and  magnificence.  Whether 
so  romantic  a story,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  as  majestic  and  entire  as  the  Iliad,  be  Histori- 
cally true,  we  may  feel  perhaps  an  inclination  to  doubt ; 
but  it  cannot  with  reason  be  denied,  that  the  outline  of 
it  related  to  a single  Hero,  whom  the  Asiatics,  con- 
versing with  the  Father  of  European  History,  described 
according  to  their  popular  traditions  by  his  true  name, 
which  the  Greek  alphabet  could  not  express:  nor  will 
a difference  of  names  affect  the  question;  since  the 
Greeks  had  little  regard  for  truth,  which  they  sacrificed 
willingly  to  the  graces  of  their  language,  and  the  nicely 
of  their  ears ; and,  if  they  could  render  foreign  words 
melodious,  they  were  never  solicitous  to  make  them 
exact;  hence  they  probably  formed  Cainbyses  from 
Cimbakhsh,  or  Granting  desire*t  a title  rather  than  a 
name,  and  Xerxes  from  Shlrfiyi,  a Prince  and  warrior 
in  the  Sh&hn&mah,  or  from  Shlrshdh,  which  might  also 
have  been  a title;  for  the  Asiatic  Princes  have  con- 
stantly assumed  new  titles  or  epithets  at  different 
periods  of  their  lives,  or  on  different  occasions ; a cus- 
tom which  we  have  seen  prevalent  in  our  own  times, 
both  in  Irin  and  Hindusi&n,  and  which  has  heen  a 
source  of  great  confusion  even  in  the  Scriplufhl  accounts 
of  Babylonian  occurrences:  both  Greeks  and  Jews 
have,  in  fact,  accommodated  Persian  names  to  their 
own  articulation  ; and  both  seem  to  have  disregarded 
the  native  literature  of  Irkn,  without  which  they  could 
at  most  attain  a general  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Country.” 

Of  this  Empire  of  Irfcn,  as  it  was  extended,  or  rather 
restored,  by  Cyrua,  Assyria  has  been  already  described. 

(p.  214.)  Other  Provinces  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  We  shall  here  confine  our  inquiries  to 
the  topography  and  early  History  of  Media  and  Persia; 
the  former  of  which  had  attained  a superior  importance, 
if  not  the  sovereignly  over  Persia,  at  the  time  at  which 
those  Countries  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks. 

Media  is  a Country,  the  name  of  which  the  Sacred 
History  appears  to  derive  from  Madai,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet ; while,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
was  denominated  from 'Med  us,  the  son  of  Medea  and 
Jason,  or  from  a city  called  Media,  whence  the  whole 
Country  borrowed  the  name.  This  Country  was  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Caspian  sea  ; on  the  South  by  As- 
ayria,  Sufiana,  and  Persia  Proper ; on  the  West  by 
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Peru*.  Armenia  Major;  and  on  the  East  by  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
'■—v“  can  in.  It  now  forms  llie  Province  of  Al  Jebal,  or  Irac 
Asami. 

Media  was.  in  eurly  limes,  divided  into  six  Provinces, 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  two — Media  Magna 
and  Media  Atropalia.  In  the  former  the  principal  Cities 
were  Landicea,  Apameo,  Arsacia,  and  especially  Ec- 
batana,  probably  the  present  Tauris,  the  seat  of  the 
Median,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mcdo-Persian  monarchs. 
Here,  according  to  Josephus,  ‘‘  Darius  found  among  the 
records  of  Cyrus’*  his  decree,  commanding  “that  the 
Temple  should  be  built  in  Jerusalem.*4  (Antiq.  b.  xi. 
Acbmetha,  c.  4.)  Ezra  (vi.  2)  names  the  place  " Achmetha,  the 
”rfcb*’  Palace  in  the  Province  of  the  Modes.”  This  City  is 
also  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith.  In  the  latter  (i.  2 — 4)  it  is  described  as  hav- 
ing *•  walls  round  aliout,  of  hewn  stones  three  cubits 
broad  and  six  cubits  long,  the  height  of  the  wall  seventy, 
and  the  breadth  fifty  cubits,  gates  raised  to  the  height 
of  seventy,  and  the  breadth  forty  cubits,  and  towers 
upon  the  gates  a hundred  cubits  high,  and  the  breadth 
in  the  foundation  threescore  cubits."  The  following 
account  of  Herodotus  represents  this  City  as  possessing 
great  importance  and  extent,  and  being  of  a very  singular 
construction. 

**  There  were  seven  walls  of  a circular  form,  gradually 
rising  above  each  other  to  ihe  extent  of  the  height  of 
each  wall.  The  palace  and  treasury  were  within  the 
innermost  enclosure.  The  outer  wall  was  equal  in  cir- 
cumference to  the  city  of  Athens,  (which  Thucydides 
has  descrilied  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fur- 
longs.) The  battlements  of  this  outer  wall  were  painted 
white,  the  next  black,  the  third  purple,  the  fourth  blue, 
the  fifth  orange;  so  that  the  walls  might  be  known  by 
their  different  colours.  The  two  Innermost  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  the  one  being  covered  with 
silver,  and  the  oilier  with  gold.”  In  this  Province  was 
also  situated  Regeia,  described  by  Isidorus  as  the 
greatest  city  in  Media.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Rages,  mentioned  in  the  lk*k  of  Tobit  as 
near  to  Kcbntuna. 

Gita.  Media  Airnpatiu  contained  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of 

the  Province;  also  the  cities  of  Saniua,  Fazna.  and 
Cyropolis.  Tins  tract,  according  to  Strabo,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cadusi  and  the  Cnspii,  a barbarous 
people  of  Scythian  origin. 

The  principal  Mountains  of  Media,  according  to 
country1  * Ptok*rny  a,lt*  Strabo,  were  Choatru,  parting  Media 
from  Assyria;  Zagrun,  according  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred cubits  high,  dividing  it  from  Assyria  on  the  East: 
also  Parachontra,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  borders 
towards  Persia,  anrl  by  Strabo  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  Hyrcnnia,  and  Parthia.  To  these  boundaries, 
between  Media  and  the  adjacent  regions,  must  be 
added  the  Oroutcs,  the  Jnronitis,  and  Coronus,  moun- 
tains of  Media,  arising  in  the  middle  of  the  Country. 
The  rivers  of  nwte,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  the 
Straton,  the  Amurdu*,  the  Cyrus,  and  the  CumbyseH. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked,  that  44  these  rivers, 
as  they  are  represented  to  disembogue  themselves  into 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Caspian  sea,  could  not 
belong  to  Media  Proper  as  it  has  been  described  by 
the  Ancients.** 

The  northern  parts  of  Media,  lying  between  the  Cas- 
pian mountains  and  the  sea,  are  very  cold  and  barren, 
Uie  eurlh  swampy,  and  full  of  marshes.  Insects  abound 


there,  and  anciently  those  parts  were  greatly  infested  E*rly  hi*, 
with  scorpions.  The  Provinces  more  remote  from  the  t*nr  of  tha 
sea  enjoy  a wholesome  air,  though  liable  to  heavy  Med**, 
rains  and  violent  storms,  especially  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn.  The  southern  parts  produce  all  sorts  0fcl,,Mt«. 
grain  and  necessaries  for  life.  Here  arc  large  plains, 
among  which  that  of  Nysa  is  famous  for  the  numerous 
studs  of  horses  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchs, and  often  mentioned  and  celebrated  by  the 
Ancients. 

The  Country  of  Media  Is  first  known  in  History  as  a 
Province  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  to  which,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  subjected  hy  Ninus,  in  the 
Xlltli  century  before  the  Christian  era.  For  several 
Ages  the  Medes  appear  to  have  patiently  endured  the 
yoke,  until  they  revolted  under  Arbaces,  Governor  of 
Media,  as  we  have  already  rrlaled  in  our  account  of 
Saiidan.vpai.us.  (p.  215.) 

$ II.  Early  History  of  the  Medes, 

Diodorus  Siculus,  ou  the  authority  of  Ctexias,  has  Fnm 
here  introduced  the  names  and  actions  of  seven  Princes,  k.  u. 
respecting  whom  Herodotus  is  entirely  silent ; but  as  3294. 

Ctesits  has  been  regarded  as  justly  entitled  to  the  — 
epithet  fabulous,  we  therefore  prefer  the  authority  of 
44  the  Father  of  History.*’  According  to  Herodotus,  the  <0  * 
Medes,  on  recovering  their  independence,  first  adopted  A M 
a popular  government,  or  rather  several  distinct  go-  3405 
vernmeuts,  which  appear  soon  to  have  been  jealous  of  — * 
each  other,  and  disposed  to  hostility.  After  some  years  C. 
of  confusion  and  anarchy,  one  of  their  Countrymen,  $99. 
Deiocex,  by  the  reputation  he  attained  as  a judge  of 
their  differences,  procured  himself  to  be  elected  King, 
in  the  year  710  before  the  Christian  (era. 

This  first  King  of  the  Medes  soon  degenerated  from 
the  exercise  of  mildness  and  equity  which  had  procured 
his  advancement,  and  became  » Tyrant,  lie  exacted 
from  the  people  the  labour  of  building,  for  his  magni- 
ficence, the  famous  City  of  Ecbatana,  where,  to  preserve 
his  dignity,  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  interior 
ol  his  Palace,  4‘  believing,”  says  the  Historian,  **  that, 
while  invisible  to  his  subjects,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  a superior  race.*'  Yet,  as  Montesquieu  lias 
remarked,  this  seclusion  affected  by  the  Princes  of 
Asia  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  hazard.— 

Cette  puissance  invisible  qui  gottveme  est  (on jour  a la 
mfane  pour  It  peuple,  Quoit/ue  dix  rois,  qu  it  ne  conndit 
que  de  from,  se  soient  egorgh*  Cnn  aprd*t autre,  it  ne  sent 
aucunc  difference,  cest  comm*  s' it  aeoit  cte  gouverne 
succesnvement  par  des  esprit*.  {Let.  Prrs.  No.  100). 

Herodotus,  however,  has  described  this  Prince  as 
making  himself  known  by  a vigorous  exercise  of  justice, 
which,  from  the  recess  of  his  Pnlnce,  he  distributed  to 
all  his  subjects  by  means  of  hi*  officers. 

Deioces,  according  to  the  most  probable  account  of 
these  Ages  of  uncertain  History,  appears  to  have  passed 
fifty-three  years  in  the  exercise  of  royalty,  when  am- 
bition drew  him  from  his  retirement,  and  he  was  slain 
in  battle  with  the  Assyrians.  His  son  Phraortes  sue 
ceeded  to  hi*  Crown,  and  also  inherited  his  martial  pro- 
pensities. He  fell  before  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  after 
a reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  now  ascended  the 
throne.  He  rigorously  disciplined  his  army,  soon  re- 
covered what  his  father  and  grandfather  had  lost  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  then  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
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Verna.  Country.  There  he  besieged  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the 
■— s/~«— injuries  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  inflicted  on  the 
From  Capital  of  Media.  But  he  was  called  away  by  a for- 

A*  tnidnble  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  who  now  overran  a 

3294.  great  part  of  Asia.  Engaging  them  in  battle,  h»  army 

b7^.  was  routed  and  his  Country  for  some  years  subjected  to 

719 # the  conquerors.  At  length  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed 

to  * over  hi*  enemies  by  the  following  stratagem.  He  in- 

a.  m . vited  them  to  a general  entertainment  among  the  Med  es. 

3405.  The  master  of  each  family  intoxicated  his  guest  Then 

— the  Scythians  were  massacred,  and  the  Kingdom  was 

**  restored  to  independence,  though  not  to  the  enjoyment 

3 3 * of  Peace  ; for  Cy azures  was  presently  engaged  in  a war 

with  the  King  of  Lydia,  the  occasion  and  event  of  which 
we  have  already  described,  (p.  26G.) 

Released  from  the  Lydian  war,  he  resumed  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  which  he  took,  in  conjunction  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon.  The  confederate 
Princes  now  led  their  army  against  the  King  of  Egypt, 
whom  they  forced  to  abandon  his  acquisitions  in 
Assyria,  and  to  retire  into  hb  own  Country.  Their 
joint  efforts  aguiust  the  Holy  Land  are  detailed  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

Herodotus  attributes  to  Phraortes  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  but  that  Country  was  rather  subdued  by  his 
son  Cyoxares — a supposition  which  best  agrees  with 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of 
Media  was  enlarged  to  a powerful  Empire,  for  Cy  ax  ares 
shared  his  conquests  with  the  King  of  Babylon.  The 
Median  Prince  died  in  the  furtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyagvs,  the  Ahasuerus 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

We  have  seen  (p.  266)  the  marriage  of  this  Prince 
with  Arycuis,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Lydia.  By 
her  he  had  Cyaxares  II.,  called  in  Scripture  Darius  the 
Mcde.  He  had  also  a daughter  named  Mandane,  who 
became  the  mother  of  Ctrus,  to  which  name  (p.  275) 
we  refer  for  the  later  History  of  the  Mede*.  We  pro- 
ceed to  the  topography  of  Persia,  and  to  deduce  the 
early  History  of  that  Country  to  the  same  periods. 

§ III.  OfPertia  Proper. 

Persia  Proper  was  named  by  Moses  Elam,  from  the 
son  of  Sltcin,  and  is  the  Phkr*  of  the  modern  King- 
dom. Ptolemy  assigned  to  it  the  following  boun- 
daries. On  the  North,  Media ; on  the  South,  the  Per 
sian  Gulf;  on  the  West,  Susiana;  and  Carmania  on  the 
East.  Its  principal  Cities  were  Peraepolis,  which 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire; 
Axima ; Marasium,  called  now  Marazu ; To  ace,  the 
Capital  of  a district  of  the  same  name ; and  Pasagardn, 
built  by  Cyrus,  and  honoured  with  his  tomb.  On  the 
testimony  of  ancient  authors,  this  Country  is  thus 
described : to  the  North,  hilly  and  barren,  bearing 
neither  fruit  nor  corn  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but 
producing  emeralds,  though  of  inconsiderable  value ; on 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  soil  hot  and  sandy, 
producing  few  trees  beside  palms ; between  these,  a rich 
and  pleasant  region,  abounding  with  corn,  fruit,  and 
cattle,  and  better  watered,  though  by  small  rivers,  than 
most  of  the  neighbouring  Countries.  Xeuophon  de- 
scribes Persia  as  so  mountainous,  that  it  was  ill  adapted 
for  the  breeding  or  the  use  of  horses.  Thus  the  Per- 
sians excelled  as  foot-soldiers,  while  the  Medes  were 
famous  for  their  cavalry. 


In  our  Introductory  Chapter,  (p.  67.)  we  have  re- 
marked the  great  obscurity  in  which  we  find  the  His- 
tory of  Persia  during  the  period  we  are  now  passing 
over.  In  this  penury  of  Historical  information,  the 
following  narrative  is  supplied  from  the  Asiatic  His- 
tories, by  the  learned  Orientalist  we  have  already 
quoted.  Mr.  Richardson  says, 

“ About  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
usurper  called  Zohak,  we  arc  informed,  reignrd  in 
Persia.  His  government  was  oppressive,  snd  became 
at  length  insupportable.  The  citizens  of  Ispahan  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Aspadane)  flew  to  arms,  and,  headed 
by  a blacksmith  tiamed  Gao,  attacked,  defeated,  and 
killed  the  Tyrant.  Gao,  after  this  victory,  discovering 
the  retreat  of  Feridoun,  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  placed  Oriental 
him  on  the  throne,  and  received  in  return  Ispahan,  with 
its  dependencies,  ns  a feudal  principality.  What  truth 
may  be  in  this  remote  event,”  he  adds.  *•  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine ; but  it  is  a generally-recorded  fact 
that  the  blacksmith’s  apron,  said  to  have  been  displayed 
by  Gao,  when  marching  against  Zone,  as  a banner 
from  the  point  of  a spear,  was  taken  hy  the  Arabians  at 
the  Battle  of  Cnddcpia.  when  they  conquered  Persia,  in 
the  year  636.  It  had  beeu  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Persian  Kings,  and  was  enriched  with  jewels  to  a 
prodigious  value.  It  was  considered  as  the  greut 
standard  and  palladium  of  the  Empire,  and  was  never 
carried  to  the  field  but  on  important  emergencies,  or 
when  tins  King  marched  in  person.” 

Mr.  Richardson  also  refers  to  the  Asiatic  accounts  of 
Rostan,  44  equally  the  favourite  of  History  and  Ro- 
mance. He  was  a successful  General  under  the  first 
Kings  of  the  Kainaian  dynasty,  and  received,  in  reward 
for  his  services,  the  Province*  of  Sejestan  and  Zablcstan, 
as  feudal  appanages  of  the  Crown  of  Persia.”  (Dissert. 
p.  33.)  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  add  what  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  learned  from  “ the  Histories  of  the  Persians 
now  extant  in  the  East,  that  the  oldest  dynasties  of 
the  Kings  of  Persia  were  those  whom  they  call  Pisch- 
dadians  and  Kainidcs,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
Kainides  immediately  succeeded  that  of  the  Pi«ch- 
dadians.  That  the  sixth  King  of  the  Kainides,  whom 
they  call  Bahaman,  and  whom  they  take  for  Darius 
Medus,  weut  Westward  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  conquered  Belshazzar,  the  sou  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  gave  the  Kingdom  to  Cyrus,  his  Lieutenant-general 
over  Media.”  (Chronol.  p.  373 — 375.) 

Returning  to  the  scanty  information  which  the  Greek  Greek 
Historians  had  acquired  respecting  the  ancient  King-  accounts, 
dom  of  Persia,  we  find  Achtemenes  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns  (b.  vii.  c.  1 1)  as  the  head  of  a Royal  House  from 
which  Xerxes  traced  his  descent.  From  him  is  derived 
Cambyses,  who,  marrying  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyagca,  became  the  father  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  de- 
scribes Cambyses  (b.  i.)  as  of  the  race  of  the  rerseid®, 
who  were  so  called  from  Perseus.**  Whether  the  Per- 
sians had  now  recovered  their  independence,  or  whether 
Cambyses  was  a tributary  Prince  to  the  King  of  Media, 
is  left  by  the  ancient  Historians  in  great  uncertainly. 

We  proceed  to  cullect  what  information  has  not  already 
appeared  in  other  places  of  our  Work  respecting  the 
Mcdo- Persians,  as  (hey  appeared  in  early  times  under 
the  Empire  of  Cyrus. 

§ IV.  Of  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Persia. 

Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  that  **  the  primeval  Religion 
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of  I rim.  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authorities  adduced  by 
Mohson  Pint,  w as  that  which  Newton  calls  the  oldest 
(and  it  may  he  justly  called  the  noblest)  of  all  Religions 
— a firm  belief  that  one  supreme  God  made  the  world 
by  his  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by  hia  provi- 
dence ; a pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him ; a due 
reverence  lor  parents  and  aged  person* ; a fraternal 
affVciion  for  the  whole  human  species;  and  a com- 
passionate tenderness  even  for  the  brute  creation.’* 
On  the  same  authorities  it  appears  that  H unhang, 
whose  system  of  Religion  was  long  anterior  to  that  of 
Zeratusht,  introduced  a worship  which  became  popular, 
and  which  “ was  purely  Sabian,  a word  deduced  by 
Grammarians  from  taba,  a host,  and  particularly  the 
boat  of  heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the  adoration 
of  which  the  Sabian  ritual  is  believed  to  have  consisted.” 

*'  fn  the  learned  Work,’*  (the  Dabistan , which  gave 
occasion  to  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Dissertation.)  44  there  is  a 
description  of  the  several  Persian  temples  dedicated  to 
the  sun  and  planets,  of  the  images  adored  in  them,  and 
of  the  magnificent  processions  to  them  on  prescribed 
festivals,  one  of  which  is  probably  represented  by 
sculpture  in  the  ruined  City  of  Jemshid,  (Persepolis.) 
But  the  planetary  worship  in  Persia,"  he  adds,  “ seems 
only  a part  of  t lie  complicated  Religion  which  we  now 
find  in  the  ludian  Provinces.” 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of  the  period  prior  to 
Hystaspea  and  Zoroastrea,  says,  that  14  the  various  Re- 
ligions of  the  several  nations  of  Persia  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  their  ancient  Kings."  (SA.  CkronoL  41.) 
He  afterwards,  on  the  authority  of  Snides,  says,  that 
41  Zoroestres  gave  a beginning  lo  the  name  of  the  Magi 
among  the  Persians,  changing  their  aiieient  sacred 
rites,”  and,  “ according  to  the  sacred  commentary  of 
the  Persian  rites  ascribed  to  Zorosstres’*  by  Eusebius, 
fPrerp.  Evan.  b.  i c.  t ill.)  teaching  a pure  theism. 
“ But.”  he  adds,  *'  in  a short  time  they  declined  from 
the  worship  of  this  eternal  invisible  God,  to  worship 
the  tun.  and  the  fire,  and  dead  men,  and  images,  as 
the  Egyptians,  PbtEniciati*,  and  Chaldeans  had  done 
before.”  ( Chranol . 851,  352.)  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  following  description,  by  Xenophon,  of  the  objects, 
rites,  and  ministers  of  worship,  that  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  Magi  were  not  first  introduced  by 
Zoroastrea,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  Age  of  Hystaspes, 
and  that  the  worship  of  the  Persians,  in  the  lime  of 
Cvms.  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  deification  of 
their  Kings, 

Cambyses,  at  the  close  of  a long  admonition  to  his 
son  on  his  departure  into  Media,  warns  him  that  14  the 
gods,  who  are  eternal,  know  alt  things  that  have  been, 
are,  or  shall  be.”  (b.  L ad  Jin.)  “ When  they  had 
passed  the  borders,  they  supplicated  the  gods,  guardians 
of  Media,  lo  receive  them  propitiously.  (lx  ii.  ad  inti.) 
On  leaving  hi*  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  march  against  '*  the 
Assyrians  end  Croesus,”  Cyrus  sacrificed  “ first  to  regal 
Jove,  then  lo  the  other  deities.  He  also  invoked  the 
heroes,  inhabitant*,  and  guardians  of  Media.  As  soon 
as  lie  bad  passed  the  borders,  he  propitiated  the  Earth 
by  libations,  and  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  and  supplicated 
the  heroes,  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  He  then  again 
sacrificed  to  paternal  Jove.”  (b.  iii.) 

But  the  fullest  information  on  these  subjects,  given 
by  Xenophon,  is  in  the  description  of  a Royal  procession, 
and  the  performance  of  a aulemn  sacrifice. 


i4  When  the  gate*  of  the  Palace  were  thrown  open,  Of  the  Ik- 
first  were  led  bulls  of  great  beauty,  four  a-breast,  de*  Ugw«  ot 
voted  to  Jove  and  other  gods,  as  the  Magi  directed, 

Next  to  the  bull*  were  horses,  for  a sacrifice  to  the  sun.  ***"'** 
After  these  proceeded  a white  chariot,  with  a perch  of 
gold  adorned  with  a wreath,  and  sacred  to  Jove.  After 
this  a white  chariot,  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  adorned  as 
the  preceding.  Thi*  was  fallowed  by  a third  chariot, 
whose  horses  were  adorned  with  scarlet  coverings. 

Behind  this  followed  men,  bearing  fire  upon  a le^ge 
altar.  After  these  Cyrus  himself  appeared.  All  the 
people,  at  the  eight  of  him,  paid  their  adoration ; but 
no  Persian  ever  paid  Cyrus  adoration  before.  When 
they  came  to  the  sacred  enclosures,  they  sacrificed  to 
Jove,  and  burned  the  bulls  to  ashes,  os  they  did  on 
sacrificing  the  horses  to  the  sun.  Then,  killing  certain 
victims  lo  the  Earth,  they  did  as*  the  Magi  directed. 

Then  they  sacrificed  U>  the  heroes,  guardians  of  Syria.” 

(b.  viii.) 

Describing  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Historian  says,  that  44  he  made 
the  usual  sacrifices,  and  danced  the  Persian  dance, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  Country.”  Then,  in 
consequence  of  a dream,  by  which  he  was  44  assured 
that  his  end  drew  near,  he  sacrificed  on  the  summit  of 
a mountain  to  Jove  paternal,  tin:  sun,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gods.”  (b.  viii.) 

Xenophon  represents  the  Modes  and  Persians  as  Divination 
having  also  greatly  reverenced  diviners,  and  addicted  and  augmy 
themselves  lo  the  practice  of  augury.  The  ministers  commouiy 
of  their  Religion,  whom  he  calls  Magi,  appear  to  have  I***1"**** 
be*  n held  in  very  high  esteem.  They  were  allowed  to 
separate  for  the  gods,  from  the  spoils  taken  in  war. 
whatever  they  chose,  and  to  set  apart  any  portion  of 
land  as  sacred  to  their  worship.  Of  this  worship  they 
had  the  sole  direction,  and  particularly  appointed  what 
deity  should  be  invoked  on  any  special  occasion.  If, 
iw  we  have  conjectured,  (p.  873,)  the  Work  of  Xenophon 
**  be  authentic  in  all  its  prominent  details,”  such  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  account  now  remaining 
of  the  objects,  rites,  and  ministers  of  worship  enter- 
tained by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  period 
to  which  we  limit  our  inquiry.  As  to  Herodotus, 
though  he  wrote  before  Xenophon,  yet  he  does  not 
profess  to  describe  Persia  a»  it  had  been,  but  rather  as 
lie  himself  observed  it.  His  short  account,  however, 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  here  quoted,  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  description  by  Xenophon,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  hero-worship,  which  he  seems  to  consider 
as  rejected  by  the  Persians. 

'‘They  erect  no  statues,  templea,  nor  altars;  but 
rather  charge  with  great  folly  those  who  erect  them ; 
for  they  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  believe  that  the 
gods  are  born  of  men.*  They  sacrifice  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  to  Jupiter,  and  give  that  name 
to  the  whole  circumference  of  heaven.  They  also  sa- 
crifice to  the  sun.  the  moon,  the  earth,  fire,  woter.  and 
the  winds.  To  these  alone  they  have  sacrificed  from 
the  beginning,”  (ro» hotat  pir  8vt»tn  npxy&K,) 

evidently  confining  himself  to  the  period  concerning 


• The  reader  may  profitably  consult  oit  thii  nawa^e  Tile 
Drvtme  /.rgntinn,  b.  xi.  r.  1 ; M.  Ludwr'i  Herada/e,  Note  i.  383; 
and  Mr.  Bu<h  FartWf,  on  The  General  Pr*m/emc*  nf  Ihe  HortAip 
af  Hyman  Spina  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  H or/1*/,  60 — 84. 
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*******  which  we  now  inquire ; for  he  adds,  as  if  passing  down 
— to  his  own  times,  **  They  have  learned  from  the  Assy 
From  rinns  and  Arabians  to  worship  Urania;  th«  Assyrian* 
aool  naming  Venus,  Militia;  the  Arabians,  Aliita;  and  the 
_ * Persians,  Mitra.” 

b.  c.  To  conclude  our  inquiry  into  the  Religion  of  the  Me* 
710.  do- Persians,  before  and  under  the  government  of  Cyras, 
to  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  details,  that  they  were 
a.  u.  still  as  really  idolaters  at  the  death  of  that  Prince  as 
3405.  at  the  period  to  which  the  Dabittan  referred ; though, 
n— c »f  the  Historians  we  have  quoted  had  received,  or  have 

' recorded  correct  information,  the  temples  and  images 
had  disappeared.  As  to  Arimanius  and  Oroinasdes,  the 
Principles  of  light  and  darkness  described  by  Plutarch 
(Isis  and  Osiris)  as  the  principal  deities  of  the  Magi,  there 
is  no  evidence  for  their  worship  in  this  period,  aud  they 
will  naturally  come  to  be  considered  under  Zoeoastkr. 
After  all  the  Historical  authorities  adduced  upon  this 
subject,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  show  us  that 
Cyrus  » described  by  the  Prophets  as  “ a Prince  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  God,”  and  that  "bis  people 
were  never  reproached  in  the  Scriptures  with  idolatry." 
We  refer  to  a note  on  the  life  of  Zoroaster,  in  the  An. 
Univ.  Hitt.  v.  390.  Mr.  Richardson,  too,  attributes  to 
the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  more  remains  of 
the  original  theism,  though  corrupted,  than  we  have 
discovered.  He  says  that,  “exclusive  of  the  universal 
belief  in  the  fanciful  Peri  system,  they  appear,  in  ge* 
ncral,  to  have  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
have  paid  a high  degree  of  veneration  to  Angela  as  sub- 
ordinate deities.  This,  with  a respect  to  the  stars,  was 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Sabiati  Religion,  which  pre- 
vailed  of  old  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  Eastern  Coun- 
tries. (Dissert.  37.) 


§ V.  Language,  Manntrt,  and  Cutlomt. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  result  of  Sir  W.  Jones's 
inquiry  into  “ the  ancient  language*  and  characters  of 
Iran.''  The  learned  Orientalist  lately  quoted  remarks 
that  '*  the  language  spoken  anciently  in  Persia  opens 
a wide  held  of  unsatisfactory  inquiry;"  that  “the 
union  of  those  people,  named  by  Europeans  the  Medes 
and  Persian*,  is  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  it  is  lost 
in  darkness;  and  long  precedes  every  glimmering  we 
can  discover  of  the  origin  of  their  speech.  Whatever 
their  language  was.  therefore,  it  must  have  evidently 
been  very  nearly  the  same,  with  the  simple  and  com- 
mon variation  of  provincial  idiom.'*  He  adds,  that  “ in 
this  Tongue  we  have  no  genuine  remain* for  the 
Works  attributed  to  Zoroaster  are  spurious,*  being  "the 
wretched  rhymes  of  u modern  Phrsi  Destonr,  who  lived 
about  three  centuries  ago.”  lie  add*,  that  “ the  old 
dialect  of  Persia  is  entirely  lost'*  amidst  **  barbarous 
corruptions  or  invention*  of  the  Guebre  Priests,  without 
the  least  similitude  to  the  inscriptions  still  discernible  on 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis.” 

Forms  c t The  ^or™  °f  government  in  Media  and  Persia  appear 

govern-  to  have  differed  considerably.  The  first  is  generally 
mvnt,  supposed  to  have  been  despotic,  after  the  accession  of 
Deioces, except  that  the  Kings,  even  though  they  claimed 
to  equal  the  gods  themselves,  had  not  the  potter  of  re- 


versing their  owu  decrees.  As  to  Persia,  we  have  found  Language 
feudal  customs  described  as  prevailing  in  that  Country ; Mb^™* 
where,  says  » great  authority  on  the  subject  of  govern-  Ctwtom*. 
meut,  Algernon  Sidney,  “ the  Kings  were  limited  till 
they  conquered  Babylon."'  Thus,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, (bb  i.)  Cysxares,  when  lie  sought  for  aid  against 
the  King  of  Assyria,  sent  to  " the  public  council”  as 
well  as  to  Cambyses  ; and  requested  Cyrus  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  forces,  44  if  the  council 
should  svnd  any."  Xenophon  adds,  “ that  the  elders 
in  council  chose  Cyrus  commander  of  the  expedition 
into  Medis."  It  appears  also  from  this  passage  that 
Persia  must  have  recovered  her  independence  winch,  as 
we  have  related,. she  lost  under  the  ascendency  of  the 
first  Cyaxares. 

The  Medes  are  said  to  have  been  warlike,  though  in  Warlike 
the  time  of  Cyras  they  had  become  effeminate  ami  luxu-  fkaracteref 

• . * » , _ OH  MfflyH 

nous,  and  were  charged  with  corrupting  the  Persian 
plainness  and  simplicity.  They  were  celebrated  for  the 
use  of  the  bow,  with  which  they  fought  on  horseback. 

Their  arrows,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  were  '*  poisoned  with  a bituminous  liquor 
called  naptha.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  shot  from  & 
slack  bow,  and  burned  the  flesh  with  such  violence, 
that  water  only  increased  the  flame,  dust  alone  could 
abate  it"  The  same  writer  reports  that  they  encou- 
raged a breed  of  large  dogs,  " to  whom  they  used  to 
throw  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  parent*,  ami  relations, 
when  st  the  point  of  death,  looking  upon  it  os  disho- 
nourable to  die  iu  their  beds,  or  to  be  laid  iu  the  ground." 

The  practice  of  polygamy,  so  inconsistent  with  domestic 
happiness,  was  carried  by  lire  Medes  to  great  excess. 

According  to  Strabo,  it  was  even  enforced  by  law,  and 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  the  wives,  as  well  as 
enjoined  upon  the  husbands.  In  confirming  alliances, 
the  Medes,  according  to  Herodotus,  like  the  Lydian*, 

(besides  the  ceremonies  they  used  in  common  with  the 
Greeks.)  were  accustomed  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
arm,  aud  to  pledge  one  another  iu  the  mingled  blood.* 

As  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  Miacel- 
Herodotus  (b.  i.)  describes  the  profusion  which  they  I*"*0111 
indulged  in  the  celebration  of  birthdays,  their  minute  CUkto,nB* 
distinction  of  ranks,  in  their  forms  of  salutation,  and 
their  eagerness  to  adopt  the  fashions  of  foreign  nations. 

He  justly  commends  the  law  which  forbade  any  person, 
even  the  King,  to  punish  a criminal  capitally  for  his  first 
offence  ; and  another,  which  restrained  the  severity  of 
masters  toward*  their  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Persian  education.  Xenophon  has  enlarged  as  the  de* 
sign  of  his  Cyropttdia  naturally  led  him.  According 
to  him.  to  prevent  crimes  by  a wise  early  institution, 
rather  than  to  punish  them  with  severity,  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Persian  government,  which  Herodotus  had 
before  praised  for  rendering  falsehood  opprobrious,  and 
not  permitting  that  to  be  spoken  of,  which  it  was  im- 
proper to  practise.  Under  such  a salutary  discipline, 
according  to  this  Historian,  was  Cyrus  formed,  and  to 
such  u national  education  was  iie  indebted  lor  that 
courage,  perseverance,  and  subordination  among  his 
soldiers,  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  founder  of 
the  Mi<loPersiaii  Empire. 
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• Such  wan  id  no  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  thin  exerward  in 
abetter  which  he  (Hibluheil  in  the  French  in  l?7l.  Tata 

lei  tiu  linmt  dr  In  Lttcratnee  Or<emtalr  rnnauut  <J<  jn  miitei<itd-s 

pen  met  it ppelfit  Saddttr  H Ardiviraf  fCama  (latent  cm  hen  /any  he 
Pertanne  mndeme,  el  ten/rmenl  cm  cwraeicm  ancient. 


• T«ci'ua  (Anna/,  xii.)  deacribca  this  custom  us  prevalent  in 
later  time*  Among  nil  the  Eaaieru  n<tfi«a*.  The  Author  of  fhtloirt 
Civile  et  fialmreNe  du  Hayanmr  de  Siam  (L  6.1)  up,  Let  Siamoie 
veafmt-i/i  te  jnrer  mne  arm  tie  tlrrnef/e,  i /#  if  pi*/mrt  *1  mar  par  he  dm 
carp*  pout tn  fen  re  tar  hr  dm  tang,  ?nV«  Latent  rtcipraynemeni. 
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The  Sciences  have  no  place  in  an  account  of  this  Em* 
pire  in  the  time  of  Cyrus;  and  of  the  Arts  which  then 
adorned  it  very  little  can  be  discovered.  Cyaxares, 
called  Darius  the  Mede,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newtou, 
" was  the  first  King  of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians  who 
coined  gold  money.  They  were  called  Danes,  or  Sta- 
teres  Darici,  and  stamped  on  one  side  with  an  effigy  of 
an  archer,  who  was  crowned  with  a spiked  crown,  had 
a bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  his  right,  and 
was  clothed  with  a long  robe.”  He  adds,  ‘’I  have 
seen  one  of  them  in  gold,  and  another  in  silver.  They 
were  of  the  same  weight  and  value  with  the  Attic  stater, 
weighing  two  Attic  drachms.”  (Chronol.  319.) 

To  what  degree  of  perfection  Architecture  and  the 
Arts  of  design  had  arrived  in  Mcdo-Pcrsia,  at  the  close 
of  the  period  which  we  are  describing,  very  little  indeed 
can  be  ascertained,  but  from  the  discovery  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  a city,  the  building  of 
which  is  attributed  by  iElian  to  tlie  elder  Cyrus.  As, 
on  this  very  probable  supposition,  its  ruins  arc  the  only 
remains  of  his  magnificence,  and  the  shattered  orna- 
ments must  refer  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
time,  we  shall  close  this  section  with  the  description  of 
Persepolis,  given  by  one  of  the  earliest  European  tra- 
vellers in  modern  limes.  We  refer  to  the  Travels  of 
Mandelsloc,  who,  in  1636,  visited  the  mins,  which  arc 
‘‘called  by  the  Persians  Tzilminar,  i.  t.  Forty  Pillars,” 

“The  foundation  on  which  this  vast  structure  waB 
erected,  is  raised  twenty-two  geometrical  feet,  having 
at  each  of  its  four  comers  stairs  of  white  marble  of 
ninety-five  steps,  so  fiat  and  broad,  that  twelve  horses 
may  go  up  conveniently  together  abreast.  Before  you 
come  to  the  main  body  or  the  structure,  you  pass  through 
a square,  where  you  see  the  ruins  of  a wall,  and  the 
remainders  of  two  gTeat  gates,  each  of  which  have  a 
horse  harnessed  and  saddled,  after  a very  anlick  manner, 
carved  on  one  side;  and,  on  the  other,  two  creatures, 
resembling  a horse,  except  that  they  have  wings  on  each 
aide,  and  the  head  is  crowned  like  that  of  a lion.  On 
one  side  you  see  the  ruins  of  nineteen  pillars  of  white 
and  black  marble,  the  least  of  which  are  eight,  and  some 


ten  ells  high,  without  the  bases.  The  inhabitants  there-  Langiing*, 
about » told  me  that,  not  many  years  before,  there  were  M«un*r», 
forty  pill.™  .landing,  Cu‘"l.. 

**  As  you  go  on  further  you  meet  with  the  rums  of  _■ 

two  rooms  but  indifferently  large,  but  every  thing  is  of  From 
the  finest  polished  marble.  Several  figures  of  men,  of  a.  »i. 
an  extraordinary  size,  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  (he  3294. 
doors,  some  in  a sitting,  others  in  a standing  posture,  — 
their  hair  falling  down  carelessly  over  their  shoulders,  c‘ 
and  their  garments  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  7‘®* 
very  wide  sleeves,  and  a girdle  round  the  waste.  They 
had  very  long  beards,  and  round  caps  on  their  heads.  3495 

Hard-by  you  find  certain  unknown  characters  engraven  ' 

upon  a square  pillar,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  0.  c. 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabian,  or  any  other  language,  being  599. 
triangular,  or  rather  pyramidal.  There  are  twelve  lines 
of  them  ao  well  proportioned  and  nicely  engraven,  that 
they  have  not  the  least  footsteps  in  them  of  barbarism. 

“ There  is  upon  the  same  ground-work  a large  court 
ninety  paces  square,  with  two  gates  on  each  side,  some 
of  which  are  6ix,  others  only  three  paces  wide.  You 
see  also  in  another  court  very  curious  carved  work  in 
marble — battles,  triumphs,  Olympic  Games,  every  thing 
in  its  due  proportion.  Upon  each  of  the  gates  you  find 
a graceful  person  carved,  sitting  with  a globe  in  one, 
and  a sceptre  in  his  other  hand.  My  curiosity  led  me 
to  get  up  on  high,  where  I saw  a King  represented, 
paying  his  devotions  to  the  sun,  fire,  and  a serpent.” 

(Harris’s  Voyages,  1705.  xi.  115.) 

Our  traveller  expresses  his  regret  as  to  these  sur- 
prising mins,  “that  no  body  hitherto  has  undertaken 
the  engraving  of  them.”  Ibis  desideratum  has  been 
since  amply  provided  to  the  curious  in  such  researches, 
by  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  the  author  of  Persepolis 
JUustrata,  1739 ; the  plates  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  copied  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  Our 
Countryman.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  visited  Persepolis  a 
few  years  before  Mandelsloc.  His  narrative,  which  is 
less  perspicuous,  may  be  seen  in  Harris’s  Voyages, 
i.  43t),  where  are  delineated  the  unknown  characters. 
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We  liave  shown,  in  the  biography  of  Cyrus,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  ihc  manner  of  his  death,  os  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  They  agree,  however, 
in  the  opinion,  that  he  left  to  Cambyses  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  vast  Empire  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached the  name  of  Persia.  According  to  the  former 
Historian,  before  Cyrus  set  out  on  the  expedition,  in 
which  he  represents  him  as  miserably  perishing,  he 
appointed  his  successor,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian 
Kings,  and  named  his  son  Cambyses  to  that  dignity; 
committing  Croesus  lo  his  charge,  with  an  injunction 
to  treat  the  captive  Prince  with  kindness  and  respect. 

Following  Xenophon’s  more  probable  account,  Cyrus 
appears  to  have  closed  his  life  in  peace  and  honour, 
dying  in  his  palace,  (of  Pasarguda,)  surrounded  by  his 
family.  In  his  last  hours,  he  conferred  the  Empire  on 
his  eldest  son  Camby&cB,  with  the  reserve  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Satrapy  of  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  Cadu- 
sians,  with  which  he  invested  his  younger  son  Tano- 
axaros,  the  Smerdls  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Mergis  of 
Justin. 

According  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  Herodotus, 
Cambyses  was  the  son  of  C'assandune,  the  daughter  of 
Pharnaspes,  of  the  race  of  the  Achsmenides,  though  wc 
shall  presently  relate  another  conjecture  upon  this  un- 
certain subject.  Of  the  age  which  the  Persian  Prince 
had  attained  on  his  accession,  or  how  his  reign  was  oc- 
cupied before  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  previous 
preparations,  we  have  no  account,  except  what  occurs  in 
Josephus  and  the  Sacred  History.  From  the  former 
we  learn  (Antiq.  xi.  2)  that  “ the  Governors  in  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  in  the  Countries  of  Ammon,  and  Moab, 
end  Sumuria,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Cambyses,”  in  which 
they  persuaded  him  that,  if  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  temple,  they  would  refuse  to  pay 
tribute  or  do  homage,  but  “resist  Kings,  and  choose 
rather  lo  rule  over  others  than  to  be  ruled  over  them- 
selves.*1 On  reading  this  epistle  Cambysen  “ forbad  the 
Jews  to  build  the  city  and  the  Temple;  accordingly,  these 
Works  were  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius.” 

Cambyses,  indisposed  to  cultivate  the  spirit  or  the 
Arts  of  Peace,  was  early  desirous,  as  a favourite  object 
of  his  attention,  to  employ  the  Persian  forces,  which  his 
father  had  rendered  invincible,  in  some  important 
military  aervice.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Whiston, 
in  his  Josephus,  that  were  Herodotus*s  account  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus  correct,  it  is  inexplicable  that,  instead  of 
marching  into  Egypt,  Cambyses  should  not  have  pre- 
pared *•  to  avenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the  Scythians 
nnd  the  Massugetae,  and  to  prevent  those  nations  from 
overrunning  his  northern  Provinces.”  He,  however 
turned  his  attention  wholly  to  Egypt,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances of  provocation  it  is  not  easy  exactly  to  ascer- 
tain, amidst  the  very  different  representations  upon  this 
subject. 

According  to  one  account,  on  which  Herodotus  relies, 
vol.  ix.  845 
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Cambyses  had  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cambyses. 
Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  who  both  dreaded  and  detested  ’ 
the  power  of  Persia.  He  was  thus  unwilling  to  accept, 
yet  fearful  of  declining,  the  proffered  alliance.  Under 
these  impressions  he  sent,  insieud  of  his  own  daughter, 

Nitetis,  the  daughter  of  Apries,  the  former  King  of 
Egypt,  whom  he  had  dethroned  and  imprisoned. 

Cambyses  married  this  Princess,  who  was  elegant  and 
beautiful,  supposing  her  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Amasis.  She,  however,  soon  undeceived  him ; when 
he  prepared  to  revenge  the  insult  by  immediate  hos- 
tilities against  Egypt  Such  is  the  Persian  account. 

On  the  contrary,  Herodotus  says,  “the  Egyptians, 
claim  Cambyses  for  their  own,  by  asserting  that  this  in- 
cident  did  not  happen  to  him  but  to  Cyrus.  He  dis-  King  of 
pules  this  statement ; but  Polysenus,  in  bis  Stratage-  Egypt. 
mala,  relates  that  Nitetis  lived  a long  time  with  Cyrus 
as  the  daughter  of  Amasis:  till,  after  bringing  him 
many  children,  besides  Cambyses,  she  acknowledged 
herself  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  King  Apries,  whose 
wrongs  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  avenge ; but 
he  dying  before  be  could  accomplish  that  design,  she 
urged  her  son  to  retaliate  the  injuries  his  grandfather 
had  suffered  from  Amasis  and  the  Egyptians.  There 
is  still  another  story.  Nitetis  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Cyrus,  but  not  the  mother  of  Cambyses. 

His  mother,  Cassandane,  complaining  in  her  son's  pre- 
sence of  Cyrus’s  neglect,  Cambyses,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
vowed  hostility  to  the  country  of  Nitetis,  and,  on  as- 
cending like  thrum-,  made  war  against  Egypt.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  become  in  some  measure  tributary  to  the  Persians, 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  King  of  Lydia, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Cyrus,  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  successor.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  war,  the  reign  of  Cambyses  commenced  with 
numerous  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

He  engaged  ships  from  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  and  prtpara- 
attached  to  his  native  troops  a uumerous  body  of  tiont  far 
lonians,  A3olians,  and  Greeks.  Of  these  Greek  auxili-  waT- 
aries,  the  principal  part  had  revolted  from  Amasis, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  Commander,  Phanes  of 
Halicarnassus,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  distin- 
guished by  mental  as  well  as  military  accomplish- 
ments.” That  General,  on  some  affront  which  he  had 
received  from  Amasis,  determined  to  revolt,  nnd 
escaped  in  a vessel  from  Egypt,  with  a design  of  offer- 
ing his  services  to  Cambyses.  Amasis  ordered  him 
to  be  vigorously  pursued,  by  the  most  faithful  of  his 
eunuchs,  in  a three-banked  galley.  He  was  overtaken  in 
Lydia,  but  intoxicated  his  guards,  and  escaped  into 
Persia.  There  he  found  Cambyses  projecting  his  expe- 
dition. He  was,  however,  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  his  army  with  water  on  its  march  through  the 
desert,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  a three  days' 
journey. 

2 v 
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Biography.  Phanea  first  explained  to  Cambyses  the  resources 
'—■■v-"-''  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
From  country  he  was  about  to  invade.  To  secure  the  most 
A-  **•  accessible  entrance  into  Egypt  and  a supply  of  water 
fur  his  army,  he  recommended  an  alliance  with  the 
Arabian  Prince  who  ruled  over  the  intervening  Country. 
ft29*  The  ceremonies  observed  in  forming  such  an  alliance 
* to  * Herodotus  has  dcserihed.  They  are  sufficiently  curious 
A.  II.  to  warrant  their  insertion. 

3483.  "On  these  occasions,  someone  connected  with  both 
— parties  stands  between  them,  bolding  a sharp  stone. 
**  *?•  With  this  he  opens  a vein  of  the  hand,  near  the  middle 

52  ' finger  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  He  then 

I*hano9.  takes  a piece  of  the  vest  of  each,  which  he  dips  in  their 
blood.  With  this  he  stains  several  stones,  purposely 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking,  during  the 
ceremony,  Bacchus  and  Urania.  When  this  is  con- 
cluded. he  who  solicits  the  compact  pledges  his  friends 
for  the  sincerity  of  bis  engagements.’*  The  alliance 
being  thus  ratified,  the  Arabian  Prince  M ordered  all  his 
camels  to  be  laden  with  camel-skins  filled  with  water, 
and  to  be  driven  to  the  Deserts,  there  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Cambyses  and  his  army.”  (Herod,  iii.  c.  8.) 

The  Persian  Prince  bad  entered  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  w hen,  his  formidable  preparations  being  thus 
completed,  he  ret  forward  at  the  heat!  of  his  army.  On 
Death  of  reaching  the  borders  of  Egy  pt,  Cambysee  was  apprised 
A mails.  cf  tjJe  death  of  Amasis,  after  a reign  of  forty-four 

years;  a death  which  spared  him  the  sight  of  his 
Country's  subjugation,  and  closed  a life  which,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  had  never  been  marked  by  any  great 
calamity.  Psammcnitus,  his  Bon,  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
carious throne,  and  was  now  advancing  against  Cara- 
byses  with  a powerful  army. 

Pduiium  Psainmniitus  had  garrisoned  Pelusiutn,  the  key  of 
taken  by  Egypt  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  possession  of 
stratagem,  |,j#ct>  became  essential  to  the  projects  of  Cam  by  sea, 
a*  the  only  means  of  securing  a communication  with 
his  fleet.  Understanding  that  the  garrison  consisted 
entirely  of  Egyptians  he  availed  himself  of  their  peculiar 
superstitions,  according  to  the  advice  of  P ha  ties,  for 
the  Greeks  probably  held  in  contempt  all  superstitions 
except  their  own.  Cambyses,  therefore,  as  Polyienus 
relates  in  his  Stratagemala,  ordered  a u umber  of  cats, 
dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals  esteemed  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians,  to  he  ranged  in  live  front  of  his  army  ns 
he  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  besieged,  not  daring 
to  employ  a hostile  weapon  against  their  gods,  could 
(•Her  no  opposition  to  the  besiegers,  and  thus  the  city  of 
Pclusitifu  was  taken  without  any  resistance. 

Psammcnitus  advanced  towards  the  Pelusian  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  Persians. 
The  Greeks  and  Curiums,  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
their  alliance  with  Egypt,  now  punished  the  defection  of 
Phones,  by  indulging  a barbarous  retaliation  upon  his 
u ixj IFr ndi ng  family.  On  his  flight  from  Amasis,  he  had 
Flic  son*  cf  left  ilia  sons  in  Egypt.  Tliese  were  now  bt  ought  out 
Piiiuun  put  before  the  camps,  and  singly  put  to  death,  in  sight  of 
tu  death,  their  father.  A vessel  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  their  blood.  This  was  afterwards 
filled  with  wine  and  water.  The  auxiliaries,  having 
drank  the  horrid  potion,  (i/mmetci  rov  ai/wror,)*  and 

* Herod  iii.  11.  Thu*,  according  to  Sallust,  (Ztr/T.  Cria/.i *.  xxii) 
Catiline  i*  Mult,  after  exacting  an  oath  of  wcrecy  of  his  faUow<xjo>pa- 
ntats,  lo  have  bonded  round  A mixture  of  blood  and  wine ; /tumam 

Cor  pom  nr#gui*fM  viito  pcrmistum  in  poltrit  circumfufiuc. 


probably  sworn  to  avenge  the  treason  of  Phanes,  imtne-  Combj-Ee* 
diately  engaged  the  Persians.  The  army  of  P*um- 
menitiiK,  was,  however,  soon  discomfited,  and  the  greater 
part  destroyed,  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
fugitives  escaping  to  Memphis,  whither  Cambyses  pre- 
pared to  follow  them. 

Herodotus  relates,  from  his  own  observation,  a 
cunous  circumstance  connected  with  this  battle.  The 
people  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought  pointed  out  to 
him  two  distinct  heaps  of  bones,  into  which  those 
belonging  to  each  army  had  been  separated.  The  skulls 
of  the  Persians  were  soft,  and  would  yield  to  the  flight 
impression  even  of  a pebble,  while  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  hard  that  the  blow  of  a large  stone  would  Egyptian* 
scarcely  break  them.  To  account  for  this  diversity,  it  ^firatod. 
was  remarked  that  the  Egyptians,  from  an  early  age, 
shaved  their  heads,  and  rendered  them  hard  by  a con- 
stant exposure,  uncovered,  to  the  action  of  a fervid  sun, 
while  tiie  skulls  of  the  Persians  became  soft  by  being 
always  sheltered  under  caps  and  turbans. 

After  thus  routing  the  army  of  PsammenUua,  the  Memphis 
Persian  Prince  appears  lo  have  sought  the  completion 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  without  the  further  effusion  of 
blood.  With  this  design,  as  Memphis,  to  which  the 
fugitives  had  retired,  was  seated  on  the  Nile,  he  sent 
a Persian  herald  up  the  river,  in  a vessel  of  Mitylene, 
to  demand  their  submission.  The  infatuated  people, 
soon  as  they  saw  the  vessel  enter  the  harbour,  disre- 
garding the  sacred  character  of  a herald,  rushed  from 
the  citadel,  destroyed' the  vessel,  tore  in  pieces  the  crew, 
consisting  of  two  hundred,  and  carried  the  mangled 
limbs  into  tlie  citadel,  probably  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  The  Persian*  immediately  besieged 
the  place.  After  an  unavailing  resistance,  the  Egyptians 
surrendered,  when  Cambyses  proceeded  to  execute  a most 
rigorous  vengeance,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given  a very 
interesting  description. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  Divgracs  of 
Psammenitus  was  conducted  without  the  walls,  that,  Psanunsai- 
while  himself  a public  spectacle,  he  might  feel  the  din- 
tress  and  mortification  of  the  following  scene.  Hi» 
daughter,  habited  as  a slave,  was  sent  with  a pitcher 
to  draw  water  accompanied  by  young  women  in  the 
same  servile  attire,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  first 
fumibes  in  the  place.  The  children  and  parents  loudly 
expressed  their  grief,  while  Psammenitus  merely  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  Next,  he  beheld  his  son, 
with  two  thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  passing 
in  procession,  with  ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridle* 
in  their  mouth*.  These  were  selected  for  execution  by 
the  counsel  tors  of  Cambyses,  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  the  Mitylcniaii  crew.  They  had  determined  that,  for 
each  roan  massacred,  ten  Egyptians  should  be  put  to 
death.  Psaimoenitus  witnessed  the  whole  scene  ; yet, 
while  the  Egyptian*  around  him  wept  and  uttered  loud 
lamentations,  he  remained  unmoved  ns  before.  Then 
appeared  a venerable  old  man,  who  had  formerly  been 
a guest  at  the  royal  table,  but  was  now  in  the  garb  of 
a mendicant.  After  being  made  to  pots*  through  the 
ranks  of  the  army  to  ask  charity,  he  was  conducted  to 
Psammenitus,  to  beg  alms  of  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
around  him.  The  King  could  uot  suppress  his  emo- 
tions, but,  calling  on  hi*  friend  by  name,  beat  his  head 
and  wept  aloud.  To  an  inquiry,  by  Cambyses,  why 
such  scenes  ns  he  had  before  witnessed  had  faded 
to  excite  any  fomentations,  the  captive  Prince  thus 
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replied : “ Son  of  Cyrns,  the  misfortunes  of  iny  family 
were  too  great  to  be  thus  lamented;  but  it  became  me 
to  shed  tears  for  the  sad  condition  of  a friend,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  has  fallen  into  indigence,  from  the  possession 
of  rank  and  fortune.’*  It  is  added  that  even  Cambyses 
was  affected  by  this  reply,  and  that  Croesus,  who  at- 
tended the  Persian  King  in  this  expedition,  and  all  the 
Persians  who  were  present,  wept  at  the  affecting  inci- 
dent. 

Cambyses,  thus  softened,  would  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  son  of  Psammenitus,  and  issued  his  orders  to  prevent 
the  execution,  but  his  mercy  came  too  late.  The  young 
Prince  had  suffered  among  the  first  of  the  two  thousand 
victims.  He  spared,  however,  the  life  of  the  wretched 
father,  till  he  was  shortly  after  convicted,  or  at  least 
accused,  of  encouraging  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Crown.  Psammenitus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  being 
forced  to  drink  hull's  blood,  thus  closed  a disastrous 
reign  of  only  six  months’  continuance. 

From  Memphis  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Sais,  and 
entered  the  palace  of  Atnasis,  on  whose  corpse  he  pro- 
jected a mean  revenge.  He  ordered  it  to  be  takeu  out 
of  the  tomb,  and  treated  in  his  presence  with  every 
possible  indignity.  The  corpse  was  then  burned,  os  if  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  preserving 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  ; though  also,  as  Herodotus 
remarks,  in  defiance  of  the  veneration  paid  to  fire  in 
the  Religion  of  the  Persians.  He  adds,  however,  that 
Antasis,  warned  by  an  oracle,  or  rather  naturally  appre- 
hending this  violation  of  his  tomb,  had  directed  his 
interment  in  the  interior  recess  of  the  sepulchre,  while 
another  corpse,  on  which  Cambyses  now  gratified  his 
revenge,  had  been  placed  at  the  entrance.  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  Prophet,  did  " the  sceptre  of  Egypt 
puss  away,  ’ while  the  whole  Country  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  The  neighbouring  people,  also,  the  Bur- 
ceans,  Libyans,  and  Cyreneans,  sent  presents,  and  im- 
posed oh  themselves  an  annual  tribute. 

Cambyses,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  instead 
of  returning  to  Persia,  which  he  doe*  not  appear  to 
have  ever  revisited,  pursued  other  objects  of  ambition, 
dictated  by  a restless  disposition,  utterly  incapable  of 
pacific  occupations.  He  determined  to  make  war  upon 
three  nations  at  once,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Am- 
monian*,  and  the  Macrobian  or  long-lived  Ethiopians. 
From  the  first  of  these  projects  he  was  diverted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  employ  their  ships  against 
the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  they  had  a friendly  alli- 
ance, and  who  had  descended  from  their  ancestors,  for 
Carthage  was  a colony  of  Tyre.  The  other  naval 
forces  at  the  command  of  Cambyses  were  insufficient 
for  his  design,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  compel 
the  service  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  had  voluntarily 
joined  his  arms,  and  who  constituted  the  principal  and 
most  skilful  part  of  his  naval  force.  Thus  Carthage 
escaped  the  yoke  of  subjection  to  fhe  Persians,  and  was 
left  to  occupy  and  reward  the  Roman  valour,  while 
Cambyses  determined  to  pursue  his  other  projects. 

He  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  to  learn  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  Country.  These  assumed  the 
character  of  ambassadors,  bearing  presents  from  the 
King,  and  charged  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the 
marvellous  table  of  ike  ntn.  According  to  Herodotus, 
there  was  a plain,  near  the  chief  city  of  the  Ethiopians, 
filled  to  the  height  of  four  feel  with  the  roasted  flesh 
of  all  kinds  of  animals.  From  these  whoever  pleased 


might  satisfy  their  hunger.  Solintis  and  Pomponius  Csmbysi 
Mela  describe  this  supply  as  supernatural ; Pausanius  ’ 
rejects  that  account  as  fabulous.  Herodotus  says,  the 
natives  of  the  place  affirm  that  the  Earth  immediately 
produces  these  viands  ; but  he  more  ju-tly  concludes 
that  they  were  carried  to  this  table  in  the  night,  under 
the  inspection  of  tlie  magistrates. 

The  ambassadors  employed  by  Cambyses  were  some 
of  the  Ichthynphagi,  so  named  from  their  subsisting 
entirely  on  fish.  lie  sent  for  these  people  from  Ele- 
phantine, because  they  were  skilled  in  the  luucuage  of 
Ethiopia,  on  which  their  Country  bordered.  To  them 
he  committed  the  following  presents  for  the  King : *•  a 
purple  vest,  a gold  chain  for  the  neck,  bracelets,  an  j>re*enl*  “J* 
alabaster  box  of  perfumes,  and  a cask  of  palm  wine.'*  ***** 
The  Ethiopian  Prince  soon  detected  the  design  of  these 
pretended  nmbussadoni,  and  treated  both  them  and 
their  royal  master  with  contempt.  He  undervalued 
the  preseuts,  especially  the  gold  chain,  for  among  the 
Ethiopians  brass  was  the  rarest  metal,  and  prisoners 
were  secured  by  chains  of  gold.  The  King,  however, 
relished  the  wine,  and  advised  Cambyses  to  be  content 
with  his  own  dominions,  and  not  covet  the  possessions 
of  another.  He  sent  him  also,  in  return  for  the  pre- 
sents, his  own  how,  adding  this  counsel,  " When  his 
subjects  can  bend  this  bow  with  the  same  ease  that  I 
do,  then,  with  a superiority  of  numbers,  he  may  venture 
to  attack  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians;  in  the  mean  time, 
let  him  be  thankful  to  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  have 
not  acquired  the  same  ambitious  views  of  extending 
their  territory.” 

Cambyses,  highly  incensed  by  this  message,  imme-  Cambyses 
diately  commanded  the  march  of  his  army,  though 

rte  unprovided  for  such  an  expedition,  “never  re- 
ting,”  says  Herodotus,  ''that  he  was  about  to  visit1 
the  extremities  of  the  Earth.”  He  left  no  part  of  his 
forces  behind,  except  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  on  whom 
he  depended  to  keep  the  Country  in  awe.  Arriving  at 
Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  be  detached  from  this  army 
50,000  men,  to  march  against  the  Ammonians,  with 
orders  to  ravage  their  Country,  and  burn  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  By  the  help  of  guides,  they  reached 
the  city  of  Oasis,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days'  march 
from  Thebes.  What  became  of  them  afterwards  was 
never  known.  Herodotus  relates,  from  the  Amino- 
titans,  that  “ after  they  had  left  Oasis,  they  halted  to 
take  some  repast,  when  a strong  South  wind  arose  and 
overwhelmed  them  beneath  a mountain  of  sand.”  This 
account  appears  to  have  been  credited  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Alexander,  where,  speaking  of  that  prince's 
design  “ to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,”  he 
adds,  u it  was  a long  and  laborious  journey,  and 
they  might  be  surprised  by  a violent  South  wind 
amidst  the  wastes  of  sand,  as  it  happened  long  before 
to  the  army  of  Cambyses.  The  wind  raised  the  sand, 
and  rolled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devoured  full  50,000 
men.”  A modern  traveller  (Sevary)  conjectures,  with 
great  probability,  that  “the  Egyptians,  intending  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies,  having  brought  them  into 
the  vast  solitudes  of  Lybta,  abandoned  them  in  the 
night,  and  delivered  them  over  to  death.'* 

Cambyses,  in  tlie  mean  time,  advanced  with  bis  Distress  of 
main  army  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded  through  a fifth  part  of  his  projected  route  before 
he  began  to  find  the  fatal  effects  of  Iiis  improvident 
haste.  The  scanty  stores  of  provisions  were  consumed. 
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The  army  then  fed  on  the  beast*  of  burden,  and  at 
length  poorly  subsisted  on  the  roots  and  herb*  which 
an  uncultivated  soil  could  supply.  Cambyse*  had  yet 
the  indiscretion  to  advance,  till  his  troops  were  reduced, 
amidst  sands  and  Desert*,  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
devouring  one  another.  The  whole  army  was  now  de- 
cimated, every  tenth  man,  selected  by  lot,  being  slain, 
and  prepared  as  food  for  his  companion* ; thus  providing 
a nourishment,  snv*  Seneca,  more  liorrible  than  famine. 
Aliment  urn  haburrint  fame.  tmeiut.  This  scene  he 
well  contrast*  with  the  unfeeling  luxury  of  the  King. 
Serrabantur  Mi  interim  generous  area,  et  inilrumenta 
rpulamm  camelit  vehebantur,  cum  tortirentur  militet 
rjtt*  quit  malt  periret,  quit  prjut  vice  ret.  “ His  at- 
tendant* provided  delicate  birds  for  his  table,  and  con- 
veyed on  camel*  his  culinary  utensils,  while  hi*  soldiers 
were  determining  by  lot  who  should  miserahly  perish, 
or  preserve  their  existence  in  greater  misery.”  At 
length  this  voluptuous  Prince,  who  cared  only  for  him- 
self, began  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety. 
He  now  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  marched  back 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  of  which  such  numbers 
hnd  “ perished,  without  feeling  the  stroke  of  an  enemy.” 
Hulling  at  Thebes,  *•  he  found,”  says  Rollin,  " the  gods 
more  easy  to  be  conquered  than  men.” 

Thebes  mbs  famous  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  temples  there  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
These  temples  Cambyses  now  pillaged  of  their  movable 
riches,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  talents  of 
gold,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  silver,  and 
then  commanded  them  to  be  burned  to  the  ground, — 
probably  instigated  by  the  Persian  abhorrence  of 
temple-worship.  lie  also,  recording  to  Diodorus,  took 
away  from  live  tomb  of  King  Ozymandias  the  cele- 
brated circle  of  gold,  which  was  in  circumference  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits,  and  represented  on  its 
surface  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Sir 
I*aac  Newton,  who  names  the  Egyptian  King  Ameno- 
phis,  says,  that  " in  his  temple  or  sepulchre  at  Abydus, 
they  placed  a circle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cubit*  in  compass,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  a 
plate  of  gold,  and  divided  into  three  hnndred  and 
sixty-five  equal  parts,  to  represent  all  the  days  of  the 
year ; every  part  having  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
hehacal  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars  on  that  day. 
noted  upon  it;  and  this  circle  remained  there  till 
Cambyses  spoiled  the  temples  of  Egypt.’*  (Chron.  p.  80.) 
The  Peraiau  Prince  also  visited  the  famous  statue  of 
Mcmnon;  the  mutilated  remains  of  which  modern  tra- 
vellers have  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
This  wonderful  production  he  began  to  break  in  pieces, 
tinder  pretence  of  discovering  some  magical  secret 
which  might  have  occasioned  the  extraordinary  musical 
sounds. 

leaving  Thebes.  Cambyses  returned  to  Memphis, 

where  he  dismissed  the  Greek  auxiliaries.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  now  celebrating  a most  solemn  and  joyful 
festival  on  the  discovery  of  their  god  Apis.  Whatever 
emblematical  designs  may  have  been  ascribed  to  " the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians’*  in  worshipping  the  sacred  ox, 
the  following  were  his  natural  qualities: 

Herodotus  describes  this  supreme  deity  of  Egypt  as  a 
calf,  whose  **  skin  is  black,  on  its  forehead  is  a white  star 
of  a triangular  form,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back, 
the  tail  divided,  and  under  the  tongue  an  insect  like  a 
beetle.”  According  to  Pliny,  this  sacred  bull  must 


have  44  a white  spot  resembling  a crescent  on  the  right  Combyasa. 
side,  and  u lump  under  the  tongue.”  When  a calf  was 
found,  really,  or  according  to  the  prelcuces  of  the  Priests,  Fro,,l 
answering  the  proper  description,  they  announced  to  the  k'  Um 
people  the  birth  of  Apis  and  fecundity.  ®475. 

44  Immediately,”  says  .Elian,  “ they  built  a temple  to  b.  c. 

the  new  god,  facing  the  rising  sun,  according  to  the  529. 

precepts  of  Mercury,  where  they  nourished  him  with  to 
milk  for  four  mouths.  This  term  being  expired,  the  A.  m, 
Priest  repaired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  saluted  3483 
him  by  the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in  a “ 
vessel,  magnificently  decorated,  covered  with  rich  ^i* 
tapestry,  and  resplendent  with  gold,  and  conducted 
him  to  Nilopolis,  hinging  hymns  and  burning  perfumes. 

There  they  kepi  him  for  forty  days.  During  this  space 
of  time,  women  alone  had  permission  to  see  him,  and 
saluted  him  in  a manner  grossly  indecent.  After  the 
inauguration  of  the  cod  in  this  city,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Memphis  with  the  same  retinue,  followed 
by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  boats  sumptuously 
adorned.  There  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his 
inauguration,  and  he  became  sacred  to  all  the  world-*' 

It  was  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  Dial  Cambyses 
found  the  Egyptians  so  unseasonably  employed  when 
he  returned  to  Memphis,  disappointed  and  dispirited, 
from  his  Ethiopic  expedition. 

The  Persian  Prince  apprehended  that  these  festivals  Kitled  by 
were  excited  by  the  joy  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  know  Cambyses. 
ledge  of  his  disasters.  He  interrogated  the  magistrates, 
and,  disbelieving  their  story,  commanded  them  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  sent  for  the  Priests,  who  also 
assured  hi  in  that  they  were  rejoicing  because  they  had 
found  their  god  Apis.  This  deity  he  commanded  them 
to  bring  into  his  presence,  when,  seeing  a calf,  he  burst 
into  laughter,  or  rather  into  a rage,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  gave  the  animal  a mortal  wound.  He  ordered 
the  Priests  to  he  severely  scourged,  and  forbade  the 
people  of  Memphis,  on  pain  of  death,  to  persist  in  the 
worship  of  Apis.  The  god,  according  to  Herodotus, 

" died  in  the  temple,  and  was  buried  by  the  Priests 
without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses."  Plutarch  says 
that,  by  the  King’s  order,  Apis  was  exposed  and  de- 
voured by  dogs.  Of  the  ox  Apis,  he  well  remarks 
that,  41  though  revelling  in  every  delight  that  he  can 
desire,  yet  he  longs  after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave 
him,  wants  to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  his 
pleasure,  and  discovers  a manifest  uneasiness  under  the 
hands  of  the  Priest  who  feeds  him.”  (Cieomene*  ad Jin.) 

To  this  outrage  on  their  Religion,  the  Egyptians,  as  Insanity  of 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,  (iii.  30.)  were  ready  enough  Cambyses. 
to  attribute,  as  a judgment,  the  insanity  of  Cambyses. 

That  Historian,  however,  says,  (iii.  33.)  that  “from  the 
first  hour  of  his  birth  he  laboured  under  what  by  some 
is  termed  the  sacred  disease.”  This  disease  (the  epi- 
lepsy, according  to  Hippocrates)  the  Historian  further 
supposes  to  have  produced  his  mental  derangement,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  had  given  some  proofs  before  his  ad- 
venture with  Apis.  “ The  madness  of  the  heart,”  at 
least,  he  had  amply  discovered ; and  his  story  will  soon 
afford  us  some  additional  examples. 

The  brother  of  Cambyses,  whom  we  have  already  D**ih  „f 
mentioned,  attended  him  on  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  Sawrtii*. 
and  was  the  only  officer  in  the  army  who  could  bend 
within  twro  fingers’  breadth,  the  bow  which  the  King  of 
Ethiopia  had  tauntingly  presented  to  the  Persian  Prince. 

This  superiority  naturally  fcxeited  jealousy  in  such  a 
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disposition  as  Combyse*  indulged.  He  could  no  longer 
bear  the  company  of  hi*  brother,  but  on  some  pretence 
sent  him  back  into  Persia.  Dreaming,  however,  that 
a messenger  arrived  to  inform  him  that  Smerdis  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  touched  the  heavena  with  his 
head,  his  jealousy  was  awakened.  He  sent  into  Persia 
his  favourite  courtier,  Prexaspes,  who  executed  his 
bloody  commission,  and  quieted  the  apprehensions  of 
Cambyses  by  putting  his  brother  to  death.  The  man- 
ner ol  his  death  is  differently  related.  Some  report  that 
Prexaspcs  drowned  the  Prince  in  the  sea ; others  that 
he  watched  an  opportunity,  and  assassinated  him  during 
the  diversion  of  the  chase. 

This  murder  soon  gave  occasion  to  a second.  Cam- 
byses had  a sister  called  Meroe,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  expeditions,  and  whose  name  he  gave  to  an  island 
In  the  Nile.  He  indulged  a passion  for  this  Princess, 
and  was  desirous  of  marrying  her.  He  therefore  con- 
sulted the  Royal  Judges  whether  the  Egyptian  laws 
would  allow  auch  a marriage.  The  interpreters  of  the 
law  shrewdly  replied,  that  there  was  no  law  to  authorise 
a marriage  between  a brother  and  sister,  but  they  had 
a law  which  declared  that  a King  of  Persia  might  do 
what  he  pleased.  Herodotus  attributes  to  **  the  Royal 
Judges  the  most  approved  integrity,”  yet  lie  admits 
that  44  in  this  answer  the  awe  of  Cambyses  prevented 
their  adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persiau  laws,” 
and  that,  41  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took  care  to  dis- 
cover what  would  justify  him  who  wished  to  marry  his 
sister.”  Thus  Cambyses  gratified  hi*  inclination,  and 
afforded  the  first  example  of  those  incestuous  marriages 
which  became  common  in  Persia. 

This  Meroe,  affected  by  the  cruelty  of  Cambyses  in 
putting  their  brother  to  death,  could  not  suppress  her 
grief  and  resentment,  which  forced  from  her  a danger- 
ous application  of  the  following  occurrence,  related  by 
Herodotus  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks.  Cambyses 
diverted  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Meroe,  with  a com- 
bat between  the  cub  of  a lioness  and  a young  whelp, 
which  another  whelp  of  the  same  litter  presently  flew  to 
assist,  and  they  thus  overcame  the  young  lion.  Cam- 
byses enjoyed  the  sight,  but  the  Princess  wept;  because, 
on  seeing  one  whelp  assist  another,  she  remembered 
Smerdis,  who  was  unsupported,  and  whose  death  she 
feared  no  one  would  revenge.  Herodotus  adds  ano- 
ther account  from  the  Egyptians  ; that  Meroe  divided 
n lettuce,  and  then  accused  Cambyses  of  thus  dividing 
the  house  of  Cyrus.  However  the  provocation  was 
offered,  the  enraged  husband  aimed  a blow  at  the  Prin- 
cess with  his  foot,  which  produced  a miscarriage  and  her 
speedy  death. 

Cambyses,  indeed,  appears,  at  this  period  of  his 
reign,  to  have  indulged  his  cruel  disposition  to  an  ex- 
cess of  firenxy.  He  caused  several  of  his  principal 
Nobles  to  be  buried  alive,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  of 
the  courtiers  to  his  fury.  Prexaspes,  his  obsequious 
agent  in  the  murder  of  his  brother,  was  now  rewarded 
as  his  guilty  compliance  with  the  Tyrant's  pleasure  had 
so  justly  merited.  He  was  one  day  a«ked  by  the  King 
what  opinion  the  Persians  entertained  of  him.  The 
courtier  replied,  that  they  admired  his  wisdom,  but  re- 
gretted that  he  indulged  to  excess  in  wine.  44  They 
think,'*  replied  the  King,  “ that  wine  disturbs  my  under- 
standing, but  you  shall  judge.’*  Then,  aAer  drinking 
more  freely,  he  ordered  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  who  was 
his  cupbearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  farther  end  of  the 


room  in  which  they  were  feasting.  44  Now,”  turning  Camtnws. 
to  Prexaspes,  he  said,  44  If  I shoot  this  arrow  through  v-— ■ ' 

the  heart  of  your  son,  the  Persian**  have  slandered  me ; ^f010 

but,  if  I miss,  I will  allow  that  they  have  spoken  truth.”  A’  M* 

He  drew  his  bow,  the  youth  fell,  and,  on  his  body  being 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  arrow  had  pierced  his 
heart.  Cambyses  asked  the  wretched  father  if  he  had 
ever  seen  any  one  shoot  with  a steadier  hand.  Prexas- 
pes, either  from  the  base  servility  of  a courtier,  or  from 
apprehensions  for  his  own  life,  but  who,  as  Rollin  re- 
marks, " ought  not  to  have  hud  voice  or  life  remaining,” 
replied  that  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  aimed  more 
correctly.  Seneca,  who  attributes  the  answer  to  flat- 
tery rather  than  to  fear,  thus  condemns  the  monstrous 
adulation,  Scelcraiiiu  tclum  Mud  laudalum  at,  quam 
murum. 

Wc  have  seen  that  Cyrus  had  commended  Croesus  Crowns, 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  son.  His  excesses 
provoked  the  captive  King  of  Lydia  to  venture  on  a re- 
monstrance, preceded,  indeed,  by  a flattering  compli- 
ment. When  the  courtiers  were  once  depreciating 
Cyrus,  in  comparison  with  Cambyses,  who,  “to  all 
which  Cyrus  possessed,  had  added  the  Empire  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ocean,”  Croesus  claimed  the  superiority  for 
his  conqueror,  because  he  hod  left  behind  him  such  a 
son  as  Cambyses.  His  fidelity,  however,  wa3  resented, 
though  his  flattery  had  been  well  receive*!.  Cambyses 
suddenly  drew  his  bow,  when  Croesus  escaping  by  flight, 
he  commanded  his  immediate  execution.  The  courtiers 
delayed,  expecting  that  the  King  would  presently  relent, 
and  revoke  the  cruel  order.  Thus  it  happened,  when 
Cambyses  rejoiced  to  find  Crccsus  alive,  but  put  his 
attendants  to  death,  for  having  disobeyed  his  orders. 

It  was  at  Memphis,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  Cam- 
byses was  abandoned  to  these  cruel  extravagancies ; 
there,  also,  he  employed  himself  in  forcibly  entering  the 
sacred  recesses  of  the  temples,  in  violating  the  tombs, 
and,  as  if  to  indulge  an  inhuman  curiosity,  in  examining 
the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  to  his  talents  for  government,  they  appear  to  have 
keen  exclusively  military  ; and  such,  indeed,  are  almost 
all  tike  recorded  transactions  of  his  reign.  To  his  spirit 
of  military  adventure  we  have  seen  how  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  vast  extension  of  his  Empire.  One  ac- 
cession, however,  he  acquired  by  the  base  and  success- 
ful policy  of  one  of  his  Satraps. 

Polycrates,  the  Tyrant  or  Prince  of  Samos,  for  the  Polyerafo* 
term  had  not  originally  an  ill  sense,  was  the  friend  of  of  S*ma», 
Arna.sis,  King  of  Egypt,  Herodotus  describes  his  un- 
interrupted prosperity,  which  caused  A masts  to  dis- 
claim his  alliance,  concluding  that  a person  uniformly 
prosperous  was  reserved  for  some  uncommon  calamity, 
in  which  a friend  and  ally  could  not  fail  to  bear  a part. 

On  this  rupture,  Polycrates  had  assisted  Cambyses,  in 
his  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  a naval  force,  consisting  of 
some  discontented  Samians,  whom  he  wished  to  expa- 
triate. This  Prince  was  at  length  deserted  by  his  good 
fortune,  and  his  destruction  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner : 

Oretes,  irritated  by  a reproach  cast  upon  him  of  Oretes. 
having  neglected  to  conquer  Samoa,  which  lay  so  con- 
tiguous to  his  government  of  Sardis,  resolved,  at  any 
rate,  to  circumvent  Polycrates  and  become  master  of 
the  island.  For  this  purpose  he  adopted  the  following 
stratagem.  Pretending  to  revolt  from  Cambyses  upon 
some  discontent,  he  expressed  a wish  to  secure  his 
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Biography,  treasure.  This  he  proposed  to  intrust  to  the  care  of 
Polycratcs,  and  to  present  to  him  one  half  of  it.  by 
which  he  might  be  enabled  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  Polycrates,  who  ardently  desired  to 
increase  his  treasure  and  also  extend  his  dominions,  sent 
a messenger  to  Sardis.  There  a large  number  of  bags 
were  sbowu  to  him,  full  of  gold,  as  he  supposed,  but 
really  filled  with  stones,  covered  at  the  top  with  the 
precious  metal.  On  the  return  of  his  messenger,  with 
a highly  Haltering  report.  Polycrates,  eager  to  possess 
the  treasure,  set  out  for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  his  friends,  only  taking  with  him  Democedes,  a cele- 
brated physician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on  his  ar* 
rival,  Oretes  arrested  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  State; 
and,  by  that  treacherous  Satrap's  orders,  he  lost  his  life 
on  a gibbet.  Thus  ended  the  uninterrupted  prosperity 
of  Pnlycrales,  (who  li«d  probably  intellectual  accom- 
plishments superior  to  his  contemporaries,  for  Athencus 
celebrates  his  extensive  Library,)  and  thus  was  Samos 
added  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

aciui  Cambyses  had  entered  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 

the  Magian  when  he  left  Egypt  with  a design  to  return  into  Persia, 
Smerdis,  where,  as  we  have  remarked,  be  appears  never  to  have 
resided,  except  during  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  met  a herald 
sent  from  Susa  to  apprise  the  Persian  army  that  Smer- 
dis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  proclaimed  King,  and  to 
command  their  obedience.  This  revolution  had  the 
following  origin : when  Cambyses  left  Persia,  on  his 
expedition  into  Egypt,  he  committed  the  government 
of  the  Country  to  Putixithes,  one  of  the  principal  Magi, 
who  had  a brother  resembling  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus.  Patizithes  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Smer- 
dis,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  public;  and  be 
was  aware  that  the  tyranny  and  extravagancies  of 
Cambyses  had  now  become  insupportable ; he  there- 
fore ventured  lo  place  his  brother  on  the  throne,  as  the 
true  Smerdis,  and  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds,  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
Empire. 

Csmbvses  Cambyses.  though  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  a 
mortally  herald  on  such  a commission,  yet  had  the  consideration 
wounded,  to  respect  his  sacred  character ; he,  however,  strictly  ex- 
amined him.  He  also  interrogated  Prexaspe*  as  to  the 
certainty  of  his  brother's  death,  which  he  now  affected 
to  deplore,  accusing  the  deception  of  his  dream.  From 
these  inquiries,  it  fully  appeared  that  the  true  Smerdis 
was  really  dead,  and  that  the  usurper  of  the  Persian 
throne  was  Smerdis  the  Magian.  With  the  hope  of 
speedily  dispossessing  hi  in, Cambyses  ordered  the  imme- 
diate march  of  his  army  into  Persia  : that  Country, 
however,  he  was  never  more  to  see  ; for,  when  mount- 
ing hi*  horse,  his  sword  slipped  from  the  scabbard,  and 
gave  him  a mortal  wound  in  the  thigh. 

The  Egyptians  recollected  that  Cambyses  had  in- 
flicted such  a wound  on  Apis,  and  they  naturally  in- 
dulged the  belief  that  the  horrid  impiety,  as  they 
esteemed  the  action,  was  now  retaliated,  while  Cambyses 
suffered  the  just  judgment  of  their  deity.  Yet,  that  it 
was  " an  especial  judgment  from  heaven  upon  him  for 
that  fact,'*  which  seems  lo  hove  been  supposed  by  tha 
pious  and  learned  Prideaux,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive; 
oor  does  the  opinion  that  “God  hath  very  signally 
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punished  the  profanations  of  Religion  in  (be  worst  of  Cambyses. 
times, -and  under  the  worst  modes  of  heathen  idolatry,’* 
appear  worthy  of  that  author's  judgment  and  religious 
information.  (Sec  Connect,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  an.  522.) 

Cambyses,  amidst  the  cruel  and  extravagant  occu- 
pations of  his  short  reign,  had  found  leisure  to  comply 
with  some  of  the  religious  observances  of  hia  time. 

While  he  remained  in  Egypt  he  hod  sought  to  learn  bis 
future  fortunes,  by  consulting  the  Oracle  of  Buttus, 
which  was  famous  in  that  Country.  It  was  there 
revraled  to  him  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana ; and  he 
tee  ms  to  have  known  only  of  the  city  in  Media  which 
bore  that  name.  There  all  his  treasures  were  deposited 
and  there  he  expected,  from  this  answer  of  the  Oracle,  Oracle  of 
lo  die  in  his  old  age.  There  was  also  another  Ecbatana, 
in  Persia,  described,  by  Pliny,  as  a town  of  the  Magi. 

But  when  Cambyses  found  that  the  town  iu  which  ha 
lay  in  his  wounded  condition  was  also  called  Ecbatana, 

“ he  exdaimed,”  says  Herodotus,  “ This  is  certainly  the 
place  in  which  it  is  appointed  for  the  sou  of  Cyrus  to 
die."  This  Ecbatana,  in  Syria,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  situated  on  Carmel  us,  a mountain  of  Galilee, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifteen  miles  South  of 
Ptolemaie. 

Twenty  days  had  elapsed  since  Cambyses  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  wound.  He  now  summoned  around 
him  the  principal  Persians  in  his  train.  To  these  he  ex- 
plained how  he  had  been  induced  to  kill  his  brother, 
whose  death  he  bitterly  lamented.  Cambyses  next 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  courtiers  against  Smerdis  the 
Magian,  and  conjured  them  not  to  suffer  the  Empire  to 
revert  to  the  Medes,  for  the  Magian  was  of  that  nation. 

But  the  dying  advice  of  this  Prince  was  received  with 
the  inattention  which  his  life  bad  deserved.  The  Per- 
sian Nobles  attributed  it  to  nothing  but  resentment 
against  his  brother;  and  submitted  to  the  usurper, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  true  Smerdis ; especially  as 
Prexaspes,  probably  bribed  to  the  interest  of  the  Magian, 
now  varied  his  story,  and  declared  that  he  had  not 
killed  Smerdis  with  his  own  hand. 

" Cambyses,'*  says  Herodotus,  '*  bewailed  bis  mbfor-  Death  of 
tunes ; and,  when  the  Persians  saw  the  King  thus  Cambyses. 
involved  in  sorrow,  they  lore  their  garments,  and  ex- 
pressed their  grief  aloud.  After  a short  interval,  the 
bone  became  infected,  the  thigh  mortified,  and  death 
ensued.’*  *' Thus,”  adds  the  Historian,  whose  third 
book  wc  have  here  generally  followed  as  almost  our 
sole  authority,  “ died  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after 
a reign  of  seven  years  and  five  months,  leaving  no 
posterity.’* 

The  reign  of  Cambyses,  whom  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  2) 
inaccurately  describes  as  dying  at  Damascus,  has  been 
sufficiently  characterized  by  its  uniform  cruelty  and 
violence.  He  seems  to  have  possessed,  as  before 
observed,  sufficient  military  talents,  but,  if  he  had  any 
other  accomplishments,  their  memory  has  perished. 

The  son  of  Cyrus  must  always  be  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  his  father,  and  be  ranked,  in  all  faithful  History, 
among  that  too  large  assemblage  of  despotic  Princes 
who  have  lived  only  for  themselves.  His  reign,  though 
short,  was  indeed  long  enough  to  exhibit,  in  a striking 
manner,  the  mischievous  effect*  of  unlimited  power, 
especially  when  administered  by  unbridled  passion. 
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Biography.  Thb  premature  death  of  Cambyses,  which  we  have 
already  described,  the  absenee  of  the  Persian  army  from 
the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  the  incre* 
dulity  of  the  Noble*  as  to  the  death  of  Smerdis  ; all 
these  circumstance*  seemed  to  promise  the  Marian  that 
hi*  usurpation  would  be  successful,  and  that  he  might 
be  Buffered  peaceably  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  really  his  *on. 

This  usurper,  the  Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Orapastes  of  Justin,  is  named  Mnrdy*  by  AS*chy1u*,  and, 
by  Ctesias,  Spendadates.  According  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s Di$9ertation,  there  is  no  name  in  the  Persian 
Histories  of  their  Empire  by  whieh  Smerdis  Magus 
can  be  designed.  But,  as  the  learned  writer  remarks, 
the M*g)*n.  tj|ese  Histories  are  equally  silent  resfiecting  Cyrus, 
Croesus,  and  the  accession  of  Darin*  H ystaspes  by  the 
neighing  of  hi*  horse.  That  this  Smerdis  was  the  Ar- 
taxerxes  mentioned  by  Ezra  (c.  »v.)  is  affirmed  with  the 
highest  probability.  To  him,  therefore,  may  be  justly 
attributed  the  same  rigour  towards  the  Jews  which  we 
remarked  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  Cambyses. 
Both  of  them  might,  indeed,  regard  it  as  no  unpopular 
measure,  at  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  to  dis- 
countenance those  obnoxious  tributaries ; for  such  the 
sacred  laws  and  customs  of  thr  peoptr  of  God  must  have 
rendered  them  to  all  idolatrous  nations.  Hence  Pliny 
the  elder  describes  them  as  a nation  distinguished  by 
their  contempt  of  the  gods  ; §cnt  contumrlid  numinum 
inrigrtii. 

Hi# wxerify  For  the  Royal  order,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  to 

lothtf  Jews,  proceed  in  rebuilding  the  city  and  Temple,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ezra,  (iv.  7 — 24.)  Josephus  being  en- 
tirely silent  as  to  any  intercourse  between  the  Court 
of  Persia  and  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  death  of 
Cambyses  till  after  the  first  year  of  Darius.  The  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  Ezra  cannot  be  more  accurately 
described  than  in  the  following  narrative  which  Dr. 
Pndeaux  has  collected  from  the  Sacred  Historian : 

**  As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  was  settled  in  the  Kingdom, 
afier  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Samaritans  wrote 
a letter  to  him,  selling  forth,  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
building their  city  and  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; that  they 
having  been  always  a rebellious  people,  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
finished  that  Work,  they  would  withdraw  their  obe- 
dience from  the  King,  and  pay  no  more  toll  nor  tribute, 
wh  ich  might  give  an  occasion  for  all  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine to  revolt  also,  and  the  King  be  excluded  from 
having  any  more  portion  on  that  side  the  river  Eu- 
phrates; and  for  the  truth  of  what  they  had  informed 
him  of,  as  to  the  rebellious  temper  of  that  people,  they 
referred  him  to  the  record*  of  his  predecessors,  wherein 
they  desired  search  might  be  made  concerning  thi* 
matter.  On  the  receipt  of  this  tetter,  examination 
being  made,  according  to  the  purport  of  it,  into  the 
records  of  former  times,  concerning  the  behaviour  of 
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the  Jews  under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  Empires.  j)ftrjus. 
and  it  being  found  in  (hem  with  what  valuin'  they  had 
long  defended  themselves,  and  with  what  difficulty  they 
were  at  length  reduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  an  order 
was  issued  forth  to  prohibit  them  from  proceeding  any 
further,  aod  sent  to  the  Samaritans  to  see  H put  in  exe- 
cution, who  immediately,  on  the  receipt  thereof,  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and,  having  exhibited  their  order  to 
the  Jews,  made  them  desiet,  by  force  and  power,  from 
going  on  any  further  with  the  work  of  tlie  house ; so  it 
wholly  ceased  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  King  of 
Persia,  for  about  the  space  of  two  jears.”  {('.onnrci, 
pt.  i.  b.  iii.)  Dr.  Pndeaux  justly  concludes  that  this 
rigorous  decree  was  not  a little  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Artaxerxes  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi, 
which  held  the  Jew*  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  This 
Magian,  though  thus  ungracious  to  the  Jews,  had  the 
policy  to  conciliate  the  other  nations  which  composed 
the  Persian  Empire.  " He  commenced  his  reign,”  Rays  His  general 
Herodotus,  "by  publishing  everywhere  an  edict,  which 
exempted  hi*  subjects,  tor  the  space  of  three  years, 
both  from  tribute  and  military  service ; and  also  dis- 
tinguished the  various  dependents  on  hi*  power  by  great 
munificence.’’  He  appear*  to  have  *o  well  succeeded 
in  these  attempt*  to  conciliate,  that,  according  to  the 
same  Historian.  “he  was  seriously  regretted,  after  his 
death,  by  all  the  inhabitant*  of  Asia,  except  the  Per- 
sians.” These  would  be  likely  enough  to  indulge  a 
national  antipathy,  because  the  Magian  was  n Mede. 

The  usurper  also  married  the  wives  of  Cambyses  lor  the 
obvious  purpose  of  giving  plausibility  to  his  pretension*; 
but  this  circumstance  proved  the  speedy  occasion  of  his 
ruin. 

We  found  the  Nobles,  who  attended  the  last  hours  of  Conapirsey 
Cambyses,  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  "f  l^e 
the  dying  Prince,  that  his  brolher  had  really  ascended  ^^les. 
the  throne.  With  this  conviction  they  appear  to  have 
returned  to  the  Capital.  Among  these  Nohles  was 
Otanes,  the  son  of  PharnaspeB.  a Persian  distinguished 
by  his  rank  and  fortune;  he  was  the  first  who  sus- 
pected that  the  reputed  Smerdis  was  not  the  ton  of 
Cyrus,  from  the  extreme  caution  which  he  displayed 
by  never  venturing  to  remove  from  the  citadel,  or  to 
invite  any  of  the  Nobles  into  his  presence.  Otanc*  had 
a daughter  named  Phmdyma,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  married  to  Cambyses,  and  had  now  become  the 
wife  of  his  successor.  The  father  inquired  of  bis 
daughter  if  the  percon  with  whom  she  cohabited  were 
the  son  of  Cyrus?  She  replied,  that  *he  had  never 
seen  that  Prince;  nor  had  she  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  her  present  husband.  Otanes  then  referred 
his  daughter  to  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
also  been  married  to  Cambyses,  to  learn  whether  the 
person  with  whom  they  now  cohabited  was  her  brother. 

But  this  satisfaction  could  not  be  procured,  a*  the 
usurper,  among  other  precautions,  had  kept  his  wives 
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Biography,  strictly  apart  Otanes  now  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  attempt  an  hazardous  experiment.  The  Magiun, 
for  some  great  crime,  had,  during  the  life  of  Cyrus, 
been  deprived  of  his  ears.  As  this  circumstance  would 
serve  to  settle  tl»«  question  of  the  usurpation,  Phcedyma 
was  urged  to  make  the  discovery,  whether  he  were 
the  true  or  the  pretended  Smerdis,  when  next  called  to 
her  husband  s bed.  “ As  soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a pro- 
found sleep  she  tried  to  touch  his  ears,  and  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  he  had  none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
she  gave  intelligence  to  her  father.” 

Otanes  immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to 
two  Nobles,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  who  had 
indeed  suspected  the  imposture.  They  now  agreed 
that  each  should  choose  a friend,  to  whom  they  might 
Resolution  “fely  intrust  the  important  secret.  To  these  six  Con- 
or Darius.  federates  was  presently  joined  Darius,  who  was  named 
Ochus  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  had 
opportunely  arrived  from  Persia,  where  hia  father, 
1 f y sins  pcs,  was  Governor;  and  indeed  he  came  to 
Susa  with  a full  conviction  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
Magian,  and  a design  to  accomplish  his  immediate 
destruction.  To  this  he  warmly  urged  his  associates ; 
opposing  the  caution  of  Otanes,  who  would  have  first 
strengthened  their  party.  But  Darius  was  inflexible, 
and  threatened  that  if  the  day  were  suffered  to  pass 
without  executing  their  purpose,  he  would  not  wait  to 
be  betrayed  to-morrow,  but  would  immediately  disclose 
to  the  Magian  the  whole  conspiracy.  Gobryas,  another 
of  the  confederates,  whose  daughter  Darius  had  married, 
now  seconded  his  ardour,  and  his  sentiments  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction. 

Pnx&tpes.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  two 
Magi,  Patiziihes  and  the  pretended  Smerdis,  sought  to 
engage  the  good  offices  of  Prexaspes,  whom  that  His- 
torian unaccouulably  describes  as  ‘‘a  man  who,  through 
every  period  of  his  life,  merited  esteem."  Of  what 
description  must  have  been  his  admirers,  some  passages 
in  the  biography  of  Cambyses  sufficiently  discover. 
Yet  the  peculiar  outrage  which  he  hod  suffered  from 
that  frantic  Prince,  hy  the  murder  of  his  son,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  inspired  Prexaspes  with  hos- 
tility to  the  whole  limine  of  Cyrus.  The  two  Magi 
commanded  the  attendance  of  this  flexible  courtier,  in 
the  citadel,  where  they  had  secured  themselves,  and 
first  exacted  from  him  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  deceit 
they  hud  practised.  Then  having,  as  they  fondly 
imagined,  bribed  him  to  their  purpose,  by  the  promise  of 
munificent  rewards,  they  proposed  to  assemble  the 
people  around  the  tower  of  the  royal  residence,  whence 
he  should  declare  aloud  that  it  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  now  occupied  the  throne. 

Hit  ilecla-  "Prexaspes  hating  consented  to  their  proposal,  the 
ruiUm  ami  Maui  assembled  the  people,  and  sent  him  to  harangue 
them  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Utterly  regardless  of 
their  instructions,  he  first  recounted  the  genealogy  of 
Cyrus  fVorn  Achtemencs  ; and  when  he  arrived  at  Cyrus 
himself,  he  enumerated  the  favours  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  Persians.  Prexaspes  then  proceeded  to 
discover  the  truth  which  he  had  long  concealed,  from 
the  danger  of  revealing  the  transaction,  but  which  was 
now  forced  from  him.  He,  at  length,  assured  the 
people  that  he  had  actually  slain  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
1 yrua,  and  that  the  persons  now  governing  were  the 
Magi.  Then,  after  lavishing  imprecations  on  the  Per- 
sians unless  they  determined  to  recover  the  Empire, 
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and  take  vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  lie  threw  himself 
headlong  from  the  tower”  Thus  died  Prexaspes, 
greater  than  he  had  Jived;  though,  as  Larcher  has 
remarked  in  the  following  passages,  where  he  contrasts 
and  accounts  for  the  various  conduct  of  this  courtier,  he 
might  have  dosed  his  life  more  nobly  than  by  a hor- 
rible suicide. 

On  this  self-destruction  of  Prexaspes  the  learned 
writer  just  mentioned,  whom  every  inquirer  into  Ancient 
History  would  wish  to  accompany,  thus  ably  philoso- 
phizes : Comment  concilier  cell*  action  mdle  ci  vi~ 
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menu:  homme  an  despott  dr*  Pent*  I Jci,  quelle  enrrgie!  465. 

Ltk,  quelle  baucsse!  Un  homme  assez  fort  pour  at  Remarks. 
tuer  dans  une  pareille  circontlance,  ei  par  un  motif 
auui  noble,  a-t-it  pu  voir  dt  sangfroid  tgorger  tnjutte- 
fnenl  ton  Jilt,  et  louer  luchemcnt  I’adrcue  du  meur • 
trier  / La  mauvaite.  education , V habitude  du  joug.  le 
detpotisme  peuvent  comprimer  le  report ; mait,  loin  dt 
$e  delruire , sou verd  ce  report  reagit  ate c une  force  irre- 
sistible. Detd  ce*  conlrarielet  dans  le  mem  homme, 
ce  melange  dt  bauesse  et  de  grandeur , dont,  sans  cr/a , 
on  a peine  a rendrt  compte.  jttec  des  pri napes, 

Prexaspes  se  seroit  rendu  redoutable  au  lyran  sous 
Uquel  it  pit  oil  sans  tnurtnurer : avee  des  prindpes,  le 
rnemc,  au  lieu  de  se  tuer,  auroit  prbvenu  tea  sept  con* 
jure*.  Hcrodote,  iii.  318.  (llow  can  we  reconcile  this 
bold  and  daring  action  with  the  abject  arid  dastardly 
answer  of  the  same  man  to  the  Persian  despot?  In 
the  one  case  what  intrepidity!  In  the  other  what  base- 
ness * A man  of  sufficient  fortitude  to  kill  himself  in 
such  a manner,  and  for  such  a noble  purpose,  could  yet 
behold  without  emotion  the  murder  of  his  innocent 
child,  and  even  basely  praise  the  skill  of  the  murderer  ! 

An  ill  education,  habits  of  servility,  despotism, — these 
may,  indeed,  repress  the  spring  of  honourable  action, 
but,  so  far  from  its  being  destroyed,  that  spring  will 
often  recover  its  elasticity,  and  act  again  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  iufluence  of  just  principles  would 
have  made  Prexaspes  the  dread  of  the  tyrant,  to  whom 
he  tamely  submitted  without  a murmur.  With  these 
principles,  instead  of  killing  himself,  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  deed  of  the  seven  conspirators.) 

The  dying  declaration  of  Prexaspes,  joined  to  the  Tha  ctm*pi- 
discovery  made  by  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  could  not  at” 
fail  to  convince  the  people  of  the  usurpation  ot  the 
Magian,  and  his  reign  must  have  soon  terminated,  even  ‘ ^ 
if  the  daring  entrrprizc  of  the  seven  conspirators  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Herodotus  assert*,  ami  seems  to 
have  been  followed  implicitly  by  those  who  have 
written  after  him,  that  these  conspirators  were  ignorant 
of  what  had  passed  at  the  tower  of  Susa,  till  they 
learned  the  fate  of  Prexaspes  on  their  passage  to  the 
citadel.  The  Historian  adds,  that  “ they  withdrew  for 
awhile  to  deliberate.”  Otanes  projwsed  to  defer  the 
enterprise ; but  Darius  urged  its  immediate  execution. 

"They  were  still  divided  in  opinion,  when  they  observed 
seven  poir  of  hawks,  who  pursued  two  pair  of  vultures, 
and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  their  beaks  and  claws." 

The  conspirators  accepted  the  omen,  and  advanced  to 
the  palace  ; but  their  previous  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
Prexaspes  is  as  improbable  as  the  marvellous  tale,  so 
consonant  with  ancient  superstition,  which  it  served  to 
introduce.  Must  not  the  order  for  assembling  the 
populace  have  been  a matter  ol  public  notoriety?  And 
would  the  conspirators  fail  to  place  some  one  in  the 
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Biography.  crowd,  where  they  might  themselves  decline  to  appear, 
to  bring  the  earliest  notice  of  the  result?  It  was  pro- 
From  bably  on  such  information,  that,  “after  imploring  the 
A*  M-  aid  of  the  gods,  they  proceeded  instantly  to  attack  the 
31&3.  Magi,”  during  the  first  moments  of  their  constemution. 
b.  c.  The  devoted  Tyrants  were  deliberating  on  the  con- 
521.  duct  they  should  observe  in  this  extremity  of  their 
to  affairs,  when  the  conspirators,  having  awed  the  outer 
a.  m.  guards  by  their  rank,  and  slain  the  eunuchs  who  op- 
3147.  past'd  their  further  progress,  were  rushing  towards  the 
~ inner  a|rartinent*.  The  brothers,  hearing  the  cries  of 
485  eunuchs,  and  presently  ascertaining  the  occasion  of 

the  tumult,  determined  on  a resolute,  though  hopeless 
b £rius  On«  of  them  armed  himself  with  a bow,  which. 

* as  the  conspirators  pressed  on  him,  became  useless,  and 

he  fled  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  other  seized  a 
lance,  with  which  he  wounded  Aspaihines  in  the  thigh, 
and  deprived  Intaphernes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  but  pre- 
sently fell  in  the  unequal  combat  Smerdis.  who  had 
fled  unarmed,  was  pursued  by  Darius  and  Gobryas  into 
a dark  apartment.  The  latter  seized  him  round  the  waist, 
when  Darius  feared  to  aim  a thrust  at  him,  lest  he  should 
destroy  his  friend.  “ Strike,'*  said  Gobryas,  “ though 
you  kill  both!”  Darius  obeyed,  and  run  his  sword 
through  the  Magian.  The  two  wounded  conspirators 
remained  to  guard  the  citadel.  Their  five  companions 
sallied  forth  into  the  city,  making  violent  outcries,  and 
exposing  in  their  hands  the  bloody  heads  of  tire  Magi. 
The  sect  of  The  people,  informed  of  what  had  been  achieved,  and 
ti»*  Magi  0f  ||lc  Magian  imposture,  of  which,  however,  the  last 
nuuisacml.  wort|s  0f  Prexaspes  had  sufficiently  apprized  them,  be- 
came irritated  against  the  whole  sect,  and  determined  to 
follow  the  bloody  example  of  the  conspirators.  They 
pul  to  the  sword  every  one  of  the  Mngi  who  came  in 
their  way,  and  night  alone  prevented  their  utter  extirpa- 
tion. Herodotus  adds,  that  M the  Persians  solemnly 
observe  that  day  as  one  of  their  grandest  festivals.  They 
cull  it  Magaphonia,  or  the  " Slaughter  of  the  Magi." 
On  that  day  none  of  the  sect  is  permitted  to  appear  in 
public.*’ 

IMibcra-  No  revolution  was  ever  more  complete  and  undisputed 
tioa*  of  the  than  that  which  ended  the  reign  of  eight  months  which 
eooipinir  have  been  assigned  to  Smerdis  the  Magian ; a royalty 
which  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a splendid  imprison- 
ment. After  five  days,  the  conspirators,  who  had  no 
further  use  for  weapon1*,  met  together  to  deliberate  on 
the  future  government  of  the  Empire.  Herodotus,  on 
this  occasion,  attributes  to  these  rough  soldiers  remarks 
worthy  of  philosophical  politicians,  on  three  different 
forms  of  government — democracy,  aristocracy  or  oli- 
garchy, and  a monarchy.  He  describe*  Otnnes  con- 
tending most  tenaciously  for  the  first  and  popular  form 
of  government;  and  he  seems  to  have  pursued  his  con- 
victions upon  the  point  with  much  personal  disinterested- 
ness. Megabysus  contended  for  the  second,  and  Darius 
for  the  third.  This  last  opinion  being  approved  by  four 
out  of  the  seven  conspirators,  a monarchy  was  the 
government  adopted,  or  rather  continued,  for  the  Persian 
Empire.  Otanes,  without  further  opposition,  protested, 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  against  being  subjected  to 
the  will  of  a Sovereign;  and  Herodotus  adds,  that  when 
he  wrote  hi*  History,  the  family  of  Otanes  was  the  only 
one  which  retained  its  liberty,  on  condition  of  not  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  the  Country.  This  liberty,  probably, 
was  only  an  exemption  from  personal  service*  at  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign  ; for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  ot1  er 
vou  rx. 
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independence  which  would  consist  with  the  described  Darius, 
submission.  v— - ' 

Otanes  thus  declining  to  have  any  concern  in  the 
election  of  a King,  his  six  companions  consulted  how 
best  to  accomplish  their  design.  “ It  was  agreed  upon, 
as  a preliminary,  that  whoever  of  them  became  King, 
there  should,  every  year,  in  honour  of  Otanes,  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  to  his  descendants  for  ever,  a Median 
habit,  and  that  he  should  also  receive  such  presents  as 
the  Persians  deemed  most  honourable.  These  distinc- 
tions were  awarded  to  him  because  he  projected  the 
deposition  of  the  Magian.  and  took  the  first  steps 
towards  the  execution  of  the  design.  For  themselves, 
they  mutually  agreed  that  each  should  have  access  to  Th**1  n»u- 
the  royal  palace  without  the  ceremony  of  being  an-  J^**1*** 
nounced,  except  when  the  King  was  in  the  company  of 
his  wife;  and  that  the  King  should  not  take  a wife  but 
from  the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators.**  These 
preliminaries  being  adjusted  for  their  mutual  advantage 
and  security,  14  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning  at 
sun-rt.se,  and  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  the  first  should 
he  made  King.”  The  Persians  adored  the  rising  sun, 
and  probably  some  homage  to  that  deity  was  designed 
by  the  conspirators  when  they  agreed  to  assemble  at  his 
rising.  Whether  their  determination,  by  the  neighing 
of  the  horse,  had  any  religious  reference,  is  not  so  dear. 

Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  1’Abbtf  Brotier,  in 
bis  remarks  on  Tacitus,  (Dr  nioribu*  Grrm.  $.  x.)  where 
that  Historian  Imd  attributed  to  the  ancient  Germans  a 
disposition  to  draw  presages  and  warnings  from  the 
actions  of  the  horse.  Proprium  geniit,  equorum  quoqve 
pr<e*ngia  ac  mo n Hut  experiri. 

Herodotus  here  introduces  a story  respecting  the 
contrivance  of  Darius’s  groom  to  procure  the  Empire 
for  his  master,  on  which,  as  before  remarked,  the  Persian 
Historians  ore  silent.  He  says,  “ The  next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  according  to  their  agreement,  they  assem- 
bled on  horseback.  As  they  traversed  the  suburbs, 
when  they  came  to  the  place  whither  the  night  before  a 
mare  had  been  brought  to  the  horse  of  Darius,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  neigh.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
thunder  and  lightning,  although  the  sky  was  quite  clear. 

These  signs  appearing  to  signify  the  favour  of  heaven  to 
Darius,  served  that  Prince  for  an  inauguration.  The 
other  Noblemen  immediately  dismounted,  fell  prostrate 
at  his  Icet,  und  hailed  dim  King/*  Herodotus  relates, 
that  Darius  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he 
commanded  u the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  with 
this  inscription:  Darius,  son  of  Hyslaspes,  obtained 
the  sovereignly  of  Persia  by  the  sagacity*  of  his  horse 
(whose  name  was  inserted)  and  the  ingenuity  of 
jEbares,  his  groom.’* 

Darius,  whose  original  name,  as  we  before  remarked,  Areewion 
was  Ochus,  had  reached  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  of  D«riaa. 
age  when  he  had  thu*  the  good  fortune  to  be  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Persia;  a name  which  then  comprehended 
by  fur  the  greatest  part  of  that  portion  of  Asia  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  Age  of  Herodotus.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  will  appear  in  another  place  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Zoroaster.  This  noble  Persian  was 
of  the  Race  of  Achamcncs,  and  consequently  a relation 
of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  attended  in  all  his  wars,  ami  was 
by  him  appointed  Governor  of  Persia.  In  ihc  writing* 
of  the  modem  Persian*  he  i*  named  Loraspb,  and  his 
son  Uo’htusph- 

Darius,  a*  we  have  seen,  while  a private  Nobleman,  Hi*  wives, 
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Biography,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gobrra*,  his  daring  asso- 
dale  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  Magian*.  To  this 
r0TO  wife  he  added,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  two 
**  *‘  daughters  of  Cyrus — Atonal,  who  hod  been  the  wife  of 

' her  brother  Cambyses,  nnd  afterwards  of  the  Magian, 

u c.  and  Artyalona,  who  hod  never  been  married,  and  who 
581.  became  the  most  favoured  of  his  wive*.  He  also  married 
t*»  Pormys,  the  daughter  of  Srtierdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and 
a.  M.  Phcedyma,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  detected  the 
3417.  Magian. 

^~~Cm  Having  strengthened  himself  by  these  marriages,  he 
465.  proceeded  to  divide  the  Empire  into  twenty  govern- 
Divmon  of  ,nc,,ts*  cac^  having  n Satrap,  by  whom  he  collected  an 
the  Em  pirn,  annual  tribute.  Among  these  Satrapies,  the  Holy 
' Land  was  comprehended  in  a large  district,  which 
formed  the  fifth.  It  is  merely  named  by  Herodotus  as 
the  Syrian  Palestine.  Had  he,"  says  Major  Rennell, 
“ been  endued  with  a prophetic  spirit,  to  have  foreseen 
that  from  Palestine  there  was  to  arise  a light  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  men  to  the  highest  state  of  happiness 
that  this  world  affords,  by  humanizing  them,  and 
making  them  fitter  for  the  purposes  of  Society ; and, 
moreover,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  a better  state  here- 
after ; he  would  have  thought  it  a spot  of  much  more 
importance  than  he  attaches  to  it."  (Geog.  p.  247.) 
Annual  The  annual  revenue  drawn  from  these  Satrapies, 
revenue*.  Roliin  computes  at  forty-four  millions  of  livres,  or  not 
quite  two  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Gibhon.  from  a com 
parison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus,  (h.  i.  c.  182,  and 
b.  iii.  c.  88,  96,)  conjecture*  that  “the  monarch  might 
annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon 
the  people."  From  these  imposts  were  exempted  the 
Province  of  Persia,  the  Ethiopians  bordering  on  Egypt, 
whom  C ambyses  subdued,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nyssa, 
sacred  to  Bacchus;  who,  instead  of  paying  any  specific 
taxes,  each  made  nn  annual  present. 

As  to  ail  the  other  Provinces,  Darius  ascertained  the 
tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connecting  sometimes 
many  neighbouring  nations  into  one  district ; and  some- 
times passing  over  many  which  were  adjacent,  nnd 
forming  one  government  of  various  remote  and  scattered 
nations.  During  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  his  800,  there 
were  no  specified  tributes,  but  present*!  were  made  to 
the  Sovereign.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, though  it  ill  agrees  with  the  unusual  forbearance, 
as  to  the  exaction  of  the  regular  tribute,  which  we  have 
ascribed,  on  his  authority,  to  the  Magian  usurper.  The 
Historian  adds,  that,  in  these  innovation*:,  Darius  seemed 


Revolt 
of  Into* 
pherae*. 


to  design  only  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  that,  as 
Cambyses  had  been  negligent  and  severe,  while  Cyrus 
had  discovered  n gentle  disposition,  studying  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  the  Persians  called  Darius  a merchant, 
Cambyses  a despot,  and  Cyrut  a parent.  Yet  the  mo- 
deration of  Darius,  in  the  exaction  of  these  imposts,  is 
thus  applauded  by  Plutarch  : “ When  be  laid  a tax  upon 
his  subjects,  he  summoned  his  lieutenants,  and  asked 
them  whether  the  tax  were  burdensome?  When  they 
told  him  it  was  moderate,  he  ordered  them  to  collect 
half  as  much  as  was  at  first  demanded."  {Apoth.  ad 
tHl£) 

Soon  after  Darius  had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  he 
was  alarmed  by  apprehensions  of  a revolt  against  hi* 
authority.  Intapherue9,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators, 
attempted  to  enter  the  royal  palace,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  stipulation  ior  free  intercourse  with  the 


King.  He  was  stopped  by  the  keeper  of  the  gate*  and  Darius, 
an  officer  of  the  Court,  because  the  King  was  in  the 
company  of  one  of  his  wives.  Inlaphernes,  regarding 
this  interruption  as  a mere  excuse,  drew  hia  sword,  and 
cut  off  their  ears  and  noses ; then,  with  hi*  horse's 
bridle,  tying  them  together,  he  left  them  ui  that  mangled 
condition.  Thus  they  presented  themselves  before  the 
King,  and  related  the  conduct  of  Inlaphernea. 

The  monarch,  suspecting  some  concert  among  the 
conspirators,  and  that  this  attempt  to  enter  the  palace  so 
unseasonably  was  part  of  an  extended  project  of  rebel- 
lion, sent  for  the  rest  of  his  former  companion*  sepa- 
rately, hut  found  no  ground  of  accusation  against  any 
of  them.  “ When  he  was  thus  convinced,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, “ that  there  was  no  concert  between  the  con- 
spirators, still  apprehending  that  Iniaphernes  would 
revolt,  and  also  suspecting  his  connections,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  seized,  with  his  sons  and  all  his  family. 

They  were  put  in  irons,  and  condemned  to  dic.H 

The  wife  of  Inlaphernes,  whose  freedom  from  arrest 
on  this  occasion  is  certainly  a very  improbable  circum- 
stance, now  appears  to  have  appealed  incessantly  to  the 
compassion  of  the  King,  presenting  herself  for  that 
purpose  before  the  royal  palace.  Darius,  at  length, 
moved  by  her  importunity,  granted  her  the  life  arid 
liberty  of  any  one  of  her  family  whom  she  would  chouse. 

This  wife  and  mother  now  neglected  to  save  her  own 
immediate  family,  and  requested  the  preservation  of  her 
brother;  alleging  to  the  astonished  King,  that  she 
might  have  another  husband  and  other  children,  but,  as 
her  parents  were  dead,  she  could  not  have  another 
brother.  Writh  this  strange  preference,  of  which  an 
instance  may  also  be  found  ill  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 

Darius  is  Maid  to  have  been  so  much  gratified,  that  he 
pardoned  her  brother,  and  also  her  eldest  son.  Iuta- 
phernes  and  the  rest  of  his  family  were  immediately 
executed.  Thus  speedily  perished  one  of  the  brave 
conspirators,  by  the  power  which  he  had  contributed 
to  raise.  The  cruelty  of  luiapheme*  was,  indeed,  not 
ill  requited,  and  it  sufficiently  discovers  the  rude  and 
worse  than  brutal  manner*  of  the  Age:  but  whether 
this  royal  counsellor,  with  his  unhappy,  and,  *o  fur  us 
appears,  unoffending  family,  became  the  viciiui  of  the 
ju»t  apprehensions  or  the  unfounded  jealousy  of  hia 
former  companion,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

In  our  account  of  Cambyses  (p.  349)  we  have  men-  foroltof 
lioned  the  conduct  of  Orctcs,  Governor  of  Snrd.s.  who  Gate*, 
basely  put  to  death  Polycratcs,  and  seized  up«*n  his 
island  of  Samos.  This,  as  his  conduct  soon  discovered, 
was  not  designed  to  extend  the  Persian  Empire,  but  io 
aggrandize  himself.  Taking  advantage  of  the  r.  taxed 
royal  authority  during  the  short  period  of  the  Magian 
usurpation,  he  put  to  death  Mitrohates.  the  Governor  of 
Dascylium,  and  hia  son ; the  father  having  formerly 
offended  him.  Both  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia. 

Oretes  also  ordered  the  assassination  of  a messenger 
sent  to  him  from  Darius.  The  King  determined  to 
punish  the  Governor  of  Sardis  for  these  and  other 
enormities.  Yet,  as  he  was  a Satrap  of  very  extensive 
power,  (for  he  ruled  over  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  !•  nia, 
and  had  regularly  a guard  of  a thousand  men.)  Dm  in* 
resolved  to  proceed  by  stratagem,  rather  than  by  open 
force.  He  assembled  his  Nobles,  and  asked  which  of 
them  would  undertake  to  bring  live  body  of  Circles, 
dead  or  alive.  Thirty  Persians  offered  themselves  to 
Ibis  huxurdous  service ; but  a*  only  one  could  be  em- 
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Biography.  ployed,  tile  decision  whs  made  hy  lot,  and  it  fell  on 
Ba^aic*.  the  son  of  Artonles  He  proceeded  in  Sordi*, 
Fruai  furn»*hed  with  letter*  of  different  description*,  which  he 
**•  might  employ  s*  they  best  suited  his  purpose.  They 
3493.  werc  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province.  Those 
B Ca  lie  first  delivered  contained  some  general  instructions, 
5*21.  which  had  no  reference  to  the  reul  purpose  of  his  mis* 
to  aion.  When  he  found  that  these  letters  from  the  King 

A.  M.  were  treated  with  respect,  u he  delivered  one  to  this 

3447.  effect : * Persians,  King  Durius  forbids  you  to  serve 
any  longer  as  guards  to  Orete*.*  In  a moment  they 
485  threw  down  their  urms."  Ragieos  now  ventured  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  his  commission,  and  “ put  into  the 
hands  ol  the  Secretory  a letter  couched  in  these  terms: 
1 King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  who  are  at 
Sardis  to  put  Orctes  to  death.'  The  guards  imme- 
diately drew  their  swords  and  killed  him.  Thus  waa 
the  death  of  Polycraics  of  Samos  revenged  ou  Oretes 
the  Persian." 

IVmocedet  Soon  afier  this  transaction,  a circumstance  occurred 
rha  Pby>  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  ol  the  important 
aician.  events  with  which  it  was  connected.  Darius  had  in- 
jured his  foot,  when  leaping  from  hi*  horse,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  diversion  of  the  chase.  The  Egyptian 
Physicians  at  his  Court  tried  their  utmost  art,  but  only 
aggravated  the  malady.  It  was  now  recollected  that 
there  was  a Physician  among  the  slaves  of  Oretes,  who 
hod  been  brought  to  Susa,  with  the  rest  of  that  Gover- 
nor's effkctat  lor  men  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
slavery  have  been  usually  regarded  as  thinga  rather  thun 
as  peraona.  This  slave  was  Democedes  of  Crolonu, 
whom  wc  mentioned,  in  the  biography  of  Cambyse*, 
(p.  350.)  as  having  accompanied  PoKcrotes  when  he 
took  his  fatal  journey  to  Sardis.  “ He  was  brought 
before  the  King."  says  Herodotus,  “ in  chains,  and 
covered  with  rags."  Darius  inquired  if  he  was  skilled 
in  Medicine.  This  he  refused  to  confess,  lest  he  should 
be  detained  in  the  King’s  service,  and  never  suffered  to 
revisit  his  home.  Darius,  suspecting  that  he  dissembled, 
determined  to  put  him  to  the  queation,  and  bade  hia 
attendants  produce  the  instruments  of  torture.  Demo- 
cede*  now  re-assumed  his  true  character,  and,  by  hit 
applications,  speedily  recovered  the  King.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  cure,  Darius  granted  him  the  pardon  of 
the  Egyptian  Physicians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
(lib.  iii,  c.  132,)  were  barbarously  condemned  to  cruci- 
fixion. because  they  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to  heal 
the  King’s  malady.  He  also  presented  him  with  two 
pairs  of  fetters  of  gold.  Upon  which  Democedes  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  King,  whether,  in  return  for  hia  re- 
aloring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his  calamity. 
The  King  was  delighted  with  the  reply.  He  now 
ordered  that  Democedes  should  be  introduced  to  hia 
wives  as  “ the  man  who  had  restored  the  King  to  life." 
By  every  one  of  these  he  was  munificently  rewarded. 

This  celebrated  Physician  had  a sumptuous  house 
provided  for  him  at  Susa,  a place  at  the  royal  tables, 
and  every  thing  he  could  desire,  but  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning into  Greece.  That  liberty  he  gained  by  means 
of  Darius's  Queen,  Atosaa,  whom  he  cured  of  a very 
desperate  disorder,  and  from  whom  he  had  previously 
exacted  a promise  that  she  would  promote  his  favourite 
object.  Atossa.  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  also  de- 
sirous that  the  King  should  extend  his  dominions  by 
making  a conquest  of  Greece.  *'  I wish,”  says  stye,  “ to 
have  in  my  service  women  of  Sparta,  Argos,  Athens, 


and  Corinth,  of  whom  I have  heard  so  much.’'  For  Bsrius. 
such  worthy  objects  have  mankind  been  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  war  l 

Darius,  as  the  result  of  this  conversation  with  At  ossa, 
appointed  fifteen  Persians,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
to  accompany  Democedes,  whom  he  loaded  with  pre- 
sents and  entreated  to  return.  The  Persians,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  guide,  were  especially  to  examine 
every  part  of  the  Grecian  coast.  From  Sidun  they 
sailed  to  Greece  in  two  triremes,  and  a larger  vessel 
containing  valuable  stores.  Having  visiter!  the  princi- 
pal Grecian  cities,  they  passed  over  to  Tarentum,  in 
Italy.  There,  to  ei>courage  the  escape  of  Democedes, 
the  helms  of  the  vessels  were  taken  away,  and  the 
Persians  detained  as  spies.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Physician  proceeded  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Milo  the  wrestler;  of  which  marriage  he 
desired  the  Persians  to  inform  their  master.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wealth 
ond  reputation. 

The  Persians  were  now  liberated,  aud  the  helms  of 
their  vessels  restored.  They  sailed  to  Crotona.  where 
they  endeavoured  to  seise  Democedes,  and  in  vain  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  given  up,  as  a subject  of  the 
King.  Thus  deprived  of  their  conductor,  they  aban- 
doned the  further  survey  of  Greece.  On  their  return, 
being  forced  by  contrary  wiuda  on  Japygia,  now  Cape 
di  Leuca,  tltey  were  made  slaves,  but  ransomed  ami 
sent  home  to  Darius  by  Gillus,  an  exile  from  Tarentum. 

Such,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  adventures  of 
*'  the  first  Persians  who,  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  state  of  Greece,  passed  over  thither  from  Asia.” 

About  this  period,  in  the  third  year  of  Darius,  theparoorof 
transactions  of  his  reign  have  a very  important  connec-  Darius  to 
tiou  with  llie  Sacred  History.  The  Jews  hud  resumed  tbs  Jews, 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  their 
city,  works  which  we  have  seen  suspended  by  the 
rigorous  prohibitions  of  Cambyse*  and  the  Magian. 

On  the  accession  of  Darius,  they  werc  at  first  inattentive 
to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  suffered  for 
their  neglect  by  the  failure  of  their  vintage  and  harvest. 

At  length,  being  divinely  warned  by  the  Prophet  Hag- 
gai,  they  zealously  applied  themselves  to  the  work, 
which  their  inveterate  foes  the  Samaritans  again  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct.  But  Talnai,  the  Satrap  who 
governed  Syria  and  Palestine,  appears,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  have  acted  the  part  of  a just  and  prudent 
magistrate.  He  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  de- 
manded of  the  Jews  by  what  authority  they  acted. 

On  their  producing  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  wrote 
to  Darius,  who  ordered  that  search  should  be  made  for 
the  original  decree,  which  was  found  among  the  ar- 
chives in  the  palace  of  Ecbeluna,  or,  as  Ezra  names  it, 

“ Achmatha,  the  palace  that  is  in  the  Province  of  the 
Medea."  This  original  decree  agreeing  with  the  copy 
which  the  Jews  had  produced  as  the  justification  of 
their  conduct,  Darius  ordered  that  it  should  be  again 
published.  He  ulso  decreed  the  restoration  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  spoiled 
the  former  Temple  ; and  that  resources  for  carrying  on 
the  work  should  be  dispensed  to  the  Jews  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Province,  *4  that  they  may  offer  sacri- 
fices of  sweet,  savour  unto  the  God  of  heaven  ; and  pray 
for  the  life  of  the  King  and  of  his  sons."  If  any  one 
obstructed  the  work,  timber  was  to  be  taken  down  from 
his  own  house  to  construct  a gibbet  on  which  he  should 
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Biography,  he  hanged,  and  his  house  be  demolished.  (Ezra,  ch.  v.) 

Prideaux  (pi.  i.  b.  Hi.)  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  the 
From  learned  L'ghtfoot,  ( Of  the  Temple,  c.  3,)  that  "the 
a.  m.  decree  having  been  granted  by  Darius,  at  his  palace  in 
34S3.  Shushan,  (or  Su*a,  os  the  Greeks  call  the  place,)  in  re* 
membrauce  hereof.  Ihe  Eastern  gate  in  the  outer  wall 
521*  *l,e  Temple  was,  from  this  time,  called  the  gate  of 
l0  * Shushan,  and  a picture  and  draught  of  that  city  was 

a.  m.  portrayed  in  sculpture  over  it,  and  there  continued  till 
3447.  l&Pt  destruction  of  that  Temple  by  the  Romans.” 

— The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  circumstances 

b.  c.  by  which  the  Jews  obtained  these  royal  favours  ma- 
4S&.  terially  differs  from  the  Sacred  History.  According  to 

Jo«ephu»’a  the  Jewish  Historian,  in  his  Antiquities,  (bb  si.  c.  8,) 
account.  u DftrjUH<  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  was  a private 
man,  had  made  a tow  to  God,  that  if  he  came  to  be 
King,  he  would  send  all  the  vessels  of  God  which  were 
in  Babylon  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.”  He  adds, 
that  " Zorobabel  came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem ; for 
there  had  been  an  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
King,1*  who  made  him  one  of  his  body-guards. 

The  Historian  proceeds  to  relate  that,  **  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Darius  feasted  those  which  were  about 
him,  and  those  born  in  his  house,  with  the  Rulers  of 
the  Medes,  and  Princes  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Top- 
archs  of  India  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  Generals  of  the 
armies  of  his  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Provinces.** 
The  King,  on  retiring  to  rest,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
called  upon  his  three  body-guards,  of  whom  Zorobabel 
was  one,  to  divert  him  by  their  solution  of  problems 
which  he  proposed  to  them  “ concerning  the  strength  of 
wine,  of  a King,  of  women,  and  of  Truth,1*  promising 
munificent  rewords  to  him  who  excelled.  Zornb&bei, 
who  discoursed  Iasi,  upon  Troth,  is  described  as  having 
4‘  spoken  the  most  wisely  when  " the  King  com- 
manded that  he  should  ask  for  somewhat  more  than  he 
had  promised,  which  he  would  give  him,  because  of  his 
wisdom,  in  which  he  exceeded  the  rest.  Zorobabel 
put  him  ill  mind  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to 
build  Jerusalem  and  Ihe  Temple  of  God.  * This,’ 
said  he,  * is  that  request  which  thou  permittest  me  to 
make.'  So  Ihe  King  was  pleased  with  what  he  said, 
and  arose  and  kissed  him  ; and  wrote  to  the  Toparchs 
and  Governors,  and  enjoined  them  to  conduct  Zoroha- 
bel  and  those  who  were  going  with  him  to  build  the 
Temple.  He  also  ordered  the  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  to  cut  down  and  carry  cedar-trees  from  Le* 
banon  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  assist  him  in  building  the 
city  ; and  that  all  the  captives  who  should  go  to  Judea 
should  be  free ; and  he  prohibited  his  Deputies  and 
Governors  to  lay  any  taxes  uj>on  the  Jews.  He  also 
enjoined  the  Idumeans,  and  Samaritans,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Cetesyria  to  restore  those  villages  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Jews;  nod  that  fifty  talents  should 
he  given  them  for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  And 
he  sent  the  vessels,  and  fulfilled  all  that  Cyrus  had 
intended  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.’* 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, led  Darius  to  become  the  worthy  successor  of 
Cyrus,  as  the  restorer  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple. 
Some  parts  of  this  narrative.  However,  seem  to  show 
that  the  learned  Jew  had  studied,  till  he  had  learned 
to  imitate  the  marvellous  digressions  of  the  Greeks. 
Yet  the  able  translator  of  Josephus,  Mr.  Whiston, 
whose  credulity  on  some  points  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  fearless  integrity  on  all  occasions,  considered  “ the 


whole  a contrivance  of  King  Darius,  in  order  to  be  de-  Dariua. 
oently  and  inoffensively  pul  in  mind,  by  Zorobabel,  of  *-*~v*‘»-*> 
fulfilling  his  own  vow  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem."  From 
He  also  attributes  to  Cyrus  and  Darius  a disposition  fo  A-  M* 
worship  " the  one  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  though 
the  entire  idolatry  of  their  Kingdoms  made  them  gene-  B c 
rally  conceal  it."  That  these  Princes  had  great  reve-  521* 
rence  for  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  could  scarcely  to  * 
have  failed,  to  regard  as  superior  to  all  other  local  a.  if. 
deities,  cannot  be  questioned  ; but  the  evidence  is  yet  to  8447. 

be  produced  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  they  had  tc- 

ceived  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  opposition  to  *■  c* 
the  Polytheism  of  their  Age  and  Country.  48J»* 

Hitherto  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Darius  had  Reduction 
been  entirely  pacific.  The  first  armament  was  entrusted  of  Samo*. 
to  Otaues,  and  designed  against  Samos,  which  seem? 
not  to  have  remained  under  the  Persian  power  when 
Polycrates  was  basely  allured  to  Sardis,  and  there 
murdered  by  the  Governur  Oretes.  When  Ota  lies 
summoned  the  island,  Msandrius,  who  commanded 
there,  consented  to  retire;  and  Otanes  prepared  to 
invest  with  the  government  Sylosnn.  the  brother  of 
Polycrates,  who  was  now  in  favour  with  Darius,  on 
account  of  a service  he  had  rendered  to  Ihe  King  while 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cambyses.  The  Samians, 
however,  under  Charideus,  the  brother  of  Meauririus, 
surprised  and  killed  some  of  the  principal  Persians,  who, 
depending  on  the  truce,  were  " sitting  at  their  ease. 

The  rest  of  the  troops  soon  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  repulsed  the  Samians-"  As  the  horrid  result  of 
this  treachery,  Otanes,  irritated  by  the  destruction  of  hit 
soldiers,  ordered  a general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  length  delivered  the  island  to  Syloson,  probably 
as  a tributary  to  Darius.  Snmos  was  thus  depopulated, 
from  the  exasperation  of  the  Persians,  as  we  have  learned 
from  Herodotus;  or  by  the  cruelty  of  Syloson.  as  Strabo 
relates.  It  was,  according  to  the  former  Historian,  re- 
peopled by  Otanes,  whose  military  appointment  on  this 
occasion  was  not  a little  extraordinary.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, that  among  (he  seven  conspirators,  he  alone 
had  contended  for  a democracy,  and  had  stipulated  for 
himself  and  his  family  that  they  should  not  be  regarded 
as  subjects  of  the  regal  government. 

While  this  expedition  to  Samos  was  in  preparation,  Rt?,,Uof 
the  subdued,  but  still  disaffected  and  powerful  Province  Bshylea. 
of  Babylon  broke  out  into  a rebellion,  for  which  it  had 
been  preparing  during  several  years.  In  this  design  it 
was,  110  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  the  absence  of 
Camlijitea  from  the  government,  the  Masian  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  weighty  cares  of  Darius,  011  his  accession 
to  the  Empire.  Expecting  the  speedy  vengeance  of 
the  King,  who,  on  the  first  new*  of  this  revolt,  had 
assembled  his  forces,  the  Babylonians  prepared  to 
sustain  a protracted  siege,  and  resorted  to  a horrible 
expedient.  " Of  all  the  women  in  Bab) Ion,"  says 
Herodotus,  " each  man,  besides  his  mother,  reserved 
one  female  of  all  his  household,  to  whom  he  was  most 
attached  ; the  rest  were  collected  together  and  stran- 
gled.** The  Histotiau  coolly  adds,  that  " one  woman  was 
preserved  to  prepare  the  bread,  and  the  rest  were 
destroyed  to  prevent  a famine.”  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Prideaux,  Uiat  now  “ was  very  signally 
fulfilled  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (slvtl  9.)  that  two  thin  ft 
should  come  to  them  in  one  day,  the  lots  of  children  and 
widowhood.  In  what  greater  perfection,**  adds  the 
learned  and  pious  author,  “ could  these  calamities  come 
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Biography.  upon  them,  than  when  they  themselves,  thus  upon 
w— v.*— — * themselves,  became  the  executioners  of  them?"  The 
From  same  author  satisfactorily  shows,  on  the  testimony  of 
a.  w.  Zechariah,  (i.  7.)  that  “the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians 
3183.  could  not  have  occurred  till  the  year  517  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 

52|* 

Jo  ’ The  King  advanced  with  a powerful  army,  and  laid 
A>  M close  siege  to  the  revolted  city.  The  Babylonians,  con- 
3447.  tiding  in  their  preparations  and  the  strength  of  their 
— * walls,  which  Cyrus  hail  left  entire,  treated  the  besiegers 
a.  c.  with  contempt.  They  even  amused  themselves  by 
465.  dancing  on  the  ramparts.  Referring,  probably,  to  a 
proverbial  phrase  for  an  impossibility,  they  assured  the 
Persians  that  Babylon  would  be  taken  when  mules 
should  produce  young.  Thus,  after  a year  and  seven 
months  passed  before  the  walls,  Darius  and  his  army 
despaired  of  reducing  the  city.  They  had  vainly  em- 
ployed all  the  known  stratagems  of  war,  not  forgetting 
those  by  which  Cyrus  had  formerly  succeeded.  But 
the  Babylonians  were  ever  on  their  guard,  and  could  be 
neither  surprised  nor  overpowered. 

Adventures  It  was  in  this  extremity,  and  in  the  twentieth  month 
of  Zopjrrus.  of  the  siege,  that  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a deed  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
Historian  might  well  have  [introduced  his  account  with- 
out a prodigy.  This  person  was  Zopyrus,  the  son  of 
Megabysus,  one  of  the  seven  who  hud  put  an  end  to  the 
Magian  usurpation.  According  to  Herodotus,  this 
officer,  being  informed  that  one  of  his  baggage-mules 
had  produced  a foal,  was  at  first  incredulous,  and,  when 
convinced  of  the  fact,  enjoined  secresy  on  his  attendants. 
He,  however,  reflected  on  the  circumstance,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  taunting  language  of  the  Babylonians, 
assured  himself  that  the  city  might  be  taken. 

Zopyrus  now  presented  himself  before  Darius,  and 
asked  if  he  greatly  desired  to  conquer  the  place.  The 
King  eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  deli- 
berated how  he  might  effect  his  object  so  that  the  capture 
of  the  city  should  be  attributed  solely  to  himself;  and 
found  no  scheme  so  plausible  as  that  of  mut  lsting  his 
own  person,  and,  in  that  condition,  seeking  refuge  in 
Babylon  as  a fugitive  escaping  from  the  cruelty  of 
Darius.  Zopyrus  did  not  allow  a moment's  reflection 
on  the  irremediable  injuries  he  was  about  to  inflict  on 
himself,  but  immediately  cut  ofT  ftis  nose  ami  ears.  He 
also  clipped  his  hair,  so  as  to  assume  the  degrading 
appearance  of  a slave  ; and  having  scourged  himself  till 
his  body  discovered  the  bloody  strokes  of  the  whip,  he 
thus  presented  himself  before  the  King. 

“Darius,  indignant  at  the  sight  of  a person  of  his 
rank  so  cruelly  treated,  leaped  instantly  from  his  throne, 
and  earnestly  inquired  of  him  who  had  thus  mutilated 
him,  and  on  what  pretence?  ‘No  man,  sir,  except 
yourself,*  answered  Zopyrus,  * could  have  the  power  to 
use  me  in  this  manner.  ( have  thus  disfigured  my- 
self, being  vexed  to  behold  the  Assyrians  deride  the 
Persinus.'  * Most  wretched  man,*  exclaimed  Darius, 
* would  you  thus  disguise  the  infamy  of  the  deed  you 
have  perpetrated?  Inconsiderate  mortal ! will  the 
enemy  yield  the  sooner  because  you  have  mutilated  your- 
self? Were  you  not  deprived  of  Reason  upon  this  occa- 
sion T * Sir,'  replied  Zopyrus,  ' if  I hod  apprized  you  of 
my  intention,  you  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  execute 
it,  I therefore  acted  for  myself.  Unless  you  deny  me 
your  support,  Babylon  is  certainly  ours.  I propose,  in 


my  present  condition,  to  go  thither  as  a deserter.  I Darius, 
shall  ascribe  my  sufferings  to  your  orders,  and  hope 
they  will  be  thus  encouraged  to  intrust  a part  of  theif  From 

forces  to  my  command.  On  the  tenth  day  after  i am  A-  M* 

admitted  into  Babylon,  do  you,  sir,  detach  1000  men,  3(63. 
whose  loss  will  be  unimportant,  lo  the  gate  of  Semi-  ^~~c 
rarnis.  Seven  days  after,  post  2000  more  near  the  gate  jgj' 

of  Nineveh.  After  an  interval  of  twenty  days,  send  to 

4000  men  towards  the  gate  of  the  Chaldeans;  but  let  *.  u. 
none  of  these  detachments  have  any  weapons  except  3147 
their  swords.  At  length,  after  that  twentieth  day  ad-  — 
vance  the  whole  army  direct  to  the  city  for  a general  •*.  ®* 
assault.  But,  above  all,  let  the  Persians  be  stationed  *6:>* 
before  the  Belidian  and  Cissian  Gates.  1 fully  expect 
that  the  Babylonians,  having  witnessed  my  exploits  in 
the  field,  will  intrust  to  me  the  keys  of  those  gates. 

The  Persians,  under  my  guidance,  will  then  accomplish 
the  rest.’ 

“Having  thus  spoken,  he  hastened  towards  the 
gales  of  the  city,  ((Hiking  back  frequently,  an  if  with 
tiie  apprehensions  of  a deserter.  The  sentinels  on  the  , 
watch-towers  perceiving  him,  quickly  descended,  and, 
opening  the  wicket  of  their  gate,  demanded  who  he  was, 
and  for  what  purpose  he  sought  admittance?  He 
answered  that  he  was  Zopyrus,  and  that  he  had  come 
over  to  the  Babylonians.  On  this  the  keepers  of  the 
gate  brought  him  before  an  assembly  of  the  people, 

(«Vi  t<1  Kara  r£>*»  Bajllc/Xunaifv,)  to  whom  he  deplored 
his  miserable  condition,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Darius,  because  lie  advised  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  no  hope  remaining  of  his  reducing  the  city, 

'Now,*  says  he,  * I come  to  you,  Babylonians ! a pro- 
moter of  your  cause  and  an  inveterate  foe  to  Darius, 
his  army,  and  the  Persians.  With  all  his  plans  I am 
well  acquainted,  and  can  well  revenge  the  treatment 
I have  received.’  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a Persian  of 
the  first  quulily  deprived  of  his  nose  and  ears,  his  body 
lacerated  and  covered  with  blood,  readily  believed  his 
story,  and  that  he  came  to  assist  them.  They  were 
quickly  disposed  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  without 
hesitation  gave  him  the  command  of  a detachment  of 
their  forces.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  accomplish  ihe 
plan  which  he  had  concerted  with  Darius." 

Zopyrus  had  now  slain,  in  the  three  projected  ren-  Babyloa 
counters,  and  probably  without  any  remorse,  the  7000  taken, 
of  his  Countrymen  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem.  The  Babylonians  regarded  him 
with  unbounded  confidence.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  the  guard  of  the 
ramparts.  On  the  day  appointed,  Durius  advanced  with 
his  army  to  n general  assault.  Zopyrus  now  dropped 
the  mask.  While  the  Babylonians  were  repulsing  the 
soldiers  from  the  ramparts,  he  opened  to  the  Persians 
the  Cissian  and  Belidiaii  gates.  Those  of  the  Babylo- 
nians who  saw  what  passed  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus;  the  rest  continued  firm  at 
their  poets  till  they  also  knew  that  they  were  betrayed  to 
the  enemy.  Thus  fell  Babylon  a second  time  into 
the  power  of  the  Persians. 

Darius  signalized  his  victory  by  crucifying  3000 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Babylonians,  a*  if 
to  appease  the  manes  of  the  Persians  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  The  walls  of 
Babylon  were  now  lowered,  and  the  gates  taken  away. 

Thus  began  the  Prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  concerning  this 
glory  of  kingdoms,  though  long  after  this  period,  accord- 
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Biography,  ing  to  Plutarch,  (Dr  Eiilio .)  " the  Persian  Kings 
passed  their  Winter  in  Ruin  Ion,  their  Summer  in  Media, 
From  ami  their  Spring  at  Susa  ” The  same  author  ( Apopthegm ) 
a.  m.  su\>  of  Xerxes,  what  lurcher  justly  transfers  to  Darius, 
3483.  that,  **  l*eiug  offended  with  the  Babylonians,  who  re- 
B~  belled,  and  having  overcome  them,  he  forbade  them  the 

mj’  use  of  arms,  but  encouraged  them  to  pans  their  time  in 
* singing  and  placing  on  instruments,  and  in  other  dissi- 
a.  m.  patiuns.**  To  supply  the  loss  of  the  women  w ho  had 
3447  been  cruelly  cut  off  nt  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
— Darin*  ordered  that  fifty  thousand  should  be  sent  to 
*-  c*  Bah) ton  from  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Ah  to  Zopyrus,  Herodotus  makes  the  King  extol  him 
beyond  any  Persian,  except  Cyrus.  Plutarch  relates 
(Apoplhrzm)  that  as  Darius  was  once  “opening  a pome- 
granule,  being  asked  of  what  he  would  wish  tor  a 
number  equal  to  the  Heeds  of  that  fruit,  he  answered  of 
Zopyruases,”  and  **  that  he  would  not  have  Zopyrus 
maimed  to  gam  a hundred  Babylon*.”  Herodotus 
records  the  same  anecdote,  except  that  he  gives  the 
former  the  name  of  Megahysus.  On  Zopyrus  the 
King  now  accumulated  wealth  and  distinction.  Every 
year  he  made  him  such  presents  as  were  most  valuable 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Persians.  He  also  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Babylon  during  life,  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  tribute.  Ilia  son  Megabysus  succeeded  to  his 
honours,  which  his  grandson  larmvbed,  by  betraying 
his  Country,  owl  deserting  to  the  Athenians. 

Darin*  After  this  complete  subjugation  of  Babylon,  Darius 

invades  did  not  manifest  any  inclination  for  repose,  but  i mined  t- 
Scythia.  ately  marched  in  person  against  the  Scythians,  under 
the  pretence  of  revenging  their  former  invasion  of  the 
Medes.  That  event  had  occurred  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  year*  before;  but  Ambition  is  never  des- 
titute of  an  occaKion  for  war.  The  King  made  formid- 
able preparations,  deaf  to  the  prudent  counsel  of  his 
brother  Artabancs,  who  urged  that  Scythia,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  Country,  would  prove,  it  subdued,  a 
worthless  acquisition  : while  the  distance  from  Persia, 
with  the  hardy  and  roving  manuers  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  make  ’ the  conquest  very  uncertain.  Darius 
excused  but  disregarded  this  advice,  and  proceeded  from 
Susa  with  his  army,  having  first  committed  a deed  of 
cruelty  not  unworthy  of  a conqueror.  A Persian, 
named  Oebasus,  had  three  suns  enrolled  for  this  expedi- 
tion ; he  requested  that  one  might  be  left  with  him 
to  solace  his  old  age.  Darius  affected  graciously  to  ex- 
ceed his  request,  by  discharging  all  of  them  from  mili- 
tary service.  The  deluded  lather  was  overjoyed,  but 
presently  found  that  llie  King  had  ordered  their  imme- 
diate execution. 

Darius  marched  from  Su*a  to  Chalcedon  upon  the 
Bosporus,  where  a bridge  had  been  constructed  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mandrocles  the  Samian,  whom  the  King 
munificently  rewarded.  Near  tins  spot  he  ordered  the 
erection  of  two  columns,  on  one  of  which  were  inscribed 
in  Assyrian,  ami  on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  ol  the  nations  which  attended  him.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  erected  pillars  in  other  places,  with  pom- 
pous inscriptions,  in  otic  of  which  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  described  as  the  best  and  hand*omesl  of  all  men 
living.  The  King  had  collected  troops  for  this  expedi- 
tion from  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his 
authority,  amounting,  cavalry'  included,  to  700,000  men. 
There  was  also  a fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies  for  such  an  army,  and  to  waft  the 


troops  and  their  baggage  across  the  wide  fivers  of  Dariiu. 
Thrace  and  Scythia.  “The  circuit  taken  in  this  expo- 
ditiou.”  says  Major  Rennell,  '*  cannot  well  be  estimated  ^rom 
at  less  than  a march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or 
five  months/'  The  same  able  Geographer,  in  his  Re-  ' 

mark*  on  Ifrrodotiu,  thus  traces  from  that  Historian  a.  c. 
the  route  of  Darius  : 591. 

“ He  crossed  the  Danube  over  a bridge  of  boats,  not  to 
far  above  the  site  of  Ismail;  the  Ionian  fleet  being  de-  a.  w. 
spatched  from  the  Bosporus  to  perform  the  service  of  3447. 
laying  the  bridge.  Having  left  the  lonians  in  charge 
of  it,  he  marched  through  Scythia,  eastward  to  the 
Tanais,  die  Scythian  army,  which  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  retiring  regularly  before  him,  at  the  distance  of 
a day’s  march,  filling  up  the  wells,  and  destroying  the 
produce  of  the  fields;  their  fa m lies  and  cattle  being 
previously  sent  to  the  northern  frontier.  Darius,  cross- 
ing  the  Tanai*,  came  into  the  territories  of  the  Sau- 
roinatic,  and  from  thence  into  those  of  the  Budini, 
which,  having  crowd,  lie  came  to  the  Desert,  of  seven 
or  eight  days’  journey  in  breadth.  Here  he  halted,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oasus,  (supposed  to  be  the  Volga,) 
where  he  constructed  eight  lortresse*,  at  about  six  miles 
from  each  other,  the  remains  of  them  being  visible  ia 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  And  this  was  the  most  distant 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  Eastward."  (Grog. 

Sy*t.  of  Htrod.  p.  102.) 

‘ It  had  been  the  intent  of  the  Scythians  to  entangle 
the  Persian*  in  the  Desert  lying  between  the  Budini  and 
the  Thyssagelfe,  hut,  finding  thin  scheme  impracticable, 
they  made  the  circuit  to  the  North  and  West,  leaving  the 
Persian*  at  fault.’*  (/6.  p.  104  ) Arriving  in  Scythia, 

Darius  found  two  other  bodies  of  the  Scythians,  who 
retired  before  him,  and  treated  with  contempt  his 
demand  of  submission  to  the  Great  King,  by  the  cus- 
tomary presents  of  earth  and  water.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Scythians  despatched  a messenger  to  Darius,  hear- 
ing to  the  King  these  enigmatical  gifts,  a bird,  a mouse, 
a frog,  and  fee  arrow*;  the  language  of  which  Gobryas 
thus  interpreted : “ Persians  ! unless  you  can  fly  ia 
the  air  like  birds,  hide  yourselves  under  the  earth  like 
mice,  or  leap  into  the  marshes  like  frogs,  you  will  never 
return  to  your  Country,  but  will  perish  by  these  ar- 
rows.*' 

At  length,  perplexed  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  H»  retreat, 
enemy,  his  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  aud  his  army 
weary  and  dispirited,  the  King  found  it  necessary, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Gobryas,  to  abandon  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  rash  enterprise.  Determining 
on  a retreat,  he  lighted  fires  in  the  night  to  disguise 
hi*  proceedings,  and  decamped  with  all  jiossible  expedi- 
tion, leaving  the  sick  aud  aged  in  the  power  of  the 
Scythian*.  These  now  advanced  to  the  Danube,  where, 
as  they  were  chiefly  cavalry,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  they  arrived  before  Darius,  and  would 
have  persuaded  the  Ionian*  to  retire  with  their  vessels, 
and  thus  destroy  the  bridge.  Miltiades  the  Athenian, 
the  Prince  of  the  Chersonesus,  advised  a compliance 
with  their  proposal,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepoe,  A h 
& fort  and  datum  occasionem  Ubrrandtc  Gr  recur  dim  it  te- 
rm t : (lent  an  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  seenriog 
the  libertieM  of  Greece.)  This  was  strongly  opposed, 
from  a selfish  motive,  by  Hi*naetis  the  Milesian,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  leaders  to  the 
interest  of  Darius.  They  removed  only  a part  of  the 
bridge,  and  thus  deceived  the  Scythians,  who  now 
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Biography • in  ltl®  hope  °f  intercepting  the  Persians. 

- Darius,  by  marching  in  another  direction,  had  avoided 
the  enemy,  and  at  length  reached  the  Danube.  In  the 
Persian  army  was  an  Egyptian  of  a verv  powerful 
voice,  who  was  commanded  to  call  out  for  Histiscu*  the 
Milesian.  He  was  heard,  and  the  bridge  was  immedi- 
ately formed  for  the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  King 
now  proved  the  wisdom  of  Coes  the  Mytclenian,  who 
had  recommended  the  preservation  of  this  bridge,  when, 
in  the  confidence  of  victory,  Darius,  after  lie  hud  first 
passed  over,  had  given  orders  for  iis  destruction. 
Thus  the  remains  of  the  Persian  army  escaped  from, 
this  disastrous  expedition,  while  the  Scythians  were  en- 
gaged in  a long  and  fruitless  pursuit.  They  hence 
regarded  the  lonians  as  the  basest  of  mankind,  attached 
to  servitude,  and  incapable  of  freedom.  Darius  passed 
the  winter  and  most  of  the  following  year  at  Sardis. 

MegabysuB  had  been  left  by  Darius  iu  Thrace ; 
whence  he  Bent  messengers  to  Amyntas,  King  of  Mace- 
donia, to  demand  earth  and  water.  This  was  readily 
offered,  though  the  gross  indiscretion  of  the  young 
Persian  Noblemen  who  firmed  this  embassy  cost  them 
their  lives  at  a Macedonian  banquet.  In  the  mean  time 
Darius  became  ambitious  of  extending  his  territory 
towards  the  East.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Major 
Rennell  improbable,  that,  while  ill  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses,  he  had  made  observations  which  inspired  his 
Ilic  designs  atlempt  to  penetrate  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  He- 
upoii  India,  rodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
describes  the  Indians  as  forming  the  twentieth  Satrapy, 
and  paying  six  hundred  talents  of  gold.  ( Lib.  iii.  94.) 
Of  (he  acquisitions  of  Darius  in  India,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  opened  that  Country  to  his  ambition,  the 
only  account  remaining  is  the  following  short  paanga 
of  the  same  Historian:  "A  very  considerable  part  of 
Asia  was  discovered  by  Darius.  'Dial  Prince,  wishing  to 
ascertain  where  the  Indus  flowed  into  the  ocean,  sent  out 
ships,  with  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  espe- 
cially Scylax  of  Caryaiulria.  They  embarked  at  Cas- 
patyras,  in  the  Parthian  territories,  following  the  eastern 
course  of  the  river  towards  the  ocean.  Hence,  sailing 
westward,  they  arrived,  after  a voyage  of  thirty  months, 
at  tiie  same  port  from  whence  the  Phoenicians  formerly 
sailed  to  circumnavigate  Lybio.  In  consequence  of 
this  voyage,  Durius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became 
master  of  that  oceun.”  (Lib.  iv.  44.)  Prideaux  con- 
jectures that,  when  Scylax  "returned  by  the  Straits 
of  Babel mandel  und  the  Red  Sea,  he  landed  where 
now  the  town  of  Suez  stands,  at  the  hither  end  of  that 
see."  lie  dates  the  commencement  of  (he  voyage  at 
B.  c.  509,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius.  Two  years 
are  allotted  for  the  discoveries  and  return  of  Scylax. 
The  succeeding  three  years  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied in  (be  invasion  and  conquest  of  India,  or,  at  least, 
those  years  are  not  accounted  for  by  any  other  trans- 
actions of  Darius's  reign.  Thus,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  that  reign,  and  b.  c.  503,  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement uf  those  events  which  brought  the  armies  of 
Persia  into  Greece,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  one  of  (lie  most  splendid  passages  in  her  brilliant 
History. 

Darius,  under  a sense  of  his  singular  obligations  to 
Hystiicus,  hud  made  him  Sorcrcign  of  au  extensive 
territory  in  Thrace.  Megahysus,  who  governed  that 
Country  for  the  King,  represented  to  his  master  the 
impolicy  of  this  grant ; on  which  Darius  summoned 
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Hystiaeus  to  his  Court,  and  detained  him  there,  under  Darius, 
the  pretence  of  requiring  his  counsel,  while  Arista- 
gorns,  his  nephew  and  son  in-law,  governed  Miletus  as 
his  Lieutenant.  This  Governor  concerted  with  Aria- 
phernes,  brother  of  Darius,  and  Governor  of  Sardis, 
the  conquest  of  Naxus.  Failing  in  hi*  attempt  upon 
that  island,  he  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Arta- 
phernes,  and,  to  secure  himself,  encouraged  the  lonians 
to  join  him  in  a confederacy  against  the  Persians.  They 
made  a fruitless  application  to  Sparta  for  succours, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  readily  contributed  by  the 
Athenians,  now  irritated  against  Artaphernes.  Ten 
years  before,  he  had  received  Hippias  the  Tyrant,  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  and,  by  a haughty  message,  hud  at-  His  quarrel 
tempted  his  restoration,  ns  we  had  occasion  to  relate  in  W1,h 
former  sections,  (pp.  222,  889.)  Twenty  ships,  under  Alh‘^maM• 
the  command  of  Melanthus.  joined  Aristagoras  ami  the 
lonians,  who  were  now  in  the  third  year  of  their  revolt 
against  the  Persian  power. 

Tile  confederate*,  lauding  near  Ephesus,  and  taking 
some  Ephesians  for  their  guides,  passed  over  Mjuut 
Tmoluo,  and  arrived  at  Sardis,  where  Artaphernes  and 
his  troops  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained. 

The  enemies  burned  the  city,  but  missed  the  plunder  of 
it.  In  their  attempt  to  reach  their  ships  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  Persian  forces,  and  defeated  with  a 
great  slaughter.  The  Athenians  now  retired  from  the 
confederacy,  which  they  could  never  he  persuaded  again 
to  join.  When  Darius  was  informed  of  these  events, 

‘‘he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenians  were.  On 
being  told,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  ‘Suffer  me.  O Jupiter! 
to  be  revenged  on  these  Athenians.*  He  afterwards 
directed  one  of  his  attendants  to  repeal  to  him,  three 
times  every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  * Sir, 
rememlier  the  Athenians.’ ” (Herod,  b.  v.  c.  v.) 

The  lonians,  however,  though  thus  deserted  by  their  Miletus 
allies,  for  some  time  maintained  themselves  against  the  ‘kwtroysd, 
Persians.  At  length  they  were  defeated  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Aristagoras  was  slain,  and  Miletus  taken 
and  destroyed.  Histueus  had  been  allowed  to  quit 
Susa,  under  pretence  of  quieting  the  disorders  of  his 
Country,  but  had  joined  the  confederates.  He  was 
now  taken  in  an  engagement,  and  immediately  cru- 
cified by  order  of  Artaphernes,  lest  Darius  should  have 
prevented  it,  as  he  is  said  to  have  deeply  regretted  hi« 
death.  The  Persians  proceeded  to  reduce  the  Helle- 
spont, and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ; Miltiades,  who 
commanded  there,  put  his  effects  on  board  five  vessels, 
and  sailed  to  Athens.  The  Plurnicians  intercepted  him, 
and  took  one  of  the  vessels,  commanded  by  his  son, 
Metiochus,  on  whom  Darius  refused  to  avenge  his 
quarrel  with  the  father.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
King  “ showed  him  the  greatest  kindness,  gave  him 
possessions  in  Persia,  and  married  him  to  a Persian 
lady.** 

Darius  was  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  Mardonius 
reign,  when  he  appears  to  have  engaged  with  peculiar  marches 
ardour  in  his  project  for  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Re-  “‘njUrew*. 
calling  the  former  Commanders,  he  committed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Persian  forces  solely  to  Mardonius.  the  son 
of  Gobryas,  a very  young  man,  who  had  recently 
married  a daughter  of  the  King.  Mardonius,  according 
to  Herodotus,  collected  at  the  Hellespont 44  a numerous 
fleet  and  a powerful  army,**  with  which  he  “ proceeded 
towards  Eretria  and  Athens,”  to  revenge  the  burning 
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Biography,  of  Sardis,  On  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  that  Country 
^ prrxrnlly  submitted.  Out  the  Thracians,  availing 
From  themselves  of  his  insecure  encampment,  surprised  his 
K‘  army  in  the  night,  destroyed  a great  number  of  his 
3183.  soldiers,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  His  fleet, 
in  the  mean  time,  while  doubling  the  Cape  of  Mount 
B*  c*  Athirc.  now  Capo  Santo,  encountered  a storm,  in  which 
3-1*  there  perished  three  hundred  of  his  ships  and  20.000 
*°  men.  Thus  disabled,  Mardonius  returned  into  Asia 
Si 47  w*'b  tbe  wreck  of  this  mighty  armament,  when  Darius, 
too  late,  regretted  the  confidence  he  had  rashly  placed 
in  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  King,  who  still  had  the  resources  of  immense 
llii  Uufeot  ^rn,ura  And  a vast  population  at  the  command  of 
his  sovereign  will,  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  am- 
bitious project.  He,  however,  first  sent  heralds  into 
Greece  to  demand  submission,  in  the  customary  form. 
The  dread  of  the  Persian  power  prevailed  over  the 
people  of  rEgina  and  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  ; at 
Athens  and  Sparta  they  were  otherwise  received.  **  The 
A hruians/*  says  Herodotus,  " threw  the  heralds  of 
Darius  into  their  pit  of  punishment,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, into  wells,  telling  them  to  procure  the  earth 
and  water  there,  and  carry  it  to  their  King."  (b.  vii.  c. 
Suceeeiled  53  y Darius  now  hastened  the  departure  of  Dalis  the 
and  Art*-  Mede,  and  Artaphcrnes,  his  own  nephew,  son  of  the 
p hemes.  Governor  of  Sardis,  whom  he  had  appointed  Generals 
in  the  place  of  Mardonius.  They  received  special  orders 
from  the  King  to  plunder  and  burn  Eretria  and  Athens. 
On  reaching  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  they  collected  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  and  a fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships.  In  the  ensuing  Spring  they  assembled  their 
whole  fleet  at  Samos.  Having  taken  Naxos,  and  all 
the  neighbouring  islands,  they  besieged  Eretria.  The 
disunion  among  the  citizens,  the  retirement  of  the 
Athenian  succours,  hopeless  of  serving  such  self-de- 
voted allies,  and  the  treachery  by  which  fisc  city  was  at 
length  betrayed  to  lire  Persians,  we  have  already  nar- 
rated, (p.  29 n.)  To  execute  the  royal  vengeance, 
Eretria  was  pillaged,  the  temples  were  destroyed,  in 
revenge  for  those  burned  at  Sardis,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  sent  captives  to  Susa.  There,  according  to  the 
caprice  so  often  discovered  in  the  exercise  of  despotic 
power,  Darius  treated  them  kindly,  and  allowed  them  a 
settlement,  in  which  their  descendants  were  found  in 
after  ages. 

Battle  of  Passing  over  to  Attica,  the  Persians  were  led  by 
M-uatbon.  |]ippju  |W  ihf.  plain  of  Marathon,  ten  miles  from  Athens. 

Their  nrmv,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepoa.  (M t Iliad.) 
consisted  of  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  The 
forces  which  the  Athenians  could  oppose  to  such  a for- 
midable hostility  were  only  10.000  foot,  (including  1000 
Phiiseans,)  for  they  had  no  cavalry.  The  particulars  of 
this  almost  incredible  battle  ; the  choice  of  Miltiades  for 


I)t  itenerary 
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General,  by  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristides  and 
the  rest  of  his  companions ; the  delay  of  the  Loceda- 
mnnian  succour,  from  a superstition  which  robbed  them 
of  a glorious  distinction  ; — all  these  subjects,  which  he- 
long  more  properly  to  the  History  of  the  victors,  have 
been  already  related,  (p.  290.) 

The  Persian  soldiers  had  now  lost  much  of  that  har- 
dihood which  distinguished  the  armies  of  Cyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  (Arhtid.,)  **  those  who  fought  in 
the  Battle  of  Marathon  had  garments  embroidered  with 
gold  upon  tlicir  delicate  bodies,  well  suited  to  their  efTe- 
minute  minds."  They  are,  however,  admitted  by  Hero- 


dotus to  have  maintained  a long  and  obstinate  contest,  Darius, 
the  centre,  composed  of  Persians  and  the  Sacs,  obliging 
the  Greeks  to  give  way,  and  pursuing  them.  But  the  *rom 
Athenians  and  Plateans,  who  formed  the  wings  of  the 
Grecian  army,  closed  upon  the  Persians,  and  obtained 
a complete  victory,  killing  a great  number,  and  pursuing 
the  n?Bt,  who  were  escaping  to  their  ships.  The  loss  of 
the  Persians  in  this  battle  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  io  ' 
have  been  no  more  than  6,400  men  slain  on  the  field,  A M 
but  Trogns  computed  that,  by  sword,  shipwreck,  and  3447 

disease,  there  were  Inst  200,000.  Hippias,  who  had  ’ 

thus  basely  designed  the  subjugation  of  Attica,  denerv-  B Q 
edly  fell  in  the  Buttle  of  Muruilion,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  though,  according  to  Suidaa,  he  Hod  to  j^ath  of 
Lemnos,  where  he  sickened  and  died.  This  memorable  Uipfiias. 
event  is  placed  at  the  year  b c.  491,  and  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  Pansantas  relates, 
that  in  the  Portico  at  Athens,  called  Pareile,  there  was  a 
Picture,  in  which  the  most  celebrated  Athenians  and 
Plateaus  were  drawn  from  the  life.  There  were  re- 
presented in  one  part  the  Barbarians  flying  into  the 
marsh,  which  so  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  in  another  part,  were  slaughtering  their 
enemies,  as  they  attempted  to  enter  the  Phrenician 
vessels. 

Herodotus,  in  the  commencement  of  his  seventh  Rag*  of 
book.  ( Polymnia ,)  says,  that  *4  when  the  news  of  the  D»nu*. 
Battle  of  Marathon  reached  Darius,  he  who  was  before 
incensed  against  the  Athenians  for  their  destruction  of 
Sardis,  became  still  more  exasperated,  and  resolved 
more  eagerly  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.  He  therefore  He  prepares 
instantly  sent  orders  to  the  cities  under  his  allegiance 
to  provide  a far  greater  number  of  transports,  horses,  e 
and  provisions.”  “ Thus,"  adds  the  historian,  44  Asia 
experienced  three  years  of  confusion  ; her  ablest  men 
being  called  out  to  the  Greek  expedition.  In  tike  fourth 
year  the  Egyptians  revolted.'* 

Darius  was  now  preparing  two  armies,  that  he  might 
at  once  display  his  power  in  Attica  and  Egypt.  But 
his  attention  was  diverted  to  n content  in  his  own 
family  for  the  succession  to  his  Crown.  This,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  their  Kings  determined 
before  they  proceeded  on  a military  expedition.  Oue 
competitor  was  Artobazanes,  his  eldest  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married,  as  already 
mentioned,  while  in  a private  condition.  The  other 
was  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus.  On  him,  according  to  the  advice  of  Demaratus, 
the  exiled  King  of  Sparta,  the  succession  was  bestowed, 
because  the  father  of  Artobazanes  was  ouly  a private 
individual  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  while  the  father  of 
Xerxes  was  a King. 

Herodotus,  to  whom  we  ore  almost  entirely  indebted  Death  of 
for  our  knowledge  of  Darius,  describes  this  appoint-  Dutus. 
ment  of  a successor  as  the  last  transaction  of  his 
reign.  His  preparations,  indeed,  to  accomplish  mighty 
projects  were  unceasing;  but  he  was  arrested  by  a 
power  mightier  than  his  own.  He  died  after  a reign 
of  thirty-six  years,  b.  c.  486,  and.  according  to  this 
Historian,  44  in  the  year  which  followed  the  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  leaving  ungratified  the  resentment  he 
had  cherished  against  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians, 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  power.” 

It  is  a just  reflection  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  11  as  God 
was  pleased  to  make  Darius  His  instrument  to  restore 
His  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  promote  His  worship 
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/'  so  **  He  blessed  him  with  a numerous  issue,  a 
^ |on«-  reign,  and  great  prosperity.*’  But  when  that  learned 
*■  **  and  pious  author  describes  him  as  “ a Prince  of  wisdom, 
clemency,  and  justice,*"  we  confess  our  inability  to  dis- 
cover  those  invaluable  qualities  predominating  in  the 
*■  transactions  of  Ins  reign.  He  has  had  the  undisputed, 
and  probably  justly-merited,  reputation  of  being  a judi- 
cious military  Commander ; and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
(Ajfpothcg.,)  he  praised  himself  for  his  presence  of  mind 
in  buttles  and  dangers.”  Vet  there  was  little  wisdom 


discovered  in  the  attempts  to  extend  rather  than  to  Duius. 
consolidate  and  improve  an  already  unwieldy  Empire.  ^ 

And,  as  to  the  clemency  and  justice  of  Darius,  though  a.  m. 
some  traces  of  these  may  appear  as  ,4  a spot  of  azure  3514. 
in  a clouded  sky,"  yet  we  cannot  describe  them  as  cha- 
racteristic  of  his  government,  till  we  have  forgotten  the  *•  c. 
family  of  Intaphcrnes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  49v. 
sons  of  the  venerable  Oebasus  were  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  wretched  father. 


M I L T I 

FLOURISHED  ABOUT  , 

Biography.  The  fickleness  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  ever  pro- 
' fuse  in  its  favours,  ungrateful  in  its  neglect,  or  tre- 
A.  M.  meudous  in  its  anger,  is  in  no  instance  more  strongly 
3514.  illustrated  than  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriots  Miltiades, 
— Aristides,  and  Theinistocles.  Each  of  these  exalted 

■•ft.  citizens  possessed  his  own  peculiar  virtues;  each  of 

490,  | hem  wn*  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards,  and  each 

of  them,  in  his  turn,  felt  the  severity  of  those  laws 
and  the  tyranny  of  that  power  which  he  himself  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  support,  if  not  to  originate.  In 
contrast  with  the  evils,  however,  of  a popular  form  of 
government,  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  these  celebrated 
men,  we  must  not  omit  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
a certain  beneficial  result.  In  times  of  public  danger, 
and  of  threatened  subversion  under  foreign  dominion, 
men  of  great  and  extraordinary  powers  in  a democracy 
rise  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  stones  of  their  cities ; 
real  merit  much  more  readily  finds  both  its  due  im- 
petus and  its  due  reward  ; and  the  temptations  of 
Ambition  arc  open  to  its  votaries  only,  because  they 
have  first  preserved  them  to  their  Country.  Among 
the  Athenians,  the  extreme  jealousy  of  undue  power, 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  one  person,  for  a long  time 
effectually  guarded  them  against  the  ambition  of  their 
chieftains.  But  as  individuals  possessed  too  little,  so 
the  aggregate  of  the  community  enjoyed  too  much  au- 
thority ; and  the  misuse  of  that  power  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  iho*e  who  were  in  turn  the 
favourites  and  the  victims  of  a fierce  and  ungovernable 
populace. 

Milriades,  the  senior  Chief  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
and  the  immediate  director  of  the  triumphs  of  that 
ever* memorable  spot,  was  descended  from  a noble  and 
di«liug'.ii»hed  family.  His  father,  n umeri  Citnon,  the 
•on  of  Cypselus,  was  one  of  those  high-minded  Athe- 
nians who,  in  the  time  of  Pisislralus,  could  not  brook 
obedience  to  the  Tyrant,  and  quitted  his  Country  in 
consequence  of  that  feeling.  The  magnanimity  of 
Pisistratus,  however,  soon  induced  him  to  return,  and 
he  was  afterwards  slain  in  a domestic  tumult  in  the 
city.  This  Cimon  left  two  sons,  one  named  Stesagoras 
and  the  other  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  General.  Ste- 
sagoras was  soon  called  to  a higher  station  than  that 
which  either  his  father  or  himself  had  filled  in  Athens. 
The  sons  of  Cimon  had  an  uncle  named  Miltiades,  the 
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son  of  Cypselus.  who,  by  his  own  merits,  and  in  con-  Mittiadss. 
sequence  of  the  dictates  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  became  - <— v— , 
Prince  of  the  Thracian  Dolonees,  the  inhabitants  of  a A.  m. 
part  of  Chersnnesus;  and,  dying  without  issue,  his  3514. 

nephew  Stesagoras  succeeded  him  in  that  sovereignty.  

The  reign  of  Stesagoras  was  short  ; he  was  slain  by  a u.  c. 
blow  from  an  axe,  given  by  an  enemy  disguised  in  the  49o. 
dress  and  accoutrements  of  a deserter  ; and  dying,  like 
his  uncle,  without  issue,  Miltiades,  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian General,  became  entitled  to  the  thrune  and  pro-  Originally 
perty  of  his  brother.  He  was  a favourite  at  this  time  King  of  th* 
with  Pisistratus,  the  Sovereign  of  Athens;  and  that  D‘,loncl* 
Prince,  ever  the  friend  of  monarchy,  assisted  him  with 
a small  army  to  support  his  title.  With  one  ship  only  he 
sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  new  government ; and, 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  stratagem,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Chersonesus  he  absented  himself  from  the  public 
shows,  and  affected  a particular  seclusion,  pretending 
grief  for  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  and  a desire  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory.  By  this  artifice  he  collected, 
to  condole  with  him,  all  the  principal  persons  from  the 
neighbouring  cities;  an  event  for  which  Miltiades  had 
duly  prepared.  The  murder  of  his  father  Cimon  is  said 
to  have  been  contrived,  or  perpetrated,  at  Athens,  by 
tlie  very  persons  whom  he  now  found  in  his  power ; 
they  were,  therefore,  seiicd  and  imprisoned  by  order 
of  Miltiades,  and  his  path  to  the  throne  was  secured 
from  danger;  but  what,  if  any,  further  punishment  was 
iuflicted  on  them,  is  nowhere  recorded.  Miltiades  now 
found  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  Chersonesus. 

He  immediately  formed  a body  guard  of  five  hundred 
auxiliaries;  and  allied  himself, by  marriage,  with  Olorus, 

King  of  Thrace,  by  whose  daughter,  Hegesipyla,  he  was 
presented  with  a son  Cimon,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
in  Grecian  History.  The  new  monarch  was  not,  how-  Csuwrvof 
ever,  destined  long  to  enjoy  his  dominions  in  trail-  his 
quillity : he  was  to  descend  from  this  petty  throne  to 
lead  the  way  to  an  imperishable  renown ; and  the  same  Athcn“- 
causes  that  compelled  the  one  event,  so  humbling  to 
his  early  ambition,  were  the  means  of  shedding  greater 
lustre  on  his  name  than  any  contemporary  sovereignty 
could  have  bestowed.  In  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, Darius,  in  resentment  of  certain  alleged  injuries 
he  had  received  from  the  Athenians,  made  retaliation 
on  all  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  Countries ; when 
3 A 
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Biography,  the  Scythian  Nomades,  or  wandering  tribe*,  either  irri- 
tflted  by  some  injuries  they  had  received  from  the 
a.  m.  Persian  expedition,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
8514.  state  of  confusion  and  alarm  which  it  occasioned,  as* 
— aembted  in  great  number*  on  the  borders  of  Chereo- 

B.  C.  nesus,  and  desolated  the  country  around  indiscrimi- 

490.  nately,  whether  under  the  Persian  dominion  or  in 
alliance  with  the  Greek*.  This  was  a force  which 
Miltiadcs  found  himself  unable  to  withstand,  and  he 
prudently  retired  until  the  storm  should  blow  over. 
According  to  the  customary  mode  of  warfare  with  the 
Scythians,  they  plundered  the  Chersnncsus,  without 
attempting  to  maintain  it,  but  soon  suffered  it  to  revert 
to  its  former  Prince  ; and  Miltiadcs  whs  reinstated  in 
his  power  by  the  Dulonccs.  A short  interval  of  Pence 
succeeded  ; but  in  the  third  year  after  his  restoration, 
Darius,  provoked,  perhaps,  by  the  known  attachment 
of  Miltiades  to  the  Athenians,  sent  a powerful  army  of 
Finally  the  Phoenicians  against  him  ; mid  the  hero,  surrounding 
abandons  himself  with  his  friends,  and  collecting  all  his  riches, 
hi*  throne,  finally  abandoned  his  dominions,  and  set  sail,  with  a 
fleet  of  five  ships,  for  Athens. 

The  Athenians  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the 
royal  fugitive  with  honour.  He  had  never,  in  the  course 
of  his  sovereignty  over  Chersonesus,  forgotten  his  con- 
nections with  his  native  soil ; and,  on  one  occasion, 
had  reudered  Athens  a considerable  service.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  having  been  admo- 
nished by  the  Delphian  Oracle  tn  compose  their  differ- 
ences with  the  Athenians  by  an  absolute  submission, 
the  Lemnian  ambassadors  are  said  to  have  answered 
contemptuously,  and,  us  it  was  then  deemed,  im- 
piously. that  **  they  would  comply  when  a ship  from 
the  Athenian  dominions  should  be  blown  into  their 
harbour  by  u North  wind  ;M  confident,  in  the  then  im- 
perfect state  of  the  Art  of  navigation,  that,  as  the  haven 
of  Lemnos  was  situated  to  the  North  of  Attica,  they  were 
Hi*  former  perfectly  secure  from  such  an  event.  Miltiadcs,  however, 
*ervic*«  to  being  possessed  of  the  Chersoucsus,  easily  sailed  from 
Athens.  a port  j„  tjle  Hellespont,  and  won  the  harbour  of  Lem- 
nos, driven  thither  by  a strong  North  wind;  when, 
aware  alike  of  the  Oracle  and  of  the  positive  answer  of 
the  Lemnites,  he  instantly  demanded  a fulfilment  of 
both,  by  their  submission  to  him  ns  representative  of 
the  Athenians.  This  requisition  was  immediately  com- 
plied with ; partly,  perhaps,  through  their  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Oracle,  and  partly  in  deference  to  their 
own  honour. 

But  neither  these  services  nor  the  known  friendship 
of  Miltiades  to  the  Athenian  Stale  could  screen  him 
from  censure,  on  account  of  that  which  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians,  a serious  crime.  He  had,  from 
nu  Athenian  citizen,  become  a monarch;  and,  in  their 
inveterate  hatred  to  Kingly  government,  these  arbitrary 
Republicans  actually  lormcd  an  accusation  against  him 
on  this  account,  and  he  was  regularly  tried  for  the 
offence,  of  which,  however,  he  was  as  strangely  ac- 
quitted. His  talents,  reputation,  and  riches,  now  soon 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  offices  of  public  trust  and 
honour,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Darius  came  to 
Athens,  demanding  earth  and  water  from  the  citizens, 
in  token  of  their  submission  to  the  Persians.  To  the 
eloquence  and  exertions  of  Miltiades  Athens  owed 
the  glory  of  her  decisive  conduct.  He  induced  his 
Country  men  to  throw  those  emissaries  of  the  Tyrant 
into  a pit,  as  a signal  of  defiance  to  their  master,  pro- 


claiming to  them  aloud,  that  in  that  place  they  would  Mniiadcs. 
find  the  objects  of  their  requisition,  earth  and  water, 
sufficient  for  their  purpose,  and  as  much  as  the  Athe-  a.  >j. 
uian  honour  could  grant  them.  After  this  hostile  3514. 
menace,  when  war  was  on  both  sides  preparing  with  — 
the  utmost  activity,  Miltiades  was  appointed  one  of  Use  B.  c. 
ten  General*  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  and  we  490. 
have  already  seen  in  how  vigorous  and  able  a manner  C«»mtnaaiJ» 
be  conducted  those  troops  to  immortal  honour  in  the  j£A**r*’ 
field  of  Marathon ; and  how  vigilant  a part  he  acted 
immediately  afterwards,  when  he  marched  from  Mara- 
thon, and  saved  Athens  from  being  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  those  fugitives  whom  he  had  already  beaten. 

See  Pi  si  strati  Dft.  p.  290. 

On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  splendid  victory  of 
Marathon,  Miltiades  was  treated  with  increased  re- 
spect. He  was  represented  in  the  Picture,  painted  by 
order  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Poecilian  portico,  fore- 
most amongst  his  contemporaries  and  coadjutors,  the 
ten  Captains,  animating  his  soldiers  to  the  charge.  Rut 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  only  reward.  In  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  the  Athenians  rejected  his 
demand  of  an  olive  crown,  and  severely  rebuked  the 
hero  for  presuming  to  claim  it.  Soon  afterwards,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a descent  upon  the  island  of  Paros,  to  retaliate 
upon  tlic  inhabitants  of  that  place  the  offence  which 
they  had  committed  in  rendering  assistance  to  Darius, 
in  his  late  expedition  to  Marathon.  Some  Historians 
affirm  that  the  real  motive  which  influenced  the  Athe- 
nian General  in  this  proposal  was  a private  quarrel 
betwixt  him  and  one  Lysagoras,  a Parian  chieftain. 
Unfortunately,  both  for  his  own  fate  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  now  a leading  man  in  their 
assemblies,  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  to  adopt  his  scheme ; and  they  entrusted  him  with 
a fleet  of  seventy  ships,  well  manned,  and  proportionally 
appointed.  With  this  force  Miltiades  Sailer!  from  Expedition 
Athens  in  high  hopes  of  conquest,  and  promising  to  to  rare*, 
return  with  great  riches  and  other  advantages,  the 
fruits  of  his  anticipated  victory.  Arrived  at  the  islund 
of  Paros,  he  landed  without  opposition,  and  sent  heralds 
to  the  city  demanding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents 
to  be  immediately  paid  him  as  a ransom  for  their  Coun- 
try, which,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened  to  give  up  to 
the  violence  and  plunder  of  hi*  irritated  army.  The 
Parians,  unmoved  by  tliese  mennccs,  and  confident  of 
their  own  strength,  refused  even  to  deliberate  on  his  pro- 
posals, sent  back  to  Miltiades  an  unqualified  defiance, 
and  vigorously  prejwurd  for  resistance,  The  Athe- 
nian army  then  invested  the  city,  and,  for  a time,  car- 
ried on  the  siege  with  considerable  zeal,  and  with  some 
prospect  of  ultimate  success ; when,  by  either  treamm 
or  accident,  an  event  befell  their  General  which  proved 
fatal  to  all  their  anticipations.  One  Timo,  a Pnriun 
Priestess,  came  secretly  to  Miltiades,  promising  that 
she  would  disclose  to  him  a method  by  which  he 
might  take  the  city  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  the 
Athenian  General  listened  to  her  scheme  with  too  eager 
a credulity.  In  consequence  of  her  advice,  he  repaired  Misled 
in  secret  and  alone  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  law-  h»s  ruin, 
giver,  expecting  to  find  it*  gates  readily  opened  for  his 
reception.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  snd  by  no 
violence  was  be  able  to  force  them.  He,  therefore, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  thence  leaped  down 
into  the  area  of  the  temple,  still  encouraging  the 
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Bwgwpby.  hope  that  he  should  meet  his  supposed  confederates. 

Finding  in  this  place  no  one  ready  to  assist  him,  or 
a.m.  seized,  as  Herodotus  says,  with  a sudden  horror  at  his 
3514.  own  impiety,  he  determined  to  attempt  his  return, 
b7~c  With  this  view  be  hastily  re-ascended  the  wall,  when 
490.  ^or>l  slipped,  and  he  broke  his  thigh  in  falling,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  dislocated  his  knee-pan. 
In  what  manner  he  reached  his  camp  we  are  not  told, 
but  his  arrival  there,  in  this  deplorable  condition,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  spread  consternation  and  panic 
throughout  the  army;  in  consequence  of  it  the  siege 
was  raised,  and  the  expedition  re-embarked,  baffled  and 
defeated  in  its  purpose. 

The  short  season  of  the  glory  of  Miltiades,  the  victor 
rera&tioo  at  Marathon,  had  now  passed  away.  The  slightest 
Athens.  misfortune  was  at  all  tiroes  sufficient  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  Athenian  favour ; and  in  proportion  as 
their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  success,  so  were 
their  vexation  and  anger  vented  upon  a reverse.  With 
an  army  diminished  in  uumbers  and  broken  iu  spirit, 
the  helpless  Miltiades  returned  mortally  wounded  to 
Athens,  and  found  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
increasing.  The  circumstance  of  his  personal  quarrel 
with  Lysagoraa,  the  Parian  Chief,  was  alleged  as  an 
argument  to  prove  Ins  motive  for  the  recent  expedition 
to  have  been  self-interest  alone  ; and  Xanlhippiis,  the 
father  of  the  famous  Pericles,  boldly  cainc  forward  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  accused  their  formerly  vic- 
torious and  highly-favoured  General  of  laving  de- 
signedly misled  the  people  into  the  war.  This  con- 
struction of  his  conduct  was  instantly  adopted,  and 
the  popular  voice  (ever  ready  to  throw  additional 
weight  on  the  descending  scale  of  the  fluctuating  ba- 
lance of  fortune)  now  loudly  demanded  a sentence  of 
death  on  the  unfortunate  Miltiades,  as  an  expiation 
of  bis  crime.  The  situation  of  the  accused  was  the 
more  distressing,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  his 
wounds,  that  he  could  appear  and  enter  on  his  own 
defence.  His  known  eloquence,  and  even  his  personal 
appearance,  might  not  have  been  without  their  due 
influence  on  the  multitude;  but  he  was  obliged,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  to  trust  his  defence  to  Tixagoras,  his 
brother,  who,  indeed,  used  his  most  strenuous  and 
affectionate  exertions  on  his  behalf.  Some  writers 
state  that  be  was  brought  into  the  assembly  on  a 
couch,  while  his  cause  was  pleaded  by  his  fr.ends. 
Tisagora*  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that,  although 
Miltiades  bad  failed  iu  this  last  expedition,  it  was 
yet  to  him  Uiat  they  were  indebted  for  that  victory 
at  Marathon,  which  had  effected  the  preservation  of 
Adieu*  from  the  cruelties  threatened  by  the  Persian 
monarch  : he  therefore  entreated  them  to  forgive  his 
present  error  in  consideration  of  his  past  services,  aud 
to  regard,  at  least,  with  commiseration,  him  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  the  power  of  that  deliberation 
which  they  uow  exercised,  mid  those  laws  which  he  had 
protected  from  dissolution  by  the  Persian  King.  These 
arguments,  and  this  joint  appeal  to  their  justice  as  well 
as  to  their  pity,  were  not  without  their  effect.  On  a 


solemn  hearing,  the  assembled  Athenian  people  ac- 
quitted  Miltiades  of  any  crime  deserving  death,  but,  at  v— v— ** ' 
the  same  time,  they  senu-need  him  to  pay  a fine  of  fitly  A.  m. 
talents,  the  amount  of  the  late  unfortunate  Parian  ex-  3514. 
pedition.  This  was  a payment  too  large  for  the  fortune 
of  Miltiades  to  sustaia  ; and,  maimed  and  disabled  as  490* 
he  was,  the  Athenians  dragged  him  to  prison,  condemn- 
ing him  to  suffer  in  person  for  that  which  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  in  money. 

If  the  Marat houion  hero  had  not  already  recrivrd  Coadntuml 
his  death-wounds  at  Paros,  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  ia  a sever* 
of  the  Athenians  would,  in  all  probability,  have  exocer- 
bated  those  wounds,  however  slight,  so  as  to  have  pro- 
duced an  event  equally  filial.  It  in,  indeed,  by  no  means 
dear  that  this  was  not  actually  the  case ; a broken 
thigh,  or  a dislocated  knee-pan,  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed, however  immature  the  Art  of  surgery,  to  have 
produced  death  without  accelerating  or  assisting  causes; 
aud  where  can  we  seek  for  those  causes  so  successfully 
as  in  the  wounded  mind  of  the  hero?  Whatever  were 
the  immediate  causes,  however,  this  celebrated  General 
died  in  prison  from  the  mortification  of  h»  wounded  Dje*  *tt 
limb,  soon  after  Ins  trial  and  subsequent  condemnation.  P0100* 

The  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the 
death  of  their  victim:  they  denied  the  rite*  of  burial 
until  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  was  discharged;  and 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  offered  his  own  person  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  parent  from  further  mdiguity. 

This  noble  son  of  00  ignoble  lather  was  mow.  in  his 
turn,  sent  to  prison  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  fine ; 
nor  was  he  released  till,  the  sum  being  discharged  by 
one  Callias,  the  hard  law,  and  the  harder  hearts  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  were  satisfied.  This  was  at  the 
expense  of  a further  sacrifice  made  by  Cimon  for  the 
redemption  of  his  father**  honour.  According  to  the 
barbarous  laws  and  customs  ol  those  days,  he  had  mar- 
ried a sister  by  his  father's  side,  whose  name  was  Elpinice, 
aud  who  was  admired  by  Callias,  a person  of  low  birth, 
and  the  some  who  paid  the  fine  for  the  liberation  of 
Cimon  ; which,  however,  he  only  consented  to  do  on 
Cimon's  giving  up  Elpinice  to  him  as  his  wife.  Uoth 
Cimon  and  Elpinice  were  unwilling  to  separate  ; but  a 
cause  common  to  both,  the  family  honour,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  it  is  recorded,  as  a peculiar  instance  or 
magnanimity  in  Elpinice,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to 
Cnllias,  on  his  payment  of  the  fine  for  Cimon,  with  the 
declaration  that,  44  whilst  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  she 
would  not  suffer  any  of  the  family  of  Miltiades  to  re- 
main in  prison  or  in  distress."  Thus  perished  Miltiades, 
the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  one  of  the  first  of  those 
heroes  who  afterwards  rendered  Athens  so  famous  on 
the  pages  of  history.  The  love  of  power — a temptation 
scarcely  resistible  by  human  nature — was  the  principal 
failing  of  his  character ; but,  alter  he  had  attained  tha. 
power,  his  native  generosity  of  heart  forbade  him  to 
use  it  with  injustice  or  cruelty.  During  the  time  of  his 
magistracy,  he  was  moderate,  humble,  and  universally 
beloved ; nor  in  the  days  bf  his  adversity  does  the 
slightest  spot  of  malignity  cloud  his  reputation. 
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The  names  of  the  two  illustrious  Athenians,  whose 
lives  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven throughout  the  mewl  interesting  events  in  which 
they  appeared,  and  the  character  of  each  is  so  con- 
stantly illustrating;  that  of  the  other,  either  by  con- 
trast. when  they  appear  ns  rivals,  or  by  the  variety  and 
suitability  of  their  assistance  to  each  other  when  co- 
adjutors and  friends,  that  they  cannot  well  be  dis- 
united. Scarcely  a circumstance  of  importance  to  their 
Country  occurred  during  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  but  we  find  both  these  patriots  shared  in  its 
glory  and  its  advantages,  or  endured  the  mollification, 
if  not  the  blame,  of  its  failure ; and,  when  the  name  of 
one  of  them  alone  stands  eminent  on  the  page  of  His- 
tory, we  generally  find  his  compatriot  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  causes  or  with  the  consequences  of 
the  event  related.  For  these  reasons,  and  because 
their  united  fates  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  same  points 
Bnd  views  in  the  manners,  laws,  and  government  of 
Athens,  we  shall  not  now  disjoin  what  has  often  been 
considered  together. 

Aristides  was  the  son  of  Lyslmachus.  of  the  tribe  of 
Antiochis,  and  residing  in  the  village  of  Alopece,  in 
Attica.  Themistoclcs  was,  on  the  maternal  side,  a 
foreigner,  and  of  disputed  extraction.  Some  writers 
speak  of  his  mother  under  the  name  of  Euterpe,  others 
under  that  of  Abrotonum ; and  whether  she  were  a 
native  of  Halicarnassus,  of  Thrace,  or  of  Acnmania,  is 
uncertain ; his  father  was  named  Ncodcs,  of  the  tribe 
of  Leontes.  Both  these  great  men  were  comparatively 
of  mean  families,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  no  par- 
ticular advantages  of  their  youth  lo  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  future  renown : unless,  indeed,  their 
constant  companionship  may  be  so  regarded  ; for  they 
ap)iear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  the  age  of  boyhood 
together,  arid  lo  have  developed  in  their  juvenile  sports 
much  of  that  spirit  of  personal  rivalry  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  their  history,  and  prompted  them  lo  such 
important  actions.  In  boyhood,  too,  the  different  dis- 
positions of  the  future  Patriots  were  equally  remarkable 
with  their  mutual  jealousy.  Themistoclcs  was  bold,  im- 
petuous, and  ambitious,  little  careful  of  the  means  by 
which  his  ambition  was  gratified.  Subtle  and  courteous 
when  overawed  by  superior  virtue  or  attainments ; 
haughty  and  resolute  on  other  occasions,  ns  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  dictated  his  conduct.  At  a very 
early  age  lie  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  Art  of  Oratory, 
and  to  have  exhibited  unusual  powers  in  conducting 
the  real  or  imagiriurv  accusations  and  defences  of  his 
school le | lows,  which  attracted  the  decided  admiration 
of  his  superiors.  " Boy,*1  said  his  tutor,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  with  much  more  discrimination  than  discre- 
tion, **  thou  wilt  become,  at  some  future  time,  either  a 
mighty  curse  or  a mighty  blessing  to  thy  Country ; 
thou  will  never  prove  an  ordinary  man.'*  Aristides,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  earlv  designated  by  the  firmness  of 
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his  resolutions,  and  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  general  Aritfutas 
conduct.  The  objrcts  he  proposed  to  himself  were  moral  ai*l  The- 
and  honourable,  and  the  means  which  he  used  to  atlain  raa,iocW«. 
them  candid  and  honest 

As  the  youths  grew  up  to  manhood,  their  contrariety 
of  disposition  generated  contrary  habits  of  life  a ml 
inodes  of  thinking.  The  integrity  and  pride  of  Aristides 
naturally  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Spartan  Philosophy 
of  Lycurgus.  He  disdained  lo  flutter  an  unsteady  and 
unwise  populace ; and,  although  an  advocate  for  the 
cause  of  Republicanism,  he  became  a supporter  of  the 
Aristocracy,  and  indulged  perhaps  an  extreme  contempt 
for  the  people.  Truth,  liowever,  was  his  great  object, 
and  justice  was  his  path — that  path  which,  regardless  of 
the  scorns  of  the  weak  or  the  outcries  of  the  wicked,  he  Armior% 
trod  through  life  with  a remarkable  steadiness.  The- Mflvvtatatw 
mi  stories,  whose  motives  were  those  of  Ambition  alone, 
chose,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  readiest  way  to 
accomplish  his  object,  by  becoming  an  excessive  favourer 
of  the  power  of  the  Democracy ; a flatterer  of  their 
persons  and  their  vilest  passions.  To  this  side  he  was 
also  inclined  by  his  ripening  jealousy  of  Aristides, 
whose  reputation  and  whose  projects  he  hoped  to  sub- 
vert by  the  use  of  those  very  means  which  his  rival  de- 
spised. The  rise  of  this  aversion  between  these  two 
eminent  men,  or  rather  of  the  unworthy  jealousy  of 
Thernistoclr*  against  Aristides,  is  most  important  to 
trace,  in  forming  a just  estimate  of  their  actions,  as  it 
became  the  source  of  great  disturbances  in  the  Athenian  * 

State,  and  shook  at  times  the  Constitution  of  their 
Country  to  the  centre.  Nevertheless,  when  that 
Country  was  in  danger  from  foreign  tyranny,  the 
talents  of  both  were  united  with  equal  warmth  in  pro- 
tecting it. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent,  occusion 
which  presented  itself  in  illustration  of  their  devoted 
Patriotism,  was  that  invasion  of  Attica,  by  the  Persians, 
which  was  defeated  with  so  much  glory  in  the  Rattle  of 
Marathon.  Both  Aristides  and  Themistocles  were,  on 
that  occasion,  amongst  the  ten  Generals  who  commanded 
the  Athenian  army,  under  Callimachus  the  Fnletnarch;  jn  —nt 
and  both  signalized  their  courage  and  capacity  before  command 
and  after  that  celebrated  conflict ; the  details  of  which  at  Mum- 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  the  Pjsistratjd*.  ,hwi- 

When  Milliades  marched  to  repel  the  plundering 
fugitives  or  the  Persian  army,  who  had  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  purpose  of  surprising  Athens 
itself,  Aristides  was  left  in  the  chief  command  of  those 
Grecians  at  Marathon  who  guarded  the  prisoners  and 
the  spoil.  The  vast  treasures  of  the  enemy  now  lay  ut 
his  complete  disposal : he  was  young  os  a Commander, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  tempting  power  of  gold ; 
but  his  personal  disinterestedness  and  the  severity  of 
his  public  justice  were  alike  conspicuous  on  the  occa- 
sion. Not  only  was  the  minutest  part  of  the  conquered 
treasure  unappropriated  to  his  own  use,  but  he  exerted  ^ 
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B^graphy.  every  nerve  to  restrain  the  private  plunder  of  others, 
v— v-— ^ considerin''  the  whole  spoil  as  the  property  of  the  State. 
From  He  conducted  it  wilh  scrupulous  care  to  the  Capital, 
a.  u.  and,  amidst  the  plaudit*  of  his  Countrymen,  resigned 
3515.  his  important  command. 

^ "c  The  Athenians  were  no  sooner  released  from  the 
danger  of  that  invasion,  than  their  private  dissensions 
* rose  to  as  high  and  dangerous  excesses  ns  before.  The 
A Aristocracy  of  the  city  now  began  to  consider  Aristides 
3o55.  as  their  wisest  adviser  and  firm  support;  whilst  the 
— popular  outcry  was  in  favour  of  the  more  ostenta- 

B-  c*  tious  merits  of  Themistocles.  The  Athenian  Const  it  u- 

■^9.  |j0ll  permitted  every  citizen  in  his  turn  to  preside  in  the 
D>Kion»ioaa  Courts  of  justice ; and  we  shall  here  see  the  difference 
T^ri'^r  ol*  P^nc,P^c  «Pon  which  these  celebrated  chieftains 
at  Alht-nZ  * proper  to  direct  their  public  conduct.  " Tile 

gods  forbid,”  said  Themisiodea,  **  that  1 should  ever 
preside  at  a tribunal  where  my  friends  shall  not  find 
more  favour  than  strangers.”  Aristides,  on  the  con- 
trary, held,  that  on  a seat  of  justice,  the  inflexible  rule 
of  right  should  alone  be  his  guide,  unbiassed  by  fear,  by 
anger,  or  by  favour.  On  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  a 
plaintiff*  urged  in  favour  of  his  suit,  and  in  illustration  of 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  accused,  the  wrongs  which  the 
defendant  had  committed  against  Aristides  himself,  who 
instantly  interrupted  his  plea,  and  exclaimed.  “ Mention 
your  own  cause,  and  the  injuries  you  yourself  have  re- 
ceived ; for  I sit  here  as  judge,  and  not  as  accuser  ; the 
Anilides’  BII‘l  '*  yours,  and  not  mine.”  This  rigid  and  unbend- 
clwiinguiah-  fog  honesty  soon  procured  to  him  a title  perhaps  the 
in#  epithet  most  illustrious  of  all  antiquity:  the  name  of  Aristides  is 
of  the  Ju»t.  hantjc<j  down  to  ns  in  History,  almost  everywhere  ac- 
companied by  the  high  and  expressive  surname  of  “the 
just.”  Historians  record  another  circumstance  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  general  esteem  of  the  Athenians 
for  Aristides.  On  the  representation  in  the  public 
Theatre  of  one  of  the  Tragedies  of  .Eschylus,  a passage 
Strongly  descriptive  of  a high  state  of  moral  excellence 
was  recited,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  audience  were  in- 
stantly, and  almost  instinctively,  turned  on  Aristides, 
considering  him  as  a living  instance  of  that  character 
which  the  Poet  had  only  imagined. 

Themistocles,  in  the  mean  time,  was  reaping  his  pe- 
culiar honour*,  his  popularity  largely  increased,  and 
his  power  and  his  ambition  grew  proportionably  great 
ami  iusatiuhlr.  He  repined  not  at  the  reputation  of  his 
rival,  which  he  regarded  as  empty  and  unavailing,  if 
not  dan gr rnus  to  its  owner;  for  he  was  aware  that,  in 


victim  of  private  or  public  pique  was  expelled  the  Com-  AnttMfca 
monwealth  for  ten  years.  The  author  of  this  law, 
which  tended  finally  to  give  so  much  undue  power  to 
the  people,  is  not  known.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  the 
Pisistratidee,  and  others  have  pretended  to  trace  it  to  A M 
so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of  Theseus.  If  of  3515 
such  early  institution,  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  — 
people  was  not  in  its  origin  so  excessive;  for  the  number  *•  c* 

of  condemning  shells  not  being  fixed  in  any  proportion  *^9. 

to  the  population  of  the  city,  but  stated  at  a certain  given 
quantum,  where  this  number  embraced  the  majority  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  might  be  no  unfair  method  of  express- 
ing  their  minds;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  cilixena  >.  c. 
increased  in  multitude,  the  power  became  more  formi-  449. 
dable  ; and,  in  a populous  city  containing  many  tens  of 
thousands,  it  could  never  have  been  difficult  for  a 
favourite  demagogue  to  procure  six  thousand  persons 
to  join  him  in  his  objects  of  proscription.  The  free 
citizens  of  Athens  were  at  this  time  reckoned  to  amount 
to  about  twenty  thousand  ; many  of  them  almost  wholly 
without  employment,  and  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  ex- 
citement afforded  them  in  the  oratorical  talents  of  their 
leaders,  the  influence  of  whose  eloquence  was  now  at  its 
greatest  height. 

The  chief  accusation  brought  forward,  at  the  iiistign-  Accused  at 
tion  of  Themistocles,  to  remove  his  rival  from  Athens,  *|w*n*tnnea 
was  that  very  reputation  for  justice  and  honour  which  £^^*n**' 
Aristides  hat)  so  nobly  acquired.  ’*  Aristides,”  said 
the  agents  of  Themistocles,  “ has  insensibly  created 
himself  n monarch,  although  without  pomp  or  guards. 

From  his  great  reputation  for  justice,  he  acts  every  day 
as  umpire  between  contending  parties;  and  what  con- 
stitutes a Tyrant  but  the  giving  of  laws?”  Persuaded 
by  this  sophistry  to  apprehend  danger  to  the  State  from 
the  very  means  of  its  preservation,  or,  as  their  leaders 
would  argue,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  any  individual 
in  it,  the  giddy  people  condemned  one  man  for  the 
true  greatness  of  his  rigid  virtue ; inattentive  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  ambition  of  another,  who 
must  thus  necessarily  become  the  greater,  in  virtue  of 
his  being  the  more  unjust.  When  the  sentence  was 
announced  to  him  by  (lie  magistrates,  Aristides,  ani- 
mated with  as  warm  a love  fur  his  Country,  and 
sustaining  the  same  equanimity  of  mind  as  when  the 
citizens  had  showered  honours  and  rewards  upon  him, 
exclaimed,  with  upliffed  eyes  and  hands,  **  I beseech 
the  gods  that  the  Athenians  may  never  sec  the  day 
which  shall  force  them  to  remember  Aristides  ! ” Ten 


proportion  to  the  well-earned  fame  of  Aristides,  he  days  (the  usual  time  in  this  case)  was  allotted  to 
would  but  afford  a surer  mark  for  the  malevolence  of  him  for  his  preparation  to  quit  the  territories  of  Athens, 
that  fierce  Democracy  of  which  he  should  soon  become  and  the  usual  exile  of  ten  years  was  pronounced  as  Banished 
the  sole  director.  With  a base  and  secret  satisfaction,  the  period  of  banishment.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  fur  ten 
therefore,  he  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  general  trial,  a story  is  recorded  of  Aristides  most  strongly  years, 
admiration  of  Aristides,  whilst  he  steadily  meditated  exemplifying  his  philosophy,  and  his  proud  sense  of 
his  destruction  ; and  the  tremendous  dcmocratical  power  internal  rectitude.  A clown  from  a village  in  Attica, 

Hi*  trial  hjr  afforded  hy  the  trial  of  ostracism  was  fixed  upon  as  the  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  dazzled  by  the 
ostracism,  means  of  ultimately  accomplishing  it.  This  summitry  eloquence  of  Themistocles,  advanced,  during  the  trial, 
mode  of  popular  justice  derived  its  name  from  ostracon,  toward  Aristides  himself,  (with  whose  person  he  was 
a lile,  the  votes  of  the  citizens  being  at  first  collected  by  unacquainted,)  and  requested  that  be  would  mark  for 
each  one  writing  on  a tile,  or  shell,  the  name  of  the  him  the  name  of  the  accused  upon  his  shell.  Aristides, 
person  he  wished  to  condemn  to  banishment.  Every  in  surprise,  asked  the  peasant  of  what  crime  that 
Athenian  citizen  possessed  this  extravagant  power  of  Athenian  citizen  had  been  guilty?  or,  “ Hus  he  done 
voting  for  the  condemnation  of  an  individual,  without  you  any  personal  injury?”  said  this  illustrious  Patriot, 
any  assigned  reason:  and,  if  the  name  of  any  person  “ Me  injury?”  replied  the  peasant,  “ no,  he  has  neither 
was  found  to  be  written  on  six  thousand  tiles  or  shells,  done  me  any  injury,  nor  do  I know  any  public  harm 
the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  judges,  and  the  of  him ; but  I am  quite  weary  wilh  hearing  every  body 
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Bfogtapbr.  call  him  the  just*  Aristides  smiled,  took  the  shell 
from  the  man,  and  wrote  upon  it,  a*  required,  his  own 
name  for  condemnation.  His  banishment  took  place 
H.  c.  4ft4. 

During  these  transactions  at  Athens,  and,  indeed, 
immediately  alter  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  the  war  with 
the  inhabitants  of  ACgina,  which  had  been  begun  prior 
to  the  late  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  was  revived  with 
mutual  rancour  and  with  varied  success.  The  Athe- 
nians, conducted  by  Themistocles,  had  proved  victorious 
in  several  expeditions  ; but  the  vEginelans  had  avenged 
themselves  on  the  Attic  territories,  which  they  invaded 
at  will,  by  means  of  their  powerful  armaments  at  sea. 
This  advantage  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Themistocles,  and  he  had,  at  length,  the  boldness  to 
tmikliog  an  P*0!50**  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  profits  arising  from 
Athenian  the  silver-mines,  which  hod  been  hitherto  regularly 
divided  amongst  the  citizens,  should  now  be  solely  ap- 
propriated to  the  building  of  a navy.  In  support  of 
this  measure,  he  not  only  urged  the  advantages  gained 
by  their  present  enemy  the  ,'Egin  elans,  but  he  bade 
them  remember  that  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
monarch  was  yet  unextinguished,  and  admonished  them 
to  prepare  for  another  and  a stronger  contest  with  that 
Power.  Darius,  their  first  enemy,  was,  he  remarked, 
indeed,  dead;  but  his  son  Xerxes  inherited  both  his 
father's  power,  his  aversiou  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  thirst 
of  general  conquest;  that  monarch  was  then  only  tran- 
quil  to  prepare  a steadier  blow  against  their  prosperity, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  refresh  himself  for  new  exer- 
tions in  the  former  cause.  These  arguments  prevailed, 
and  the  Athenians,  turning  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  maritime  affairs,  immediately  built  a hun- 
dred slop?  of  considerable  size,  which  quickly  gave  them 
the  superiority  at  sea  over  the  iEgtartan*  and  all  the 
other  States  of  Greece;  as  it  also  proved,  eventually, 
the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  their  own  liberties 
and  those  of  their  confederates  from  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Persian  King. 

It  vras  about  three  years  after  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  and  very  shortly  after  these  predictions  and 
spirited  precautions  of  Themistocles,  that  Xerxes,  the 
sou  of  Darius,  sent  ambassadors,  attended  by  a Greek 
interpreter,  to  all  the  principal  States  of  Greece,  de- 
manding, as  usual,  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  their 
submission  to  Persia.  Themistocles  made  it  his  first 
business  to  pledge  his  Country  to  resistance  beyond  the 
hope  of  compromise.  He  exhorted  the  Athenians  to 
pul  immediately  to  death  the  person  who  acted  as  in- 
terpreter to  the  ambassador*,  and  who  had  dared  to 
publish  in  the  Grecian  language  proposals  so  insulting  as 
those  of  Xerxes  to  Grecian  independence.  Another  act 
of  defiance  followed  this.  One  Arthmius,  a citizen  of 
Zele,  a town  of  Trots,  who  had  settled  in  Athens  and 
been  honoured  with  a kind  of  denizenship  in  tint  city, 
was  detected  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  Athenians 
to  the  Persian  cause,  and  proved  to  have  received 
bribes  to  this  purpose  from  Xerxes.  This  man  The- 
inistocles  caused  to  be  immediately  banished  from  the 
Athenian  territories.  His  sentence  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  Country  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  his 
family  declared  infamous.  All  hope  of  accommodation 
being  thus  at  an  end,  the  next  care  of  this  able  General 
was  to  engage  the  several  States  and  cities  of  the 
Grecians  to  forget  their  minor  differences  in  the  com- 
mon danger,  and  to  unite  hand  and  heart  iu  one  grand 


Xerxes’ 
message  ti 
th*  Athe- 


efTort  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  This,  too,  was  Arutidea 
happily  accomplished.  In  his  private  character,  also,  *»4Thr- 
Thernistocles  now  lahoured  nobly  for  the  public  good.  nu>toc^ 
Epicydcs,  a powerful  Orator,  but  deficient  in  every 
other  requisite  of  a military  leader,  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  appoint  him  to  the  supreme  command  of 
their  army,  Themistocles,  aware  of  his  incapacity  for 
the  office,  applied  temptations  to  his  avarice,  that  he 
might  subdue  his  ambition,  and,  impoverishing  his  own 
fortune  to  raise  the  money,  fairly  bought  off  Epicvdes 
from  the  proposed  command.  It  is  by  no  means' im- 
probable, however,  that  Themistocles  had  other  motives 
besides  the  danger  of  his  Country  for  procuring  the  re- 
signation of  Epicvdes.  The  way  to  the  supreme  power 
in  Athens  was  thus  left  completely  unobstructed  for  him- 
self, and  to  the  entire  command  of  all  its  military  re- 
sources he  was  immediately  elected. 

The  report  of  the  invasion  soon  arrived  ; the  army  of  Xnrn* 
the  Persians,  in  immense  force,  led  by  Xerxes  himself  as  invasion  of 
their  General,  was  transported  from  their  native  Coun-  G«*ce. 
try  by  sea,  and  was  preparing  to  pour  down  upon  Greece 
by  the  memorable  straits  of  Thermopylae.  Themistocles, 
on  learning  this,  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  all 
the  disposable  force  of  Athens  quilting  the  city  in  a 
body,  and  embarking  ou  board  their  fleet;  thus,  he 
said,  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet  the  invaders  half 
way,  and  perhaps  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  land- 
ing in  Greece.  But  the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the 
Athenians  to  leave  their  homes  completely  frustrated 
this  design,  and  his  proposal  was  rejected.  The  Per- 
sians, therefore,  made  good  their  landing  unopposed, 
whilst  Themistocles  was  leading  the  Athenian  army  to 
join  that  of  the  Lucedsmonians.  The  allied  forces  had 
nearly  reached  Teinpe,  in  Thessaly,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  straits  of  Thermopyl®,  the  keys  of 
Greece,  had  been  forced,  aud  that  not  only  Thes- 
saly but  Bceotia  had  been  overrun  by  the  invaders  ; 
tidings  which  determined  the  troops  both  of  Sparta 
anil  Athens  to  retreat  to  their  respective  cities  without 
delay. 

The  Athenians  were  now  reduced  to  considerable  Perplexity 
perplexity  and  distress  To  attempt  to  cope  with  the  of tbeAthe- 
i m men  sc  force  of  tin?  Persians  by  land,  and  on  an  equal  uian  affair*, 
footing,  was  little  less  than  madness.  The  only  spot 
whereon  they  could  have  engaged  so  superior  a power 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  tardy  movements  of 
their  army  hud  not  suffered  them  to  reach.  Athens 
was  undefended  by  walls  or  any  kind  of  fortifications, 
aud  its  confined  citadel  was  protected  only  by  a 
wooden  palisade.  Themistocles  appears  to  have  formed 
an  early  opinion  respecting  the  conduct  now  best 
to  be  adopted ; aud  only  to  have  refrained  from 
declaring  it  until  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  afforded.  In  all  cases  of  emergency  the 
Athenians  hastened  to  consult  the  Delphian  Oracle  for 
advice,  which  now  pronounced,  in  two  separate  an- 
swers, 44  thut  Athens  was  destined  to  destruction,” 
but  41  that  the  Athenians  might  yet  be  safe  within 
troodeu  t calls."  It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  conjec- 
ture that  Themistocles  expected,  end  had,  perhaps,  oc- 
casioned this  answer,  so  confirmative  of  his  previous 
counsels.  He  did  not  fail  to  give  it  immediately  the 
obvious  interpretation — that  the  Athenians  should  re-  ofThemis- 
pair  to  their  fleet,  within  whose  teat's  of  wood  they  tocta. 
might  yet  seek  safely  and  independence.  There  was 
not,  liowcver,  wanting  a party  who  now  strongly 
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Biography.  opposed  this  advice,  and  endeavoured  to  interpret  the 
Oracle  (expressed  as  it  was  with  the  usual  ambiguity) 
From  either  in  absolute  favour  of  their  own  scheme,  or  so  as 

A.  v.  to  make  it  equally  plausible  with  the  project  of  Themis- 

3515.  toe  lea.  This  party  insisted  that  the  palisades  by  which 

— the  citadel  was  surrounded  were  dearly  the  i coodm 

n.  c.  trail*  to  which  the  Oracle  referred  ; and,  either  convinced 

4$9.  by  these  arguments,  or  unwilling  to  abandon  their 

10  house,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  their  temples,  and 

**  their  gods  themselves,  to  the  ravages  of  a merciless  and 

3555.  exasperated  enemy,  a large  majority  of  the  Athenians 

determined  to  defend  their  city  to  the  utmost.  Baffled, 
B*  c*  but  not  defeated,  in  his  darling  project,  the  wisdom  of 
449.  which  was  fully  shown  in  the  event,  Themistocles  and 
his  adherents  relaxed  not  their  efforts  to  convince  the 
Hi* scheme*  citizens  of  their  error.  The  juncture  was  most  critical, 
*nd,  Coding  arguments  unavailing,  the  Chief  did  not 
cuoitfU  to  hesitate  to  employ  those  sinister  and  questionable  means 
i*.  which  superstition  has,  in  all  ages,  afforded  to  Slate 

policy,  lie  gained  over  to  his  project  the  Priests  who 
officiated  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  und  these  venerated 
impostors,  in  furtherance  of  his  counsels,  publicly  re- 
ported many  direful  omens.  They  declared  that  the 
sacred  dragon  refused  to  eat  his  consecrated  cakes;  that 
all  food  and  offerings  set  before  him  remained  un- 
touched ; and,  finally,  as  the  most  explicit  augury  of  all, 
that  this  adored  monster,  the  favour  of  their  tutelary 
goddess  Minerva,  had  quitted  the  temple  and  the  city, 
making  its  way  directly  to  the  sea.  Worthy  interpreters 
of  this  unworthy  tale,  they  announced  this  circumstance 
as  denoting  that  the  goddess  herself  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  residing  at  Athens,  but  as  having  directed 
the  Athenians  to  repair  to  the  sea  to  seek  her  future 
protection. 

ISo  well  limed  were  these  artifices,  and  otherwise  so 
skilfully  conducted,  that,  by  degrees,  the  opponents  of 
ThemUtode*  were  entirely  sileuced,  and  the  populace 
became  as  eager  for  the  adoption  of  his  measures  us  be- 
fore they  were  urgent  against  them.  Salamis  had  been 
doubtfully  mentioned  by  the  Oracle  as  tike  place  which 
should  " lose  her  sons,’’  and  although  this  hat]  before 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Athenians  should  be 
defeated  on  that  spot,  these  fickle  people  were  now  al- 
most universal  iu  their  belief  that  at  Salamis  was  the 
destined  destruction  of  live  Persians  to  be  accomplished. 
Amidst  this  clamour  in  favour  of  a measure  which  had 
before  been  rejected  by  so  large  a majority,  one  Cyreilus, 
an  Orator,  vehemently  opposed  the  decree  in  question, 
and,  either  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Xerxes,  or  through 
absolute  pusillanimity  of  spirit,  proposed  submission  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  This  so  enraged  ihe  citizens, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  Oration,  they  stoned  the  speuker 
to  death ; and  the  women  of  Athens  are  said  to  have 
inflicted  the  like  punishment  upon  his  innocent  wife. 
Once  convinced,  or  rather  determined,  the  citizens 
were  quickly  in  full  preparation  for  the  extraordinary 
The  Athe-  morle  of  warfare  recommended.  Every  thing  was  cou- 
ni«ns  era-  veyed  on  board  the  fleet,  while  their  liberty  and  the 
bolrtl°Uieir  name  Athenian  citizens  were  uow  declared  to  he 
all  that  was  worth  their  anxiety.  Money,  however, 
being  wanted  for  their  final  outfit,  the  solemn  Council 
of  the  Areopagus  was  called,  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies ; and,  by  means  which  the  records  of  history 
do  not  explain,  so  large  a sum  was  collected,  that 
eight  drachma  was  given  to  every  man  as  he  went  on 
board  like  fleet.  But  Themblocles  did  not  deem  this 


sufficient  for  Ihe  expedition,  and  again  resorted  to  one  Amt i lies  . 
of  those  expedients  which  his  mind  was  ever  fruitful  in  T*1** 
producing.  Under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Priests, 
he  asserted,  that  the  shield  of  Minerva,  on  which  the  From 
snaky  head  of  Medusa  was  sculptured,  had  been  stolen,  A M 

and  a warrant  was  granted  to  him  to  rearch  the  recesses  3515* 

of  the  temple,  that  he  might  regain  it.  Under  this  * 

pretence  he  took  away  all  the  money  he  discovered  in  B c 
his  search,  and  made  amends  for  his  deceit  by  distri-  439* 

buting  it  freely  and  equally  amongst  the  citizens,  to  to' 
accomplish  their  necessary  appointments.  x.  m. 

An  act  of  justice,  too,  with  regard  to  Aristides,  was  3555. 

one  of  the  best  features  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind.  

Themistocles  himself  proposed  a decree  to  recall  all  a.  c.. 
those  citizens  who  had  been  banished  from  their  Coun-  449. 
try,  which  was  readily  confirmed  uy  the  Athenians.  Aristides 
This  was  understood  to  be  directed  immediately  to  the 
case  of  Aristides,  whose  means  of  becoming  a powerful 
foe  to  Greece  were  now  justly  feared  by  those  who  had 
treated  him  with  so  mueh  indignity.  I11  virtue  of  the 
decree  uow  issued.  Aristides  rejoined  his  Countrymen 
in  their  exigency,  (n.  c.  479.)  Themistocles  hailed  his 
return  with  warm  protestations  of  attachment  and 
esteem,  and  every  heart  glowed  with  emulation  in  the 
common  cause  of  liberty. 

Thus  nobly  freighted,  the  Athenian  fleet,  under 
Themistocles.  hastened  to  join  that  of  the  Spartans, 
commanded  by  Eurybiftdes  ; and  made  sail  with  them 
immediately  for  the  Eubtcan  shore,  with  the  hope  of 
impeding  the  passogc  of  the  Persian  fleet  through 
the  neighbouring  straits.  Here  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenian  leader  was  characterized  by  the  adroitness 
which  had  previously  distinguished  him.  Euryhiades, 
the  Spartan  Admiral,  in  contradiction  to  the  proposed 
plan,  had  refused  to  remain  longer  on  this  station  ; 
and  the  Euhoeans,  fearful  of  being  given  up  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Persian  army,  applied  next  to  Themistocles, 
and  presented  him  with  thirty  talents,  as  a reward  for 
his  interference  on  their  behalf  Themistocles  hesitated 
not  to  accept  the  money.  Five  talents  he  gave  Eury- 
biudes,  and  thereby  induced  him  to  pursue  his  first  plan. 

With  the  sum  of  three  talents  he  bribed  Adiamanthus, 
the  Corinthian  Commander,  who,  under  strong  suspi- 
cions of  having  been  influenced  by  treasonable  motives, 
was  the  only  officer  who  now  insisted  on  weighing 
auchor.  By  these  expedients,  Themistocles  was  at  once  a Me  eon- 
euablcd  honestly  to  perform  what  he  had  undertaken  on  duftofThe- 
behalf  of  the  Eutxxans,  and  to  devote  the  remaining  tni*tocl«at 
sum  of  twenty-two  talents  to  the  general  interests  of  the  A item  1- 
expedition.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
stay  ou  this  coast,  Themistocles  distinguished  himself  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  his  squadron  ; and,  in  several 
slight  engagements  with  the  hostile  fleet,  which  lay 
near  Artemisium,  his  prudence  and  bravery  were  the 
admiration  of  oil  the  allies.  On  leaving  this  station, 
Themistocles  recommended  an  artifice  which  was  rea- 
dily adopted,  aud  proved  of  no  little  service  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  Certain  stones  were  set  up  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  with  inscriptions,  entreating  the  Ionians,  on  the 
remembrance  of  their  Grecian  origin,  to  desert  from 
the  Persian  Tyrant,  and  join  those  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  their  brethren,  and  who  were  then  actually 
fighting  for  the  common  property,  liberty,  and  political 
existence  of  the  Grecians  ; or,  if  they  could  not  accom- 
plish this,  they  were  implored  to  baffle  the  plans  of 
Xerxes  by  their  coldness  and  tardiness  in  his  cause. 
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The  address  concluded  by  reminding  these  people,  that 
the  Athenians,  by  protecting  the  revolt  of  Ionia  against 
Darius,  first  brought  the  resentment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  upon  themselves.  This  was  a stratagem 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  actual  object  of  obtaining 
either  of  the  requests  thus  made  to  the  Ionians,  as  to 
the  excitement  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Persians 
against  them — an  effect  which,  in  the  eud,  it  fully 
accomplished. 

On  leuving  Artemisinin,  another  and  a stronger  di- 
versity of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Commanders 
respecting  their  future  course.  Eurybiades  the  Spar- 
tan had  l»een  made  Chief  of  the  combined  fleet ; for, 
although  the  Athenian  ships  were  superior  in  number 
to  those  of  the  Spartans,  yet,  the  long-acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  latter  nation  had  always  obtained 
from  their  confederates  the  supreme  command  of  an 
allied  force.  But  Eurybiades  soon  evinced  himself 
unequal  to  this  important  trust,  and  appears  to  have 
been  alike  deficient  in  skill  and  in  courage.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  fleet,  he  recommended  that 
the  allies  should  retreat  towards  Corinth  and  join 
the  land-forces  there,  a proposition  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  many  others  of  the  Grecians,  who, 
provoked  by  the  ravages  which  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  committing  on  their  dearest  possessions  at  home, 
deemed  it  unadvisable,  and  indeed  useless,  to  risk 
their  combined  strength  in  attacking  the  maritime 
forces  of  Persia.  Although  there  might  be,  they 
admitted,  a greater  probability  of  success  at  sea, 
yet  how  little  would  it  avail  them,  compared  with 
their  daily  losses  by  land?  On  a debate  concerning 
the  conduct  to  be  adopted,  Themistoctes  recommended 
au  immediate  action  at  sra,  when  Eurybiades,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  supposed  imprudence  and  impetuosity  of 
our  hero,  observed,  that  “ such  as  rise  up  before  the 
rest  to  sturt  at  the  Olympic  Games  are  generally 
lashed  for  their  temerity.”  To  which  Themisiocles 
quickly  answered,  “ True : but  let  us  recollect,  Eury- 
biudes,  ihat  those  who  are  left,  behind  in  the  race  are 
nev«t  crowned  with  victory.”  The  Spartan,  provoked 
at  the  freedom  of  this  reply,  is  said  to  have  lifted  up 
his  staff,  and  to  have  prepared  to  strike  the  speaker; 
when  Themisiocles,  with  the  utmost  calmness,  ex- 
claimed. **  Strike,  but  hear,”  This  mixture  of  calm- 
ness and  earnestness  in  his  cause  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  Eurybiades  gave  instant  and  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  of  his  competitor.  But  although 
their  Chief  could  thus  subdue  the  characteristic  pride 
of  his  Country,  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  pusilla- 
nimity, he  possessed  his  full  share,  Ady mantis,  another 
of  tiip  Lncedcjemoniuns,  at  last  roused  the  indignation 
of  Them  Modes,  by  observing,  *'  that  it  did  not  become 
those  who  had  neither  home  nor  Country  themselves, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  lose,  to  control  others,  by 
their  advice  and  their  conduct,  from  returning  to  their 
habitations.”  “ We  have,  indeed,  base  man,”  replied 
Themisiocles,  abandoned,  in  this  exigency,  our  houses 
and  our  walla,  because  Athenians  would  not  become 
slaves  for  the  sake  of  those  things  which  possess 
neither  life  nor  soul ; yet  know  that  our  city  is  the 
greatest  of  all  Greece.  Behold  it  in  the  number  of 
our  ships! — all  of  which  are  here  ready  to  defend  you, 
if  you  yourselves  please  to  assist  in  the  war;  but  if 
you  shun  the  fight,  and  leave  the  Athenians  to  them- 
selves. you  will  soon  discover  that  we  can  find  as  large 


and  as  free  a city  as  that  which  we  have  left.”  At 
length  the  party  of  the  Athenians  pressed  so  many 
just  arguments  upon  their  confederates,  that  the  most 
judicious  of  the  leaders  were  brought  over  to  their 
opinion.  Yet  the  Greeks  in  general  were  so  alarmed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Athens,  which  had 
now  taken  place,  and  at  the  ravages  committed  upon 
the  Athenian  territories,  that  a bold  and  final  stratagem 
of  Themisiocles  alone  kept  their  naval  force  together. 
By  means  of  a Persian  prisoner  in  the  Grecian  fleet, 
named  Sicinns,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Themistoclc*, 
and  protected  by  him,  he  ventured  to  open  a commu- 
nication with  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  a pri- 
vate message  to  the  Persian  monarch,  importing  that 
he  preferred  his  favour  to  the  command  of  the  Gre- 
cians ; and  had  sent  to  inform  him  that  the  allied  fleet 
were  about  to  disperse  and  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.  This  he  advised  the  King  not  to  permit,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  their  present  confusion,  and  attack 
them  forthwith  in  the  bay  of  Salamis.  Xerxes,  completely 
duped  by  this  message,  which  he  received  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  satisfaction,  immediately  sent  two 
hundred  of  his  ships  to  block  up  the  Straits  of  Salamis, 
and  thus  at  once  compelled  the  Grecian  fleet  to  unani- 
mity, and  to  the  adoption  of  that  bold  measure  which 
ensured,  eventually,  the  safety  and  success  of  the  allied 
cause.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Persian 
posiiion  at  Salamis,  every  heart  beat  in  unison  with 
the  plan  of  this  sagacious  leader  ; the  determination  to 
conquer  or  die  was  universal ; and  Themistoclea  had 
the  honour  or  receiving,  with  the  general  plaudits  of 
his  Countrymen,  the  approbation  of  Aristides,  to  whom 
alone  he  had  communicated  his  daring  plan  on  this 
occasion. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  themselves  for  the  memo- 
rable battle  that  ensued.  The  confederated  Greeks 
were  animated  by  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  amongst 
whom  Themisiocles  appeured,  with  nil  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  youth,  matured  and  sobered  by  his  long 
experience.  He  argued  alternately  as  the  soldier  and 
the  citizen,  the  commander  and  the  commanded  ; he 
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represented  to  them  that  they  were  about  to  fight  for 
all  that  was  dear  to  p«renls,  to  husbands,  to  men  ; that 
the  present  liberties  of  all  the  States  of  Greece  were 
suspended  on  the  issue,  with  the  happiness  of  their 
remotest  posterity.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in 
the  exultation  of  his  heart,  had  assured  himself  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Grecians,  erected  a high  throne  on 
the  shore  near  Salamis,  and  commanded  the  attend- 
ance of  Secretaries  to  record  the  events  of  his  triumph  of 
as  they  successively  occurred.  The  battle  was  begun 
by  the  Grecians,  who  sailed  from  their  anchorage  early 
in  the  day,  and  attacked  the  Persian  line  of  blockade. 
Archbishop  Usher  fixes  the  date  of  the  buttle  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  or  n.  c.  480,  Oct. 

The  advantage  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  the  immense 
number  of  their  ships,  according  to  Herodotus,  upwards 
of  1000  sail ; and  that  of  the  Grecians,  who  mustered 
but  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessel*,  in  their 
superior  knowledge  of  maritime  a (fairs,  (for  which  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  judicious  advice  aud  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Them istocles,)  their  courage,  and 
the  skill  of  their  Commanders.  If  a Persian  galley 
were  sunk,  the  warriors  which  it  contained  were  utterly 
lost ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  like  misfortune  happened 
to  any  of  the  Grecian  ships,  the  crew  plunged  into  the 
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sea,  and  swam  with  ease  either  to  the  shore  or  to 
another  ship.  The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
The  Persians  lost  about  two  hundred  galleys,  which 
were  sunk,  and  an  immense  number  which  were  taken  ; 
the  loss  of  the  allied  Grecians  amounted  only  to  about 
forty  ships.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians  the  slaughter 
wan  immense,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  few  men,  for 
the  majority  of  the  crews  of  those  ships  which  were 
destroyed  effected  their  escape  to  their  companions  in 
arms,  os  before  stated.  In  this  contest,  sustained  with 
great  glory  by  the  Grecians,  the  Athenians  were  allowed 
to  bear  the  most  distinguished  part : and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  thut  the  JDginelans,  almost  the  open 
enemies  of  Athens,  alone  emulated  them,  on  this  occa- 
sion. in  their  efforts  to  repel  the  common  enemy,  and 
won  the  second  honours  of  the  day.  After  the  battle  was 
deckled,  the  Athenian  fleet  maintained  a vigorous  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  Persians  towards  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  there  destroyed  their  scattered  ships  almost  at  will. 
The  /Eginetans  were  also  very  serviceable  in  this  chase  ; 
for  their  ships  being  lighter,  and  of  swifter  sail  than 
those  of  the  other  States  of  Greece,  they  ran  out  to  sea, 
and,  gaining  the  wind  of  the  Persians,  sunk  or  took  the 
vessels  which  attempted  to  leave  the  coast,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  heavier  galleys  of  the  Athenians.  Never 
was  a victory  more  complete  with  means  so  dispropor- 
tionate ; because,  perhaps,  a reverse  could  never  have 
been  more  desperate  in  its  consequences  to  the  weaker 
side.  The  confederacy  was  now  strengthened  and  felt 
in  all  its  value;  the  Great  King1*  of  the  Persians, 
disappointed  in  his  most  confident  anticipations,  was 
obliged  to  solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
army  was  yet  unbroken  ; and  that  that  fleet  was  not 
altogether  annihilated  which  had  so  lately  rode  the  sea 
triumphant,  and  struck  a terror  throughout  all  Greece. 

It  was  now  proposed  by  Themistocles,  that  the  allied 
fleet  should  make  lor  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the 
famous  bridge,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  which  Xerxes 
had  thrown  across  the  sea  at  that  place.  The  effect  of 
this  measure  would  have  been  to  have  cut  oft’  all  com- 
munication of  tie  Persians  with  Asia*  and  to  have  en- 
closed their  army  in  Greece  itself,  so  that  it  might 
afterwards  have  been  destroyed  as  time  and  circum- 
stances should  dictate.  Some  Historians  say  that  this 
plan  being  communicated  to  Aristides,  that  Patriot  op- 
posed it,  although  his  reasons  are  not  mentioned. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  attribute  this  opposition 
to  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  from  a wish  not  to  drive 
the  enemy  to  desperation,  and  thus  to  reserve  some 
honours  for  liimsrll.  But  the  motives  of  Themistocles 
him-elf  appear,  oil  this  point,  very  dubious.  He  soon 
perceived  that  the  proposal  he  had  made  was  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Greeks  than  he  wished  it  to  lie.  He  either 
became  fearful  of  the  consequence  of  thus  enclosing  the 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  or,  as  others  suppose, 
lie  now  wished  to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  Persian  monarch  as  likely  to  afford  him  an  asylum 
in  times  of  adversity  and  disgrace,  of  which  he  could 
not  but  foresee  the  |>rol>ability,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  giddy  and  ungrateful  temper  of  the  Athenian 
people.  At  this  distance  of  time,  however,  we  may 
look  in  vain  fur  any  correct  views  of  his  object;  but  his 
conduct  is  recorded.  He  again  ventured  to  communi- 
cate with  Xerxes  on  the  operation*  of  the  combined 
forces,  and  sent  a specific  account  of  their  intention  to 
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break down  his  bridge  and  cut  off  his  retreat  lie  also 
is  said  once  more  to  have  offered  his  advice  to  the  King 
respecting  the  Persian  policy,  and  to  have  prescribed  his 
immediate  return  into  Asia,  whilst  he  promised  to  amuse 
his  Countrymen  with  various  projects,  and  to  delay  their 
purposed  destruction  of  the  bridge  as  long  as  possible* 

In  what  manner  Themistocles,  after  hi*  recent  conduct, 
could  have  obtained  credit  with  the  Persian  tnnnarch 
for  any  thing  but  his  bravery  does  not  appear;  but  Xerxes 
did  not  fail  immediately  to  follow  his  advice,  and  hastily 
withdrew  his  army.  Thus  ended  the  second  Persian 
expedition  into  Greece.  Some  writers  allege  that  all 
the  exertions  of  Xerxes  to  reach  the  Straits  in  time  to 
prevent  the  breaking  of  his  bridge  proved  vain  ; that 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Hellespont  in 
the  boot  of  a common  fisherman  ; and  that  his  army,  fl^risdii 
diminished  and  scattered  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  Femur 
harassing  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  reached  Asia  in  smull  inaWnwats. 
and  detached  parties,  and  by  such  methods  a*  chance 
and  the  kindness  or  good  fortune  of  individuals  pre- 
sented. But  at  this  time,  it  is  certain,  Themistocles 
not  only  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed destruction  of  the  bridge,  but  afterwards  advised 
the  Athenians  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  return  home  and  rebuild  their  city  ; a proposal 
too  grateful  to  their  feelings  to  be  rejected — too  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  all  Greece  to  be  opposed  by 
the  other  States  of  the  confederacy. 

Relieved  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  invasion,  Public 
Themistocles  and  the  Athenian  fleet  levied  contributions 
on  all  the  islands  around  that  had  laken  part  with  the  j,^4  0 

Persians,  and  then  returned  to  Salamis,  the  scene  of 
victory,  there  finally  to  meet  their  confederates,  and  to 
share  with  (hem  the  spoils  of  the  expedition.  It  was 
afterwards  resolved  that  n general  meeting  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  held  on  the  isthmus,  at  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  where,  in  a solemn  assembly  of  the  different 
chiefluins,  this  important  question  was  proposed.  Who 
best  tons  deserving  of  the  meed  of  vaioitr  ? Each  Gene- 
ral, in  turn,  was  requested  to  write  down  the  name  of 
him  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy;  and,  as  every  man 
first  wrote  down  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  in- 
scribed lhat  of  Themistocles,  the  result  was,  that  the 
Athenian  leader  numbered  the  decided  suffrages  of 
almost  all  Greece.  Of  Aristides  we  find  nothing  par- 
ticular recorded  during  this  war,  but  are  told  that  his 
general  behaviour  was  wise  and  brave,  and  that  he  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  Themistocles  by  his  councils. 

Thus  deservedly  clothed  with  the  chief  honours  of  the 
war,  Themistocles  now  visited  Lncedicmon,  where  addi- 
tional applause  awaited  him.  The  pride  of  the  Spartan 
people,  indeed,  would  not  suffer  them  to  assign  in  public 
the  first  place  of  honour  to  any  one  but  their  own  Chief, 
Eurybiades;  but  it  was  evident  tint  they  privately  re- 
garded Themistocles  as  his  superior;  and,  while  the 
prize  of  valour  was  awarded  with  great  pomp  to  Eury- 
biades, that  of  prudence  was  given,  with  distinguished 
ceremonies,  to  Themistocles.  The  Spartans  crowned 
hint  with  a wreath  of  olive;  they  presented  him  with  the 
most  magnificent  chariot  in  Sparta ; and,  finally,  es- 
corted him  home  to  Athens  by  a chosen  troop  of  five 
hundred  horsemen — on  honour  never  before  or  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  a foreigner. 

The  Athenians,  now  repossessed  of  their  Country,  Athens 
applied  themselves  to  erecting  another  city  on  the  ruina  rebuilt, 
of  that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  late  tuvaston. 
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Bi<»gia1«hy.  No  soorver,  however,  did  they  find  themselves  at  rest 
*— ■ v— from  foreign  annoyance,  than  the  same  spirit,  which 
From  prompted  their  gallant  defence  against  the  Persians, 

A **•  began,  as  formerly,  to  show  itself  in  discontents  and 

3!>15.  tumults  within  themselves.  They  now  discovered  that 

c.  c.  their  hero  Themistodes  had  become  too  great  a fa- 

489.  vourile,  and  had  submitted  to  bear  too  much  honour, 

to  from  their  rivals  the  Lacedemonians.  In  his  defence, 

a.  u.  the  Athenian  Chief  took  occasion  to  represent  to  his 

3555.  fellow-citizens  the  necessity  of  union  between  the  dif* 

— lerent  Suites  of  Greece,  and  the  importance  of  the  as- 

® j “ si  stance  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  general  cause  ; 

*’  for  lie  war/*  he  observed,  “ was  not  at  an  end, 
whilst  the  mighty  power  of  the  Persian  King  remained 
with  little  perceptible  diminution.1*  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  foresight  of  Themistocles  was  again  called  into 
The  Per*  practical  exercise.  Mardonius,  the  Persian  General, 
aians  again  was  still  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  amounting,  as 
appear  m Mme  uy,  to  300,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  those 
great  oree.  v||0  |latj  €#cgped  ravages  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
were  therefore  inured  to  hardships,  and  more  ser- 
viceable for  future  war.  With  this  immense  force  Mar* 
doniun  rested  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
threatened  the  Grecian  States.  Perceiving,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  contemplated  by  his  master, 
and  the  great  proportion  which  the  State  of  Athens  bore 
to  the  whole  power  of  the  Grecian  confederacies,  he  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  detach  that  State  from  the 
general  cause.  With  this  view  the  Persian  General 
employed  Alexander,  King  of  Mucedou,  (who,  although 
a tributary  to  Xerxes,  was  a great  favourite  with  the 
Athenian  people,)  as  an  ambassador  to  Athens,  in  the 
name  of  Xerxes  himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Mace- 
donian Prince,  he  was  received  with  great  state  by  the 
Athenians,  and  with  all  the  hospitality  due  to  a decided 
friend  ; but  on  their  learning  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  an  embassy  of  importance  from  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, they  delayed  to  give  him  audience  until  Deputies 
from  the  Lacedemonians  could  attend  the  opening  of 
his  commission.  Meanwhile  the  embassy  and  its  pur- 
port wus  rumoured  abroad  throughout  Greece,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  a little  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
losing  the  Athenians  as  allies,  hastened  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Athens.  The  Athenian  people  were  at 
length  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides 
attended,  prepared  lo  explain  and  to  urge  their  dif* 
Ktntanv  of  fereut  wishes.  Alexander  the  Macedonian  was  per- 
Atexander  mitted  first  to  speak  ; and  he  promised,  in  the  name  of 
dorian.  * Xerxes,  •'  the  Great  King/’  that,  if  the  Athenians  would 
consent  to  ahandon  the  cause  of  the  Grecians,  his 
master  would  remit  every  past  offence,  rebuild  their 
houses  and  temples  at  his  own  expense,  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  Country,  and  hold  their  liberties 
and  their  accustomed  laws  and  privileges  nn touched 
and  sacred.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  rejected  this 
offer  and  refused  his  alliance,  he  represented  to  them 
that,  even  although  the  army  then  under  the  command 
of  Mardonius  should  fail  of  attaining  its  object, 
other  armies  and  fleets  could  easily  be  raised  and 
equipped,  and  that,  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 
Persian  King,  the  losses  that  had  already  taken  place, 
or  that  their  most  sanguine  hopes  might  yet  contem- 
plate as  possible  to  happen,  would  scarcely  be  felt, 
while  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Grecians  long  to 
withstand  the  overwhelming  forces  ready  to  pour  upon 
them.  Alexander  concluded  his  speech  by  a strong 


recommendation  to  the  Athenians  from  himself,  in  per- 
sonal friendship,  to  comply  with  the  offers  of  Xerxes,  as 
the  only  method  by  which  they  could  save  themselves 
from  destruction.  The  Spartan  ambassadors  now  rove, 
and  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  how  unjust 
a tiling  it  would  be  if  the  Athenians,  who  had  been 
the  authors  and  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Persia, 
should  now  forsake  the  common  interest ; they  re- 
minded their  allies  of  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  who 
had  not  only  been  renowned  as  defenders  of  their  own 
liberty,  but  had  been  ever  ready  to  uphold  the  liberties 
of  others;  they  assured  the  Athenians  of  their  sym- 
pathy for  tile  loss  of  their  city  ; offered  in  future  to  pro- 
tect their  wives  and  children,  and  such  of  their  citizens 
as  could  not  march  to  the  war,  and  to  maintain  them 
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safely  in  Sparta;  and  concluded  by  expressing  their 
confident  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  a free  nation  them- 
selves, would  never  degrade  themselves  by  becoming  at 
once  the  slaves  of  a Tyrant,  and  consenting  to  become 
the  means  by  which  their  allies  might  be  enslaved. 

The  answers  to  these  different  speeches  were  such  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  a people  enthusiastic  us  were 
tile  Athenians  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  To  Alexander.  The  Atbo- 
Aristides,  in  the  name  of  his  Countrymen,  replied,  nian  aa- 
that  so  long  as  the  eternal  sun  should  hold  his  lwer* 
course  they  would  never  enter  into  ulliance  with  Xerxes, 
but  resist  his  forces  by  every  effort  of  their  own ; ami 
they  desired  Alexander  himself,  whom  they  respected 
as  a friend,  to  become  the  bearer  of  no  more  such  mes- 
sages, for  they  would  not  assure  him  of  safety  who 
could  submit  to  bear  such  insults  to  an  indignant  and 
an  angry  people.  Turning  then  to  the  Spartan  De- 
puties, he  assured  them  they  would  never  enter  into 
the  Persian,  nor  abandon  the  Grecian  confederacy  ; 
and  that  they  were  even  sorry  the  Spartans  could 
for  a moment  admit  the  fear  of  their  so  doing;  they 
thanked  their  friends  for  the  offer  concerning  their 
wives  and  children,  but  hoped  they  should  not  have 
cause  to  trouble  them  with  such  a burden  ; he  then 
begged  them  to  husten  their  supplies  to  the  threatened 
war,  for  they  believed  the  Barbarian  Persians  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  begin  the  attack  as  soon 
ns  they  should  have  received  the  present  answer  lo 
their  embassy  ; and  only  requested,  in  return,  that 
the  Spartans,  and  their  other  confederates,  would  con- 
sent to  meet  the  Persian  troops  in  Bmotia,  rather 
than  suffer  them  again  to  ravage  the  city  and  territory 
of  Attica. 

Mardonius  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  The  Per* 
failure  of  this  embassy  than,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  B“a#  ®d- 
marched  from  Thessaly  direct  upon  Thebes.  The  in* 
habitants  of  that  city  strongly  advised  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise,  and  represented  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  subduing,  by  force,  a people  who 
would  abandon  their  houses  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods  to  destruction,  rather  than  submit  to  a power 
which  they  could  not  resist.  They  sarcastically,  or 
seriously,  recommended  a system  of  bribery  to  be 
adopted ; and  told  him  that,  when  he  had  detached 
from  the  common  cause  the  principal  citizens  of  each 
of  the  most  powerful  Grecian  States,  the  armies  of  each 
might  be  led  into  false  movements,  and  be  overcome 
with  comparative  ease.  But  Mardonius  was  too  much 
exasperated  at  the  late  contemptuous  refusal  of  his 
offers  to  listen  to  this  advice ; he  prosecuted  his  march, 
and,  by  siguab  of  fires,  lighted  on  the  islands  as  he 
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Biography,  advanced,  he  gave  Xerxes,  who  was  now  lying  at  Sardis, 
to  understand  his  movements.  As  he  entered  Attica, 
From  }|C  wasted  the  country  around  with  teufold  fury,  level- 
A • ling  with  the  ground  every  stone  which  he  found  stand- 
3515.  jn^  Upon  another,  whether  of  the  most  venerable  erec- 
B~ ~c  lions  of  antiquity,  or  the  recent  buildings  of  the  Athenian 

4894  citizens.  In  this  manner  he  approached  rapidly  to 

to  Athens  itself;  and  the  Spartans  were  so  slow  in  send- 

a.  m.  ing  their  succours,  that  the  Athenians  were  forced  to 

3555.  retreat  to  Salamis,  and  again  left  their  city  a prey  to 

— the  Persians.  Here  they  formed  on  army  of  their 
ajo  citizens,  already  assembled  in  considerable  force  under 
, ‘ Aristides;  aud  they  received  another  messenger  from 
uhuwnK  Mardonius,  who  related  the  olfers  which  had  been 

tr^ai  to  before  made  to  them  by  Alexander.  It  was  hoped 

Salamis.  that  the  extremities  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
suffered  would  have  softened  that  spirit  of  pride  and 
independence  which  dictated  their  former  answer,  but 
the  Persian  embassy  found  them  rather  exasperated 
than  subdued  ; and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  stone  to 
death  one  Lycidas,  a Senator,  for  basely  proposing  that 
the  message  of  Mardouius  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration ; whilst  his  wife  und  children  (as  in  the  case 
of  Cyrsilus)  suffered  the  same  death  from  the  women. 
The  Spartans  were,  in  the  mean  time,  so  dilatory  in 
their  movements,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  send 
ambassudor*  to  urge  their  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
to  assure  them  that,  unless  the  succours  they  promised 
should  soon  arrive,  the  Athenians  would  think  of  them- 
selves alone.  On  their  arrival  at  Sparta,  the  Athenian 
Deputies  were  astonished  at  the  selfishness  of  their 
allies ; they  found  no  symptoms  of  the  intended  suc- 
cours to  the  common  cause  ; but  the  Spartans  had  been 
evidently  employing  the  previous  time  of  this  delay  in 
throwing  up  walls  and  fortifications  athwart  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian Isthmus  to  protect  their  own  district,  whilst 
that  of  Athens  was  already  destroyed,  its  inhabitants 
driven  from  the  country,  and  pursued  from  place  to 
place  by  the  victorious  and  revengeful  Persians.  At 
length,  however,  the  Spurtan  army,  consisting  of  about 
]0,0U0  men,  about  half  of  them  from  the  city,  and  the 
rest  from  the  adjacent  country,  together  with  about 
7000  Helots,  or  slaves,  put  themselves  in  march 
toward  the  Persians,  and  halted  at  the  Isthmus.  Thither 
also  came  the  Athenian  army  from  Salamis,  and  all  the 
confederated  force  of  the  Greeks,  making  together  about 
100,000  men. 

The  Greeks  Mardonius  learning  the  approach  of  this  force,  and 
now  compel  having  now  loet  all  hope  of  detaching  the  Athenians 
the  Per.  from  the  general  cause,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  quit 
redrv  ° Attica;  which,  from  the  inequality  of  its  ground,  formed 
strong  obstacles  to  the  evolutions  of  the  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  in  which  the  great  strength  of  his  army 
consisted.  And,  although  the  Persians  outnumbered 
the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one, 
(some  writers,  indeed,  say  five  to  one,)  Mardonius 
retired  as  they  advanced,  until  both  armies  reached  the 
Ctibteron  mountains  in  Boeotia,  where  they  halted  for 
some  lime  in  presence  of  each  other.  Sparta  being  still 
considered  as  the  superior  power  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Pausanias,  their  General,  was  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  allies,  and  he  soon  found  that  in  Mardonius  he 
had  to  contend,  not  only  with  an  enterprising  warrior, 
but  with  & man  well  skdled  in  the  use  of  the  peculiar 
resources  at  his  command,  and  especially  in  the  in- 
fluence of  superior  riches.  The  gold  of  Mardonius 


was  daily  producing  desertions  from  the  Grcciun  camp,  Aristides 
and  furnished  every  way  a strong  motive  to  the  allies 
for  immediate  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  . 
were  deterred  from  it  by  the  intelligence  which  they 
had  obtained  of  the  Persians  being  much  straitened  lor 
provisions.  The  deliberations  occasioned  by  this  di- 
lemma were  interrupted  by  Mardonius  despatching  a 
party  of  horse  to  surprise  the  Grecians  in  council,  and 
some  skirmishes  ensued,  wherein  the  Megareans  of  the 
confederate  army  were  deeply  engaged,  hut  were 
brought  off  by  a select  party  of  three  hundred  Athe- 
nians, and  the  officer,  Masislrus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  horse,  was  slain.  A sharp  contest  now  took 
place  around  the  body  of  the  chieftain,  both  parties 
being  equally  eager  to  obtain  this  trophy  of  early  suc- 
cess. New  succours  of  the  Persian  horse  come  gra- 
dually forward  into  the  engagement,  and  almost  all 
the  Grecian  forces,  until  the  latter  were  ultimately 
successful,  and  bore  the  body  of  the  slain  in  triumph 
around  their  camp.  Immediately  alter  this  affair,  the 
confederates,  however,  retreated  Iron)  the  spot,  and 
at  length  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  territories  of 
PJataa.  the  Persians  steadily  following  them,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Mardonius  continually  harassing  their  rear. 

A Council  of  war  is  now  said  to  have  been  held  by 
Mardonius,  which  resulted  in  the  celebrated  and  de- 
cisive Battle  of  Platea.  For  although  Artabaxes,  a 
Persian  Commander  of  high  rank,  insisted  strongly  on 
the  prudence  of  not  engaging  the  Grecians,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  army  should  retire  to  Thebes,  while 
the  power  of  the  Persian  gold,  already  so  successful, 
should  be  still  tried,  rather  than  that  of  the  sword, 
upon  the  heterogeneous  forces  of  the  Greeks,  Mar- 
donius, tired  of  the  desultory  warfare  which  had  been 
so  long  pursued,  and  anxious  to  strike  a blow  which 
might  redeem  his  reputation,  determined  to  risk  the 
engagement.  It  was  resolved,  there  fore,  that  the  Per- Victory  of 
sians  should  commence  the  attack  immediately,  a de-  Platwa. 
termination  that  was  quickly  known  in  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  Athenians,  in  the  present  position  of  the 
confederated  army,  stood  opposed  to  the  Boeotian  and 
Thessalian  allies  of  the  Persians,  but  they  requested 
that  the  Spartans  would  exchange  situations  with  them, 
by  which  the  Athenian  force  would  stand  confronted 
with  the  Persians  themselves,  and  the  Spartans  with 
the  Thessalians  and  B mot ians— enemies  with  which,  re- 
spectively, they  were  most  accustomed,  and  so  best 
enabled  to  engage.  The  bribes  of  the  Persians,  how- 
ever, soon  brought  this  intended  movement  to  the  ears 
of  Mardonius,  and  he  instantly  took  measures  to  render 
it  of  no  avail.  These  and  other  skilful  and  harassiug 
movements  of  the  Persians  compelled  the  Greeks  again 
to  strike  their  camp,  and  to  retreat  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  on  the  river  Moloeis,  still 
followed  by  the  Persian  horse.  On  die  ensuing  day 
the  famous  Battle  of  PlaUea  took  place.  Mardonius, 
encouraging  his  men,  by  representing  the  Greeks  as 
flying  before  tltem,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry 
upon  the  Spartans  and  Tegeans  near  the  Temple  of 
Ceres,  when  the  Spartans  turned  furiously  upon  their 
enemy.  The  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  brought 
the  allies  of  the  Persians  to  action,  and  the  fight  be- 
came general  and  severe.  Ever  in  the  heat  uf  the 
battle,  Mardonius  was  mounted  ou  a while  charger, 
surrounded  by  his  choicest  troops,  and  becoming  thus 
an  object  of  peculiar  note,  was  slain  in  a charge  made 
3 a 2 
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Biography.  upon  him  by  the  Tegeans.  On  the  death  of  their 
^ General,  universal  Iborder  and  a total  rout  took  place 
From  amongst  the  Pens' an  horse,  o email  remnant  of  whom 
a.  m . alone  escaped,  under  the  conduct  of  Artabazes,  and 
3515.  found  refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks  in  a strong 

— position  near  the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
field,  too,  the  Persians  had  been  beaten,  but  had  made 

to  g^d  iheir  retreat  to  their  fortified  camp.  Here  the 
a.  m.  Corinthian*,  the  Megareans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
3555  animated  by  the  success  of  their  friends,  furiously  at- 

— * tacked  them,  and  the  Spartans  shortly  afterwards  came 
Ci  up  to  their  assistance  ; but  the  enemy  defended  them- 

449.  selves  with  resolution  and  success,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Athenians  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  they  broke  into  the 
entrenched  camp  in  various  places,  and  a tremendous 
slaughter  of  the  invaders  followed  on  every  side.  The 
sumptuous  pavilion  of  the  fallen  General  was  amongst 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy ; and  it  is  computed  that  (ex- 
ceptiug  that  hotly  of  horse  which  fled  under  the  conduct 
of  the  prudent  Artabazes)  out  of  the  300,000  men,  which 
composed  the  army  of  Mardonius,  not  3000  remained 
alive.  Of  the  loss  of  the  Grecians,  the  best  authorities 
give  us  various  and  incredible  accounts:  Herodotus 
mentions  it  at  only  about  100;  Plutarch  at  nearly 
1800;  and  Diodorus  at  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  loss  of  the  confederates 
was  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  enemy,  and 
that  the  battle  proved  as  destructive  to  the  Persian 
power  ss  any  that  had  yet  been  achieved.  Two  nations 
of  the  confederated  Greeks,  the  Mantineans  ami  the 
Eleans,  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  on  the  field  after 
the  close  of  the  action;  and,  as  they  returned  to  their 
Home  partakers  neither  of  the  spoil  nor  the  glory,  they 
are  said  to  have  banished  their  leaders  from  the  soil,  as 
the  authors  of  their  disgrace.  Both  Aristides  and 
Themistocles  were  sharers  in  this  noble  achievement ; 
for,  although  the  former  was  engaged  (ns  we  shall  sec 
afterwards)  in  an  eminent  command  elsewhere,  both  be 
and  bis  compatriot  Thcmistocles  were  active  in  those 
councils  which  produced  these  events,  and  which  proved 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
their  Country.  This  great  victory  was  obtained  on  the 
22d  of  September,  b.  c.  479. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory 
of  Platren,  another  defeat  of  the  Persians  took  place, 
equally  important  in  its  consequences,  ami  in  the 
bravery  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  the  naval 
Battle  of  battle  of  Mycale,  near  Samos.  This  was  chiefly  won  by 
Myeale.  the  valour  of  the  Spartans,  instigated  by  the  example  of 
Thcmistocles  at  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  and  supported 
by  the  great  personal  services  of  Aristides.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  had  been  drawn  together  under  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale,  very  near  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  and  hud  strongly  secured  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  sea  by  a kind  of  mole,  composed  of  great  stones, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  such  other  materials  as  could 
be  procured.  Leutychide*,  the  Spartan  King,  at  this 
time  Admiral  of  the  combined  Grecian  fleet,  aware 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  that  it  had  rendered  the 
enemy  inaccessible  by  shipping,  determined  to  attack 
them  on  the  land.  He,  therefore,  disembarked  his 
forces,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  by  his  herald,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  lonians  to  join  the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  supporting  the  Persians, 
as  Tliemislocles  had  done  before  at  the  Buttle  of  Sala- 


mis, This  being  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Aikt  d*» 
Battle  of  Plat ara  had  already  been  gained,  the  report  *<  <1  Thr- 
of  that  important  victory  had  now,  it  is  said,  reached 
the  Grecian  army;  but,  considering  the  distance  he- 
tween  Pluttta  and  Mycale,  it  is  a more  probable  Frwni 

opinion  thul  this  event  was,  by  a bold  and  fortunate  *' 

conjecture,  anticipated  by  the  Grecian  Generals,  for  the  ‘ 

purpose  of  producing  enthusiasm  amongst  their  troops.  b.  c. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  victory  of  Platsa  had  499. 

been  achieved  near  the  Temple  of  Ceres  in  Bccotia,  to 

and.  it  is  added,  that  the  report  of  this  circumstance  A-  **• 
also  not  a little  augmented  the  spirit  of  the  Grecians,  3555. 
who  were  superstitious] y taught  to  believe  that  the 
same  goddess  was  alike  to  behold,  and  was  expected  449* 
to  be  alike  propitious,  to  another  and  a similar  com- 
bat at  Mycale,  in  Samoa.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
confederates  advanced  towards  the  Persians  011  the 
plain  by  the  sea  shore,  and  charged  them  so  despe- 
rately. that  they  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
camp  Nor  were  they  here  protected  from  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  assailants,  who  rushed  through  the  forti- 
fications, and  soon  proved  victorious  on  all  sides.  Tiiey 
penetrated  to  the  fleet  and  destroyed  it.  whilst  the 
army  of  the  Persians,  and  Tigranes,  their  General,  with 
an  immense  body  of  their  troops,  were  slaughtered, 
either  in  the  camp  or  on  board  their  ships. 

By  this  conquest,  the  lonians  were  enabled  to  de-  Ionia  de- 
clare themselves  in  favour  of  their  ancient  allies  the  cIftrr*  fl,r 
Greeks,  a circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  some  ,hc 
disputes  between  the  Athenians  snd  the  Spartans. 

The  latter,  according  to  the  general  severity  of  their 
disposition,  insisted  on  punishing  the  lonians  for  their 
revolt,  either  by  refusing  all  otters  of  their  alliance,  and 
giving  them  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  or,  at 
least,  by  transporting  them  from  their  own  Country  and 
landing  them  cm  those  shores,  tire  inhabitants  of  which 
had  taken  puit  against  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  now 
considered  as  forfeited  to  the  conquerors.  The  Athe- 
nians were  inimical  to  both  these  proposals.  They 
could  not  forget  that  Ionia  had  been  formerly  a colony 
belonging  to  their  own  Slate,  and  both  the  schemes  of 
the  Spartans  respecting  it  were  equally  destructive  of  the 
advantages  which  had  formerly  been  derived  by  Athens 
from  the  lonians.  and  might  again  be  reaped.  They 
were,  besides,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  properly  were  an  inland  Power,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Colonies.  So  urgent,  therefore,  were  their  argu- 
ments against  the  Spartan  propositions,  ami  so  neces- 
sary was  their  co-operation  considered  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  the  cause  of  the  lonians  prevailed  ; 
they  were  received  into  the  confederacy,  and  promised 
such  assistance  from  time  to  time  as  should  effectually 
secure  their  territories  and  their  independence.  On 
the  settlement  of  these  affairs,  the  Lacedaemonians 
retired  to  Laconia  ; but  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xanlippus,  and,  as  some  say,  by  the  advice 
of  Themisloclea,  determined  to  push  their  fortunes 
further.  Partly  instigated  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
and  partly  by  the  desire  of  revenge,  they  crossed  over 
to  the  ("hersonesus,  and  invested  the  islaud  of  Samoa, 
which  had  taken  part  with  the  Persian  invaders.  The 
siege  proved  long  and  laborious;  but  ut  length  the 
resolution  and  the  skill  of  the  Athenians  prevailed  ; 
they  sacked  the  island  and  look  its  Chiefs,  Oibazus  and 
Artoyctes,  prisoners.  Here  they  reaped  immense  spoil, 
and  returned  home  laden  with  every  variety  of  treasure. 
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Biography.  From  these  transactions,  in  which  Aristides  and  The- 
m; stories  acted  only  general  parts,  as  members,  although 
From  ever  leading  members  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  we 
a.  m.  again  revert  to  those  no  less  interesting  events  in  which 
3515.  their  particular  and  individual  actions  were  more  pro- 
B c minent,  and  that  develops  more  characteristically  their 
48Sh  respective  dispositions. 

t0  * The  freedom  of  Greece  appeared  now  to  be  esta- 
a.  m.  b'ished  on  a firm  foundation.  The  splendid  and  de- 

8555.  cisive  victories  of  Plnttea  and  Mycale  had  not  only 

— weakened  the  power  of  Persia  and  elevated  the  con- 

aau  fidenee  of  the  Greeks,  but  had  likewise  impressed 
upon  their  enemies  an  idea  of  their  strength,  their 
courage,  and  their  skill,  which  confounded  and  almost 
destroyed  the  future  hopes  of  every  invader.  Although 
a desultory  war  was  still  continued,  the  Greeks  now 
became  in  turn  the  aggressors,  and  were  left  in  com- 
Vhent rites  Parat've  Pfacr*  After  having  brought  home  their 
rrum ruiu tv  W'*M  n,,d  children,  the  Athenians  began  to  rebuild 
pMqwrity  their  city,  now  twice  destroyed,  and  twice  triumphant, 

and  gwat  By  the  advice  of  Thcmistocles.  they  accomplished  this 

■tivugtli.  object  with  a degree  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown, 
and,  whilst  their  walls  were  rising  in  strength  Bnd  ele- 
gance, neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders  were  negli- 
gent of  their  laws  and  Constitution.  Themistoclcs  still 
aided  every  project  which  would  throw  additional 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  Aristides  him- 
self now  accommo' luted  his  principles  to  circumstances. 
Happy  Although  generally  attached  to  the  Aristocracy,  yet, 
muon  of  her  from  ( })e  fujj  experience  he  had  ohtained  of  the  genius 
f **  *■  of  his  Countrymen,  ami  from  the  difficulty  he  had  found 
in  convincing  them  of  what  he  yet  thought  to  be  truth, 
this  great  and  honourable  man  coincided  with  most  of 
the  practical  schemes  of  his  rival ; he  proposed,  that  in 
the  Athenian  government  every  citizen  should  in  future 
hold  s full  share,  and  that  the  high  magistracy  of  the 
Archons  should  be  henceforth  chosen,  without  preference 
of  persona  or  distinction  of  rank,  from  amongst  the 
body  of  the  people.  Thus  another  important  concession 
was  made  to  the  power  of  the  Democracy,  whilst  the 
higher  ranks,  awed  and  excited  by  the  example  of 
Aristides,  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  they  most 
venerated,  either  freely  accorded  with  his  counsels,  or 
found  it  prudent  to  suppress  their  complaints. 

But  the  restless  spirit  of  Themislncles  now  became 
directed  to  another  object.  He  choct  this  moment  of 
repose  and  concord  to  suggest  a resolution  that  the 
city  should  be  immediately  fortified,  ami,  concealing 
the  whole  of  his  motives,  alleged  that  it  might  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Athens  in  case  of  any  future  invasion. 
lTnawure  of  the  full  importance  of  the  measure,  and  of 
any  of  its  attendant  disadvantages,  the  people  wore 
sufficiently  influenced  by  the  motives  assigned  to  adopt 
the  proposal,  and  they  eagerly  began  the  fortifications. 
But  their  former  rivals,  the  Lacedemonians,  were 
more  quick-sighted.  When  the  report  of  the  intended 
scheme  reached  Sparta,  they  anticipated  in  its  accom- 
plishment not  only  the  future  safety  of  Athens  from 
the  attacks  of  an  external  enemy,  but  her  gradual  in- 
dependence of  Lacedemonian  aid ; and  that  she  would 
soon  become  the  principal  city  of  Greece,  a rank  which 
was  now  undisputcdly  given  to  Sparta.  Stimulated 
by  these  envious  forebodings,  the  Laced rem  on  ians  im- 
mediately despatched  ambassadors  to  divert  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  purptwe.  The*.©  Deputies  opened  their 
business  with  profession*  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
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general  welfare  of  Greece  as  the  only  motive  of  the 
Spartans  in  their  especial  objections  to  the  projected 
fortification  of  Athens.  They  represented  this  measure 
as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  confederated  States; 
for  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  who  were  now 
only  inactive  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  their 
strength,  would,  on  any  future  iuvasion  of  Greece,  gain 
possession,  as  heretofore,  of  Attica,  and,  throwing  a 
strong  garrison  into  any  fortified  town  of  that  district, 
keep  an  effectual  check  upon  tile  entire  Country.  But 
the  Athenians,  with  Aristides  and  Thcmistocles  within 
their  walls,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  these  arguments; 
and  the  Spartan  Deputies,  observing  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  increased  rapidity,  had  no  resource  but  in 
the  exertion  of  that  loug-ucknowledged  authority  which 
had  been  hitherto  accorded  to  their  Countrymen  by  all 
the  States  of  Greece.  They  absolutely  and  peremptorily 
forbade  the  works  to  he  continued ; an  interference 
which  occasioned  considerable  confusion  and  tumult 
amongst  the  people.  Thcmistocles  took  the  lead  on 
this  occasion  with  his  usual  address;  he  recommended 
to  the  citizens  to  temporize  with  Sparta;  and,  as  they 
were  not  yet  in  a condition  to  carry  on  a war  and  to 
erect  a fortress  at  the  same  time,  to  compliment  their 
rivals  with  a temporary  submission ; observing,  that 
when  their  walls  were  once  erected  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  defy  the  encroachments  of  that  Power  with 
which  they  might  now  reason  in  vain.  He  proposed 
to  satisfy  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  with  pro- 
mises, and  thus  dismiss  them  from  the  situation  of 
honourable  spies,  which  they  now  filled  in  Athens. 
The  Athenians  readily  followed  this  ignoble  policy,  and 
the  ambassadors  returned  to  Sparta  with  a solemn 
assurance  that  the  proposed  work  should  not  proceed, 
until,  by  a counter-embassy,  which  the  Athenians  would 
hereafter  commission,  full  reasons  should  be  given  for 
the  adoption  of  the  preposed  fortifications,  and  a general 
conviction  of  their  propriety  should  prevail  amongst 
their  allies. 

Thcmistocles,  the  adviser  of  the  promised  embassy, 
was  the  first  to  offer  his  services  on  the  occasion,  and 
to  be  nominated  by  the  people  to  this  duty.  He  imme- 
diately left  Athens  for  Sparta,  but  recommended  to  his 
Countrymen  to  delay  sending  off  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassador*, whilst  he  should  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Spartans  from  the  business  of  the  fortifications,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  former  engagement,  he  urged 
the  Athenians  forthwith  to  finish.  These  dishonourable 
suggestions  were  not  lost  upon  his  Countrymen.  To 
complete  their  walls,  neither  houses,  sepulchres,  nor 
temples  were  spared  ; almost  every  building  of  stone 
was  put  in  requisition  for  materials,  to  expedite  the 
work  ; the  lubour  was  continued  night  and  day,  and 
the  citizens,  on  this  occasion,  mingled  their  exertions 
with  those  of  their  slaves  and  strangers;  while  even  the 
women  and  children  were  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
business.  Under  these  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
work  was  soon  so  fur  accomplished,  that,  in  u few 
months,  Athens  presented  ramparts  of  superior  strength, 
and  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  ail  external  ty- 
ranny. The  citizens  now  gent  off  the  remaining  am- 
bassadors to  Thcmislucle*,  in  expectation  of  whose 
arrival  that  politic  Statesman  had,  from  time  to  time, 
delayed  the  proposed  audience  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
government.  But  tidings  of  the  Athenian  breach  of 
faith  had  reached  Sparta  before  them,  although  the 
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completion  of  the  walls  was  not  known;  and  the  am- 
bassadors were  soon  summoned  before  the  Ephori,  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  magistracy  in  the  Spartan 
State.  Themiatocles  and  his  colleagues  were  here 
warmly  upbraided  with  the  treachery  of  their  Country- 
men. to  which  they  replied  by  a bold  denial  of  the 
alleged  facts;  Them  i stccles  enforcing  this  additional 
violation  of  truth  by  appealing  to  his  compeers,  so  re- 
cently arrived  from  Athens.  This  positive  and  joint 
asseveration  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  government.  For  a lime  they  fully 
credited  these  solemn  pledges — indeed,  until  The- 
uiistoclcs  had  been  assured  of  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  projects  at  home.  It  then  became  his  object  to 
provide  lor  the  safe  return  of  his  compeers  and  of  him- 
self. To  effect  this,  he  again  resorted  to  that  sinister 
policy  for  which  he  was  distinguished  as  a Statesman, 
mingled,  however,  with  a magnanimity  and  a careless- 
ness of  his  own  safety  that  cannot  but  be  admired. 
To  the  Ephori  he  loudly  declaimed  against  the  folly  of 
listening  to  the  flying  and  unauthenticated  rumours 
which  were  abroad,  and  he  advised  them  to  send  cer- 
tain I-acedatmonian  Deputies  back  to  Athens,  together 
with  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  his  colleagues,  when 
he  doubted  not  but  that  they  would  be  undeceived  with 
regard  to  the  reports  so  injurious  to  the  good  faith  of 
their  allies  the  Athenians.  So  firmly  did  he  appear 
assured  of  this,  that  he  offered  himself  to  stay  at 
Spartu  as  a hostage  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
Thcmistodes  then  privately  instructed  his  companions, 
that  when,  upon  their  return  to  Athens  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian Deputies,  the  deceit  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, they  should  boldly  detain  the  latter  until  the 
Lucedjemoninn  Government  should  give  him  up,  who 
was  to  remain  as  a hostage  for  their  faith — a faith 
which  would  then  be  known  to  have  been  broken, 
llis  advice  was  exactly  pursued;  and,  when  the  Athe- 
nian leader  received  the  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  his 
colleagues,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lacedicmon,  and  at  once  avowed  and  justified  the 
conduct  of  his  Countrymen.  “ By  my  advice  it  was," 
said  he,  “ that  the  Athenians  acted,  when,  conformably 
to  the  general  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  they  se- 
cured their  public  and  private  property  within  a wall ; 
nor  can  this  be  a disadvantage,  but  rather  a benefit  to 
the  other  States  of  Greece,  for  Athens  is  their  bulwark 
and  defence.’*  As  to  the  falsehood  which  he  had 
practised,  he  replied  by  the  declaration,  " that  for  our 
Country  all  tilings  were  lawful  and  concluded  by 
od vising  them  to  send  him  home  in  peace,  if  they 
wished  the  safe  return  of  those  Deputies  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  Athens.  Not  less  vexed  at  their  own 
credulity,  than  irritated  at  the  duplicity  of  their  rivals, 
the  Spartans  could  yet  find  no  remedy  from  the  conse- 
quences, and  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  comply  with 
this  insulting  advice. 

Thcmislocles  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens;  he 
had  placed  his  Country  in  security  from  any  foreign 
attack  by  land,  and  seems  to  have  matured  in  his  ab- 
sence a variety  of  other  plans  for  her  oggrandiiement, 
which  he  now  represented  os  ripe  for  disclosure.  Adi- 
manlhus  was  Archon  ; and  it  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  when,  in  a public*  assembly,  this  able  States- 
man made  a long  Oration  to  the  people,  and  proposed 
that  series  of  measures,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
reudered  Athens  the  mistress  of  the  Grecian  States. 
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He  alleged  to  the  assembled  citizens,  that  it  would  be  Aristides 
imprudent  to  make  public  the  whole  of  the  projects  he  *“d  T^,e* 
had  formed  for  their  prosperity;  and  appealed  to  laic  ,nu,:  ***“* 
experience  to  show  the  danger  of  it.  He  entreated 
them,  therefore,  to  select  two  persons  of  eminence  and 
ability  to  whom  he  might  impart  his  plans ; and  con- 
tented himself  by  simply  impressing  upon  the  citizens 
that  trade  produced  wealth,  and  that  wealth  was  the 
sure  source  of  power.  Their  poet,  called  Phalerum,  he 
observed,  was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient  for  trade ; 
and  he  advised  that  the  Pyrseum  port  should  ba  made 
the  principal  one  of  Athens.  The  assembly  now  im- 
mediately named  Aristides  and  Xunthippus  ns  his  co- 
adjutors, and  to  them  Thenmtncles  freely  communi- 
cated hia  mind.  He  told  them  that  he  proposed  to  widen  j,  Mto_ 
the  Pyraum  port  into  a capacious  harbour  for  vessels  ciated  with 
of  burden,  and  then  to  joiu  it  to  the  city  by  strong  ArUtidei 
and  extensive  walls  ; considering  it  preferable  for  this  *°d 
purpose  to  the  other  port,  as  being  already  larger,  as  hispuWic 
well  as  further  from  the  city;  a circumstance  important  pita*, 
to  the  morals  and  subordination  of  the  people.  He 
pressed  upon  his  coadjutors  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  Athenian  navy,  if  they  wished  to  retain  the  friend- 
ship. or  continue  any  protection  to  the  lonians.  (originally 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestry  as  themselves,)  or  to 
obtain  any  decided  influence  in  the  islands  of  Greece, 
which  could  only  be  annoyed  or  defended  by  those 
who  were  masters  of  the  sea ; and  exhorted  them  to 
look  to  that  element  alone  as  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  for  Athens  to  become  hereoltcr  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  States.  These  suggestions 
he  entreated  the  delegates,  Aristides  and  Xanthippus, 

(whatever  might  at  first  be  their  opinion,)  to  keep  en- 
tirely secret,  tor  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Spartans 
once  discovered  bis  plans,  all  their  efforts  would  be 
exerted  to  crush  and  frustrate  them. 

Aristides*  and  Xanthippus,  equally  zealous  for  the 
Athenian  glory,  listened  with  eager  admiration  to  the 
schemes  of  Themistocles,  and  in  their  turn  assured  the 
people  that  his  projects  might  at  once  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  would  prove  eventually 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  Slate.  But  the 
jealous  Democracy  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ; their 
suspicions  of  an  ambitious  combination  in  these  chief- 
tains were  suddenly  roused,  and  they  declared  that 
Thecnisloclcs  should  be  provided  with  the  necessaries 
for  completing  his  designs,  only  upon  their  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  In  consequence 
of  this  resolve.  Theinistocles  now  addressed  himself  to 
the  Senate;  and  so  convincing  were  his  arguments, 
that  that  venerable  body  came  also  immediately  into 
his  view*,  and  recommended  them  to  the  citizens 
with  considerable  warmth;  when  Themistocles  was 
enabled,  by  public  decree,  to  provide  every  thing  for 
the  execution  of  his  extensive  plans.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  port  was  first  undertaken,  and  a conci- 


• Plutarch  relate*,  that  in  thii  conference  Themi»tocle*  conmm- 
nleated  to  Aristide*  a plan  fur  burning  the  fWvl  of  the  confederates 
a*  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Pngosni,  in  Macedonia,  and 
thereby  to  lender  the  Athenian  the  only  naval  Povrer  in  Greece. 
Aristides,  say*  this  Historian,  in  reference  to  this  proposal,  answered 
to  the  assembly,  that,  in  his  opiniua,  nothing  could  be  mure  advan- 
tageous to  the  people  than  to  pursue  the  advice  of  Themistocles* 
but  nothing  more  wicked ; and  the  schema  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. As  this  story  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  uncml  His- 
torian, and  is  generally  disbelieved,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
oout  it  id  tb«  text,  preserving  it  only  in  oaootath»a. 
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Bingraph/.  katory  embassy  despatched  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
V-I^v“— * ' urge  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  Greeks 
rrom  possessing  a large  and  commodious  tea* port,  in  case 
A-  **•  of  a future  inroud  of  the  Persians ; while,  in  times 
3M5.  Df  temporary  tranquillity,  it  would  always  be  useful  as 
n.  c.  a place  of  security  for  the  allied  fleets,  from  which  the 
499.  operations  of  the  common  enemy  might  be  accurately 
to  observed.  The  Lacedemonians  seem  to  have  been 
a.  m.  silenced  by  these  arguments,  and,  before  the  extent 
3555.  of  the  work  was  thoroughly  known  at  Sparta,  the 
harbour  of  Pyncuin,  by  the  uncommon  exertions  of 
Themistocles,  wus  enlarged,  fortifled,  and  finished  ; 
and  the  foundation  laid  in  Athens  of  that  supremacy 
amongst  the  States  of  Greece,  which  it  was  reserved 
for  his  rival  and  compeer  Aristides  to  carry  forward 
and  sustain - 

Council  of  About  this  time  wa*  held  a Council  of  the  Ampliic- 
the  Am-  jy0ns<  general  and  sovereign  assembly  of  all  the 
P ict;,  jus.  gta(cs  ^ Qreeoe,  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  all  the 
cities  which  had  not  resisted  (he  Persian  invasion 
should  be,  in  future,  deprived  of  their  right  of  sending 
Deputies  to  the  Council.  This  measure  Themistocles 
decidedly  opposed,  as  tending  entirely  to  frustrate  all 
his  own  plans  for  Athens  ; for  if  Argos,  Thebes,  and 
other  cities,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  Country,  but 
which  had  been  inactive  in  the  lute  coutest,  should  now 
lose  their  voice  in  the  Council,  it  was  clear  that  the  Lace- 
demonians would  rule  the  whole.  lie  represented  to 
the  Deputies,  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  Grecian  na- 
tions there  were  but  thirty-one  Slates  that  had  yet 
joined  in  the  Pcrsinn  war.  uud  that,  if  those  only  were  to 
send  Deputies  to  the  Grand  Council,  its  numbers  would 
be  so  reduced  as  to  render  it  altogether  insignificant  in 
itself  and  dishonourable  to  Greece  ; whilst  the  mea- 
sure would,  at  the  same  time,  be  detrimental  to  their 
gener.il  interests,  for  by  its  means  two  or  three  great 
cities  only  would  be  left  to  form  the  Amphictyons,  and 
to  govern  the  confederates  without  control.  Con- 
vinced by  these  arguments  the  assembly  rejected  the 
decree  ; and  Themistocles  thus  furnished  another  proof, 
that,  however  devious  his  geucr.il  principle  of  policy,  he 
never  yet  lost  sight  of  one  great  object — the  welfare  of 
bis  Country. 

But  the  Greeks,  although  so  much  occupied  with 
these  important  transactions  amongst  themselves,  found 
time  uud  means  to  continue  the  war  with  Persia.  The 
defeats  of  Platma  and  My  cole  had  disabled  the  enemy 
. from  again  invading  Greece,  and  it  was  now  the  fortune 
of  the  confederate*,  in  their  turn,  to  become  the  as- 
Atiaiidcs  in  milanls.  The  Grecian  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty  gal- 
command  leys  of  Atlkn,  and  twenty  belonging  to  Sparta  and  the 
oftheAth*-  other  Peloponnesian  States,  was  commanded  by  Pau- 
m*a  fleet.  aania5i  the  Lacedemonian  chieftain,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Platca.  Aristides  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cimon,  the  son  of  Milliades)  commanded 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  him : with  this  force  the 
confederates'  invaded  Cyzicus,  where  they  look  and 
destroyed  many  towns ; and  then  proceeded  to  ravage 
Byzantium,  another  colony  belonging  to  the  Persians. 
The  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Laceday 
mnnian  leader,  on  this  expedition,  contributed  of  it- 
self, in  a great  measure,  to  ripen  the  schemes  of 
Themistocles;  while  the  equity,  the  moderation,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Arislides  irresistibly  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  fleet,  and  were  highly  calculated  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  Athenian  leaders.  Pau&a- 


nias  suffered  no  one  to  participate  in  his  authority 
or  to  share  in  his  plans.  He  scarcely  deigned  to  . 
converse  with  any  other  of  the  Greek  commanders ; t M 

and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  cause*,  was  strongly  sus-  prMn 
pected  of  secret  intentions  In  favour  of  the  enemy.  A- 
lie  insisted,  at  the  same  lime,  upon  maintaining  the  3515. 
rigid  Spartan  discipline  throughout  the  whole  fleet ; — 

and  allowed  no  man  of  the  confederates  to  receive  his  *• 
pay,  or  his  ratio  of  provisions,  until  every  Spartan  had 
first  been  served.  The  authority  of  sueh  a chieflain  ^ ^ 

could  not  but  prove  highly  irksome  to  the  minor  States  3553* 

of  Greece,  whilst  the  character  of  Aristides  shone  in  * 

full  contrast  before  them ; and,  independently  of  their  a.  c. 
wishes  to  obey  the  Athenian  rather  thau  the  SpsiTtan  449. 
Chief,  they  now  begun  to  see  clearly  that  Athens  was 
the  more  powerful  State  by  sea,  while  her  late  fortifica- 
tions would  enable  h-r  also  to  cope  with  Sparta  by 
land,  should  a struggle  become  necessary.  Impelled 
by  these  motives,  the  leaders  of  the  colonists  solicited  J^.*^1*** 
Aristides  to  interpose  his  mediation,  if  not  his  authority, 
with  Pausauias ; or  to  request  of  the  Spartan  a dc-  fnnuthemi* 
cided  change  of  conduct ; and  with  that  part  of  their  aor  State*, 
requisition  which  implied  the  use  of  gentle  means  he 
undertook  to  comply.  An  interview  between  the  Spar- 
tan and  the  Athenian  Chief*,  however,  ended  only 
in  a direct  insult  to  Aristide*,  from  all  of  whose  re- 
monstrance* Pausaniaa  turned  abruptly  and  haughtily 
away.  Irritated  by  this  behaviour,  the  colonists  no 
longer  hesitated  to  seek  a milder  sway.  Uliades,  tlws 
Samian  Chief,  und  Aiitigoras  of  Chios,  leading  the 
way,  all  the  Captains  of  the  minor  States  applied  di- 
rectly to  Aristides,  entreating  him  to  receive  their  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  his  Country,  and  uffeiing.  if  he 
would  uphold  them  in  their  resolves,  thenceforth  to  ac- 
knowledge Athens  as  the  princi|>al  city  of  Greece.  Ario* 
tides,  in  the  first  instance,  declined  their  request ; ywt 
with  such  reasons,  and  holding  out  such  prospects,  as 
still  further  fomented  their  discontent*  and  strengthened 
their  resolutions,  lie  replied,  that  he  saw  clearly  not 
only  the  fitness  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  pro- 
position ; for  that  the  general  cause  of  Greece  could 
never  prosper  under  a discipline  *0  tyrannical  a*  that  of 
the  Spartans.  He  alleged,  however,  that  hi*  duty  tbr- 
bade  him  to  hazard  the  safety  and  the  honour  of  Athens 
by  attempting  that  in  which  he  had  no  positive  assur- 
ance of  support,  and  in  which  success  must  therefore 
be  doubtful.  **  Perform,"  continued  he,  u some  pub- 
lic and  decided  act,  by  which  you  may  demonstrate 
your  sinccrily  ; and  such  as  may  Irretrievably  fix  your 
future  conduct  beyond  the  possibility  of  recalling  it. 

Do  this,  and  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the 
Athenian  arm*  is  yours.*'  To  the  discontented  Gre- 
cians this  declaration  was  rather  an  additional  encou- 
ragement than  a refusal.  Uliades  and  Antigoras 
seized  an  immediate  occasion  to  run  their  ships  against 
the  galley  of  Pausanias,  us  she  rode  in  the  sUticn  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  ofF  Byzantium.  Pau- 
sanias,  in  return,  threatened  to  punish  them  severely, 
for  this  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion  to  himself  and  to 
his  Country ; but  these  leaders  undauntedly  replied, 
that  he  had  better  be  silent  with  regard  to  them,  and 
thank  Fortune  for  her  favours  at  PlaUca  ; for  to  her, 
rather  than  to  his  own  talents,  was  even  that  victory 
owing.  The  remembrance  of  that  great  action  only* 
they  now  declared,  restrained  the  confederated  Gre- 
cians from  avenging  his  post  tyranny ; and  thence- 
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Biography,  forth  they  renounced  all  obedience  or  submission  to 
him.  Paiisanius.  astonished  at  this  unexpected  bold- 
ness, hud  scarcely  time  to  pursue  his  inquiries  respect- 
ing it,  when  the  declaration  was  confirmed  by  all  the 
colonists,  who  now  ranged  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristides,  and  left  the  Spartan  no  other  re- 
source than  to  complain  to  his  Country  of  his  supposed 
wrongs.  So  imprudent,  however,  had  been  the  con- 
duct of  this  leader,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
could  not  resent  the  insult,  nor  regain  what  he  hud 
lost  for  them.  Ashamed  to  vindicate  Ids  conduct,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
Aseendea  W*  folly  nnd  pride  had  brought  upon  his  Coun- 

ty obtained  *r.v  ’»  B,,d  ^,e  magnificent  designs  of  Themistocles  were 
for  Athene,  thus  daily  hastening  to  their  accomplishment,  while 
his  compeer  Aristides  aided  them  forward  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  character,  and  essentially  contri- 
buted to  the  raising  of  Athens  to  the  supremacy  of  all 
Greece. 

Aristides,  on  his  return  to  the  Capital,  found  him- 
self at  the  very  summit  of  popularity.  The  Athenians 
had  almost  forgotten  the  share  of  Themistocles  in  the 
late  successful  projects,  and  looked  ouly  to  him  who 
carried  them  into  final  effect ; but  Aristides  too  well 
knew  the  precarious  tenure  of  these  favours  to  regard 
them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  means  of  further 
service  to  his  Country.  This  great  man  foresaw  that 
the  war  with  Persia  was  likely  to  be  of  long  duration, 
and  that  all  the  skill  and  resources  of  Athens  would  be 
required,  on  various  grounds,  to  maintain  it.  She 
had  now  a peculiar  interest  in  the  war,  and  a double 
honour  to  support — her  own  supremacy  amongst  the 
confederates,  and  her  safely  from  the  common  enemy, 
to  whom  the  Athenian  territories  were  particularly  px- 
posed,  as  they  formed  the  frontier  of  all  Greece  towards 
rorsa.  For  this  war  Aristides  foresaw  a speedy  and 
extensive  want  of  money.  This  had  been  hitherto 
raised  as  immediate  occasion  required,  in  too  large  a 
proportion  from  Altica  itself,  and  nut  by  any  settled 
and  permanent  system.  The  necessity  of  a regulated 
scheme  of  finance  throughout  (he  different  Stales  of 
Greece  was  therefore  evident ; but  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
complishing it  amongst  nations  of  interests  so  various, 
and  who  were  agreed  in  no  one  point  long  together, 
was  also  sufficiently  clear.  Aristides  was  determined, 
however,  to  devote  himself  to  this  purpose,  while  his 
popularity  was  as  high  amongst  his  Countrymen  as  his 
general  reputation  throughout  Greece.  His  arguments 
for  a regular  system  of  finance  were  no  sooner  advanced 
than  their  truth,  nnd  the  character  of  the  parly  pro- 
posing them,  carried  conviction  to  all  parties  amongst 
the  confederates ; and  the  different  assessments  of  the 
several  cities  were  left  unreservedly  to  Aristides  hint- 
self.  The  almost  unlimited  trust  thus  conferred  on  one 
man  by  so  many  different  nations,  all  of  whom  con- 
curred in  rendering  him  the  absolute  disposer  of  their 
treasures,  is  a circumstance  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
History.  Nor  did  Aristides  show  himself  unworthy  of 
the  power  with  which  he  had  been  honoured.  He  so 
completely  satisfied  all  Greece  with  the  equity  of  his 
conduct  in  this  affair,  that  his  taxation  was  emphati- 
cally named  “ the  happy  lot  of  Greece,”  although  it 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  the  heavy  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  talents.  His  influence,  indeed,  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  Ibis  exercise  of  it : 
he  persuaded  the  States,  in  conclusion  of  this  business. 


to  a solemn  oath  of  confederation  and  alliance,  which  Aristide* 
they  readily  took,  Aristides  himself  personating  his  a“‘l  Th** 
Countrymen,  and  throwing  wedges  of  red-hot  iron  into  ,miatoclc*; 
the  sea,  while  he  denounced  curses  from  all  the  Ele- 
merits  against  those  who  should  violate  one  article  of 
the  confederation. 

The  fame  of  Aristides  was  now  complete.  To  the 
applauses  of  the  populace  he  added  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  prudent  throughout  Greece  ; his  conduct  had 
not  only  been  the  source  of  astonishing  success  and 
ascendency  to  his  Countrymen  in  war,  but  he  had 
originated  permanent  provisions  for  their  unity,  se- 
curity, und  peace.  Themistocles,  however,  could  not 
endure  the  settled  fume  of  a rival.  Although,  in  the 
adversity  of  Aristides  or  of  his  Country,  he  could  over-  8aimaKof 
look  all  jealousies,  and  had  nobly  extended  his  hand  fame, 
to  his  competitor,  he  was  one  of  those  friends  whom 
prosperity  rather  tries  than  multiplies.  Envy  was  his 
weak  side,  as  a crooked  policy  was  his  strong  one. 

Now,  too,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  origin  of  the 
popularity  of  Aristides  was  the  effect  of  his  good  for- 
tune in  executing  designs  which  hud  cost  himself  all 
the  pain  of  conception  and  the  hazard  of  first  deve- 
lopcmcnt.  In  a general  assemhly  of  the  people,  we 
find  him  venturing  this  remark  with  all  the  point 
and  sarcasm  of  an  eloquent  jealousy.  “ Aristides,” 
he  exclaimed,  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
kept  secret  the  designs  communicated  to  him  by  The- 
mistocles, “ possesses  the  merits,  not  of  a man,  but 
of  a money-chest,  which  only  preserves  safely  what 
must  first  be  deposited.”  On  another  occasion,  he 
remarked  to  Aristides  publicly,  **  that  it  was  the  first 
excellence  in  a General  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  an  enemy to  which  Aristides  replied,  that 
**  this  was  indeed  a most  necessary  qualification,  but 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  another  of  equal  import- 
ance— to  have  clean  hands,  and  not  to  be  a slave  to 
money;”  a reflection  which  is  said  to  have  touched 
Themistocles  to  the  quick,  as  he  began  now  to  be  sus- 
pected of  intrigues  with  the  rich  und  powerful  enemy  of 
the  Greeks,  the  King  of  Persia. 

Amidst  these  accustomed  dissensions  and  tumults, 
the  Athenians  were  nevertheless  careful  to  maintain 
their  newly-acquired  supremacy  over  the  Spartans,  who, 
although  they  could  no  longer  openly  contest  the  prize 
of  superiority,  were  imprudent  enough  to  indulge  in 
menaces  which  were  sufficient  to  alarm,  but  failed  of 
terrifying,  their  rivals;  and  several  stout  galleys  were 
built  in  consequence.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Spar- 
tans, professing  to  be  animated  by  the  common  cause 
of  Greece  against  Persia,  accused  Themistocles  of  being  Themiato- 
concerned  with  their  own  King,  Puu^anias,  in  a trea  clea  accused 
son  able  correspondence  with  Xerxes.  For  this  offence  by  the 
Themistocles,  whose  popularity  had  been  some  time  ®P#*®***’ 
declining,  was  tried,  and,  in  the  Agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion, some  transactions  were  brought  to  light,  which 
roved  clearly  that,  at  least,  the  guilt  of  Pausanias, 
ad  been  know  n to  Themistocles,  who  never  appears, 
however,  to  have  partaken  or  encouraged  the  treason. 

On  the  contrary,  he  had  strongly  urged  upon  Pausanias 
the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
discontinuing  the  traitorous  correspondence.  Of  the 
principal  accusation,  therefore,  he  was  acquitted ; but 
the  suspicion  of  the  people  having  been  once  aroused, 
and  Themistocles  having  ventured  to  tamper  with 
the  highest  crime  of  which  a citizen  can  be  guilty. 
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a taint  remained  on  his  character  which  was  never 
’ afterwards  effaced.  From  this  period  his  enemies 
rapidly  increased,  his  friends  diminished,  and  Cimon, 
who  now  begun  to  be  distinguished  as  a Patriot,  took 
an  active  part  against  the  fallen  favourite  of  the  people. 
The  Lacedemonians,  who  found  sufficient  cause  for 
their  aversion  to  this  great  man  in  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  recent  loss  of  their  rank  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  confederacy,  thought  this  a happy  time 
to  inflame  the  general  animosity  which  existed  against 
Themisiocles.  Nor  were  the  jealousies  against  this 
great  Athenian  confined  either  to  Sparta  or  to  the  de- 
mocracy of  his  own  Country.  Tiinocreon,  the  Comic 
Poet  of  Rhodes,  found  him  a popular  butt  for  satire, 
which  many  instances  of  his  own  imprudent  vanity 
continually  fed,  and  hastened  on  his  ruin.  Themis- 
tocles,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  built  a temple  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Diana,  to  whom  he  openly  gave  the  title 
of  “ the  giver  of  the  best  counsel,*  u circumstance 
which  was  interpreted  as  indicating  his  complete  satis- 
faction with  himself,  and  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  The  powerful  engine  of  the 
ostracism,  by  which  Aristides,  through  his  means,  had 
suffered,  was  not  forgotten  at  this  juncture,  and  The- 
mistocles  was  banished  from  Athens,  never  more  to 
return. 

The  last  public  act  of  Aristides  is  found  in  his  ge- 
* nerous  conduct  towards  his  great  rival  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  not  only  expressed  his  decided  aversion 
from  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors,  Cimon  and 
Alcmaaon,  who  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  bring 
Themisiocles  to  capital  punishment,  but  was  now  ob- 
served, on  all  occasions,  to  speak  of  Themisiocles  with 
more  respect  than  he  had  ever  before  avowed  for  him. 
Aware  of  the  danger  which  might  ariae  to  his  Country 
from  the  perversion  of  his  great  talents,  and  the  devious 
means  employed  by  Themistocles  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, Aristides  was  an  enemy  to  his  principles  and  his 
policy  ; but,  the  Statesman  being  banished,  Aristides 
was  too  great  a friend  to  Virtue  to  continue  his  enmity 
to  the  man  ; and  it  was  probably  through  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  cHbrts  of  his  accusers,  thut 
Themisiocles  was  permitted  to  leave  Athens  In  safely. 
About  four  years  after  this  event  Aristides  died  in 
peace  and  in  glory  in  that  Country  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  life,  and  which,  at  length,  repaid 
his  sufferings  and  his  exertions  with  its  full  confidence, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The  last  honouiable 
testimony  to  his  virtues  is  found  in  the  recorded  fact 
that,  although  he  was  at  his  decease  at  the  summit  of 
his  prosperity,  he  died  poor;  the  expenses  of  his  fu- 
neral were  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  suitable  portions 
were  awarded  to  his  son  Lysimachus  and  his  two 
daughters.  Some  years  afterwards  a grandson  of 
Aristides  was  reduced  to  obtaining  a livelihood  by 
explaining  divinations  and  dreams  in  the  public 
streets. 

The  enmity  of  the  Ljicedtemonian*  against  Themis- 
„ did  not  end  with  his  banishment.  To  justify 

i.  l^«ir  persecution  of  him  at  that  period,  they  pre- 
tended that  new  facts  relative  to  his  connection  with 
Pausanias  had  been  discovered ; and  the  effects  of 
their  aversion  were  felt  by  the  fallen  Statesman  where- 
soever he  sought  refuge.  After  being  driven  from  one 
Grecian  colony  to  another,  he  found  a temporary 
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asylum  at  the  Court  of  Admetus,  King  of  the  Molos- 
sinus.  But  here,  too,  the  malignity  of  the  Spartans  ,nuioc|#^ 
pursued  him.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Admetus,  .j-  — L > 
denouncing  Themisiocles  as  a traitor,  and  threatening  From 
the  Molosstans  with  the  resentment  of  the  whole  a.  xi. 
Grecian  confederacy  should  they  continue  to  harbour  3515. 
their  common  enemy  ; threats  too  serious  to  be  trifled  — 
with,  although  the  monarch  entertained  much  j>cr-  *1* 
sonal  respect  for  Themisiocles.  Unwillingly  he  dis-  ^ * 
missed  his  friend  from  his  Court;  and  was  only  able  A M 

by  private  means  to  assist  him  with  money  for  his  3555 

escape.  Themisiocles  was  now  driven  to  seek  shelter  — 
where  he  had  least  expectation  of  finding  it,  and  in  ®*  c- 

a quarter  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided  with  con-  449. 

siderable  anxiety — the  Persian  Court.  Xerxes  wax  •wks 

dead,  but  his  son  and  successor  was  sufficiently  aware  1h’*  ^T^>|| 
of  the  situation  of  this  noble  Grecian,  and  of  the  Cuurt. 
importance  of  having  such  a man  in  his  power.  The 
active  persecutions  of  the  Lacedamtoniaus  followed 
him,  however,  in  this  design.  In  consequence  of  their 
representations,  Artaxerxes,  having  learned  the  inten- 
tion of  the  rejected  fugitive  to  hide  himself  in  Persia, 
issued  a proclamation,  offering  two  hundred  talents 
for  his  head.  Themisiocles  now  saw  that  a personal 
interview  with  the  monarch  was  his  only  chance  of 
escape.  He  hastened  to  seek  the  Court ; and  his 
dangers  in  travelling  towards  and  through  Persia, 
until  he  reached  it,  were  numerous  and  imminent.  It 
is  said,  that  at  last  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  expedient 
of  being  enclosed  in  a litter,  and  being  conveyed  to 
Persepolis  by  one  Nicogenes.  an  JEoHan.  as  a lady  of 
Ionia,  belonging  to  a Nobleman  who  attended  the  king’s 
person.  Arrived  in  safety  at  the  Persian  Court,  The- 
mistocies  had  yet  another  difficulty  to  overcome,  and 
one  thut  required  all  his  talents  and  all  his  courage. 

The  well-founded  anger  of  Artaxerxes  was  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  his  favour  to  be  propilialed,  should  he 
reach  the  royal  presence;  but  the  minious  of  a Court 
were  more  than  likely  to  anticipate  their  master’s  mind, 
on  discovering  who  he  was,  and  to  cut  off  the  last 
chance  of  success  which  he  could  now  hope  for.  The- 
mistocles  presented  himself  to  Artabanus,  a Nobleman  IKfficultiaa 
of  the  Court  in  attendance,  and  solicited  an  nudience  uvwmrae. 
of  the  '*  Great  King.”  This  officer  requested  to 
know  by  what  name  he  should  announce  the  un- 
known Grecian,  observing  " that  he  appeared  to  be  no 
ordinary  person.”  Themistocles  answered  with  promp- 
titude, " No  man  must  know  my  name  before  the 
King  himself;”  a confidence  of  manner  which  pro- 
cured him  instant  admission  to  Artaxerxes,  when  the 
following  characteristic  speech  is  attributed  to  the 
banished  hero.  Some  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  this 
address  to  the  Persian  King  was  originally  contained  in 
a letter  sent  to  Xerxes,  whom  they  stale  to  have  been 
living  at  the  banishment  of  Themisiocles ; the  former 
is,  however,  the  more  probable  account.  M I am,” 
said  he,  undauntedly,  “ Themisiocles  the  Athenian, 
banished  by  my  Country,  and  persecuted  by  ungrateful 
Greece  ! To  thee,  mighty  monarch,  I fly  fur  refuge  in 
my  misfortunes ; and  the  evils  I have  committed  on 
the  Persians  ought  to  be  forgiven,  in  consideration  of 
the  many  benefits  I have  conferred  upon  them.  It  was 
I who  hindered  the  Grecians,  after  the  fatal  Battles  of 
Plataca  and  Salamis,  from  pursuing  the  full  advan- 
tages of  their  victories,  and  from  following  your  scat- 
tered armfes  to  their  utter  ruin.  After  having  freed  my 
3c 
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Biography.  Country  from  danger,  and  found  my  own  highest  amhi- 
‘ ' (ion  in  making  \vcr  great  amongst  her  confederate!* — 

after  being  successful  in  atl  my  designs  for  the  good 
of  Athens.  I have  been  disgraced  and  haninhed.  Re- 
member. O Kmg,  that  these  very  designs  have  likewise 
been  the  inrun*  of  averting  the  Athenian  arms  from 
Persia,  and  have  enabled  nie  to  perform  services  whiifh 
must  have  been  highly  useful  to  you,  the  greatest  King 
on  Earth.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  these  actions, 
nil  things  have  conspired  to  produce  and  augment  my 
present  calamities.  Sensible  of  my  distressed  situa- 
tion, I come  hither  to  accept  mercy  from  a great 
and  generous  enemy,  who  hath  laid  aside  his  auger, 
and  disdains  to  rememher  evils  which  are  past.  I 
implore  you,  therefore,  that  (taking  the  Greeks  lliem- 
sclves  as  witnesses  of  the  services  I have  done  for 
Persia)  you  will  use  this  occasion  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  nobleness  of  your  virtue,  rather  than  the 
greatness  of  your  revenge.  By  this  conduct  you  wjl 
preserve  to  yourself  an  humble  suppliant ; by  my  de- 
. struct  ion  you  will  only  shorten  the  days  of  a man  devoted 
? henceforth  to  the  cause  of  Persia,  and  a decided  enemy 

Artaxerxes.  to  the  Greek*.”  The  immediate  reply  of  the  King  to 
this  unexpected  address  is  not  recorded,  but  it  may 
lie  judged  to  have  been  favourable  from  the  treatment 
which  the  fugitive  experienced.  In  the  night  following 
this  interview,  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  huve  betrayed  his 
joy  even  in  his  sleep,  by  exclaiming  thrice,  iu  a voice 
of  exultation,  " I have,  at  length,  Themistocles  the 
Athenian  in  my  power/’  On  the  next  day,  the  King 
sent  to  invite  him  into  his  presence,  and,  with  n libe- 
rality equal  to  the  boldness  and  address  of  his  prisoner, 
he  presented  him  with  the  exact  sum  which  lie  offered 
for  hi*  apprehension.  u So  much,4  said  lie,  handing 
him  the  two  hundred  talents,  " did  I promise  the  man 
who  should  bring  Themi stories  to  ine ; and  so  much 
am  I iu  debt  to  Themistocles  himself.”  The  monarch 
now  assured  him,  by  his  interpreter,  of  his  future 
favour;  and,  with  many  great  promises,  desired  that 
lie  would  freely  impart  to  him  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  he  was  ready  to  receive 
through  the  same  channel.  This  intercourse,  however, 
through  a medium  which  neither  party  could  fully 
rely  upon,  the  wary  Athenian  prudently  declined,  and, 
bv  a courtly  reply  convinced  Artaxerxes  himself  of  the 
impropriety  of  what  he  had  requested.  “ Discourse," 
Raid  Themistocles,  “ is  like  a Persian  carpet ; it  never 
appears  to  advantage,  or  is  thoroughly  seen,  except 
when  it  is  altogether  unfolded  to  the  eye : when  wrapped 
up  and  concealed  in  the  piece,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  ap- 
prehended.” The  orator,  relying  on  his  own  applica- 
tion, and  his  future  powers  of  eloquence  in  the  language, 
requested  that  lie  might  be  allowed  a year,  in  which  he 
might  employ  himself  on  the  Persian  Tongue,  at  the 
expiration  or  which  time  he  engaged  freely  to  disclose 
to  the  monarch  his  opinions  by  his  own  mouth.  This 
request  was  readily  granted ; Themistocles  appeared 
at  Court  at  the  appointed  time,  and  then,  as  well  as 
frequently  afterwards,  communicated  his  whole  ideas 
to  Artaxerxes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  various  go- 
vernments and  nations  of  the  Greeks,  their  respective 
characters,  resources,  and  dispositions.  So  great  at 
length  was  bis  influence  with  the  monarch,  that  his 
name  became  proverbial  amongst  the  Persians,  as  de- 
signating a peculiar  favourite  ; and  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
when,  in  future  Limes,  they  attempted  by  promises  to 
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attach  any  Grecian  to  their  cause,  were  accustomed  to  Amtidt* 
declare  *k  that  he  should  live  with  them  as  Themistocles 
did  with  Artuxcrxes.” 

The  templing  honours  of  a Court,  however,  even  in 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  do  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
cited Themistocles  to  any  overt  act  of  hostility  against 
his  Country.  lie  embraoed  the  worship  of  llie  Per- 
sians, and  Hubinitted  to  be  instructed  iti  the  mysteries 
of  their  Religion  by  the  Magi,  or  Priests ; and  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  Queen-mother  as  decidedly  as 
that  of  the  King.  Riches  were  profusely  showered 
down  upon  him  from  the  Throne  ; and  all  the  secrets 
and  resources  of  the  realm  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fided to  him.  Three  rich  cities  of  the  Empire,  Mag- 
nesia. Myon,  and  Lampsacus,  were  emphatically  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  King  “ to  furnish  him  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,”  in  reference  to  the  different  productions  of 
each.  At  Magnesia,  which  brought  in  yearly  a revenue 
of  fitly  talents,  Themistocles  chose  to  fix  his  principal 
residence,  and  there,  in  the  comfort  and  gratitude  of 
his  heart  to  his  royal  patron,  living  in  all  the  luxury  of 
a Persian  Satrap  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  said  to  have 
frequently  exclaimed  to  his  children,  “ Wc  had  been 
indeed  ruined,  my  little  ones,  had  we  not  been  undone.” 

Thus  splendidly  provided  tor,  he  died  amidst  the  Ilia  death, 
greatest  peace  he  had  ever  known,  at  about  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  Much  uncertainty,  however,  occurs 
concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  Plutarch  relates 
if  thus,  and  his  authority,  in  this  instance,  has  been 
generally  followed.  Artaxerxes,  having  long  planned 
an  expedition  against  the  Grecians,  intimated  his  desire 
for  iris  friend  Themistocles  to  undertuke  the  supreme 
command  of  it  ; a request  which  was  considered  as  a 
positive  injunction  by  Themistocles,  who  prepared  ac- 
cordingly to  assume  this  important  post.  But  he  felt 
all  its  awful  ilifficutlice.  On  the  one  side  was  a debt 
of  gratitude,  which  he  was  now  partly  required  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  to  perform  this  service;  on  the  other,  were  the 
recollections  of  his  still-beloved  country,  against  which 
he  was  determined  never  to  lift  his  hand,  lie  there- 
fore made  a grand  festival,  to  which  he  purposely 
summoned  all  hia  friends,  when,  suddenly,  amidst  the 
solemnities  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  accustomed  hos- 
pitalities to  his  guests,  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
himself,  by  swallowing  a large  vessel  of  bullock's  blood, 
and  thus  to  have  expired,  guiltless  as  to  his  Country, 
and  (as  it  was  in  those  barbarous  times  esteemed) 
magnanimously  and  gloriously  for  himself.  Thucydides, 
who  may  almost  be  called  a contemporary  with  The- 
mistocles,  speaks  doubtfully,  however,  of  the  above 
fact,  ami  says  that  he  died  of  a distemper,  '*  although,” 
he  adds,  “ some  say  of  poison,  voluntarily,  aware  of 
his  being  unable  to  accomplish  what  wan  required  of 
him  by  the  King/*  At  Magnesia,  the  city  wherein  he 
lived,  a splendid  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory ; but 
his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  by  his  own  ex- 
press desire ; and  it  must  be  recorded,  as  illustrative 
or  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  Country, 
that,  at  his  death,  the  Athenians,  forgetting  his  faults, 
and  mindful  of  his  services  alone,  erected  a magnificent 
sepulchre  over  his  remains. 

The  antithesis  of  character,  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
great  men  whose  history  we  have  been  pursuing,  ia 
remarkable,  as  being  exhibited  not  only  in  the  same 
general  sphere  of  action,  and  almost  alwava  with  the 
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Biography,  same  final  object  in  'view,  bat  also  in  their  different 
modes  of  conduct,  under  the  very  same  circumstances. 
From  jn  banishment  of  Aristides,  we  find  his  mind  undis- 

A*  **’  tn r bed,  his  virtue  unbending,  and  his  patriotism  un- 

3oI5.  tainted  ; whilst  we  see  Them  is  t odes,  under  the  like 
s.  c.  circumstances,  acting  indeed  with  a l»o!d,  but  not  with  n 
489,  direct  course,  his  fortitude  subdued  by  the  splendour  of 
to  a Court,  and  his  patriotism  itself  becoming  as  dubious 
a.  M.  as  his  policy  had  formerly  been.  lit  prosperity,  The- 
3555.  mistocles  gave  a loose  to  the  feelings  of  personal  ani- 

mositv,  and  by  means  of  his  artifice*  brought  a tetn- 
449  porary  disgrace  upon  his  rival ; whilst  Aristides,  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  used  his  Jiower  as  a shield  to 
hi*  competitor,  never  deigned  to  resent  his  own  indivi- 
dual injuries,  but  looked  still  directly  forward  to  the 


good  of  his  Country  alone.  Themistocles  was  bold  and 
enterprising,  but  restless  and  vain  glorious ; Aristides 
was  rather  persevering  and  cautious  in  action  than 
ready  in  invention  ; perfectly  indifferent  to  all  personal 
vanity,  and  purely  and  disinterestedly  patriotic.  Their 
different  characters  were  funned  on  totally  different 
principles ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  right 
path  pursued  hy  Aristides  proved,  even  in  the  unsteady 
scene  in  which  he  was  destined  to  act  amidst  the  giddy 
Athenians,  his  just  and  final  reward  ; whilst  (he  de- 
vious  cunning  of  Themistocles,  though  deemed  expe- 
dient by  the  justice  of  its  object,  led  to  his  own  disgrace, 
and  the  disappointment  of  that  passion  of  vain  glory 
which  appeared  to  be  nearest  his  heart. 
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Biography.  The  virtues  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Milliades.  the  Mar 
rathonian  conqueror,  brought  him  into  notice  at  an 
From  earlier  age  than  any  other  of  the  Athenian  Chiefs 

A-  M*  of  this  period.  In  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  in- 

«04-  temperate  and  riotous  pleasure  ; but  the  distresses  of 

B.  c.  bis  father  struck  home  upon  the  heart  of  the  son,  and 

500.  awakened  that  energy  of  spirit  and  comprehensiveness 

to  of  mind  for  which  he  was  afterwurd*  so  eminent 

A.  m.  amongst  his  Countrymen.  lie  may  be  said  to  have 

3555  been  of  royal  extraction,  for  his  father  Milliades  had 

been  the  Sovereign  of  the  Delonces,  and  his  mother 
was  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorua,  King  of 
Thrace.  Although  we  first  hear  of  him  at  the  period 
when  the  ungrateful  and  unjust  Athenians  suffered 
him  to  remain  in  prison  for  his  father's  debt,  being 
freed  by  the  magnauimity  and  affection  of  his  half- 
sister  and  wife  Elpiuice,  he  quickly  showed  that  his 
patriotism  was  not  deteriorated  by  the  injustice  of  his 
Country.  On  the  second  Persian  invasion,  while  the 
principal  citizens  of  Athens  remained  yet  unmoved 
by  the  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Themistocles, 
who  urged  them  to  repair  to  their  fleet  as  the  only 
Hit  first  means  of  preserving  their  liberty,  Cimon,  then  a very 
public  set,  young  man,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  (he  measure, 
repaired  to  the  temple,  and  offered  a bridle  on  the 
altar  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens,  Minerva,  to 
profess  his  belief  that  horses  and  horsemen  were  no 
longer  of  service  in  her  cause.  He  then  proceeded 
to  remove  the  portable  goods  of  his  family  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  induced  many  of  the  Athenians  to 
follow  his  example,  until,  at  leugth.  they  all  preferred 
a homeless  liberty  to  a contemptible,  though  tranquil, 
slavery  under  the  Persians.  It  was  from  the  energy 
he  first  displayed  in  this  circumstance  that  Cimon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Aristides.  The  spirited 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  so  young  a man  pleased  and 
surprised  the  philosophic  Statesman,  and  henceforth 
Aristides  took  the  son  of  Milliades  under  Iris  own  im- 
mediate tuition  and  protection.  He  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  him  the  early  traces  of  that  candour 
and  honesty  which  he  hoped  might  one  day  prove  a 


useful  counterbalance  against  the  crafty  and  devious  Cimon. 
courses  of  Themistocles,  whose  popularity  now  threat-  ■*— 
cued  serious  mischief  to  the  State.  The  hope*  and  From 
foresight  of  Aristides  were  justified  in  the  life  and  ser- 
vices  of  Cimon  : — even  when  he  became  the  object  of  3501. 
jealousy  to  the  turbulent  and  envious  amongst  (tie  — 
Atlieniuus  and  their  demagogue,  his  integrity  was  Cm 
unimpeached  by  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  citizens, 
and  his  courage  and  his  talents  were  held  in  as  high  t0 
estimation  as  his  honour.  A‘**' 

As  this  noble  youth  had  been  bred  up  in  the  army,  3 3* 
tinder  the  experienced  eye  of  his  father,  he  was  known 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  military  skill,  and  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  which  achieved  the  victory  of  Salami*  he 
sustained  a considerable  command.  We  next  find  his  jBtb*vic- 
name  associated  with  that  of  hi*  distinguished  friend  Aris-  lory  or 
tides  in  the  direction  of  that  important  expedition  of  the  Salami*, 
confederated  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  in  which  the 
Lacediemonians  lost  their  ascendency  among  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  it.  We  have,  under 
the  life  of  Aristides,  shown  in  what  manner  the  virtues 
of  that  Statesman  contributed  to  win  this  honour  for  his 
Countrymen,  and  we  must  not  here  forget  that  Cimon 
in  no  small  degree  aided  the  plans  of  his  contemporary, 
by  his  candour,  his  generosity,  and  his  courage.  Al- 
though Aristides,  as  the  older  officer  and  Cominander- 
in-chief  of  the  Athenian  force,  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  irritated  and  discontented  Greeks  first  officially  ad- 
dressed themselves,  it  is  clear  that  they  considered 
Cimon,  the  second  in  command,  as  of  no  little  conse- 
quence in  the  furtherance  of  their  object,  and  Aristides 
himself  was  content  to  share  the  honour  with  so  noble 
an  assistant  in  arms  and  in  policy.  Returning  home 
in  triumph  to  Athens,  the  discontent  and  intrigues  of 
Themistocles  against  his  rival  Aristides  disturbed  theAnaoti- 
peace  of  the  city,  and  ended  in  his  own  banishment.  In  g;"1'*1.  of 
this  affair  the  whole  influence  of  Cimon,  which  now  began 
to  be  considerable,  was  exerted  in  ihe  cause  of  his  friend,  LK  w‘‘ 
believing  it  to  be  that  of  his  Country  ; he  equally  con- 
temned the  mere  popular  cry,  and  the  sinister  means  by 
whkh  Themistocles  had  so  often  attained  the  popular 
3 c 2 
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Bir.g-jphy,  favour.  With  these  views,  Cimon  was  the  person  who, 
of  all  others,  most  steadily  required  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  law  should  he  exerted  ugainst  his  selfish  policy; 
the  treachery  of  Themistocles  to  Athens  he  considered 
to  bo  cleurly  proved,  end  his  connection  with  Pau&anias 
he  deemed  worthy  of  death. 

On  the  decision  of  this  case,  Athens  was  left  compa- 
ratively in  pence.  She  had  attained  a rank  amongst  the 
confederate  States,  to  which  she  wns  doubtless  entitled 
by  the  *ui>eiior  talents  of  the  chieftains  whotn  she  had 
sent  to  the  common  war,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
she  had  ri*ked,  and  by  the  greater  severity  of  her  suffer- 
ings. It  now  became  the  chief  duty  of  her  Chiefs  to 
support  her  liberties  and  her  supremacy  from  encroach- 
ment at  home,  no  less  than  to  defend  her  territories  from 
Gradually  outrage  or  insult  abroad.  Themistocles  was  an  out- 
riws  tn  law,  and  Aristides,  oppressed  with  a long  life  of  toil, 
•up rente  chose  rather  to  promote  the  increasing  power  of  Cimon, 

P0*”’  his  friend  and  disciple,  than,  by  again  wielding  it  him- 
self. to  risk  the  well-earned  but  precarious  honours  h« 
had  acquired.  Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  prepare 
the  path  of  Cimon  to  the  highest  distinction;  and, 
soon  after  the  banishment  of  Thcmislodes,  we  find 
him  in  a most  important  command.  At  this  time  the 
Athenians  judged  it  prudent  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  those  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  which 
were  still  under  the  dominion  of  their  great  enemy  the 
Persian  King.  Such  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their 
hostile  preparations,  hut  it  has  been  justly  thought 
that  the  real  motive  was,  that  they  might,  under  cover 
of  this  expedition.  Mill  keep  on  foot  o powerful  navy, 
and  obtain  the  immense  riches  which  they  were  well 
aware  the  skill  of  their  officer*  and  the  bravery  of  their 
troops  would  win  from  those  Countries  upon  which 
they  had  their  eye.  Without,  therefore,  being  sus- 
pected of  any  other  views  than  those  publicly  avowed, 
tire  Athenians  were,  by  these  means,  sustaining  their 
internul  power  and  annoying  the  common  enemy  to 
the  partial  advantage  of  all  Greece,  although  they 
reaped  in  their  own  State  the  immediate  and  most  im- 
portant benefits.  As  none  of  the  Athenian  Com- 
manders was  now  more  eminent  than  Cimon,  and  none 
so  active  in  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  to  him  was  given 
the  supreme  direction  of  it ; the  first  uncontrolled  mili- 
Cmnra&ixl*  tary  power  he  ever  possessed.  He  now  sailed  to  Eion, 
tb«  fleet.  a town  of  much  commercial  importance,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Strymon,  where  he  defeated  a consider- 
able body  of  Thracians,  but  was  disappointed  in 
hi*  hopes  of  plunder;  for  the  Persian  Commander, 
dreading  the  revenge  of  the  Athenians  for  their  own 
burned  towns  and  pillaged  Country,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  himself,  his  garrison,  and  the  principal 
property  of  the  place,  were  consumed  to  ashes,  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  Cimon,  however,  made  every 
possible  advantage  of  a devastated  country,  and  rescued 
not  a little  spnil  from  the  general  destruction.  He  then 
attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Scyro*  in  the 
Aegean  sen,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  with  great 
care,  from  this  place,  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules  and  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian monarchy.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  caused 
them  to  be  interred  with  considerable  magnificence, 
attended  by  alt  the  public  authorities.  In  these  ex- 
peditions, as  a whole,  he  must  have  gained  consi- 
derable spoil ; for,  notwithstanding  the  burning  of 
Eion,  ami  the  unimportance  and  barrenness  of  the 
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island  of  Scyros,  he  found  means,  shortly  after  his 
return,  to  increase  the  number  of  Ins  fleet  to  three 
hundred  ships.  With  this  force  he  sailed  direct  for 
Carta,  conquering  wherever  he  mine,  and  obtained 
immense  riches.  But  his  attention  became  attracted 
by  the  report  that  a considerable  Persian  fleet  had 
been  collected  by  Artaxerxes  off'  the  Patnphyiian  coast, 
and  an  army  on  the  adjacent  shore,  bo  much,  however, 
was  live  power  of  the  Persian  monarch  reduced  by  the 
late  defeats,  that  this  armament  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  designed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  u> 
have  undertaken  any  active  operations  against  the 
Greeks;  at  this  linn;  it  was  understood  to  bewailing 
the  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phamician  galleys.  Cimon 
immediately  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  this 
state  of  weakne'8.  Upon  his  appearance  on  the 
coast,  the  Persians  at  first  boldly  advanced  to  meet 
him;  but  the  renown  of  the  Athenian  General,  and 
the  remembrance  of  their  own  repeated  defeats,  struck 
a sudden  punic  throughout  their  crews.  They  hastily  Victory 
retreated  towards  the  shore,  ubatidoued  their  ships  to  over  the 
the  mercy  of  the  Greeks,  and  sought  protection  Persians  eff 
amongst  the  army.  Cimon,  having  first  directed  his  Ps^phylia. 
men  to  take  possession  of  the  vessels,  uow  lauded  in 
his  turn,  and  attacked  the  Persians  ou  shore.  An  ob- 
stinate contest  ensued ; but  victory  was  at  length  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Greeks;  and  thus  Cimou  achieved 
the  singular  distinction  of  having  accomplished  two 
victories  in  one  day. 

These  buttles  are  considered  by  Historians  to  have 
been  equal  to  those  of  Plaiea  ami  Salamis,  in  the  skill 
and  courage  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  in  the  loss  and  disgrace  sustained  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  every  detailed 
account  of  them  has  perished  wilh  (heir  authors. 

Piutarch  mentions  that,  alter  these  signal  instances  of 
his  good  fortune  and  courage,  Ciinon  captured  lha 
eighty  PlicEiticiau  vessels  iu  a port  of  Cyprus,  remark- 
ably well  calculated  for  their  defence,  and  conducted 
hack  to  hiB  Country  two  hundred  ships  laden  with  the 
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spoil  of  his  numerous  victories. 

Immensely  enriched  by  this  booty,  the  Athenians  it* flaftrr- 
now  undertook  several  Works  of  public  importance,  mg  results, 
which  stood  for  Ages  the  monuments  of  Cimon's 
valour;  while  his  own  share  of  the  spoil  enabled  this 
noble  chieftain  to  give  the  reins  to  his  unrivalled  ge- 
nerosity aud  timgmficence.  With  the  general  unappro- 
priated spoil  of  the  enemy,  the  South  wall  of  the  city  was 
built,  and  ample  foundations  laid  for  the  walls  which 
afterwards  united  the  port  to  the  city.  The  ground 
being  marshy  whereon  these  latter  Works  were  intended 
to  be  erected,  immeuse  stones  and  fragments  of  rock 
were  sunk  to  a considerable  depth ; the  expense  of 
these  laborious  efforts  increased  as  they  proceeded, 
and,  had  not  the  public  treasury  been  at  this  time 
so  unusually  supplied,  every  idea  of  completing  them 
must  have  been  relinquished.  Cimon  is  said  to 
have  undertaken,  from  Ins  own  individual  share  ot 
the  spoil,  many  other  Works  for  the  improvement 
of  Atiiens.  He  beautified  that  part  of  the  citadel 
which  looked  towards  the  South ; he  adorned  die 
Agora  wiih  plantations  of  palm-trees ; and  surrounded 
the  schools  with  various  pleasant  and  sumptuous 
parades  and  plantations.  To  him  also  was  Athens 
indebted  fur  the  first  of  those  buildings  known  by 
the  name  of  **  porticos,”  which  afterwards  conlri- 
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Biography,  buted  so  greatly  (o  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the 
amusement  of  the  citizens.  Several  of  them  were  con- 
From  strutted,  under  hb  direction,  in  the  highest  style  of 
*•  M-  Architecture ; and,  in  the  general  encouragement  of  this 
3504.  ns  we||  as  other  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  demon- 
titrated  the  elegance  of  bis  taste,  no  less  than  the 
raq’  generosity  of  his  disposition. 
to  ' In  private  life  this  illustrious  Athenian  is  said  also 
a.  m.  to  ^ave  ^en  dbtinguished  for  hfe  liberality.  The 
3555.  citizens  were  reminded  of  the  magnificence  of  Pisis- 
— tratua  in  his  manner  of  living,  although  his  motives 
» C.  were  universally  allowed  to  be  free  from  the  ambitious 
449.  views  of  that  Tyrant.  He  dismissed  the  keepers,  threw 
Riche*  and  down  the  walls,  and  levelled  the  enclosures  of  hia 
munificence  parks  and  gardens,  permitting  every  citizen  of  Athens 
ofCunoa,  indiscriminately  to  partake  of  their  productions.  His 
noble  table  was  open  even  to  the  poorest  classes ; for 
it  was  a constant  custom  with  Cimon  to  invite  all  those 
citizens  to  his  suppers  whom  he  sow  at  the  Agora  un- 
bidden to  any  other.  In  his  walks  through  the  city  he 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  young  men  bearing 
purses  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent;  and 
who  were  themselves  constantly  well  dressed,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  clothes  with  the  destitute: 
sometimes  be  was  even  known  to  give  away  his  own 
mantle  on  the  spot  to  particular  objects  of  charity. 
These  generosities  were  administered  with  a delicacy 
that  always  adapted  them  to  the  occasion : he  would 
often  take  an  opportunity  to  convey  money  privately 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  or  exchange  his  own 
robe,  by  way  of  friendship,  with  that  of  another. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  by  this  conduct 

he  st  once  evinced  that  he  gained  his  money  well, 

as  he  knew  how  to  use  it  well ; and  that  he  so  used 

H,  in  fact,  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  gaining  more. 

His  popularity  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
Political  diminished  his  independence  in  point  of  principle ; 

opinion*,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Aristocracy,  he  rigidly 

adhered  to  his  first  principles  a*  a Statesman,  now 
convinced  by  more  experience  of  their  truth;  and, 
amidst  al  his  kindness  and  profuseness  to  the  people, 
he  disdained  to  flatter  their  vices,  and  was  ever 
foremost  to  repress  their  power.  He  thought  the 
Democracy  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  already  far 
too  powerful,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  lest,  in 
still  further  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Nobles,  it  should  finally  overwhelm  the  real  liberties  of 
hi*  Country.  Disciples  of  the  same  school,  the  conduct 
and  characters  of  Aristides  and  Cimon  wore  a similar 
rigidity  on  these  points,  although  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  enforced  them  were  widely  different. 
The  elder  Statesman,  by  his  voluntary  poverty,  showed 
a haughty  superiority  aver  money,  and  Cimon,  in  the 
midst  of  unbounded  riches,  at  once  preserved  his  in* 
tegrity.  and  exhibited  his  contempt  for  them  from  an 
opposite  pole. 

At  the  ton*  It  was  at  this  time,  and  by  these  means,  that 
mat  of  hi*  Cimon  attained  the  summit  of  power  in  Athens.  His 
P0**1’,-  Inst  expedition  had  brought  so  great  a mass  of  wealth 
into  the  city,  that  all  the  corruptions  of  indulgence  and 
luxury  followed,  and  he  himself,  of  all  the  Athenians,  ap- 
peared the  only  exception  to  their  influence.  With  luxury, 
however,  came  power,  which  the  people  now  felt  so  con- 
scious of  possessing,  that  they  suffered  no  indignity  from 
other  States  to  pass  unatoned  for  or  unrevenged.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  it  known  at  Athens  that  the  Per- 


sians had  again  invaded  the  Chcrsonesus,  and,  by  the  Cimon. 
help  of  the  Thracians,  hud  completely  overrun  the  Coun- 
try,  than  Cimon  was  immediately  sent  thither  to  expel  From 
them.  This  expedition  he  undertook  with  only  four  ships, 
over  which  the  Persian*  anticipated  an  easy  triumph.  3504. 
But  the  Athenian  leader  supplier!  in  skill,  and  his  troops 
in  courage,  what  they  wanted  in  actual  force.  He  at- 
tacked  the  enemy  suddenly,  took  thirteen  of  their  ships  to  * 
in  a few  hours,  with  a trifling  loss,  and  proceeded  to  the  A.  M. 
reduction  of  the  Chersoticsus.  Another  contest  and  3555. 
another  triumph  now  presented  themselves  to  his  — 
arms.  The  people  of  Thasos,  a small  but  fertile  island  B‘  c* 
in  the  /Egean  sea,  had  revolted  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Athenians,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  Persian  war.  had 
seized  on  the  gold-mines  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Nyssus.  on  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  In  preparation  for  a war  against  this  peo-  Plan*  f<,r 
pie,  Cimon  availed  himself  extensively  of  an  expedient,  the 
with  regard  to  the  uava!  forces  of  the  Greeks,  whicli 
had  already,  with  little  expense,  considerably  increased  Jj'* 
the  power  and  influence  of  Athens.  According  to  the  ,y* 
system  of  alliance  perfected  by  Aristides,  the  differ- 
ent proportions  and  number  of  ships  to  be  furnished 
fur  the  general  defence,  by  each  separate  Slate  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  distinctly  mentioned.  Now,  however, 
that  the  Greeks  felt  themselves  free  from  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  external  danger,  their  exertions  to 
provide  against  it  began  to  slacken ; and,  ou  their  con- 
tribution to  the  general  force  being  required,  many  States 
were  found  to  offer  a sum  of  money  to  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  solicited  to  furnish  the  necessary  quota  in 
their  stead.  Cimon  was  too  wise  a Statesman  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  naval  power  of  hia 
Country.  He  generally  look  the  money  and  built  the 
vessels,  dispensing  also  with  the  personal  services  of 
those  of  the  confederates  who  were  willing  to  pay  for 
substitutes  to  the  war,  whom  he  gladly  enlisted  from 
amongst  hi*  own  citizens.  Thus  were  his  Countrymen 
inured  to  hardships  and  to  warfare;  and  the  fltet  of 
Athens,  for  a considerable  time,  made  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  Power  in  the  world.  It  was  thus,  as  it  Expedition 
were,  single-handed,  that  the  Athenians  now  appeared  *°  Djmc*. 
before  Thasos.  and  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  was  im- 
mediately quelled.  Cimon  then  not  only  possessed  him- 
self of  the  gold-mines  which  the  Thasians  had  seized, 
but  planted  a large  colony  of  Athenians  in  the  conquered 
Country,  and  built  a city  there  which  he  called  Amphi- 
polis,  diffusing  the  fame,  and  extending  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  the  Athenians  even  to  the  borders  of 
Mncedon  itself.  He  finally  retired  from  this  war  laden 
with  considerable  spoils,  and  was  hailed  by  Athens  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  her  successful  Chiefs, 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Athens,  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  Cimon  which  enabled  him  to  show  at  once 
hi*  generosity  to  a rival  Power,  and  to  demonstrate 
publicly  his  own  principles  of  government.  The  Helots, 
or  slaves  of  the  Spartans,  had  rebelled  against  their 
lordly  masters,  and  had  raised  a tumult  in  the  State  dan- 
gerous to  its  very  existence.  In  this  distress  the  Lace- 
demonians applied  to  Athens  for  assistance  in  reducing 
the  revolters  to  obedience,  a request  which  occasioned 
great  disputes  in  the  city.  The  popular  party,  through 
their  favourite  Orator  Ephialtes,  utterly  opposed  the 
grant  of  assistance.  They  urged  that  Spurta  had 
always  been,  and,  from  the  aristocratic  nature  of  her 
principles  and  Constitution,  must  ever  continue  to  be. 
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the  rival  and  enemy  of  Athene ; and  that  the  pride  and 
insolent  cruelty  of  her  people  had  driven  their  slaves 
into  a rebellion  which  it  was  neither  for  the  interest 
nor  the  honour  of  a free  nation  to  assist  in  quelling. 
On  the  other  side,  Cimon,  excited  by  gratitude  to  the 
Spartans,  who  had  given  him  so  decided  a support  in 
his  cimtention  with  The  mist  odes,  and  his  own  sense  of 
the  true  policy  of  Athens,  earnestly  pressed  upon  his 
Couutrymen  to  succour  their  confederates,  designating 
Sparta  as  " the  other  eye  of  the  noble  Grecian  head.'1 
He  extolled  the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  the  action, 
in  the  present  situation  of  Athens,  and  so  fully  con* 
vinced  the  Athenians  of  the  propriety  of  his  views,  that 
they  sent  the  Orator  himself,  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
army,  to  yield  the  Spartuns  the  required  succour.  Thi* 
service  Cimon  performed  with  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence and  success,  and  returned  from  the  expedi- 
tion with  the  applauses  of  all  Greece,  A circumstance 
happened,  not  long  afterwards,  which  aggravated  the 
dormant  spirit  of  rivalry  Iwlween  Sparta  and  Athens, 
and  in  which  Cimon  himself  did  not  escape  without  a 
considerable  share  of  blame.  The  Ucedaimmiaiii  had 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ithome,  which  holding  out  with 
unexpected  obstinacy,  they  again  solicited  assistance 
from  the  Athenian*,  and  were  successful  in  their  request. 
Cimon  and  a numerous  body  of  troops  were  once  more 
marched  off  to  tiieir  assistance.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  and  before  the  Athenian  army  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action,  the  other  confederates  of  Sparta 
had  joined  the  troops  before  the  town,  and  the  siege 
was  soon  brought  lo  a successful  termination.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  ever  proud,  and  particularly  jealous  of 
Athens  since  her  late  attainment  of  ascendency,  dis- 
missed the  General  and  his  army  without  nny  tokens  of 
respect  or  gratitude ; an  affront  which  struck  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  lo  that  inveterate  hatred  which  afterwards  arose 
between  the  two  Countries. 

The  Athenians  now  carried  on  war  in  two  different 
place*,  and  with  two  different  nations.  The  contest 
with  .Eginu,  a powerful  State,  which  ill  brooked  the 
new  domination  of  the  Athenians,  was  renewed  ; and 
the  war  with  Persia  continued  with  uualmted  rancour 
in  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  solicited  help  from  Athens.  These  important 
affairs  abroad  did  not,  however,  so  completely  occupy 
their  attention,  but  that  their  domestic  disputes  ran 
occasionally  as  high  as  ever.  Cimon,  succeeding  to 
the  honours  and  to  the  duties  of  Aristides,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Alliens,  and  ever  gloried 
in  their  cause ; whil*t  Pericles  and  Ephialtvs,  both 
men  of  powerful  talents,  were,  at  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  parly,  continually  endeavouring  to  thwart 
his  plans  and  lo  increase  their  own  power.  The  leaders 
of  this  party  saw  at  last  no  expedient  so  desirable 
as  that  of  disburdening  themselves  altogether  of  him 
wIkisc  virtues,  no  less  than  liis  political  sent  invents, 
were  the  most  formidable  harriers  lo  their  schemes.  To 
the  ultimate  banishment  therefore  of  Cimon  every  effort 
was  directed.  \ specious  charge  was  devised  against 
him,  and  the  despotic  and  heedless  judgment  of  the  os- 
Tracis  in  was  again  resorted  to  to  expel  her  noblest  son 
front  Athens.  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  Stale, 
in  huving  received  money  or  presents  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, in  consequence  of  which  lie  had  declined  to  push 
his  success  so  lur  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  after 
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his  obtaining  possession  of  the  gold-mines  of  Thasos  Cimon. 
in  Thrace.  The  defence  of  Cimon  was  noble  and  ' 
simple,  lie  alleged  that  he  had  at  all  times  prosecuted 
the  war  in  Thrace  lo  the  utmost  of  hia  power,  and  on 
all  other  oocasion*  where  he  had  been  honoured  by  a 
command  ; but  frankly  acknowledged  that  be  had  not 
made  inroads  into  Macedonia,  which  he  rould  not 
consider  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  merely  because  it 
was  the  neutral  ally  of  Persia,  unless  he  had  acted  as 
the  public  enemy  of  mankind.  He  avowed,  too,  that 
he  regarded  the  Macedonians,  as  a people,  with  con- 
siderable respect;  they  were  civilized  and  modest  in 
their  manners,  rigidly  just  in  their  dealings,  and  strictly 
honourable  in  all  their  past  transactions  with  the 
Athenians.  **  If,"  concluded  our  noble-minded  Orator, 

“ the  Athenian  people  regard  this  conduct  as  criminal, 

I am  ready  to  submit  to  the  punishment  they  choose 
to  inflict ; but  their  judgment  can  never  alter  my 
conviction  of  right  and  wrong/'  In  this  trial  E)  pi  nice, 
tile  generous  sister  of  the  accused,  warmly  engaged; 
and  condescended  to  solicit,  amongst  other  of  the 
leading  citizens,  even  Pericles  himself  on  his  behalf. 

But  every  efTort  was  unavailing  with  an  Athenian 
populace.  The  open  and  candid  mind  of  Cimon 
had  prompted  him  to  avow,  on  various  occasions, 
his  partiality  for  the  Aristocratic  principles  of  Sparta, 
and  her  Peloponnesian  dependencies ; be  had  even 
named  his  eldest  son  Laccdcnionius,  and  his  two 
Olliers,  Thessalus  and  Efeius.  These  circumstances 
arguing  some  indiscretion,  perhaps,  and  certainly  no 
illiberal  patriotism,  contributed  to  increase  the  clamour 
against  him.  A faint  remembrance  of  former  services 
alone  seems  to  have  saved  the  hero  from  capital 
punishment,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  for 
the  usual  term  of  ten  years ; and  the  Democracy  and 
their  leaders  were  thus  gratified  in  their  envy  and  His  bas'd 
released  from  their  fears.  Cimon.  on  his  part,  retired  meoJ* 
to  a lordship  which  he  possessed  in  the  Cheraoivesus, 
a barbarous  Country,  where  he  lived  perfectly  free  of 
access,  but  keeping  up  an  armed  and  vigilant  house- 
hold; still  also  regarding  that  Country  with  an  anxious 
eye  which  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  his 
final  glory. 

The  exile  of  Cimon  was  the  signal  long  expected  by 
Ephialles  and  the  Democracy  to  begin  their  meditated 
attack  upon  the  High  Court  of  Areopagus,  which,  being 
composed  of  the  nobler  aivd  graver  citizens,  had  hitherto 
kept  some  check  both  on  the  manners  and  oil  the 
power  of  the  people.  This  Court  they  considerably 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  and  privileges ; and  many  of 
the  causes  of  which  it  hud  hitherto  taken  cognizance 
were  transferred  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

But  not  long  had  thes-e  events  left  the  Democratic 
party  without  control,  before  we  find  the  smothered 
jealousy  between  Athens  and  Sparta  once  more  break* 
ing  out  into  an  open  flame,  which  was  rapidly  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  surrounding  State*.  When  the  Sudden  ro- 
troups  of  the  rival  nations  hud  assembled  before  Tana-  appeaxanea. 
gra,  a town  of  R<BOlia,  and  had  disposed  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  Cimon,  the  banished  Patriot,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  amongst  his  friends,  completely 
armed,  and  ready  again  lo  risk  that  life  in  the  service 
of  his  Country  which  had  been  disgraced  by  its  decrees. 

Murmurs  of  discontent  immediately  arose;  hin  ene- 
mies declared  that,  as  his  term  of  banishment  was  not 
fulfilled,  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  mingle  with  the 
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Biegrapby.  defenders  and  champions  of  bis  Country  ; they  accused 
him  of  a design  to  join  the  Lacedemonians,  his  friends, 
and  asserted  that  be  came  to  the  held  with  no  other 
purpose.  The  prudence  of  Cimon,  ever  equal  to  his 
valour,  alone  prevented  a complete  division  in  the 
camp.  Aware  of  the  tumult  likely  to  arise  between  his 
friends,  who  insisted  upon  his  remaining  amongst 
them,  and  his  enemies,  who  oxccruted  his  presence, 
he  removed  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  by  voluntarily 
retiring,  after  having  exhorted  Ins  immediate  depend’ 
euLs  aud  admirers  to  behave  with  their  utmost  valour 
in  the  approaching  battle.  Euthippus,  one  of  his 
warmest  friends,  only  requested  him  to  confide  to  them 
his  armour,  to  be  borne  before  them  in  the  field  ; and 
in  the  arduous  contest  which  followed,  unfortunate 
as  the  event  proved  to  the  Athenians,  his  renown 
was  well  sustained  in  their  use  of  this  trophy.  The 
little  band  of  Cimon's  friends,  commanded  by  the 
valiant  and  noble  Euthippus,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour  throughout  the  day.  They  bore  the  armour 
of  their  leader  sale,  as  long  as  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed life,  and  when  they  fell,  as  at  length  all  of  them 
did,  the  snored  trust  of  friendship  and  of  patriotism  was 
surrounded  with  their  lifeless  bodies. 

After  this  disastrous  action,  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  became  general,  and  of  very  fluctuating 
success.  The  Democratic  leaders,  by  whose  artifices 
Cimon  had  been  banished,  began  to  be  distrustful  of 
their  own  talents  for  subduing  the  storm  which  they  had 
raised,  and,  well  aware  of  the  mutual  respect  which 
subsisted  between  the  Spartans  and  the  exiled  Patriot, 
they  looked  to  him  as  a mediator.  The  common 
people,  too,  were  not  without  remembrance  of  his 
munificence,  and  the  effect  of  his  exhortation  aud  of 
his  gift  of  honour  to  his  friends  at  Tauagra  was 
Rvturo*  to  recent  in  their  remembrance.  Pericles  himself  moved 
Athcm.  for  the  recall  of  Ciinon  from  banishment,  when  only 
A.  M.  five  years  of  his  prescribed  term  of  exile  had  elapsed  ; 
3549.  he  was  invited  to  bis  Country  by  an  honourable  deputa- 
— lion,  aud  to  the  immediate  direction  of  its  councils. 

**',?■  One  of  the  first  duties  to  which  this  great  man  ad- 
^ dressed  himself  was  the  establishment  of  Peace.  Nego- 
tiations were  directly  opened  between  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  Chiefs;  but  so  violent  was  the  animosity 
excited,  and  so  numerous  were  the  different  parties  to 
be  consulted  and  reconciled,  that  three  years  of  pre* 
dalory  and  intermitting  war  followed  before  the  preli- 
minaries were  adjusted.  At  length,  however,  a Treaty, 
or  rather  a Truce,  for  five  years,  was  formally  con- 
cluded and  confirmed  between  the  contending  nations. 
From  this  time  to  the  death  of  Cimon  the  Athenian 
affairs  may  be  said  to  be  under  his  direction  and  that  of 
bis  former  rival  Pericles  conjointly,  and  the  wisdom 
and  steadiness  of  the  measures  pursued  proved  the 
union  to  be  most  auspicious  for  Athens.  A third  wall 
was  added,  with  considerable  expense  and  labour,  to 
the  fortifications  which  joined  Athens  to  its  ports,  to 
prevent  an  enemy,  who  should  penetrate  to  the  two 
harbours  on  that  side  of  the  city,  either  reaching  the 
citadel  or  seizing  the  fleet.  An  important  addition  to 
the  military  strength  of  his  Country  was  accomplished 
also  at  this  lime,  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry.  The  naval  strength  of  Athens  her  leaders  well 
knew  to  be  her  best  protection  from  foreign  power,  but, 
in  order  to  oppose  internal  struggle*  of  influence,  it  was 
clear  that  a land-force  also  was  necessary;  aud  it  is 
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remarkable  in  the  life  of  this  great  Athenian,  that  he  who  Cmmoq. 
begun  his  military  career  anxious  to  devote  everything  — - 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  now  as  warmly  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  restore  the  just  consideration 
of  this  her  other  important  arm  of  strength.  He  sacri- 
ficed a bridle  to  Minerva  in  youth,  and  she  seems  to 
have  restored  him  one  in  his  age. 

In  the  midst  of  them  exertions  for  his  Country’s 
good  and  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  Ciinon  was 
destined,  however,  to  feel  daily  the  obstruction  which 
arose  to  his  plans  from  the  rotless  ami  fiercer  spirits 
or  Athens  being,  for  the  greater  part,  unemployed. 

Numbers  of  the  citizens,  who  had  formerly  subsisted 
on  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  were  now  pcor  and  idle, 
yet  luxurious  in  their  habits,  the  corrupters  of  Athenian 
morals,  aud  the  banditti  of  the  neighbourhood.  Cimon 
had  ever  viewed  the  internal  wars  of  the  confederates 
themselves  as  n wretched  employment  of  their  military 
power ; he  had  succeeded  in  his  project  for  planting 
a large  colony  of  the  Athenians  on  bis  own  Cher- 
Bonesian  territories,  and  that  measure  had  at  once 
relieved  the  city  from  its  excessive  population  in  some  de- 
gree aud  proved  beneficial  to  his  own  individual  interest ; 
but  the  increase  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  was  yet 
alarming,  aud  (he  dominion  which  Persia,  the  common 
enemy  of  Greece,  still  exercised  over  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  Ciinon 
the  only  legitimate  object  on  which  to  employ  them. 

With  these  motives  he  himself  raised  and  manned  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys,  assumed  the  supreme 
command, and  despatched  sixty  of  lliem,  under  Amyrleus, 

Chief  of  the  .■Egyptians  of  the  marshes,  to  enable  that 
officer  to  maintain  his  independence  against  the  Persian 
power.  With  the  remaining  part  of  this  force  be  sailed  Last  expe- 
to  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Citium  iu  that 
island,  defeating  in  his  way.  near  Salumis,  a Persian  •‘nw" 
squadron  of  Phceiiiciun  and  Cilician  ships  that  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  him.  The  life  of  Cimon  was  des- 
tined to  close  before  the  walls  of  Citium,  but  in  death 
he  forgot  not  the  welfare  of  his  Country ; conscious  of 
his  approaching  end, and  aware  that  a scarcity  of  pro- 
visions in  his  camp  was  likely  to  produce  disorder 
or  other  fatal  consequences,  he  issued  u number  of  pre- 
paratory orders  to  avert  or  miligate  the  calamity,  us  well 
as  to  facilitate  the  sale  re-embarkation  of  the  troops. 

Thai  these  directions  might  be  the  better  obeyed,  he 
gave  positive  injunction**  that  bis  deulh  should  be  con- 
cealed awhile  from  the  soldiers,  and  that  everything 
should  proceed,  as  usual,  iu  his  name  as  their  General. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  Athenian  army 
moved  towards  the  sea.  On  their  march,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  Persians,  they  totally  routed  them,  and 
here  first  missing  him  personally,  they  still  ascribed 
the  victory  to  the  excellence  of  the  ptaug  of  Cimou  and 
the  greatness  of  his  renown. 

As  Marcus  Brutus  is  emphatically  entiiled  in  History  Character. 
**  the  last  of  the  Romans,”  wiih  equal,  or  greater  pro- 
priety may  the  hero  of  this  memoir  be  caled  “ the  last 
of  the  Grecians.’'  With  him  fell  the  rigid  honour  and 
disinterested  patriotism  of  Ins  Country.  If  his  proto- 
type Aristides  was  styled  tAr  juU,  Cimon  scarcely  de- 
served that  epithet  leas  than  he.  If  Themistoclea  was 
rapid  in  action  and  prudent  in  design,  Cimon  nobly 
rivulled  him  in  each  of  these  qualities.  The  valour  of 
his  great  ancestor  Miltiades  was  well  sustained  in  his 
person,  and  the  magnificence  of  Pisistraius  without 
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Biography,  his  ambition  ; but  in  the  purity  and  discrimination  of 
bis  patriotism  we  find,  perhaps,  his  highest  praise. 
From  || js  attachment  to  Athens,  his  own  particular  Country, 
A **•  wus  apparent  in  every  action ; his  philanthropy  was 
not  a dilution  of  his  patriotism  ; it  did  not  teach  him 
B.  c.  affect  a love  of  all  men,  until  he  were  useful  to  none, 
500.  nor  did  his  patriotism  extinguish  his  philanthropy  ; but 
to  there  was  room  enough  in  his  heart  for  the  faith  and 

a.  m.  friendship  which  he  bore  to  Sparta  and  the  other 

3555. 

B.  C. 

449. 


Grecian  States  ; and  the  rigid  justice  with  which  the  Cimoa. 
rights  of  all  civilized  and  neutral  nations,  ns  in  the  "V"* 
case  of  Macedonia,  were  acknowledged  and  respected  *"rom 
by  him.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  enlightened  *■**' 
Heathen  ; a pattern  of  excellence  to  heroes  of  a better 
Faiih.  His  triumphant  but  mournful  army  carried  his  u.  c. 
relics  to  Athens,  where  a sumptuous  monument  wus  50l). 
decreed  to  tlieir  honour,  and  long  known  and  venerated  to 
by  the  almost  sacred  name  of*'  Cimoticia.”  a.  m. 

3555. 
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PERICLES. 


born  a.  m.  3505.  b.  c.  499.  oird  a.  m.  3575.  b.  c.  429. 


Biography.  Th e life  of  this  celebrated  chieftain  is  connected 
with  no  smalt  portion  of  the  History  of  the  Athenian 
»n>m  State.  By  the  splendour  of  his  talents  he  raised  him' 
self  to  an  eminence  in  Athens  never  surpassed,  and  at 

* length  became  almost  its  absolute  master.  During  his 

B.  c.  administration  the  Republic  was  rendered  completely 

499.  a Dictatorship ; his  private  favourites,  and  particularly 

to  his  mistress,  Aspasia,  disposed  of  every  post  of  honour 

A.  M.  or  emolument  in  the  State ; and  the  affairs  of  his 

3575  Country  became  most  ingloriously  and  disgracefully  a 

B c record  of  his  personal  actions,  and  comprised  in  his 

429  life*  The  little  that  remained  of  an  Aristocracy  in 

their  Constitution  was  destroyed,  during  this  period, 
by  the  Athenians;  and,  dazzled  by  Ilia  eloquence,  they 
plunged  into  that  fatal  war  with  (he  Peloponnesians, 
which,  in  the  event,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  Country. 

Pericles  was  the  sou  of  Xanthippus,  (the  famous 
Athenian  who  had  been  named  with  Aristides  to  con- 
sult with  Themistocles  on  his  secret  projects,  and  who 
commanded  at  the  Battle  of  Mycalc,)  by  his  wife 
Agarisle,  the  niece  of  Clyslhenes,  who  had  been  in* 
stromenlal  in  terminating  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
setnbiaanT'  *'***•  hod  the  misfortune  to  resemble  Pisistratus 

of  Percies  ln  person,  and.  from  (his  cause  alone,  was  constrained 
to  Piii*.  for  a longtime  to  conceal  his  shining  talents;  for  so 
trains.  violent  was  the  general  prejudice  against  the  memory 
of  that  Tyrant,  that  the  abilities  of  Pericles  would 
only  have  increased  the  popular  jealousy  which  the  like- 
ness of  his  person  to  Pisistratus  could  not  have  failed  to 
arouse.  Though  his  extraction,  therefore,  was  noble, 
his  qualifications  great,  and  his  interest  in  the  dty 
extensive,  (for  many  of  his  near  relations  filled  the 
first  of  the  magisterial  offices  in  Athens,)  Pericles  was 
constrained  to  cultivate,  in  a long  retirement,  his  evi- 
dent talents  for  public  life ; and  thus,  perhaps,  to 
ensure  a more  certain  and  more  durable  distinction. 
Meanwhile,  he  studied  politics  under  Damon,  whose 
profession  was  that  of  a Poet  and  Musician,  but  whose 
inclinations  and  researches  were  strongly  political,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  history  of  the  Athenian  government. 
Nor  ilid  his  noble  pupil  omit  to  acquire,  amidst  these 
practical  studies,  those  of  a more  elegant  and  en- 
gaging kind;  for.  under  live  famous  Philosopher  Anax- 
agoras, he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Astro- 
nomy and  Natural  History,  and  fully  accomplished  him- 
self in  the  Art  of  Oratory.  Thus  prepared,  an  occasion 
was  at  last  offered  to  Pericles  to  emerge  from  his 


obscurity.  Aristides  was  no  more,  Themistocles  in  PedeUa. 
banishment,  and  Cimon,  the  invigorating  soul  of  the  v— v-w 
Republic,  was  abroad,  when  the  Democratic  parly,  which  From 
had  been  overawed  by  the  authority  and  the  unusual  A*  **. 
success  of  Cimon,  began,  in  his  absence,  to  raise  dis-  3505. 
turbances  against  his  character  and  government.  They 
only  wanted  a leader  to  complete  their  schemes,  and  499* 

Pericles  was  but  too  well  fitted  to  become  the  dema-  fa,  * 

gogue  of  such  a people.  He  had  carefully  avoided  all  a.  y. 
offices  of  the  magistracy,  and  became,  on  that  account,  3575. 
the  more  suitable  assailant  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  — 
turbulent  and  jealous  people  saw  a man  amongst  B'  c* 
them  affecting  no  superiority,  and  who  had  attempted 
no  power,  but  whose  noble  birth  and  high  accomplish-  ofht^firet 
menu  would  richly  have  entitled  him  to  both.  His  advance- 
first  measure,  the  procurement  of  a decree  for  Cimon's  meat, 
banishment,  was  decisive  of  his  success  as  on  Orator, 
and  indicative  of  his  character  as  a politician.  The 
whole  machinery  of  a well-managed  intrigue  was  here 
at  once  brought  into  action,  and  completely  over- 
matched  the  honest  ami  candid  course  of  Cimon. 

Pericles,  indeed,  affected,  before  the  general  assembly, 
to  speak  lightly  of  the  accusation  against  his  rival, 
while  he  secretly  fermented  and  rejoiced  at  his  con- 
demnation; and  when  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon, 
solicited  him  on  behalf  of  her  accused  brother,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  with  a contemptuous  lightness, 

" You  are  become,  madam,  a little  too  old  to  be  em- 
ployed on  occasions  such  as  these." 

Some  time  before  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  Ephi- 
altcs,  an  Orator  of  the  Democratic  party,  encouraged, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Pericles,  whose  time  for  an  attack 
of  this  kind  was  yet  scarcely  arrived,  had  disseminated 
amongst  the  people  various  calumnies  against  the  High 
Court  of  the  Areopagus,  but  now,  on  the  fall  of  this 
last  advocate  for  the  Aristocracy,  Pericles  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue  bolder  measures.  The  organization 
and  authority  of  that  Court,  exercising  an  unrestricted 
jurisdiction  in  the  punishment  of  many  popular  crimes, 
were  such  as  to  render  it  a strong  check  upon  the 
people.  None  could  be  admitted  a member  of  this 
august  tribunal  who  was  not  universally  esteemed  as 
amongst  the  most  noble  and  most  worthy  of  the  citizens ; 
those  who  had  discharged  the  high  office  of  Archon 
with  honour,  or,  at  least,  some  other  eminent  ma- 
gistracy of  the  State.  Pericles,  os  we  have  seen,  was 
of  a noble  family,  but  was  not  qualified  to  become  a 
Judge  of  the  Areopagus,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
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Biography.  ^>e€n  elected  lo  any  office  of  importance.  To  hi*  envious 
— ' desires  for  this  dignity,  operating  against  his  Inadmbtsi- 

j.-tom  bility  to  it.  Historians  Have  attributed  hi*  aversion  from 

A.  51.  its  existence,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  only  remaining 

3 jM3.  boundary  to  the  wild  tide  of  popular  power  wus  almost 

— entirely  beaten  down  by  his  exertion*.  He  quickly  pro- 

B.  c.  cured,  in  conjunction  with  Ephialtes,  a decree  to  limit 

the  power  of  this  Court,  shortly  after  which  the  latter 
,l>  was  assassinated,  and  his  murder  has  been,  by  some 

syjL  writers,  imputed  to  Pericles.  In  justice  to  this  Chief, 

‘ _1  we  must,  however,  observe,  that  Historians  generally 

n.  c.  ascribe  his  death  to  the  revenge  of  the  NobleB,  who  se- 

4^9.  lected  in  him  the  only  party  they  could  reach,  and  who 

anticipated.  In  this  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Areo- 
pagilc,  the  total  extinction  of  their  influence  in  Athens. 

A war  now  commenced  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Epidauriaus  in  which  the  Corinthians  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  this  conflict  the 
Athenian*  gained  two  victories,  and  then  sent  a fleet 
aganst  their  old  rival*,  the  Aiginetans,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  their  having  secretly  assisted  the  Corin- 
thians. Here,  also,  the  Athenian  arm*  were  sue* 
cessful,  and  their  enemies  purchased  a Peace  hy  an 
acknowledgment  of  Athenian  supremacy.  During 
these  transactions,  Pericles  was  the  most  popular  man 
at  home,  commanding  all  the  resources  of  his  Country; 
and  this  contest,  short  as  it  was,  became  highly  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  as  it  aggravated  the  rising 
spirit  of  internal  discord  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
one  of  the  co-operating  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
W ar. 

Origin  of  Athens  hod  reached  the  summit  of  her  glory,  when 
the  Ptrlo-  the  turbulent  and  giddy  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  by 
ponneaun  |||g  efforts  Df  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  had  now  become 
possessed  of  unlimited  power,  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  prudence,  or  by  any  sense  of  honour. 
The  supposed  insults  which  the  Lacedemonians  had 
offered  lo  them,  from  the  time  of  Thctnistoctes  until 
now,  were  brought  before  them  iu  inflammatory  ha- 
rangue*, and  the  people  and  their  leader,  Pericles, 
awaited,  with  like  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
In  such  dispositions  neither  men  nor  States  are  long  in 
finding  occasion  of  quarrel ; either  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  a rival  will  furnish  it.  The  Spartans  had 
sent  a large  army  against  the  Phocians,  and  being 
thus,  in  some  measure,  unguarded  at  home,  I he  Athe- 
nians chose  this  as  an  appropriate  time  to  commence 
their  attack.  Collecting  the  force  of  the  Argives  and 
the  Thessalonians,  they  raised  u fleet  of  fifty  ships, 
sailed  direct  for  the  Peloponnesian  isthmus,  and  there 
landed  and  encamped  an  army  of  14,000  men,  which, 
seizing  the  customary  passes  of  the  Country,  made 
the  return  of  the  Lacedemonian  army  from  Phocia 
impossible  without  a combat.  To  ihe  encounter, 
therefore,  the  Spartans,  commanded  by  Nicomedes, 
and  consisting  of  11,000  men,  advanced;  but  still, 
in  their  efforts  to  avoid  an  actual  battle  with  the 
Athenians,  they  endeavoured  to  affect  a countermarch 
to  Tanagra,  in  flceotia.  Hen?  the  Spartan  chieftain  firet 
addressed  himself  to  the  Nobles  of  Athens,  who  had 
altogether  and  from  the  first  disapproved  of  this  expe- 
dition of  iheir  Countrymen ; but  the  Athenian  army, 
on  their  side,  suspecting  such  a correspondence,  hastened 
also  to  Tanagra,  and  before  the  walls  of  that  town  the 
Hattie  of  r’TBl  armies  met.  A battle  now  became  inevitable; 
Taaagzx  the  first  action  which  took  place  between  these  two 
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principal  States  of  Greece,  each  of  whom,  whilst  they  Pcrids*- 
were  in  alliance,  had  proved  an  essential  safeguard 
to  the  liberties  of  the  other,  and  those  of  all  the  sur-  *rrora 
rounding  nations.  It  was  in  the  preparation  for  this 
battle  that  Pericles  and  the  popular  party  prevented  ' 

the  noble  offers  of  Cimon  from  being  accepted,  al-  a.  c. 
though  the  renown  of  that  great  man  was  increased  499. 

rather  than  diminished  in  the  event.  It  is  evident,  lo 

too,  that  the  Athenian  camp  was  much  divided  ; the  A.  M. 
Thessalian  horse  deserted  their  cause  at  the  commence-  3575. 
ment  of  the  action,  and,  addiug  so  much  weight  to  the 
Spartan  side  as  it  took  away  from  the  Athenians,  con- 
tributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render  the  battle  font* 
and  bloody,  and  to  give  the  obstinately-disputed  vic- 
tory at  length  to  the  Spartans.  The  Athenians  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  Peloponnesus 
with  considerable  Iocs,  and  the  Spartans  were  glad 
to  return  to  their  city,  to  recruit  themselves  oiler  so 
rude  an  encounter. 

The  animosity  between  the  rival  nations  was  rather  Atheniim 
exacerbated  than  allayed  by  these  mutual  losses,  and  *nnam*nt 
a fresh  pretence  for  war  soon  afterwards  arose.  The  under 
Thebans,  who,  on  account  of  their  having  allied  them-  Myronides. 
selves  witJi  (he  Persian  King  on  his  late  invasion  of 
Greece,  had  lost  their  own  independence  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Boeotia,  now  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians 
to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  promising 
faithful  alliance  and  obedience  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause 
in  gratitude  for  the  favour.  This,  which  the  Spartans 
readily  granted,  the  Athenians,  who  hat!  been  the  cause 
of  the  degradation  of  Thebes,  took  upon  themselves  to 
resent.  An  army  was  sent  into  Boeotia,  under  My  roubles 
the  son  of  Callias ; but  it  is  evident  that,  respecting 
this  second  expedition  against  the  cause  of  Sparta,  much 
internal  disagreement  again  took  place  in  Athens. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  popular  party, 
many  of  those  persons  who  had  lieen  cited  to  serve  iu 
the  army  of  Mvronides  refused  to  attend ; and  dial  Ge- 
neral, when  urged  to  halt,  in  hopes  of  their  ultimately 
joining  him,  replied,  “ That  it  became  not  a leader  of 
such  a people  as  the  Athenians  to  wait  for  those  who 
would  at  last  come  unwillingly,  if  they  caine  at  all ; for 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  would  he  as  tardy  in  at- 
tacking the  enemy  as  they  had  been  in  reinforcing  their 
friends;  while,  with  the  few  who  were  ardent  in  the  cause, 
victory  might  surely  be  anticipated.'’  Nor  were  his  pre- 
dictions falsified  by  the  event ; for,  although  a powerful 
and  welbdisciplined  force  of  the  Thebans  sustained  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  combat,  the  victory  was  at  last  a« 
complete  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  as  any  they  had 
hitherto  achieved.  The  army,  though  exhausted  by  this 
conflict,  was  still  in  a condition  (o  march  to  Tauagra, 
the  scene  of  their  late  disastrous  contest.  This  place 
was  uow  taken  by  storm,  and  its  walls  were  levelled 
with  the  ground;  nor  did  the  troops  of  the  expedition 
return  to  Athens  until  they  had  ravaged  all  Bceoiia,  mTa„ 
as  a punishment  for  its  connection  with  Sparta.  So  Boob*, 
great,  indeed,  was  the  emulation  now  excited  amongst 
the  Athenians,  in  the  annoyance  of  their  Lacedemonian 
rivals,  that  their  natural  enemy  the  Persians  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  general  tumult;  and  the 
success  of  one  expedition  against  their  former  allies  was 
only  the  exciting  cause  of  another.  The  naval  Com- 
manders of  Athens,  emulating  the  honours  of  the 
land  force,  requested,  through  Tolomides,  the  Admiral, 
a fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  to  be  manned  with  100U  men ; 
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II « g ajhy  lie  quickly  coliecled,  however,  volunteers  to  the  amount 
of  4000.  With  this  force  he  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  o part  of  the  Peloponnesian  territories, 
and  nearer  to  Sparta  itself  than  any  other  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  Athenian  arms.  Here  the  Admiral 
B>c>  landed  his  troop*,  and  took  possession  of  a town  called 
499.  Methone,  which,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relin- 

i0  quish  on  the  approach  of  a Spartan  army.  He  now 

a.  si.  sailed  for  Gythium,  another  sea-port  belonging  to  the 
3575.  Laced einonie ns,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  burned 

the  town,  the  shipping,  and  all  the  naval  stores  ; and, 

having  ravaged  the  adjacent  country*  re  embarked,  and 
attacked  Zacynthua,  and  several  smaller  towns  in 
its  neighbourhood,  with  similar  success.  In  Naupoctus, 
which  capitulated  to  his  arm*,  he  settled  a colony  of 
Messcuians,  and  then  led  back  his  troops,  laden 
with  treasure,  to  Athens,  intoxicated  with  the  triumphs 
of  their  Country.  In  those  expeditions  we  do  not, 
indeed,  find  the  name  of  Pericles  mentioned  indi- 
vidually, but  he  was  certainly  the  most  popular  leader  of 
the  party  which  nt  this  time  ruled  Athens,  and  directed 
these  measures,  whatever  were  their  merits. 

Perielea  in-  The  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  un- 
vttiWs  the  dertaken  by  Pericles  himself.  One  thousand  men 
were  embarked  on  board  a squadron  of  ships  which 
lay  at  the  Ray  of  Pag«,  and  the  command  of  this 
force  was  given  to  Pericles,  with  the  general  inten- 
tion of  protecting  the  friends  of  Athens  by  the  way, 
and  annoying  her  enemies  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Di- 
recting his  course  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  he  .im- 
mediately landed  the  troops  on  the  territory  of  Si- 
cyon.  when  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  scorning  the 
protection  which  their  walls  might  have  afforded, 
marched  out  at  once  to  give  him  battle  on  behalf  of 
their  Country  and  themselves.  The  Athenian  General, 
however,  quickly  routed  their  force,  and  plundered  the 
country  around.  Having  then  recruited  his  army  with 
a considerable  body  of  Achaians,  he  re-embarked,  and 
made  an  attempt  upon  Gihiiadc.  on  the  Acarnanian 
coast,  in  which,  although  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a large  booty,  an  object  which  was  now 
become  one  of  principal  importance  in  this  desultory 
and  precarious  mode  of  warfare. 

On  the  return  of  Pericles  to  Athens,  he  found  the 
Aristocracy  of  the  Country  regaining  their  influence 
over  the  citizen*,  and  warmly  advocating  the  necessity 
of  Peace  amongst  the  Grecian  States.  The  banished 
Cimon  was  proposed  by  them  ns  the  only  man  from 
whose  mediation  with  the  Spartans  they  could  hope  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  *,  other  circumstances, 
ns  wc  have  related  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  contributed  to 
swell  the  [lopular  voice  for  his  recall,  and  Pericles,  rather, 
perhaps  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a people 
whom  he  must  obey  if  he  aspired  to  govern,  than  from 
any  conviction  or  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  was 
the  person  foremost  to  propose  the  restoration  of  his 
illustrious  rival.  From  the  |M»rind  of  Cimon’s  return 
from  exile  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  he  shared  with 
t ho  Govern-  Pericles  the  general  administration  of  affairs.  The  Truce 
with  Sparta,  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet 
and  attny,  the  lauding  of  the  Athenians  under  Cimon 
at  Cyprus,  together  with  the  internal  improvements 
which,  during  that  time,  took  place  at  Athens,  are 
related  under  the  Life  of  Cimon.  If  Pericles,  as  Histo- 
rians suppose,  had  any  share  in  accomplishing  these 
events,  although  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  dic- 
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tated  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  coadjutor,  Pericles, 
they  are  strong  evidences  that  a prudent  adviser  was 
alone  wanting  to  this  chieftain  to  have  made  him  solidly  From 
useful  to  his  Country,  in  her  peaceful  as  well  as  in  her 
warlike  pursuits.  About  the  time  of  Cimon’s  death 
Pericles  was  employed  in  restoring  the  common  federal 
Government,  which  had  subsided  amongst  the  several 
towns  in  the  Province  of  Phocis  over  the  Treasury  and 
Oracle  of  Delphi.  This  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  impru- 
dently destroyed,  and  awarded  tne  whole  possession  of 
the  Temple  and  the  administration  of  the  sacred  rights  to 
the  city  of  Delphi  alone.  The  force,  however,  which 
marched  under  Pericles  into  Phocis  soon  restored  the 
ancient  domination,  and  happily  without  bloodshed 
either  in  the  present  arrangement  or  its  consequences  ; 
for  the  Spartans,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  wrong  they 
had  committed,  suffered  the  Athenians  to  pass  unmo- 
lested to  their  object,  to  which  they,  in  their  turn, 
strictly  confined  themselves. 

Rut  the  death  of  Cimon  was  the  signal  for  fresh  Disturb- 
internal  disturbances  in  Greece,  and  even  amongst  the  »»ceson 
Athenians  themselves.  To  that  great  Athenian,  lal- 
terly,  Pericles  had  been  contented  to  assign  the  palm  ° 
of  superiority;  and  the  good  understanding  which 
subsisted,  in  appearance  at  least,  between  these 
leaders  of  two  opposite  factions,  satisfied  the  Nobles 
and  overawed  the  Democracy.  Now,  however,  some 
of  the  principal  cilirenB  of  Citium's  party  ill  brooked 
the  authority  to  which  Pericles  succeeded.  Amongst 
others,  we  find  Thucydides  the  Historian  standing  tor- 
ward  as  a leader  of  the  Aristocrutical  party,  which  as- 
sumed its  old  di&tiuctiveness,  until  the  two  contend- 
ing factions  shook  the  safety  of  Athens  to  its  have. 

Various  clouds,  at  the  same  time,  hung  over  her 
from  abroad.  Whether  encouraged  by  these  internal 
disturbances  of  their  masters,  or  by  the  intrigues ‘of  the 
Lacedemonians,  now  unawed  by  the  virtues  of  Cimon, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  regard  of  Pericles  fur  their 
interests,  the  Megareans  were  the  first  to  roisc  ilisr  Revolt  of 
sound  of  war.  Megara  being  in  the  immediate  neigh-  the  Mega- 
bourhood  of  Attica,  and  lying  close  under  the  in- 
spection  of  the  Athenian  Government,  it  argued  a 
considerable  degree  of  courage,  and  no  little  impa- 
tience  of  her  sovereignly,  that  this  was  tile  Country 
which  first  revolted  from  it.  She  implored,  by  her 
ambassadors,  the  protection  of  Sparta,  but  too  late  to 
avert  the  puuishment  of  her  revolt.  The  Athenians 
immediately  ravaged  their  whole  country  and  closely 
invested  their  Capital,  the  only  large  town  they 
possessed.  The  Laced temonians  were  now  roused, 
and  they  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,  which 
dealt  a corresponding  mischief  upon  the  Athenians; 
when  Pericles  marched,  in  person,  against  the  in- 
vaders, with  whom  he  determined  to  try  the  in- 
fluence of  gold,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  force 
of  arms.  Plistonax,  the  youthful  King  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  commanded  their  forces  on  this  occasion, 
was  accompanied  into  the  field  by  one  Chandridrs, 
his  tutor,  whom  the  Athenian  chieftain  bribed  with 
a considerable  sum ; and  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
returned  home  without  attempting  further  mischief. 

Pericles  is  said  to  have  charged  ten  talents  of  gold  to 
the  public  account  on  this  occasion,  atul  to  have  de- 
signated it  as  expended  on  a proper  but  tinmelcKft 
service.  This  account  was  passed  without  question; 
and  be  was  immediately  intrusted  with  a command 
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DU>gra|>hy.  against  Eub®a,  where  Ute  Lacedaemonians  had  insii- 
gau-d  other  disturbances. 

” WhiUt  Pericles  was  preparing  for  this  expedition, 

a circumstance  occurred  at  Athens  which  reflected  no 
little  honour  on  his  judgment,  and  still  more  increased 
hi-  influence  with  the  people.  Tolmides,  the  Admiral, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus, 
now  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  intrust  him  with  a 
small  army,  with  which,  in  a very  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  he  proposed  to  make  an  inroad  in  o Ba  >tia. 
The  experience  of  Pericles  made  him  clearly  foresee 
the  isHue  of  this  plan  ; but  he  opposed  it,  in  the  first 
Rashoestof  ‘n^anC(|  altogether  in  vain.  Amongst  other  expres- 
* he  Admiral  dons  of  his  disappiobation,  he  calmly  answered  to  Tol- 
Tuliaadra.  inides,  who  resented  his  interference,  **  If  you  will  not, 
sir,  listen  to  my  advice,  wait  at  least  till  Time  shall 
have  given  you  opportunity  to  consult  him  ; lor  let  me 
say,  that  to  such  as  you  he  is  the  best  of  counsellors." 
The  expedition  sailed,  and  the  event  proved  exceed- 
ingly disastrous.  At  first,  indeed,  Tolmides  achieved 
some  successes  of  minor  importance,  but  at  Cheronea 
he  was  attacked  bv  a numerous  ho*l  from  the  confe- 
derate cities  around,  himself  slain,  and  his  army  com- 
pletely routed.  The  Athenians  were  obliged  to  ransom 
their  priaoiver*  at  an  extravagant  sum,  and  formally  to 
renounce  ail  claims  of  dominion  over  Bmotia.  Nor 
were  the  misfortunes  of  this  affair  closed  eveu  here,  for 
whilst  this  disgraceful  Treaty  was  pending,  tune  was 
given,  and  temptations  afforded,  for  several  of  the  minor 
States  of  Greece  to  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Pericles  had  scarcely  sailed  on  his  intruded  expedi- 
tion to  Euhcca,  when  a new  revolt  of  the  Megarcsns 
occasioned  his  recall.  This  he  quickly  disposed  of, 
however,  re-embarked  for  Euboea,  mid  laid  siege  to 
and  reduced  tlieir  principal  city  Ilentica;  where  he 
planted  a colony  of  Athenians,  and  ejected  ail  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.  Soon  after  this  the  rest  of  the  island 
of  Eubcea  submitted  to  the  Athenian  arms,  and  (he 
Lacedaemonians  themselves,  weary  of  the  war,  agreed 
Truce  tut  to  a Peace  for  thirty  years.  By  the  Articles  of  this 
thirty  years  Treaty,  Athena  disclaimed  any  dominion  over  Nissea, 
with  Spar-  ^chia,  Pag®,  and  Trazene ; and  it  was  jointly  agreed 
betweeu  the  rival  Slates,  that  any  Grecian  city,  which 
had  not  hitherto  joined  either  party  in  the  war,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  ofTer  her  submission  to  that  which  she 
herself  might  choose  during  the  Peace. 

An  instanoe  of  the  severity  of  Pericles’  personal  ad- 
ministration occurred  soou  after  this  event.  Corn  was 
always  such  an  object  of  importance,  and  frequently  so 
acaice  among  the  Athenian  people,  that  many  whote 
families,  in  times  of  dearth,  were  obliged  to  sell  them- 
selves as  slaves,  fur  the  sake  of  their  subsistence. 
Severity  of  Forty  thousand  bushels  of  this  valuable  commodity  had 
Pericles'  been  sent  as  a present  to  the  Athenian  citizens  from 
admiaistm-  Ps&mmeticus,  a King  of  Libya,  or  more  probably,  as 
,10B*  some  say,  of  Egypt.  This  was,  by  course  of  law,  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  free  citizens.  In  tlie  height 
of  the  rivalry  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
Pericles  and  Cimon,  the  former  had  obtained  an  unjust 
and  cruel  decree,  levelled  at  the  case  of  some  children 
of  the  latter,  by  which  persons  of  half  Athenian  blood 
only  were  disfranchised  from  their  privilege  os  citizens. 
This  law  now  bore  severely  on  those  who  had  had  the 
inhumanity  to  enact  it,  and  no  less  than  five  thoii«aii<l 
persons,  who  had  usually  been  considered  ns  freemen 
of  Athens,  were  sold  as  slaves  through  the  rigid 


punctuality  of  its  execution  by  Pericles.  Wc  may  diverge  Pericles, 
from  tlie  strict  order  of  events  to  observe  tnat  Pericles  w ■ v — »»■ 
himself,  the  arbitrary  author  of  ibis  decree,  was  con-  From 

strained,  in  slier  times,  to  move  for  its  repeal,  all  his  A'  Ma 

children  of  the  whole  Athenian  blood  having  died  before  3^05- 

him,  and  only  one  child  of  half-blood,  a son,  taking  Dt  Ct 

his  own  name,  surviving  to  comfort  his  old  age.  For  499. 

the  admission  of  this  child  U)  the  privilege  of  an  Athe-  to 
nian  citizen,  the  law  in  question  was  abrogated.  a.  w. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighty-fourdi  Olympiad,  3575, 

the  Athenians  took  part  in  a war  which  had  begun  — ’ 

between  the  Samians  and  the  Milesians.  Many  His- 
torians  attribute  the  interference  of  his  Countrymen  on 
this  occasion  to  Pericles,  who  is  said  himself  to  have 
been  influenced  in  this  business  by  an  obscure  quarrel 
of  hU  mistress.  Aspasia,  a celebrated  courtezan,  to 
espouse  whom  he  had  dismissed  his  former  wile,  nud 
whose  fascinating  address  had  previously  captivated 
Socrates.  The  immediate  pretence  of  the  interposition  Athena  in- 
of  Athens  is  variously  related.  Thucydides  says  that  <«*&***  is 
the  Athenians  were  appealed  to  by  both  parties.  Plu-  *“*.w*f 
larch  affirms  (what  is  by  no  means  contradictory  to 
the  Historian)  that  the  Athenians  having  directed  both 
parties  to  lay  aside  their  animosities,  the  Sutnians  re- 
fused, and  thence  came  the  war  with  that  people.  Di- 
odorus Siculus  diifors  from  both  these  accounts,  and 
tells  us  that  the  Samians  themselves  revolted  from  the 
Athenian*,  conceiving  that  {heir  enemies  had  been  as- 
sisted by  them.  From  what  cause  soever  the  war 
originated,  Pericles  was  evidently  highly  interested  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  and  commanded  in  person  (he 
force  employed  on  the  occasion.  He  sailed  with  a fleet 
of  forty  sail,  and  subdued  (he  Samians,  who  were  utterly 
unable  to  withstand  so  great  a force  ; established  a 
Democracy  in  (heir  city,  and  took  fifty  hostages  of  the 
Nobles  of  Samos  as  a security  for  their  keeping  the  order 
of  a (fairs  uccurdiug  to  his  will.  Plutarch  says,  that  so 
strong  was  the  determination  of  Pericles  to  establish 
this  mode  of  Government,  and  (o  prosecute  his  revenge 
upon  the  Samians,  no  inducements  could  move  him 
from  his  course.  The  fifty  hostages  offered  him  a 
talent  per  head  for  their  liberation  ; aud  Pisuthunes, 
the  Persian  Governor  of  Sardis,  promised  him  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  desist  from  his  scheme, 
for  the  Persians  were  ever  averse  from  Democracies, 
and  particularly  from  any  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

But  Pericles  scorned  even  money  itself  on  this  occasion, 
though  it  was  a temptation  to  which  he  was  not  at  all 
times  inexorable. 

The  force  of  arms  to  establish  a Government  against  Pericles’ 
the  will  of  a people  wae  soon,  however,  found  to  be  two  at- 
inefficient.  No  sooner  did  Pericles  quit  the  island  of  t“roPt" 
Samos,  than  the  inhabitants  threw  off  the  Athenian  llub“u* 
yoke,  expelled,  with  the  assistance  of  Pisuthunes,  the 
garrison  which  the  Athenians  hud  left  there,  and  con- 
trived means,  surreptitiously,  to  carry  off  the  hostages 
which  had  been  taken  to  Lemnos.  But  the  deter- 
mined mind  of  Pericles  was  not  thus  to  be  thwarted  ; 
on  his  return  to  Athens  he  fitted  out  sixty  galleys 
and  a large  laud -armament  to  renew  the  war.  In 
the  mean  lime  the  Samian  fleet  had  increased  to  se- 
venty sail  ; and  although  Pericles,  out  of  his  sixty 
vessels,  had  detached  sixteen,  in  order  to  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  to  quicken  (he 
oprnitions  of  his  own  allies  from  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
he  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  remaining  forty-four, 
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Biography,  and  utleHy  defeated  them  near  the  island  of  Tragi®.  A 
reinforcement  which  he  received  after  this  action, 
amounting  to  forty  more  ship*  from  Athens,  and  the 
auxiliary  force  of  twenty-five  vessels,  which  now  joined 
him  from  Chios  and  Leshas,  enabled  him  to  invest 
Samos  both  by  laud  and  sea.  Whilst  affairs  were  in 
this  situation,  misled  by  false  intelligence,  and  leaving 
the  remaining  part  of  his  own  fleet  unsupported,  Peri- 
cles was  induced  to  sail  off  the  coast  with  sixty  ships, 
expecting  to  meet  the  Phoenician  fleet.  For  this  over- 
sight, Plutarch  and  others,  with  more  after-wisdom 
than  justice,  attribute  much  blame  to  Pericles  ; advan- 
tage of  bis  absence  being  immediately  taken  by  the 
Samians  to  attack  and  destroy  the  besieging  squadron, 
commanded  by  Tesagoras ; a victory  which,  for  four- 
teen days,  made  them  so  completely  masters  of  the 
sen,  that  they  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and 
all  other  necessaries  for  the  long  protracted  siege  which 
Samos  afterwards  endured.  Pericles,  however,  sown 
returned  to  his  post  off  the  island,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  supported  by  another  squadron  of  eighty 
ships  from  Athens.  He  prosecuted  the  siege  with 
great  vigour;  although  it  was  not  until  alter  nine 
months'  active  warfare  that  the  final  conquest  of  the 
island  was  accomplished.  The  Samians  at  last  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ; but,  remembering  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  encountered.  Pericles  was  de- 
termined to  disable  them  for  ever  from  again  rising 
in  arms  against  the  Athenians.  He  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  the  island,  carried  off  all  the  Samian 
fleet,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  hostages  for 
their  future  allegiance,  and  (o  engage  to  pay  Athens 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  return  of  the 
conqueror  to  that  city,  his  deficiencies  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  were  forgotten  in  its  final  success ; he  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  finest  Orations  now  extant  in  tile 
Greek  language  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  contest ; and  so  great  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence, 
that  the  ladies  of  Athens  surrounded  him  with  accla- 
mations of  joy,  and  crowned  him  with  garlands  of  olive, 
the  highest  trophy  of  Grecian  honour. 

Not  long  after  this,  and  in  about  the  second  year  of 
the  eighty-fifth  Olympiad,  arose  a second  conlest  be- 
tween the  Corinthians  and  Athenians,  which  revived 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  begun,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
spirit  of  wanton  and  restless  jealousy  on  both  sides, 
and  terminating  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  political 
importance  of  Athens.  A contest  of  little  importance 
between  the  Corcyrians  and  the  Corinthiuns  was  the 
origin  of  this  disastrous  quarrel.  The  Corcyrians, 
originally  n colony  of  the  Corinthiuns,  had  founded  a 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  without  the 
licence  of  the  mother- country,  which  they  called  Epi- 
damnurn.  Disputes  arising  at  this  latter  place,  one 
party  applied  to  Corcyra  for  assistance  and  arbitration, 
and  having  their  petition  rejected,  by  direction  of  the 
Delphian  Oracle,  referred  the  settlement  of  affairs  to 
Corinth,  to  whom  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the 
place;  an  offer  which  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
the  required  assistance  afforded  them.  The  faction  of 
the  Epidamnians,  thus  aided  by  the  Corinthians,  now 
expelled  the  adverse  party  from  the  settlement,  and 
these  in  their  turn  sought  refuge  at  Corcyra,  the  citi- 
zens of  which  resolved  to  resent  the  interference  of  the 
Corinthians.  A fleet  was  despatched  to  Epidamnum 
to  assert  their  rights,  and  an  action  ensued  with  the 


small  fleet  of  the  united  Epidamnians  and  Corinthians, 
ill  which  the  Corcyrians  claimed  the  victory,  and  in  this 
stage  of  the  contest  applied  to  Alliens  for  assistance. 
At  about  the  same  period  the  Corinthians  also  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Athens  on  the  same  business.  This  dou- 
ble appeal  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Athenian  pride; 
and  was  regarded  ns  an  acknowledgment  of  that  su- 
premacy over  the  minor  Slates  of  Greece  for  which 
she  had  so  often  contender!.  She  is  presented  to  us 
at  this  time  as  at  the  height  of  her  glory  and  her  power; 
and  if  those  who  guided  her  councils  had  only  exer- 
cised that  moderation  in  her  prosperity  which  had  ele- 
vated her  to  her  present  situation,  doubtless  she  bad 
long  retained  it.  Rut  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Ailic 
government  was  totally  changed  ; the  power  of  the 
Nobles  and  the  wealthy  was  extinguished  ; whilst  the 
people  and  their  demagogues  wielded,  with  their  vio- 
lent but  unsteady  spirit,  the  whole  of  her  invaluable 
resources. 

The  Athenians  made  a hasty  defensive  Treaty  with 
the  Corcyrians,  which  ultimately  involved  them  in  the 
whole  issue  of  the  war.  At  first  they  sent  only  ten 
galleys  to  Corcyra,  under  the  comma  nil  of  Laced®- 
monius,  the  son  of  Cimon ; a circumstance  which, 
together  with  the  paucity  of  the  force  employed,  is 
wholly  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  Pericles,  lest  the 
family  of  his  late  glorious  rival  should  be  possessed  of 
undue  power.  The  opinion  of  Thucydides,  however, 
is  opposed  to  (his  construction  of  the  fact  He  says 
that  this  small  armament  was  sent,  because  it  was  the 
wish  of  Pericles  that  the  Athenians  should  rather  look 
on  whilst  the  contending  parties  were  wasting  each 
other's  strength,  than  that  they  should  themselves  min- 
gle in  the  conflict.  The  reinforcements,  however,  which 
afterwards  sailed  from  Athens  to  this  war  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  opinion  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  this  crafty  Statesman,  that  he 
should  have  intended  Lacedemonius,  with  his  small 
armament,  to  miscarry  in  his  expedition;  and  that  the 
after-reinforcement  should  arrive  in  lime  to  retrieve  the 
glory  of  the  Athenian  name,  hut  not  to  prevent  the 
first  Athenian  leader's  disgrace. 

The  war  soon  became  vigorous  on  both  sides.  The 
Corcyrians,  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  commanded  a 
naval  force  of  one  hundred  ami  twenty  vessels,  while 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  with  that  of  their  allies,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  When  the  two  fleets 
came  in  right  of  each  other,  the  Corcyrians  compli- 
mented the  Athenians  with  the  honourable  place  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  battle,  and,  dividing  their  own  force 
into  three  distinct  squadrons,  immediately  sailed  into 
action.  The  Athenians  at  first  appeared  to  engage  but 
coldly  in  the  conflict,  but  their  allies,  the  Corcyrians, 
being  nearly  beaten,  they  fell  boldly  on,  and  compelled 
the  Corinthians,  before  almost  masters  of  the  day,  to 
turn  their  attention  entirely  to  their  own  defence.  Both 
parties  ultimately  retired  from  the  combat  claiming 
the  victory,  ami  prepared  for  a fresh  encounter  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  morning,  accordingly,  they 
again  drew  out  in  order  of  battle,  w hen  the  Corinthians 
suddenly  retired,  making  full  sail  homeward  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Soon  after,  the  appearance  of  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty  sail,  sent  by  Pericles  from 
Athens,  anti  which  had  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Corinthians,  joined  the  allies,  and  well  accounted  for 
the  flight  of  the  enemy.  In  the  extremely  doubtful 
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• issue  of  this  battle  it  appeared  that  1000  prisoners 
' were  made,  and  seventy  ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by 
the  Corinthians,  wlio  lost  thirty  vessels  and  very  con- 
siderable spoils.  This  action  was  remarkable  as  the 
largest  sea-fight  that  ever  took  place  between  the  rival 
States  of  Greece,  for  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  vessels  were  engaged  in  it. 

But  the  evils  of  this  imprudent  interference  of  the 
Athenians  began  now  to  be  seen.  In  consequence  of 
the  Corcyrian  uhiance,  and  about  the  time  in  which  it 
was  completed,  the  Athenians  issued  an  order  to  Po- 
tidea,  a Macedonian  town  acknowledging  their  supre- 
macy, to  demolish  its  walls;  to  send  back  certain 
**  officers  whom  they  had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to 
£ give  hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  Polidea.  al- 
though an  ally  of  Athens,  had  originally  been  a colony 
of  Corinth,  and  thus  arose  the  jealousy  which  occa- 
sioned these  harsh  ami  peremptory  orders.  Symptoms 
of  universal  hostility  t<»  Athens  now  appeared  in  the 
States  around.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  as 
may  readily  be  supposed,  were  much  irritated,  and 
prepared  means  for  revenge ; the  oppressed  Potideans 
were  strongly  instigated  to  revolt ; and  Perdiccas,  King 
of  Mocedon,  who  had  some  time  since  been  at  open 
war  with  the  Athenians,  now  gladly  seized  on  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  their  rashness  to  distress  them, 
by  exciting  and  assisting  the  malecontenls.  The  Po- 
tideaus,  however,  deputed  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
deprecate  the  harsh  orders  which  had  been  sent  them  ; 
but  in  the  mean  lime,  and  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 
they  also  sent  messengers  to  Sparta  entreating  sup- 
port ; and  there  they  met  the  Deputies  from  Corinth, 
and  its  ally  Megara,  on  the  like  business.  By  these 
loud  and  general  complaints  Sparta  was  at  length 
roused  to  heud  the  conspiracy  against  Athens,  and  the 
universal  and  fatul  flames  of  war  shortly  afterwards 
broke  forth  throughout  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  domestic  affairs  of  Athens 
present  the  character  of  Pericles  in  no  amiable  point 
of  view.  Avowedly  at  the  head  of  a violent  and 
factious  Democracy,  there  was  ycl  one  man,  the  cele- 
brated Thucydides,  who  presumed  to  contend  against 
his  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  and  disputed  both  the 
legality  and  the  policy  of  his  actions.  This  patriotic 
conduct  rendered  the  longer  presence  of  Thucydides 
intolerable  in  Athens,  and  Pericles  resolved  to  punish 
him  by  means  of  the  ostracism.  The  question  pro- 
posed was,  whether  Thucydides  or  Pericles  were  to 
be  banished,  and  it  was  soon  decided  by  the  Demo- 
cracy in  favour  of  their  darling  leader.  A second  cir- 
cumstance happened  about  the  same  time  to  develope 
aud  disgrace  the  character  of  Pericles.  Hermiphus 
the  Tragedian  accused  Aspasia,  the  courtezan  and 
espcciul  favourite  of  Pericles,  or  impiety  to  the  gods, 
and  of  acting  as  a pander  to  the  libidinous  pleasures 
of  her  protector,  in  the  seduction  of  many  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens.  The  day  of  trial  arrived, 
and  Peride-i  himself,  mounting  the  tribune,  spoke  at 
large,  ami  with  many  tears,  in  her  defence ; a circum- 
stance never  remarked  of  him  on  any  other  occasion, 
Anpusia  was  acquitted  by  his  exertions,  but  about  this 
time  various  indications  of  the  decline  of  his  public 
influence  appeured.  The  storm  was  gathering  over 
his  Country  from  without,  and,  irritated  and  alarmed  at 
the  threatening  prospect,  no  little  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  leaders  appeared  amongst  the 


people  at  home.  Anaxagoras  the  Philosopher,  the  friend 
and  tutor  of  Pericles,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  popular 
displeasure.  Diopithes  (hitherto  an  obscure  individual) 
moved  for  a decree  to  declare  it  criminal  to  conceal 
from  the  people  information  of  any  persons  teaching 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  National  Religion,  under  the 
colour  of  professing  Natural  Philosophy.  The  force  of 
this  decree  was  not  designed  to  expend  itself  on  the 
master,  Anaxagoras,  but  was  evidently  levelled  also  at 
Pericles,  the  disciple.  To  quiet  the  public  mind  under 
these  circumstances,  Pericles  dismissed  Anaxagoras 
from  Athens,  but  attended  him  to  the  gates  with  every 
mark  of  personal  respect,  and  professing  undiminished 
friendship  for  him.  Simla*,  however,  slates  positively, 
that  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  fell  upon  this 
Philosopher,  and  that  Pericles  pleaded  his  cause  in 
vain.  To  this  indirect  disgrace  of  Pericles  followed 
the  motion  of  Dracontides,  in  a public  assembly,  that 
the  Chief  should  immediately  bring  his  accounts  before 
the  people,  which  he  wus  fortunately  able  to  do,  with  the 
utmost  clearness  aud  confidence ; shortly  after  which 
he  was  again  attacked  iu  the  person  of  a friend.  Mcnon, 
a superior  workman  employed  by  Phidias,  whose  inti- 
macy with  Pericles  was  well  known,  accused  that  cele- 
brated statuary  of  having  purloined  the  gold  which  had 
been  consigned  to  him  forenrichingthe  statue  of  Minerva. 
This  latter  affair  involved  the  integrity  of  both  the 
friends ; for  the  statuary  had  worked  under  the  especial 
direction  of  Pericles,  and  had  curved  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess  the  figure  of  the  chieftain  in  combat  with  an 
Amazon.  The  issue,  however,  was  most  creditable  to 
both  ; Phidias  was  able  to  take  off  the  gold  from  the 
statue  without  injury  tu  the  main  figure,  and  it  proved 
to  be  of  the  full  weight  and  value  first  delivered  to 
him  ; thus  justifying  the  selection  of  his  patron,  and 
exhibiting  an  unexpected  triumph  of  his  urt. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Pericles  had  been  suc- 
cessfully endeavouring  to  regain  some  portion  of  his 
usual  influence  over  the  people,  while  ambassadors 
from  the  different  States  of  Greece  were  exciting  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  retaliation  and  revenge  for  the  late 
haughty  conduct  of  Athens,  Certain  Athenian  De- 
puties happening  to  be  at  Sparta  on  other  affairs,  the 
magistracy  of  that  State  professed  to  give  a fair  (tearing 
to  both  parties.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a 
message  to  the  Athenians,  containing  the  following 
requisitions:  First,  that  all  those  Athenians  who  had 
sprung  from  the  family  of  Megacles,  a race  declared 
execrable  by  their  own  law,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tempted usurpation  of  Cylon,  should  now  be  exiled 
from  their  city.  This  injunction  was  directly  pointed  at 
Pericles,  who  had  been  universally  denounced  as  the 
author  of  the  late  Corinthian  War,  and  was,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  related  to  the  fumily  of  Megacles. 
Second,  that  the  siege  of  Potidea,  which  was  now 
proceeding  with  great  vigour,  should  be  immediately 
raised.  Third,  that  the  jFginelanx  should  be  im- 
mediately freed  from  the  Athenian  domination. 
Fourth,  that  the  ports  of  Attica  should  be  open  to  the 
Megarenns;  and,  fifth,  that  all  the  several  States  of 
Greece  should  be  left,  in  future,  free  from  any  pre- 
tended subordination  to  Athens.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  demands  at  Athens  Pericles  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence and  influence  to  obtain  their  rejection.  He 
truly  reminded  the  people  that,  whatever  the  Laceda»- 
monians  might  pretend  respecting  their  sympathy  for 
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F-  the  discontented  and  complaining  Greeks,  it  was  evi- 
" dent  that  the  ascendency  of  Athena  was  coveted  for 
Sparta,  and  was  the  true  cause  of  their  hostile  mes- 
sage. They  had,  he  asserted,  always  hated,  and  now 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  humble,  her  (tower. 
That  it  must,  however,  be  the  fault  of  the  Athenians 
themselves,  if  these  envious  wishes  were  to  succeed  in 
their  object,  for  that  Athens  was,  after  all,  much  more 
fertile  in  wailike  resources  than  were  the  Peloponnesians 
with  the  whole  of  their  allies.  He  urged  upon  Lhem, 
also,  to  consider,  that,  if  their  rivals  discovered  the  least 
symptoms  of  fear  in  their  reception  of  the  present  appli- 
cation, their  demands  would,  if  (tossible,  be  hereafter 
more  unreasonable  than  the  present ; but  that  a steady 
refusal  now  would  repress  every  future  attempt  of  the 
kind.  To  avoid  extremities,  however,  and  to  assume 
y some  appearance  of  moderation,  he  proposed  to  reverse 
the  decree  against  the  Megareans,  on  condition  that  the 
Spartans  would  permit  free  ingress  and  egrets  to  their 
city  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  ; to 
release  all  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  obedience  to 
Athens,  if  the  Spartans  would,  in  a similur  manner, 
release  their  dependencies ; and  to  leave  all  future 
mutters  of  dispute  to  a fair  arbitration.  “ This,** 
added  Pericles,  “ is  a course  both  just  and  honourable  ; 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  a rejection  of  such  terms  by 
Sparta,  a war  be  inevitable,  let  the  Athenians  undertake 
it  with  a vigorous  cheerfulness,  and  they  will  quickly 
find  the  seeming  importance  of  their  enemies  vanish 
before  them  ; for  from  the  greatest  extremity  arises  to 
the  State  and  its  leaders,  as  well  as  to  each  arisen,  the 
greatest  honour." 

Some  reasons  are  stated  by  Plutarch  which  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  earnestness  in 
which  Pericles  endeavoured  to  excite  his  Countrymen 
to  this  war.  besides  his  being  almost  directly  proscribed 
by  the  demands  of  the  Spartans.  He  had  been  in- 
trusted with  public  money  to  n large  amount,  and  had 
at  this  time,  according  to  that  Biographer,  real  oc- 
casion to  seek  the  cover  of  warlike  preparations,  to 
conceal  his  profuse  administration  of  it.  A family 
anecdote  of  Pericles  is  here  related  by  him,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  fact.  Alcibiade*,  then  a boy,  and 
the  son  of  the  sister  of  Pericles,  inquired  one  day  of 
his  uncle,  why  he  was  so  melancholy  and  thoughtful ; 
to  which  Pericles  replied,  '*  Because  lie  knew  nut  how 
to  give  an  open  account  of  his  trusts.**  The  boy, 
whose  uncommon  shrewdness  of  intellect,  as  well  as 
want  of  rectitude,  were,  even  at  that  tender  age,  re- 
markable, readily  rejoined,  " Study  rather,  then,  how 
thou  mayest  avoid  to  give  any  account  of  iL*'  This 
story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone ; but 
it  is  certain  that  the  second  lutal  contest  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  was  ntuiuly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
this  still  popular  chieftain. 

The  first  actual  rupture  was  led  on  by  the  Thebans, 
v Six  monihs  after  the  Battle  at  Pot  Idea,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  these  allies  or the 
Spartan*  sent  Kurymaehus  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
men  to  invest  the  town  of  PIhUb&,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  hud  been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Athens.  Their 
force  being  small  for  the  attack  of  that  place,  which  was 
considered  as  remarkably  strong,  they  first  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  some  of  the  Piatsan  guard,  who.  at  an  ap- 
pointed rime,  opened  their  gates  to  the  assailants,  and 
in  the  first  confusion  of  the  people  enabled  them  to 


seize  the  walls  and  the  fortifications  ; but,  when  the  Penclet, 
smallness  of  their  number  was  discovered,  tlie  inhabit-  v-" 
ants  rose  upon  them  in  the  night,  slew  half  of  them  Prom 
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of  war.  Not  long  afterwards  a second  party,  ignorant  3505. 
of  Uic  fate  of  tlve  first,  arrived  from  Thebes  before  the  bTc. 

gales  of  Platmo,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  offered  to  499. 

release  the  Theban  prisoners,  on  condition  of  ihi«  new  to  * 
force  forbearing  to  plunder  the  adjacent  country.  In  A.  m. 
case  of  their  refusal  of  these  terms  they  threatened  to  3575. 
put  the  prisoners  to  instant  death.  Alarmed  at  this 
menace,  the  invading  army  withdrew  from  the  country, 
when  the  fiuthle-«s  Thebans  butchered  the  whole  of  * 

their  captives,  alleging  that  they  bad  never  made  any 
promise  uf  liberating  them,  unless  their  Countrymen 
should  have  concluded  a formal  Treaty.  The  uews  of 
this  attempt  on  Platat-a  soon  reached  Athens,  where  an 
arrest  of  all  the  Baiorians  then  iu  Attica  was  imme- 
diately ordered  ; ami  a large  supply  of  provisions  was 
forwarded  to  the  town  under  a convoy,  which  was  in- 
structed, in  cose  of  necessity,  to  bring  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  PlaUeans  to  Athens ; measures  which 
were  found  well  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  future 
evil,  although  success  had  reudered  them  useless  in 
their  first  direction. 

A general  conflict  throughout  Greece  now  ap-  The  general 
prose  bed,  of  the  danger  and  importance  of  which  c‘>Qfl,ft*P“ 
every  party  seemed  aware,  while  the  leading  States  Prow:bM- 
of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  totally  engrossed  in  prepa- 
rations for  it.  Messengers  were  despatched  on  all 
sides  to  summon  the  several  allies  of  the  rivals ; and 
even  their  common  enemy,  the  Persian  King,  was  now 
solicited  by  each  to  oppose  the  ambiriou  of  the  other. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Grecian  cities  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Spartans,  not  only  because  the  authority  of  that 
people  was  the  more  aiicieul  and  better  established, 
but  on  account  of  the  despotism  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  exercised  their  recent  power.  So  univer- 
sally was  this  latter  argument  acknowledged,  that 
the  Spartans  assumed  the  title  in  this  war  of  14  the 
deliverers  of  Greece  and  amongst  their  allies  they 
included  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Argives 
and  part  of  the  Achicans,  who  professed  themselves 
friendly  to  both  parties.  The  inhabitants  of  Pellenc,  in  Spartan 
Achaia,  also  ranged  themselves,  at  the  beginning  of  allies, 
this  war,  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  ail  the  other 
Aclueans  joined  them  shortly  after.  Beyond  the  IV- 
lopounesus  they  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Me- 
goreans,  the  Phocians,  the  Locriana,  the  Bmorians,  the 
Ambrnciots,  the  Leocndians,  and  the  Anactoriana. 

Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyonia,  Pcllene,  Elea,  Lcucadia, 
and  Arabracia  supplied  them  with  ships  for  the  war ; 
whilst  Phocm,  Ba-oUu,  and  Locria  furnished  horsemen  ; 
and  the  foot-seldien  were  raised  from  the  other  allied 
Stales.  On  the  Athenian  side  we  find  the  Chians,  the 
Lesbians,  and  the  Plataeans,  and  those  of  the  Mease-  Alliev  of 
ninns  who  inhabited  Naupaclus;  most  of  the  Acaruo-  Athena, 
nians ; the  Corcyrians,  and  the  Zacynlhians.  To 
these  must  be  added  those  Cariana  who  inhabited  like 
sen-coast ; the  Dorians,  the  Ionians,  and  several  other 
minor  towns,  particularly  those  of  Thrace  : the  islands 
lying  on  the  East,  betwixt  Peloponnesus  and  Crete, 
and  all  the  Cyclades,  excepting  Melus  and  Thera.  The 
Chians,  the  Lesbians,  and  the  Corcyrians  furnishing 
shipping : and  the  other  States  indiscriminately  horse 
and  foot- soldiers  and  money.  It  must,  however,  be 
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noticed  that,  although  this  statement  i*  taken  from  the 
t J > accurate  page*  of  Thucydides,  who  himself  Was  con  tern- 
From  porary  with  these  events,  it  omits  the  Staten  of  Eubma 
a.  at.  and  Samos,  which  wo  shortly  afterwards  find  iu  the 
3505.  Athenian  alliance. 

— The  Lacedemonians  were  the  first  to  assemble  their 
B,JJ  allies  on  the  Peloponnesian  isthmus,  in  great  force,  not 
to*  long  after  the  atrair  «l  Plai«a,  and  with  the  avowed 
A M intention  of  invading  Attica.  Here  Archidamus,  the 
3575  Spartan  King,  and  Commander-in-chief,  advised  the 
— * allies  to  proceed  with  great  circumspection,  notwilh- 
»*  c*  standing  their  immense  strength,  and  to  send  a herald 
429.  to  Athens,  requesting  to  know  if  that  city  still  abode  by 
its  former  haughty  propositions.  The  messenger  re- 
turned without  having  been  granted  on  audience,  and 
the  invading  army  advanced  for  its  original  purpose; — 
Archidamus,  with  the  main  body,  into  the  heart  of 
Attica,  whilst  the  Bamtians,  at  the  same  time,  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Plalttana. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  collected  their 
strength  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Pericles,  as  he 
had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  war,  now  be- 
came its  chief  director.  He  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
convey  all  tlieir  valuables  into  the  city,  and  to  busy 
themselves,  night  and  day,  in  fitting  out  their  Rhips. 
Rcaourtes  He  cheered  the  people  with  asmrauces  of  their  re- 
«f  Athens,  ftouixeg,  stating  the  yearly  revenue  of  Athens  to  amount 
to  six  hundred  talents  of  tribute  only,  besides  other 
annual  dues  and  imposts ; six  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  he  said,  lay  ready  coined  in  the  castle,  and  five 
hundred  talents  more  in  bullion  and  plate.  Their  army 
he  reckoned  at  19,01)0  foot  and  1200  horse;  6000  loot 
archers,  and  a great  number  of  bow-men  on  horseback  ; 
while  their  navy  comprised  three  hundred  ships  ready 
for  sea.  With  all  this  array  of  power,  Pericles,  how- 
ever, thought  it  prudent  to  keep  within  the  walls.  To 
disarm  all  suspicion  of  himself,  and  fearing  that,  as 
Archidamus  advanced  into  the  country,  that  General 
would  be  induced,  by  a former  friendship  between  them, 
to  spare  his  estates,  whilst  he  ravaged  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  Pericles  assigned  all  his  lands  to  the 
Public,  and  flattered  the  people  by  advocating  several 
extravagant  and  unjust  laws  in  their  favour.  Com- 
plaints against  bis  administration,  however,  silently 
spread ; hts  very  friends  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  I he  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  attempt  a bold  effort  (o  regain 
his  reputation,  by  resiling  the  enemy  from  under 
their  walls.  But  Pericles,  aware  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  strength,  continued  firm  in  his  plans,  alike  amidst 
threats  and  entreaties : he  still  refused  to  venture  a 
battle  by  land,  and  when  pressed  for  his  reasons,  be  ex- 
claimed, **  Trees  when  cut  down  may  sprout  out  again. 
Cautious  but  men  once  lost  cannot  be  recovered.''  This  prudent 
conduct  of  Chief  well  knew  wherein  the  best  force  of  the  Republic 
rcncie*.  consisted ; he  equipped  a fleet  of  a hundred  galleys, 
which  he  despatched  with  others  io  ravage  the  Pelopon- 
nesian coasts  as  occasion  offered;  and,  carrying  on  a war 
of  retaliation,  eventually  distressed  the  enemy  by  his  ex- 
peditions more  than  they  could  reduce  the  Athrnians 
by  their  present  mode  of  warfare.  This  fleet  was  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  a squadron  from  C’orcyra ; whilst 
another  was  commissioned  against  the  Loeriuns.  The 
land  force  from  the  latter  armament  touk  Tlironium, 
and  pillaged  ASgina,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  war;  ami,  thinking  it  & convenient  station 


for  the  future  increase  of  the  Athenian  power  in  this  JVrid**. 
direction,  they  left  there  a respectable  colony  of  Alhe-  ^ ^ , -> 

niaus-  Thus  the  I*acedcmnniuns,  all  hough  the  first  From 

to  attack  and  to  distrtM  their  rivals,  had,  at  the  end  a.  u. 
of  the  year,  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  3505. 

The  immovable  prudence  of  Pericles  compelled  them  ““ 

to  retire  from  Attica  through  Beeoiia,  and  here  the  Jl*’ 
invaders  separated  to  their  several  cities-  TCo  sooner  to  ’ 
had  this  transpired,  than  Pericles  uK«nincd  the  altitude  k M 
of  a conqueror.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  3575* 
troops,  he  made  a rapkl  incursion  inloMegara,  which  — * 
he  considered  as  the  chief  fomeuter  of  the  war.  and  B*  c» 

plundered  it  unsparingly  throughout  During  the  429, 

winter,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
war  were  interred  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  Pe- 
ricles himself  pronounced  the  accustomed  Oration. 

The  next  year  brought  with  it  a renewal  of  hostilities  The I’lagus 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  conducted  upon  the  *»mc  at  Atbenn. 
principle!  as  the  last  campaign.  But  a curse  more 
direful  than  war  now  affh'-ied  Athena.  The  Plague 
raged  amongst  the  eitixens  with  the  most  tremendous 
fury,  sweeping  off  great  numbers  of  the  people  daily, 
and  nt  last  reaching  the  family  of  Peridot.  Yet  was 
this  Chief  himself  reserved  awhile,  amidst  the  distresses 
of  his  fel low- eit kens  and  his  own,  to  guide  (he  cutincds 
of  his  Country  with  bis  usual  prudence  and  fortitude. 

When  Archidamus  again  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica, 
the  Athenians  were  once  more  restrained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pericles*  from  venturing  upon  the  unequal 
combat  offered  them;  whilst  with  a hundred  Athenian 
ships  and  fifty  auxiliary  sad.  supplied  from  Chius  und 
Lesbos,  he  embarked  himself  lor  the  Peloponnesian 
shores,  and  well  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
arms.  Archidamus  and  his  invading  army,  in  order  to 
repel  these  incursions  on  their  own  territories,  were 
obliged  at  length  to  retreat  from  Attica  without  fighting, 
while  Pericles  and  his  armament  withdrew  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  retired  unmolested  to  their  homes.  Ho 
then  sent  a large  force  under  the  command  of  Agnoti 
and  Cleopompus  against  Chalets  and  Politico,  the  latter 
place  having  still  field  out  against  the  Athenian  force*. 

Here  the  Plague  wasted  the  troops  of  the  Republic  to  h,  ravage* 
so  great  an  extent,  that  out  of  41)00  men  but  1500  re-  intheearop, 
turned  to  Athens.  The  citizens  now  sent  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  praying  for  Peace,  and,  being  absolutely  re- 
fused, oppressed  with  the  double  attack  of  war  and 
pestilence,  they  rose  in  violent  tumult  against  Pcrieles, 
as  certainly  the  cause  of  the  one  evil  which  afflicted 
them,  if  not,  according  to  their  superstitious  opinions, 
the  author  of  both.  The  eloquence  and  the  usual  arti- 
fices of  this  experienced  Statesman  could  not  now,  for 
the  moment,  avert  their  rage ; they  fined  him  eighty 
talents,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  offices  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  domestic  concerns  of  Pericles  been  mo 
also  at  this  moment  most  afflicting.  His  son,  Xtmihip- 
pus,  n profligate  youth,  quilted  his  house,  and  renounced 
his  authority  because  he  could  no  longer  he  supplied 
with  money  for  his  «x( nivaguncies,  and  gave  out,  to 
conceal  the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel,  (hat  he  could  110 
longer  bear  to  see  his  own  wife  contaminated  by  the 
vices  of  his  father.  Tin.*  Plague,  which  still  raged  ill 
Athens  with  unremitted  fury,  ended  this  unnatural  dis- 
pute and  the  life  of  the  ihankles*  Xanthippu*  by  the 
same  stroke.  Shortly  after,  and  by  the  same  disease, 
perished  the  sister  and  the  greater  part  of  the  family  ljuni]_  0f 
of  Pericles,  and,  lastly,  his  only  remaining  legitimate  JViicte*. 
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Ili'igrapHy.  son,  Paralus.  The  afflicted  parent  is  said  to  have  burst 
into  convulsive  grief  on  placing  the  accustomed  chaplet 
of  flowers  on  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  his  noble  spirit 
seemed  now  utterly  overwhelmed.  Then  it  was  (and 
the  measure,  perhaps,  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
sympathy  or  the  citizens  for  the  calamities  of  this  dis- 
tingui-hed  Chief)  that  he  was  restored  to  the  honours 
of  which  he  had  lately  been  deprived,  and  succeeded  to 
more  absolute  power  than  ever.  By  the  persuasions  of 
Alcibiades  and  others  of  his  friends,  he  came  forth  from 
the  retirement  to  which  he  had  despairingly  abandoned 
himself,  again  to  receive  the  ready  acclamations  of  the 
people ; and  a proof  of  his  undiminished  influence  is 
afforded  by  the  law  which  was  immediately  passed, 
permitting  him  to  register  his  son  of  half  Athenian 
blood  amongst  the  free  citizens  of  Athens,  in  his  own 
name,  in  contradiction  to  the  decree  formerly  proposed 
by  himself. 

*■«*-  During  these  transactions  in  Athens,  the  Peloponne- 
ponnciaiui  aians  sent  a fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  against  the 
War  pro-  enemy,  and  overran  the  island  of  Zacynthus.  The 
ceeda.  Lacedaemonians  also  deputed  ambassadors  to  entreat 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  to  Sytacles, 
King  of  Thrace.  Paducus,  the  son  of  this  latter 
monarch,  being  a citizen  of  Athens,  ventured  to  break, 
ori  this  occasion,  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  as 
amongst  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  and  civic 
polity — he  seized  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  the  Athenians,  who  immediately  slew  them, 
in  alleged  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their 
citizens,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
ninns  while  peaceably  employed  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
During  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Athenians  sent  a fleet 
of  twenty  ships,  under  Melesander,  to  Caria,  Lycia,  and 
some  other  places,  to  collect  resources,  in  which  expedi- 
tion this  officer  was  accidentally  slain.  It  was  about 
this  period  too  that  Potidea,  wearied  out  with  famine, 
at  length  capitulated  to  the  Athenian  arms;  the  inen  of 
the  town  being  allowed  to  leave  the  place  with  one 
garment  each,  and  the  women  with  two.  The  city, 
being  emptied,  was  replenished  with  a colony  from 
Athens,  and  thus  closed  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

Third  year  The  thin)  year  of  this  fatal  conflict  was  consumed  in 
of  the  war.  {he  tedious  and  ineffectual  siege  of  Platsa  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. Archidamus,  with  a large  army,  invested 
the  town,  and  laid  waste  the  country  round  it.  The 
Pkateuns,  at  one  time,  offered  to  capitulate,  but  as  they 
were  required  to  abandon  the  city  and  the  cause  they 
had  undertaken,  and  not  to  return  to  their  Country  until 
the  termination  of  the  war,  they  consulted  their  allies, 
the  Athenians,  on  the  subject,  by  whom  they  were 
strengthened  in  their  determination  to  continue  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  Archidamus.  on  the  refusal  of  these 
terms,  redoubled  his  efforts  of  attack,  and  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
burned  to  the  ground;  but  the PlaUeans,  making  several 
sallies,  and  having  cut  off  many  of  the  besieging  army, 
Archidamus  turned  the  siege  into  a blockade,  and,  leaving 
a sufficient  number  of  troops  to  man  the  entrenchments, 
returned  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  to  Sparta. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  this  summer,  the  Plague  which  FeriAs. 
had  so  severely  afflicted  Athens  proved  fatal  to  its 
Ruler.  Pericles  sank  under  it,  in  the  unusual  manner  ^roin 
of  a slowr  consumption.  The  affecting  circumstances  A;  M‘ 
of  his  death  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Thucy-  3505. 
Hides.  Some  of  his  elder  friends,  tike  first  people  of 
Athens,  attended  him  at  its  approach,  and  conceiving  B’ c- 
him,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  be  insensible  of  their 
conversation,  talked  freely  with  each  other  on  his  cha-  ° 
racier,  and  mentioned  several  circumstances  in  his  3^75 

praise.  The  dying  Pericles  suddenly  appeared  to  re-  ’ ' 

cover,  and  interrupted  them,  by  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  they  should  insist  upon  those  actions  of  his  ^9 
life  which  were  rather  vain-glorious  than  useful,  and 
in  which  fortune  had  so  large  a share,  whilst  they  had  pjjj  of 
forgotten  to  mention  the  greatest  feature  of  his  admi- 
mstration,  that  no  citizen  of  Athens  ever  had  cause  to 
pul  on  a mourning  garment  through  him.  Thcse-were 
the  last  words  of  this  great  Athenian. 

As  a Statesman  and  a warrior,  the  talents  of  reticles 
have  never  been  questioned ; as  a man  of  learning,  and 
a patron  of  the  Pine  Arts,  he  was  equally  eminent. 

Swayed  principally,  perhaps,  by  private  interest,  he 
appears  to  have  induced  his  Country  to  begin  a war 
fatal  in  its  issue;  but  tor  the  events  which  occurred 
after  his  deuth  he  cannot  be  thought  responsible,  and 
they  only  proved  that  the  man  who  advised  tlie  measure 
was  he  alone  who  was  capable  of  directing  it.  With 
the  literature  of  the  day  he  was  eminently  acquainted, 
from  his  early  studies  under  Anaxagoras ; and  an  anec- 
dote has  been  preserved  respecting  his  scientific  know- 
ledge. which  is  not  without  its  interest.  On  the  em- 
barkation of  a certain  naval  force,  commanded  by 
Pericle*,  the  pilot,  terrified  by  what  he  deemed  the 
unlucky  omen  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  prognosticated 
defeat  and  misfortune.  The  Chief,  perceiving  this  dis- 
may to  spread,  suddenly  pulled  off  his  cloak,  and,  muf- 
fling the  pilot’s  face  with  it,  asked  him  if  that  were 
terrible  and  disastrous?  *4  No,”  said  the  seaman. 

4‘  WThat  difference  then,”  said  Pericles,  “ do  you  make 
betwixt  one  darkness  and  the  other?  they  both  proceed 
from  a like  cause;  only  that  which  shades  the  sun  is  a 
larger  body  than  the  cloak  which  covers  your  eyes.” 

This  plain  remurk  aroused  the  spirits  of  the  pilot,  and  of 
the  crew,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  without  inter- 
ruption. The  friend  and  patron  of  Phidias,  he  won  the 
title  of  Olympius  from  his  magnificence  and  splendnur 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  But  these  great  and  shining  qualities 
were  sullied  by  prominent  vices.  Pericles  wus  sensual 
and  dissolute  in  his  pleasures,  vain-glnriuiis,  envious, 
and  devoid  of  integrity  in  his  politics,  and  frequently 
mean  and  selfish  in  domestic  life.  In  his  prosperity 
he  is  said  to  have  abandoned  Anaxagoras,  his  tutor, 
until  that  Philosopher,  in  despair,  took  the  resolution 
of  starving  himself  to  death.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed that,  although  he  wanted  the  firmer  virtues  of 
Aristides,  and  the  nobler  soul  of  Cimon,  Pericles  yet 
threw  a splendour  of  meretricious  greatness  about  bis 
very  vices,  and  exercised  the  power  with  which  he  was 
invested  with  moderation  and  with  great  dignity. 
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Di^npHy.  In  presenting  to  our  renders  such  details  as  are  to 
be  collected  respecting  the  Sculptors  ami  Fainter*  of 
ancient  Greece,  we  shall  nut  enter  into  a scientific  exa- 
mination of  the  Arts  of  design,  nor  pursue,  with  anti- 
quarian minuteness,  their  history.  These  objects  will 
be  most  properly  reserved  for  the  general  Essays  on 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  while  it  will  be  necessary 
here  only  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  embellishments 
of  life,  and  to  develope  their  principles  so  far  as  they 
have  been  affected  by  the  national  feelings  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  first  practiced,  or  have  in- 
fluenced and  moulded  the  character  of  mankind. 

Although  the  Fine  Arts  are  not  necessarily  progres- 
In fancy  of  give  after  they  have  attained  a certain  degree  of  exeel- 
the  ^rtt'  lence ; and  although,  after  they  have  become  the  modes 
of  the  developemetil  of  genius,  their  advances  are  sin- 
gularly rapid,  we  shall  find  their  first  hints  and  begin- 
nings rude,  and  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance,  even 
in  kind,  to  that  excellence  to  which  they  have  after- 
wards given  occasion.  Pointing  and  Sculpture  scarcely 
bore  any  appearance  of  Fine  Arts  until  long  after  their 
origin.  The  earliest  traces  we  can  discover  of  them 
have  reference,  indeed,  to  the  purposes  of  Religion,  to 
the  preservation  of  mystic  truths,  or  to  the  solemnities 
of  burial.  But  although  the  Arts  were  employed  on 
the  most  serious  and  interesting  occasions,  they  wer* 
not,  therefore,  productive  of  objects  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful or  grand.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  symbolical 
nature  they  assumed,  and  the  deep  thought  they  were 
intended  to  embody,  often  occasioned  the  completion 
of  monstrous  and  unshapely  forms.  So  long  as  na- 
tions are  destitute  of  a refined  and  delicate  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  harmonious,  the  representations  by 
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which  they  perpetuate  or  body  forth  the  ideas  of  their  The  early 
Superstition  or  Philosophy  will  in  themselves  be  merely  Sculptor* of 
grotesque,  if  not  harsh  and  revolting.  Even  the  most 
elevated  (ruths  will  give  occasion  to  the  most  hideous 
images,  if  a prcriouslr-formed  taste  do  not  provide  for 
them  elegant  and  graceful  memorials.  Thus  the  In 
dians  have  employed  a figure  with  three  heads  to  ex- 
press the  three  great  operations  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  Divinity — creation,  preservation,  and  destruction. 

Abstract  Truth,  however  noble,  will  not  become  visible 
in  the  form  of  beauty,  without  the  aid  of  a plastic  ima- 
gination to  trace  out  its  nice  resemblance  to  the  exqui- 
site in  the  material  world,  and  to  mould  images  which 
may  become  its  glorious  vehicles.  On  the  contrary, 
the  imaginative  faculties  triumph  by  lending  grace  to 
the  most  gloomy  views  of  humanity,  making  sorrow 
gentle,  affliction  heroic,  and  death  soft,  placid,  and  re- 
posing. Mortality,  so  often  personified  as  a ghastly 
spectre,  has  been  represented  under  the  most  beautiful 
forms — as  a pale,  but  lovely  female — as  a smiling  angel 
of  deliverance — and  by  a Poet  of  the  holiest  and  gentlest 
imagination,  as  “ a shadow  thrown  softly  and  lightly 
from  a passing  cloud.'* 

Wc  find  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  Arts  of  design  in  Arts  of 
the  remains  of  the  vast  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  design  in 
Babylon.  The  wonderful  buildings,  of  the  extent  of  Assyria  and 
which  we  read  so  much  that  borders  on  the  incredible  5 

in  the  accounts  of  their  Capital  cities,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  adorned  with  any  peculiar  taste,  but  were 
grand  rather  from  their  massiveness  and  apparent 
durability  than  from  the  character  of  their  ornaments 
or  the  exactness  of  their  proportions.  Even  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Painting  and  Sculp- 
3 K 
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Biography,  tu re  seem  to  have  made  very  insignificant  advances. 

That  rich  and  prodigious  monarchy,  with  all  its  stores 
From  of  wealth,  and  the  profusion  of  its  barbaric  mugni- 

a.  M.  ficeuce,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  small  Republics 
3004.  of  Greece,  as  truly  in  the  production  of  beauiilul  forms 

of  Art  as  in  deeds  of  military  prowess. 

1000  Far  richer  in  the  curious,  at  least,  if  not  in  thebeau- 
to  * tiful.  are  the  obscure  annals  of  Egyptian  Art.  The 
A.  m.  wisdom  of  that  wonderful  people  who  inhabited  the 
3604.  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile — tlie  ideas  of  the  Divinity  and 
— of  the  destinies  of  Man,  which  had  been  gathered  either 

b.  c.  by  tradition  from  the  sons  of  Noah  or  from  the  deep 

meditations  of  Sages — the  early  discoveries  of  the 
1° Egypt;  Astronomers,  and  the  wild  dreams  of  Magicians — and 
the  great  events  of  their  far-reaching  History,  were  all 
expressed  in  some  strange,  yet  appropriate  symbols, 
which  remained  the  objects  of  mjsterious  wonder  or 
of  superstitious  adoration  when  their  primitive  meaning 
was  forgotten.  These,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  any  ves- 
tiges of  their  form,  had  little  of  intrinsic  beauty.  The 
strong  and  vigorous  imaginations  of  the  elder  time 
impressed  the  stamp  of  reverence  on  the  most  uncouth, 
and  even  frightful  symbols,  and  required  no  grand  or 
harmonious  forms  to  inspire  veneration.  Rut,  perhaps, 
the  choicest  and  most  curious  of  Arts  in  Egypt  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  repositories  of  the  dead.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  popular  belief  that  the  spirit,  when  separated 
by  death  from  the  body,  previously  to  its  passing  into 
other  forms,  hovered  round  its  former  tenement  so  long 
as  it  could  be  preserved  from  corruption,  but  quitted 
it  as  soon  ns  it  was  reduced  to  dust.  Anxious,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  even  this  frail  and  partial  link  of  con- 
nection between  their  earthly  and  their  spiritual  nature, 
the  Egyptians  not  only  embalmed  their  dead,  with  a 
skill  which  is  now  lost  amidst  the  ravages  of  time,  but 
placed  them  in  costly  sepulchres,  arrayed  them  in  cu- 
rious vestments,  and  exerted  all  the  Arts  of  which  they 
were  possessed  to  adorn  and  dignify  their  last  abode. 
Their  corpses,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  the 
embulmers,  were  wrapped  in  costly  coverings,  on  which 
were  depicted  their  own  portraits  in  the  freshness  of 
life,  surrounded  often  with  the  emhtems  of  decay,  or 
representations  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  mortal 
part  was  for  Ages  to  be  preserved  entire.  These  were 
depicted  on  a chalky  kind  of  paste,  which  nt  once 
served  to  dress  and  adorn  the  corpse,  and  to  keep 
from  it  all  influence  of  the  air  from  without  by  which 
it  might  be  atlected.  Above  these  were  various  orna- 
ments and  devices — ribbons  nnd  fillets,  hieroglyphics! 
representations  and  ancient  figures  of  some  deep 
meaning,  with  a covering  of  linen  over  the  hrenst,  in 
various  folds,  on  which  emblematical  forms  were  painted. 
The  coffin  also,  enclosing  the  whole,  was  curiously 
carved  and  adorned  with  hierogiyphical  forms  expres- 
sive of  the  course  pursued  by  the  deceased  in  his  life- 
time, of  religious  rites,  or  of  philosophical  mysteries. 
Tiie  Arts  thus  employed  seem  to  have  been  known  even 
before  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrews.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
the  Egyptians  boasted  that  the  Art  of  Painting  had  been 
practised  among  them  for  six  thousand  years  before  it 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greeks;  and,  although  this 
assertion  was  manifestly  exaggerated  by  national  pride, 
it  may  serve  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  Art  was  of 
so  high  an  antiquity  that  no  vestige  remained  of  it* 
beginning  or  of  its  founders.  The  Patriarch  Jucob,  as 
we  are  informed  in  Holy  Writ,  was  embalmed  by  tha 


physicians ; and  of  his  pious  son  we  are  more  minutely  •“}* 
told,  that  **  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  into  a 
coffin  in  Egypt.”  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  hence  eon-  . — ^ _ « 
eluded,  that  all  the  Arts  of  adorning,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving the  dead,  were  then  practised  as  in  later  times ; 
but  we  may,  at  least,  discover  the  r early  traces  in  the 
concise  memorial  of  the  Hebrew  sojourners.  We  find, 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient  modes  of  interment, 
or  rather  of  preservation,  were  lost  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Cambyses,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3430, 
by  the  forcible  introduction  of  Persian  manners,  and  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Priesthood,  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Arts  of  burial  was  sacredly  confined.  All  the 
bodies,  therefore,  which  have  been  discovered  in  modern 
times  were  deposited  previously  to  this  early  period,  and 
have,  with  their  fantastic  but  significant  ornaments, 
withstood  the  desolations  of  Time,  to  which  the  mightiest 
structures  have  yielded.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  there  is  a nearer  approach  to  the  beautiful  in  the 
flowers  of  mortality  thus  surrounding  the  dead,  than  in 
any  other  relic  of  Egyptian  ingenuity  and  wisdom,  as 
though  the  mind  had  been  involuntarily  directed  to 
soothing  and  gentle  fancies,  by  the  tendernesses  and 
softening  recollections  which  the  instances  of  our  com- 
mon destiny  revive  within  ug. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  very  early  mention  of  Among  the 
graven  as  well  as  molten  images.  Of  the  latter  de-  Jewt. 
scription,  it  is  probable,  were  the  gods  of  Lahon  con- 
cealed by  Rachael,  and  the  idols  of  Terah.  We  have 
no  means,  even  of  conjecture,  as  to  the  decree  of 
symmetry  preserved  in  these  efforts  of  superstition, 
the  nature  of  the  moulds  in  which  they  were  cast, 
or  thi-  instruments  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  The 
children  of  Israel,  during  th<*ir  bondage  in  Egypt, 
doubtless  became  acquainted  with  the  Arts  then  in  use, 
which  were  not  exclusively  employed  in  the  services  of 
Religion  or  in  the  riles  of  burial.  In  the  wilderness, 
their  workmen  were  immediately  inspired  by  God  to 
complete  the  marvellous  symbols  of  his  worship,  and 
the  seat  which  lie  deigned  to  honour  with  his  imme- 
diate presence.  The  more  stately  and  gorgeous  Tem- 
ple of  Sol&mnn  also  was  built  after  the  pattern  pre- 
scribed to  David  by  Jehovah.  Thus  the  Arts  of  Archi- 
tecture and  of  Sculpture  derived,  in  a peculiar  manner, 
a right  to  be  regarded  as  divine ; but  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  the  works  thus  directed  by  the 
finger  of  Heaven  were,  in  themselves,  the  most  exqui- 
site productions  of  Art.  They  were  designed  for  loftier 
objects  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  material  beauty; 

— they  referred  to  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Hence 
grace  of  iorin  was  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  secret 
meaning,  or  rather  became  totally  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  vast  designs  of  Almighty  wisdom, 
which  the  ceremonials  were  intended  to  prefigure. 

Who  could  think  of  the  workmanship  of  the  ark,  or  the 
forms  of  the  cherubim,  when  the  glory  of  God  was  visibly 
resting  over  them  ? 

The  Arts  of  design,  with  other  ornaments  of  life,  were  Intradgo- 
doublless  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  early  settlers  lion  and 
from  Phauiicia  and  Egypt.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  of 

that  Sculpture  must  have  been  practised  in  the  Age  of 
Homer,  as  we  find  allusions  even  to  minute  nnd  curious  * 1 

workmanship  in  his  Poems.  Of  ibis  kind  the  mint  re- 
markable instance  is  the  description  of  the  silk  Id  of 
Achilles,  winch  some,  however,  have  considered  as 
an  interpolation  by  a mure  recent  bard.  Reference  is 
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Biography.  often  made  lo  the  embroidering1  of  fig-urea  in  tapestry, 
and  even  to  the  representation,  through  this  means,  of 
From  a whole  aeries  of  event*,  as  the  siege  and  destruction  of 

A- M-  Troy.  Shields  and  bucklers,  if  we  regard  the  testi- 

m»ny  of  the  Pbets,  were  constantly  adorned  with  va- 
— rimt*  figures  in  bas-relief,  even  in  the  Heroic  Ages. 

*•  c*  Virgil  represents  £neu  as  being  deeply  affected  by 

1000.  observing.  at  Carthage,  representations  of  the  fortunes 

of  his  Country  ; but  he  would  scarcely  have  suppressed 
4ffti  a beautiful  episode  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  manners  of  a remote  Age.  after  the  more  striking 
instances  in  which  be  has  ventured  to  deviate  from  au- 
400  Identic  History. 

*uu'  As  the  desire  of  bodying  forth  abstract  ideas  in 
aymlHilic  forms  tended  to  produce  scarcely  any  images 
but  those  of  deformity  among  the  Egyptians,  we  may 
probably  conjecture  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sculpture,  who  derived  all  the  principle*  of  their 
knowledge  from  Egy  pt,  were  retarded  by  similar  cun-***. 
In  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  wc  are  startled 
occasionally  by  mythical  representation*,  in  themselves, 
if  realized,  disgusting,  which  had  reference  to  philo- 
sophical views  of  the  Moral  or  Physical  world,  Bri- 
a re  1 is.  with  his  hundred  hands,  the  emblem  of  activity 
and  strength,— the  odious  fable  of  Saturn  devouring 
his  children,  by  which  it  was  intended  lo  shadow  forth 
the  perpetual  decay  and  renewal  of  the  foliage  and 
the  verdure,  by  the  constant  operation  of  nature, — the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  where  Jupiter  refers  to  a chain 
by  which  the  united  deities  could  not  drag  him  down, 
but  by  which  he  could  raise  them  to  Olympus,  which 
has  reference  to  the  mysterious  connection  that  links 
all  creatures  to  each  other,  and  the  universe  to  God,— 
and  that  in  which  Juno  is  reminded  how  she  was  once 
suspended  from  (he  firmament,  with  hands  hound  and 
weights  affixed  to  her  feet,  in  which  F.  Schlegel  sup- 
poses the  vaulted  covering  of  the  sky  to  be  personified, 
and  the  Poet  lo  refer  to  some  hieroglyphics  l curving 
in  one  of  the  Temples, — have  been  adduced,  by  the 
author  just  mentioned,  to  prove  that  symbolical  images 
are  hostile  to  the  beauty  of  imitative  representations.* 
They  will  also  serve  to  show  that  such  attempts  at 
mere  personification,  with  regard  only  to  philosophical 
purposes,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  plastic 
Arts  in  the  eatlievt  Ages  of  Greece.  But  the  genius 
of  that  happy  land  soon  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
It*  exquisite  facilities  were  rapidly  unfolded  into  the 
fullest  and  the  richest  bloom.  The  old  Mythology, 
in  so  fur  as  it  was  nigged  and  ungentle,  was  moulded 
into  beauty,  and  a soil  yet  roseate  hue  of  youth  dif- 
fused over  it.  A people  who  were  as  fitted  lo  enjoy 
as  they  were  lo  conquer — whose  eyes  were  ever  eager 
to  drink  in  new  loveliness — whose  ears  were  open 
to  the  most  delicate  of  creation's  harmonies — whose 
sense  of  delight  was  ever  unsated,  and  fresh  for  the 
reception  of  the  keen  and  shivering  raptures  which 
the  glorious  efforts  of  genius  were  capable  of  impart- 
ing— would  scarcely  be  satisfied  till  that  poetical  at- 
mosphere was  unsullied  from  which  they  imbibed  un- 
earthly joys.  In  Sophocles,  therefore,  whose  life  com- 
prised the  era  when  Grecian  freedom,  literature,  and 
Art  were  all  in  their  utmost  perfection,  we  do  not 
find  a single  image  which  breaks  the  harmony,  or 
even  unduly  raises  a single  emotion  to  the  injury  of 
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the  general  and  pervading  sentiment.  We  have  seen  Tba  early 
already  law  Poetry  became  the  pure  and  living  mirror  Sc^  ^r'’ 
of  the  statuary’s  Art,*  and  the  causes  which  thus  in- 
flue  need  the  creations  of  the  bard  even  more  directly  from 
incited  those  of  the  Sculptor.  Indeed  the  triumph  of  A M 
the  latter  was  more  complete,  because  Poetry,  in  be-  3004 

coming  allied  to  the  plastic,  Inst  in  perspective,  whi  e it  

gained  in  precision  ; but  Sculpture,  confined  in  its  very  H>  Cm 
nature  within  exact  boundaries,  obtained  the  most  1000. 
Splendid  and  undoubted  victory.  to 

The  Grecian  Sculptors  not  only  derived  the  highest  a.  m. 
advantages  from  a Religion  which  disposed  men  to  3604. 
embody  all  the  charms  of  nature  in  definite  forms,  and  — 
from  a cast  of  mind  requiring  for  enjoyment  (he  di*>  n.  C. 

ti  net  ness  of  beauty  rather  than  the  visionary  and  the  400. 

dim,  but  had  all  the  henefil  of  studying  the  human  A«lvai>- 
lrsme  in  its  most  perfect  freeness,  elegance,  and  grace. 

Not  only  were  the  Greeks  beautiful  by  nature,  but  the  , ... 
course  of  their  live*,  even  from  earliest  Infancy,  was 
calculated  to  improve  the  form.  Ttie  public  exercises 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  polished  manner  and  elevated 
attitude  of  a citizen  of  the  most  glorious  State  on  Earth, 
something  of  the  wild  and  airy  grace  of  an  lintmn 
bounding  in  the  chase,  or  of  a stag  delicately  pacing 
through  his  native  forests.  The  women,  although  too 
barbarously  confined  to  domestic  employment  to  excel 
in  the  expression  which  mind  alone  can  kindle  up  in 
the  features,  were  of  a high  and  pure  style  of  beauty, 
noble  in  outline,  glossy  and  ethereal  in  complexion,  and 
perfect  in  the  finishing.  The  materials  for  the  work- 
manship of  the  artist  were  of  the  most  appropriate  and 
beautiful  kind.  Earth  and  clay,  at  first  employed  in 
framing  stulues,  soon  gave  place  to  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  this  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  that  which 
was  veined  and  spotted,  and  to  jasper.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  artists  had  the  power  of  even  mingling  dif- 
ferent metals  to  produce  fine  and  delicate  shades,  and 
thus  to  assist  in  expressing  various  passions  and  senti- 
ments by  a diversity  or  odours. 

Admirable,  however,  as  the  models  which  nature  The  ideal 
afforded  to  the  Grecian  artists  were,  they  did  not  rest  Greek 
contented  with  taking  exact  representations  even  of  (he  Scullrture* 
most  august  or  beautiful  forms.  Their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  lay  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  visihle  in  the  world  of  external  nature, 
and  they  thought  and  brooded  over  the  IIjEA  of  per- 
fection in  shape,  which  they  found  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations, till  they  were  callable  of  presenting  it  palpably 
to  * enchant  the  world”  tor  ever.  Hence  their  nobleat 
product imis  have  given  intimations  of  a beauty  more 
complete  than  Nature  herself,  in  iIm  fairest  of  her  work*, 
has  supplied.  This  triumph  of  Art  is  one  of  the  most 
elriking  proofs  of  the  natural  immortality  of  Man — of 
the  high  origin  and  glorious  destiny  of  our  species. 

We  have  left  us  monuments  that  can  never  perish, 
which  show  that  in  the  human  soul  there  is  a sense  of 
loveliness  beyond  even  that  ev«*rywliere  exemplified 
in  the  wonderful  embellishments  of  this  our  material 
abode — that,  admirahly  a*  the  Eurth  and  the  human 
frame  are  constructed,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  Man  a 
reaching  forth  after  beauties  and  aublimitirs,  still  more 
astonishing  and  harmonious  than  are  to  be  found  in 
these  stupendous  works  ; and  that  so  for  is  our  nature 


* See  Homer  and  Hesiod,  p.  >21  j Tragic  Poet*  sf 
p,  233. 
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Biography.  from  partaking  only  of  the  qualities  of  matter  in  its 
gros-ser  seme,  that  it  lias  a power  of  forming  ami 
From  moulding  its  particles  into  symmetry  and  grace,  which 
A*  no  individual  object  of  nature  can  rival.  In  the  highest 
0004.  work*  of  Art,  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Him  who 
formed  the  soul  of  the  workman  are,  to  a philosophic 
®*  c*  contemplation,  more  signally  displayed  than  in  those 
ltjOO,  ||ri„gft  of  which  lie  is  the  more  immediate  author; 
lo  because  these  are  man  Testations  of  that  genius  which 
has  breathed  into  the  spirit,  and  which  evinces,  in 
all  its  aspirations,  a constant  struggle  towards  that  state 
which  shall  reveal  the  eternal  and  unfading  beauty  of 
•UiO*  ^>e  w^c^'  cvcn  *,ere»  catc^  occasional  glimpses. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  lo  the  personal  history  of  those 
artists  of  Greece,  whose  wonderful  achievements  have 
called  forth  the  preceding  reflections. 

DaJblua.  Dkdai.cs  is  the  first  name  we  meet  with  among  the 
Sculptors  of  Greece.  The  adventures  and  the  works 
attributed  to  him  are  so  marvellous,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  bow  far  any  statement  re- 
flecting him  is  worthy  of  reliance.  As  he  flourished 
in  the  remote  period  of  1000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  probable  that  his  inventions  so  astonished  the 
ignorant  spectators  of  their  effects,  that  they  believed 
hun  something  more  than  mortal,  and  readily  gave 
credit  to  every  wonderful  tale  related  concerning  him. 
We  arc  told  that  he  was  descended  from  Erect  hens. 
King  of  Athens.  From  the  intimatinna  which  can  be 
collected  respecting  his  works,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  they  were  distil  gtiishecl  by  peculiar 
symmetry  or  grace,  or,  indeed,  that  they  were  admirer  I 
for  any  of  those  peculiar  excellences  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Inter  si  vie  of  Grecian  Statuary.  He 
was  a mechanist  rather  than  a Sculptor — at  least  so  far 
as  the  latter  term  implies  a possession  of  the  loftier  in* 
spiralions  of  the  Art.  We  arc  not  told  of  the  monu- 
ments of  his  skill  as  exquisite  in  beauty  or  as  awful  in 
grandeur,  but  as  astonishing  from  the  curious  me- 
chanism by  which  they  were  constructed.  He  wus  less 
celebrated  as  the  framer  of  goddesses  and  of  heroes, 
than  as  the  contriver  of  moving  statues,  the  architect 
of  labyrinths,  and  the  inventor  of  wings.  He  is  aaid  to 
have  discovered  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  and  other 
important  instruments,  to  have  applied  glue  to  pur- 
poses of  building,  and  to  have  given  masts  ami  sails  to 
ships.  Il  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  all  those 
great  improvements  in  the  most  useful  Arts  were  made 
III  the  space  of  a single  life,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  as  the  Giceks  are  said  to  have  attributed 
the  acts  of  many  ancient  heroes  to  Hercules,  so  they 
have  ascribed  the  inventions  of  a train  of  artists  to  Die- 
dalus,  especially  as  wc  find  no  celebrated  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  plaslic  Arts  for  Ages  after  him.  The  de- 
tails given  of  iiis  life  are  evidently,  in  a great  measure, 
fabulous.  He  is  said  to  have  become  jealous  of  bis 
nephew,  who  seemed  fast  advancing  to  an  equality  with 
himself  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  putting  him  to  death  by  throwing  him 
from  a window.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  the  Areopagi,  at  Athens,  but  whether 
to  death  or  only  to  exile  authors  are  not  agreed.  In  cun- 
sequence  of  the  sentence,  however,  be  fled,  with  hi*  son 
leant?,  to  Crete,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Minos,  the  reigning  Prince,  and  was  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  favourite  Arts.  Heretic  erected  the  cele- 
brated Labyrinth,  which  afterwards  bccume  his  prison  ; 


for,  in  consequence  of  Ids  having  lent  assistance  to  the  7hc  m 
Queen.  Pasiphafi,  in  her  scaudalous  amours,  he  was 
confined  there,  with  his  son,  by  order  of  the  King.  He  v 
is  r-aid  to  have  effected  his  escape  from  thhi  place  by 
wings,  made  of  feathers  and  wax,  by  the  aid  of  which  A>  „ 

be,  together  with  Icarus,  took  flight  from  its  summit.  30<J4. 

The  latter,  soaring  too  near  the  sun,  found  bis  waxen  ’ 

pinions  melt,  and  fell  into  the  sea,  which,  from  his  u c 
deuth,  wus  denominated  Icarian,  But  Dsedulus,  more  100U. 
prudent,  arrived  in  safety  at  Cumsc,  where  he  erected  t0 
a temple,  and  thence  departed  to  Sicily.  In  this  island  a.  m. 
he  was  courteously  received  by  CocaUis,  King  of  part  3604. 
of  the  Country,  and  repaid  his  hospitality  by  adorning  — 
the  cities  w ith  his  works,  some  of  which  were  remaining  n.  c. 

in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  Minos,  in  the  mean  400. 

time,  resolved  that  the  object  of  his  revenge  should  not 
ultimately  escape  him,  and,  therefore,  commenced  war- 
like operations  against  C’oealus  lor  having  afforded  him 
an  asylum.  This  step  succeeded ; fur  the  Sicilian 
King,  afruid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  caused  his  guest  to 
be  muidered.  in  order  to  deliver  his  Kingdom  from  the 
imitendiug  danger.  The  fable  respecting  the  mode  of 
the  flight  of  Draiatus  from  Crete  has  been  explained 
to  signify,  that  he  escaped  by  means  of  a vessel  with 
sails,  which,  if  unused  before,  might,  in  that  Age,  well 
lie  regarded  as  a description  of  wings.  That  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  death  of  his  soil  is  manifestly  invented 
by  the  Poet*. 

It  appear*  thut  Dadaltts  wrought,  for  the  most  part, 
in  wood,  lie  seems,  however,  to  have  occasionally 
mode  use  of  metals,  which  were  employed  as  materials 
of  Sculpture  in  very  early  periods.  Pliny  inform*  us 
that  he  left  two  brazen  figures  of  youths  drying  them- 
selves after  bathing.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
quicksilver  into  the  cavities  of  some  of  hit  images,  so 
ns  to  cause  them  to  assume  grotesque  motion*  and 
attitudes,  which  would,  of  course,  be  attributed,  by 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  artifice,  to 
supernatural  powers.  1 1 appears  that,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  there  were  works  ascribed  to  Dmdalus 
in  existence.  A noble  portico  to  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis  was  shown  a*  his  workmanship.  Pausa- 
nias  affirms  that  nine  of  his  pieces  were  remaining  in 
Greece  in  his  age,  which  were  rude  and  destitute  of 
grace,  but  hud  an  impress  of  divinity  upon  them.  The 
chief  of  these  seems  to  have  been  a wooden  Hercules, 
which  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Pnusanias.  As  there 
ore  several  small  bronzes  now  in  existence  which  repre- 
sent this  hero,  with  every  appearance  of  the  rudeness 
of  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be 
copied  from  this  old  relic  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian 
Sculptors.  A chorus,  in  white  stone,  of  youths  and  girl* 
dancing  hand  in  hand,  was  alleged  by  the  Gnossiatis, 
who  possessed  it,  to  be  his  work,  and  the  same  is  men- 
tioned in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Eridseu*, 
his  pupil,  inode  a statue  of  Minerva,  which  Pautattias 
saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

After  Dedahis  and  Endwus,  scarcely  any  celebrated  l)!jK*mts 
name  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  Art  fora  very  M»d  Scyllk 
tong  period.  At  length,  Dip(Cml’»  and  Scyllik.  both 
natives  of  Crete,  in  the  year  before  Christ  776,  are 
said  first  to  have  executed  work*  in  marble.  Before 
this  time,  statue*  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of 
clay  or  of  wood,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Ancients 
had  previously  made  use  of  more  costly  materials. 

Daedalus,  we  hate  seen,  sometimes  wrought  in  brass, 
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and  even  in  stone ; and  from  the  Odyssey  it  is  certain* 
that,  at  least  in  the  Age  of  Homer,  men  had  begun  to 
carve  out  ornaments  in  ivory.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
plastic  Arts  seem  to  lmve  made  very  little  progress  to- 
ward* perfection.  All  the  first  statues  had  the  air  of 
savage  nature : the  limbs  appeared  muscular  and  turgid, 
the  loin*  narrow,  the  lips  thin,  the  eyes  small,  the 
chin  pointed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turned  upwards, 
and  the  lower  limbs  in  an  advanced  position;  but  the 
whole  animated  with  a kind  of  wild  and  rude  energy, 
the  expression  of  bodily  power  and  a resolute  uncul- 
tivated spirit.  Many  of  these  indications  of  the  infancy 
of  (he  Art  Mem  to  have  market!  the  productions  of  the 
first  artificers  in  marble.  The  figures  were  of  the  same 
rude  cast,  the  draperies  fell  in  perpendicular  folds,  and 
the  whole  appeared  destitute  of  ease;  but  there  was 
great  ninety  observed  in  the  finishing  of  particular  parts, 
especially  of  the  curls  or  knots,  in  which  it  wa*  usual 
to  represent  the  hair  as  confined.  Dqxeuns  and  Scyllis 
went  to  Sicyon.  to  exercise  their  Art,  as  that  place  was 
the  great  workshop  of  Greece.  Here  they  were  em- 
ployed in  framing  images  of  the  gods  for  the  ornament 
of  the  public  Temples ; but,  after  they  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  they  disputed  with  the  magistrates 
who  employed  them  respecting  the  terms  of  their  re- 
muneration. and  consequently  leil  the  statues  unfinished, 
and  repaired  to  Klolia.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sicyon 
was  afflicted  with  famine,  and  the  people  sought  ad- 
vice from  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delpbos,  as  (o  the 
means  they  should  use  to  avert  their  fate.  They  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  Dip  am  us  and  Scyllis  must  Finish 
the  images  which  had  been  begun,  and  they  imme- 
diately scut  entreaties  to  the  artists  for  aid,  offering 
them  the  most  liberal  remuneration  if  they  would  help 
them.  Thu*  incited,  they  returned  and  completed  the 
statues  of  Apollo,  Diuun,  Hercules,  nml  Minerva;  the 
last  of  which  was  afterward*  struck  by  lightning.  It 
is  said,  by  Pliny,  that  the  works  of  Dipumus  abounded 
in  Ainhracia,  Argos,  and  Clcoue,  “ in  which  cities  a man 
could  not  see  a corner  without  them.” 

At  the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  time  of  Di- 
pccnus  and  Scyllis,  Bn  pal  us  and  Anthemius,  brothers, 
of  the  Isle  of  Chins,  became  cclehraieJ  for  their  work- 
manship in  marble.  They  seem  to  have  descended 
from  a family  of  Sculptors,  as  their  great-grandfather 
Melos,  their  grandfather  Midades.  and  their  father 
Anthermus,  all  practised  the  same  Art.  Of  their  ances- 
tors we  know  nothing  but  the  names.  The  brothers 
seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  wrought  in  concert, 
and  to  have  succeeded  in  framing  many  celebrated 
statue*.  Among  their  joint  productions  was  a ludicrous 
representation  of  a contemporary  Poet,  Hippnnax,  who 
was  greatly  deformed  in  his  person,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  revenged  the  insult  by  so  bitter  n satire  on  the 
caricaturists,  that  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by 
hanging  themselves  in  vexation.  But  the  account 
given  of  these  artists  by  Pliny  disproves  the  story  of 
this  tragical  catastrophe,  a*  he  represents  them  ns  not 
only  surviving  the  attack  of  their  poetical  foe,  but  as 
subsequently  employed  in  framing  several  famous 
pieces  of  statuary.  One  of  these  was  a figure  of  Diana, 
in  the  Temple  of  Chios,  which,  being  placed  in  a very 
elevated  position,  seemed  to  wear  a frowning  aspect 
to  those  whn  were  entering,  and  to  smile  on  those  who 
were  quitting  the  portal.  These  statuaries  appear  to 
have  formed  a high  estimate  of  their  ow  n and  of  their 


father's  skill ; for  they  placed  inscriptions  on  numerous  The  early 
pieces  of  their  workmanship,  in  Delos  and  islands  ad-  Sculptor* of 
jftcent  to  Chios,  intimating  that  Chios  was  not  only  Gl*ee«- 
remarkable  for  its  vine*,  which  yielded  fruit  of  peculiar 
excellence,  but  for  Anthermus  and  his  sons  who  made  A‘u;n 
so  many  beautiful  and  curious  images.  They  wrought,  „ * 

for  the  most  part,  in  Parian  marble.  It  is  said  that,  in  

cutting  asunder  this  substance  in  the  quarry,  a perfect 
image,  a*  of  Silenus,  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  i”  up’ 
ancient  workmen.  Dupalus,  however,  framed  statues  t(J  ' 
in  gold  of  the  Graces,  which  were  placed  in  the  Temple  A M 
of  Nemesis,  at  Smyrna.  At  Jasius,  a Diana  wav  ex-  3(304. 

hibited  which  was  (he  wurkmanship  of  the  brothers.  

Some  of  their  works  were  in  the  possession  of  Attains,  B 
and  others  were  placed  at  Home,  an  the  Palatine  hill,  400] 
where  they  adorned  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

After  these  Sculptors,  a long  and  dreary  interval  Pbiiibi 
occurs  in  the  History  of  the  Art.  We  are  unable  and  his 
to  trace  its  slow  progress  until  that  period  when  a Schw»k 
single  mighty  genius  not  only  nos  able  infinitely  to 
surpass  all  that  wii  dune  before  him,  but  la  rata  a the 
Art  itself  to  a height  of  which  his  predecessors  could 
have  entertained  no  conception.  Indeed  Phidias,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  not  only  by  his  fame 
eclipsed  the  faint  glimmerings  of  renown  winch  attended 
the  names  of  those  who  preceded  him,  but  rendered 
all  inquiry  into  their  exertions  matter  rather  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity  than  of  philosophical  investigation. 

He  was  the  .Eschylus  of  the  plastic  Arts.  Like  the 
great  Tragedian,  if  he  did  not  actually  invent  lib  Art,  he 
first  discovered  in  it  capabilities  for  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  mental  sublimity,  and  made  it  a vehicle  for  the 
devclopemenl  of  the  noblest  ideas  and  loftiest  concep- 
tions. Ilis  forerunners  appear  to  have  done  little  more 
than  to  have  framed  the  weapons,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  was  able  to  manifest  the  must  awe-breathing  sub- 
limity of  thought  which  human  skill  ha*  been  able 
to  embody  in  definite  and  circumscribed  form*. 

This  wonderful  artist  flourished  about  450  year*  Genius  at 
before  the  Christian  era,  at  Athens.  Nothing  authentic  Phidias, 
is  related  respecting  his*  early  days.  Wc  find  him 
exerting  hi*  Art  at  the  time  when  Grecian  freedom 
was  in  its  freshest  bloom,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  invader*.  It  is  said  that  he  first  practised 
the  Art  of  a painter,  and  probably  derived  from  this 
circumstance  that  nice  judgment  respecting  fflid  for 
which  he  was  afterward*  conspicuous.  11c  brought 
indeed  to  his  profession  n knowledge  of  all  the  finer 
part*  of  Science  which  could  tend  to  dignify  and 
enhance  it.  With  the  most  exquisite  harmonies  of 
Poetry,  and  the  most  gorgeous  fictions  of  Mythology, 
he  wa*  no  less  familiar  than  with  Geometry,  Optics, 
and  History.  From  Homer,  whose  Works  he  must 
have  deeply  studied,  he  drew  those  images  of  great- 
ness which  he  afterwards  moulded  in  earthly  materials 
with  a kindred  spirit.  His  skill  in  Optics  is  attested 
by  a curious  circumstance  in  his  life.  It  was  in- 
tended to  place  a statue  of  Minerva  on  a column  of 
great  height;  and  both  Phidias  and  a contemporary 
artist,  named  Akamenes,  were  employed  in  framing 
images  for  the  purpose,  the  beat  of  which  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  citizens.  On  inspection,  the  preference 
was  universally  given  to  the  work  of  the  latter,  which 
appeared  neatly  and  elegantly  finished,  while  that  of 
the  former  appeared  rude  and  sketchy,  with  coarse 
and  ill-proportioned  features.  When,  however,  at  the 
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Biography,  request  of  Phidias,  the  two  statues  were  successively 
^*v— — ' exhibited  on  the  elevation  for  which  they  were  destined, 
from  aj|  the  minute  beauties  of  his  rival's  work  disappeared, 
A*  v*  together  with  the  seeming  defects  in  his  own,  and  that 

3004.  image,  which  wos  before  despised,  seemed  perfect  in  its 

9.  c.  proportions,  and  was  surveyed  with  delight  and  wonder. 
1000.  The  g*nius  of  Phidias  was  highly,  if  not  duly,  up- 
to  predated  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  employed  in 

A.  u.  the  delightful  office  of  forming  a statue  from  a block  of 

3004.  marble  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians  after  the 
— Battle  of  Marathon,  which  they  had  brought  with  ihem 
us  materials  for  a trophy  of  the  victory  they  anticipated 
Work*  of  65  certtt’n*  t^,e  lri,c  sP*r't  of  a Greek,  he  framed 
Phidias.  hence  a most  animated  figure  of  Nemesis,  the  goddess  of 
vengeance,  in  commemoration  of  that  disgraceful  over- 
throw with  which  the  impious  attacks  on  freedom  had 
been  so  gallantly  visited.  From  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  same  invaders,  he  also  made  a statue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Platseans,  the  body  of  which  was  formed  of 
gilded  wood,  and  the  face,  hands  and  feet  of  the 
marble  dug  from  the  Pentelic  hill  in  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  by  a singular  felicity  not 
often  accorded  to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  Phidias, 
was  the  coincidence,  in  point  of  the  time  of  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  talents,  with  the  munificent  administration 
of  Pericles.  The  city  of  Athens  having  been,  in  a great 
measure,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  the  opportunity 
was  eagerly  seized  by  this  magnificent  projector,  of 
adorning  it  with  far  more  splendid  edifices  than  those 
which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  in- 
vaders. Intent  on  this  great  nalional  design,  he  saw 
with  eagerness,  in  the  genius  of  Phidias,  the  means  of 
giving  form,  shape,  and  completeness  to  the  most 
glorious  of  his  conceptions.  He  accordingly  appointed 
this  great  Sculptor  the  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
public  works  then  in  progress,  both  of  Architecture  and 
statuary;  and  well,  indeed,  did  the  event  unction  his 
choice.  The  buildings  reared  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias,  though  finished  within  a short  period,  seemed 
built  for  Ages;  and,  as  observed  by  Plutarch,  had  the 
venerable  air  of  antiquity  when  newly  completed,  and 
retained  all  the  freshness  of  youth  after  they  had  stood 
for  centuries. 

The  Put  ha  Of  these  works  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Temple  of 
doe).  Minerva — the  guardian  deity  of  Athens — which  was 

built  in  the  Acropolis.  This  edifice  had  been  previously 
called  the  Hecatmnpedoo,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  measured  a hundred  feet  square;  but,  after  it 
was  rebuilt,  was  denominated  the  Parthenon , being  now 
of  much  larger  dimensions. 

Plutarch,  after  staling  that  Phidias  was  appointed 
to  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  public  works, 
inform*  us  that  the  Temple  of  the  Parthenon  was  re- 
built by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  He  further  states, 
that  the  long  wall  of  the  city,  which  Socrates  says  he 
heard  Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  built  by  the 
former  of  those  Architects.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
by  some  that  Phidias  had  no  personal  or  immediate 
concern  in  any  parts  of  the  workmanship,  but  that  he 
is  excludes!  from  a share  in  the  work  of  Sculpture  by 
the  express  language  of  Plutarch.  This  inference, 
however,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  the  text,  and  is 
contrary  to  other  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  pmfes- 
s ons  of  statuary  and  Architect  were  frequently  united 
in  Greece,  especially  in  the  earlier  times;  but  it  is 


exceedingly  singular  that,  hail  this  been  the  case  with  Thv  eoly 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  and  especially  had  they  been  &u»|rtott uf 
the  authors  of  works  so  exquisite  as  those  which 
adorned  the  Parthenon,  their  names  should  never  have 
been  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  celebrated  Sculp-  *tvm 

tors  of  the  Age  of  Phidius.  Ictinus  seems  to  have  A' 

attained  a higher  eminence  in  his  Art  than  Callicmies, 
and  was  employed  in  constructing  the  Temple  of  Phy-  n.  c. 
galia  while  his  contemporary  builder  was  engaged  in  loop, 

raising  the  wall  of  Athens,  a work  necessarily  of  much  to 

more  massiveness  than  taste.  The  marble*  of  the  *. 
Phygalian  temple  have  been  regarded  by  the  most  3604. 
competent  judges  as  inferior  to  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ^qq* 
are  probably  executed  by  a different  hand.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Ictinus  framed  even  these ; and, 
therefore,  no  inference  can  hence  he  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  that  he  completed  those  which  adorned 
the  Temple  of  Minerva.  It  cannot,  however,  for  a mo* 
ipent  be  supposed  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the  latter 
edifice  were  entirely  the  workmanship  of  Phidias.  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  formed  the  designs  for  the 
whole : that  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  carrier!  into  effect 
the  architectural  part  of  ihem;  and  that  A I came  lies 
and  others,  his  pupils  and  contemporaries,  executed  the 
larger  part  of  the  Sculpture,  while  he  occasionally 
touched  and  finished  the  more  important  figure*,  and 
overlooked  the  process  by  which  his  noble  conceptions 
were  embodied  and  rendered  immortal. 

All  writers  agree  in  regarding  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
which  wus  erected  within  the  Temple,  as  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  Phidias.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  his  works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  at  Elis.  Independently  of  the  workmanship, 
it  was  of  noble  dimensions  and  of  the  most  costly 
materials.  It  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet 
in  height,  and  formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  being  most 
probably  composed  originally  of  the  former,  and  over- 
laid, at  least  in  parts,  by  the  latter.  The  goddess 
was  represented  in  a noble  attitude,  erect,  clothed  in 
a tunic  reaching  to  the  feet.  In  her  hand  she  bran- 
dished a spear,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buckler  and 
a dragon,  of  admirable  execution,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Ericlhonius.  On  the  middle  of  her  helmet  a 
sphynx  was  carved,  and  on  each  of  its  side*  a griffin. 

On  the  wgis  were  displayed  a Medusa’s  head  and  a 
figure  of  Victory.  This  work  was  not  only  grand  and 
striking  in  itself,  but  container!  on  its  various  parts 
curious  specimens  of  minute  sculpture  in  bas-relief, 
which  Phidias  is  said  to  have  brought  to  perfection. 

On  the  convex  part  of  the  shield  was  represented  the 
contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons — on  its 
concave  the  Battle  of  the  giants  and  the  gods— the 
slippers  were  carved  with  views  of  the  fight  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha*  — and  on  the  base  was 
figured  out  the  fable  of  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with 
images  of  twenty  deities.  Cicero,  Pliny.  Plutarch. 

Pansanias,  and  other  illustrious  writers  of  antiquity,  in 
whose  times  this  noble  piece  of  workmanship  w«*  in 
existence,  speak  of  it  with  unqualified  rapture.  After 
the  execution  of  such  a statue,  the  artist  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  repose  at  Athens.  The  fiatleri ng  envy 
and  hatred,  which  almost  uniformly  attested  excellence 
in  that  city,  speedily  ottacked  him.  He  was  cltar^cd 
by  Menou,  one  of  his  pupils,  or  workmen,  with  liavmti 
embezzled  pari  of  the  forty-four  talents  of  guld  with 
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which  he  had  been  furnished  to  decorate  the  statue  of 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  Bui  Pericles,  having  fore- 
seen tlte  danger  to  which  his  superiority  would  expose 
him,  had  advised  him  so  to  employ  the  gold,  that  it 
might  readily  he  separated  from  its  place ; and,  on  its 
being  taken  down  and  weighed,  it  was  found  perfectly 
entire.  (See  Pebici.es.)  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
charge  with  which  Phidias  had  to  contend.  According  to 
Plutarch,  he  hud  engraven  Ilia  name  on  the  statue  in  the 
Parthenon  ; but  Cicero  informa  us,  that,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  inscribe  his  name  upon  its  base,  he  introduced 
his  own  figure  among  the  decorations  of  the  shield,  [t 
appears,  indeed,  from  Plutarch’s  Lfe  of  Pericles , that 
he  carved  his  own  figure  and  that  of  hia  munificent 
patron  on  the  shield,  representing  the  former  na  an  old 
man,  bald  headed,  lifting  a stone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  the  latter  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  so  raising 
his  arm,  to  throw  u javelin,  that  part  of  hia  face  was 
hidden.  This  circumstance  was  brought  forward  as  a 
serious  accusation  against  him,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died,  as  some  suppoved,  a natural  death,  hut, 
us  others  conceived,  by  poison.  At  least,  the  latter 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  those  who  wished  to  throw 
odium  on  Pericles,  by  causing  it  to  be  suspected  that 
this  event  was  accomplished  by  his  connivance.  The 
whole  story,  however,  appears,  from  the  greater  num- 
ber of  authorities,  to  be  founded  in  mistake,  and  from 
these  it  seems  that  the  artist  withdrew,  in  disgust,  to 
Elis,  where  he  framed  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Mcnon, 
his  base  accuser,  was  exempted  from  taxes  by  a public 
decree,  and  the  Generals  of  the  Republic  were  ordered  to 
afTord  him  their  especial  protection.  The  conduct  of  the 
Athenians  on  this  occasion,  although  it  admits  of  no 
excuse,  may  be  explained,  in  some  degree,  on  the  sup- 
position that  their  envy  of  surpassing  genius  and 
success  was  heightened  by  their  disposition  to  extend 
to  Phidias  part  of  that  odium  which  at  one  period  fell 
on  Pericles.  Indeed,  the  artist  had  been  previously 
accused  of  suffering  his  house  to  be  made  the  scene  of 
the  debaucheries  of  his  patron  ; — though,  for  the  honour 
of  genius,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charge  was  desti- 
ute  of  foundation. 

Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  the  ingratitude  of 
his  Countrymen,  Phidias  laboured  to  surpass  the  greatest 
works  with  which  he  had  adurned  Athens.  With  this 
view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympias  for  the 
Elea tw,  and  completely  succeeded  even  in  excelling  hia 
own  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  Lucian  informs  us 
that,  in  order  to  render  this  work  as  perfect  in  detail 
as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and  outline,  he  exposed 
it,  while  in  progress,  to  the  public  view,  and,  concealing 
himself  near  it,  heard  every  criticism  made  by  the 
spectators,  and  profited  by  every  suggestion  which  he 
considered  os  useful.  This  statue  was  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  is  represented,  in  the  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  those  who  saw  it,  as  embodying  the  sublime 
picture  which  Homer  has  given  of  the  monarch  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  when  the  artist  him- 
self was  asked  whence  he  had  derived  the  idea  of  this 
his  grand  effort,  he  replied  by  reciting  the  verses  of 
the  Poet,  in  which  he  represents  the  Divinity  as  assent- 
ing to  the  request  of  Thetis  : 


ril  Mi  HMMwn  iv  iff lirr  wmi 
•Afrtfirmj  >’  £«JV«i  i rwM*>ro  *»«*  r,( 

K{«rK  •#'  it***  TM  )'  'Ut.urn. 

MuUL  A.  517, 


Never  was  bard  illustrated  by  so  noble  a commentary  ! The 
Of  this  mighty  work  Patisanius  has  left  us.  fortunately,  s<^1Ptor*  *f 
a minute  description.  It  represented  Jupiter  as  seated  . * . 
on  his  throne,  which  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory;  his  From 
brows  surrounded  w ith  a crown  of  olive  ; his  right  At  M 

hand  holding  a figure  of  Victory,  of  ivory  and  gold,  8004. 

bearing  a small  fillet;  his  left  wielding  the  sceptre,  on  __ 
the  top  of  which  was  the  golden  eagle ; his  robe  of  b c 
massive  gold,  curiously  wrought  with  various  figures,  1(100. 
especially  of  lilies;  and  his  sandals  of  gold.  The  to 
throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious  materials — a.  m. 

ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  adorned  with  various  3604. 

pieces  of  sculpture.  In  the  front  of  the  throne  was  a 

representation  of  the  Sphyix  carrying  of  the  Theban  b.  c. 
youths;  beneath  these,  that  of  the  fate  of  Niobc  and  400. 
her  children  ; and  on  the  frame,  joining  the  feet,  the 
contest  of  Hercules  with  the  Amazons,  embracing 
twenty. nun-  figures,  among  which  was  one  intended  to 
represent  Theseus.  On  the  hinder  feet  of  the  throne 
were  four  Victories,  as  trending  in  the  dance.  On  the 
back  of  the  throne,  above  the  head  of  the  Divinity, 
were  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces  ; and  on  the 
neat,  Theseus  warring  with  the  Amazons,  and  lions  of 
gold.  Its  base,  which  was  of  gold,  represented  various 
groups  of  the  Divinities,  among  which  were  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  with  the  Graces  leading  on  Mercury  and 
Vesta;  Cupid  receiving  Venn*  from  the  aea;  Apollo 
with  Diana;  Minerva  with  Hercules;  and,  below  these, 

Neptune,  and  the  Moon  in  her  chariot.  The  whole 
was  encircled  by  a wall,  on  which  were  painted  various 
grand  and  mythical  Pictures  by  Pancnus,  the  brother 
of  Phidias.  On  the  base  of  the  statue,  as  if  in  re- 
proach of  the  Athenian  jealousies,  was  the  inscription — 

Phidiat,  the  Athenian*  the  ton  of  Charmidcs,  made  me. 

Of  the  whole  work  Quinctilian  observes,  that  it  even 
added  new  feelings  to  the  Religinn  of  Greece : rjus 
pulchritudo  adj reuse  ah  quid  ttiam  receptee  religioni 
videtur , adeo  mojeataa  opens  drum  eequavit.  It,  was 
confessedly  without  a rival  in  ancient  times,  all  writers 
speaking  of  it  as  a work  which  none  would  dare  even  to 
imitate.  The  Temple  prepared  for  its  reception  seems 
to  have  l*en  not  unworthy  of  the  work.  It  was  built 
in  the  Doric  style,  by  Libon,  an  Elean.  In  the  front 
pediment  was  a representation  of  the  contest  in  the 
chtiriot-racc  lietweeu  Pelops  and  Oenomatis;  on  the 
bock,  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithoe,  with  the 
nuptials  of  PirilhoOs ; and  in  the  interior  were  many 
works  of  Alcatnenes,  depicting  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

With  this,  his  masterpiece,  the  great  artist  finished  his 
labours.  The  manner  of  his  death,  if  the  account  of 
Plutarch  be  rejected,  is  altogether  unknown.  The 
place  at  Elis  in  which  he  had  wrought  was  long  after 
preserved  with  care,  and  vis:ted  by  travellers  with  deep 
veneration  ; and  the  Gleans,  grateful  for  the  honour 
which  he  had  conferred  on  their  Country,  gave  a per- 
petual salary  to  hia  descendants,  on  condition  that 
they  should  preserve  the  work  they  so  highly  valued 
from  every  description  of  injury. 

Besides  these  most  celebrated  works  of  Phidias,  sc-  Other 
vcral  very  distinguished  compositions  are  mentioned  by  statue*  of 
ancient  writers.  He  made  a statue  of  Minervu,  in  brass,  Hmhas. 
so  beautiful  that  it  was  regularly  named  by  the  distin- 
guishing epithet  of  lie  also  formed 

another  image  of  the  same  goddess,  which  vEmiliua 
Paulus  dedicated  ill  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Rome. 

A figure  of  a key-bearer,  two  images  in  cloaks  or 
mantles,  and  a naked  Colossus,  were  also  attributed 
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to  him.  He  framed  likewise  a figure  of  an  Amazon, 
• ^ - i ' called  Eucnemon,  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  leg. 

From  A doubt  has  been  rinsed  by  some  whether  Phidias  ever 

a.  m.  wrought  in  marble  : but  there  seems  little  reason  for 

3004.  this  surmise,  for  Pliny  not  only  expressly  numbers  him 

"*  among  the  gravers  in  marble,  but  represents  him  as 

1000  having  been  the  Sculptor  of  a celebrated  statue  of 

(o  * Venus  in  the  Forum  of  Oclavig,  at  Rome.  It  is  us- 

A.  m serted  also,  by  the  same  authority,  that  he  was  (Lie  in- 

3604  structor  of  Alcamencs.  whose  works  in  murhle  were 

— exceedingly  numerous  at  Athens,  and  were  supposed  to 

b.  c.  have  been,  in  many  instances,  touched  with  the  hand  of 

400.  |Jie  great  master. 

Phidias  appears  to  huve  been  the  first  Sculptor  who 
raised  his  works  to  the  ideal.  Cicero  philosophically 
eulogizes  him  for  this  excellence,  by  which,  in  reality, 
he  raised  Sculpture  almost  from  a mechunical  drudgery 
to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  most  exalted  Poetry,  and 
even  to  mould  and  influence  the  national  Imagination 
of  Greece : Vhidiat  turn  facerrt  Jem*  formam  aut 
Minerva,  non  conlemplubatur  alii] ru  m a quo  tinultlu- 
dtrirm  ducerel : ted  iptiut  in  tnente  intidtbal  specie* 
pulcfintudtni > eximia  queedam , quam  inlucnt , in  caqus 
defiru * ad  illiu * similUudinem  arlem  el  animum  dtri- 
gebat. — C'ic.  de  Oral.  9.  In  the  whole  character  of 
his  works,  Phidias  seems  to  have  bom;  a striking  re- 
semblance  to  A2*chyhis,  which  is  observed  by  W.  A. 
Schlegcl.  Like  the  boldest  of  the  Tragic  Poets,  he 
not  only  formed  the  vastest  conceptions,  but  chose  for 
his  groundwork  the  grandest  materials.  Like  him, 
also,  he  excelled  rather  in  the  representation  of  gods 
than  of  men,  and  threw  all  his  conceptions  at  a vast 
distance  from  the  world  of  ordinary  existence.  The 
repose  of  his  figures  was  that  of  conscious  omnipotence. 
He  aimed  not  at  expressing  the  passions  of  humanity, 
or  at  exhibiting  the  charms  of  beauty  in  motion,  but 
directed  all  his  exertions  to  the  embodying  ideas  of 
the  sternest  grandeur.  His  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  elder  time — the  dark  tales 
of  old  gigantic  strength — the  feelings  of  a power  and 
a glory  departed.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  Ages  long 
before  his  era,  to  transmit  it  to  generations  after  him 
by  the  most  durable  nf  earthly  memorials. 

Alrameiux  The  principal  Sculptors  of  the  Age  of  Phidias  or 
rather  of  the  eurl'er  part  of  it,  whom  it  is  probable  he 
employed  in  adorning  the  public  works  at  Athens, 
were  Alcamenes.  Agoracritus,  Critias,  Nestocles,  and 
Hegias.  There  are,  however,  occasional  inconsistencies 
in  the  accounts  given  bv  Pliny  respecting  the  precise 
time  when  some  of  these  flourished  ; as,  although  he  ex- 
pressly makes  Akamenes  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Age  of  Phidias,  he  represents  him  as  having 
hern  his  pupil,  and  hence  draws  an  inference  that 
Phidias  wrought  in  marble.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be 
the  same  Alcamencs  whom  Phidias  overcame  in  the 
contest  by  his  superior  skill  in  Optics,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, the  circumstance  will  tend  to  shake  the  assertion 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  his  adversary,  although  made 
so  positively  by  Pliny.  For  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  circumstance  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  the  career  of  Phidias,  before  his  genius  had  been 
fully  developed,  and  certainly  before  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  all  the  public  works  by  Pericles.  Hence 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  he  had  completed  the 
instruction  of  a disciple,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  competition  with  himself,  or  that,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  neglected  to  imparl  to  him  that  portion 


of  his  knowledge  which  related  to  the  alteration  in  the  The  early 
appearance  of  objects  which  distunce  and  position  pro- 
duce.  It  appears,  however,  from  every  authority,  that  v ********  m 
Alcamciie*  was  oue  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
content poraries  of  Phidias.  We  have  seen  that  part  A M 

of  the  decorations  in  the  Temple  al  Eli*.  so  renowned  3004 

as  continuing  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  wa  from  the  hand  * 

of  this  artist.  His  most  celebrated  w«.ik  was  a statue  Jl-  c* 
of  Venus,  called  Aphrodite,  which  was  placed  with*  Hold- 
out the  walls  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  which  Phidias  lo 

is  supposed  to  have  given  the  finishing  touch.  Resides  A*  M* 

bis  works  in  marble,  he  also  made  a Puntliuion,  in  8604. 

brass,  which  was  called  Eucrinoinenos.  As  we  aie  a,  c. 

told  by  Pliny  that  a great  number  of  his  works  was  400. 

remaining  ill  Athens,  it  is  very  probable  that  lie  had  a 
large  share  in  adorning  the  Parthenon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Phidias. 

Agoracritus  was.  according  to  Pliny,  a pupil  of 
Phidias,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  master,  who 
carried  his  affection  for  him  so  far.  as  to  allow  some  of 
his  own  pieces  to  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  his 
favoured  disciple.  He  was  a Parian  by  birth,  and 
wrought  in  the  marble  for  which  his  native  island  was 
famous.  He  had  a contest  with  Alcainenes,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Pliny  as  having  been  his  fellow-pupil. 

Each  of  them  endeavoured  to  produce  the  most  excel- 
lent statue  of  Venus,  and  the  latter  was  declared  to  be 
successful— not  on  account  of  the  real  superiority  of  his 
work,  but  because  the  Athenians  chose  to  favour  their 
own  citixen  rather  than  a native  of  Paros.  Indignant 
at  the  result,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  is  said,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  statue  made  on  the  occasion,  to  huve 
annexed  to  the  sale  the  condition  that  it  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  city  of  Athens.  In  further  revenge,  he 
named  it  Nemesis,  and  allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  a 
village  called  Rhamnus,  within  the  territory  of  Attica. 

M.  Varro  prefers  this  work  lo  all  other  statues.  Its 
Sculptor  was  also  celebrated  for  an  excellent  image  of 
Cybele,  placed  in  a temple  at  Athena,  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  the  Divinities. 

Of  Critias,  Nestocles,  ami  Hegias,  little  is  known. 

The  lust  named  made  statues  of  Minerva,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  were  placed  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
the  Thunderer;  and  figures  of  youths  called  Celetizontes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Age  of  Phidias,  a consiler«l>le 
number  of  artists  arose  of  great  excellence,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Polycletu*,  Myron,  Agelides,  Cal  Ion, 

Gorgia-i,  Phragmon,  two  Sculptors  named  Pythagoras, 

Lac  n,  and  Purelius.  Of  these  Polycletus  up; wars  to 
have  been  the  ruling  spirit. 

PoLYCUTP*  was  horn  at  Stcyon,  the  great  School  Pulydctu* 
of  the  plastic  Arts,  and  flourished  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As  Phidias 
has  been  denominated  the  Asschylus,  this  artist  may 
with  propriety,  be  regarded  ns  the  Sophocles  of  Sculp- 
ture. He  perfecled  that  which  his  great  predecessor 
had  Invented.  He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of 
Imagination  of  Phidias,  or  even  attempt,  like  him,  to 
create  the  images  of  the  most  powerful  deities.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  he  excelled  less  in  representing  the 
robust  and  manly  graces  of  the  human  frame,  than  in 
the  sweet,  tender,  and  unconscious  loveliness  of  child- 
hood. In  his  works,  however,  he  manifests  an  equal 
aspiration  after  ideal  beauty  with  that  of  Phidias.  He 
seems  to  have  laboured  to  render  his  statues  perfect  in 
their  kind,  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  flnishin0’. 

Hence  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  “ the  work 
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Biography,  becomes  most  difficult  when  it  comes  to  the  mil.”  He 
"-v— ^ framed  a statue  of  5 Persian  life-guard  so  marvellously 
From  exact  in  its  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  its  syin- 

a.  m.  metry,  that  it  was  called  the  Rule,  and  became  the 

3004.  model  from  which  artists  drew  their  Canons  of  Criticism, 

which  determined  the  correctness  of  a work.  He  ex- 
10*00*  ccuted  also  an  image  of  a youth  binding  a fillet,  of  so 

to  ' perfect  a beauty,  that  it  was  valued  at  the  immense 

A.  u.  price  of  a hundred  tslents.  Another  of  his  celebrated 

3604.  works  represented  two  children  playing  at  dice,  which 

— was  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  at  Rome, 

®*  where  it  was  in  the  possess*™  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 

400,  if  is  Mercury  belonged  to  Lysimachus,  and  his  figure  of 

Hercules  lilting  Antteus  were  placed  in  Rome.  He 
also  produced  an  image  of  a Voluptuary,  languidly 
recliniug  on  a couch,  which  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

It  seems  that  Polyclclus,  during  his  lifetime,  was 
preferred  even  to  Phidias.  This  appears  from  a similar 
circumstance  to  that  by  which  Theinistodes  was  shown 
to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  honour  among  the  Greeks 
who  fought  at  Salamis.  It  was  resolved  to  place 
several  statues  of  Amnzons  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  and  all  the  great  artists  of  Greece  were  con- 
sulted as  to  their  opinion  who  among  them  had  the 
highest  merit.  Each  named  himself  first,  and  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  next  in  desert,  second, — and 
he  who  was  found  to  liave  most  of  these  second  votes 
was  declared  victorious.  By  this  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  degree  of  renown  enjoyed  by  each,  Polycle- 
tus  obtained  the  first  place,  Phidias  the  second,  and 
Clcsilas  and  Cylon  the  third  and  fourth.  We  can 
scarcely,  however,  regard  this  judgment  as  decisive. 
The  Athenians  were  always  jealous  of  the  loftiest  de- 
grees of  excellence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  im- 
mediate  competitors  for  applause  in  the  same  Artshould 
have  been  impartial.  If  we  form  a judgment  from  the 
allusions  by  the  Orators  and  Poets  of  antiquity  to  the 
works  of  ancient  Art,  we  shall,  undoubtedly,  find  that 
Phidias  made  the  deepest  impression  on  those  minds 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  truest  sense 
and  feeling  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Polycletus  himself,  on  one  occasion,  showed  how 
little  deference  he  felt  for  the  fickle  judgment  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Being  employed  in  framing  a statue, 
he  freely  permitted  every  one  to  inspect  it,  and  to  give 
advice  as  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  every  part,  and 
followed  the  counsels  thus  offered  him.  In  the  mean 
lime  he  privately  completed  another  figure  on  the  same 
subject,  according  to  his  own  unbiassed  opinion,  and, 
when  both  were  completed,  exhibited  them  together, 
and  asked  which  of  tliem  was  the  finest.  All  joined  in 
approving  the  latter,  and  condemning  the  former,  when 
the  artist  triumphantly  replied,  “ That  which  you  reprove 
it  your  own  work,  that  which  you  admire  is  mine.” 

Polycletus  is  said  to  have  carried  alio  relievo,  which 
Phidias  invented,  to  perfection.  He  discovered  the 
balancing  of  figures  on  one  leg,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  partial  to  this  mode  of  representing  the  human 
form,  that  he  almost  invariably  adoped  it  in  his  statues. 
He  is  accused  by  Varro  of  too  greBt  unilormity  in  bis 
figures,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  exactness  of  symmetry  with 
which  he  framed  his  statues,  hut  it  seems  that  they 
were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  expression. 
It  Is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  refinement,  the 
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extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of  finishing  with  which  The  early 
his  works  were  in  general  elaborated,  he  represented  Senator*  of 
the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  (,rw**** 
Sculptors.  These  defects,  however,  seem  to  have  de- 
rogaied  hut  little  from  his  fame,  either  in  his  own  Age 
or  in  after  times.  3004 

Myro.v,  the  pupil  of  Agelides,  was  not  so  remark-  — * 
able  for  any  one  style  of  composition  as  his  produces-  »■  c* 
sors  and  contemporaries,  but  appears  to  have  been  of  MOO. 
a lively  and  versatile  genius.  He  was  a native  of  Eleu-  *° 
theria,  but  regarded  as  an  Athenian,  because  his  Coun-  A* 
trymen  had  sought  and  been  allowed  the  protection  of 
Athens.  He  wrought  both  in  brass  and  marble.  He  n.  c. 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  give  to  his  works  un  air  of  400. 
great  facility  and  ease  ; for  it  is  said  of  him,  by  Sfutius  Myron,  Ac. 
Papinus,  that  he  played  rather  than  wrought  in  his 
materials.  The  particular  work  which  contributed  the 
most  to  his  renown,  was  a brazen  heifer,  which  became 
the  subject  of  numerous  Greek  Epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  The  other 
statues  by  him,  which  were  most  celebrated,  were  the 
Discobolus,  ascertained  by  an  antique  gem,  and  the 
description  of  Quinctilian,  who  apologizes  for  its  forced 
attitude,  and  of  which  there  is  an  ancient  copy  in  the 
British  Museum:  the  Tomb  of  a grasshopper  and 
locust,  in  brass,  mentioned  by  Erinna.  the  Poetess ; 

Perseus  slaying  Medusa  ; a Satyr  admiring  the  music 
of  the  pipes;  Sawyers,  called  Pristee ; the  figure  of  an 
old  drunken  woman,  in  marble,  made  for  the  people  of 
Smyrna,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ; a statue  of 
Minerva  ; the  Delphic  Panthali  and  Pancratia*  Uc  ; a 
Hercules,  which  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Rome, 
aud  placed  in  the  Great  Circus  of  Pompey  ; and  an 
Apollo,  which  Marc  Antony  look  from  Ephesus,  and 
Augustus  C®sar  restored,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
a warning  to  that  effect  in  a dream.  Pythagoras  of 
Rhetium  is  said  to  have  surpassed  Myron  in  the  figure 
of  a Pancratias,  for  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

Pythagoras  of  Samos  was  another  celebrated  Sculp- 
tor of  this  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a Painter,  and  hence  acquired  the  faculty  of  giving  ac- 
curate resemblances  of  individual  faces,  in  which  he 
was  singularly  successful.  He  made  a figure  of  an 
old  man,  and  seven  naked  statues  of  the  goddesses, 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  eulogy. 

Respecting  the  other  Sculptors  of  this  time  we  have 
scarcely  any  distinct  information. 

Scopas,  though  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  those  Scopas,  Ac. 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were  contemporary 
with  Phidias,  seems,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
not  to  have  flourished  till  a somewhat  later  period. 

He  united  the  professions  of  Architect  and  Statuary, 
and  was  equally  eminent  in  each.  He  was  a native  of 
the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost 
equally  productive  in  artists  as  in  the  materials  of 
Sculpture.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  employed  as  one  of 
the  four  artists  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia,  Queen 
of  Caria,  in  framing  that  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
carnassus, which  .was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Each  of  the  builders  chose  one  of  the 
sides,  which  he  undertook  to  complete : Bryaxis  chose 
the  North ; Timotheus,  the  South ; Leochares,  the  West ; 
and  Scopas,  the  East.  Before  the  work  was  completed, 

Artemisia  died,  but  the  Architects  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  tbeir  own  fame,  to  finish  it.  A fifth,  indeed, 
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Biography,  came,  to  crown  the  whole,  with  his  assistance.  This  was 
v— Pylus,  who  carried  up  the  sides  in  a pyramidical  form, 
From  and  placed  at  the  top  figures  of  a chariot  and  four 
* **•  horse*.  The  circumference  was,  however,  only  a hun* 
***  . d red  and  eleven  feet,  and  the  height  a hundred  and 

b.  c.  forty  ; so  that  it  must  have  been  the  exquisite  beauty  of 

1000.  its  ornaments,  rather  than  the  massiveness  of  its  size, 
to  which  rendered  it  an  object  of  so  high  admiration, 
a.  ai.  Scopas  was  appointed  also  to  contribute  one  of  the 
3604.  columns  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesns,  and  that 
— which  he  framed  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
*•  c*  the  whole.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  scarcely, 
400.  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Polycletus  or  Myron.  His  statues 
were  numerous  ; among  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
were  the  images  of  Venus,  Pathos,  and  Phaeton,  which 
were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Samothra- 
cians.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  among  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in  tike  days  of  Pliny.  An 
Apollo  of  his  workmanship  stood  on  the  Palatine 
Mount:  a Vesta  seated,  with  two  female  attendants  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  beside  her,  adorned  the  gardens  of 
ServilSus  ; and  a group  of  the  same  description,  as  well 
as  a virgin  bearing  on  her  head  a basket  of  relics,  were 
preserved  in  the  Collections  of  Asinius  Polllo.  His 
statues  also  of  Neptune,  of  Thetis,  and  Achilles,  of  the 
Nereids  riding  on  the  mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep, 
great  fishes,  tritons,  and  a whole  train  of  marine  crea- 
tions attending  Phorcus,  were  highly  prized,  and  placed 
in  the  Chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius,  in  the  Flaminian 
Circus.  A colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  an  exquisite 
statue  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired  at  Rome ; 
the  latter  was  preferred  to  a similar  statue  by  Praxi- 
tiles,  which  has  beeu  thought  to  have  furnished  the 
original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Niohe  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Scopas,  or  belong  to  a later  Age.  It  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  manifestations  of  that  deep  and  intense 
feeling  of  beauty  which  the  Grecian  artists  delighted  to 
preserve  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  The  internal  har- 
mony of  this  divine  work  has  thus  been  developed  by  a 
celebrated  critic,  who  seems  to  have  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  Grecian  Poetry  and  Art.* 

" In  the  group  of  Niohe  there  ’t  the  most  perfect 
mixture  of  terror  and  pity.  The  op  , irned  looks  of  the 
mother,  and  the  mouth  half  open  in  supplication,  seem 
to  accuse  the  invisible  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  daughter, 
clinging  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  the  bosom  of  her 
mother,  in  her  infantine  innocence,  can  have  no  other 
fear  than  lor  herself;  the  innate  impulse  of  self-preser- 
vation was  never  represented  in  a manner  more  tender 
and  affecting.  Can  there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  senses  a more  beautiful  image  of  self- 
devoting  heroic  magnanimity  than  Niobe,  as  she  bends 
her  body  forward,  that,  if  possibte,  she  may  alone 
receive  the  destructive  boll?  Pride  and  repugnance 
arc  melted  down  in  the  most  ardent  maternal  love.  The 
more  than  earthly  dignity  of  the  features  are  the  less 
disfigured  by  pain,  os  from  the  quick  repetition  of  the 
shocks,  she  appears,  as  in  the  fable,  to  have  become 
insensible  and  motionless.  Dut  before  this  figure, 
twice  transformed  into  stone,  and  yet  so  inimitably 
animated — before  this  line  of  demarcation  of  all  human 
guile  ring,  the  most  callous  beholder  is  dissolved  in 
tears.” 


• Schkgc-I  Lscturti  on  the  Drama,  lecture  iii. 


The  associates  of  Seopas,  in  adorning  the  tomb  of  Tfceevfy 
Mausolus,  were  celebrated  not  only  as  Architects,  but  Sculptor* if 
as  Sculptors.  Timotheos  was  the  framer  of  an  admi- 
rable  statue  of  Diana,  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  ' 

on  Mount  Palatine,  the  head  of  which  had,  however,  in  Frwn 
the  time  of  Pliny,  been  restored  by  Aulanius  Evander.  ^ 
Bryaxis  was  renowned  chiefly  for  his  statues  of  .Cacti*  „ 
lapius  and  Seleucus.  The  soft  and  tender  had  now  taken  ».  c. 
the  place  of  that  sublimity  to  which  Phidias  had  so  1000. 
nobly  aspired,  and  some  relaxation  may  soon  be  ob-  to 
served  in  the  severity  of  Sculpture.  When  Grecian  *•  ■*. 
freedom  expired  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  Art  3604. 
lost  something  of  the  high  idealism  it  had  formerly  — 
developed,  though  It  was  advanced  in  all  the  dclicadcs  ® c« 
of  form  by  Praxitiles  and  Lysippus.  These  great  artists  400. 
must,  however,  be  considered  hereafter. 

Happily  for  us,  wc  are  not  left  to  gather  all  our  ideas  The  Elgin 
of  the  freeness,  the  grace,  and  the  majesty  of  Sculp-  marble*, 
turu  in  the  vestiges  of  Greece  from  the  statements  of 
Historians.  If  the  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  noble 
atatue  of  Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  are  totally  lost, 
we  have,  in  our  own  Country,  ample  vestiges,  from 
which  we  may  form  conceptions  not  altogether  inade- 
quate of  the  grandest  of  these  astonishing  works.  We 
allude  to  the  sculptured  marbles  brought  by  Lord 
Elgin  from  Athens,  which  were  purchased  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  now  open  for  public  inspection  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  chief  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
atatue  of  Hercules,  or  Theseus ; of  an  Ilissos,  or  river 
gud  ; of  horses'  heads;  of  fourteen  metopes,  in  alto- 
relievo;  and  of  the  friezes,  representing  the  grand  pro- 
cession for  celebrating  the  Panathenaean  festival,  were 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
a number  of  less  perfect  fragments.  These  pieces  have 
been  almost  universally  regarded  by  our  greatest  artists 
and  men  of  taste,  to  be  of  the  very  highest  order  of  Art. 

Mr.  Nollekins  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  collection,  that  the 
marbles  were  " the  finest  things  that  ever  came  to  this 
Country that  the  bas-reliefs  were  *4  among  the  first 
class"  of  that  species  of  Sculpture ; and  that  the  Theseus 
was  as  fine  a Sculpture  as  the  Belviderc  Apollo.  Mr. 

Flaxman  regarded  the  Theseus  ns  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Apollo,  because  the  latter  statue  partook  more  of 
ideal  beauty ; but  expressed  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  every  part  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Westma- 
cott  considered  the  Theseus  and  the  river  god  as 
" infinitely  superior  to  the  Apollo  Bclvidere,"  and  ob- 
served, that  “ the  back  of  the  Theseus  wns  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the  anatomical  skill  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  the  Ilissus  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  Art'*  Mr.  Chantry,  Mr.  Rossi.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  West,  and  the 
Eurl  of  Aberdeen,  all  speak  of  them  as  among  the 
noblest  relics  of  ancient  genius,  though  differing  in 
some  minuter  points  respecting  them.  It  is  also  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  works  are  of  the 
Age  of  Phidias ; though,  of  course,  how  far  that  great 
artist  himself  usststed  personally  in  their  execution 
can  only  be  matter  of  reasoning  and  conjecture.  Mr. 

Payne  Knight,  however,  expressed,  in  some  respects, 
a different  opinion,  both  as  to  their  antiquity  and  their 
value  ; he  placed  " the  finest  of  them  in  the  second 
rank,”  and  thought  that  most  of  them  were  added  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  but  considered  the  best  of  the 
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metopes  ns  of  the  first  class  of  high  relief,  an<l  the 
frieze  of  the  procession  as  of  the  best  order  of  low 
relief,  in  existence.  With  respect  to  the  different 
estimate  of  the  abstract  merit  of  these  works,  as  the 
matter  entirely  depends  on  feeling  ami  taste,  we  can 
only  state  the  opinions  ol  those  who  may  certainly  be 
presumed  competent  judges.  But  the  question  of 
antiquity  being  a mutter  of  fact,  depending,  in  some 
measure,  on  external  evidence,  may  be  fairly  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Now,  the  only  reason  offered 
by  Mr.  Knight  in  support  of  t lie  hypothesis,  that  port 
of  the  works  are  of  the  Age  of  Adrian,  is.  that  *'  Spon 
and  Whelcr  thought  one  of  the  heads  to  be  of  that 
Emperor,  and  later  travellers  having  found  no  symbols 
of  any  deity  upon  it;  nho  for  the  draped  trunks,  which 
seem  to  he  of  that  complicated  and  stringy  kind  of 
work  which  was  then  in  fashion."  But  the  observa- 
tions of  Spon  and  Wilder  are  admitted  to  be  loose,  if 
not  inaccurate ; and  the  conclusions  they  drew  from 
them  are,  in  some  instances,  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
Thus  these  travellers,  misled  by  a false  view  of  the 
description  given  of  the  Parthenon  by  Pausaniaa,  mis- 
took the  subjects  of  the  eastern,  for  those  of  the  western 
pediment,  and  nice  errru  ami  str  ive,  with  perverse  in- 
genuity, to  discover  the  birth  of  Minerva  in  the  contest 
for  Attica,  us  has  hero  indisputably  shown  by  the  Che- 
valier Visconti.  Little  reliance  is  thru  to  !>e  placed  on 
their  supposition,  had  they  really  advanced  it.  In  the 
absence  ol"  all  proof  fiom  History  that  the  works  are  of 
later  dute  than  the  Temple,  their  style  may  surely  be 
received  as  evidence  of  their  ancient  origin.  They 
are  in  the  purest  and  simplest  manner  of  Grecian  Sculp- 
tures; they  have  nothing  of  the  theatrical  air  about 
them  which  distinguishes  the  stulues  of  later  limes ; 
they  are  grander,  indeed,  than  common  nature,  but 
their  innate  divinity  reposes  on  its  own  powers,  and 
does  not  appear  to  put  itself  forth  for  the  admiration  or 
reverence  of  spectators.  Canova  has  passed  on  them 
the  warmest  eulogies,  and  declares  that  he  “ should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  had  he  come  to  London  only  to 
view  them.'1  Surely,  then,  it  is  no  unreasonable  sup- 
position that  they  are  part  of  the  original  decorations 
of  the  Temple  where  they  were  found,  over  the  whole  of 
which  Phidias  presided,  and  that  they  are  from  his  de- 
signs, if  not  touched  by  his  hand. 

All  the  eulogiums,  however,  which  have  been  passed 
on  these  admirable  works,  and  even  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Arts  would  arise  from  their  pub- 
lic exhibition  in  our  metropolis,  would  not  reconcile  us 
to  their  removal  from  Athens,  if  the  charges  brought 
against  Lord  Elgin  for  his  conduct  in  procuring  them 
were  well  founded.  Nothing  could  justify  the  measure 
of  attempting  to  take  them  from  their  old  positions,  but 
the  certainty  that  they  could  not  remain  there  without 
the  utmost  hazard  of  sustaining  irremediable  injuries. 
They  can  never  be  regarded  elsewhere  with  that  feeling 
with  which  they  were  surveyed  at  Athens.  They  can- 
not have  the  same  atmosphere  of  sentiment  about 
them.  Nor,  while  a spark  of  old  enthusiasm  continued 
•Jive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenians  for  these  relics  of 
the  glory  of  their  fathers,  could  they  in  common  justice 
be  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  reverence,  even 
though,  as  works  of  Art,  they  could  neither  appreciate 


nor  enjoy  them.  But  it  appears  that  the  most  valu- 
able Sculptures  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection  were  not 
removed  from  places  in  which  they  were  open  to  in- 
apection,  but  were  found,  after  much  toil,  amidst  neg- 
lected ruins.  For  Spon  and  Wheler  represent  the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  Temple  as  having  fallen  down, 
and  the  figures  which  were  yet  visible  as  so  lur  distant 
from  any  place  where  they  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
that  no  particular  drawings  were  made  of  them.  But 
the  most  important  fact  stated  by  Lord  Elgin  is,  that 
when  he  was  preparing  to  make  an  excavation  in  a spot 
where  some  of  the  principal  statues  had  probably 
fallen,  the  Turks  informed  him  that  they  had  pounded 
all  the  marbles  he  expected  to  find  there  to  mortar. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  must  wanton  aggressions  on 
the  marble  were  constantly  permitted,  or  winked  at,  all 
travellers  being  ready  to  give  some  recompense  for  per- 
mission to  remove  relics,  in  which  they  frequently  com- 
mitted more  injury  than  they  derived  advantage.  A 
comparison  of  the  most  perfect  parts  of  Lord  El- 
gin’s collections  with  the  accounts  and  drawings  of 
travellers  in  various  times,  will  show  how  rapidly  the 
Sculptures  have  been  lessened  and  defaced.  Between 
the  time  of  Stuart's  visit  to  Athens  and  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Elgin,  an  old  Temple  on  the  Ilissus  had  disap- 
peared, a Temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eiis  and 
Olympia  had  been  taken  away,  and  thirteen  columns 
at  Corinth  had  been  reduced  to  five,  as  pieces  were 
constantly  broken  off  by  travellers.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  ninety  two  metopes,  which 
must  have  adorned  the  Temple,  two  and  thirty  must 
have  been  removed,  and  probably  destroyed,  before  the 
operations  of  Lord  Elgin.  This  gentleman  also  ob- 
served, (hat  **  at  the  time  that  Lord  Elgin  was  at  Athens, 
there  existed  among  the  Turks  a great  desire  to  deface 
all  the  Sculptures  within  their  reach but  adds,  that  now 
a disposition  is  shown  to  preserve  them,  in  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  per- 
mission to  remove  them.  The  testimony  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  is  exceedingly  explicit  with  respect  to  the 
danger  of  great  part  of  the  marbles,  had  they  remained 
at  Athens.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  unpleasant  sen- 
sation was  created  by  their  removal,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse, in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Some  few  of  the 
articles,  and  these  the  least  important,  might,  perhaps, 
from  their  situation  and  from  their  position,  have  been 
left  with  safety;  and  it  is  u>  be  regretted  that  these  have 
been  taken  from  their  places.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  it  is  saliidactorily  established,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  glorious  works  which  we  now  pos- 
sess would  have  |>erished  by  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
bad  they  not  been  preserved  by  our  ambassador  ; who, 
so  far  as  pecuniary  considerations  are  involved,  paid 
highly  for  them,  and  who  stands,  we  think,  acquit  ted  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  on  the  more  sentimental 
grounds  of  accusation  alleged  against  him.  We  have, 
then,  obtained  them,  we  believe  honestly,  and  we  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  the  value  of  their  possession.  Not 
only  must  they  form  au  admirable  School  for  our  artists 
but  diffuse  among  the  people  at  large  that  sense  ol  high 
and  pure  beauty,  which  will  add  to  thetr  noblest  plea- 
sures, and  render  even  their  moral  feelings  more  gentle 
and  more  exalted. 
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Biography.  Puror,  in  hts  inquiries  inlo  ancient  Painting,  attri- 
butes  its  invention  to  a period  long  after  that  in  which 
From  Sculpture  was  commonly  practised  both  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks ; for  he  asserts  that  it  was 
Soj4.  altogether  unknown  until  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
b.  c.  and  that  even  liueary  portraying,  or  the  drawing  of  the 
450.  mere  outline  of  n figure,  was  first  practised  by  Ardices 
to  of  Corinth,  and  Thclephanes  of  Sicynn.  But  this  opi- 
A.  w.  nion  is  refuted  by  the  testimonies  of  other  writers,  who 

8604.  speak  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Art  in  Egypt,  and 

B~  by  the  chests  of  mummies  which  are  still  in  existence. 

4^0*  Plato  speaks  of  Painting  as  having  been  practised  by 

the  Egyptians  for  ten  thousand  years;  which  assertion, 
though  manifestly  extravagant,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Art  had  been  known  by  them  for  a long  period. 
Probably  it  was  neglected  about  the  era  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  afterwards  revived  in  Greece  by  those  who 
are  represented  as  its  inventors.  It  would  be  strange 
if  Sculpture  had  by  many  Ages  preceded  the  mere 
marking  of  outlines  ou  a flat  surface,  in  which  all  tes- 
timonies agree  that  Painting  originally  consisted.  In 
the  time  of  Homer,  it  is  evident  that  the  idea,  at  least, 
of  representing  persons,  groups,  and  events  in  colours, 
prevailed,  because  wc  find  in  his  Works  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  working  in  tapestry  the  Pictures  of  grand 
and  varied  transactions.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
lineary  Painting  must  have  been  known  in  preceding 
Ages.  The  first  Painters,  indeed,  in  Greece  were  mere 
drawers,  and  appear  not  to  have  practised  colouring. 
This  circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  that  simplicity 
of  taste  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  ancient  Sculpture, 
and  that  strong  bias  which  existed  in  the  national  feel- 
ing to  singleness  of  delineation  arising  from  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Religion.  Wc  have  already  seen  how 
they  were  led  to  cast  every  thing  into  a set  and  definite 
form,  and  to  substitute  in  their  Poetry  beautiful  human 
figures  for  the  objects  of  inanimate  nature.  Hence 
their  Painting  was  not  only  very  simple  in  its  beginning, 
but  even  in  its  perfection  partook  of  the  qualities  of  Sculp- 
ture. Most  of  their  Pictures  were  cither  single  por- 
traits of  individuals,  or  historical  groups  consisting  of 
a few  simple  figures,  and  rarely  exhibited  any  attempts 
at  perspective.  Hence  tlic  delicacy  of  shading,  which 
would  l>c  found  needful  for  the  accurate  delineation  of 
a single  figure,  was  carried  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection, while  other  parts  of  the  Art  were  in  their  rudest 
beginnings. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  the  first  Painters 
of  Greece  used  no  other  instrument  than  a coal  to  mark 
out  their  outlines.  The  first  who  made  use  of  colour 
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was  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  had  no  other  colour  The  early 
than  red,  which  he  produced  by  grinding  some  kind  of  Printer*  of 
brick  or  earth  to  powder.  Eumarus,  a Painter  of 
Athens,  first  distinguished  the  sexes  in  his  Pictures,  s 
and  gave  to  male  and  female  their  proper  lineaments. 

Cimon  the  Cleonean,  who  followed  Eumarus,  first  in- 
vented the  mode  of  representing  faces  as  looking  on 
one  side,  and  the  folds  of  vestments  and  inequalities  of 
surfaces.  He  seems  to  hove  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy,  representing,  with  accuracy  never 
before  attempted,  the  knitting  of  the  joints  and  the 
branching  of  the  veins  in  his  figures.  The  time  at 
which  these  artists  flourished  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  There  are  manifest  contradictions  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Pliny.  While,  >n  one  place,  he  asserts 
Painting  to  have  been  totally  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Siege  of  Trov,  in  another  he  asserts  it  to  have  ar- 
rived at  perfection  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  because, 
about  that  period,  Candaules,  King  of  Lydia,  bought 
of  a Painter,  called  Bularchus,  a Picture  for  as  much 
gold  as  it  weighed,  and  hence  infers,  that  “ evident 
and  apparent  it  is  that  the  origin  and  beginning  of  the 
Art  was  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  those  Painters 
who  used  but  one  colour  lived  a long  time  before,  al- 
though it  is  not  recorded  in  what  Age  they  flourished/' 

Certain  it  is  that  no  Pointer  obtained  any  great  renown 
in  Greece  before  the  Age  of  Phidias.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  the  Art  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and 
several  most  distinguished  artists  appeared  contending 
for  the  highest  palm  of  excellence. 

Phidias  himself,  os  we  have  seen  in  his  life,  was  Paoenoa. 
originally  a Painter.  After  be  had  left  this  Art,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  in  which  he  was  more  renowned,  his 
brother,  1'anknus,  continued  to  excel  In  picture. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  represented  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  and  contained  the  figures  of  Mil- 
tiades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynegyrus,  on  the  Grecian 
side,  and  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes  on  that  of  the 
Persians.  He  was  employed  in  decorating  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Elis,  and  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  the  Painting 
which  he  executed  on  that  occasion  is  preserved  in  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  statue.  These  were.  Atlas 
sustaining  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  Hercules 
relieving  him  of  his  burthen  ; figures  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous ; emblematic  figures,  representing  Greece 
and  Salamis,  the  latter  holding  a rostrum  ; Ajax  under 
the  reproach  of  Cassandra;  the  strife  of  Hercules  with 
the  Ncimran  lion;  Hyppodamia,  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
with  her  mother ; Prometheus  chained,  with  Hercules 
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Biography,  advancing  (o  his  assistance ; Prometheus  delivered  by 
Hercules ; Achilles  supporting  Penthesi lea  dying;  and 
From  the  two  Hespcrtdcs  bearing  golden  apples.  In  the 
A;  M*  time  of  this  artist,  prizes  were  given  at  Corinth  and 
3554.  Delphos  for  excellence  in  Painting;  for  one  of  which  he 
B c contended  with  a Painter  named  Timngoras;  but  it  does 
450.  no(  aPPcar  which  of  them  obtained  the  victory, 
to  Bui  Polygwotus,  who  flourished  about  four  hun- 
a.  m.  dretl  and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  just  in 
3604.  the  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Zeuxis,  Parrltasius,  and  Timatr* 
— thes,  seems  to  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  ad- 
!r*  vancement  of  his  Art  than  all  preceding  Painters.  Be- 
’ fore  his  time,  the  countenance  was  represented  as  desti- 
Pulygaatua  jute  0f  and  fire,  and  a kind  of  leaden  dulnesa 

pervaded  its  features.  His  triumph  it  was  to  kindle  up 
expression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  feeling  and  intellect 
into  the  whole  frame.  He  was  the  Prometheus  of 
Painting.  He  also  first  painted  the  rnuutli  often,  so 
that  the  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occasiun  given  to  iis« 
that  part  of  the  face  in  the  expression  of  peculiar  emo- 
tions. lie  first  clothed  his  figures  in  light,  airy,  and 
transparent  draperies,  which  he  elegantly  threw  about 
the  light  forms  of  his  women.  lie  was,  in  short,  the 
author  both  of  delicacy  and  expression  in  the  Paintings 
of  Greece;  but  hia  style  is  said  to  have  been  hard,  and 
his  colouring  not  equal  to  his  design. 

This  excellent  artist  was  the  son  of  Agluophon, 
himself  a Painter,  and  born  in  Thasos,  an  Inland  of  the 
Aegean  aca.  He  followed,  for  some  time,  the  Art  of 
Sculpture,  but  soon  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  that 
for  which  his  genius  was  better  adapted.  His  great 
works  consisted  of  those  with  which  he  decorated  the 
Hooci\tfr  a grand  Gallery  and  place  of  excercise  at 
Athens,  so  denominated  from  the  great  variety  of  its 
embellishments.  For  this  place  he  executed  a series  of 
paintings,  represeniing  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  War.  For  hia  labours  on  these  work*,  he  re- 
fused to  receive  any  remuneration  from  the  Public, 
while  Mycon,  a contemporary  artist,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  adorning  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
w as  liberally  paid  for  the  exertions  of  his  genius.  Po- 
lygnotua,  however,  was  not  without  his  reward.  The 
Sacred  Council  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  representativea 
of  all  the  State*  of  Greece,  offered  him  solemn  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
and  decreed  that  wherever  he  should  travel  he  should 
be  entertained  at  the  public  expense.  One  of  his  Pic- 
tures, on  a tablet,  was  preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pompey,  representing  a man  on  a scaling-ladder, 
with  a target  in  his  hand,  so  contrived  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  he  was  going  upwards  or  de- 
scending. Pliny  informs  us  that,  besides  the  Mycon 
who  assisted  in  painting  the  there  was  another 

Painter  of  the  same  name,  whose  daughter,  Timanthe, 
excelled  in  the  Art  professed  by  her  father. 

Apollodo-  AroxLoooRus  further  prepared  the  way  for  the  best 
effort*  of  Painting  in  Greece.  Ho  was  the  first  who 
carried  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade  and  chiaro- 
oscuro  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  His  genius  was 
calculated  to  astonish  and  to  rivet  the  attention.  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  no  Painter  before  him  could  succeed 
in  holding  the  spectators  of  his  works  in  the  long  con- 
templation of  their  excellence  ; Ncque.  ant*  run 
tabula  iillivi  (utendilur  qxttt  teneat  ecu  lax.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  Pictures  exhibited  a Priest  at  his 
devotions,  •*  breathless  with  adoration and  another, 


Ajax  struck  with  fire  from  heaven.  The  latter  was  The  early 
preserved  at  Pergamos.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
subject  is  more  bold  than  any  recorded  to  have  been  ■ * 

previously  chosen  by  a Painter. 

Zeuxis,  who,  with  Timanlhes  and  Parrhasius,  m. 
carried  ancient  Painting  nearly  to  perfection,  was  horn  3554. 
at  Heraclea;  but  whether  at  the  city  of  that  name  in  — 
Maccdon,  or  that  near  Crotona,  in  Italy,  does  not  cer-  c* 
tuinly  appear.  He  studied  cither  under  Dcmophilus 
or  Ncseas,  artists  respecting  whom  nothing  is  known,  10 
but  that  one  of  them  was  his  master.  Soon,  however, 
he  far  outstripped  his  instructor,  as  Apolloilorus  in-  _L  * 
tiinated,  in  verses  expressive  of  liis  indignation  that  8-  c. 
Zeuxis  should  have  moulded  to  his  own  use  all  pre-  400. 
vious  inventions,  and  stolen  the  graces  of  the  best 
masters;  thus  paying  a fine  involuntary  compliment  to 
his  highly-gifted  rival.  Apollodoms,  having  first  prac- 
tised chiaro-oscuro,  could  not  endure  that  his  glory 
should  be  eclipsed  by  a younger  artist,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  improvements  to  rise  to  a higher  degree 
of  excellence.  Zeuxis  seems  to  have  rapidly  arisen  to 
the  highest  distinction  in  Greece,  and  to  have  acquired, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  Art,  not  only  renown  but  riches. 

Of  the  latter  advantage  he  was  more  vain  than  became 
a man  of  exalted  genius.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
Games  attired  in  a mantle  on  which  his  name  was 
embroidered  in  letters  of  gold,  a piece  of  most  ahsurd 
display  in  one  whose  name  was  deeply  impressed  on 
the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
chargeable  with  avarice,  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if 
it  existed,  was  subservient  to  his  pride ; for  when  he 
had  attained  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  refused  any 
lunger  to  receive  money  for  his  Pictures,  but  made 
presents  of  them,  because  he  regarded  them  as  above 
all  pecuniary  value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
he  was  accustomed,  however,  to  exhibit  his  produc- 
tions for  money,  especially  his  most  celebrated  Painting 
of  Helen,  whence  the  figure  was  denominated,  *•  Helen 
the  courtezan.”  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  ruling  passion  of  Zeuxis  was  the  love  of  pomp, 
an  ever-restless  vanity,  a constant  desire  and  craving 
after  every  kind  of  distinction.  So  far  ib  money  as- 
sisted in  procuring  this,  he  stooped  to  obtain  it,  and 
refused  it  when  he  could  most  successfully  assume 
dignity  by  refusing  further  recompense. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  events  of  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  Painter.  He  was  not  only  suc- 
cessful in  securing  wealth  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedoti.  For  the  Palace  of  this 
monarch  he  executed  numerous  Pictures,  /Elian  in- 
forms us  that  Socrates,  referring  to  this  circumstance, 
observed,  that  “ Archctaus  had  expended  large  sums 
of  money  on  his  house,  but  none  on  himself;  whence 
it  was  that  numbers  came  from  all  purts  of  the  world  to 
see  the  Palace,  but  none  its  owner,  unless  such  as  were 
allured  by  his  presents,  who  were  not  among  the  most 
virtuous  of  men.”  Cicero  Informs  us,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Crotona  prevailed  on  Zeuxis  to  come  to  their 
city  and  to  paint  there  a number  of  Pictures,  which 
were  intended  to  adorn  the  Temple  of  Juno,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  a large  and  stipulated  sum.  On  his 
arrival,  he  informed  them  that  he  intended  only  to 
paint  the  Picture  of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  satis- 
fied, because  he  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  excellent  in 
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Biography,  the  delineation  of  women.  He,  accordingly,  desired 
v— to  see  the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  the  city,  and,  haring 
From  selected  fire  whom  he  preferred,  copied  all  that  was 
a.  *-  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus 
3S54.  completed  his  Helen.  Pliny,  in  his  relation  of  the 
— same  circumstance,  omits  to  give  the  particular  subject 

B-  <?■  of  the  Painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract, 

450.  and  states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the 
*°  people  of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Agrigentum,  for  whom 
A*  M*  he  says  the  piece  was  executed,  to  fulfil  a vow  made 

3(?04.  ^ to  the  goddess.  This  great  artist,  on  several 

occasions,  painted  Pictures  for  cities  and  States.  He 
*•  ^ve  Alcmena,  representing  Hercules  strangling  the 

400-  serpents  in  his  cradle  in  the  sight  of  hia  parents,  who 

were  looking  on  affrighted,  to  the  Agrigentincs,  and  a 
figure  of  Pan  to  his  patron  Archeleus  of  Mace  don. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  painted  a Picture  of  Helen 
besides  that  for  the  people  of  Crotona,  which  was  in 
existence  at  Rome  in  the  life-time  of  Pliny.  C ruler  this 
he  inscribed  the  beautiful  verses  of  Homer,  representing 
the  old  councillors  of  Priam  as  softened  at  the  appear- 
ance of  her  beauty,  and  acknowledging  that  she  was  an 
object  for  which  both  Trojans  and  Greeks  might 
reasonably  endure  all  the  calamities  of  protracted  war. 

Oi'  J'  ait  *»  bio  Eii’w*  W't 

rRl«  Wfit  f ITI«  iyiflon- 

O v ttjttrti  Tj»«i  ami  iiiani/amiat  A £«<*(, 

Tmft  mfafi  yfamtai  «’•&»•  %(****  aXyi a ra  cin' 

AJ>a>,  thNitm  tint  Li  m<rm  IMH. 

Iliad,  r.  154. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Pictures  of  Zeuxis,  besides 
the  Helens  and  the  Alcmena,  were,  a Penelope,  in  which 
Pliny  assures  us,  that  not  only  form  but  character  was 
vividly  expressed ; a representation  of  Jupiter  seated 
on  his  throne,  with  all  the  gods  around  doing  him 
homage:  a Marsyas  bound  to  a tree,  which  was  pre- 
served at  Home ; and  a wrestler,  beneath  which  he 
inscribed  a verse,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  easier  to 
envy  than  to  imitate  its  excellence.  Lucian  has  left  us 
an  admirable  description  of  another  of  his  pieces,  re- 
presenting the  Centaurs,  in  which  he  particularly  ap- 
plauds the  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  the  harmony  of  the 
colouring,  the  softness  of  the  blending  shades,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  proportions.  He  left  many  draughts 
in  a single  colour  on  while.  Pliny  censures  him  for 
the  too  great  size  of  the  heads  and  joints  in  comparison 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  figures.  Aristotle  complains 
that  lie  was  a Painter  of  forms  rather  than  of  manners, 
which  seems  contrary  to  the  Eulogium  passed  by  Pliny 
on  the  representation  of  Penelope. 

The  story  respecting  the  contest  between  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhusius  has  been  frequently  related.  It  is 
said  that  the  former  painted  a duster  of  grapes  with 
such  perfect  skill,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  them 
as  they  were  exhibited  on  the  table.  Elated  with 
so  unequivocal  a testimony  of  hia  excellence,  he 
called  to  his  rival  to  draw  bock  the  curtain  which  he 
supposed  concealed  his  work,  anticipating  a certain 
triumph.  Now,  however,  he  found  himself  entrapped, 
for  that  which  he  considered  as  a curtain  was  only  a 
Painting  of  one  by  Parrhasius,  upon  which  be  ingenu- 
ously confessed  himself  defeated,  since  he  had  deceived 
only  birds,  lint  his  antagonist  had  beguiled  the  senses 
of  an  experienced  artist.  Another  story  is  related, 
of  a similar  kind,  in  which  he  overcame  himself,  or 
. rather  one  part  of  hia  work  was  shown  to  have  ex- 


celled at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He  painted!  a boy  ****7 
with  a basket  of  grapes,  to  which  the  birds  resorted  ; p*»nteri 
on  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  boy  could  not  be 
well  painted,  since,  had  the  similitude  been  in  both  yr{>in 
cases  equal,  the  birds  would  have  been  deterred  from  A H 
approaching.  From  these  stories,  if  they  can  be  ere-  3554 

dited,  it  would  appear  that  Zeuxis  excelled  more  in  * 

painting  fruit  than  in  depicting  the  human  form.  If  c 
this  were  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  all  his  greater  450' 
efforts,  of  which  any  accounts  have  reached  us.  were  to* 
portraits,  or  groups  of  men  or  deities.  Tlie  readiness  a.  m. 
Zeuxis  has,  in  these  instances,  been  represented  as  3604. 
manifesting  to  acknowledge  his  weakness,  is  scarcely  — 
consistent  with  the  usual  tenour  of  his  spirit-  At  all  b.  c. 
events,  the  victory  of  Parrhasius  proved  very  little  re-  400. 
specting  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  artists.  The 
roan  who  could  represent  a curtain  to  perfection  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  greatest  Painter  in  Greece. 

Even  were  exactness  of  imitation  the  sole  excellence  in 
the  Picture,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  cast  of  the 
objects  imitated,  in  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  artists 
by  whom  they  were  chosen. 

Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a long  time  to  finish  his 
chief  productions;  observing,  when  reproached  for  his 
slowness,  os  Euripides  had  done  before  him,  that  he 
was  painting  for  eternity.  Quinctilian  says  of  him, 

I Ue  vero  circumscripait  omnia,  id  cum  legum  laloran 
co cent,  quia  deorum  et  heroum  ejfigirs,  qua  let  ah  co 
runt  tr adder,  eaten,  tanquamila  neceuetil  lequunlur.” 

(lib.  xii.  c.  10.)  Many  testimonies,  indeed,  are  scattered 
through  the  works  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  to  his 
transcendent  genius. 

Festus,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Verriua  Place  us, 
relates  that  Zeuxis  died  with  laughter  at  the  Picture  of 
an  old  woman  which  he  himself  had  painted.  So  ex- 
traordinary a circumstance  would  surely  have  been 
alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been  true,  besides 
him  on  whose  authority  it  rests.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, good  reason  to  believe  it  fictitious. 

Pakkhasius,  the  rival  of  Zeuxis,  was  born  at  Epbe-  P*rrhMius. 
sns,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Painting 
from  his  fattier  Evenor,  who  practised  it.  He  is  said, 
by  Pliuy,  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  the  rules 
of  accurate  symmetry  in  portraying  the  human  figure, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  even  of  his 
most  celebrated  contemporary  to  disregard.  His  pe- 
culiar excellences  consisted  in  his  desigus  and  hia  out- 
lines, in  the  first  sketching  and  exterior  lines  of  his 
Pictures,  which  Pliny  regards  os  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  Art.  Hu  excelled  also  in  the  expression . of 
character,  respecting  which  Xenophon  has  preserved  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  Socrates,  which  the  latter 
turns  to  moral  uses.  He  also  is  said  first  to  have  deli- 
cately painted  the  hair,  and  to  have  disposed  it  in 
tresses,  so  as  to  add  to  the  beauty,  or  assist  in  the 
general  expression  of  bis  figures.  He  painted  al»o 
roost  inimitably  the  lips  and  mouth,  touching  them 
with  peculiar  sweetness,  and  finishing  them  with  sin- 
gular grace.  Rut,  in  general,  lie  was  defective  in  the 
filling  up,  in  the  shading,  and  the  colouring  of  lb« 
masterly  outlines  which  he  drew.  His  sketches  aud 
outlines,  many  of  which  he  left  without  filling  up,  both 
00  tablets  and  parchment,  became,  in  after- limra,  the 
studies  of  youthful  Painters. 

Hk  greatest  work  was  an  allegorical  Painting  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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Biography,  embody  in  a single  piece  all  the  wayward  and  contro- 
'“v— - ' dutory  passion*  and  feelings,  the  stupendous  great- 
From  ness  and  the  singular  weaknesses,  the  admirable  tastes 
A-  M*  and  contemptible  jealousies,  of  that  most  strange,  yet 
3554.  most  interesting  people.  Of  this  great  performance, 
B Cm  Pliny  says,  Pinxit  et  Dtemona  Atheniensivm,  orgu- 
450.  mento  yuoync  tngenioso.  Polebat  namque  varium, 
to  traantdum,  injuxtum,  inconMantem  ; tun  dan  vero  ex- 
a.  M.  orabUem , ctementan,  mieericordem , tjrtlsum,  gloriotum, 

3604.  humiltm . fcroctm , fugacemque  et  omnia  pariler  osten- 

““  rfere.  (lib.  xxxiv.  c.  10.)  It  seems  impossible  that 
.0^.’  all  these  varied  characteristic*  could  have  been  expressed 
by  a single  figure  : probably  a variety  of  groups  were 
depicted  in  ons  large  piece,  to  attain  the  object  of  the 
Painter. 

Desides  this  grand  piece,  Parrhaaius  painted  two  ce- 
lebrated groups  on  different  tablets,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  figure*  of  .Eneas,  Castor,  and  Pollux  ; the  other 
Telcphus,  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses.  He 
excelled  in  delineations  of  childhood  aud  tender  youth, 
as,  his  nurse  with  an  infant  in  her  arms ; a Priest, 
attended  by  a child  with  a censer;  aud  two  boys,  with 
a peculiar  expression  of  innocence,  unconsciousness, 
and  freedom  from  care  in  their  countenances,  abun- 
dantly proved.  A naval  captain,  armed  with  a corselet ; 
Bacchus,  with  Virtue  standing  over  him ; and  two 
excellent  figures,  one  of  a man  in  armour,  running  and 
appearing  to  labour  beneath  its  weight  ; and  the  other, 
of  a person  taking  off  armour,  as  fuligurd  with  past  ex- 
ertions, were  among  the  most  famous  of  his  produc- 
tions. His  Picture  of  Theseus  procured  for  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Another  of  his  pieces, 
Arehigallus,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  kept  it  in  his  bedchamber,  and  regurded 
it  as  worth  sixty  thousand  sesterce*.  A grand  heroic 
Picture  by  his  hand,  representing  Meleager,  Hercules, 
and  Perseus,  was  preserved  at  Rhode*,  where  it  was 
regarded  not  only  with  the  admiration  due  to  its  excel- 
lence, hut  with  superstitious  veneration,  from  a story 
that  the  tablet  on  which  it  was  paintrd  had  been  three 
times  struck  with  lightning,  but  that  the  colours  did  not 
receive  the  least  injury.  This  tale  Pliny  calls  a miracle, 
and  soys  it  adds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Picture. 

Parrh&sius,  like  his  rival,  is  accused  of  great  ostenta- 
tion and  vanity.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Prince  of 
Painters,  and  as  having  brought  Ins  Art  to  perfection. 
He  added  new  epithets  to  his  name  to  express  hi*  dig- 
nity. He  even  announced  himself  to  be  a lineal  de- 
scendant from  Apollo,  and  affirmed  that  his  Picture  of 
Hercules  was  an  actual  portrait  of  that  Hero,  who  used 
to  appear  to  him  in  visions,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  an  exact  resemblance  of  bis  per- 
son. In  public  he  appeared  dressed  in  rich  and  costly 
garments  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold.  W<irse 
things  than  these  pompous  follies  are,  however,  ob- 
jected to  him.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  relax  his  mind  from  his  nobler  pursuits  by  framing 
small  Pictures  of  a loose  and  immoral  character.  Seneca 
the  Rhetorician  brings  an  atrocious  charge  against  him. 
He  affirms  that  Parrhasius,  being  desirous  of  represent- 
ing the  tortures  of  Prometheus,  caused  an  Olynthian 
captive  to  be  put  to  a lingering  death  by  torture,  while 
he  drew  from  his  agonies  the  vivid  representation  of 
kit  hero’s  sufferings.  But  we  are  happy  to  disbe- 


lieve this  story,  as  Olinthus  was  not  taken  until  Par-  The  fajly 
rharius,  if  living,  must  have  been  very  far  advanced  in 
years.  Our  readers  will  remember  a similar  tale  in  the  , 

annals  of  Italian  Art.  '^Twm 

Purrhasius,  who  conquered  Zeuxis,  himself  was  over-  A M 
come  by  Timanlhes ; and  in  a fairer  trial  of  merit  than  3554. 
that  in  which  he  obtained  the  victory.  On  this  occa-  — ' 
sion,  the  rival  artists  painted  pieces  on  the  same  sub-  b.  c. 
jeet — the  indignation  of  Ajax  on  the  judication  of  the  *50. 
arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses, — and  that  of  Tim&nthes  was  io 
thought  exceedingly  superior.  Parrhasius  consoled  4*  **• 
himself  by  affecting  to  lament  the  fate  of  Ajax,  a second 
lime  overcome  by  his  inferior. 

Timanthbs  has  not  been  so  much  brought  forward 
in  the  annals  of  Art  a*  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  ; but,  as 
far  as  we  have  means  given  us  of  judging,  be  was,  at 
least,  inferior  to  neither  in  geuius.  He  seems  to  have 
thrown  a large  share  of  intellect  and  thought  into  his 
productions.  He  appears  to  have  been  unequalled 
both  in  ingenuity  and  feeling,  of  which  we  have  some 
curious  examples.  One  of  these  was  displayed  in  the 
Picture  on  the  noble  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
in  which  he  represented  the  tender  and  beautiful  virgin 
standing  before  the  altar  awaiting  tier  doom,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  afflicted  relatives.  All  these  last  he 
depicted  as  moved  by  various  degrees  of  sorrow,  and 
grief  *eemed  to  have  reached  its  utmost  expression  in 
the  face  of  Menelaus ; hut  that  of  Agamemnon  was 
left — and  the  Painter,  heightening  the  interest  by  con- 
fessing the  inadequacy  of  his  Art,  covered  the  head  of 
the  father  with  his  mantle,  leaving  his  agony  to  (1ms 
Imagination,  and  regarding  it  as  too  sacred  for  the 
gaze  of  spectators.  Of  this  piece  Quinctilian  says, 

Cum  in  Iphic-'nup  immolations  pinxntef  tristem  Col- 
chantem,  trutiorem  Ulyuem,  add  id  usd  Menrlao  quern 
gvrnmum  pot-rat  am  effierre  mtcrortm  ; consumptis  af- 
fertibus*  ft  on  reperitn * quo  digne  modo  pains  vuiiutn 
pouet  erprimert,  velarit  ejut  caput,  et  suo  cuique 
animo  drdit  tnlimandum.  (ii.  13.  13.)  On  another 
occasion,  having  painted  a sleeping  Cyclops  in  an  exceed- 
ingly small  compass,  yet  wishing  to  couvey  the  idea  of 
hi*  gigantic  size,  lie  introduced  a group  of  Satyrs,  with 
poles,  taking  the  measure  of  lus  thumb.  A deep 
meaning  was  to  be  discovered  in  every  work  of  his 
pencil ; yet  the  tendency  to  expression  and  significant 
delineation  did  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
forms  which  he  created;  for  his  figure  of  a Prince  was 
so  perfect  in  its  proportion,  and  so  majestic  in  its  air, 
that  it  appears  to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  ot 
the  idea).  This  Picture  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome. 

Of  Eupompub,  another  Painter  of  this  time,  who  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation,  we  know  even  less  than 
of  Timonthes.  Before  he  acquired  his  renown,  we  are 
informed  that  there  were  only  two  great  styles  of  Plant- 
ing, or  rather  distinctive  names  bestowed  on  the  Paint- 
ing of  different  regions — the  Heladian  and  Asiatic. 

But  Eupompus,  being  a native  of  Sicyon,  so  exalted 
the  fame  of  his  Country  for  the  Art,  that  the  Heladian 
was  divided,  and  the  Sicynniun  and  lire  Attic  became 
the  terms  for  the  two  Schools  of  the  artists  in  Europe, 
while  that  of  the  cities  of  Asia  was  denominated  by 
the  general  term  of  Ionian.  Oue  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  this  Painter  was  the  uuked  figure  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  Public  Games,  bolding  in  bis  hand  tlie 
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Biography,  branch  of  a date-tree.  Eupompus  was  the  master  of 
N— “V"**'  pamphilus,  who  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  instruct- 
From  jng  Apelles. 

Pamphilus  appears  to  have  given  the  deepest  at- 
tention  to  the  principle*  of  his  Art.  He  excelled  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  knowledge  of  general  literature, 
i-n  an(*  was  acquainted  with  nmtheUcal  lore,  without 
which  he  thought  that  no  one  could  become  a perfect 
A M Painter.  He  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  qualified  to 
instruct  others  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  and  valued  his 

* lessons  highly,  since  Ire  received  no  pupil  for  a less 

B r sum  than  ten  talents  of  silver,  for  which  he  gave  in- 

400  struction  during  ten  years.  On  these  terms,  Melonthus 

and  Apelles  became  his  disciples.  He  was  a native  of 
Ainphipolis,  u city  upon  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  but  established  his  School  at  Sieyon.  There 
he  first  procured  for  Painting  a rank  among  the  liberal 
Sciences,  and  caused  a law  to  be  passed,  whereby  all 
free  citizens  were  to  be  taught  its  principles  in  their 
youth — a measure  which  wo*  afterwards  adopted 
throughout  Greece.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  prac- 
tise the  Art,  nor  even  to  become  an  engraver ; a restric- 
tion which,  while  it  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Painting  was  held,  evinces  the  haughty  and  exclusive 
spirit  with  which  the  Republicans  of  old  strove  to  de- 
base human  nature  and  human  genius,  in  order  to  render 
themselves  the  sole  depositaries  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Pictures  of  Pamphilus  were, 
a Picture  of  a family,  the  battle  before  Phlius,  und  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians,  and  Ulysses  on  the  seas  in  a 
small  vessel.  He  was  the  last  of  that  cluster  of  Painters 
who  preceded  the  more  decisive  and  splendid  success 
of  Protagenes  and  Apelles. 

Compari*.  n We  have  unfortunately  but  slender  materials  which 
of  ancient  |ea(j  ua  form  Q correct  judgment  of  the  degree  of 
lining  r°  exce^ence  to  which  the  Grecian  Painters  were  able  to 
attain.  Their  Pictures,  although  painted  on  solid  and 
durable  substances,  as  larch,  box-wood,  or  fir,  the 
ceibngs  and  walls  of  buildings,  and  sometimes  even  on 
marble,  have  almost  entirely  perished.  This  cannot 
excite  wonder,  when  we  remember  that  the  use  of  oil 
in  Painting  was  probably  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  and 
that  their  varnishes,  before  distillation  was  invented, 
were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  could  not  long  prevent 
decay.  If  the  grandest  works  of  Phidias,  although 
statues  of  colossal  size,  are  entirely  lost,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Pictures  of  Zeuxis  would 
survive.  We  can  entertain,  however,  very  little  doubt 
that  there  were  some  excellencies  in  which  the  Grecian 
Painters  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  perfection.  For  if 
we  consider  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  works 
of  statuary  which,  in  their  time,  were  placed  in  every 
Foruin  and  Temple,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Pointing  could  have  been  held  almost  in  equul  esteem 
with  Sculpture,  unless  some  of  the  noblest  capabilities 
of  the  Art  had  been  developed  by  its  followers.  The 
Apollo  Betvidere,  the  Venus  dc  Medicrs,  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  have  for  Ages  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
possible  models  of  excellence,  which  modem  artists 
have  been  contented  to  admire,  without  hoping  to  rival. 
And  even  of  these  the  two  former  arc  probably  mere 
copies,  and  the  latter  is  certainly  the  work  of  an  Age 
when  the  purest  severities  of  eartier  times  were  no 
longer  attained  by  the  Sculptor.  The  Elgin  marbles, 
though  the  works  of  the  be8t  Age  of  Grecian  Art,  were 


only  the  inferior  ornaments  of  that  Temple  in  which  TheeaHf 
the  Minerva  of  Phidias  was  revered;  and.  astonishing  Painters  of 
as  they  are  in  easy  majesty  and  uatural  grandeur,  were  Gwcu. 
produced  hy  the  hands  of  artists  not,  in  their  own  days, 
comparable  with  the  mighty  framer  of  the  principal  Fium 
statue.  After  the  contemplation,  therefore,  of  all  these  *’ ** 
relics  of  ancient  genius  which  time  and  the  chances 
of  the  world  have  spared,  we  have  doubtless  a very  in- 
adequate  idea  of  that  more  than  earthly  sublimity  which  c’ 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture  displayed,  of  the 
high  divinity  with  which  they  were  “ instinct,*'  or  of  k ^ 
the  sweet  graces  with  which  every  miuutcr  part  was  3004* 

touched,  softened,  and  perfected.  Surely,  then,  the  * 

Art  which  shared  the  admiration  of  the  Athenians  with  „ c 
Sculpture,  must  have  put  forth  no  common  or  un-  4^’ 
finished  specimens. 

Still  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  if,  in  some 
respects,  the  ancient  Painters  attained  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, there  were  others  in  which  they  were  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Moderns.  According  to  Pliny,  Apelles 
himself,  who  flourished  after  the  artists  alluded  to  in 
this  section  had  acquired  great  renown  for  their  profes- 
sion, used  no  more  than  four  colours.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Greeks  lay  in 
the  design,  and  in  the  strictly  grand  style  of  their  de- 
lineations. It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  Pictures 
enumerated  by  Pliny  consist  of  a single  figure,  or  of 
groups  of  figures  representing  the  human  form,  though 
that  form  is  almost  always  of  the  grandest  or  sweetest 
cast,  and  is  made  to  shadow  forth  the  valour  of  heroes 
or  the  divinity  of  gods,  or  the  loveliness  of  women  and 
the  cherubic  beauty  of  childhood  ; landscape  was  rarely, 
if  ever  painted ; and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  first 
artists  understood,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
first  principles  of  perspective.  Pointing,  indeed,  was 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Sculpture ; its  ob- 
ject and  its  excellencies  were  the  same.  This  arose, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  singular  beauty  of  the  forms 
which  artiats  had  constant  opportunities  of  studying, 
but  more  from  the  general  tuste  of  the  Greeks,  which 
led  them,  on  all  occasions,  to  personify  objects  of  na- 
ture, to  embody  the  thoughts  of  mind,  to  catch  the 
most  airy  and  fleeting  ideas  of  beauty  and  grace,  and 
to  shape  out  from  them  distinct  and  vivid  images. 

They  had  no  perspective  of  mind.  Their  Poetry  was 
that  of  satisfaction,  not  of  desire ; and,  for  the  same 
reason,  their  Painting  gave  no  ideas  of  remoteness. 

They  revelled  in  the  present ; or,  if  they  looked  back- 
ward, they  saw  only  grander  and  mure  stately  forms 
in  the  demi-gods  and  regal  champions  of  the  Heroic 
Ages. 

The  superstitions  of  Greece  were,  for  the  most  part, 
gay  and  joyous;  the  images  of  its  gods  were  models 
of  earthly  beauty;  its  Religion  was  a continued  festival. 

As  there  was  little  of  solemnity  in  llie  most  elevated 
thoughts  of  its  people,  there  was  little  of  deep-shadow- 
ing or  of  awe-breathing  gloom  in  its  Paintings.  A 
different  spirit  prevailed  in  those  Ages  in  which  the 
Italian  masters  were  formed  to  excellence.  Life  had 
ceased  to  be  a mere  course  of  unthinking  gladness ; a 
soberer  hue  was  shed  over  the  colouring  of  existence. 

Religion,  in  its  purity,  while  its  light  so  far  penetrated 
beyond  the  grave  as  to  reveal  the  fact  of  another  life, 
clearly  displayed  nothing  but  the  mighty  outlines  of 
eternal  being,  leaving  its  solemnities  covered  with  a 
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Biography,  sacred  darkness.  A new  and  boundless  expanse  was 
opened  for  Imagination  to  soar  in,  but  the  mighty  ob- 
Frum  jects  it  contained  lifted  only  their  gigantic  forms  through 
a.  «•  clouds  and  mists,  in  the  dimness  of  which  their  grandeur 
3:>54.  WJW  felt  rather  than  seen.  Depths  also  were  opened  in 
the  human  soul,  which  Man  himself  could  not  fathom,  nor 
450  look  into  without  trembling.  The  feelings  which  arose 

to  from  these  new  worlds  of  mystery,  affected  all  kinds  of 

a.  M.  imaginative  productions.  Even  the  human  form  was 

3604.  represented  with  a more  pensive  beauty;  its  hopes 

— seemed  to  come  from  afar;  its  looks  were  of  angels; 

its  smiles  weie  brought  up  from  joys  in  the  depth*  of 
the  soul.  The  mind  became  accustomed  to  grasp  a 
larger  space,  and  the  Painter  strove  to  represent  easi- 
ness and  distance.  At  the  same  time  the  Muses,  the 
Nymphs,  the  River-gnds,  the  Cupids,— all  the  personifi- 
cations of  qualities,  powers,  and  the  works  of  the 
material  creation,  vanished — and  Nature  in  her  own  free 
loveliness  burst  freshly  in  upon  him.  The  romantic  man- 
ners, too,  and  the  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  gave  new  subject*  for  the  pencil,  which  were 
happily  adapted  to  display  the  effects  of  the  new,  deep, 
and  solemn  emotions  with  which  the  spirit  had  been 


awakened  from  its  holiday  dreamings.  Hence  the  The  early 
introduction  of  perspective,  the  cultivation  of  laud-  p*bit«r»  of 
scape  painting,  aud  the  muigling  together  of  divine  Greece. 1 
expression  with  human  sweetness  in  the  Madonnas  ami  S-TTV“^ 
the  holy  Children.  Hence  the  heavenly  sweetness  of 
Raphael,  the  delicious  expansion  of  Claude,  ami  the  3554 

wild  passion  and  terrible  sublimity  of  Salvator  Rosa.  ' 

It  was  as  impossible,  from  the  texture  of  the  public  u c 

mind,  that  the  Greek  Painters  should  have  portrayed 

the  sentiments  and  tlie  feelings  expressed  by  the  Italian  to  * 

masters,  ns,  from  the  infancy  of  mechanical  discoveries, 

that  they  should  have  forestalled  them  in  varietv  of  3604. 

colouring.  In  perfection  of  outline,  purity  of  style,  and  

grandeur  of  form,  the  Ancients  were,  doubtless,  beyond  n.  c. 
imitation;  but  they  mu*l  necessarily  have  been  defective  40O. 
in  variety,  thought,  sentiment,  and  destitute  of  the 
mingled  charms  of  those  divine  figures,  in  which  the 
Italian  masters  have  appeared  to  blend  the  eternal  with 
the  earthly— id  which  the  expression  has  been  lighted 
up  from  brighter  worlds,  and  the  colours  have  seemed 
fresh  from  a brush  dipped  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  and 
directed  by  the  finger  of  an  angel. 


XERXES. 
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Biography.  At  the  close  of  the  life  of  Darius  (p.  360)  we  related, 
'‘-"•"v***'  after  Herodotus,  the  dispute  between  Xerxes  and  Ar- 
From  to  baza  tics  for  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  and  the 
\ M’  ground  of  their  father's  decision  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 
3519.  Qf  this  transaction  there  is  a different,  ami  not  uttin- 
n.  c.  teres  ting  account,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
495.  Plutarch  and  Justin,  am!  projierly  belongs  to  the  cmn- 
to  mencement  of  this  reign.  It  is  at  the  close  of  Plutarch's 
a.  xi.  Treatise  on  Brotherly  Love , and  to  the  following  pur- 
3540.  port: 

The  story  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  respecting  a 
4g_l‘  dispute  between  two  brothers,  not  concerning  a small 
Content  for  P01^0’1  land,  or  the  possession  of  a few  servants  or 
the  Bucce»-  cattle,  but  for  a prize  not  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
mod.  Persia.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  some  claimed  the 
succession  for  Arinmenes,  (Artobazanea,  in  Herodotus,) 
as  the  eldest  son;  others  for  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius 
by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  born  after  the 
commencement  of  Darius’s  reign.  Ariameues  went 
into  Media,  not  in  a hostile  maimer,  but  peaceably  to 
await  the  determination  of  the  question.  There  Xerxes 
had  began  to  exercise  the  royal  authority;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  lie  put  off  his  crown  and  robes  of 
royalty,  and  approached  him  with  a friendly  greeting. 
He  now  sent  him  presents,  and  charged  his  servants 
with  this  message:  ‘‘Thus  your  brother  Xerxes  ho- 
nours you;  and,  if  the  Persians  should  declare  me 
King,  I will  place  you  next  to  myself."  Ariamenes  re- 
plied, 41 1 accept  your  gifts,  but  presume  that  I am 
entitled  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  Yet  for  my  brothers 
I shall  have  posts  of  distinction,  and  for  Xerxes  the 
first.*' 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  determination  of  the  right 

VOL  IX. 


to  the  Crown,  the  Persians  appointed  Artabaues,  Da-  Xentc*. 
rius's  brother,  to  make  the  decision.  Xerxes  exceplcd  w. v— 
against  this  appointment,  and  would  rather  have  de-  From 

pended  on  the  |M>putar  voice.  His  mother  reproved  a.  m. 

him.  encouraging  his  reliance  on  the  justice  of  Aria*  3519 

bancs,  brother  of  Danya,  whom  the  Persiuns  hud  a])-  — 

pointed  umpire  in  this  dispute.  She  is  said  (very  irn-  r.  c. 
probably,  considering  her  ambitious  character)  to  have  4$5, 
reminded  Xerxes,  that,  at  the  worst,  he  would  still  be 
next  the  Throne,  and  called  the  King  of  Persia's  brother.  M* 
Xerxes  yielded  to  her  reproof,  and  Artabanes,  after  some  3540. 
discussion  of  the  opposite  claims,  adjudged  the  King-  — 
doni  to  him;  upon  which  Ariamenes  rose  up  im-  D*  c* 

mediately,  did  homage  to  his  brother,  and  pluced  him  464. 

on  the  'Jit  rone.  This  aocouut  was  received  as  authentic 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  remarks  {Opera.  Oral.  i. 
p.  33)  that,  " after  the  death  of  Darius,  there  were 
disputes  for  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  but  those 
who  aspired  to  it  chose  rather  to  decide  their  differences 
by  the  comparative  justice  of  their  claims,  than  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.” 

However  Xerxes  attained  the  succession  to  the  sove-  Xerxes 
reign  dominion  over  the  mighty  Empire  of  Persia,  he  is  King, 
reputed,  according  to  the  most  probable  chronology, 
to  have  ascended  the  Throne  in  the  year  b.  c.  485, 

Of  the  transactions  which  occupied  his  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years  very  little  is  known,  except  what  has  been 
recorded  in  the  three  last  books  of  Herodotus,  who  was 
born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 

From  those  books,  as  containing  nearly  contemporary 
information,  we  shall  collect  our  materials,  unless  where 
we  refer  to  other  authorities. 

The  first  object  of  the  young  Monarch  was  to  punish 
3 o 
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Biography,  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  For  this  purpose  he  com- 
* pleted  his  fathers  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
Egypt.  He  also  now  confirmed  to  the  Jews  the  de- 
crees and  grants  which  Darius  had  made  in  their  fa- 
vour. On  this  occasion,  Josephus  (Antiq.  b.  xi.  c.  5) 
has  quoted  (if  he  did  not  invent)  an  Epistle  from  Xerxes 
to  Ezra,  in  which  he  permits  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
of  all  Jews  of  whatever  description.  They  are  also 
allowed,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Empire,  the  cost  of 
all  the  vessels  of  silver  or  gold  which  they  desire  to 
consecrate  to  the  divine  worship.  “That  God/*  adds 
the  King,  **  may  not  be  at  all  angry  with  me,  or  with 
my  children,  I grant  all  that  is  necessary  for  sacrifices 
Pre psm  fur  according  to  the  law,  as  far  as  an  hundred 

•n  expodi-  cori  of  wheat.'*  In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the 
tion  against  Historian  relates,  that  not  only  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
_ but  those  *'  that  were  in  Media — many  of  them  came 
with  their  effects  to  Babylon,  as  very  desirous  of  going 
down  to  Jerusalem;  but  the  body  of  the  people  of 
Israel, ’’  he  adds,  “ remained  in  that  Country.  These, 
consisting  of  " the  Ten  Tribes,  are  beyond  Euphrates, 
and  are  an  immense  multitude,  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numbers/'  These  Israelites  have  been  supposed  by 
Sir  Win.  Jones  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Apohauans.  See  our  vol.  xvii.  p.  192. 

The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt  being 
now  finished,  Xerxes  led  thither  an  army,  of  whose 
operations  we  have  no  account,  except  that  the  revolt 
of  that  Country  was  soon  overcome,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Egypt  rendered  more  complete  than  by  the  conquest 
of  Cambyaes,  or  the  political  regulations  of  Darius. 
The  government  was  now  committed  to  the  King's 
brother  Achffitnenes,  who  was  afterwards  slain  (under 
what  provocation  does  not  appear)  by  Inarus,  a Lybian, 
the  sou  of  Psaminclicus. 

Xerxes  pre-  The  following  three  years  of  this  reign  were  employed 
pares  to  in-  in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  which  Xerxes 
regarded  as  an  easy  acquisition.  “ He  refused,"  says 
Plutarch,  (Apnpthegm,)  “ to  eat  Attic  figs  that  were 
brought  for  sale,  waiting  till  they  became  his  own,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Country  that  produced  them."  Mardo- 
nius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  desirous  of  recovering  the  mili- 
tary reputation  which  he  had  lost  by  his  early  raisadven^ 
tures,  had  urged  Xerxes,  immediately  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  to  retaliate  the  wrongs  which  Persia  had 
received  from  the  Athenians.  He  also  represented  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Europe,  which  rendered  it  worthy 
to  become  the  sole  possession  of  the  Great  King,  espe- 
cially as  it  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  some 
parts  of  Persia  arc  remarkably  destitute.  Messengers 
also  arrived  from  the  Alcuadc,  Princes  of  Thes&aly, 
who  entreated  the  King  to  march  against  Greece,  and 
employed  every  argument  in  their  power  to  persuade  him. 
The  survivors  of  the  fallen  family  of  the  Pisistratide, 
who  had  found  a refuge  at  Susa,  joined  their  solicita- 
tions. To  aid  the  same  design,  Onomacritus,  a famous 
Priest,  who  had  been  formerly  banished  from  Athens, 
of  which  he  was  a citizen,  recited  some  oracular  verses. 
Omitting  every  thing  unfavourable  to  the  Persians,  he 
selected  whatever  was  encouraging.  He  particularly 
assured  the  King,  speaking  of  his  marching  an  army 
into  Greece,  how  the  Destinies  had  determined  that  a 
Persian  should  throw  a bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

Thus  was  the  resolution  of  Xerxes  excited  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Alcuadss  and  the  Pisistratidw,  and 
the  flattering  predictions  of  the  expatriated  Athenian 
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Priest.  He  now  determined  to  pursue  those  designs  Xcntea. 
against  Greece,  which  he  had  already  commenced,  hy 
recovering  the  dominion  of  some  neighbouring  tribu- 
tary States  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persians, 

Being  thus  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  Athens, 
the  King  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  his  Court  to  hear  their  opinions  and  communi- 
cate his  own  pleasure.  He  professed  that  he  designed 
by  this  war  to  imitate  his  illustrious  predecessors,  to 
punish  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians  in  thrir  attack 
upon  Sardis,  to  revenge  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  and  to  gain  possession  of  a rich 
and  beautiful  Country,  not  inferior  to  Persia;  these  ob- 
jects he  was  also  pursuing  in  compliance  with  the  well- 
known  purpose  of  his  father  Darius.  Then,  after  ex- 
pressing his  hope  to  overrun  all  Europe,  and  acquire 
unlimited  dominion,  he  proposed  munificently  to  re- 
ward him  who  should  bring  to  this  expedition  the 
greatest  number  of  well-appointed  troops;  concluding 
this  address  to  his  Nobles,  according  to  our  Historian, 
with  the  following  condescending  declaration:  “ Cou- 
sidei  now  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  nor  think  that  1 
would  consult  only  my  own  judgment.  I charge  you 
to  deliberate,  and  let  each  freely  declare  his  opinion." 

The  close  of  this  royal  harangue,  in  Valerius  Maximus, 

(lib.  ix.  c.  5.)  is  far  more  in  character:  Ne  tidtrtr 
men  tanlummodo  u$U»  cuittilio , vos  contraii.  Ctelerum 
mementotc  partndutn  magisvobu  es*c,  quam  xuadt ndutn. 

(That  I might  not  seem  to  follow  only  my  own  judg- 
ment, 1 have  called  you  together;  but  remember  that 
you  are  rather  to  obey  than  to  persuade.) 

Mardonius,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  eager  policy  of 
to  second  the  opinions  of  the  King,  and,  thus  to  pro-  Mardooina, 
mote  his  own  wishes,  again  to  engage  the  Greeks; 
these  he  affected  to  disparage,  while  he  described  the 
Persians  as  the  first  of  men  In  military  accomplish- 
ments. With  Xerxes  at  their  head  he  would  not 
believe  that  the  Greeks  could  be  so  audacious  as  to 
oppose  them.  Thus  Mardonius  paid  his  master  the 
homage  of  echoing  back  his  sentiments.  A profound 
silence  now  ensued,  no  other  appearing  prepared  to 
express  approbation,  and  no  one  daring  to  oppose  the 
sentiments  and  evident  inclinations  of  the  King. 

According  to  ./Elian,  (For.  IliUA.  xii.  c.  62.)  there  was 
a law  in  Persia,  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  give  advice 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  King,  he  did  this 
standing  on  a golden  tile.  If  his  advice  were  approved, 
he  received  the  tile  for  his  reward.  Vet  he  was  beaten 
for  presuming  to  contradict  the  King.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  Xerxes  had  commanded  the  opi- 
nion of  his  counsellors,  and  at  length  Artabanes,  son  of 
ilystnspes,  and  uncle  of  the  King,  deriving  confidence 
from  this  relationship,  ventured  to  interrupt  the  silence, 
by  a harangue  of  some  length,  according  to  our  His- 
torian, but  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: 

" O King!  it  was  my  advice  to  Darius,  your  father  and  Advice  of 
my  brother,  by  no  means  to  war  against  the  Scythians,  Arub«w* 
a people  who  had  no  fixed  habitations.  He  disre- 
garded my  admonitions,  and  returned,  after  having  lost 
& large  part  of  his  army  in  the  vain  attempt.  Those 
whom  you  would  now  invade  are  far  superior  to  the 
8cythians,  and  equally  prepared  to  combat  by  sea  or 
land.  You  prepare  to  throw  a bridge  over  the  Helle- 
spont, and  thus  lead  your  army  through  Europe  into 
Greece.  But  our  enemies  are  reported  to  be  valiant, 
and  if  the  Athenians,  when  unsupported,  could  rout 
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Biography,  the  numerous  armies  of  Dali*  and  Artaphemes,  we 
v— cannot  be  considered,  by  sea  or  land,  as  perfectly  in- 
Ytum  vincible.  Should  (bey  now  be  victorious  in  a naval 
A*  “•  engagement,  and  then,  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
3519.  destroy  your  bridge,  the  worst  consequences  may  be 
bTc.  apprehended,  such  as  were  narrowly  escaped  in  your 
485.  father’s  Scythian  expedition.  Listen  then  to  my  advice; 

to  * do  not  court  unnecessary  hazards.  And  as  to  you,  O 
A.  N.  aon  of  Gobrya*,  (addressing  Mardonius,)  ill  docs  it 
3540.  become  you  to  calumniate  the  Greeks,  and  thus  excite 
— your  Sovereign  to  a war,  which  is  your  favourite  pro* 
jecl.  Yet.  if  it  must  be  undertaken,  let  the  Kiug 
remain  in  Persia,  and  our  children  be  answerable  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  counsels.  If  the  Persians  conquer, 
as  you  promise,  let  me  perish,  with  my  children.  But 
should  those  disasters  happen  which  I forebode,  let 
your  children  be  thus  treated,  with  yourself,  should 
you  survive  the  expedition.” 

Anger  of  Xerxes  soon  discovered  how  little  he  had  designed 
ytr...  to  encourage  freedom  of  speech  among  his  courtiers, 
and  how  incapable  he  was  of  improving  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  possessing  a friend,  disposed  to  inform  rather 
than  to  flatter  him.  The  King  accosted  Artabanes,  in 
an  angry  tone,  and  bade  him  impute  his  escape  from 
punishment  only  to  his  relationship  to  the  Throne.  He 
threatened  to  leave  him  at  home  in  the  company  of  the 
women,  while,  at  the  head  of  the  Persians,  he  pursued 
his  victories.  Yet,  at  night,  the  representations  thus 
freely  given  by  Artabanes  awakened  in  bis  mind  some 
serious  reflections,  and  he  at  length  determined  to 
abandon,  as  rash  and  impolitic,  the  projected  expe- 
dition. Falling  asleep,  he  dreamed,  aa  the  Persians 
reported,  that  a man  of  uncommon  sixe  and  beauty 
stood  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  his  first  re- 
solution. The  King,  however,  disregarded  this  vision, 
and,  in  the  morning,  again  convened  his  Council,  before 
whom  1ms  apologised  for  his  anger  towards  Artabanes, 
and  declared  himsdf  for  his  opinion.  The  second 
night  the  vision  reappeared,  reproaching  Xerxes  for 
hb  disobedience  to  the  former  injunction.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  terrified  King  sent  for  Artabanes,  and  proposed 
that,  on  the  next  night,  he  should  assume  the  throne 
and  royal  robes.  To  Artabanes  the  same  vision  now 
appeared,  severely  threatening  him,  unless  he  ceased  to 
dissuade  the  King  from  his  proposed  expedition.  Arta- 
banes, ns  might  be  expected,  now  advised  the  war,  and 
presently  the  King  saw  a third  vision,  which,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Magi,  portended  for  Xerxes 
universal  Empire.  He  appeared  to  be  crowned  with  a 
wreath  from  an  olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  the 
whole  Earth,  though  presently  the  wreath  disappeared. 
This  interpretation  of  the  Magi  being  declared,  the 
Governors  hastened  to  their  several  Provinces,  to  exe- 
cute, with  all  possible  despatch,  the  orders  they  had  re- 
ceived,  each  hoping  to  gain  the  promised  reward. 
Remarks,  On  these  pretended  visionary  scenes,  we  cannot  offer 
any  remark  more  suitable  than  the  follow!  mr,  by  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Herodotus : S'  j’atlou 
rhoquer  en  (Unite  cette  vision , on  du  main* , si  J allot* 
dirt  que  c'  hloit  trn  tour  de  Mardonius  mi  de * Pisintra- 
iidtt,  je  ne  diroi * tan*  doute  rien  que  dt  juste.  Mai*  je 
crow  devoir  lainer  ce*  writs  de  ri/texion*  A la  tagaette 
dt*  lecleurt.  Larcber,  v,  293.  (Sliould  I call  in 
question  these  visions,  or,  at  least,  describe  them  as 
contrivances  of  Mardonius  or  the  Fistsirattdie,  I should 


doubtless  speak  nothing  but  truth.  Yet  such  reflections  Y«*a*. 
should  rather  be  left  to  every  reader’s  sagacity.)  v,— ■vw-* 

While  Xerxes  was  thus  preparing  for  the  conquest  ^tom 
of  the  Greeks,  he  engaged  the  Carthaginians  to  attack  **  “■ 
their  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  we  have  already  5519, 
related  iu  this  volume  (p.  225.)  He  likewise  drew  bis  a.  c. 

levies,  like  his  father  Darius,  from  all  the  nations  of  435. 
that  vast  continent  which  owned  the  Persian  sway.  to 
Thus,  according  to  the  Prophet  Daniel,  (xi.  2,)  **  By  his  a.  w. 
strength  and  his  great  riches  he  stirred  up  all  against  3540, 
the  realm  of  G recta.”  Our  Historian  says,  *4  What  na- 
lion  of  Asia  did  not  Xerxes  lead  against  Greece  ? What  ^ *7 
waters,  except  great  rivers,  were  not  exhausted  by  hi*  Extant  of 
armies  ? Some  of  the  people  furnished  ships,  (aud  the  the  King's 
whole  have  been  computed  at  more  than  three  thousand,)  pr*  para- 
others  raised  infantry,  and  others  cavalry.  Some  pro- 
vided  transports  for  the  horses  and  the  troops,  or  long 
vessels  to  form  bridges,  while  others  even  brought 
stores  of  provisions  and  vessels  to  transport  them.” 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  this  naval  armament  was 
Eiteus,  in  the  ChcrsoneiiUB  of  Thrace.  Thence,  if  we 
credit  our  Historian,  detachments  were  sen!  to  execute 
the  prodigious  labour  of  cutting  a ennui  through  Mount  Mount 
A thus,  now  Monte  Santo,  or  rather  through  the  isthmus  Alhos, 
behind  it.  These  detachments  relieved  each  other 
at  regular  intervals,  and  were  urged  to  labour  by  the 
strokes  of  the  whip,  according  to  the  military  discipline 
of  the  Persians ; on  which  Lurcher  well  remarks  that 
un  soldo  t aiu*i  traits  nt  peut-ilre  sensible  d Chonneur. 

(A  soldier  thus  treated  must  Income  insensible  to 
honour.)  Herodotu*  has  minutely  described  the  ex- 
pedients employed  to  dig  this  canal,  a work  which  he 
atirihutca  to  the  King's  vain  desire  of  displaying  his 
power  and  of  leaving  a monument  to  posterity ; as  with 
far  less  trouble  he  might  have  transported  the  vessels 
across  the  isthmus.  This  vanity  imputed  to  Xerxes 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a favourite  theme  of 
Antiquity.  Thus  Plutarch  (de  ird  cohib .)  imputes  to 
the  haughty  Persian  King  the  following  frantic  Epistle 
to  the  mountain:  44  Alhos,  whose  top  now  reaches  to 
the  skies,  I charge  thee  not  to  interrupt  my  workmen 
with  stones  which  cannot  be  cut  asunder,  lest  I cut  thee 
into  pieces,  and  whelm  thee  in  the  sea." 

Yet  Xerxes  has  been  vindicated  from  the  imputation  Raraada. 
of  this  folly,  by  a very  reasonable  disbelief  of  the  im- 
probable story,  and  a recollection  that  Herodotus  is 
not  always  a Historian , 44  or,”  as  Whiston  remarks, 
that  he  ” sometimes  prefers  what  is  marvellous,  to  what 
» best  attested  as  really  true."  Juvenal,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Plutarch,  (x.  174.)  ridicules  the  credulity  which 

VtKflralm  At  ho*,  el  qwicfvid  (irm on  memdax 

Amdrt  m Hitter, g, 

(the  voyage  through  Alhos,  and  other  daring  fictions  of 
the  fabling  Greeks)  could  not  stagger.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  sought  in  vain  for  any  evidences  of  thia 
stupendous  work,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied,  for 
three  years,  a vast  multitude  of  labourers.  M.  Ik  Ion, 
a French  traveller  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  has  a 
place  in  Mr.  Hay’s  curious  collection  of  Travel*  into 
the  Eastern  Countries , could  not  discover,  according 
to  Rollin,  on  passing  near  Mount  Alhos,  uny  traces  of 
this  canal.  Such  was  also  the  report  of  a later  ob- 
server, our  learned  Countryman  Pocock.  But  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  is  among  the  first  modern  authorities 
on  Oriental  questions,  concludes,  from  the  following 
3 o 2 
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considerations,  that  the  tale  of  AOtot  is  incredible. 
41  This  promontory  was  no  more  than  200  miles  from 
Athens  ; and  yet  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  employed  a 
number  of  men,  three  years  before  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  to  separate  it  from  the  Continent,  and  make 
a canal  for  his  shipping.  Thcmistoclcs  also,  who,  from 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  had  been  incessantly 
alarming  the  Athenians  with  another  Persian  invasion, 
never  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allu- 
sion to  this  canal,  the  very  digging  of  which  must  have 
filled  all  Greece  with  astonishment,  awl  been  the  sub- 
ject of  every  public  conversation.”  DiuerL  p.  312. 

Xerxes,  having  completed  his  preparations,  began 
his  march  from  Susa,  with  the  troops  which  accompa- 
nied him  from  Persia.  At  Critalis,  in  Cappadocia, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Archelais  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  modern  Erckli,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
which  were  to  compose  the  laud  army  were  assembled 
to  attend  the  King,  who  now  proceeded  on  his  inarch  to 
Sardis.  At  Celama*,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia,  Xerxes 
and  his  whole  army  are  said  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Pythius,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  only 
second  to  the  King  in  wealth,  and  to  have  vied  with 
him  in  munificence;  though  at  length  his  generous 
offers  were  recompensed  by  an  extravagant  cruelly. 
Pythius,  during  the  march,  having  requested  that  the 
eldest  of  his  five  sons,  who  were  oil  in  the  army, 
might  be  left  as  the  support  of  his  old  age,  Xerxes,  as 
if  he  would  imitate  Darius,  in  the  case  of  (Kbasus,  after 
venting  his  iudiguatiun  at  the  father,  ordered  this 
rldest  son  to  be  cut  asunder,  and  the  severed  ports  of 
his  body  to  be  place d on  each  side  of  the  road  through 
which  the  army  was  about  to  pus*.  It  is  remarkable 
that  tin.*  late  Mr.  Brine,  in  u note  to  his  translation  of 
Herodotus,  (iii.  466.)  should  have  taken  this  occasion  to 
declare,  that  “ no  two  characters  could  well  afford  a 
more  striking  contrast  to  each  other  than  those  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,”  to  the  former  of  whom  he  attri- 
butes, we  know  not  on  what  authority,  **  various  in- 
stances of  the  tenderest  humanity.”  We  must,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  story  of  Pythius*.  though  Plutarch 
(He  virtutibus  mulirrutn)  has  adopted  and  enlarged  it, 
appear*,  tin  reflection,  very  improbable.  What  could 
the  greatest  man  in  Phrygia  be,  but  the  Satrap  of  a Pro- 
vince? And  could  such  a man  be  suffered  to  amass 
wealth,  only  inferior  to  the  royal  treasures,  while  his 
name  and  his  magnificence,  as  Herodotus  pretends, 
were  utterly  unknown  to  Xerxes? 

'live  King  now  proceeded  through  Phrygia  to  Co- 
loss®,  and  entered  Lydia,  at  n place  where  Crcrsus 
had  erected  a pillar,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
Countries.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  he  immediately 
sent  heralds  into  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Lacedicmon,  to  demand  tlie  homage  of  earth  and 
water;  thus  Xerxes  occupied  the  winter  of  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  had  previously  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  our  Historian,  vast  preparations  for  passing  the 
Hellespont ; and  upon  a temporary  disappointment  of 
his  scheme,  discovered  a childish  petulance,  which  has 
made  this  King  a theme  for  satire  through  all  Ages. 

He  had  ordered  a bridge  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Hellespont,  for  the  passage  of  his  army  into  Europe. 
The  workmen  commenced  at  the  side  next  Abydos,  the 
Phoenicians  using  (to  connect  the  vessels)  a cordage 
made  of  linen,  and  the  Egyptians  one  made  of  the 


bark  of  the  bybias.  This  bridge  was  no  sooner  com-  Xcnte*. 
pleted  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  which  was  " 
nearly  a mile  over,  when  a violent  tempest  dispersed 
the  whole.  Enraged  by  the  knowledge  of  the  disaster, 

Xerxes  sentenced  the  Hellespont  to  be  whipped  to  the 
extent  of  three  huudred  lashes,  and  ordered  that  a pair 
of  fetters  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  made 
Juvenal  (x.  183)  extol  the  King’s  lenity— 

■ y U4>d  *om  el  tligmeUe  dignmm 

QreditiU. 

(that  he  had  not  branded  the  sea  with  a hot  iron.) 

Xerxes,  however,  who  had  written  to  Mount  Athos, 
now  sent  the  following  vituperatory  Epistle  to  the 
Hellespont,  to  be  delivered  by  the  flagellatons  : " Thou 
salt  and  bitter  water,  thy  master  thus  punishes  thee, 
because  thou  hast  offended  him  without  provocation ; 

Xerxes  the  King  will  insist  on  passing  over  thee:  no 
one  should  ofTer  thee  a sacrifice,  since  thou  art  de- 
ceitful and  of  an  unsavoury  flavour.'’  After  thus  pu- 
nishing the  sea,  this  tragi-comedy  concluded  by  behead- 
ing those  who  had  constructed  the  bridge.  Another 
was  presently  undertaken,  or  rather  two  bridges  were 
contrived,  one  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  These  works  were  at 
length  executed  in  a manner  which  Herodotus  has  mi- 
nutely, yet  not  very  clearly  described. 

The  army,  which  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  left  that  March  from 
city  early  in  the  Spring,  being  terrified  at  the  moment  Sardis, 
of  their  departure  by  a sudden  darkness,  probably  an 
eclipse.  Immediately  after  the  bagti  age-tram  marched 
troops  of  all  nations,  an  undistinguished  multitude, 
comprising  more  than  half  the  army  ; at  some  distance 
followed  a thousand  cavalry,  selected  from  the  whole 
Persian  army ; then  a thousand  chosen  foot,  armed  with 

kes  trailing  on  the  ground ; after  these  came  ten 

i*wan  horses  superbly  caparisoned  ; following  these 
appeared  the  sacred  car  of  Jupiter,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses ; behind  these,  on  foot,  was  the  charioteer 
holding  the  reins,  for  uo  mortal  was  permitted  to  mount 
the  car ; then  appeared  Xerxes,  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
Nisirun  horses  ; by  his  side  sat  the  charioteer,  a Persian 
named  Patiramplics,  the  son  of  Otunes.  Thus  Xerxes 
decried  from  Sardis  at  the  head  of  his  Persian  forces. 

Having  proceeded  idong  the  hanks  of  the  Coicus, 
they  at  lengih  reached  the  Scumander,  the  first  river, 
says  our  Historian,  which  failed  to  supply  a sufficiency 
of  water  for  the  troops  and  beasts  of  burden.  Here  Prism'* 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam  eitiuWl. 
to  survey  the  plain  of  Ilium,  and  to  have  sacrificed  a 
thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  whose  Temple 
was  in  the  citadel,  while  the  Magi  offered  libations  to 
the  Hero-gods  of  the  Country.  How  this  citadel  should 
have  survived  the  glury  of  Ilium  for  so  mony'cetiliirie*, 
or  how  Xerxes,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Persian  Magi, 
should  have  honoured  a Temple  by  a costly  sacrifice,  we 
cannot  understand. 

The  army,  however,  arrived  at  Abydos.  on  the  Asian  Arrival  at 
shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Here  Xerxes  gratified  his  Abjdea. 
desire  to  survey  his  loud  and  naval  nrmument,  in  its 
prodigious  extent.  There  was  placed  on  an  eminence 
a throne  of  white  marble,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
beheld  these  myriuds  of  troops,  and  this  multitude  of 
vessels,  at  one  view,  and  to  have  been  further  gratified 
by  the  exhibition  of  a naval  combat,  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sidou  were  ibe  victors.  The  first  feeling 
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Biagrvpby.  of  the  Great  King  was  that  of  sclf-gratulation,  on  view- 
in"  the  vast  assemblage  c»f  which  he  was  the  sovereign 
From  turd.  But  soon,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Leonidus, 
a.  m.  (b.  iii.) 

3519.  — ■ ■■  a*  down 

— TV  immcuurable  rank*  hia  ai^bt  was  lost, 

B.  €«  A momentary  glix-m  o'ercuvt  his  mind, 

485.  While  this  refaction  filled  his  eyes  with  tram: 

That,  soon  an  time  a hundred  years  had  told, 

A M Nut  one  of  all  those  thou satula  should  survive. 

3540.  Yet,  as  Seneca  well  remarks,  (De  Brec.  Fit.  c.  xvii.) 
— the  very  man  who  shed  these  tears  was  about  to 
u-  c*  destroy  quickly  that  multitude  whose  death,  within  a 
464.  hundred  years,  he  now  professed  to  deplore/*  Arta- 
banes,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes,  appears,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  entertained  his  former  apprehensions  as  to  the 
event  of  the  expedition,  and  to  have  repeated  them  to 
the  King,  ills  remonstrance  was  now  received  with  ex- 
traordinary forbearance,  and  he  was  courteously  dis- 
missed to  Susa,  under  the  pretence  of  superintending 
the  internal  government  of  the  Empire. 

PaviBge  of  Alter  calling  an  assembly  of  the  principal  Persians 
the  llrlte-  (0  receive  the  King’s  last  commands  on  passing  over 
•pout.  into  Eyrop^  the  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  they 
burned  on  the  bridge  u profusion  of  perfumes,  and 
strewed  the  road  with  branches  of  myrtle.  At  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  Xerxes  poured  a libation  into  the 
sea  from  a golden  cup,  and  prayed  the  sun  to  avert 
every  calamity  which  might  interfere  with  his  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  farthest  limits.  lie  then  threw 
the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  as  also  a golden  goblet 
and  a Persian  scymitar.  '*  1 cannot  decide,"  says 
Herodotus,  and  his  language  may  assist  ns  to  appre- 
ciate some  marveUoua  passages  iti  his  History,  “ I cannot 
decide  whether,  in  throwing  these  things  into  the  sea, 
Xerxes  designed  an  oblation  to  the  sun,  or  if,  repenting 
of  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont, 
he  intended  to  appease  that  sea  hv  his  offerings.* 

Xerxes  and  his  army  appear  now  to  have  passed  the 
bridge,  nearly  in  such  an  order  as  that  in  which  they 
had  marched  out  of  Sardis;  except  that  the  King,  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  Europe,  had  a view  of  his 
troops,  for  seven  days  and  nights,  driven  over  by  the 
lashes  of  the  whip.  The  army  having  all  passed  over, 
and,  according  to  our  Historian,  been  alarmed  by  pro- 
digies not  worthy  to  be  here  related.  Xerxes  directed  his 
fleet,  on  sailing  from  the  Hellespont,  to  coast  along  the 
shore,  and  to  rendezvous  at  the  promontory  of  Sar- 
pedon,  while  the  army  advanced  to  Doriscus,  a spacious 
plain  of  Thrace,  where  was  a fortress,  in  which  Darius, 
in  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed  a Persian 
garrison.  This  being  a place  suited  to  his  purpose, 
Xerxes  here  determined  to  arrange  and  number  his 
forces.  This  he  effected  by  first  collecting  10,000  men, 
and  enclosing  wilh  walls  the  exact  space  they  were 
found  to  occupy.  Successive  bodies  of  10,000  men 
each  were  then  admitted  into  the  enclosure,  till  the 
whole  army  was  numbered. 

Kcinmka.  The  amount  of  the  land  forces,  Herodotus  reports 
to  have  been  1,700,000,  or  rather,  upon  the  whole, 
1,800,000,  a statement  which  may  justly  excite  no 
small  doubts  of  the  veracity,  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
of  the  reputed  Father  of  History.  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
gards his  statement  as  absolutely  fabulous,  and  is  let! 
to  doubt  whether  “ the  paramount  Sovereign  of  Persia* 
ever  undertook  this  expedition  into  Greece.  He  rather 


concludes  it  may  have  been  the  project  of  some  feuda-  Xrrxw. 
tory  Prince,  or  Viceroy  of  the  western  districts  of  that  — — 
Empire.  M.  Larcher,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  alleges  From 
the  enslaved  condition  of  the  immense  population  of  the  a.  m. 
Persian  Empire,  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  occu-  8519. 
pation,  forced  to  become  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
the  Sovereign,  To  the  computations  of  later  writers,  485* 

Ctesias,  Diodorus,  /Elian,  Pliny,  and  Justin,  who,  to  * 
though  varying,  have  all  greatly  diminished  the  mim-  a.  m. 
bers  of  this  army,  Larcher  opposes  the  statement  of  3540 
Herodotus  as  almost  a contemporary,  who,  at  Olympia,  — 
must  have  found,  to  listen  to  his  recital,  many  Greeks  B- 
who  had  fought  against  Xerxes.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  464. 
the  sanction  of  Persians  to  his  veracity  had  been  far 
more  satisfactory.  For  what  exaggeration  would  not 
the  Greeks  have  excused,  to  gratify  their  hatred  of  the 
Persian  power.  Major  Renuell  offers  what  is  probably 
the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty,  when  he  says,  that 
**  the  Persians  may  be  compared,  in  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  the  Europeans  in  a British 
army  in  India where,  as  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatum, 

20,000  regular  troops  have  been  attended  by  a mixed 
multitude  of  more  than  100,000.  Of  the  military 
dresses  and  weapons  of  this  army  Herodotus  has  given 
a minute  description,  of  which  we  shall  here  subjoin  a 
short  account. 

The  Persians  and  Medes,  for  the  Historian  uses  these  Dresses  and 
terms  indifferently,  wore  on  their  heads  woollen  tiaras.  wr*jK>ns  of 
Their  dress  was  n parti-coloured  tunic,  adorned  with  ,lu: 
plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the  scales  of  fishes. 

They  bore  a shield  called  gtrrtt.  Their  spears  were 
short,  their  bows  large,  with  arrows  made  of  n*fds. 

On  the  right  side  they  wore  u dagger.  The  Assyrians 
had  brazen  helmets  of  a barbarous  form.  Their  arms 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  had  also 
clubs  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen  cuirasses,  (or  war- 
jackets,  as  Major  Renuell  conjectures,)  which  would  re- 
sist the  stroke  of  a sabre.  To  omit  numerous  descrip- 
tions, which  cannot  now  give  any  interest,  we  add  the 
following. — The  Arabians  wore  large  folding  vests, 
which  they  call  zirte ; their  bows  were  long,  flexible, 
and  crooked.  The  Ethiopians  were  clad  in  skins  of 
panthers  and  lions ; their  bows  were  of  palm,  and  not 
less  than  four  cubits  long.  Their  arrows  were  short, 
and  made  of  reeds.  Instead  of  iron  they  were  pointed 
wilh  a stone,  with  which  they  used  to  cut  their  seals. 

They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the  horns  of  goats, 
shaped  like  the  iron  of  a lance ; and  also  knotty  clubs. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  people,  when  they  advance  to 
combat,  to  daub  one-half  of  their  bodies  with  gypsum, 
and  the  other  with  vermilion.  (I.  vii.  c.  49.)  Of  the 
cavalry,  " who  formed  a body  of  80,000,”  (a  most  dis- 
proportionate number,)  " exclusive  of  camels  and  cha- 
riots,” the  most  remarkable  appear  to  have  been  **  the 
Sagartii,  a body  of  8000.  These  people  led  a pastoral 
life,  were  originally  of  Persian  descent,  and  used  the 
Persian  language.  They  had  no  offensive  weapons, 
except  their  daggers.  Their  principal  dependence  in 
battle  was  upon  cords,  made  of  twisted  leather.  These 
cords,  having  a noose  at  the  end,  they  threw  out,  and, 
thus  entangling  their  enemy,  easily  put  him  to  death/* 

Whether  the  Jews  were  comprehended  in  one  of  the  in 
numerous  divisions  of  this  army  has  been  a question  diffi-  ttnnv  of 
cull  to  decide.  They  could  scarcely  have  escaped  a gene-  Xcrx**. 
ral  call  upon  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  Josephus 
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Biograpay.  ( Contra  Apion.  I.  I.  s.  22)  declares  for  the  affirmative. 

He  conclude*  that  they  are  designed  by  the  Poet 
Cherilus.  a contemporary  of  Xerxes,  who  says,  that  “at 
the  last  there  passed  over  a people,  wonderful  to  be 
beheld,  who  spake  the  Phoenician  Tongue.  They  dwelt 
in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a broad  lake/'  Pri- 
deaux  says,  “ Jerusalem  having  also  had  the  name  of 
Sotyma,  (by  abbreviation  for  Hierosolyma,)  and  all  the 
country  thereabouts  being  mountainous,  and  lying  near 
the  great  lake  Asphaltites,  commonly  called  the  Lake  of 
Sodom,  this  description  seems  plainly  to  suiL  the  Jews, 
especially  since  it  is  also  mentioned  that  they  spake 
the  Phoenician  language,  the  Syriac  being  then  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  Jews.  But  Scutigrr,  Cuneui, 
and  Bochnrtus,  understand  it  of  the  Solymi,  in  Pisidia. 
However,  SalmasiuB  maintains  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  justifies  Josephus  in  it;  and  it  must  be  said,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  when  Xerxes  called  nil  the 
other  nations  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  follow  him  to 
this  war,  the  Jews  alone  should  be  excused  from  it. 
And  therefore,  whether  these  whom  Cherilus  speaks  of 
were  Jews  or  not,  it  must  be  taken  for  certain  that 
they  also  did  bear  a part  in  this  expedition."  (PL  i.  b.  iv.) 
To  the  command  of  this  armament  twelve  Generals 
Command-  were  appointed  for  the  land  forces;  the  first  of  whom 

***•  was  Mardonius,  who  now  hoped  to  retrieve  his  lost 

military  reputation ; another  of  these  leaders  was  Me- 
gabyxus,  the  son  of  Zopyrns;  Hydarne*  commanded 
the  10,000  Persians  who  were  called  the  immortal 
band.  The  cavalry  had  separate  Commanders,  and 
four  Generals  were  appointed  for  the  fleet,  which  at 

flrst  consisted  of  1200  vessels  of  war,  and  the  num- 

ber was  increased  by  those  States  in  Europe  which 
the  power  of  Xerxes  had  inclined  to  solicit  his  alliance. 
These  Commanders  of  the  fleet  are  named  by  Hero- 
dotus, but  none  of  them  distinguished  themselves  ex- 
cept his  Countrywoman  Artemisia,  Queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus, who  attended  Xerxes  with  five  ships,  the  best  ap- 
pointed of  all  the  fleet.  She  is  celebrated  as  well  for 
her  courage  in  battle  as  for  her  prudent  counsel. 

Xerxes,  having  numbered  his  forces  of  every  descrip- 
tion, proceeded,  according  to  the  narration  of  Hero, 
dotus,  to  review  the  immense  multitude  which  the  His- 
torian assign*  »o  this  expedition.  Mounted  on  a car, 
the  King  passed  through  every  rank  of  the  different 
nations,  proposing  suitable  questions  to  each,  attended 
by  his  Secretaries,  who  wrote  down  the  answers.  He 
then  seated  himself  on  the  deck  of  a Sidonian  vessel. 
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under  a cloth  of  gold,  and  thus  gratified  h»  curiosity 
in  passing  through  the  fleet.  The  King  then  aenl  for 
Demarotus,  the  exiled  Spartan  Prince,  who  attended 
him  in  this  expedition,  and  had  probably  witnessed  the 
review.  Demanding  of  the  Spartan  whether  he  thought 
the  Greeks  would  venture  to  resist  such  a force,  De- 
maratus  prudently  inquired  whether  hia  royal  patron 
were  disposed  to  hear  the  truth,  or  to  be  flattered. 
XeTxes  requiring  his  opinion  without  apprehension  or 
disguise,  Demaratus  assured  the  King  that  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  the  Lacedaemonians,  would  resist,  even 
though  they  could  muster  only  a thousand  men. 
He  then  closed  a conversation  of  some  length,  by 
a flattering  wish  that  the  expedition  might  succeed 
according  to  the  King’s  desire*.  This  success,  how- 
ever, he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  communicated  to  the  Greeks, 


being,  according  to  Justin,  amieior  palrite  post  fugam , Xrru* 
quam  rrgi,  post  btneficia,  (more  friendly  to  the  Country 
which  had  banished,  than  to  the  King  who  had  enter-  From 
tained  him  ) a.  m. 

Xerxes  now  traversed  the  territory  of  Thrace,  which  3519. 
his  fleet  coasted,  to  supply  the  necessary  provisions  for  ~ 
the  army,  except  when  they  were  furnished  by  the 
cities  on  his  march,  as  at  Abdera;  where  a citizen,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  proposed  to  thank  the  gods  for  A M 
their  escape  from  total  ruin,  as  Xerxes  had  exacted  3540! 
only  one  meal  in  a day.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sirymon,  — - 
as  the  Historian  relates,  the  Magi,  for  the  purpose  of  B-  c- 
divination,  sacrificed  white  horses,  the  appearance  of 
whose  entrails  contained  the  happiest  prognostications  Advance 
of  a successful  expedition.  Of  the  manner  of  aoch  a the  Heniaa 
sacrifice,  Strabo,  (1.  xv.  p.  1065,  B,)  as  quoted  by  arm3r* 
Larcher,  gives  the  following  description  : 

" When  the  Persians  arrive  at  a lake,  river,  or  foun-  Persian 
tain,  they  dig  a trench,  OTer  which  they  slay  the  victim,  sacrifices, 
carefully  preserving  the  adjacent  water  from  being  de- 
filed by  the  blood.  They  then  dispose  of  the  flesh  on 
branches  of  myrtle  or  laurel,  to  which  they  set  fire 
with  slender  wands,  frequently  chanting  hymns,  and 
making  libations  of  oil,  mixed  with  milk  and  honey; 
but  theac  they  pour  out  neither  on  the  fire  nor  on  the 
water,  but  on  the  earth.  To  this  sacrifice  the  Magi  soon 
added  a horrible  cruelty.  Having  crossed  the  Strymon, 
they  came  into  the  Country  of  the  Edonians;  under- 
standing that  the  district,  through  which  they  were 
passing,  was  called  the  Nine  Ways,  they  seized  nine 
boys,  and  as  many  girls,  natives  of  the  Country.  These 
they  buried  alive  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Per- 
sians ; and,  as  Herodotus  conjectures,  for  a sacrifice  to 
the  subterranean  deity." 

Xerxes  proceeded  on  his  march,  receiving  the  sub-  Oriler  of 
mission  of  the  Countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  ID*re*1- 
from  these  he  continually  augmented  his  forces.  His 
march  was  in  the  following  order.  One  of  the  three 
bodies,  into  which  the  army  was  divided,  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius 
and  Masistes;  another,  led  by  Tritantschme*  and 
Gergis,  marched  through  the  interior  of  the  Country ; 
while  the  third  took  the  midway  between  the  other 
divisions.  Here  Xerxes  commanded,  and  had  Smer- 
domeuea  and  Mrgabyzus  under  his  immediate  direc- 
tions. In  this  order  the  army  arrived  at  Therms,  Arrival  at 
afterwards  called  Thessalonicm,  and  now,  by  the  Therm*. 
Turks,  Saloniki,  situate  on  the  gulf  which  bears  that 
name.  Here  Xerxes  appears  to  have  remained  a con- 
siderable time,  aud  the  Historian  attributes  to  him  the 
project  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  river  Pcneus. 

Here,  however,  be  waited  the  return  of  the  heralds 
whom  he  had  sent  to  oil  the  States  of  Greece,  except 
Athens  aud  Lacedaemon,  to  demand  the  homage  of 
earth  and  water.  The  principal  of  those  who  submitted 
were  the  people  of  Thessaly  and  the  Locrinns,  both 
justly  dreading  the  approach  of  the  Persian  forers. 

Of  the  various  preparations  to  accomplish  these  Attaint  sal 
mighty  projects  of  the  Great  King,  the  Greeks,  and  Laccdw- 
especiaily  the  threatened  States,  Athens  aud  Laceda;-  rooa* 
won,  had  not  been  inattentive  observers.  The  talents 
called  forth  by  this  crisis  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  talents  were  now  exerted,  oc- 
cur, with  interesting  particular*,  in  our  biographies 
of  the  great  men  who  adorned  this  splendid  period  of 
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Biography.  Grecian  History.  A very  succinct  relation  must  here 
- v —i ' suffice  to  carry  on  the  History  of  Xerxes. 

From  A convention  of  Deputies  from  the  several  States  of 
a.  m.  Greece  was  held  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  provide 
3519.  for  the  common  safety.  The  Spartans  took  the  further 
^“1  precaution  of  inquiring  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  where 
aqJ  u Priestess  declared  the  cruel  alternative,  that  either  a 
to  " King,  the  descendant  of  Hercules,  must  sacrifice  bis 
ju  w.  life,  or  Laccdaunon  be  destroyed.  On  this  sacrifice 
3540.  Leonidas  immediately  resolved,  and  determined  to 
— defend  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  only  300  Spar- 
B*  c*  tans.  These,  however,  with  the  troops  of  some  allied 
464.  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  the  Thebans,  Thespians, 
ofG mdua  an<i  ®utcs  near  Thermopylae,  composed  an  army  of 
State*.  8,000  men.  There  they  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  that  “ world  iu  arms,’*  at  the  pass, 
which  Raleigh  describes  as  '*  a narrow  passage  of  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which 
divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  where,  some  time,  the 
Pbocians  had  raised  a wall,  with  gates,  which  was  then 
for  the  most  part  ruined/* 

Perrons  at  The  Persians  now  approached  the  pass.  “ If  we 
Tbmo»-  may  believe  Herodotus,”  says  the  same  Historian,  “ the 
W1**  army  of  Xerxes,  being  reviewed  at  Thermopylae,  con- 
sisted of  5,283,220  men,  besides  laundresses,  harlots, 
and  horses.**  We  need  not  repeat  the  historic  doubt* 
which  this  extravagant  enumeration  cannot  fail  to  excite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Xerxes  disdained 
to  expect  a moment’s  opposition  when  his  army  should 
appear,  though  he  had  heard  while  in  Thessaly,  that 
a small  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Leonidas,  de- 
termined to  dispute  the  passage.  He  first  sent  a horse- 
man to- reconnoitre,  who  returned  after  having  observed 
only  the  Lacedsemonians.  These  he  found  engaged, 
some  in  gymnastic  sports,  while  others  were  combing 
their  hair.  The  King  appeared  surprised  that  they 
were  so  much  at  their  ease ; but  Demaratus  assured 
him  that  when  they  were  about  to  expose  their  lives 
in  battle,  they  carefully  adjusted  their  hair.  He  also 
ventured  to  repeat  the  uncourlly  opinion,  that  the  Lace- 
demonians would  resist  to  the  last  man.  But  the  King, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  iucapablc  of  profiting 
by  good  counsel. 

Bottle*.  After  a delay  of  four  days,  during  which  lie  expected 
that  the  Greeks  would  fly  and  abandon  the  defence  of 
the  pass,  Xerxes  sent  a detachment  of  Medea  and 
Cissiant,  with  orders  to  bring  them  prisoners.  They; 
however,  repulsed  the  invaders,  who  were  continually 
reinforeed,  till,  at  length,  the  confession  was  extorted 
from  Xerxea,  that  he  had  many  men,  but  few  soldiers. 
The  Medcs  were  now  superseded  by  the  immortal  band 
of  Persians,  commanded  by  Hydarnes,  who  vainly  ad- 
vaiv-vd  as  to  an  easy  victory.  After  a desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  evinced  their 
superior  skill  and  bravery,  the  immortals  were  forced 
to  retire.  So  arduous  had  been  the  conflict,  that 
Xerxea,  who  is  described  as  a spectator  of  Use  combat,  is 
said  to  have  thrice  leaped  from  his  throne,  “ fearing,” 
says  Raleigh,  the  apprehended  destruction  of  his  army, 
by  one  handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he 
had  utterly  despised.” 

Treachery  Treachery,  however,  succeeded  where  force  had  been 
of  a unavailing.  For,  after  a second  engagement  had  proved 

equally  unsuccessful,  M a renegade  Grecian,"  says  ihe 
same  Historian,  **  taught  him  a secret  way,  by  which 
part  of  his  army  might  ascend  the  ledge  of  mountains, 


and  set  upon  the  backs  of  those  who  kept  the  straits.  X*rx*s. 
Then,”  he  adds,  “did  Leonidas,  with  his  800  Spar- 
tans  and  700  Thespians,  with  admirable  courage,  not  Fro“ 
only  resist  that  world  of  men  which  charged  them  cii  A*  *• 
all  aides,  but,  issuing  out  of  their  strength,  inode  so  great 
a slaughter  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  be  well  B.  c. 
called  vanquishers,  though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  465. 

the  place.”  Such,  indeed,  was  the  glorious  end  of  the  to 
300  Spartans,  for  Leonidas  had  sent  away  his  allies.  *.  m. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  is  followed  by  Plu-  3540. 
torch,  the  Spartans  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Per-  'f 
sians  before  those  who  were  about  to  fall  upon  their  rear  ^*^|* 
could  make  Ihe  circuit  of  the  mountain.  Leonidas  und  L,.Dnija*t 
his  chosen  band  now  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  w here  attack*  the 
they  made  a great  slaughter,  penetrating  even  to  the  roy  o!  Pmian 
paviliou,  from  which  Xerxes  had  narrowly  escaped.  Of  caroP* 
that  Prince,  Pausanias  has  left  the  remark,  that  he 
41  had  never  beheld  Greece,  or  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  had 
not  his  forces  under  Hydarnes  been  conducted  through 
a path  over  Oeta,  and  by  that  means  encompassing  the 
Greeks,  overcame  and  slain  Leonidas.”  According  to 
Herodotus,  he  had  lost  in  these  combats  two  of  his 
brothers  and  20,000  men,  whose  numbers  he  vainly 
attempted  to  conceal,  by  giving  the  customary  burial  to 
only  1,000,  and  heaping  the  remainder  in  pits,  which 
were  immediately  covered  with  grass  and  leaves. 

Xerxes  hod  ho  sooner  passed  Thermopylae  than  he  Xerxe* 
luid  waste  Phocis  and  the  adjoining  States,  the  inha-  tcrt  Attica* 
bitants  flying  ut  his  approach.  A detachment  of  his 
army  also  marched  to  Delphi,  with  a design  to  pillage 
the  temple  of  its  immense  riches,  of  which,  says  Hero- 
dotus, the  King  hud  a more  minute  description  than  of 
the  furniture  of  his  own  palaces.  The  storied  preven- 
tion of  this  pillage  by  a dreadful  tempest,  while  rocks, 
severed  from  the  mountain,  crushed  the  Persian  troops, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian 
History.  Another  detachment  of  the  Persian  army 
entered  Attica,  and  marched  to  Athens,  which  they 
found  nearly  without  inhabitants ; for  the  Athenians, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  who  hod  probably  pro- 
cured the  oracle  which  he  persuaded  them  to  obey,  had 
embarked  on  board  their  galleys,  to  meet  the  cuciny  ut 
sea.  A few  indeed  remained,  too  indigent  to  sustain  Athens  de- 
the  expenses  of  the  embarkation,  or  who  had  literally  serted, 
interpreted  the  exhortation  to  trust  in  their  wooden 
t call*.  These  walls  they  bravely  defended  till  all  of 
them  were  slain ; for  Xerxes  stormed  the  citadel  and 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  Of  his  success  against  Athens, 
he  immediately  informed  his  uncle  and  uncourlly  coun- 
sellor, Artabanea,  by  a courier  despatched  to  Susa, 
charged  also  with  those  invaluable  spoils,  the  Statues 
and  Pictures  of  Greece. 

While  Xerxes  had  been  delayed  at  the  pass  of  Thcr-  Battle  of 
mopylte,  his  fleet  had  rendezvoused  at  ApheUr,  a port  Artcmi- 
of  Thessuly,  at  no  great  distance  from  Artemisium,  a *ianK 
promontory  of  Eubcca,  off  which  the  Grecian  navy 
waited  their  approach.  The  fleet  of  the  Persians  had 
suffered  in  a storm,  yet  they  were  able  to  detach  two 
hundred  ships,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  island  of 
Euhaca,  and  encompass  the  Grecian  fleet  These  having 
intelligence  of  the  design,  set  sail  in  the  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Persian  detachment  ut  day  break. 

Missing  them,  they  bore  uway  lo  meet  the  main  body, 
and  brought  on  the  obstinately-disputed  Battle  of  Arte- 
misium, on  the  very  day  of  the  last  desperate  conflict 
which  had  opened  to  Xerxes  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
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Biography-  The  Battle  of  Artemisium  was  by  no  means  decisive, 
1 though  the  Greeks  had  generally  the  advantage : yet 
*,v,r,,  their  ships  were  shattered,  and  to  refit  them  they  retired 
to  the  straits  of  Salamis,  where  they  were  reinforced 
3,_  ■ till  their  vessels  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred. 
b.  c.  Thither  the  Persians  followed  them,  contrary  to  the 
485.  opinion  of  Artemisia,  who  recommended  the  invasion 
to  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  land-army — a counsel  as 
a.  w.  obviously  prudent,  as  that  Queen’s  behaviour  in  the 
3510.  naval  engagement,  which  she  would  have  prevented, 
was  singularly  heroic.  But  Xerxes  was  devoted  to 
461  counsels  more  flattering  to  Ins  own  opinion,  nnd  en- 
Counwiof  comI,c<l  *,,s  army  on  the  shore,  pitching  his  tent  on 
Artemisia.  Mount  /Egalcus,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  where 
he  might  witness  the  conduct  of  his  Commanders,  and 
employ  the  Secretaries  who  attended  him  to  record  their 
deeds. 

Battle  of  The  Greeks  taking  advantage  of  that  narrow  sea. 
Salami*.  which  prevented  the  Persians,  whose  ships  were  more 
numerous,  from  extending  their  front,  determined  to 
engage  them;  or,  according  to  another  account,  by 
the  policy  of  Themislocles,  they  were  placed  in  a situa- 
tion where  an  eugagement  was  indispensable.  In  this 
Battle  of  Sulamis  the  Persians  suffered  a great  over- 
throw, two  hundred  of  their  ships  being  destroyed,  nnd 
the  rest  driven  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  which  they 
never  \enlured  to  return  into  Greece.  It  is  well  re- 
marked by  Raleigh,  that  " the  scribes  of  Xerxes  had 
a wearisome  task  of  writing  down  many  disasters  which 
belell  the  Persian  fleet ; which  ill  acquitted  itself  that 
day,  doing  no  one  piece  of  service  worthy  the  presence 
of  their  King  or  the  registering  of  his  notaries.1"  Xer- 
xes no  sooner  witnessed  this  disaster,  than,  fearing  lest 
the  victors  should  reach  the  Hellespont  before  him,  he 
hastened  the  march  of  his  army  out  of  Europe,  leaving 
Mardonius  with  300,000  men  to  carry  on  the  war.  On 
this  march,  for  which  there  had  been  no  preparation, 
great  hardships  were  endured  during  the  forty- five  days 
Flight  of  which  it  occupied.  At  length  the  King,  impatient  to 
Xerxes.  escape,  left  his  army,  and  hastened  with  a small  retinue 

• to  the  bridge,  which  he  fouud  almost  destroyed  by  a 

tempest.  lie  was  thus  reduced  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
in  a skifT:  Erai  ret  tpeelaculo  digna,  says  Justin, 
(lib.  il.  c.  IS.)  el  mtlimaliane  tori  it  Humana,  rerum 
varitlatc  mirandd,  in  exiguo  latenlem  vidert  navigio , 
quern  pan (6  ante  vix  aquor  omne  rapiebat ; carenlem 
etiam  omni  trrvorum  mtnitlerio,  cttjt/t  cxercitu*,  prop- 
ter multHudinfm.  territ  gravet  erant : (It  was  a spec- 
tacle fitted  to  afford  a just  estimate  of  human  great- 
ness, and  to  discover  the  instability  of  every  thing 
earthly,  when  he  was  stealing  away  in  a small  boat, 
almost  destitute  of  attendants,  whose  fleets  had  lately 
covered  the  sea,  and  whose  armies,  by  their  vast 
multitude,  had  exhausted  the  land.)  Xerxes  waited 
for  his  army  at  Sardis,  and  thus  iuglorionsly  con- 
cluded the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  To  add  to  the 
CarUugi-  King’s  disappointment,  his  allies,  the  Carthaginians, 
man*  tie-  were  about  the  same  time  defeated  by  Gelo,  the  King 
Sicily. W Sicily.  He  slew  150,000,  and  sold  the  same  n um- 

' ber,  till  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  Carthaginian  captives. 
Of  their  fleet,  only  a cock-boat  remained,  in  which 
a few  escaped  to  carry  the  dismal  news  to  Carthage. 

Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia, nnd  early  in  the  Spring  inarched  into  Bccotia. 
Thence  he  sent  Alexander,  King  of  Macednn,  with 
flattering  proposals  of  accommodation  to  the  Athe- 


nians. He  offered  fo  reinstate  whatever  the  Persians  Xerxes, 
had  destroyed  on  their  invasion,  to  restore,  and  even 
to  extend  their  possessions,  to  guarantee  their  own 
laws,  and,  in  short,  to  render  them  the  most  favoured  A;*r> 
tributaries  of  the  Persian  Empire;  but  the  Athenians 
were  deaf  to  these  proposals.  The  enraged  General  b.  c. 

marched  into  Attica,  desolating  the  Country  through  485. 

which  he  passed,  and  destroying,  at  Athens  now  a to 
second  time  deserted,  every  thing  which  had  escaped  a.  xr 
the  former  devastation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  3540. 
assembled  their  forces  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  D — ‘ 

drew  Mardonius  back  into  Boentin,  where  he  encamped  aqa‘ 

on  the  mer  ^Esopn..  , 

l pon  this  the  Greeks  marched  to  attack  the  Per- destroy* 
sians.  Pansanias,  King  of  Lacedaemon,  and  Aristides  Athens, 
the  Athenian,  commanded  the  allied  forces,  which  *l»rch<if 
amounted  to  120,000;  the  Persians  are  computed,  by  ****  Greeks. 
Herodotus,  at  350,000,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  at 
500.000.  The  armies  joined  battle  near  the  city  of 
Platara.  when  Mardonius  was  slain,  and  the  Persian 
army  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Artabazus,  indeed, 
who  had  early  apprehended  the  ill  fortune  of  the  day, 
escaped  with  40,000  men  under  bis  command.  By 
hasty  marches  he  reached  Byzantium  before  the  news 
of  the  battle,  and  thence  passed  into  Asia.  Besides 
these,  it  was  computed  that  not  4,000  of  the  Persian 
army  survived  the  Buttle  of  Plats**,  and  it  was  the 
last  army  of  Persians  ever  seen  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Hellespont,  On  the  very  day  of  that  battle  hap- 
pened the  engagement  at  Mycale.  a promontory  on  Battle  of 
the  continent  of  Asia;  this,  according  to  the  remaining  Mycale. 
accounts,  wax  rather  a land  than  a naval  engagement. 

The  Persians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  had 
drawn  up  their  ships  on  the  shore,  where  they  had 
100,000  land  forces  ; they  also  formed  a strong  ram- 
part to  defend  their  navy : but  (he  now  irresistible 
Greeks  defeated  the  army,  forced  the  rampart,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  ships. 

Xerxes,  when  apprized  of  these  accumulated  dis-  Xerxes  ro- 
asters, left  Sardis  precipitately,  ax  he  had  tied  after  the  twos  into 
Buttle  of  Salamis.  lie,  however,  gave  orders  for  the  I4****- 
destruction  of  all  the  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  either 
from  zeal  for  the  Magian  Religion,  or  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  same  conduct  lie 
observed  when  passing  through  Bubylon,  on  his  return 
to  Susa, — perhaps,  as  Prideaux  conjectures,  to  recruit 
his  finances  by  the  immense  treasures  w hich  the  Temple 
of  Belus  contained.  Thus,  adds  that  pious  and  learned 
author,  ((’on.  pi.  i.  b.  iv.)  “ was  fully  completed  what 
the  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied  many 
years  before — rill  the  graven  imaget  of  Her  godt  Hath 
He  broken  to  the  ground.  I will  puntth  Bel  in  Babylon, 

I will  bring  forth  out  of  hit  mouth  that  whiehhchath  swal- 
lowed. And  I will  do  judgment  on  all  the  graven  images 
of  Babylon.  Bel  it  confounded , Merodach  it  broken  in 
pieces , Her  idolt  art  confounded , Her  imaget  are  broken 
in  pieces. ft 

While  the  Greeks  were  pursuing  their  advantages, 
by  delivering  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia  from  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  Xerxes  was  solacing  himself  by  the  indul- 
gence of  his  criminal  passions,  and  preparing,  in  his 
own  family,  a horrible  tragedy.  He  had  Bought  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  his  brother  Mwiitei.  That  lady 
utterly  rejecting  his  unworthy  suit,  he  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  marrying  her  daughter  Artaynta  to  bis 
eldest  son  Darius.  This  marriage  had  uo  influence  U> 
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Biography*  cor™?1  w‘^e  °f  Masistes;  and  at  length  Xerxes 
attempted,  and  prevailed  over  the  virtue  of  her  daughter 
From  Artayuta,  whom  he  had  just  married  to  hia  son.  fn 

a.  m.  the  process  of  this  scandalous  intrigue,  Artaynta  be- 

3519.  came  possessed  of  a rich  mantle,  which  Hamestris,  the 

Queen  of  Xerxes,  had  wrought  for  him.  This  she  dis- 
played  in  public,  when  the  Queen,  confirmed  in  her  sus- 
|0  ' picions  of  what  had  happened,  meditated  revenge; 
A M but  considering  the  mother  of  Artaynta  as  the  insli- 
3540.  ga'or  of  the  whole  affair,  on  her  she  determined  to 
— * wreak  a cruel  retribution.  On  the  birthday  of  the 

b.  o.  King  it  was  customary  for  him  to  grant  the  most  extra* 
464.  vagant  requests  of  those  about  him,  and  the  vindictive 

Queen  had  not  long  to  wait  for  this  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  requesting  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  given  up  to 
her  disposal. 

Xerxes  long  hesitated  to  comply  with  her  demand ; 
aware  at  once  of  his  own  share  in  the  dishonour  already 
brought  upon  his  brother's  family,  and  of  some  barba- 
rous outrage  being  now  meditated  by  the  Queen.  He 
is  said,  at  last,  to  have  sent  for  his  brother  to  persuade 
him  to  sacrifice  his  innocent  consort,  and  to  nccept  of 
one  of  his  own  daughters  in  her  place;  an  offer  which 
Masistes  rejected  with  great  firmness,  reminding 
Xerxes  not  only  that  he  was  well  contented  with  his 
present  alliance,  but  that  his  wife  had  been  the  mother 
of  three  noble  sona,  as  well  as  daughters,  one  of  whom 
had  married  the  son  of  the  King;  and  **  would  you  after 
this,"  said  he,  “have  me  marry  your  daughter?  I 
esteem  your  proposal,  O King,  as  the  highest  honour, 
but  I cannot  accept  it."  Xerxes  broke  off*  this  confer- 
ence in  great  anger;  but  Hamestris,  in  the  interim,  by 
means  of  the  guard,  had  seized  her  unhappy  victim. 
Having  first  mutilated  her  person  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  she  sent  her  home  to  her  husband  in  that 
mangled  condition.  Masistes,  highly  exasperated,  de- 
termined to  revenge  himself  by  revolting  from  the 
King,  and  hastened,  for  this  purpose,  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Bactria.  Here  the  Sane,  » most  warlike  and 
powerful  tribe,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  both 
at  Plataa  and  Marathon,  and  were  afterwards  concerned 
in  several  considerable  revolutions  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, had  undoubtedly  been  ready  to  avenge  his  inju- 
ries, for  lie  was  much  beloved  throughout  the  whole 
Province  which  he  governed.  Xerxes,  however,  sent 
after  him  a party  of  horse,  by  whom  Masistes  and  all 


his  family  were  destroyed.  Ami  thus,  unless  Herodotus  Xerxes, 
has  egregion&ly  fabled,  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  v— *v— - 
the  Greeks,  Xerxes  appears  a slave  to  the  worst  pas-  From 

slons,  vainly  seeking  an  unlimited  rule  over  other  men  A*  M* 

while  he  had  no  command  over  himself.  3519. 

We  have  now  passed  through  nine  of  the  twenty-one  B.  c# 
years  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  according  to  455, 
the  accounts  generally  received;  though  some,  on  the  <0 


authority  of  Thucydklcs,  have  given  nine  of  the  latter  a.  m. 
years  to  the  reign  of  Arlaxcrxes.  The  Greeks,  during  3540. 
those  years,  continued  to  employ  their  naval  ascendency  ““ 
in  freeing  the  maritime  Countries  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
dominion  of  Persia.  In  the  interior  of  that  Empire 
nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, except  those  extraordinary  events  which  are  else- 
where detailed — the  resort  of  Themistocles  to  the  Court 
of  Persia,  and  his  favour  with  the  Great  King. 

Tiie  end  of  Xerxes  was  worthy  of  the  public  and  A««a**ina 
private  lile  which  history,  at  least  that  of  the  Greeks,  of 
has  assigned  to  him.  He  was  Hlain  by  one  of  his  c 
guards,  who  afterwards  slew  his  eldest  son  Darius, 
on  a false  accusation,  and  thus  raised  Artaxcrxes  to 
the  throne.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  he  had 
shared  the  government  with  his  father  from  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  (See  Mr.  Lauchlnne  Taylor's  Obser- 
vations in  his  Essay  on  the  Revelation s,  p.  191,  and 
Priesllev  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  1780,  sec. 
iv.  p.  24.) 

Of  Xerxes,  scarcely  any  tlfing  would  now  be  known,  HU  c Ka- 
bul for  the  chapters  of  Herodotus,  which  we  have  so  raster 
ollen  quoted.  Whether  the  Father  of  History  justly 
described  or  occasionally  misrepresented  the  character 
of  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote, 
he  has  certainly  held  him  up  to  all  Ages  as  an  object  of 
contempt  rather  than  of  admiration.  Nor  has  any  name 
been  more  frequently  employed 

To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a lair. 

In  the  judgment  of  Fenelon,  when  he  was  instructing 
a young  Prince  by  the  examples  of  antiquity,  in  his 
Dialogues  dts  Marts,  the  life  of  this  King  eminently  dis- 
covers, that  La  sages.se  el  la  valeur  rendetit  les  Hals 
invincibles,  et  non  pas  le  grand  nombre  de.t  sujets,  ni 
r autorite  sans  homes  des  princes.  (Wisdom  and  valour 
render  states  invincible,  rather  than  numerous  subjects 
or  the  boundless  authority  of  princes.) 
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FLOURISHED  ABOUT  . 

Biography.  I*  tracing  out  the  illustrious  course  pursued  by 
Lucius  Junius  Rrutus,  we  have  to  contemplate  the 
u*  mighty  change  in  the  government  of  Rome,  from  the 
3495.  Regal  to  the  Consular  slate,  in  which  he  took  so  striking 
and  heroic  a share.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  tlie  Roman 
citizen,  which  now  had  assumed  a marked  distinctive- 
ness of  character,  would  scarcely  have  suffered  the  long 
duration  of  the  Kingly  power,  even  though  it  had  not 
been  tyrannically  exerted.  The  stern  and  savage  virtue 
of  the  early  Romans  would  have  prompted  them,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  require  a larger  share  in  the  direction 
of  their  Country,  for  whose  glory  they  were  alone  con- 
tented to  live,  and  in  whose  defence  they  thought  it 
happiness  to  die.  The  oppressions,  however,  of  Tur- 
quin  and  his  sons  a little  precipitated  the  great  revo- 
lution which  the  fierce  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  people 
had  been  silently  preparing. 

His  family  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  awakened  his  Country- 
misfortunes,  men  to  a sense  of  their  injuries  and  their  rights,  was 
descended  from  au  ancient  and  noble  family.  Ilis  father, 
Marcus  Junius,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Patricians,  for  his  ample  estate  and  his  personal  virtues, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of  a daughter 
of  the  cider  Tarquin.  These  circumstances  rendered 
him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  haughty  monarch, 
who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Serviuft, 
and,  conscious  of  the  atrocity  of  his  own  proceedings, 
thought  it  could  be  rendered  secure  only  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  chief  men  in  the  State  whose  virtues 
might  silently  reproach  him.  Excited  by  this  appre- 
hension, and  anxious  to  secure  the  princely  fortunes 
of  his  victim,  Tarquin  caused  Marcus  Junius  to  be 
assassinated,  together  with  one  of  his  sons.  Lucius 
Junius  would,  doubtless,  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  had  he  not  counterfeited  idiocy, 
and  thus  procured  himself  to  be  regarded  as  harmless, 
while  he  cherished  in  secret  the  intention,  on  the  first 
favourable  occasion,  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
murdered  relations. 

Counter-  I*1  time,  the  King  enjoyed  the  patrimonial 

£*il*  idiocy,  estate  of  Lucius  Junius,  who,  from  his  apparent  defi- 
ciency in  understanding,  received  the  appellation  of 
finitun,  and  was  suffered  to  become  a companion  of  the 
Princes.  While  Tarquin  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  great  public  works  at  Rome,  and  in  sending  colonies 
to  Segnia  and  Circantm,  a dreadful  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  city,  and  a serpent  was  observed  to  glide  from  a 
wooden  pillar,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  these  events,  the  monarch  despatched  his 
sons,  Titus  and  A runs,  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  in 
order  that  they  might  inquire  the  proper  mode  of  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  heaven.  On  this  long  and  perilous 
expedition  they  were  attended  by  Brutus,  from  whose 
idiocy  they  expected  to  gather  materials  for  laughter. 
Like  his  companions,  he  carried  with  him  an  offering  to 


. jj.  3495.  n.  c.  509. 

Apollo,  which  appearing  to  be  nothing  but  a common  Brutus. 
sta/T  of  wood,  excited  universal  derision.  In  reality,  y ■_ 
however,  he  had  concealed  a piece  of  gold  within  it,  a.  u. 
so  that  the  derided  present  was  not  only  of  intrinsic  3495. 
value,  but  an  expressive  symbol  of  the  donor's  ctnidi-  — - 

lion,  who  possessed  a high  ami  noble  mind  beneath  a ®‘Jr* 
contemptible  exterior.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine, 
the  youths  having  fulfilled  their  commission,  inquired 
of  the  Oracle  which  of  them  should  succeed  to  the 
Crown,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  should  have 
the  supreme  authority  in  Rome  who  should  first  kiss 
his  mother.  Titus  and  Aruns,  understanding  the  re- 
ply literally,  determined  to  conceal  it  from  Sextus,  and 
cither  cast  tots  which  of  them  should  fulfil  the  Oracle, 
or  agreed  to  embrace  the  Queen  at  the  same  moment 
on  their  return  home,  that  they  might  reign  jointly  on 
the  death  of  their  futher.  But  Brutus,  conceiving  the 
meaning  of  the  response  to  be  allegorical,  pretended  to 
fall  by  accident  as  he  left  the  shrine,  and  kissed  the 
Earth,  the  common  mother  of  all  things.  The  incident, 
if  true,  serves  to  prove  that,  during  the  whole  of  h:s 
assumed  idiocy,  he  meditated  the  revenge  of  his  own 
private  injuries  and  the  deliverance  of  his  Country 
from  oppression. 

A new  outrage,  committed  by  one  of  the  Royal  House, 
soon  afforded  a fit  occasion  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  designs.  Finding  his  treasury  almost  exhausted 
by  the  erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  the  people 
discontented  with  being  so  long  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  mechanical  labour,  Tarquin  resolved  to 
lead  his  forces  against  Ardea,  a city  of  the  Rutuli,  Sien  of 
about  twenty  tuilcs  from  Rome,  where  a rich  booty  ArJea. 
might  be  expected.  He  first  attempted  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  but,  meeting  with  a vigorous  resist- 
ance, was  compelled  to  blockade  it.  As  the  siege  was 
protracted,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  fresh  imposts  on  the 
citizens  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  in- 
stead of  regaining  their  affections  by  a division  of 
plunder,  and  thus  caused  their  minds,  already  inflamed, 
to  be  more  alienated  from  him.  The  young  Princes 
and  Patrician  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege 
•pent  much  of  their  time  in  revelling,  On  one  of  these 
festal  occasions,  a dispute  arose  in  the  tent  of  Sextus 
Tarquin  between  the  sons  of  the  King  am!  Collatinus, 
the  grandson  of  Egerius,  who  was  nephew  to  the  elder 
Tarquin,  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  their  con- 
sorts. Inflamed  by  wine,  they  resolved  to  determine 
the  contest  by  instantly  riding  to  their  homes  and  dis- 
covering how  their  wives  were  employed  during  their 
absence.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  they  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  ladies  of  the 
Princes  engaged  in  festal  amusements,  and  little  pleased 
at  the  sudden  return  of  their  husbands.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  Collatia.  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
Collatinus,  they  found  his  wife  Lucretia  spinning  among 
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Biography.  her  maidens,  and  ready  to  give  them,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  visit,  a polite  and  cheerful  recep- 
lion.  Her  beauty,  rendered  more  attractive  by  the 
softness  of  her  manners,  incited  in  Sextus  the  deter- 
u c inination  to  seduce  her,  which,  although  he  could  not 
50®!  execute  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  resign.  A few 
days  after  this  visit,  the  Prince  took  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  camp  before  Ardca,  unknown  to  his  com- 
rades, and  arrived  at  Collatio,  attended  only  by  a 
Outrage  <m  single  slave.  There  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Lucretia.  the  unsuspecting  Lucretia  as  the  friend  of  her  husband, 
and  in  the  evening  conducted  to  his  chamber.  Hence 
he  stole,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  tin:  apartment  of 
his  victim,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  awakened  her 
by  placing  his  hand  on  her  bosom,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  instantly  put  her  to  death  if  she  dared  to  cry 
out  for  succour.  He  then  declared  his  passion  to  the 
astonished  lady,  mingled  the  most  terrible  threats  with 
the  most  vehement  entreaties,  and  strove  alternately 
by  flattery  and  terror  to  influence  her  to  yield  to  his 
desires.  Finding  at  lost,  that  none  of  these  arts  had 
the  least  power  to  shuke  her  resolution,  he  declared, 
that  if  she  continued  her  resistance  he  would  not  only 
kill  her,  but  dispatch  one  of  her  slaves,  and  place  him 
beside  her  011  the  couch,  that  it  might  be  believed  he 
bad  put  them  to  death  to  revenge  the  injured  honour 
of  her  husband.  The  dread  of  infamy  prevailed  over 
a mind  upon  which  the  fear  of  death  had  no  power,  and 
Lucretia  yielded.  In  the  muming  the  infamous  ravisher 
left  her  for  the  camp,  exulting  in  his  guilty  triumph. 

Innocent  as  Lucretia  had  been  in  intention,  she  was 
unable  to  survive  the  indignity  she  had  been  compelled 
to  endure.  The  stern  prejudice*  of  her  Roman  edu- 
cation prevented  her  from  justly  discriminating  between 
Physical  and  Moral  pollution.  She  wrote  immediately 
to  her  husband  and  father,  entreating  them  to  hasten  to 
her,  with  a few  chosen  friends,  as  she  had  a terrible 
misfortune  to  relate.  She  then  dressed  herself  in 
mourning,  and,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus, 
proceeded  to  Rome;  although  Livy  informs  us,  that  she 
awaited  at  Collatia  the  arrival  of  those  to  whom  she 
had  dispatched  her  summons.  Her  request  was  imme- 
diately complied  with;  and  her  father,  Collatinns, 
with  Lucius  Publicola,  and  other  illustrious  Patricians, 
assembled  with  great  anxiety  to  hear  her  complaint. 
They  found  her  silling  pensively  in  her  chamber,  and 
observed  her  burst  into  tears  on  their  arrival,  on  which 
her  husband  eagerly  demanded  If  all  was  well.  *•  Oh 
no!M  she  passionately  exclaimed;  “for  what  can  be 
well  with  her  whose  chastity  is  gone?  A stranger, 
my  dear  husband,  has  defiled  your  nuptial  couch  ! But 
this  body  alone  has  been  violated  ; my  soul  is  unspotted, 
as  my  death  shall  testify.  Give  me  your  hands  in 
solemn  pledge  that  this  crime  shall  not  be  unrevenged. 
It  was  Sextus  Tarquin  who  last  night  spurned  the  sanc- 
tities of  hospitality,  and  by  force  obtained  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  lust — deadly  to  roe— and  to  himself  also, 
if  ye  dare  to  act  like  men!**  All  present  immediately 
plighted  their  faith  to  avenge  the  wrong,  but  strove  to 
console  her  by  assurances  that  she  herself  was  guiltless, 
and  ought  yet  to  live  to  see  justice  overtake  the  sole 
author  of  her  sorrows.  Their  consolations  and  remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  •*  I leave  you,**  she  replied,  “ to 
visit  the  crime  on  Sextus ; for  myself,  although  I am  free 
from  the  guilt,  I will  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  my 


fall ; no  woman,  in  future  times,  shall  ever  survive  her  Brutus, 
chastity,  and  point  out  Lucretia  as  her  example.”  With  v— ^ 

these  words  she  suddenly  drew  a poignard  from  beneath  A-  si. 
her  robe,  which  she  plunged  into  her  bosom,  and  fell  3495. 
lifeless  amidst  the  astonished  assembly. 

The  father  and  husband  of  the  heroic  lady  imme- 
diately  gave  way  to  the  bitterest  affliction.  But 
Brutus,  finding  that  the  moment  of  retribution  so  long  ^*3^" 
waited  for  had  arrived,  seired  the  dagger  from  the  dmbpwL 
mortal  wound,  and  solemnly  raising  it  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, “ I swear  by  this  blood,  most  chaste  till  de- 
filed by  royal  infamy,  and  call  you,  O gods ! to  bear 
witness,  that  I will  pursue  Tarquin,  his  accursed  wife, 
and  all  his  polluted  family,  with  fire,  sword,  and  every 
instrument  of  vengeance  ; and  I will  never  suffer  them 
or  any  other  person  to  wear  the  Crown  of  Rome  ! ” He 
then  delivered  the  bloody  dagger  to  Collatinus,  Lucre- 
tius, Valerius,  and  all  who  were  present,  who  bound 
themselves  by  the  same  oath,  amazed  to  find  Brutus, 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  idiot,  inspired  by  so  high  and 
noble  an  energy.  Like  him,  they  changed  their  grief 
into  an  aspiration  for  revenge,  and  followed  him  as  their 
leader  in  the  great  enterprise  of  destroying  the  regal 
power.  At  his  direction,  the  body  of  Lucretia  was 
brought  into  the  Forum,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Tribune,  or  Master  of  the  Horse,  which  Tarquin 
had  bestowed  on  him,  because  he  supposed  it  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  use  it  against  the  royal  authority,  he 
ordered  the  Comilia  to  be  assembled.  The  people 
naturally  ran  in  crowds  to  see  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
which  aroused  in  their  minds  not  only  sympathy  for  the 
departed,  but  the  remembrance  of  those  individual 
wrongs  which  each  attributed  to  the  House  of  Tarquin. 

On  Brutus  they  looked  with  amazement,  as  on  one  in- 
spired by  the  gods ; and  on  the  venerable  and  childless 
father  with  burning  grief,  which  nothing  but  revenge 
could  alteviate.  By  consent  of  the  latter,  whom  the 
King  had  left  Governor  of  the  city,  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  a guard  placed  upon  them,  that  no  intelligence 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  of  the  tumults  at  Rome. 

Brulua,  in  the  mean  time,  standing  beside  the  corpse, 
addressed  the  people  in  a passionate  speech,  calculated  Addresses 
to  inflame  them  against  the  monarch  and  his  family.  ***•  P*0!'^ 
He  not  only  set  forth,  in  glowing  colours,  the  atrocious 
outrage  which  had  caused  the  lamentable  tragedy  be- 
fore them,  but  glanced  rapidly  at  all  the  tyrannous 
acts  of  the  King,  from  the  murder  of  Servius;  aet 
before  them  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  Tullia,  who  drove, 
to  meet  her  hnsband,  over  ber  latber*a  corpse;  dwelt 
on  the  oppression  which  had  degraded  the  conquerors 
of  all  their  foreign  enemies  to  the  low  drudgery  of  me- 
chanics ; and  incited  them,  by  vivid  pictures  of  all  the 
deeds  of  injustice  imputed  to  the  reigning  family,  to 
root  out  their  name  and  their  power  for  ever  from 
among  them.  This  discourse  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations and  demands  for  arms ; and  a decree, 
hastily  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  people,  which  deprived  the  King  of  hi*  authority, 
declared  him  and  his  family  perpetual  exiles,  and  pro- 
nounced a dreadful  curse  against  any  Roman  who 
should,  by  word  or  action,  attempt  to  recal  them.* 

* Tallia,  finding  that  it  wui  la  vain  to  oppoae  the  feeling  ao 
highly  excited,  left  the  palace  in  dixmav,  and  fled  through  the  city, 
without  experiencing  any  personal  violence,  hut  followed  by  mi- 
vers*  1 execrations, 
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tt)ogr«]>hr.  Brutus  now  gave  arms  to  a number  of  noble  youths, 
v— who  offered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and, 
a.  M.  leaning  Koine  to  the  government  of  Lucretius,  marched 
3-195.  with  them  for  Ardea.  in  order  to  incite  the  army  to 
D ~ join  him.  The  King,  having,  in  the  mean  lime,  heard 
509*  °*  *^e  transactions  at  Route,  set  out  for  that  city,  in 

order  to  suppress  the  tumult ; so  that,  according  to 
Livy,  Brutus  passed  him  on  the  road,  having  turned 
aside  to  avoid  an  encounter.  On  his  arrival  before 
Rome,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and 
learning  that  himself  and  his  family  were  condemned 
to  exile,  retired,  without  endeavouring  by  force  to  ob- 
tain an  entrance.  Brutus,  meanwhile,  was  received  in 
the  camp  with  the  most  lively  expressions  of  joy,  and 
the  sons  of  the  King  were  compelled  to  fly,  while  the 
troops  united  in  the  work  of  freedom  with  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Completes  Thus  did  Brutus,  by  a single  stroke,  and  without  the 
the  expul-  least  effusion  of  blood,  put  an  cud  to  the  monarchy  of 
fUm  of  the  Rome,  after  it  had  subsisted  tor  two  hundred  and  forty- 
Tanpiin*.  tf,ree  years.  The  revolution  appears  to  have  taken 
place  precisely  at  the  must  favourable  juncture  for  the 
rising  grandeur  of  the  State.  In  the  earlier  times,  the 
citizens  King  collected  from  various  regions,  and  un- 
used to  social  regulations,  would  have  been  incapable 
of  joining  in  the  domestic  contentions  incident  to  a Re- 
public, without  producing  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  whole,  and  returning  almost  to  a barbarous  condi- 
tion. Beneath  the  fostering  influence  of  the  regal 
power  they  became  gradually  united,  aud  those  common 
feelings  grew  up  amoug  them  which  all  the  tumults 
of  party  were  unable  to  destroy.  That  aideut  and  ex- 
clusive patriotism  which  ultimately  hecame  the  means 
of  subduing  the  wor'd,  had  gathered  strength  in  suc- 
cessful wars  and  in  glorious  paece,  till  it  became  an 
impulse  so  grand  and  inspiring,  that  those  who  che- 
rished it  had  too  lofty  a consciousness  of  their  own 
personal  worth  to  endure  the  yoke  of  a Sovereign. 
Had  the  Romans  now  learned  to  repose  beneath  a pacific 
monarchy,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  conquests, 
the  energy  which  aimed  at  universal  sway  must  have 
perished,  and  Rome  have  remained  one  of  the  smallest 
Kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Of  the  oppressive  acts  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  which 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  revolution,  we  can 
scarcely  judge  with  impartiality,  from  the  colouring 
thrown  over  them  by  the  Roman  Historians.  These 
writers,  even  though  they  flourished  when  the  libertiea 
of  their  Country  had  dccuyed,  seem  to  have  written 
with  quenchless  arduur  respecting  them ; and  to  have 
given  vent  to  the  feelings  they  dared  not  express  on 
present  transactions,  in  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the 
past.  Even  from  their  representations,  however,  it  is 
manifest  that  Tarquin  was  not  destitute  of  great  talents, 
nor  of  spirit  to  employ  them  in  magnificent  designs. 
“ His  conduct, M observes  Montesquieu,  “ before  his 
calamities,  which  it  is  evident  he  foresaw,  his  gentle- 
ness ond  humanity  towards  the  conquered,  his  bene- 
ficence to  the  soldiers,  the  arts  by  which  he  engaged 
such  numbers  to  attempt  his  preservation,  the  edifices 
he  raised  for  the  public  use,  his  courage  in  the  field,  the 
constancy  and  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortunes, a twenty  years'  war,  which  he  either  curried 
on,  or  caused  to  be  carried  on,  against  the  Ro- 
mans, though  deprived  of  his  Kingdom,  aud  in  great 


poverty— these  things,  and  the  resources  he  perpe-  Brutu*. 
tunlly  found,  prove  manifestly  that  he  was  no  con- 
(cmplible  person.”  A«  **• 

The  family  of  Tarquin  being  expelled  from  the  city,  3495. 
the  Homans  were  culled  on  to  choose  the  form  of  go-  c> 
vernment  by  which  they  would  be  ruled.  In  this  iin-  599’ 

portant  choice  they  oppear  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  wisdom  of  Brutus.  He  proposed  that  two  persons 
should  jointly  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme  power, 
that  they  might  check  injustice  and  ambition  in  each 
other,  and  that,  still  further  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
their  authority,  the  ofliee  should  last  only  for  a vear. 

This  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  people  assembled 
by  Curia?;  the  new  Governors  were  called  Contult ; the  New  form 
term  Kingdom  was  changed  to  Republic;  und  the  title  of  °f  K«*«rn- 
King,  no  longer  bestowed  on  a temporal  magistrate, 
was  given  to  a Priest  of  high  rank,  who  was  termed  ™ 

Rex  tacrorum,  and  enjoyed  dignity  inferior  only  to  the 
Ponli/tx  Maximum.  As  the  Kings  had  been  accustomed 
to  perform  some  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  Religion, 
this  officer  was  appointed  to  discharge  that  part  of  the 
regal  duties,  and  to  preserve  the  venerable  name  which 
hud  been  consecrated  at  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
without  being  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  Civil  rights 
of  the  people  Indeed,  so  jealous  were  the  Romans  of 
the  title  which  their  prejudices  would  not  suffer  them 
wholly  to  aholish,  that  they  absolutely  prohibited  the 
individual  who  bore  it  from  all  interference  with  the 
public  concerns,  so  that,  in  the  Comitia  of  the  people, 
in  which  he  presided  at  the  opening  sacrifice,  lie  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  moment  that  solemnity  was 
concluded. 

The  form  of  government  thus  fixed,  Lucretius,  who 
had  governed  the  city  during  the  interregnum,  caused 
the  people  to  be  summoned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  to 
the  first  election  of  Consuls.  On  his  proposition,  Brutus, 
and  Collatinus  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  chosen 
to  the  new  dignity,  and  immediately  entered  on  its  ex- 
ercise. They  are  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  possessed  all 
the  authorities,  and  to  have  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
ensigns  of  power  which  had  been  assumed  by  (he  Kings, 
excepting  that  only  one  of  them  at  a time  tvaa  attended 
by  the  Lictors  with  the  fasces,  an  honour  which  they 
enjoyed  alternately  for  a month  during  the  Consulate. 

As  Brutus  had  been  most  active  in  abolishing  the 
Kingly  power,  his  colleague  readily  conceded  to  him  Brutus 
the  right  of  being  first  attended  by  the  Lictors.  In  the  CoasuL. 
mean  time,  Titus  llcrtnitiius  and  Marcus  Horalius,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  before  Ardea  on 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  made  a Truce 
for  fifteen  years  with  the  in  habitants  of  (hat  city,  and 
led  the  troups  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  solemnities 
by  which  their  Countrymen  sought  to  secure  and  to  con- 
secrate their  freedom.  On  their  arrival,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  again  convened  the  people,  by  Centuries,  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  exhorted  them  to  union,  and 
procured  the  confirmation  of  thut  decree  by  which,  a few 
days  before,  Tarquin  and  his  family  were  condemned  to 
exile.  Still  further  to  bind  all  orders  of  men  to  the 
lasting  exclusion  of  royalty,  they,  on  this  occasion,  took 
solemn  oaths  before  the  altars  that  they  would  never 
recat  (lie  Tarquins  or  invest  any  one  with  the  Kingly 
office,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Senators 
and  the  people.  At  this  assembly,  the  first  Rex  tacro- 
rum  was  also  elected,  aud  the  citizens  were  gratified 
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Biography,  by  the  restoration  of  the  lawn  of  Scrvius  Tullus,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  ambition  of  the 

a.  m.  exiled  Sovereign. 

3495.  Brutus  appears  next  to  have  directed  his  attention 
— to  the  supplying  those  vacancies  in  the  Senate  which 

B*  c*  had  been  occasioned  by  the  jealousies  of  Tarquin. 

£>09.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  on  t he 
question  whether  these  renovations  were  directed  by 
the  will  of  the  Consuls,  or  the  votes  of  the  people  in 
Centuries,  the  chief  magistrates  merely  advising  and 
superintending  the  election.  Some  have  contended 
that,  even  during  the  regal  state,  the  Senators  were 
always  elected  by  the  citizens — first  in  the  Curia*,  and 
afterwards  in  Centuries,  as  directed  by  the  institutions 
of  Servius.  Others  suppose  that  the  Senate  was  always 
filled  up  by  the  monarch,  and  that  this  authority  being 
transferred  to  the  Consuls,  was  exerted  by  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  words  of  Livy,  taken  literally,  imply 
the  latter;  and  those  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
though  not  so  express,  do  not  contradict  the  hypo- 
thesis, which,  on  the  whole,  appears  the  most  probable. 
In  after-times,  indeed,  when  the  ranks  of  the  Senate 
were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  train  of  offices  from  Qmeslor  to 
Consul,  the  people  might  be  said  \irtunlly  to  choose 
those  who  attained  Senatorial  power;  but  as  no  His- 
torian of  this  period  has  given  any  account  of  a popular 
election,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  as  yet  in  the  in- 
fancy of  freedom,  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  time  assumed 
the  right  of  making  those  arrangements  which  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
new  Republic.  The  Senators  now  added  to  the  body 
were  selected  from  the  Equestrian  order,  amt  called 
The  Con-  Conscripti,  in  contradistinction  from  the  elder  members, 
■cripti.  who  were  originally  denominated  Patrrs;  whence  the 
term  Patre » conscripti  was  subsequently  employed  to 
designate  both  classes  of  Senators.  Dionysius,  indeed, 
applies  the  epithet  to  the  first  Senate  of  Romulus,  but 
lie  is,  in  this  respect,  ut  variance  both  with  Plutarch 
and  Livy.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  whether 
the  term  Conscripti  was  given  to  those  who  were  added 
by  Tatius,  the  Subine  King,  and  to  those  who  were 
created  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  or  was  first  applied,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  to  the  eiders  who 
were  supplied  from  the  choice  of  the  people  or  the  nomi- 
nation of  Brutus. 

While  these  important  regulations  were  forming  in 
the  city,  Tarquin  was  not  inactive.  According  to  Livy, 
he  first  retired  with  Itvo  of  his  sons  to  Cere,  a city  of 
Etruria,  while  Sextus,  the  immediate  author  of  his 
family’s  ruin,  endeavoured  to  find  a retreat  at  Gabii,  of 
which  he  had  once  treacherously  become  master,  and 
fell  a victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Other 
aulhors  represent  the  father  as  seeking  refuge  among 
the  G&bini,  and  as  retiring  thence  into  Etruria,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  the  friends  of  bis  mother’s  relations 
ready  to  espouse  his  cause.  Dionysius  speaks  of 
Sextus  as  surviving  the  expulsion  of  his  family  four- 
teen years,  and  falling,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the 
Buttle  of  Regill  us.  We  shall  leave,  however,  these 
contradictory  statements,  and  pass  over  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Historians  respecting  the  number  and 
fates  of  the  exiled  princes,  to  relate  the  formidable 
conspiracy  at  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Turquins,  which 
gave  occasion  to  that  triumph  of  stern  patriotism  over 


paternal  love  in  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  which  Ilis*  Brutus, 
torians,  Painters,  and  Poets  have  delighted  to  cele- 
bratc.  M. 

The  austerity  of  the  new  government,  under  which  3495. 
nothing  but  Virtue  could  hope  for  distinction,  was  na-  — 
tu  roily  felt  by  many  of  the  Patrician  youths  as  an  in-  ■* 

tolerable  evil.  The  honour  of  rank  and  fortune  com-  509. 

manded  respect  no  longer.  Failings  which  royal  favour  p°“*Fr«y 
hud  been  well  contented  to  pardon,  while  they  rendered  JheTar^ 
the  monarchy  more  secure,  could  obtain  no  indulgence  quin*, 
now.  The  young  men,  addicted  to  pleasure,  remem- 
bered with  affection  their  princely  companions  who 
were  doomed  to  exile,  from  whom  they  had  received 
those  courtesies  which  the  station  of  their  friends  ren- 
dered peculiarly  grateful.  Aware  of  the  existence  of 
these  feelings,  Tarquin  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
who  were  apparently  charged  with  the  moderate  re 
quest  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  patri- 
monial fortunes.  But  while  the  Senate  were  hesitating 
as  to  their  reply  to  this  demand,  which  they  at  length 
referred  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  granted,  the 
emissaries  of  the  King  found  means  to  engage  some 
of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome,  among  whom  were  three 
Noblemen  of  the  Aquiiian  family,  nephews  of  Colla- 
filius,  two  of  Vitellius,  and  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the 
sons  of  Brutus,  in  a conspiracy  to  restore  the  Turquins.  Th#  soniof 
These  met  together  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  con-  Brutas  ■©• 
spirator*,  and  bound  themselves  to  fidelity  by  a dread-  hveiuit. 
ful  oath,  confirmed  by  touching  the  entrails  of  a man 
newly  slain  and  drinking  his  blood.  At  one  of  their 
assemblies,  however,  a slave,  named  Yindiciiis,  over- 
hearti  the  whole  of  their  discourse,  and  hastened  to  give 
information  of  the  discovery  he  had  made — according 
to  Livy,  to  the  Consuls  ; but,  as  others  assert,  to  Va- 
lerius, as  he  feared  the  ties  of  natural  affection  would 
induce  the  chief  magistrates  to  spare  the  traitors.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  were  immediately  seized,  the  letters 
which  they  had  given  for  Tarquin  to  the  ambassadors 
secured,  and  preparations  made  for  their  immediate 
trial.  Early  on  the  following  day,  the  culprits  were 
brought  before  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  who  were  seated 
on  the  tribunal.  The  sons  of  the  former  were  first 
arraigned,  and  their  guilt  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Vindicius,  and  the  production  of  their  letters.  With 
unbroken  firmness,  Brutus  three  times  demanded  if 
they  had  any  defence  to  offer,  but  they  replied  only 
by  their  tears.  All  the  spectators  were  moved  by  com- 
miseration for  their  inexperienced  youth,  and  called 
upon  the  father  to  spare  them  ; but  he,  rising  from 
his  scat  with  the  same  unshaken  constancy,  directed 
the  Lictors  to  perform  their  office.  Upon  this  dread-  He 
ful  command,  the  youths,  in  the  fervour  of  agony,  teneestbem 
implored  their  judge  to  save  them,  and  the  people  10  death, 
joined  their  entreaties ; he  alone  remained  unmoved, 
and  saw  his  children  scourged  and  beheaded  without 
a sigh.  But  Collatinus  was  little  prepared  to  follow 
his  example.  He  made  an  effort  to  save  his  nephews, 
which  appears  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the  firmness 
of  his  colleague,  though  the  Historians  differ  consi- 
derably respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
merciful  intentions  were  defeated.  Vindicius  was  re- 
warded with  a sum  of  money,  his  emancipation  from 
slavery,  and  the  privileges  of  a citizen  of  Rome.  The 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  reverence  to  the 
sacred  character  which  they  bore,  though  they  had 
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Biography,  forfeited  their  claim  to  its  protection  ; and  the  property 
'“■“v'-"*''  of  the  King,  now  confiscated  for  hi*  treachery,  was 

A.  M.  divided  among  the  people,  who  were  thus  hound  by  an 
3495.  additional  motive  to  resist  alt  attempts  for  his  return. 

— The  Campus  Martins  alone  was  reserved  for  the  public 

B.  c.  use  ; and  having  been  consecrated  to  Mars,  was  de- 
509.  voted  to  those  exercises  by  which  the  Roman  youths 

were  prepared  tor  victory.  Lhry  relates,  that  ns  the 
people  thought  it  unlawful  to  use  the  com  reaped 
from  this  held,  they  threw  it  in  bundles  into  the 
Tiber,  where  it  floated  in  the  shallows,  and,  mingling 
with  other  substances,  became  the  foundation  of  nu 
island,  which,  in  after-times,  was  covered  with  temples. 
Procures  The  zeal  of  Brutus  for  the  complete  abolition  of  all 
the  exile  of  relics  of  the  Tarquin  Race,  seems  to  have  become  a 
Collations,  passion  which  not  only  overcame  his  dearest  affections, 
but  perverted  his  sense  of  individual  justice.  He  was 
unable  to  endure  the  continuance  of  his  colleague  in 
the  supreme  power,  who  bore  that  name  winch  he 
desired  that  all  should  hold  accursed.  The  people, 
indeed,  were  not  destitute  of  the  same  feelings,  and 
murmured  against  Collations  as  favouring  the  exiled 
King.  Observing  these  emotions  in  the  populace, 
Brutus  convened  a public  assembly,  in  which  he  read 
the  oath  taken  by  the  people  against  die  recal  of  their 
late  Sovereign,  and  called  on  them  scrupulously  to 


to  heap  disgraces  upon  him.  There  is  a great  incon  Brutus, 
•latency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  of  this  His-  v-1*" *v— - 
torian.  He  informs  us  that  the  illustrious  Exile  re-  a.  m. 
tired,  calling  on  the  gods  to  witness  the  ingratitude  3495. 
of  his  friends,  and  immediately  after  represents  him  — 
as  accepting  twenty  talents  from  the  public  treasury,  B*  c- 
and  five  from  the  private  fortunes  of  Brutus.  The  ac-  599. 
Count  of  Livy,  which  we  have  followed,  appears  the 
most  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  least  unworthy  of 
the  parties  to  whom  it  relates.  From  the  little  we  can 
gather  respecting  Collatinus,  his  virtues  seem  to  have 
been  of  too  gentle  a cast  for  the  stern  Republicanism 
of  Rome.  He  doubtless  made  a happy  exchange  of 
the  turbulence  of  contending  factions  for  the  repose  in 
which  he  spent  his  days.  It  is  greatly  to  his  honour 
that  he  never  united  with  the  enemies  of  his  Country, 
like  Coriolanus  in  after-times,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
private  wrongs.  He  left,  if  not  a glorious,  at  least  an 
unspotted  name. 

If,  in  the  banishment  of  Collatinus,  Brutus  had  ma- 
nifested an  indifference  to  private  feeling,  his  subse- 
quent conduct  at  least  proved  that  he  was  not  instigated 
by  personal  ambition.  He  immediately  convened  the 
people  to  the  election  of  a Consul,  who  might  rule 
jointly  with  him  in  the  room  of  the  Exile.  On  this  oc- 
casion they  voted  in  Centuries,  and  their  choice  fell  on 


gtinrd  those  liberties  which  they  had  confirmed  by  so 
august  a sanction.  He  observed,  that  he  addressed 
them  with  grief  on  account  of  Collatinus,  to  whom  he 
referred,  and  that  nothing  but  the  love  he  owed  to  his 
Country  should  have  induced  him  to  break  silence. 
But  the  people  felt  that  while  one  of  the  Race  of  Tar- 
quin remained,  and  held  hiffh  office,  they  were  unable 
completely  to  enjoy  their  freedom.  Then,  addressing 
himself  to  his  astonished  colleague,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Of  your  own  accord,  O Lucius  Tarquin,  remove  these 
inquietudes  from  us;  we  have  not  forgotten  that  you 
cast  out  the  Tyrant* ; complete  your  claim  on  our 
gratitude ; deliver  us  from  the  name  of  the  Kings  we 
have  rejected.  I will  advise  the  citizens  not  only  to 
leave  you  all  your  possessions,  but  if  needful,  liberally 
to  augment  them.  Depart  in  amity  and  peace  ; deliver 
your  Country  even  from  groundless  fears.  We  shall 
feel  that  we  are  free  indeed,  when  the  last  member  of 
Turquin’s  House  has  departed  from  us.’*  At  this  ad- 
dress Collatinus  was  bewildered  with  surprise,  while 
the  chief  men  in  the  city  pressed  around  him  and  en- 
treated him  to  retire.  At  last,  on  the  entreaties  of 
Lucretius,  the  father  of  his  heroic  wife,  he  resigned 
the  Consular  dignity,  and  retired  to  I#avinium,  where 
he  died,  after  a peaceful  life,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Livy  places  this  iucidcnt  before,  and  Dionysius  after, 
the  exhibition  of  the  inflexibility  of  Brutus  on  the 
guilt  ol  hia  sous.  The  latter  Historian  relate*  the 
circumstances  in  fuller  detail,  and  represents  the  con- 
duct of  Brutus  in  still  harsher  colouring.  He  puts 
into  his  mouth  a vehement  harangue  against  the  ob- 
ject of  popular  resentment,  and  makes  him  declare 
that  Rome  might  select  between  hirnself  and  Colla- 
tinus, as  both  should  never  continue  Consuls.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  the  people  were  so  incited 
by  like  furious  discourse  of  the  popular  orator,  that 
they  were  about  to  depose  CoIIalimis  with  ignominy, 
when  Lucretius  interposed,  entreated  his  son-in-law 
voluntarily  to  retire,  and  besought  his  adversaries  not 


Publius  Valerius,  whose  subsequent  conduct  in  extend-  Publius  V*. 
ing  the  rights  of  the  people  procured  for  him  the  name  leriusthe 
of  Puhticola.  He  was  a man  of  great  eloquence,  gene-  m'|W 
rosily,  and  benevolence,  addicted  from  the  earliest  age  ,u  ’ 
to  the  studies  of  Philosophy,  and  filled  with  a deep 
sense  of  the  rights  arising  from  the  common  humanity  of 
all.  He  was  no  sooner  chosen,  than  a genera]  amnesty 
was  decreed  to  all  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
exiled  Prince,  on  condition  that  they  should,  within 
twenty  days,  return  to  the  city.  This  prudent  measure 
caused  many  noble  Patricians  tojoin  the  Republic,  who 
had,  at  first,  retired  from  the  belief  that  the  revolt 
against  the  Tarquins  would  shortly  be  dissolved,  and 
bring  ruin  on  those  who  had  assisted  in  its  progress. 

But  Tarquin,  though  deserted  by  most  of  his  friends, 
did  not  resign  his  hopes  of  regaining  his  throne.  He 
forgot  his  sorrow  for  the  defeat  of  his  schemes  in  the 
fervent  desire  of  vengeance  ; and  resigning  all  plans 
for  subverting  the  Commonwealth  by  treachery,  resolved 
to  attack  it  in  open  war.  In  order  to  procure  the  means 
for  this  contest,  he  appeared  as  a suppliant  in  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  urgently  besought  the  Vcientes  and  Tor- 
quiniensrs  to  assist  in  his  restoration.  He  besought 
them,  with  the  most  pathetic  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  a 
King,  united  to  them  by  lies  of  btood,  after  enjoying 
such  a Kingdom,  to  linger  in  poverty  and  exile,  and  to 
sec  his  children  perishing  around  him  in  the  blossom  of 
their  youth.  He  reminded  them,  that  while  others  had 
been  sent  for  from  foreign  regions  to  fill  the  Kingly  office 
at  Rome,  he  had  been  driven  thence  by  an  accursed 
conspiracy  of  his  relatives,  in  (he  midst  of  his  exertions 
to  adorn  the  city ; contended  that  the  supreme  power 
had  been  divided  because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  his  goods  had  been  distributed  among 
the  people  that  all  might  participate  in  the  injustice 
and  crime;  and  declared  his  resolution  to  recover  his 
throne,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ungrateful  citizens* 

He  further  incited  them  tojoin  him,  by  calling  them  to 
revenge,  at  the  same  lime,  their  individual  wrongs,  the 
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Biography,  defeats  of  their  armies,  and  the  loss  of  their  territories, 
of  which  Roman  cupidity  had  deprived  them.  His  ex- 
a.  m.  ertions  were  successful;  the  Vcientes  joined  him  in  the 
3495.  hope  of  recovering  the  lands  they  had  been  compelled  to 
~c  resign  in  former  wars,  and  the  Tarquinienses  from  affec- 

509  *>on  to  * *Pru®g  from  am0,,g  them,  and  the  ambi- 

tion of  seeing  one  exercising  supreme  power  at  Rome 
with  whom  they  could  claim  kindred.  The  combined 
forces  of  these  States  speedily  entered  the  territories  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  Consuls,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
advanced  to  give  them  battle.  The  cavalry  were  under 
the  direction  of  Brutus,  and  the  infantry,  drawn  up  in 
a square  battalion,  were  commanded  by  Valerius,  his 
colleague.  As  Brutus  was  proceeding,  Aruns,  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  horse-soldires 
of  the  royal  array,  observed  him,  surrounded  with  the 
Lictors,  and  exclaimed  with  fury,  " There  is  the  man 
who  has  driveu  us  forth  to  exile  ! There  is  be,  proudly 
decked  in  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  has 
spoiled  us  1 O gods  ! the  avengers  of  injured  Kings, 
assist  me  !”  With  these  words,  lie  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  rode  fiercely  to  attack  the  Consul.  Brutus, 
inflamed  with  equal  animosity,  rushed  to  meet  him. 
Ifeath  of  Both  combatants  were  inspired  by  so  terrible  an  ar- 
Bruiu*.  dourt  that  each  lost  all  thought  of  self-defence  in  the 

eager  hope  of  destroying  his  adversary,  and  thus  each 
desperately  rushed  on  the  spear  of  his  foe,  and  fell  at 
the  same  instant.  The  issue  of  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed was  at  first  doubtful;  the  Vcientes  were  over- 
come by  the  Romaus,  and  the  Romans  opposed  to  the 
Tarquinienses  were  defeated.  The  latter,  however, 
speedily  retired,  and  left  the  field  to  their  foes.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy,  they  were  panic- struck  by  hearing  a 
voice,  in  the  night,  come  from  a wood,  which  was 
thought  to  be  that  of  Silvanus,  shouting  that  the 
Etrurians  had  lost  one  man  in  the  battle  more  than 
the  Romans  *uni,  therefore,  that  the  Utter  were  vic- 
torious 


A.  M. 

3495 


b.  e. 
509. 


The  body  of  the  fallen  hero  was  brought  with  the  spoils  Brula#.' 
to  Rome,  and  there  honoured  with  as  splendid  a funeral 
as  could  be  prepared  in  those  rude  and  simple  limes. 

Valerius  delivered  an  oration  in  his  praise  over  his 
remains  ; whence  the  custom  arose  at  Rome  of  paying 
this  tribute  of  respect  to  departed  greatness.  But  the 
most  touching  murk  of  lamentation  for  his  death  was 
afforded  by  the  matrons,  who  wore  mourning  for  him  a 
whole  year,  in  gratitude  for  the  noble  vengeance  he  had 
exacted  for  their  insulted  honour. 

Thus  fell  Brutus,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  to  Character, 
have  attained  his  utmost  desires.  His  public  life,  from 
the  hour  when  be  threw  ofT  the  appearance  of  an  idiot, 
was  but  a few  months  in  duration ; but  his  conduct 
during  that  period  decided  the  fortunes  of  his  Country', 
and  affected  the  condition  of  the  dvilized  world  for 
Ages.  Not  only  was  he  the  instrument  of  effecting  a 
mighty  change  in  the  institutions  of  Rome,  hut  he 
stamped  for  ever  on  her  character  that  stern  and 
savage  grandeur  to  which  every  adversary  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  He  hod  seen  his  aged  father  and  his 
brother  slain,  his  estate  confiscated,  and  himself  treated 
as  a mark  for  derision  ; and  during  years  of  contumely 
and  disgrace,  he  had  existed  but  for  vengeance.  One 
emotion — a burning  hatred  to  tyranny — took  entire  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  His  tender  affections,  all  his  at- 
tachments but  this  for  Ins  insulted  Country,  withered 
and  died  away  within  him.  His  course,  therefore,  was 
as  decided  as  his  energy  was  sublime.  As  be  wus 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  the  Roman 
Annals,  his  sacrifice  of  all  human  emotions  to  his 
Country’s  freedom  became  the  grand  model  which  a 
nation  of  warriors  delighted  to  imitate.  From  Ills 
example  the  impulse  was  given  to  that  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  heroes  who  were  “ lavish  of  their  mighty 
souls”  in  the  service  of  a State  resolved  on  Universal 
Empire. 


CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS. 

FLOURISHED  ABOUT  k.U.  3514,  B.  C.  490. 


Biography.  The  family  of  Cains  Marcius  was  one  of  tbe  noblest 
and  most  venerable  in  Rome.  lie  wa»  descended 
Al  **•  from  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  Kings, 
35L1.  and  numbered  many  illustrious  Patricians  among  his 
B C'  ancestors.  lie  lost  his  father  in  his  early  childhood ; 
490'  but  lids  misfortune  seemed  almost  compensated 
by  the  care  of  hia  mother  Volumnia,  who  not  only 
devoted  her  life  to  his  education,  but  strove  to  inspire 
him  with  that  martial  ardour  which  alone  could  lead  to 
the  highest  distinctions.  He  returned  her  love  with 
the  most  respectful  yet  devoted  affection  ; and  the 
hope  of  adding  to  her  joys  was  the  strongest  impulse 
which  animated  him  in  his  career  of  victory.  He 
learned  early  to  excel  in  all  tbe  robust  exercises  which 
were  preparatory  to  the  exploits  of  the  field ; and  ac- 
quired in  these  so  great  an  excellence,  that  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  youths  of  his  own  age  dared  to  enter 
into  competition  with  him.  From  this  decided  supe- 
riority, so  early  recognised,  it  is  probable  that  unbend- 


ing pride  aud  stern  spirit  of  defiance  had  their  origin,  Curiolanaa 
which  threw  so  dark  a shadow iug  over  his  character  in 
maturer  years.  a.  w. 

Marcius  was  early  permitted  by  his  heroic  mother  3514. 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  battle.  lie  soon  had  an  — 
opportunity  of  displaying  those  great  qualities  with  B*  c* 
which  he  was  endowed,  in  the  fiercest  engagement  in 
which  Rome  had  yet  conflicted  for  the  preservation  of 
her  freedom.  Tarquin,  unsubdued  by  his  numerous 
misfortunes,  prevailed  on  the  Latins  to  espouse  his 
cause;  aud  ullhough  exceedingly  old,  marched  with 
the  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Mauritius.  The 
Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  PosUiumius,  the  Dicta- 
tor, hastened  to  meet  them,  aud  hearing  that  the  ex- 
iled King  and  his  sous  were  among  the  hostile  forces, 
rushed  with  uncommon  ardour  to  give  their  enemies 
battle,  and  met  them  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Re- 
gilius.  Here  a combat  the  most  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious ensued,  in  which  the  Generals,  carried  away  by 
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Biography,  their  ardour,  fought  hand  to  hand  among  the  soldiers,  the  course  it  would  be  proper  to  take  in  this  important  CoriuJaau*. 
v-~v— ^ Tarquin  himself,  feeble  with  age,  concentrating  all  his  crisis.  Some,  with  Appius,  recommended  the  seizure  of 
a.  m.  energy  for  a single  effort,  spurred  his  horse  to  attack  the  most  active  in  onder  to  terrify  the  rest  into  submis-  M- 

3514.  the  Dictator,  but  received  a wound  iu  his  progress,  and  sion  ; while  others,  with  Servilius,  were  inclined  to  3314. 

was  borne  from  the  field  by  his  allies.  Both  Mamilius  soothe  and  conciliate  the  unruly.  In  the  midst  of  the  “ 

®*  c*  and  Valerius  were  killed,  after  performing  the  most  discussion,  news  arrived  that  an  army  of  the  Volscians  ®*  c* 

490.  astonishing  feats  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Roman  was  advancing  to  besiege  the  city,  which  the  people  490. 

fortune  prevailed,  and  the  Latins  fled,  after  a resist-  received  with  joy.  The  Commons  now  determined  to 

ance  in  which  scarcely  a soldier  escaped  u a wounded,  obtain  revenge  for  their  wrongs  by  totally  refusing  < 

Hisearfy  jn  ihis  mighty  contest  the  prowess  of  young  Marcius  their  services.  This  course  decided  the  Senate  to  lay 
▼“our.  was  conapjcuous.  As  he  saw  one  of  his  comrades  struck  aside  their  animosities  for  the  present,  and  to  empower 
down  at  a little  distance  from  him,  he  rushed  between  Scrvilius  to  forbid  the  detention  of  any  citizen  in  prison 
his  Countryman  and  his  foe,  and  maintained  the  combat  or  in  chains,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  joining  the  Con- 
till  he  slew  the  aggressor.  For  this  exploit,  Posthu-  sular  levies,  and  to  prohibit  the  seizure  of  the  lands 
mius  crowned  him  with  an  oaken  garland — the  reward  or  arrest  of  the  families  of  any  who  should  take  up 
ofhim  who  preserved  a citizen.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  arms  during  their  absence.  This  measure  had  tins 
oiler  this  success,  he  married,  but  continued  to  reside,  effect  desired,  since  a great  number  of  debtors  availed 
together  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  the  house  of  his  themselves  of  the  protection  offered,  and,  in  the  battle 
revered  and  beloved  mother.  which  ensued,  exerted  themselves  with  more  energy,  us 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Marcius  had  his  mind  they  were  inspired  by  the  broken  state  of  their  fortunes, 
been  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquirement  of  additional  The  Truce  between  the  contending  parties  of  the  Stale 
fame  in  defending  the  State  in  foreign  warfare,  and  the  was  occupied  by  a brilliant  succession  of  victories, 
enjoyment  of  those  domestic  pleasures,  in  the  intervals  The  Volscians,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  Roman 
of  combat,  of  which  he  was  so  well  deserving  ; but  the  encampments,  were  completely  routed,  and  the  city  of 
high-born  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  his  disdain  of  the  Suessa  Pometia,  to  which  the  fugitives  from  the  battle 
populace,  were  unfortunately  developed  in  the  contests  escaped,  was  taken  and  given  up  to  plunder.  An  army 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  by  which  the  Com-  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  suddenly  advanced  to  ravage 
monwealth  was  now  distracted.  It  will  be  proper  to  the  open  country,  was  overtaken,  aud  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
take  a concise  view  of  the  origin  of  these  struggles,  in  single  day.  The  Aruncinns,  who  had  sent  Deputies  to 
which  he  took  a share  so  ruinous  to  his  happiness  and  demand  that  the  Romans  should  withdraw  from  the 
so  blasting  to  his  honourable  fame.  Volscian  territories,  and  whose  legions,  at  the  same 

When  the  regal  government  was  abolished  at  Rome,  time,  set  out  to  enforce  the  negotiation,  were  arrested 
its  place  was  supplied  by  an  Aristocracy,  which  allowed  by  bands  who  rushed  forth  eagerly  to  destroy  them; 
but  a small  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Stale  to  and  before  the  Senate  could  be  regularly  consulted, 
the  people.  This,  however,  was  not  the  principal  or  an  answer  given  to  the  ambassadors,  the  army 
grievance  of  which  they  had  to  complain.  The  law  was  defeated,  and  the  war  terminated  by  the  Roman 
respecting  debtors,  which  allowed  the  creditor  to  treat  prowess.  And  the  Ecetrans,  terrified  by  the  suc- 
the  insolvent  as  a slave,  and  even  to  whip  and  torture  cesses  of  the  Romans,  Bent  an  embassy  to  sue  for 
him,  pressed  on  them  most  severely;  especially  as  Peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  the  cession  of  their 
wealth  was  distributed  with  great  inequality,  and  the  lands. 

most  exorbitant  interest  was  exacted  for  the  loans  The  people,  whose  valour  had  gained  these  signal 
which  extreme  poverty  often  compelled  them  to  request  triumphs,  naturally  expected  that  the  return  of  Peace 
from  the  Patricians.  Their  sense  of  this  oppressive  re-  would  bring  them  a solemn  investigation  and  redrew 

gulnlion  was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  aged  man  of  their  grievances.  They  were,  therefore,  highly  in- 

in  the  Forum,  covered  with  bruises,  and  in  the  most  dignaut  when  they  found,  not  only  that  this  duty  was 

piteous  condition,  who  related  the  story  of  his  wrongs  entirely  neglected  by  the  Senate,  but  that  the  old  laws 

and  his  sufferings.  He  alleged,  that  while  fighting  respecting  debtors  were  enforced  even  against  those 

the  buttles  of  his  Country,  he  had  lost  all  his  little  who  had  been  protected  from  the  grasp  of  their  creditors 

stores  by  the  incursion  of  the  foe ; had  been  forced  to  when  the  danger  of  the  Republic  required  that  they 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  on  him  ; had  should  be  at  liberty  to  hazard  their  lives  in  its  service, 
given  up  his  paternal  estate  to  satisfy  the  enormous  Those  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Servilius,  when 
demands  of  his  creditor ; and,  after  all,  had  been  seized,  they  were  seized,  applied  to  him  to  assist  them  and 
in  his  age  and  sorrow,  and  tortured  in  a dungeon,  redeem  his  plighted  faith,  accused  the  hardness  of  their 
Disputes  Moved  by  this  tide  and  by  the  miserable  appearance  of  fate,  and  displayed  the  wounds  they  had  received  when 

^ the  speaker,  the  people  ran  tumultuously  through  the  supporting  him  in  battle.  The  Consul,  although  he  was 

aeditenTat  c'*y*  an<t  when  the  Consuls,  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  disposed  to  render  them  justice,  remained  irresolute, 

Rome.  Servilius,  attempted  to  appease  them,  burst  forth  into  through  fear  of  Appius  and  the  Senators,  who  were 

expressions  of  vehement  indignation  against  thdr  op-  determined  to  resist  all  the  demands  of  the  people, 
pressors.  They  demanded  that  the  Senate  should  Thus  he  so  lost  their  affections,  that  when  it  was  re- 
immediately  assemble  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  ferred  to  the  Commons  to  nominate  a person  who  should 
when  they  found  the  greater  part  of  that  body  absent  have  the  honour  of  dedicating  a temple  to  Mercury, 
from  terror,  they  became  still  more  incensed  and  tu-  they  elected  M.  Laetorius,  the  first  Centurion  of  a legion, 
znultuous.  At  length  the  Senators,  thinking  it  safer  to  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  Appius,  whom  they  had 

meet  the  danger  than  to  neglect  it,  repaired  to  the  cause  to  hate,  and  Servilius,  whom  they  began  to 

place  of  deliberation,  as  the  populace  had  required,  despise.  After  this  conduct  of  the  Plebeians,  the 
But  here  the  opinions  were  far  from  unanimous  as  to  breach  between  the  higher  and  lower  ordcis  continued 
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Biography,  rapidly  to  widen.  When  a debtor  was  arrested.  he 
was  constantly  rescued  by  force,  and  the  Consuls'  de- 
A*  M*  crees  were  prevented  from  being  heard  or  obeyed,  by 
clamour  and  tumultuous  rioting*.  While  this  state  of 
disturbance  continued,  the  Sabines  threatened  the  city 
with  war,  and  the  people,  remembering  the  rewards  of 
their  former  exertions,  refused  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  defence  of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  un- 
grateful. At  this  juncture,  the  year  of  Appius  and 
Servilius  expired,  and  A.  Viiginius  and  T.  Voltisius 
were  appointed  to  the  Consular  dignity.  The  new  ma- 
gistrates, urged  by  the  Senate  to  violent  measures,  or- 
dered one  of  the  leaders  of  a tumultuous  assembly  to  be 
apprehended,  but  not  only  saw  their  Lictor*  repulsed  by 
the  people,  but  a contest  ensued,  which,  although  not 
deadly  in  itself,  was  of  a nature  to  excite  the  most  serious 
alarm.  The  Senate  immediately  assembled  in  great 
confusion,  and  it  was  long  before  the  Consuls  could 
restore  that  order  which  was  necessary  even  to  the 
appearance  of  deliberation  among  the  members.  Three 
opinions  were  then  asserted  with  great  zeal ; Virginia*, 
the  Consul,  proposed  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the 
promises  of  Servilius,  and  all  those  soldiers  released 
who  had  fought  under  him.  Titus  Larcius  urged  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a total  abrogation  of  debts, 
as  the  only  mode  of  healing  the  divisions;  and  Appius 
violently  insisted  that  the  sedition  arose  not  from  op- 
pression, but  from  too  much  freedom,  which  the  right  of 
appeal  secured,  and  that  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
Senate  could  preserve  its  dignity,  was  the  adoption  of 
linn  proceedings  and  the  appointment  of  a Dictator. 
The  latter  recommendation  was  adopted  ; but,  happily 
for  the  peace  of  Rome,  the  author  of  the  measure  was 
not  chosen  to  that  office,  on  which  the  salvation  of  the 
Slate  depended.  The  choice  of  the  Senators  wus  pru- 
dently fixed  on  M.  Valerius,  brother  of  the  man  who 
had  assisted  in  expelling  the  House  of  Tarquin,  and 
who  had  given  to  the  people  those  laws  by  which  alt 
those  rights  were  secured  that  they  were  still  allowed 
to  enjoy.  As  the  memory  of  his  relative  was  still  dear  to 
them,  they  listened  to  his  promises,  when  he  made 
them  the  same  offers  ns  those  by  which  Servilius  had 
heguiled  them ; and  enlisted  in  such  numbers  that  an 
army  of  ten  legions  was  raised,  being  a greater  force 
than  the  Romans  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  embody. 
All  the  troops  were,  however,  needed;  for  three  pow- 
erful foes  appeared  at  once  in  arms — the  £qui,  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Sabine*  ; all  probably  expecting  to  find 
great  advantage  in  the  intestine  divisions  of  Rome. 
The  first  had  made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  the 
Latins,  who  entreated  the  Romans  either  to  protect 
them,  or  allow  them  to  arm  against  their  invader* ; 
and  a*  the  former  course  was  judges!  the  most  prudent, 
Vetusius,  the  Consul,  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  and 
soon  drove  their  foes  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  other  Consul  marched  to  attack  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  found  ardently  desirous  of  n battle,  ns,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  they  were  confident  of  obtaining 
the  victory.  As  they  rushed  forward  with  shout*  and 
acclamation,  the  Romans  waited  in  silence  to  receive 


Valerias 

Dictator. 


their  charge  ; and  then,  being  fresh  and  uiifutigncd,  re- 
turned the  attack  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Volsci, 
exhausted  with  the  anticipation*  of  success,  fled  in 
great  disorder.  The  victors  followed  them  closely, 
drove  them  from  their  camp  to  the  city  ofVelitr®,  and 
entered  that  place,  together  with  the  defeated  balla- 
VOL.  IX. 


lions.  After  great  carnage,  the  few  who  survived  Coriol.nu* 
threw  down  their  arms  and  received  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Dictator,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained 
a great  victory  over  the  Sabines,  who  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  Rome.  And  the  Consul  Vctu- 
sius,  being  incited  by  the  clamours  of  his  army  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  dislodging  the  jEqui  from  their  moun- 
tainous position,  struck  so  great  n trrror  into  the  foe 
by  the  boldness  of  the  act,  that  when  they  might  have 
attacked  him  with  every  probability  of  success,  they 
deserted  their  camp  und  fled  into  the  valleys.  A rich 
booty  was  thus  obtained  without  effusion  of  blood,  and 
the  army  returned  in  triumph. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  Valerius, 
anxious  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  hod  given,  proposed  a 
law  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  insolvent.  The 
proposition  was  unhappily  rejected,  and  the  virtuous 
Dictator  retired  from  office  in  disdain,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamation* of  the  people  whom  he  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  nerve.  Martins  now  appears  to  have  taken  Conduct af 
a decided  part  against  the  popular  requisition*.  He  Marcius  m 
contended  that  the  grievances  respecting  debtor*  were 
the  mere  pretexts  of  a seditious  spirit,  which  must  be  P01” 
crushed,  by  resolution,  in  its  infancy,  or  it  would  totally 
destroy  the  lights  of  the  Senate  and  Patricians.  These 
counsels,  however,  were  frustrated  by  a new  mode 
which  the  people  adopted  to  make  the  Nobility  feel  how 
much  they  were  dependent  on  those  whom  they  affected 
to  despise.  Conducted  by  Sicinius,  they  left  their  em- 
ployments, and  peaceably  entrenched  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Anio,  and 
to  others,  on  the  Aveutine  hill,  taking  nothing  but 
those  thing*  which  were  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants.  This  measure  struck  more 
dismay  into  the  heart*  of  the  Patricians  than  they  had 
felt  in  the  most  violent  tumult*,  and  soon  produced  a 
resolution  to  concede  any  tiling  which  might  induce  the 
people  to  return.  For  this  purpose,  Menenius  Agrippa, 
a man  of  excellent  character,  and  endowed  with  that 
rude  species  of  humour  which  is  always  acceptable  to 
the  populace,  wus  sent  to  treat  with  them  ; and,  in 
order  to  show  the  folly  of  their  secession,  related  to 
them  the  celebrated  fable  of  a sedition  by  the  member* 
of  the  body  against  the  stomach,  in  which,  though 
they  succeeded  in  starving  the  object  of  their  aversion, 
they  found  that,  in  their  success,  they  lost  all  ibeir  own 
energy,  and  were  brought  near  to  destruction.  The 
adaptation  of  this  happy  idea  to  the  slate  of  parties 
among  the  Romans  had  its  desired  effect,  and  the 
secerlers  agreed  to  treat  for  a reunion.  At  length  they 
consented  to  return,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  five  i*he  xri- 
Tribunes,  to  be  chosen  from  their  own  body,  who  were  Uune*. 
to  protect  them  against  the  power*  of  the  Senate  ami 
Consuls,  whose  persons  were  to  be  esteemed  sacred, 
and  who  were  to  be  allowed  a solemn  veto  on  every 
proposition,  before  it  became  a law  to  bind  their  con- 
stituents, These  officers  had,  however,  no  voice  in 
the  Senate,  no  share  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  iio  splendid  nor  august  habit  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  fellow -citizens.  But  shortly  after  their  ap- 
pointment, they  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  appointment  of  two  functionaries,  to  be  their  assist- 
ants, who,  in  subsequent  times,  were  called  Plebeian 
A£dilcs,  and  had  the  care  of  the  public  buildings  and 
many  other  duties  confided  to  them.  Sicinius  and 
Brutus,  two  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the 
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Biography.  Patrician  encroachment,  were  among  the  first  number 
of  Tribunes. 

A*  M*  Marcius  witnessed  these  concessions  with  regret,  hut 
3^  14.  saw  tj|g|  [t  was  jn  vaj„  t(l  opjjosc  them.  lie  shortly  found 
*“■  a more  congenial  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
*•  c*  energies,  in  the  war  against  the  VoUci,  who  seem  to 

490.  have  risen  from  every  defeat  with  unabated  resolution 

and  prowess.  He  attended  the  Consul  Cominiiia  to  the 
field,  against  these  formidable  adversaries,  and  having 
shared  in  defeating  the  Antilles  and  capturing  Longula 
and  Polusctt,  proceeded  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Corioli, 
a strongly-fortified  town,  which  the  enemies  regarded 
as  their  Capital.  Animated  by  the  danger  of  their 
principal  city,  the  Volsci  collected  a large  force,  with 
which  they  resolved  on  attacking  the  besiegers  from 
the  rear,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  them  to  retire.  To 
meet  this  detachment,  Cominius  drew  OS'  a great  part 
of  his  forces,  and  left  Titus  La  re  ins  to  command  those 
which  slilb  lay  before  the  town,  among  which  was 
Cains  Marcius.  On  this  movement  the  troops  within 
the  city  sullied  forth  ou  the  diminished  battalions,  and 
drove  them  to  their  entrenchments.  At  this  critical 
Brave  con-  moment,  the  spirit  of  Marcius  burst  forth  to  save  and 
durt  «f  conquer  ; while  he  desperately  opposed  himself  to  the 

£53“  Pursucr?’  he  called  to  the  R onions,  with  a voice  like 

thunder,  to  turn  on  them,  and  roused  their  courage, 
while  he  struck  dismay  into  the  troops  which  had  hi- 
therto been  victorious.  Not  satisfied  with  repulsing 
the  foe,  be  hastily  followed  them ; now  struggling  with 
the  enemy,  now  animating  his  own  battalions,  and 
calling  out  to  them  that  Corioli  was  theirs.  With 
astonishing  enterprise,  followed  only  by  a few  soldiers, 
he  burst  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city,  and  rushed 
through  the  streets,  putting  hosts  of  enemies  to  flight, 
who  were  so  confounded  at  his  surprising  valour,  that 
they  thought  not  of  cutting  off  his  retreat,  nor  of  steadily 
opposing  his  progress.  While  he  thus  seemed  to  burst 
like  lightning  through  the  city,  Laaius  had  time  to 
enter  without  opposition,  and  to  secure  the  conquest 
which  Maaius  had  achieved,  almost  as  swift  as  thought, 
by  the  might  of  his  single  arm.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately began  to  disperse  themselves  throughout  the 
city,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  But  Marcius, 
sternly  rebuking  them,  called  to  them  to  follow  him 
instantly  fo  the  assistance  of  Cominius,  who  might  even 
then  be  struggling  with  hosts  of  their  foes.  Only  a 
few  noble  spirits  obeyed  him,  and  with  these  he 
hastened,  without  a moment’s  pause,  to  join  the  Consul, 
lie  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  armies  were 
about  to  engage  ; scarcely  told  the  issue  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  covered  already  with  dust  ami  bluod,  eagerly 
seized  on  the  post  of  the  greatest  danger,  carried 
defeat  and  terror  wherever  he  moved,  and  forced  the 
Volsci,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  Even  yet  he  refused 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  besought 
him  to  take  repose.  As  if  gifted  with  more  than 
mortal  powers,  he  led  on  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
and  never  stopped  till  all  the  troops  were  routed  and 
the  camp  of  the  Volsci  taken.  On  the  day  after  these 
wonderful  successes,  Cominius,  after  giving  thanks  to 
the  gods,  rapturously  eulogised  Marcius,  attributing 
all  the  glory  to  him  alone,  and  entreated  him  to  accept 
a nohle  horse,  and  to  choose  a tenth  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  hero  received  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  with 
graceful  modesty,  accepted  the  horse  offered  by  the 
Consul,  and,  wholly  declining  any  share  of  the  booty, 


requested  only,  as  his  reward,  that  a Volscian  who  had  Corialamm, 
once  hospitably  entertained  him  might  be  allowed  his 
freedom.  This  moderation  and  generosity  gave  a *•  M* 
finishing  grace  to  his  triumph.  The  assembly,  as  he  3514. 
refused  all  the  more  substantial  gifts  they  desired  to  ^ 
shower  upon  him,  unanimously  gave  him  the  surname  499* 
of  Coaioi.ANDs.  in  memory  of  his  astonishing  valour.  Detives  hi* 
At  Rome  he  was  received  with  the  warmest  admiration,  ,Ufna!nu 
as  the  Consul,  with  eminent  magnanimity  and  justice,  frura  tho 
gave  him  the  whole  merit  of  the  war,  and  delighted  to  place, 
set  forth  his  praises. 

The  peace  which  ensued,  however,  was  dangerous 
to  Rome  and  fatal  to  the  glory  of  t'orkilauus.  At  first, 
indeed,  all  animosities  seemed  buried  in  the  common 
joy  ; a new  Treaty  of  Peace  was  made  with  the  people 
of  Latium,  and  a third  day  added  to  the  Frri<r  Lari/up, 
in  commemoration  of  the  happy  reunion  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Plebeians.  But  the  death  of  Menenitix  Agrippa, 
whose  qualities  ensured  him  the  resect  of  all,  removed 
one  great  support  of  the  public  harmony.  This  excel- 
lent person  died  without  leaving  sufficient  property  to 
defray  the  costs  of  a public  burial.  As  his  relatives 
were  about  to  inter  his  remains  in  privacy,  the  peo- 
pie,  to  whom  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself,  raised 
a fund,  by  the  payment  of  a Mian*  each,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  on  him  splendid  obsequies.  When 
the  Senate  heard  of  this  intention,  they  refused  to  allow 
so  noble  a Patrician  to  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  the 
Plebeians,  and  decreed  him  u magnificent  funeral  from 
the  public  treasury.  The  people,  however,  refused  to 
take  again  their  subscriptions,  but  presented  them  to 
the  children  of  Menenius,  to  comfort  them  in  their 
poverty,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 

Soon  ufter  the  death  of  this  popular  Senator,  a famine, 
which  arose  from  the  want  of  tillage  during  the  seces- 
sion of  the  people,  occasioned  fresh  commotions  at 
Rome.  The  people,  with  that  misdirected  passion 
w hich  their  extreme  misery  alone  could  excuse,  reviled 
the  Senate  us  the  authors  of  the  scarcity,  which  mani- 
festly originated  from  natural  causes.  All  the  exertions 
used  by  this  body  to  purchase  corn  having  afforded  only 
temporary  relief,  they  were  disposed  to  assent  to  a re- 
quest from  the  citizens  of  Velitra,  to  send  a colony 
thither  to  replace  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants 
who  had  lately  been  cut  off  by  a terrible  pestilence. 

When,  however,  they  directed  a number  of  the  common 
people  to  set  out  for  the  desolate  town,  the  Tribunes, 

Skrinius  ami  Brutus,  incited  the  latter  to  great  discon- 
tent, by  aftirming  that  the  place  was  infected,  ami  that 
the  Patricians  only  scut  them  there  as  to  a lingering  Disputes 
grave.  On  this  occasion,  Coriolanus  was  unable  to  ex-  with  the 
press  bis  feelings  of  disgust,  and  openly  inveighed  Tribunes, 
against  the  Tribunes,  and  the  spirit  they  succeeded  in 
arousing.  In  this  instance  the  Senate  prevailed,  and 
dispatched  colonics  both  to  Veiitr®  and  Nona,  a city 
of  Latium,  but  were  entirely  disappointed  in  the  hope 
that  this  measure  would  render  the  city  tranquil.  The 
tumults  continued  under  tlie  direction  of  Sicinius  and 
Brutus,  who  took  advantage  of  the  general  distress  to 
procure  a law  forbidding  any  one  to  interrupt  the  Tri- 
bunes while  speaking,  under  grievous  penalties.  The 
Senate  ami  the  people  continued  to  act  in  political 
opposition,  each  refusing  to  confirm  or  acquiesce  in  the 
decrees  and  resolutions  passed  iu  the  assemblies  of  the 
other,  and  many  accepted  the  invitations  of  neighbour- 
ing States,  and  emigrated  from  Rome.  At  length  the 
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Biography.  Father*  resolved  on  sending  an  army  against  the  Volsci, 

- in  order  to  employ  and  onile  the  turbulent  and  miser- 
a.  m.  able  citizens.  But  they  followed  the  advice  of  the  Tri* 
3514.  h tines,  and  refused  to  lake  arms.  On  this,  Coriolanus, 
indignant,  set  forth  on  the  expedition,  attended  only  by 
490*  his  own  dependants,  a few  noble  Patrician  youths,  and 
a small  number  of  Plebeians,  who  joined  him  when  they 
observed  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  actually  depart- 
ing. This  enterprising  parly  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Antium,  collected  large  spoils,  with  abundance  of  cattle 
and  food,  and  returned  with  the  booty,  which  the  ge- 
nerous leader  divided,  without  reserve,  among  his  fol- 
lowers. After  this  excursion,  Coriolanus  became  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Consul.  At  first  the  people 
were  inclined  In  forget  his  opposition  to  their  cause,  in 
his  noble  qualities  and  splendid  success,  but  the  Senate 
supported  him  with  so  injudicious  a warmth,  that  they 
Itre'orietl  withdrew  their  suffrages  from  him,  and  chose  Minucius 
as  Consul,  and  Scmpronius  to  his  exclusion.  Conscious  of  his 
own  merits,  he  deeply  felt  and  bitterly  resented  this 
injury ; and  he  had  unfortunately  too  soott  an  occasion 
for  displaying  the  rancour  which  he  condescended  to 
cherish. 

Corn  arrived  from  various  quarters,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  Home.  Not  only- 
had  considerable  stores  been  purchased  in  Italy,  but 
the  fleet  which  had  been  dispatched  to  Sicily  returned 
heavily  laden  with  grain,  half  of  which  hart  been  pur- 
chased on  low  terms,  and  half  freely  presented  to  the 
State  by  Gela,  the  King  of  Syracuse.  As  these  timely 
provisions  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate,  the  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  agitated  in  that  body  whether  they 
should  be  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  people,  or 
on  what  terms  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them. 
On  this  occasion,  Coriohmtis  took  the  opportunity  vehe- 
mently to  inveigh  against  the  Plebeians  and  the  Tri- 
bunitia)  power,  and  intimated  that  the  exigences  of  the 
time  should  be  improved  to  abolish  those  privileges 
which  had  been  so  unwisely  conceded.  Many  of  the 
young  and  haughty  Patricians,  who  felt  an  insuperable 
distaste  to  the  vulgar  harangues  of  the  popular  orators, 
strongly  supported  these  declarations ; but  the  more 
mild  and  aged  of  the  Senators  opposed  them,  sensible 
either  of  the  impolicy  of  provoking  a tumult,  or  of  the 
want  of  generosity  which  would  be  shown  in  compelling 
the  people  to  resign  their  privileges  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  satisfying  hunger.  While  the  matter 
was  eagerly  debated,  the  Tribunes,  who  were  present, 
burst  into  the  most  severe  invectives  against  Coriolanus, 
calling  out  on  the  Fathers  to  condemn  him  to  death  or 
exile,  and  threatening  that,  in  case  they  refused,  they 
themselves  would  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him. 
Unappalied  by  these  denunciations,  Coriolanus  defied 
their  power,  and  threatened,  unless  they  desisted,  him- 
self to  chastise  their  insolence.  As  they  found  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  inclined  to  support  the  object  of 
their  hatred,  they  hastened  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  whom  they  alarmed  by  apprehensions  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Tribuneship  was  intended,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  send  into  the  Senate-house  for  Coriola- 
nus to  come  and  be  arraigned  in  their  presence.  The  me*- 
aenger  wa*  His  missed  with  scorn.  At  length  the  Tribune*, 
with  a body  of  their  most  resolute  supporters,  surrounded 
the  doors  of  the  Senate-house,  in  onler  to  seixe  their 
great  adversary  ®t  the  close  of  the  discussion*.  When, 
therefore,  he  appeared,  attended  with  many  noble 


youths,  who  greatly  admired  him,  the  .Ediles  were  or-  Coriolanus. 
dered  to  seixe  him  ; a fierce  contest  ensued,  which  the 
Consuls  were  scarcely  able  to  appease.  Both  parties,  a.  m. 
at  length,  quietly  departed,  and  C'oriolauus  returned  3514. 
home  in  safety.  — 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Trihunes  assembled  the  ‘ 
people,  and  the  city  was  disturbed,  in  every  part,  by 
tumultuous  proceedings.  The  Senate,  after  long  de-  [luck* 
bate,  resolved  on  conciliatory  measures,  and  desired  agauut 
the  Consuls  to  soothe  the  people,  and  entreat  them  to  him. 
carry  no  further  their  animosities  against  Coriolanus, 
whom  the  Patricians  seemed  determined  not  to  resign. 

With  these  views,  Minucius  made  a long  and  very 
judicious  speech,  in  which  he  assured  the  assembly  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  depriving  them 
of  any  of  their  privileges,  or  of  withholding  from  them 
the  corn  which  had  been  procured  for  the  relief  of  their 
distresses,  and  proved  to  them  the  injustice  of  their 
desiring  to  call  a Senator  to  account  as  a criminal  for 
advice  he  had  given  in  his  legislative  character.  He 
even  implored  them,  that,  if  they  thought  they  had 
powers  to  try  Coriolanus,  or  a disposition  to  punish 
him,  they  would  pardon  him  in  consideration  of  his 
gallant  services,  or  ns  a favour  to  the  Patricians.  This 
address  inspired  gentler  thoughts  in  the  people  ; but 
the  Tribunes  insisted  on  hearing  Coriolanus  make  his 
own  defence  and  apology  before  they  would  consent  to 
absolve  him.  He  came  forward,  therefore,  to  speak, 
and  was  received  with  deep  attention.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  course  which  Minucius  hud  marked 
out  for  him,  he  refused  to  submit  to  be  questioned 
by  the  Plebeians,  and  sternly  inveighed  against  the 
whole  policy  of  his  accusers.  This  bold  and  impru- 
dent course  secured  to  the  Tribunes  all  the  advantage 
they  were  on  the  point  of  losing,  and  caused  the 
fiercest  uproar.  Sicinius  availed  himself  of  the  po- 
pular rage,  condemned  the  accused  to  death,  and  or- 
dered the  ASdiles  to  seize  and  cast  him  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  He  stood  unmoved,  still  breathing  forth 
defiance  and  contempt  on  his  judges.  His  friends  pro- 
tected him,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Nobles  threw 
themselves  among  the  crowd  and  resisted  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  In  this  commotion,  the  consuls  inter- 
fered, and  so  great  was  the  veneration  which  their  pre- 
sence inspired,  that  the  contending  parties  retired,  and 
('oriolanus  was  once  more  rescued  from  the  foes  whose 
malice,  but  for  his  pride  and  fierce  detneauour,  must 
have  been  weak  as  it  was  pitiful. 

Although  the  immediate  danger  was  thus  appeased.  The  Tri- 
the  Tribunes  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  a day  for  bune*  in- 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus  by  the  people.  The  Senate  *■*  °° 
hoped,  at  find,  that  an  incursion  or  the  Anliates  would 
have  diverted  the  popular  attention  till  animosities  had  trial? 
in  some  degree  subsided,  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, as  Peace  was  restored  before  the  time  which 
had  been  named  for  the  formal  accusation  of  the  illus- 
trious Senator.  Earnest  debates  took  place  among  the 
Fathers  whether  they  should  suffer  the  proceeding ; 

Appius  Claudius  strenuously  urging  them  peremptorily 
to  forbid  it,  and  Valerius  as  forcibly  entreating  them 
to  yield.  During  the  discussion,  Coriolanus  demanded 
of  the  Tribunes  of  what  they  intended  to  accuse  him ; 
and  ns  they  were  afraid  in  the  Senate-hou*e  to  allege 
against  him  the  speech  which  he  had  made  within  its 
walls,  they  replied,  that  they  charged  him  with  aiming  at 
tyranny.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  on  this  point, 
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Biography,  he  consented  to  yield  to  the  investigation  required,  on 
condition  that  his  accusers  should  confine  themselves 
a.  m.  t0  this  single  accusation.  Livy,  indeed,  is  totally  silent 
3514.  on  this  consent,  as  well  as  on  ail  the  circumstances  al- 
leged  by  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  to  have  taken  place 
490.  between  this  priori  and  the  retirement  of  Coriolanus 
from  Home;  and,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  he  al- 
together refuser!  to  acknowledge  the  authority  uf  those 
who  presumed  to  try'  him,  and  was  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment in  his  absence.  This  account  teems  far  most 
probable,  from  his  character  ; and  there  are  several  in- 
consistencies in  the  statements  of  the  more  minute  His- 
torians, which  incline  us  to  give  credit  to  Livy.  We 
shall,  however,  state  the  substance  of  the  particulars 
which  Plutarch  and  Dionysius  have  related. 

When  the  time  appointed  fur  the  trial  arrived,  a 
fresh  dispute  aro?e.  whether  the  people  should  give 
their  votes  by  Centuries  or  Tribes;  a highly  important 
question,  because,  if  the  voices  of  the  people  were  col- 
lected hy  tile  first  means,  the  Patricians  were  certain  of 
success ; whereas,  if  the  latter  mode  were  agreed  to, 
they  were  reduced  to  their  numerical  strength,  having 
no  more  votes  than  the  lowest  of  the  Plebeians.  After 
a fierce  contention,  this  point  also  was  conceded  to  the 
Tribunes;  and  when  the  Seriate  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
mand, the  cause  was  virtually  decided.  The  Patricians, 
indeed,  condescended  to  entreat  and  to  supplicate  the 
people  in  behalf  of  the  man  w hom  they  wanted  either 
the  courage  or  the  power  to  defend  ; and  seem  still  to 
have  entertained  hopes  that  their  prayers  and  the  me- 
mory of  his  own  noble  actions  would  secure  for  him  an 
Day  or  trial,  acquittal.  At  length  the  expected  day  arrived,  and 
immense  multitudes  were  collected  in  the  Forum,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  issue.  Minucius  first  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  entreating  them  to  waive  the 
trial  as  a boon  conceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Se- 
nate ; and,  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  this  favour, 
reminded  them  that  they  were  bound  to  confine  their 
allegations  to  the  support  of  the  charge  of  tyranny.  If, 
however,  the  Tribunes  did  not  in  terms  relinquish  this 
accusation,  they  continued,  in  their  harangues,  to  bring 
forward  nil  the  political  offences  of  Coriolanus  as  proof 
of  a constructive  treason.  After  they  had  apparently 
exhausted  all  their  invectives,  the  party  accused,  with 
a nob’e  assurance,  presented  himself  to  the  crowd  ; aud 
scarcely  condescending  to  notice  the  particular  com- 
plaints brought  forward  by  his  foes,  recounted  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  service  of  the  State,  even  from  his  boy- 
hood ; displayed  the  crowns  which  he  had  won  by 
bis  astonishing  valour,  especially  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  and  uncovered  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  battle ; and  then  triumphantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  audience,  whether  he  could  have  intended 
in  Peace  to  destroy  those  for  the  preservation  of  whose 
lives  he  had  a thousand  times  periled  hi*  own?  The 
people,  who  catnt  resolved  to  condemn,  felt  abashed 
before  him,  and  cried  out  for  his  acquittal.  But  De- 
cius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  now  brought  forward  a new 
charge,  which  was  totally  unexpected,  that  he  hud 
divided  the  spoils  he  bail  taken  among  his  soldiers,  to 
conciliate  their  affections,  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  said  that  Cnriolanus  was 
unprepared  to  reply  lo  this  accusation,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  unimosities  of  those  who  had  en- 
vied the  tro>ps  those  riches  which  they  hud  dearly  won. 
Pursuing  their  advantage,  the  Tribune*  collected  the 
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suffrages,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to  exile  by  a Corkfoawfc 
majority  of  three  votes,  twelve  having  voted  against 
him,  and  only  nine  in  his  favour.  All  these  proceed- 
ings wear,  however,  the  appearance  of  Historic  fiction. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  Senate 
would  rr-sign  ail  material  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  the  people,  by  abandoning  the  ancient  right  . 

of  voting  in  Centuries;  it  is  unlikely  that  Coriolanus  m^,t ^ 
would  consent  to  recognize  what  he  regarded  as  inso-  eteed. 
lent  encroachments,  and  submit  to  be  tried  by  the  peo- 
ple, merely  because  he  thought  his  adversaries  had 
taken  a ground  which  they  could  not  maintain;  still 
less  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  would  condescend  to 
exhibit  hit  scars  ami  his  trophies  before  those  whom  h« 
held  in  inexpressible  disdain ; or  that  lie  should  be 
confounded  by  a charge  which  he  might  so  readily  have 
turned  on  his  accusers.  Certain,  indeed,  it  is,  that  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  people  were  exasperated  to  this  in- 
justice by  his  steady  refusal  to  appear  before  them. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  the  Patricians 
were  struck  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Coriolanus  alone 
betrayed  no  symptom  of  regret;  but  the  injury  sunk 
into  his  inmost  soul.  He  embraced  his  wire  and  chil- 
dren, and  tile  mother  w hom  he  had  so  tenderly  revered, 
and,  after  exhorting  them  lo  bear  their  distresses  with 
constancy,  left  Home,  attended  by  a few  clients  only, 
who  resolved  to  share  his  misfortunes.  Many  of  the 
Senators  followed  him  to  the  gates,  but  he  received 
the  expressions  of  their  grief  with  a haughty  silence. 

After  u few  unquiet  days  spent  in  the  country,  during 
which  he  was  divided  between  his  love  for  Rome  and 
his  desires  of  vengeance,  the  feelings  of  resentment 
assumed  the  complete  mastery.  In  pursuance  of  his 
determination  to  make  his  enemies  feel  his  power,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Volsci,  Seek*  re- 
in whose  defeut  he  had  obtained  the  most  signal  re-  f»S*  with 
nown.  For  this  purpose,  he  covered  himself  with  a 
habit  which  disguised  him,  and  proceeded,  in  the  even-  XuTlu*. 
ing,  to  the  house  of  Attius  Tullus,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Yolscian  Generals,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
overthrown  in  battle,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  sup- 
posed to  cherish  a great  animosity  against  him.  lie 
entered  the  hall  of  his  rival  without  being  discovered, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  hearth  sacred  to  the  house- 
hold gods,  which  all  the  Slates  of  Italy  feared  to  violate. 

The  servants,  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur  of  his  form 
and  the  majesty  of  his  deportment,  hastened  to  call 
their  master,  who  was  at  table,  that  he  might  question 
the  mysterious  stranger.  Tullus  immediately  entered 
the  room,  and  demanded  to  know  bis  name  and  pur- 
pose; when  Coriolanus,  throwing  olT  his  disguise, 
replied,  **  If  you  remember  me  not,  I must  declare  to 
you  that  my  name  is  Caius  Marcias — the  bitterest  foe 
of  the  Volsci — to  which  my  surname,  Coriolanus,  would 
witness.  That  is  all  which  is  left  me  now.  The  envy 
of  the  people,  aud  the  cowardice  of  the  Senate,  have 
banished  me  from  Rome,  and  forced  me  to  become  a 
supplicant  here — not  for  life,  but  for  vengeance.  If 
you  will  accept  my  services  against  my  ungrateful 
Couutry,  this  affliction  of  mine  may  become  the  means 
of  your  triumph  ; if  not,  1 desire  to  live  no  longer.  My 
fine  is  in  your  hands;  destroy  one  who,  if  you  receive 
him  not  into  friendship,  cannot  exist  but  at  your  peril." 

Astonished  at  his  magnanimity,  Tullus  gave  him  his 
fcund  in  pledge  of  faith,  assured  him  that  ne  would 
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Biography.  receive  the  highest  respect  from  (tie  people  among 
whom  he  had  sought  refuge  ; and  conducted  him  into 

a.  M.  the  inner  apartments,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 

3514.  iained,  and  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  reuewing 

— the  war  with  Rome,  in  which  he  might  satisfy  his 

b.  c.  desires  of  revenge. 

490.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  were  engrossed  in 
superstitious  observance*;,  little  suspecting  the  danger 
preparing  for  them.  An  old  man,  having  procured 
himself  to  he  conveyed  in  a couch  to  the  Senate, 
declared  that  Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in  a dream, 
and  signified  his  displeasure  at  the  person  who  had 
danced  before  the  Public  Games,  anil  that  these  must  be 


celebrated  afresh,  or  the  Republic  must  dread  the  anger 
of  heaven.  He  added,  that  he  had  at  first  neglected  this 
intimation,  and  in  consequence,  by  disobedience,  had 
lost  one  of  his  sons,  while  his  sleep  had  been  haunted 
by  the  same  vision,  threatening  him  with  further  evils 
if  he  refrained  from  making  the  disclosure.  He  affirmed, 
that  while  he  still  hesitated,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  distemper,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  that 
he  could  only  be  brought  to  tire  Senate-house  in  a litter. 
While  he  delivered  this  discourse,  it  is  said  that  he 
gradually  recovered  hia  strength,  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
walked  home,  leaving  the  Senate  astonished  at  the  pro- 
digy. On  inquiry,  they  found  that  a slave  had  been 
whipped  by  his  master  through  the  Forum,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Games,  which  they  presumed  had  given 
offence  to  the  GodB ; and  having  set  a fine  on  the 
offender,  they  prepared  with  great  magnificence  again  to 
celebrate  the  festival. 

War  be-  Tullus  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion, 
tyren  the  to  inflame  his  Countrymen  against  the  Romans,  espe- 
Volta  ami  ci&lly  as  the  Consuls  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
omc’  influence  of  the  Plebeians,  were  known  to  be  men  of  no 
talents  for  war.  For  this  purpose,  he  encouraged  a 
number  of  the  Volsci  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  witness  the 
approaching  solemnities;  and  then  gave  secret  intima- 
tions to  the  Senate  that  he  expected  some  disorder  would 
ensue  from  their  presence.  On  receiving  this  com- 
munication, the  Fathers  ordered  all  the  Volsci  to  depart 
from  the  city,  who  were  met  on  their  journey  home  by 
the  treacherous  instigator  of  their  dismissal,  and  incited 
to  regard  it  as  an  unparalleled  outrage.  The  Volsci, 
however,  on  the  advice  of  Coriolanus,  sought  a more 
plausible  reason  for  breaking  the  Truce  then  subsisting 
between  the  nations,  and  sent  Deputies  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  cities  and  the  land  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them.  To  this  demand  the 
Senate  indignantly  replied  that  if  the  Volsci  would  be 
the  first  to  take  up  arms,  they  would  be  the  last  to  lay 
them  down.  As  the  Volsci  expected  this  answer,  they 
were  prepared  to  act  on  it,  and  having  chosen  Curiola- 
nus  and  Tullua  to  command  the  forces,  immediately  took 
the  field. 

The  army  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  was  led  by  one  of  the  Generals.  Tullus,  with  his 
battalions,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latins,  to 
prevent  them  from  affording  succour  to  their  allies  ; 
ConaUnus  while  Coriolanus  burst  immediately  into  the  Roman 
invade*  the  domains,  and  acquired  great  spoils.  The  former  having 
Roma  a ter- also  taken  considerable  booty  near  Latium,  remained 
ritoiy*  to  guard  the  frontiers,  while  the  latter  advanced  to  meet 
the  Consuls.  These  magistrates  did  not,  however, 
seem  eager  to  contend  with  their  injured  Countryman, 
who  continued  to  ravage  the  country  without  opposi- 


tion, entering  Ciretcum  without  resistance,  and  re-  Coriolinui. 
taking  not  only  Sntrieum.  Longula,  Polusca,  and  Co- 
rioli,  which  he  had  so  recently  contributed  to  subdue,  a,  m. 
but  a number  of  cities  belonging  to  the  Latins,  who  in  3514. 
vain  supplicated  (he  assistance  of  their  usual  protec-  — . 
tors.  In  his  progress,  he  spared  the  estates  of  the  b.  c. 

Patricians,  either  from  old  friendship,  or  a desire  to  490. 

raise  jealousies  between  that  order  and  the  Plebeians. 

Such  was,  at  all  events,  the  coa sequence  of  his  forbear- 
ance ; and  the  Senate  were  even  charged  with  (laving 
secretly  encouraged  the  Exile  to  make  war,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Tribunitial  Power.  All  was  confusion  Consteraa- 
within  the  city,  as  the  parties  distrusted  each  other,  bon  *t 
arid  feared  both  the  abilities  of  their  fbe  and  the  inca-  Muu,e' 
pacity  of  the  Consuls.  In  the  mean  time,  Coriolanus 
was  rapidly  advancing,  and  having  taken  Lav i mum, 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  Cluilian  trenches,  within  five 
miles  of  the  city.  The  people,  who  had  doomed  him  to 
exile,  now  in  terror  besought  the  Senate  to  meet  him  ; 
but,  with  a truly  Roman  spirit,  they  refused  to  sue  to 
him  as  a master,  whom  they  had  strenuously  defended 
as  an  equal.  When,  however,  they  found  that  he  hod 
broken  up  his  camp,  ond  was  actually  preparing  to  in- 
vest the  city,  they  consented  to  send  Deputies  to  him,  to 
ncgociate  for  Peace.  Minucius,  Cominius,  and  three  A depute 
other  Senators  of  Consular  dignity,  were  appointed  to 
conduct  this  important  mission.  They  entreated  him,  by  for  Fcac*’ 
the  memory  of  their  former  love,  to  forget  the  past,  and 
to  return  to  the  city,  which  would  be  most  joyful  to 
receive  him.  He  replied,  with  austerity,  that  he  would 
consent  to  Peace  only  on  condition  that  the  Senate  would 
restore  all  the  possessions  they  had  taken  from  the 
Volsci,  and  grant  to  that  people  the  same  rights  of  citi- 
zenship which  they  had  conferred  upon  the  Latins. 

For  himself,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he 
should  be  requested  to  return  to  a people  who  had  so 
injuriously  treated  him,  and  against  whose  future  ven- 
geance he  could  never  be  secure.  He  granted,  however, 
a Truce  of  thirty  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  con- 
sider the  offers  lie  made  them,  an  General  of  the  Volsci; 
and.  in  the  mean  time,  drew  off  his  troops  from  the  city, 
and  employed  them  in  taking  possession  of  several  other 
towns  in  the  territories  of  Latium. 

Although  the  greatest  apprehension  prevailed  at 
Rome,  the  Senate  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the  terms 
proposed  hy  the  invader.  At  the  close  of  the  period 
allowed  them  for  deliberation,  they  sent  ten  of  their 
number  to  Coriolanus,  charged  to  assure  him  that  the 
Romans  would  never  yield  to  demands  thus  enforced, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  entreat  him  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  afterwards  to  ncgociatc  for  a union.  On 
hearing  the  speeches  of  these  Deputies,  he  replied,  Haughty 
that  the  Senate  had  no  alternative  but  restitution  or  coadoet  of 
war;  and  though,  as  General  of  the  Volsci,  he  had  no  Coriolanus, 
other  answer  to  return ; as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
he  would  advise  them  to  ask  no  longer  terms  to  which 
he  could  never  listen.  He  yet  allowed  them  three  days 
to  decide  on  the  course  they  would  finally  adopt. 

Their  resolution,  however,  on  this  point,  seems  never 
to  have  wavered,  though  they  were  afraid  even  to  send 
forth  an  army  to  oppose  the  enemy's  progress.  Still 
hoping  to  move  Coriolanus  to  a compliance  with  their 
wishes,  they  dispatched  the  Priests  and  ministers  of 
Religion,  in  their  sacred  vestments,  to  conjure  him  to 
retire.  He  heard  their  entreaties,  and  without  relaxing 
his  determination,  dismissed  them.  As  a last  hope. 
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Biography.  ml  now  csrrtcri  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  prepare 
- for  that  siege  which  was  instantly  to  be  expected.  The 

A.  m.  women  run  distracted  about  the  Forum,  clinging  to  the 

3514.  statues  of  the  guds,  and  the  sacred  altars,  and  imploring 

— ill  agony  the  assistance  of  heaven.  Suddenly,  Valeris, 

B.  c*  the  sister  of  Valerius,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Temple 

490.  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  and  called  these  wretched 

suppliants  around  her,  as  if  inspired  with  a divine 
energy  for  their  relief. 

Ilia  mother  She  assured  them  that  one  hope  of  saving  their 
and  family  Country  yet  remained  through  their  means,  and  ex- 
po out  to  horted  them  to  entreat  the  mother  of  Coriolnnuft,  who 
gnacitiafa  had  devoted  her  life  to  his  happiness,  to  join  with  them 
in  a last  effort  to  prevail  on  her  hitherto  inexorable  son. 
Having  persuaded  them  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  she 
conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Volumnin,  whom  she 
found  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  earnestly  entreated 
her  assistance.  The  noble  matron,  after  expressing  her 
fear  that  nothing  could  shake  his  sou!  from  its  purpose, 
agreed  to  make  the  attempt  if  the  Senate  would  afford  it 
their  sanction.  After  some  opposition  from  those  who 
feared  that  Coriolanus  would  detain  the  ladies  in  his 
camp,  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  that  they  were 
secure  in  the  honour  of  his  character  prevailed,  and  the 
train  set  forth,  in  mourning  habits,  without  any  guard, 
in  chariots  provided  by  the  Consuls. 

Coriolanus  observing  the  melancholy  procession, 
sent  to  inquire  its  meaning.  When  he  heard  that  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  with  the  noblest  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  were  coming  towards  the  camp,  he 
resolved  to  deny  their  request  wilh  as  firm  a resolution 
as  he  had  done  that  of  less  moving  embassies,  and 
called  the  chief  of  the  Volscian  officers  around  him  to 
witness  hi*  firmness;  but  when  they  came  into  his 
presence,  the  feelings  of  nature,  in  spite  of  his  deter- 
mination, rushed  back  upon  his  heart,  and  he  was 
melted  to  tears.  He  first  embraced  and  supported  his 
mother,  then  fondly  revived  the  spirits  of  his  wife,  and 
caressed  his  children.  Volumnia  then  took  advantage 
of  thi*  moment  of  tenderness  to  urge  her  request.  She 
entreated  him,  by  the  most  sacred  considerations — by 
his  duty  to  that  land  where  he  had  been  nurtured  in 
childhood — and  by  his  gratitude  for  her  maternal  care, 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  grant  a Peace  for  a year, 
during  which  period  a solemn  Treaty  might  be  agreed 
on  and  ratified.  She  assured  him  that  if  he  would 
persist  in  ravaging  and  destroying  the  Temples  of  his 
Country,  she  would  never  live  to  be  reproached  with 
having  given  him  birth,  but  he  should  pass  to  his  un- 
natural triumph  over  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  borne 
and  nourished  him.  He  listened  to  this  speech  in 
silence,  torn  by  contending  emotions.  At  length  Vo- 
lumnia, perceiving  that  he  was  moved,  added  still  more 
urgent  supplications,  besought  him  to  recompense  all 
her  love  by  one  sacrifice,  w hich  would,  indeed,  save 
hirn  from  eternal  reproach,  and  breaking  off  with  pas- 
sionate sorrow,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with 
his  wife  and  sons.  Affection  then  became  triumphant: 
he  raised  his  mother,  and  pressing  her  hand,  said,  in  a 
solemn  lone.  " Oh.  my  mother ! you  have  gained  a vic- 
tory, indeed,  for  your  Country,  but  it  is  to  the  ruin  of 
your  son  !**  He  then  took  them  apart,  and  after  con- 
senting to  all  that  they  required,  suffered  them  to  re- 
turn. The  news  of  their  success  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unbounded  jov.  Crowds  came  out  to  meet  and 
conduct  them  to  tbeii  houses  ; and  the  people  were 


at  a loss  to  find  adequate  expressions  of  their  delight  CarioUmn. 
and  gratitude.  All  the  Temples  were  thrown  open  as 
on  a splendid  victory.  When  the  Senate  offered  to  a.  m. 
their  deliverers  any  recompense  they  would  demand,  3514. 
they  only  requested  permission  to  erect  a temple  to  — - 
Female  Fortune,  which  should  afterwards  be  provided  b.  c. 
with  sacrifices  and  Priests  from  the  public  treasury.  430 
This  modest  request  was  readily  granted,  but  the 
Fathers  insbicd  on  defraying  the  whole  expense  from 
the  national  funds;  upon  which  the  ladies  added  a 
statue  at  their  own  cost,  which  was  believed,  by  the 
superstitious,  to  have  uttered  an  exclamation-  expres- 
sive of  their  matchless  virtue.  Plutarch,  after  a la- 
borious investigation  of  this  prodigy,  rejects  it  as 
beyond  belief;  for  though  he  think*  the  deities  might 
suffer  statue*  to  perspire,  or  drop  blood,  in  manifesta- 
tion of  their  will,  he  cannot  think  they  could  muke 
them  utter  articulate  sound*  without  organs  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

On  the  day  after  the  interview  with  his  relative*,  CarMlaaus 
Coriolanus  retired  with  his  force*.  Although  he  liberally  retires, 
divided  all  his  spoil*  among  the  soldiers,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  apprehensions  he  had  expressed  to  Vo- 
lumnia, when  he  granted  her  request,  were  not  un- 
founded. Tullus,  who  had  long  since  been  led  to 
repent  of  his  generosity  towards  him,  by  envy  of  his 
superior  fame,  was  resolved  to  make  this  abandonment 
of  the  siege  the  occasion  of  his  downfal.  When,  there- 
fore, Conolamis  arrived  with  die  army  at  Antiuin,  he 
charged  him  with  treason  against  the  people  wiio  had 
succoured  him,  and  required  him  to  resign  his  command 
preparatory  to  his  trial.  He  replied  that  he  was  willing 
to  lay  all  his  conduct  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  powers,  but  re- 
fused to  yield  to  the  sentence  of  the  Antiates  alone,  over 
whom  he  knew  that  his  rival  had  peculiar  influence. 

At  length  Tullus,  not  choosing  to  wait  the  legal  decision 
even  of  hi*  own  Country-men,  sent  a summon*  to  Curio- 
lanus  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  and  make  hie  de- 
fence, and  procured  a number  of  his  partisans  to  assassi- 
nate him  before  he  could  be  heard.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  accuser  set  forth  the  charges  against  Carlo- 
lanus  in  glowing  colours,  and  tried  by  every  art  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  the  auditors  against  him.  When  he  row 
to  reply,  the  greater  number,  however,  were  disposed  to 
hear  him  with  respect;  but  the  friends  of  Tullus  rushed 
forward  to  prevent  him,  exclaiming  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  stones  till  he  fell. 

No  sooner  wa*  it  discovered  that  he  had  expired,  than  A«u'«it»a- 
all  present,  even  those  who  had  contrived  his  dwrtruc-  '***  the 
tion,  were  touched  with  remembrance  of’  bis  noble  quail-  Vw  K,aa*’ 
ties,  and  filled  with  remorse  for  bis  murder.  The 
Volsci  honoured  him  with  a splendid  funeral,  and 
built  a magnificent  tomb  over  hm  remains.  Dionysius 
affirms,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe 
at  Rome  all  the  people  put  on  mourning;  but  Plutarch 
describes  the  Humans  as  receiving  the  intelligence 
without  any  indication  either  of  sorrow  or  joy,  but 
granting  the  request  of  the  women  that  they  iniuht  w«ar 
mourning  for  the  space  of  ten  mouths,  in  token  of  re- 
gret for  one  whose  death  had  been  occasioned  by  yield- 
ing to  their  entreaties. 

Although  both  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent 
Coriolanus  as  having  thus  fallen,  on  hi*  return  to  An- 
tium,  Livy  appears  to  have  entertained  a different 
opinion  respecting  his  fate,  lie  quotes  Fabius,  whom 
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Biograph?,  he  speak*  of  *s  Vy  fur  the  most  ancient  of  the  Homan 
■ v—-'  II Italians,  as  affirming  that  this  hero  lived  to  old  age, 
a.  m.  and.  in  hia  declining  years,  wus  accustomed  to  cum- 
3514.  plain  that  exile,  always  grievous,  was  must  oppressive 
to  the  aged.  From  an  expression  of  Cicero,  in  Lotting, 
it  appears  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  Coriotanus 
terminated  his  days  by  his  own  hand. 

Ilia  charac-  There  is  IIO  hero,  perhaps,  of  ancient  Home  wlk> 
u-r.  Ails  so  large  a space  in  our  Imaginations  as  he  whose 

life  wc  have  now  been  relating.  He  seems  to  have 
been  cast  in  Nature's  grandest  mould.  The  effects  of 
his  power  in  rallying  defeated  armies,  striking  panic 
into  his  foes,  rushing  from  battle  to  battle,  and  carrying 
victory  for  ever  with  him,  give  us  ati  impression  of  a 
form,  voice,  and  energies,  more  than  mortal.  Nor 
are  his  moral  qualities — his  contempt  for  wealth — his 
generosity  in  rewarding  his  soldiers— his  noble  frank- 
ness, and  unshaken  resolve,  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  his  physical  resources.  To  all  these  elements  of 
a sublime  character  be  added  a filial  reverence  and  u 
conjugal  love  which  seem  to  give  the  finishing  grace 
to  bis  more  brilliant  virtues.  One  fatal  defect  he  had, 
which  not  only  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  rare  endow- 


ments and  heroic  deeds,  but  rendered  them  the  in-  Csriolamia. 
struments  of  his  ruin.  He  wanted  that  wisdom  which  s““ v-*-' 
sees  excuses  for  the  deficiencies  of  less  noble  natures,  and  A*  **♦ 
traces  out  the  good  and  kindly  feelings  which  are  blended  3514. 
with  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  men  -and  the  absence  c 
of  this  sweetener  of  greatness  destroyed  him.  A man  of  499’ 
less  intellectual  grandeur  could  better  hdfre  afforded  to  be 
destitute  of  this  nice  lack  of  humanity.  Qualities  like  his 
required  the  attendance  of  more  than  ordinary  gentleness 
to  the  failings  of  others,  to  prevent  them  from  seeming  to 
place  him  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  men  could  claim 
kindred  with  their  possessor.  Holding  the  populace  in 
contempt,  he  felt  compelled,  by  hi*  noble  openness,  to 
express  his  emotion,  which  they  were  unable  to  forgive. 

He  was  exempted,  at  least,  from  the  faults  of  au  or- 
dinary ambition.  He  acted  from  simple  impulses 
which  he  chose  never  to  disguise;  careless  of  any  ap- 
probation but  that  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  almost 
rejecting  any  other,  as  if  no  one  but  himself  and  his  mo- 
ther were  worthy  even  to  applaud  him.  He  was  44  himself 
alone.”  He  would  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  hero  of  antiquity,  had  he  only  learned  to  love 
and  respect  his  species. 


LUCIUS  QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS. 


FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.  W.  3514.  B,  C.  460. 


Biography.  Lucius  QtflimVS  CmCIN MATOS,  who,  of  all  the 
ancient  Romans,  has  left  hehind  him  the  most  spotless 
a.  v.  fame,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
3544.  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  until  be  had  passed  the 
^ meridian  of  life.  Wc  do  not  find  him  mentioned  in 

460*  repeated  disputes  respecting  the  Agrarian  laws,  to 

which  Cassius  hod  first  given  occasion,  and  which  were 
not  extinguished  by  the  violent  death  to  which  they 
brought  their  author.  Equally  passive  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  during  the  violent  contests  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Consuls  to  Voter©,  and  the  law  for  sub- 
stituting the  Com  Hut  Tribttfa  for  the  Comitia  Curiaia,  in 
the  choice  of  popular  officers,  proposed  by  that  spirited 
Plebeian.  During  all  the  earlier  struggles  between  the 
Senate  and  the  People,  he  seems  to  have  declined 
taking  a decided  part,  although  known  to  favour  the 
Patricians.  From  the  nature  of  his  influence,  when 
afterwards  railed  to  active  exertion  in  the  service  of  hi* 
Country,  it  appears  that  his  daily  life  and  deportment 
were  distinguished  by  excellences  which  all  parties 
agreed  in  revering. 

While  the  Consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  on  an 
expedition  against  the  /Equi  and  Volsd,  whom  they 
completely  overthrew,  a most  important  proposal  was 
made  by  Terentillus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  : he  com- 
plained, in  the  assemblies  of  the  People,  thnt  the  rightB 
of  individuals  were  protected  by  no  certain  laws,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sacred  books,  to  which 
none  but  the  Patricians  had  access,  no  written  regu- 
lation* existed,  but  all  depended  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Consuls.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  five  men, 
the  most  worthy  of  the  office,  should  be  chosen  to 


fir* me  a code,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  magistrates  Cindima- 
ahou Id  be  compelled  to  administer  justice.  The  Senate  tus. 
feeling  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  greatly  ^ 

limit  the  powers  they  at  present  exercised,  vehemently  a.  v. 
opposed  it,  and  by  the  address  of  Q.  Fabius,  the  Tri-  3544. 
bunes  were  prevailed  on  to  defer  its  discussion  till  the  ~ 
return  of  the  Consul*.  When,  however,  Lucretius  and  4(j»y 
Vcturius  had  enjoyed  their  Triumph,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, P.  Volumnius  and  S.  Sulpicius,  had  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  Tribunes  unanimously 
pressed  for  the  speedy  compilation  of  settled  laws,  and 
required  that  ten  of  the  most  venerable  citizens  should 
be  deputed  to  frame  them.  The  Patricians  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  superstition  in  order  to  terrify  the 
people  from  their  design,  as  strange  prodigies  are  said 
to  have  intervened  ; and,  when  these  failed  of  success, 
they  pretended  that  the  zEqui  and  Volsd  were  about 
to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome,  at  which  the  Tribunes 
did  not  conceal  their  derision.  Violent  contests  fre- 
quently took  place  in  the  public  assemblies,  where  the 
most  daring  of  the  Patrician  youth,  with  no  small  degree 
of  pride  and  imprudence,  opposed  the  Plebeians.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  Csso,  son  of  Ciuciit-  Conduct  of 
nalm,  a man  of  great  corporal  strength,  courage,  and  Carso,  wn 
eloquence,  who  exerted  ail  these  faculties  with  equal  ot  Cuicin* 
xeal  in  opposition  to  the  Tribunes.  By  his  acts  of  vio- 
Icnce,  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial. 

Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  investigation,  lie  was 
defended  by  his  uncle,  F.  Quintius,  and  his  father, 
neither  of  whom  either  deuied  or  excused  the  acts 
of  impetuosity  of  which  he  was  accused  ; but 
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biography.  the  former  attempted  to  procure  his  pardon  by  setting 
forth  his  noble  qualities  and  early  prowess  in  the  field, 

A.  m.  and  the  latter  by  imploring  the  People  to  treat  the 

3544.  errors  of  youth  with  compassion,  and  to  absolve  his 

— sou  as  a favour  to  him,  whom  none  of  them  had  reason 

B,  c.  to  accuse.  The  assembly,  which  felt  the  deepest  respect 
460.  for  the  virtues  of  Cincinnatus,  was  inclined  by  these 

entreaties  to  acquit  his  son ; but  Virginius  replied, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  father  himself  was  ignorant 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  man  for  whom  he  was  plead* 
ing,  which  were  only  heightened  by  his  having  disre- 
garded the  example  of  such  a parent.  He  then  called 
on  a person  in  attendance,  named  Volscius,  who 
affirmed  that  C«*o.  reluming  from  an  entertainment 
with  riotous  companions,  insulted  his  brother ; and, 
receiving  a merited  retort,  proceeded  to  strike  him 
to  the  ground,  and  so  bruised  him,  when  in  a state 
of  imperfect  recovery  from  the  disease  then  prevalent, 
that  death  was  the  consequence  of  his  injuries. 
On  hearing  this  charge,  the  People  rushed  on  the 
parly  accused,  to  kill  him,  without  hearing  his  defence, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  the  Consuls. 
Virginius  demanded  that  lie  should  be  secured  in 
prison  till  he  could  be  brought  to  trial  on  this  accu- 
sation, which  affected  his  life;  but  the  other  Tribunes 
propos.-d,  that  on  giving  security  for  his  appearance, 
he  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at  large  during  the 
interval.  Ten  sureties  were  required,  and  the  Senate 
fixed  the  sutn  fur  which  each  should  be  bound  at  3,000 
OtKt.  This  security  was  given,  (the  first  occasion  such  a 
proceeding  look  place  at  Rome.)  and  Ceso  with- 
drew on  the  same  evening  and  retired  into  Etruria,  not 
choosing  to  hazurd  the  event  of  a trial.  As  the  sureties 
Patera*!  were  then  called  on  for  the  sums  which  they  had  eit- 
•acnfice  of  gaged  to  pay  in  case  he  refused  to  appear.  Cincinnatus, 
Ciactona-  resolving  they  should  not  suffer  for  their  kindness  to  his 
sou.  sold  the  chief  part  of  his  little  estate,  and  retired, 
with  virtuous  constancy,  to  a small  cottage  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Tiber,  where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  cultivated 
the  small  plot  of  ground  which  this  act  of  justice  had 
left  him.* 

While  Cincinnatus  continued  in  this  honourable  re- 
tirement. contentious  still  divided  the  City.  The  Tribunes 
continued  vehemently  to  demand  the  law  which  should 
define  the  rights  of  the  People  and  the  limits  of  the 
judicial  power,  and  were  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
young  Patricians,  whom  the  exile  of  Co* so  seemed 
rather  to  incite  than  to  trrrily.  Thus  baffled,  the  popu- 
lar officers  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  effect 
their  purpose ; they  affirmed,  that  Ceso  was  actually 
concealed  in  the  City,  ready  to  strike  some  blow  against 
their  rights,  and  even,  according  to  Dionysius,  forged  a 
letter  warning  them  of  a plot  by  some  of  the  Roman 
Senators  and  Knights,  to  murder  all  who  had  exerted 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  Commons,  and  sought,  by 
the  absurd  device,  to  procure  a decree  from  the  Senate 
giving  them  judicial  powers  against  the  conspirators. 
This  last  incident,  however,  is  not  alluded  to  by  Livy, 
and  hug  all  the  appearance  of  fiction.  While  the  con- 
tentions between  the  Orders  of  the  State  remained  un- 
appeased. the  Senate  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm,  by  the  bold  and  sudden  seizure  of  the  Capitol 
by  a Sabine,  named  Elerdonius,  at  the  head  of  a nu- 
merous baud  of  outlaws  and  slaves.  This  desperate 
chieftain,  having  put  to  the  sword  all  who  refused  to 
join  him,  except  a few  who  escaped  to  give  the  alarm. 


marched  into  the  City,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slaves,  Cinema*, 
demanding  the  recal  of  the  Exiles,  and  threatening  to  a1u5* 
bring  the  Sabines  and  Vcientes  to  assist  him,  in  case 
t the  Romans  should  oppose  the  execution  of  his  pur-  A;  **• 
poses.  The  Patricians  were  struck  with  dismay.  sin«»  3544. 
on  the  one  hand,  they  dared  not  arm  the  populace. 
and,  on  the  other,  expected  the  States  which  yet  smarted  c* 
beneath  their  defeats,  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
obtain  vengeance.  A rising  among  the  slaves,  who  had 
often  too  much  cause  for  retaliation,  was  also  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  mean  time,  the  Tribunes  increased  the 
confusion,  by  loudly  declaring  the  whole  invasion  an 
artifice  projected  by  the  Senate,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
People  from  obtaining  the  laws  which  they  were  deter- 
mined to  exact.  In  this  exigency,  tlse  Consul  Valerius 
rushed  into  the  Forum,  and  passionately  conjured  the 
Pcoplclo  forget  their  intestine  divisions  until  the  Temples 
of  the  Gods  and  the  sanctuaries  of  their  fathers  were  re- 
covered from  the  foe ; and  solemnly  demanded  that 
they  should  fullow  him  to  this  sacred  enterprise,  on  pain 
of  being  treated  as  the  open  enemies  of  Rome.  To 
all  these  remonstrances,  they  at  first  answered  only 
by  repeating  their  demand.  At  length  the  earnest 
persuasions  of  the  Consuls  prevailed,  and  the  citizens 
agreed  to  enlist  for  the  recovery  of  the  citadel,  on  tlie 
promises  of  Valerius  that  he  would  never  interfere  with 
the  popular  assemblies.  Before,  however,  the  great 
effort  waa  made  to  expel  the  sacrilegious  intruders,  an 
army  from  Tusculum  appeared  in  the  City  to  aid  the 
Romans  in  their  peril,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
citizens.  The  combined  forces  then  with  great  ardour 
forced  their  way  up  the  ascent,  and  after  a sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  Valerius  was  slain,  retook  the  Capitol 
by  storm.  Herdonius  fell  in  the  contest,  the  Tusculans 
received  the  thanks  of  their  allies,  and  the  Temples  were 
purified  by  solemn  lustrations. 

After  the  deliverance  of  the  State  from  this  danger, 
the  contests  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  were 
revived,  os  Claudius  seemed  unwilling  to  perform  the 
engagements  of  his  late  colleague,  and  to  sutler  the  pro* 
position  of  the  Agrarian  law.  The  Patricians  earnestly 
desired  that  Cincinnatus  should  be  chosen  to  the  Con- 
sulate in  the  room  of  Valerius,  and  by  great  exertions  H?  i> 
succeeded.  The  new  Consul,  relying  on  the  veneration 
felt  for  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  character,  began  hi*  ColtBfTkl- 
administration  with  vigour.  He  reproached,  with 
equal  freedom,  the  irresolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  People.  *'  It  is  your  fault,  O Fathers !" 
exclaimed  he,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  “that  the  same 
Tribunes,  year  after  year,  bear  absolute  sway  over  the 
distracted  City,  as  in  a house  given  up  to  ruin,  by  their 
speeches  and  their  crimes.  With  my  son  Carso,  all 
valour,  all  constancy,  all  the  qualities  which  can  adorn 
youth  in  War  or  in  Peace,  have  been  utterly  banished 
from  Rome.  You  suffer  the  most  hollow  and  seditious 
talkers,  tor  a second  and  a third  year,  by  the  basest  arts, 
to  rule  with  the  authority  of  Kings.  What ! dues  A. 

Virginius  deserve  less  punishment  for  not  being  in 
the  Capitol,  than  Herdonius  for  seizing  it?  If  wc  look 
upon  his  conduct  rightly,  he  merits  severer  vengeance. 
Herdonius  was,  at  least,  an  open  foe,  who  warned  you 
to  lake  up  arms,  whilst  the  Tribune  took  away  our 
weapons,  and  exposed  us  naked  and  defenceless  to 
Exiles  and  slaves.  Wrliy — with  reverence  for  Claudius 
and  the  deceased  Valerius  I ask  it — why  did  you  march 
to  expel  your  foes  from  the  Capitol  before  you  had 
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BloKnt&y-  driven  those  bitterer  enemies  from  tbe  forum?  How 
ure  we  disgraced  before  earth  nnd  heaven,  that  when  a 
a.  M.  leader  of  exiles  nnd  slaves  was  in  the  citadel,  when  the 
3544.  sanctuaries  of  Jove  were  polluted,  when  all  things  dear 
and  sacred  were  given  up  to  profanation,  the  Tusculans 
460.  *hould  have  been  aroused  before  us  ! — that  it  should  he 
matter  of  doubt  whether  a Tuseulan  general  or  the  Ro- 
man consul*  wrested  our  citadel  from  the  invaders! — 
that  we,  who  once  would  not  suffer  the  Latincs  to  arm 
in  their  own  defence,  should  now,  but  for  the  spon- 
taneous assistance  of  these  Latiues,  have  been  tuken 
captive  aud  blotted  out  from  among  nations ! Is  this, 
O tribunes,  the  succour  you  afford  the  people,  to  give 
them  up  unarmed  to  be  slaughtered  l>y  their  foes  ? 
What  I if  ouc  of  the  lowest  of  your  plebeians — of  tliosc 
whom  you  have  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  formed  into  a distinct  order  if  one  of 
these  should  tell  you  that  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
aa  armed  force,  you  would  instantly  afford  him  help : 
and  yet,  when  Jupiter,  the  first  and  best  of  beings, 
was  encircled  with  troops  of  the  basest  slaves,  you 
thought  him  unworthy  of  your  assistance!  You  would 
surround  your  own  persons  with  an  inviolable  sanctity, 
which  ye  deny  to  the  Gods.  And  do  you  think,  im- 
mersed as  ye  aro  in  crimes  against  man  and  God,  that 
ye  shall  this  year  obtain  the  lawyo  would  extort  ( If 
this  could  In;  endured,  accursed  would  be  the  day  on 
which  I was  made  consul ; more  accursed  and  ca- 
lamitous than  that  on  which  Valerius  fell.  No ! my 
colleague  and  I will  lead  our  forces  against  the  /Equi 
and  the  Volsci,  since,  from  what  cause  I know  not, 
the  deities  are  more  propitious  to  us  in  wur  than  in 
peace.  We  had  better  have  merely  to  imagine  what 
we  should  have  endured  from  these  nations,  had  thev 
known  that  our  capitol  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
desperate  hand,  than  actually  to  feel  it."  . 

°f  The  senate  began  to  take  courage  at  this  display  of 
Jr  address,  fin,,  resolution  in  the  consul;  but  the  tribuues  treated 
him  with  derision,  and  asked  whence  the  soldiers 
would  Ik*  procured  for  the  campaign,  since  they  were 
resolved  to  prevent  a levy.  44  We  need  none!"  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Cincinnatus ; “ the  troops  who 
enlisted  under  Valerius  for  the  recovery  of  the  capitol, 
are  bound  by  a solemn  oath  to  assemble  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls,  nnd  never  to  lav  down  their  arms 
without  their  permission.  On  the  obligation  of  this 
oath,  we  command  every  soldier  bv  whom  it  was  takeu 
to  meet  us  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Kegillus."  This  line 
of  conduct  on  the  purl  of  the  consuls,  threw  the  tri- 
bunes into  confusion,  though  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  the  people  to  evade  the  oath,  by  contending 
that,  as  Cincinnatus  was  not  consul  at  the  time  when  it 
was  taken,  it  could  not  bind  them  to  obey  his  orders. 
Aivnii-lrt  The  consciences  of  the  people  were  not,  however,  thus 
irinv"  ' to  be  satisfied;  and  so  great  was  the  respect  with 
which  they  regarded  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  that  they 
abandoned  all  thought  of  setting  aside  the  orders  oif 
the  consuls  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  prevailing 
on  them  by  concession,  not  to  force  them  to  a winter 
campaign.  At  length  a compromise  was  agreed  to, 
whereby  the  tribunes  waved  the  proposition  of  their 
law  for  tiic  year,  and  the  consuls  laid  aside  their  de- 
sip of  calling  the  army  to  the  field.  After  this,  the 
tribunes,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
senate,  who  passed  a decree,  declaring  it  inconsistent 
with  the  public  welfare  that  the  same  individuals  should, 
vol.  ix. 


year  after  year,  fill  magisterial  offices,  were  re-elected 
by  the  people.  The  patricians  then,  that  they  might  tus. 
stand  on  an  e quality  with  the  commons,  proposed  I 
continue  Cincinnatus  in  the  consular  authority  for  *•**• 
another  year.  But  this  the  virtuous  senator  refused,  :,-^44. 
with  expressions  of  indignation  and  disdain.  “ Can  I a.  c« 
wonder,  said  he, 44  that  your  authority  is  set  at  nought  460. 
by  the  people,  when  you  yourselves  d. stray  it  ? What ! 
because  the  commons  have  broken  your  decree  by  con- 
tinuing their  magistrates  in  office,  must  you  sot  it  qV 
defiance,  that  you  ruav  not  be  outdone  in  temerity  ? 

It  is  more  pitiable  folly  to  trifle  with  your  own  laws 
thau  those*  made  by  others.  You,  conscript  fulhers, 
are  imitating  the  inconstant  mob  that  you  despite,  anil 
following,  instead  of  setting  an  example.  But,  for 
myself,  1 will  not  stoop  to  mimic  the  tribunes,  nor 
suffer  myself  a second  time  to  be  chosen.  And  I ad- 
monish you  C.  Claudius  to  drive  uway  this  licentious 
spirit  from  Rome ; and  rest  assured  that,  so  far  from 
offending  me  by  opposing  tny  nomination,  you  will 
truly  increase  my  renown,  and  preserve  me  from  that 
envy  which  I must  endure,  were  1 to  be  re-elected  con- 
sul." The  senate,  convinced  by  this  address,  imtnc-  Refute*  u» 
diatcly  decreed  that  no  one  should  nominate  Cincin-  **  re-«,«c«- 
natus  on  the  approaching  election  for  the  cousulate,  cJ  C0C!,fI* 
and  that,  if  any  one  persisted  in  offering  his  suffrage 
in  his  favour,  the  vote  should  be  rejected.  Cincinnatus 
then  once  more  retired  into  private  life,  uftcr  having, 
bv  the  firm  consistency  of  his  actions,  obtained  the 
esteem  even  of  those  against  whom  his  efforts  were 
directed. 

In  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Q.  Fubiits  Vihulanus 
and  L.  Cornelius  Malugineusis,  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  Avqui  and  Volsci  and  the  Romans.  While 
Fahius  with  an  army,  of  which  one-third  only  were 
Homan*  and  two-thirds  Hernia  and  Latines,  com- 
pletely defeated  the  main  army  of  the  foe  near  Autium, 
a detachment  of  the  £qui  took  possession  of  the  Tus- 
culan  citadel  by  surprise.  This  incident  caused  the 
war  to  be  protracted  for  several  months;  but,  at  length, 
famine  compelled  the  besieged  to  submit,  who  were 
forced  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  ami  afterwards  cut  off 
by  Fabius.  The  other  consul,  who  had  remained  at 
Rome,  then  marched  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
both  he  and  his  colleague  returned  luden  with  spoils. 

After  these  escapes,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
/Equi,  by  which  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their 
cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  their  con- 
querors, and  furnishing  them  with  troops  when  they 
should  require  their  services.  During  this  time,  the 
tribunes  did  not  openly  bring  forwurd  their  measure, 
but  procured  themselves  to  l>e  a fourth  rime  elected  to 
the  office,  in  the  next  year,  when  L.  Minucius  and  G. 

Nautin*  were  consuls,  they  resolved  to  propose  die 
Agrarian  law.  but  consented  to  allow  two  months  to 
the  consuls,  daring  which  period  they  might  state  fairly 
to  the  people  the  objections  they  entertained  against  it. 

Before  this  interval  had  expired,  the  vEqui  revolted, 
and  the  Sabines  invaded  the  territories  of  die  republic 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  amiv.  Nautili*  marched 
against  the  latter,  and  not  onlv  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire, hut  followed  them  into  their  own  domains,  and 
obtained  considerable  plunder.  But  his  colleague,  Di«*»t*r»  of 
Minucius,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  the  /Equi,  met  with  ^wKouun*. 
very  different  success.  Either  from  terror,  or  rashness, 
he  suffered  himself  to  bo  complete!*  surrounded  by  die 
3k 
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Biograpkj.  enemy,  so  that  he  had  no  means  of  escaping  or  of 
obtaining  provisions,  and  anticipated  nothing  but  an 
a.  m.  unconditional  surrender.  When  the  news  of  his  critical 
3544.  situation  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  on  the 
bTc.  appointment  of  a dictator,  who  might  take  such  strong 
460.  and  decided  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  de- 
manded. Nautius,  who  had  been  sent  for  on  the  news, 
immediately  proposed  that  Cincinnatus  should  be  cho- 
sen for  this  arduous  service,  and  his  nomination  was 
confirmed  with  ardour  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
senators. 

Crocinnatu*  The  man  thus  selected  to  the  absolute  controul  of  the 
called  from  §tate,  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  cultivating  with  his 
thi  dku!°  own  hands,  dh*  little  remnant  of  his  patrimonial  estate, 
tueship.  When  the  deputies,  sent  to  apprise  him  of  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  arrived  at  his  farm,  beyond  the  Tiber,  they 
found  him,  either  following  the  plough,  or  digging  a 
ditch,  with  a spade,  and  covered  with  perspiration  oc- 
casioned by  toil.  After  the  common  salutations  had 
passed,  they  requested  him  to  pul  on  his  toga  and  hear 
their  commission,  which  they  prayed  might  be  attended 
with  favourable  auspices.  Having  eagerly  inquired 
whether  all  was  well  in  the  city,  he  desired  his  wife 
Racilia,  to  bring  his  toga  from  the  cottage ; and,  after 
wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  attended  to  their  errand. 
They  informed  him  of  the  peril  into  which  the  army  of 
Minucius  had  fallen,  saluted  him  dictator,  and  entreated 
him  immediately  to  accompany  them  to  Rome,  and 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  high  functions.  He 
yielded  directly  to  their  wishes,  and  was  conveyed  across 
the  river  in  a vessel  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  receive 
him.  On  landing  upon  the  opposite  shore,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  his  three  sons,  his  iulimate 
friends,  and  a long  train  of  patricians,  and  preceded  by 
four-and-twenty  lictors  to  his  abode.  The  commons 
ran  in  crowds  to  see  him,  but  scarcely  looked  on  him 
with  cordial  utiection,  us  they  remembered  his  former 
sternness  towards  them,  though  they  were  awe-stricken 
by  the  majesty  of  his  virtues. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  new  dictator  repaired  to  the 
forum,  and  with  characteristic  discrimination,  appointed 
for  his  master  of  the  horse  a patrician  named  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  who  was  esteemed  the  bravest  of  the  Roman 
youths,  though  from  his  great  poverty,  he  had  always 
served  as  a foot  soldier.  With  this  associate,  he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  commanded  a suspension  of  all 
-business,  and  of  all  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the 
city,  and  ordered  all  who  wen?  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  attend  him  before  sun-set  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
each  with  provisions  for  five  days,  ready  dressed,  and 
twelve  stakes  for  a palisade.  He  also  directed  every 
man  whose  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  ser- 
vice, to  prepan*  the  food  for  the  soldier  who  lived 
nearest  to  hun,  while  he  employed  the  interval  in  pro- 
curing stakes  and  completing  his  armour.  These 
commands  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  Roman 
youths  having  taken  stakes  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  without  requiring  permission,  met  the  dictator 
Marches  to  at  the  place  appointed,  in  the  evening.  The  arrange- 
tbe  iel»cf of  menu  for  the  hurried  march  were  soon  made,  and  the 
consul.  tr00p5  completely  equipped,  left  the  city  in  good  order, 
commanded  by  Cincinnatus  and  Tarquilius.  One  ge- 
neral desire  to  deliver  their  fellow  citizens,  and  obtain 
vengeance  on  their  foes,  animated  the  whole.  The 
leaders  incited  the  troops  to  hasten  on,  by  reminding 
•them  that  a Roman  consul  and  his  army  were  in  a 


state  of  siege,  that  they  had  been  three  days  invested,  Clacham- 
and  that  a night,  even  an  hour,  might  determine  then  tes. 
fate,  beyond  the  power  of  redemption;  The  soldiers. 
at  the  same  time,  called  on  the  ensigns  to  proceed  a.  si. . - 
faster,  and  incited  their  comrades  to  follow 
these  exertions  they  arrived,  by  midnight,  at  the  inv. 
Algid  us,  within  a small  distance  from  the  cncM,  4G  Oat  ' 

Cincinnatus  having  desired  his  army  to^Bp  and 
taken  the  best  view  of  the  camp  of  the  AjuppHi  the 
darkm-ss  of  the  night  permitted,  drew  up  die  lines  so 
as  to  enclose  the  trenches  of  the  foes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  done  those  of  Minucius.  The  soldiers 
then,  by  bis  commands,  raised  a loud  shout,  and,  in 
good  order,  began  to  dig  a trench,  and  raise  up  a pali- 
sade before  them.  The  j£qui,  finding  a npw  enemy 
had  arrived,  and  were  endeavouring  to  protect  them- 
selves by  fortifications,  hastened  to  prevent  them  from 
completing  the  work,  and  hoped  to  fall  on  them  in 
confusion.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  shout  of  the 
dictator's  forces  had  reached  the  camp  of  Minucius, 
where  it  was  not  only  heard  with  joy,  as  the  signal  of 
approaching  deliverance,  but  was  considered  as  the  cry 
of  actual  battle.  Encouraged,  therefore,  by  the  belief 
that  his  countrymen  were  charging  the  besiegers  from 
the  other  side,  the  consul  hastened,  on  his  part,  to 
attack  them,  and  thus  kept  them  engaged  during  the 
night,  while  the  entrenchments  of  the  dictator  were 
completed.  At  day  break,  Cincinnatus  Jed  his  forces  Ib»  victory 
from  the  lines  to  actual  combat,  while  the  cotmlar ovcr. ^ 
army  continued  to  harass  the  foe.  The  iEqui,  finding  f ‘‘ l' 
themselves  entirely  surrounded,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  entreated  the  conquerors  to  spare  them.  Cincin- 
natus, after  ordering  them  to  evacuate  thecitv  ofCorbio, 
and  to  send  him  their  general,  Gracchus  Cladius,  and 
their  chief  officers,  in  chains,  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  take  their  lives,  but  would  suffer  them 
to  depart  after  passing  under  the  yoke,  in  token  of  their  m 

subjection.  To  this  hard  condition  they  assented,  and 
two  spears  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a third  laid 
across  them,  the  whole  army  passed  beneath  this 
symbol  of  disgrace,  and  retired  without  further  injury. 

When  the  dictator  met  the  troops  whose  deliverance 
he  had  thus  happily  accomplished,  he  reproved  them 
in  severe  terms  for  suffering  themselves  to  be  thus  en- 
circled, and  addressed  their  leader  in  terms  of  peculiar 
severity.  He  gave  all  the  booty  to  his  own  soldiers, 
absolutely  refusing  to  the  consular  bands  any  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  commanded  Minucius  to  abdicate  the 
authority  of  consul,  of  which  he  had  shown  himself 
unworthy,  and  remain  with  the  legions  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant-general.  This  command  seems  to  have 
been  obeyed  without  a murmur,  and  Quintus  Fabius 
soon  after  arrived  from  Rome,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  unfortunate  consul.  Indeed,  so  grrat  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  character  of  Cincinnatus,  and  so  deep  # 
the  sense  of  his  justice  as  well  as  valour,  that  the  bat- 
talions whom  he  had  reproved  and  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  plunder,  presented  him  with  a crown  of 
gold,  and,  on  his  departure,  saluted  him  with  the  title 
of  Preserver.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  a triumph  was 
decreed  him,  which  was  celebrated  with  all  the  rude 
magnificence  of  that  early  period.  His  chariot  was  Triumph, 
preceded  by  the  military  standards  and  the  captive 
chiefs,  and  followed  by  his  victorious  army,  laden  w'ith 
their  spoils.  All  the  citizens  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy ; entertainments  were  spread  in  the  streets  which 
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. were  gladdened  by  festive  song*,  and  concluded  with 
dancing.  On  the  same  day  Mamilius,  the  Tusculan 
general,  who  had  so  noldy  assisted  in  recovering  the 
capitol  from  Herdonius,  w.is  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  Rome.  According  to  Livv,  before  Cincinnatus  re- 
signed his  office,  he  caused  Volscius,  the  accuser  of 
his  son  Ca?so,  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  perjury  ; when 
he  was  convic  ted  and  banished  to  Lauuvium  ; but  this 
circumstance  seems  contrary  to  the  lenour  of  other  his- 
torians. Certain  it  is,  that  though  the  dictator  had 
been  chosen  for  six  months,  he  laid  dowu  lus  autho- 
rities at  the  termination  of  sixteen  days,  and  hastened 
to  resume  his  daily  lalmurs  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
little  farm,  from  which  be  had  been  taken. 

After  the  acts  of  this  short  dictatorship,  we  find'no 
. mention  of  Cincinualus  in  the  Roman  story  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Although  this  period  was  eventful,  com- 
prising fresh  contests  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  the  appointment  of  the  Derimviri — the  esta- 
blishment of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables — the  tyranny 
of  Appius  Claudius  and  its  tragical  close,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Virginia  by  the  hand  of  her 
father — the  establishment  of  military  tribuues  — and 
the  appointing ut  of  a censorship,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  share,  either  in  foreign  or  do- 
mestic politics.  Age  stole  on  him  in  his  happy  retreat, 
without  impairing  his  energies  or  diminishing  the  ve- 
neration and  gratitude  of  his  country.  At  length,  he  was 
once  more  called  from  his  farm  to  assist  the  state  by 
a last  effor  t of  his  decision  and  virtue. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  438,  when  Proculus  Geganius  Ma- 
cerinus  and  Lucius  Menenius  lanatus  were  consuls, 
Rome  was  afflicted  with  a terrible  famine.  Each  party 
of  the  state  accused  the  other  of  having  given  occasion 
to  this  calamity;  the  people  attributing  it  to  negligence 
in  the  consuls,  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  senate  ; and 
the  patricians  imputing  it  to  the  indolence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  choose  rather  to  spend  their  time  in  revelling 
and  listening  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  the 
tribuues,  than  in  tilling  the  lands.  At  length  Lucius 
Minucius,  a man  of  great  integrity  and  real,  was  ap- 
pointed. by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  to  procure  and 
superintend  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
citizens.  His  endeavours  for  a long  time  appeared 
fruitless.  The  misery  which  had  been  a little  relieved 
by  a small  supply  of  corn  from  Etruria,  appeared  daily 
to  increase.  Many  of  the  people,  in  despair,  threw 
themselves  into  tire  Tiber,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  a liugenng  death  by  hunger.  Soon,  however,  the 
cause  which  had  frustrated  the  effects  of  Minucius 
became  apparent.  Spurius  M alius,  a Roman  of  great 
wealth,  of  the  equestrian  order,  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  'raising  himself,  by  means  of  the  distresses  of  his 
country,  to  the  supreme  power.  For  this  purpose,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scarcity,  he  had  bought  up  all  the 
grain  he  could  procure  in  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and.  when  the  wants  of  the  people  were  the  most 
urgent,  distributed  his  stores,  with  great  profusion,  to 
those  whom  he  thought  likely  to  favour  his  designs. 
At  first  he  appears  only  to  have  aimed  at  the  consulate; 
but,  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  this  dignity, 
except  in  open  defiance  of  the  patricians,  he  resolved 
on  aspiring  at  once  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  state, 
which  he  thought  would  require  scarcely  greater  ener- 
gies, or  a more  daring  spirit  of  enterprize.  When, 
therefore,  the  elections  for  the  new  consuls  arrived,  he 


does  not  appear  publicly  to  hare  advanced  his  pre-  Oocinn*- 
tensions,  ana  Titus  Quinlius  Capitolinus,  brother  of  tiu- 
Cincinnatus,  and  Agrippa  Menenius,  were  chosen. 

Mtelius  continuing  to  acquire  fresh  popularity  by  his  A*  *• 
largesses,  prepared  for  exerting  his  influence  to  attain  3544. 
his  object,  by  collecting  arms  at  his  house,  and  holding  b.  c. 
frequent  assemblies  there  of  all  on  whom  he  could  prevail  460. 
to  favour  his  purposes.  At  this  time  Minucius,  who  had 
long  watched  his  proceedings,  for  which  the  nature  of 
his  office  afforded  him  opportunities,  acquainted  the 
senate  with  his  conspiracy,  and  even  charged  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  with  having  been  bribed  to  assist 
him  in  reducing  his  country  to  bondage.  On  this  dis- 
closure, the  senate  began  to  censure  die  consuls  of  the 
past  year,  and  those  who  were  then  in  office,  for  their 
remissness  in  permitting  a plot  of  so  dangerous  a kind 
to  assume  so  formidable  a character  before  its  sup- 
pression. To  this  reproach,  Quintius  replied,  that  the 
blame  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  magistrates,  but 
to  the  laws,  which  limited  Uieir  power,  since  any  steps 
they  could  take  against  a popular  traitor  might  be  frus- 
trated by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  lie,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of  a dictator, 
who  would  have  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  plans  of  Mtelius  could  be 
overthrown,  and  the  offender  brought  to  justice,  and 
advised  the  election  of  his  brother  Cincinnatus,  as  the 
senator  best  lilted  to  meet  and  overcome  the  danger. 

Universal  approbation  followed  this  proposal;  but,  l» n*»in  »v- 
when  the  wishes  of  the  senate  were  communicated  to  ljyintf<' 
Cincinnatus,  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  tQ  lCtaUlf- 
decline  the  office,  as  being  now  past  eighty  years  of 
age,  hr  feared  he  should  prove  too  feeble  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  When,  however,  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  citizens  had  far  more  confidence  in  his 
wisdom  and  courage  than  in  thut  of  all  other  patni0tg£:'* 
he  consented  to  give  them  his  services ; and  having 
implored  the  gods  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
commonwealth  to  suffer  through  the  infirmities  of  her 
guardian,  once  more  left  his  cottage  and  appeared  at 
Rome. 

No  sooner  was  he  appointed  dictator,  tliat  he  chose 
C.  Servilius  Ahala.  as  his  master  of  th"  horse,  and 
actively  prepared  to  crush  the  designs  of  Modius.  lie 
placed  guards  in  all  parrs  of  the  city,  as  if  he  expected 
the  invasion  of  a foreign  enemy,  in  the  morning,  he 
repaired  to  the  forum  and  while  the  people  were  in- 
quiring with  astonishment,  what  new  danger  had 
caused  the  appointment  of  a dictator,  and  called  forth 
a man  in  extreme  old  age,  to  direct  the  state,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  horse  to  send  to  Mmlius,  and 
command  him  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Struck  with 
terror  at  the  idea  or  confronting  the  virtuous  dictator, 

Muelius  entreated  the  protection  of  his  friends  to  Cover 
his  retreat,  and  when  an  officer  laid  hold  on  him  to 
compel  his  obedience,  they  rescued  him  by.  force  from 
his  hands.  He  then  ran  through  the  forum,  entreating 
the  people  to  defend  him,  who  was  persecuted  by  a 
senatorial  conspiracy  because  he  had  relieved  the  wants 
of  the  commons  in  their  greatest  need.  While  he  spoke 
these  words,  Servilius  Ahala  rushed  on  him,  and  slew 
him ; and  then,  returning  to  the  tribunal  of  Cincinnatus, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  he  reported  that 
Mmlius,  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  he  had  summarily 
executed  justice  upon  him.  “ You  have  done  bravely 
3 K 2 
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Hi'dfrapiiy.  Serviliui ; you  hare  saved  the  state,"  was  the  promi>t 
reply  of  the  dictator. 

a.  m.  As  some  of  the  people  murmured  at  the  sudden  de- 
3544.  struction  of  Mcelius,  Cineinnatus  convened  a public 
5.  Ct  assembly,  and  there  developed  the  treasons  of  the 
460.  slain,  and  justified  the  conduct  of  his  officer.  He 

affirmed,  that  even  had  Mielius  been  innocent  of  the 
offences  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  been  justly 
killed  for  setting  at  naught  the  august  authority  by 
which  he  was  commanded  to  apppar  at  a tribunal, 
where  he  would  have,  met  with  an  impartial  trial.  He 
set  before  the  people,  in  glowing  colours,  the  offence 
of  which  the  traitor  had  been  guilty,  in  attempting  to 
enslave  a city  which  had  forcibly  banished  its  kings ; 
which  had  seen  the  sons  of  its  first  deliverer  put  igno- 
miniously  to  death,  for  conspiring  to  restore  the  regal 
authority,  and  had  sent  Collatinus  into  exile  merely 
because  he  bore  the  name  of  the  family  who  had  occu- 
pied the  throne.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fall  of  Cas- 
sius, and  the  Decemviri,  for  striving  to  establish  ty- 
ranny, and  represented  the  deeper  dye  of  his  offence, 
who,  without  the  pretensions  of  birth,  or  high  ex- 
ploits. and  from  the  mere  recommendation  of  wealth, 
hoped  to  attain  absolute  power.  He  declared  the  crime 
to  be  of  so  aggravated  and  monstrous  a kind,  that 
nothing  which  had  been  used  to  accomplish  it,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  survive;  and  therefore  decreed,  that 


the  house  where  the  conspirator*  had  assembled,  should  Ckwvwa- 
be  destroyed,  and  the  good*  which  bad  been  amassed  tu». 
to  purchase  empire,  forfeited.  This  order  was  carried 
into  prompt  execution.  The  house  of  Mtelius  was  a.  j». 
levelled  with  the  ground,  h»  goods  sold,  and  the  pro-  3544. 
ceeds  given  to  the  treasury;  while  the  corn  found  on  his  »7c. 

premises  was  sold  to  the  people  at  a very  low  price  by  460. 

Minucius.  This  officer,  who  hail  contributed  so  much  to 
the  destruction  of  the  conspiracy,  was  rewarded,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns,  and 
to  others,  with  a statue.  His  duty  thus  performed,  Dtstb  i 
Cineinnatus  once  more  laid  down  his  powers,  and  chancier 
retired  to  spend  his  few  remaining  days  in  honourable 
repose.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  particular*  of 
his  death,  which  was  probably  gentle.  His  vigour, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  preserved  by  a course  of  health- 
ful labour  and  an  unsullied  conscience,  seem*  to  have 
beeu  undiminished  till  his  long  life  was  nearly  con- 
cluded. If  he  inclined  too  decidedly  to  the  senatorial 
party  against  the  plebeians,  he  erred  only  from  honest 
prejudice.  His  character,  if  somewhat  hard,  inflexible, 
and  severe,  stands  almost  alone  in  ancient  annals  for 
venerable  simplicity,  calm  decision,  and  an  energy  of 
virtue,  which  alone  had  power  to  inspire  the  despairing 
with  confidence,  or  abash  the  moat  resolute  in  their 
crimes. 


M I D A S; 

COMPRISING  AX  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PHRYGIANS. 


Biography.  As  the  name  of  Midas  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Phrygian  history,  and  belongs  in  fact  to  several  rulers 
of  that  ancient  people,  it  is  conformable  with  our  gene- 
ral plan  to  throw  together  the  chief  incidents  which 
concern  them  under  this  name. 

Of  Phrygia.  Piirygia  formed  a part  of  that  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  called  Asia  Proper,  which  besides  comprehended 
Mysia,  Curia,  and  Lydia.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  altogether  uncertain : the  same  may  be  said  of  its 
precise  boundaries.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  in- 
cluded within  the  37th  and  41st  degrees  of  N.  lat. 
and  extended  in  Ion.  from  66  to  62  degrees.  It  has 
been  celebrated  in  common  with  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  its  fertility  and  the  general  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

Orlgut,  tec.  The  origin  of  the  Phrygians  is  unknown,  but  they 
always  considered  themselves  as  having  the  highest 
claims  to  antiquity  of  any  people  in  the  world.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  extremely  superstitious  in  their 
sentiments,  and  voluptuous  in  their  character.  In  their 
government  they  were  monarchical,  and,  till  a period 
approaching  the  Trojan  war,  the  whole  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a single  prince,  as  Ninnacus, 
Midas,  Manis,  Gordius,  ana  his  descendants ; but 
afterwards  they  became  divided  into  petty  sovereignties 
or  provinces. 

Nlrauou.  Ninnacus,  or  Nannacus,  who  is  also  called  Annaeus, 
or  Cannacus,  was  the  first  king  of  Phrygia  of  whom 
we  possess  any  account,  and  indeed  the  first  whose 


name  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  records  of  history.  &e. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  before  Deucalion’s  Deluge,  and 
his  times  were  proverbially  referred  to  as  descriptive  of 
any  thing  of  remote  or  uncertain  antiquity.  He  lived 
to  a great  age ; but  the  report  ought  probably  to  be 
considered  as  fabulous,  that  he  attained  to  upward*  of 
three  hundred  years,  when,  it  is  said,  he  inquired  of 
the  oracles  how  lon^  he  should  live,  who  replied,  that 
at  his  death  all  tilings  were  to  perish.  Instantly  he 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  accompanied  by 
the  chief  of  his  subjects,  and  uttered  the  most  la- 
mentable cries  and  groans  to  procure  a change  of  this 
awful  decree  ; from  which  circumstance  originated  the 
expression  **  to  weep  like  Nannacus,*  as  indicative  of 
excessive  grief. 

From  another  king  named  Manis  was  derived  the  Mbjui. 
phrase  u Manic  achievements,”  which,  among  the 
Phrygians,  denoted  such  as  were  very  extraordinary 
and  heroic : for  this  prince  is  represented  as  eminent 
for  military  valour  and  for  virtue. 

Gordius  was  remarkable  for  having  ascended  from  Gonflu*. 
the  plough  to  the  throne.  The  story,  as  given  by  the 
historians,  is  in  its  chief  outlines,  as  follows : Perhaps 

the  reader  may  be  amused  with  it  as  a fable,  founded, 
however  probably,  in  some  basis  of  fact.  While  en- 
gaged, on  one  occasion,  in  hi*  rural  employment,  an 
eagle  settled  upon  the  yoke,  and  continued  perched 
there  the  whole  of  the  day.  This,  of  course,  produced 
alarm  in  a superstitious  mind,  and,  considering  it  as 
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Bkgnqfy.  something  portentous,  he  went  to  a city  in  Lydia  to 
consult  the  soothsayers.  On  entering  Tclmissus,  the 
celebrated  resort  of  diviners,  he  met  a beautiful  girl, 
who  answered  to  his  inquiries  after  the  sages  he  sought, 
that  she  was  herself  well  skilled  in  the  art,  aud  that  the 
prodigy  he  related  was  designed  to  intimate  his  eleva^ 
lion  to  a kingdom  ; and  with  more  of  ambition,  it  must 
be  admitted,  than  of  modesty,  she  proposed  to  him 
to  share  the  royalty  to  which  he  was  bora,  by  becoming 
his  wife.  Gordius,  however,  was  by  no  means  so 
scrupulous  as  to  deny  her  request.  Soon  after  this,  a 
sedition  having  broken  out,  the  oracles  unanimously 
advised  the  choice  of  a king,  and,  upon  a second  ap- 
plication to  them  to  point  out  the  favoured  individual, 
asserted  that  the  first  man  who  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  a cart,  after  their  return,  was  appointed  by 
the  gods  to  that  office.  In  tiiis  manner,  the  lot  fell 
upon  Gordius,  who  was  the  person  so  circumstanced, 
and  in  gratitude  for  his  elevation,  he  consecrated  the 
cart  to  regal  majesty  in  the  temple,  which  was  after- 
wards, both  by  them  and  other  nations  (such  is  the 
blindness  of  man),  adored  as  a goddess.  He  fastened 
a knot  to  the  beam  of  the  cart,  so  curiously  perplexed, 
that  the  oracles  promised  the  dominion  of  the  world  to 
whomsoever  untied  it.  Alexander,  having  attempted, 
like  others,  in  vain,  ut  last  cut  it  through  with  his 
sword-  a circumstance  which  has  given  birth  to  a well 
known  proverbial  saying. 

Uidai.  Midas  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Gordius. 

Plutarch  (in  Vil  Ceesaris)  says,  that  he  was  born  of 
the  goddess  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bona  Dca, 
by  the  Romans.  Several  circumstances  arc  related  of 
him,  some  of  which  savour  of  the  fabulous  antiquity 
when  they  were  invented,  or  of  the  overweening  cre- 
dulity of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  told.  When 
he  was  asleep  oue  day,  in  his  childhood,  a swarm  of 
ants  is  reported  to  have  been  busily  engaged  in  con- 
veying their  stores  of  wheat  into  his  mouth.  This,  of 
course,  required  a consultation  with  the  all-divining 
oracles,  who  were  pleased  to  intimate  that  it  imported 
immense  riches.  This  prediction,  if  such  it  really  was, 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  correct;  for  his  great  opulence 
is  the  theme  of  all  the  ancient  writers.  He  is  said  to 
have  obtained  large  treasures  from  the  mines  of  metal 
on  Mount  Bermius,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  were 
discovered  during  his  reign. 

Conon  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.)  mentions  his  having  found  a 
treasure,  and  becoming  in  consequence  very  rich,  and, 
his  having,  by  various  artifices,  obtained  the  royal  dig- 
nity among  the  Brygians.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  his  reign 
Silenus  appeared  on  Mount  Brime.  Whatever  he  touched 
is  declared  to  have  turned  imtqcdiately  into  gold  ; and 
availing  himself  of  this  superiority,  he  induced  his 
subjects  to  remove  from  Europe  into  the  country  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  settling  in  Mysia,  he  exchanged 
the  original  name  of  his  subjects  from  Brygians  to 
Phrygians. 

Orpheus  is  represented  as  the  instructor  of  Midas 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say, 
in  the  absurdities  of  the  existing  superstitions;  and  so 
devoted  was  Ids  mind  to  the  subject,  that  he  was  not 
contented  with  the  dulness  of  mere  learning,  but 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  invention,  introducing  into 
Phrygia  new  deities,  new  temples,  new  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  orders  of  priesthood.  The  custom  of 
mourniug  over  the  dead  in  solemn  dirges  and  lamcnta- 
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tions,  is  attributed  to  him  as  its  inventor.  He  also  uiduAc. 
set  a pre-eminent  example  of  this  mode  of  rendering 
funeral  honours,  by  annually  mourning  over  his  de- 
parted mother.  This,  according  to  Suidas,  led  the 
people  eventually  to  pay  her  divine  reverence  as  a 
goddess. 

Of  his  works  of  public  utility,  we  have  an  account 
of  his  building  the  city  of  Aneyra;  and  Pausonius  re- 
lates, that  in  the  temple  of  J uniter  in  that  place,  was 
to  be  seen  an  anchor  which  he  nad  contrived. 

In  person  Midas  is  represented  as  very  comely  and 
attractive  : a similar  eminence  is  attributed  to  his  wife, 
who  is  moreover  celebrated  for  wisdom.  She  is  slated 
to  have  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Cyme  in  the  art 
of  coining  money.  They  had  several  children.  The 
Greek  proverb,  Mcrac  ©»•»*  «Jm;  that  is,  “ Midas  has 
asses’  ears,1*  has  rendered  his  name  peculiarly  notorious. 

In  a irial  of  skill,  as  the  poets  have  it,  between  Pan 
and  Apollo,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  music,  Midas 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Pan,  which  so  iueensed  Apollo, 
that  he  fixed  a pair  of  asses'  tars  on  his  head,  as  a 
badge  of  ignorance.  This  disgraceful  appendage,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  conceal  under  his  diadem,  till  it 
was  at  length  detected  by  Ins  barber,  who  treacherously 
disclosed  the  vexatious  secret.  Others,  with  equal 
probability,  affirm,  that  Bacchus,  upon  some  affront, 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  ass. 

Midas  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Dardania  as  well 
as  Phrygia ; but  this  is  uncertain.  Clcobulus  Lyodius 
composed  an  epitaph  fur  his  monument,  which  has  been 
misiakingly  ascribed  to  Homer. 

After  Gordius  had  succeeded  Midas,  without  leaving  AncWas. 
behind  him  any  thing  recorded,  excepting  the  sur- 
rounding of  Gordium  with  a wall,  Ancharus,  his  brother, 
followed,  who  is  remarkable  for  having  performed  a 
similar  self-sacrifice  with  that  which  afterwards  gave 
such  celebrity  in  Roman  story  to  the  name  of  Curtius. 

During  the  reign  of  his  father,  Midas,  a considerable 
part  of  the  city  of  Celcena  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  left  a permanent 
chastn.  The  oracles,  upon  being  consulted,  gave  in- 
timation that  the  earth  would  not  close  up  again  till 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  life  were  thrown  into  it. 
Immediately  upon  the  report  of  this  answer,  the  in- 
habitants volunteered  their  gold,  silver,  and  jewels; 
but  without  effect;  till  Ancharus, taking  the  resolution 
to  sacrifice  life  itself,  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  con- 
siderations, and  that  life  his  own,  bade  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  father  and  his  wife  Timothea,  and  rode 
on  a horse  at  full  speed  into  the  chasm,  which  in-  % 
stantly  closed. 

Otreus,  the  next  in  succession,  is  scarcely  known  to  Otmu,L«t- 
fame ; and  alter  him,  Litycrscs,  is  known  only  to  be  yerse*. 
despised  for  his  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  except  by 
the  Phrygian  labourers  in  the  harvest  field,  in  which  he 
himself  is  reported  to  have  worked.  It  is  added,  that 
he  compel  leu  reapers  to  join  him,  and  then  cut  off 
their  heads,  to  bind  in  the  sheaves,  a species  of 
cruelty  which  is  scarcely  credible,  since  it  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  extreme  danger  ; and  accordingly  Her- 
cules is  slated  to  have  dispatched  him  on  account  of 
these  enorinites. 

Midas  II.  reigned  over  all  Phrygia ; but  his  parentage  MUUi  II. 
is  unknown.  He  had  no  better  title  to  the  throne  than 
usurpation  ; in  which  he  succeeded  thus — having  given 
out  that  he  should  offer  a sacrifice  to  the  gods*  be 
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B(iyp>»y.  marched  out  of  the  town  of  fiordium  with  a large  party, 
'*^m*~+**  with  great  pomp  and  concealed  daggers  : the  citizens 
following  in  vast  multitudes,  were  suddenly  attacked, 
and  the  city  seized  by  the  conspirators. 

(iortlMMllI.  Gordius  111.  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  former 
MuIm  111.  monarch;  and  after  him,  came  his  son  Midas  111.  of 
whom  it  >s  recorded,  that  he  presented  the  Delphian 
oracle  with  a royal  seat,  or  tribunal,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. 

Midas  IV.  Midas  IV.  reigned  about  n.  c.  635,  when  the  Cim- 
merians, invading  Asia  Minor,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Europe  by  the  Scythians,  look  possession  of 
Sardis,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as 
the  Lydians  and  Paphlagonians.  Midas,  in  despair  of 
being  extricated  from  his  difficulties,  poisoned  himself 
with  bulls  blood.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Adrastus 
was  sent  into  exile  by  his  father,  for  having  accident- 
ally killed  his  brother.  He  was,  however,  received  into 
the  Court  of  Croesus,  the  Lydian  king  ; where,  strange 
to  relate,  after  having  been  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  patrons  favourite  son,  Atys,  he  killed  him 
also  accidentally  at  the  chace ; and  in  consequence, 
though  Cnrsus  forgave  him,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  Phrygia  henceforth  became  a province  of  Lydia, 
till  Cyrus  reduced  the  whole  under  his  dominion. 

Phrygia  Phrygia  Mixor  was  a small  territory  cotnpre- 
Mimw.  bended  between  the  40th  and  42d  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  with  o trifling  extent  of  longitude.  It  in- 
eluded  the  maritime  tract  called  Hcllcsponli,tca,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  termed  Epictetus.  Part  of  the 
former  was  called  Troas,  orTroia.  In  general,  Phrygia 
Minor,  may  be  said  to  have  had  for  its  boundaries  the 
Propontis  on  the  north,  the  Aegean  sea  on  the  south, 
Mysia  on  the  east,  and  the  Hellespont  on  the  west. 
The  inhabitants  acquired  the  appellation  of  Trojans 
from  the  chief  city,  called  Troy  or  Ilium,  a place  which 
the  norms  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  immortalized. 
Origin, ami  They  were  undoubtedly  a very  ancient  people;  but 
uilwr  parti,  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  supposed  by  Bochart,  that 
cukrs.  the  lesser  Phrygia  was  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of 
Corner,  because  of  the  resemblance  perceptible  between 
his  name  (Ashkenaz)  And  several  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
islands,  cities,  and  inhabitants.  Monarchy  seems  to 
have  been  their  earliest  and  settled  form  of  government. 
At  first,  they  consisted  of  petty  principalities  ; but  these 
gradually  subsided  into  the  general  dominions  of  the 
Trojan  kings.  Very  little  information  can  be  commu- 
nicated respecting  these  people ; but  the  ancients 
describe  them  as  eminent  amongst  the  polite  and  civi- 
lized nations  of  that  remote  period  of  time.  That  they 
addicted  themselves  early  to  trade  and  navigation,  is 
apparent,  from  their  settlements  in  Thrace,  Peloponne- 
sus, Sicily,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Their  religion, 
generally  speaking,  if  religion  it  may  be  called,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 
Among  their  deities,  however,  one  was  remarkable. 
His  appellation  was  Apollo  SminLhius,  from  a Phrygian 
word,  signifying  field-mouse}  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
mice  having  committed  such  ravages  in  their  fields, 
that  the  inhabitants  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  oracle  atDelphos,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  they  should  be  delivered  from  that  plague,  if  they 
sacrificed  to  Sminlhian  Apollo.  They  obeyed  accord- 
ingly, and  erected  and  dedicated  a temple  to  their  de- 
liverer in  Amaxito,  a city  of  Troas.  Others,  however. 
Mate,  ihal  their  worship  of  mice,  originated  in  their 


* 

having  obtained  a complete  victory,  on  one  occasion,  MmJm, 
over  their  enemies,  in  consequence  of  these  vernuu-eo- 
adjutor*  having  gnawed  the  bow-strings  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  thus  disabled  them  for  haute.  The  worship 
ofSminthian  Apollo  was  introduced  into  other  countries; 

Strabo  refers  to  a temple  dedicated  to  this  mouse-god 
in  the  isle  of  Tenedo*. 

Teucei  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  Trojan  king.  Teuccr. 
He  was  the  son  of  Scamander  and  Ida ; but  some  his- 
torians represent  him  as  the  last  of  a series  ot  sovereigns, 
among  whom  Cvnthius  is  named.  It  is  difficult  and 
unimportant  to  ascertain  the  precise  fact;  and  even 
with  regard  to  Teuccr,  liulc  more  can  be  discovered 
than  that  he  was  fortunate  in  all  h*s  enterprizes,  of 
which  none  arc  recorded,  and  imparted  his  own  name 
to  that  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned. 

Durdanus  we  believe  to  have  succeeded  Teuccr,  DanUua*. 
though  some  authors  represent  him  as  his  predecessor. 

He  was  the  son  of  Corytus,  king  of  Samothrace.  which 
kingdom  he  inherited ; and  after  his  ascent  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  erected  a temple,  and  instituted  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  honour  of  Pallas,  und  other 
divinities.  This  proceeding  enhanced  his  reputation 
for  w isdom  and  piety  so  much,  that  Teuccr,  inviting  him 
into  Phrygia,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
appointed  him  to  be  his  successor.  During  his  reign, 
he  extended  the  hounds  of  his  dominions  by  conquest, 
being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Paphlagonians.  H« 
built  two  cities,  of  which  one  was  named  a tier  himself, 
Dardaniu;  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  adjustment 
of  civil  and  religious  regulations.  The  Palladium,  or 
statue  of  Pallas,  was  brought  by  his  orders  into  Phrygia. 

Some  affirm  there  w ere  two,  and  that  the  oracle  declared 
that  neither  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  kept,  should 
be  exposed  to  any  calamities. 

Ericthlhoniii*.  the  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  Eridob*. 
imitated  the  illustrious  example  of  his  father,  and  ac- 
quired,  in  eonsequeiice,  a similar  respect  from  his  sub- 
jects. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  maintain  an  un- 
interrupted peace  with  the  oilier  state*,  and  this  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  enriching  his  own  kingdom. 

His  reign  was  prolonged  to  the  period  of  at  least  forty- 
six  years;  or,  according  to  some,  to  seventy-five:  the 
latter,  however,  was  more  probably  his  age. 

Ericththonius  had  only  one  sou  named  Tras,  who  Tros. 
took  possession  of  the  throne  upon  his  father  s decease. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  laid  die  founda- 
tions of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  Inis  since  become  so 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  history.  All  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  excepting  Tantalus,  wore  invited  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  city.  The  neglected  jirince  soon 
resented  the  offensive  treatment  he  had  received,  by  de- 
taining and  ill-using  Ganymede*,  the  son  of  Tros,  who 
was  passing  through  the  territories  of  Tantalus  with 
presents  to  Jupiter  Europieua.  The  young  man  died 
of  grief,  and  soon  afterwards  his  father  followed  him  to 
die  grave,  in  ronsequencc  of  the  double  affliction  he 
suffered  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  child,  and  the 
failure  of  the  war  into  which  his  resentment  had  insti- 
gated him  to  engage.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty- 
nine,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  nearly  sixty  years. 

He  left  three  sons,  Hus,  Ganymedes,  anil  Assaracus ; 
and  one  daughter,  Cleomestra.  She  had  one  son, 
named  Lyersns,  the  father  of  that  An  tenor  who  was 
ranch  celebrated  for  his  sagacity.  He  was  sent  by. 

Priam  as  ambassador  into  Greece,  to  demand  his  sister 
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-wp>  had  been  cao;M  captive  bv  Hercules, 
- l><  <lowed  on  Tularaomdj^Hbras,  however,  impro- 

parly4fcr®l,  which  j^oi’okVdflpPfc  on  his  return  to  ex- 
cite n|p^P  and  his  sons  against  them  ; but  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Greece  were  sent  to  demand  Helena, 
he  generously  enter  taioed  and  laid  the  plan  oft  heir  safe 
conveyance  out  of  Troy,  from  the  design*  of  Priam’s 
sons.  Upon  being  dispatched  upon  a second  embassy 
into  Greece,  be  is  believed  to  have  acted  a traitorous 
part,  a*  Priatn  would  not  listen  to  any  conditions  of 
peace  for  which  An  tenor  was  solicitous.  When  the 
city  was  captured,  it  is  certain  the  Greeks  spared  and 
protected  Anti  nor;  but  Liv~v  and  others,  consider 
this  kindness  as  refilling  solely  from  their  ri collection 
of  his  former  hospitality.  The  prejudices  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  remained,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
Troas,  and  the  Heneti,  who  were  forming  a new  settle- 
ment, chose  him  for  their  king.  Having  gone  tip  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  they  landed  among  the  Euganci,  whom 
they  expelled,  and  settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  in 
their  territory.  The  town  which  the  refugees  built  was 
called  Troy.  Antenor  had  several  sons,  some  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Phrygia,  till  driven  out  by 
Hectors  sons. 

Hub  was  successor  to  his  father  Tros,  and  reigned 
forty  years.  He  pursued  the  war  against  Tantalus  with 
such  rigour,  that  he  eventually  dispossessed  him  of  his 
kingdom,  and  annexed  it  to  Phrygia.  Hub  has  the  cha- 
racter of  u good  prince,  having  applied  himself  to  the 
framing  of  useful  laws,  and  the  construction  of  stately 
edifices.  On  one  occasion  he  rescued  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  Pallas,  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  lighiniuc ; but  he  lost  his  sight  by  his  zeal,  which 
was  afterwards  happily  restored. 

Ilus  left  two  sons,  Tithonus,  who,  at  his  father** 
death,  was  employed  in  foreign  wars,  and  Laomedon, 
who  assumed  the  government.  He  built  the  citadel  of 
Troy  by  means  of  the  treasures  lodged  in  the  temples  of 
Neptune  and  Apollo.  Hence  he  was  said  to  have  been 
aided  by  those  deities.  Several  inundations  and  a 
plague  occurred  in  his  time,  which  were  considered  as 
the  effects  of  Neptune's  and  Apollo’s  anger  on  account 
of  the  profanation  of  their  temples.  Having  treated 
Ja&on  and  the  Argonauts  in  an  inhospitable  manner, 
Hercules  afterwards  returned  and  plundered  the  city. 
In  this  war  Hercules  slew  Laomedon ; and  at  last  all 
his  five  sons,  excepting  Priam. 

PodarccB,  the  only  survivor,  has  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Priam  from  a Greek  term,  signifying  to  ran- 
som,  a*  he  had  been  ransomed,  together  with  nis  sister 
Hesioue,  from  the  captivity  of  Hercules,  and  restored 
to  his  ancestral  throne.  He  began  his  reign  by  build- 
ing a wall  round  the  city  of  Trov,  and  afterwards  he 
constructed  towers,  castles,  aqueducts,  and  other  works 
of  public  utility.  Most  of  the  neighbouring  states  were 
subjected  to  his  authority,  which  was  acquired  and 
maintained  by  a large  standing  army.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince  that  the  ever-memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojan*  occurred,  the  exploits  of 
which  history  and  poetry  have  celebrated.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  rape  of  Helen,  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam 
by  his  second  wife  Hecuba.  Helen  is  represented  as 
the  most  beatiful  woman  of  Greece,  and  Priam  sup- 
ported his  son  in  an  action  loo  general  at  that  period, 
but  justly  reprobated  by  all  civilized  nations.  She  had 
before  been  seized  by  Theseus,  and  her  father,  as  Thu- 


cydides relates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a MUU*, 
similar  disaster,  induced  her  suitors,  who  consisted  of'W'v~< 
the  most  eminent  princes  of  Greece,  to  lake  an  oath 
to  rescue  her  incase  of  her  being  taken  from  Mcnelaus, 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  This  occasioned  the  com- 
bination which  existed  in  her  favour,  in  which  Aga- 
memnon, the  brother  of  the  injured  husband,  united  ; 
and  in  a general  assembly,  war  was  resolved  upon 
against  Troy,  and  Agamemnon  appointed  commander 
in  chief.  According  to  the  best  historians,  the  Greek* 
employed  at  least  a thousand  ships  in  this  contest,*  and 
the  average  amount  of  men  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
eighty  to  eighty- five  to  each  ship  ; which  does  not  seem 
very  great,  considering  the  extent  of  Uie  confederacy; 
but  Thucydides  remarks,  that  they  were  apprehensive 
of  being  distressed  for  provisions.  Troy,  however, 
proved  no  easy  conquest,  but  resisted  the  assailants 
during  no  less  a period  than  ten  years ; but  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia  Minor  espoused  their  quarrel.  Aware  of 
the  opposition  they  were  likely  to  encounter,  the  Gfeeks 
began  their  operations  by  attempting  to  negociate  for 
the  restoration  of  Helen,  and  the  treasures  which  Paris 
had  carried  off  with  her;  but  Meuelaus  and  Ulysses, 
the  ambassadors,  returned  without  accomplishing  their 
mission. 

It  is  related  by  Herodotus,  from  an  Egyptian  tradi- 
tion, that  Paris,  wheu  reluming  with  Helen,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  landed 
on  the  Canopian  side  of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the  slaves 
fled  for  refuge  to  a temple  of  Hercules,  and  reported 
their  master’s  conduct  to  Thoms,  the  governor  of  the 
proviuce,  who  reported  the  tale  to  Proteus,  the  reigning 
monarch.  He  immediately  resolved  on  detaining  Helen 
and  the  treasures,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them,  and 
ordered  Paris  to  quit  the  country  in  three  days.  Hence 
when  the  Greeks  sent  to  demand  Helen  and  the  trea- 
sure* in  question,  the  Trojans  are  said  to  have  replied, 
that  neither  were  in  their  possession,  but  in  the  power 
of  Proteus.  This  reply  was  looked  upon  as  an  evasion  ; 
but  when  the  city  was  reduced,  the  Trojans  persisting 
in  their  former  assertion,  Mendius  went  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  regained  his  wife. 

The  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  Trojan  war  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  in  pillaging  the  coasts,  and 
reducing  the  islands  or  cities  that  were  in  the  opposite 
interest;  but  at  length  they  united  in  one  compwot 
body  and  approached  the  city.  Soon  after  this  invest- 
ment, a plague  broke  out  in  the  camp,  occasioned  by 
their  being  in  the  midst  of  fen*  and  marshes,  and  be- 
neath a burning  sun.  This  was  followed  by  a quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  die  latter  of  whom 
withdrew  with  his  force*  to  the  ships  : in  the  interval 
several  severe  battle*  were  fought.  Patroclus  was 
slain  by  Hector;  but  Hector  himself  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  who  returned  to  the  war.  Achilles 
was,  in  his  turn,  fatally  wounded  with  an  arrow,  shot 
by  PariB.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  in  the  night ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  by  assault  or  treachery. 

The  poets  say  it  was  accomplished  by  the  stratagem  or 
a wooden  horse,  crowded  with  soldiers,  which  has  been 
thought  to  signify  that  the  Greeks  entered  by  the  Seaman 
gate,  over  which  the  statue  of  a horse  was  placed ; 
other*  are  more  disposed  to  interpret  it  literally,  and  to 
give  the  Greeks  credit  for  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

* Homer  enumerates  11*6 ; Tliucjdkle*  culcirtatr*  Uwm  **  1*W>. 
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Biography.  Their  success  was  dishonourably  employed  in  the  prac- 
lice  of  innumerable  cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  The  date  generally 
assigned  to  this  transaction  is  a.  c.  1 184.  Such  of  the 
Trojans  as  escaped  settled  in  different  countries. 
./Eneas  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Alba.  Hie  Roman  emperors  boasted  of 
their  descent  from  this  illustrious  personage.  A degree 
of  doubt,  however,  exists  upon  this  point ; and  by  some 
authors  .Eneas  is  represented  as  having  collected  his 
dispersed  countrymen,  and  rebuilt  the  city,  over  which 
his  descendants  presided.  Others  affirm,  and  with 
greater  probability,  that  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians 
became  possessed  of  the  ruined  territory,  and  imparted 
the  name  of  Phrygia  toTroas. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  we  subjoin  a general  geo- 
graphical statement,  which  may  be  useful  in  guiding 
the  researches  of  the  reader  into  the  labyrinths  of  an- 
cient history. 

Asi  a.  in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts,  was  very  little 
the  field  of  those  transactions  which  moat  astonish  and 
interest  us  in  former  times.  To  the  north,  are  Asiatic 
Surmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  corresponding  with  Tar- 
tan’. Sannatia  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Tanias  and 
the  Volga.  Scythia  is  divided  into  two  parts : the  one 
on  this  side,  the  other  beyond  mount  Imaus.  The 
easternmost  parts  are,  Scrica , Cathay,  Sinarum  regio, 
China,  and  India . The  latter  was  divided  into  India  on 
this  side  the  Ganges,  now  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul : and  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

Inc  Greater  Asia  commences  at  the  Indus;  of 
which  the  chief  provinces  are  Gcdrosia,  Carmania, 
Arachosiu,  Drangiania,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia. 

Asia  between  Pox  to*  Evxikus  and  the  Cas- 
pian contains  four  provinces — Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania, 
and  the  Greater  Armenia;  and  is  separated  from  the 
Lesser,  by  the  Euphrates ; from  Mesopotamia,  by  Mount 
Taurus ; and  from  Assyria,  by  Mount  Niphates. 

Asia  Minor  comprises  several  divisions. 

1.  Northward,  on  the  shore  ofPontus  Euxinus;  Pon- 
tus  under  three  names,  having  the  cities  of  Trapezus 
and  Thcmiscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodoon,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Amazons. — Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia , 
whose  cities  are  Nicia,  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  Chalcedon, 
and  Heraclea. 

2.  Westward,  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea : the 


Leaser  Mytia,  containing  Cyzictts,  Lampsacus,  Parium,  m«Im 
Abydos,  Dardanum,  Sigmum,  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers  are  the  Ar&epe,  the 
Granicus,nnd  theSimois.  Mount  Ida.  This  region  is 
also  called  Phrygia  Minor,  comprising  Troas.— The 
Greater  Mysia,  containing  Anlandros,  Trnjunopolis, 
Adrarayttium,  Pngsmns.  Leshas  is  an  island  opposite 
to  Mysia,  having  the  cities  Methymna  and  Mitylene. 
JEolia,  having  Elea,  Cuma,  and  Phoccea.  Ionia,  Smyrna, 
Clazomeme,  Tecs,  Lcbedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene, 
Miletus.  Caria , Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnemtf,  Ala- 
banda;  the  river  Msrander.  Doris,  Halicarnassus, 
Cnidns.  China,  Samos,  Patinos, Cos,  are  opposite;  and 
more  to  the  south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward  along  the  Mediterranean — I.ycia,  of 
which  the  cities  arc  Telmessus  and  Patara;  the  chief 
river,  Xanthus.  Hence  begins  Mount  Taurus.  Pam- 
phytia , having  Perga,  Aspendu*.  and  Sida,  as  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Cilicia,  containing  Sclycia,  Coryctum, 
Tarsus  on  the  river  Cydnus.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is 
opposite  to  Cilicia,  whose  chief  cities  are  Salami?,  Ama- 
tuus,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates — Tlie  Lesser  Anne- 
nia,  containing  Comana,  Arabyza,  Melitene,  and  Sarnia; 
and  the  river  Melas. 

5.  Inland; — Cappadocia,  whose  cities  are  Neoctesa- 
rea,  Comana  Pontica,  Sebastia.  ScbastopoJis,  Diocsesa- 
rea,  Ciesarea  or  Mazaca,  and  Tyana.  I.ycaama  and 
Isauria,  containing  Iconium,  lsauria. — Pitidta,  having 
Selucin  and  Antiochia. — Lydia,  whose  cities  art?  Thya- 
tira,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia;  the  rivers  Casyilrus 
and  Hermus,  which  receives  the  Pactolus.  Mounts 
Sipylus  and  Tmolus.  Phrygia  Major,  containing  Syu- 
nada  and  Apnmia. 

Syria,  now  Svria  or  the  East.  This  comprises 
the  provinces  of  Palestine,  containing  the  chief  cities  of 
Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Caesarea  Palestina ; and  the 
river  Jordan.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  Canaan , 
which  includes  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azotus, 
Accaron,  and  Gath. 

Phemicia , having  Ptolcmais,  Tyre,  .Sidon,  and  Bery- 
tus  ; and  the  mountains  ofLibanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena,  of  which  the 
cities  arc  Antioefiia,  Apamia,  Laodieea,  and  Seleucia. 

Comogena,  containing  Samosatn. 

Cielotyria,  whose  eitics  are  Zeugma,  Thapsacus, 
Palmyra,  and  Damascus. 

Arabia  Petri:.  Its  cities  are  Patra  and  Boslra. 
Mount  Casius.  Deserta.  Felix. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A SYNOPTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  JEWISH  ECONOMY. 


DISSERTATION  I. 

X ATI' HE  AX D DESIGN  OP  THE  JEWISH  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL. 


IlUiury.  There  is  ho  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  Jewish 
economy  does  not  present  something  worthy  of  par- 
Genenl  ot»-  ticular  attention.  In  all  respects  it  is  unique  and  won- 
srrvationj.  derful,  furnishing  ample  materials  of  reflection,  both  for 
the  devout  and  for  the  philosophic  observer  : exhibiting 
to  the  one  the  veiled  magnificence  of  an  ever-present 
Deity,  and  to  the  other  a singular  combination  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  elements  of  mankind.  The 
arrangements  of  that  economy,  as  a system  of  holy 
legislation,  and  its  events,  as  a dispensation  of  omnipo- 
tent providence,  impress  upon  it  a character  of  novelty, 
of  strangeness,  and  of  singular  importance.  It  supplies 
a chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  can  never 
be  read  without  a feeling,  in  which  astonishment  and 
adrutration  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  ; nor  without 
suggesting  motives,  and  principles,  and  considerations 
essentially  beneficial  in  their  tendency  to  every  con- 
templative mind. 

Tne  volume  which  contains  the  circumstances  of  this 
extraordinary  period,  has  impressed  upon  it  an  equal 
peculiarity  and  uniqueness.  It  is  not  a fable,  “cun- 
ningly devised"  for  the  puqtose  of  entertaining  the 
reader,  by  conducting  him  into  a maze  of  mystery, — 
although  the  fuels  recorded  are  so  curious  and  so  in- 
teresting. as  to  possess  all  the  sedurement,  without  the 
fallacy  of  fiction ; — it  is  not  mere  hi* lory,  allied  in  quality 
and  design  to  other  records  of  time  gone  by,  and  framed 
to  store  the  inquisitive  mind  with  the  transactions  of 
dubious  Origin,  or  mixed  character,  which  have  agitated 
the  oast  population  of  this  our  globe, — although  it  has 
all  tne  reality,  and  more  than  the  common  reality  of 
such  documents,  but  without  the  dross  of  error,  the 
colouriugs  of  deceptive  fancy,  or  the  misrepresentations 
of  prejudice; — it  is,  in  truth,  a revelation,  comprising  in 
that  term  not  only  what  is  real  ami  what  is  historic, 
but  what  is  divine:  so  that  the  pen  of  inspiration  alone 
could  have  written  what  it  contains,  because,  in  its  de- 
tails and  developments,  the  searcher  of  heart*  is  to  be 
icon  no  less  than  the  recorder  of  facts.  It  is  uot  in  man 
to  ascertain  the  secret  principles  of  conduct,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  fountuin  of  thought,  ami  the  spring  of  action, 
to  lay  open  the  bosom  aud  to  give  permanency  to  the 
fleetingimages  of  the  inmost  soul;— as  well  might  he  hope 
to  anest  the  shadows  that  fly  across  the  plain  in  their 
course,  or  to  detect  the  mysteries  of  the  unattainable 
heights,  or  unsearchable  depths  of  creation;  but  the 
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volume  which  exhibits  and  exposes,  with  infallible  pre-  Jewbb 
cisiou,  oil  these  secrets,  approves  itself  as  originating  in  Economy. 
a super-human  source  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  read  its 
very  earliest  page,  without  finding  oneself  carried  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  ordinary  history,  and  common 
observation. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  general  nature  of  that  economy,  Doctrine  of 
the  circumstances  of  which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  • Fro?i- 
Pcntateuchal  history,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  dr.nP*f*tE‘ 
place,  that  nothing  could  be  belter  calculated,  or  more  1 
evidently  designed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Providence; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  important  than,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  world,  to  impress  degenerate  and 
unthinking  man  with  this  sentiment. 

In  the  life  of  Moses,  we  have  already  remarked  that 
his  conduct  as  a leader  of  the  Israelites  must  be  viewed 
not  merely  as  singular,  but  as  injudicious,  nay,  as  ab- 
solutely wild  aud  frantic  upon  any  other  supposition 
than  that  of  his  being  guided  by  a divine  impulse; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  credibility  of  the  common 
events  of  the  Jewish  history  is  essentially  confirmed  by 
those  of  a miraculous  nature.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  inadequacy  of  all  human  power 
to  accomplish,  independently  of  a divine  interposition, 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  settlement  of  that  illustrious 
people  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  want  of  military 
skill  aud  military  fame  in  their  leader,  the  opposition 
of  the  government  of  Egypt  to  his  projects,  aud  the 
impediments  which  presented  themselves  at  every  step 
of  his  progress,  justify  the  assumption  that  these 
events  could  not  have  resulted  from  unassisted  human 
agency.  If  the  narrative  be  considered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  the  leading  facta  not  miracu- 
lous, which  form  the  basis  of  the  history,  from  the 
miraculous,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  no  providential 
interference  becomes  at  once  strikingly  apparent. 

Otherwise,  their  existence  in  the  w ilderness  during  forty 
years  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  rational  prin- 
ciples ; nor  can  it  be  imagined  by  what  means  they 
could  have  been  restrained  from  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  their  leader,  aud  from  taking  the  resolu- 
tion of  either  returning  to  Egypt,  or  invading  Canaan. 

Human  passions  were  evidently  held  by  the  grasp  of 
some  mighty  hand,  and  all  their  affairs  guided  irre- 
sistibly by  an  omnipotent  arm. 
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Hiiuirr.  Hence,  therefore,  we  derive  oor  first  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Jewish 
economy ; as  tending  to  establish  upon  a basis  of  in- 
con  testible  facts  the  doctrine  of'  a pnnidmtc.  This  sen- 
timent is  indeed  corroborated  by  every  page  of  the. 
■acred  volume, which  constitutes,  as  a whole,  one  grand 
argument  in  its  favour.  All  the  prophecies  in  connec- 
tion with  their  corresponding  events -“all  the  miracles 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  afterwards  of  the  Christian 
age — the  well-attested  histories  of  the  visits  of  holy 
angels  to  this  lower  world — the  remarkable  incidents  re- 
lated in  the  lives  of  surhinon  as  Abraham,  Joseph,  David, 
Daniel,  and  others— the  record  of  Divine  interferences 
in  the  Isrnclitish  affairs — the  entire  train  of  events 
which  were  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
* and  linked  together  by  a supernatural  concatenation, 

concur  to  establish  this  doctrine. 

It  has  been  sometimes  pleaded  as  an  objection,  that 
this  earth,  with  all  its  interests,  however  diversified  and 
vast  they  may  appear  in  our  apprehensions,  are  too 
insignificant  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  God  of  the 
universe.  Such  a notion  would,  in  fact,  restrict  the 
Deity  absolutely  to  himself,  and  consequently  make 
him  finite.  For  if  he  totally  abandon  this  earth  on 
account  of  its  insignificance,  a similar  reason  inay  be 
assigned  for  his  abandoning  other  worlds  of  inferior  or 
even  of  greater  magnitude,  till  it  would  appear  that 
every  part  of  the  universe  in  succession  might  be  for- 
saken, and  that  God  would  exist  as  an  independent, 
indeed,  but  a limited  intelligence.  Many  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  adopted  this  rash  sentiment  respecting 
the  insignificance  of  the  world,  as  a reason  why  it 
could  not  be  regarded  with  any  constant  or  minute 
concern  bv  its  original  framer.  But  whatever  the  dic- 
tates of  an  imperfect  philosophy,  or  whatever  the 
doubts  of  uninstnicted  reason,  the  conduct  of  God  to 
ancient  Israel  furnishes  to  all  generations  an  incon- 
tcslibln  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  superintendence 
of  human  affairs,  and  especially  of  the  deep  and  su- 
perior interest  he  takes  in  whatever  is  connected  with 
the  concerns  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  or  tends  even 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  affect  the  welfare  of  his 
church. 

Asti-Poly-  2.  A second  great  design  of  the  Jewish  economy  was 
ihcistic  Anti-Polytheistic  principles,  in  opposition  to 

1 ' those  which  were  generally  prevalent  among  the  na- 

tions. The  idea  of  God,  as  a Spiritual  Intelligence, 
seems  too  simple  and  sublime  for  a creature  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  bis  senses,  and  whose  grovelling 
perceptions  have  no  aptitude  for  retaining  that  grand 
elementary  doctrine.  At  a very  early  period,  therefore, 
the  strangest  misconceptions  had  arisen  respecting  this 
being,  and  the  primitive  faith  was  perverted  and  de- 
, graded  by  a thousand  mythological  and  idolatrous  in- 
ventions. Dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  and 
the  other  luminaries  of  the  firmament,  men  regarded 
them  at  first,  perhaps,  as  the  residences  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Divinity;  but,  certainly,  afterwards,  ns 
themselves  animated  by  distinct  and  independent 
spirits,  and  fit  objects  of  religious  adoration.  Pillars 
and  statues  were  erected  to  them,  till  these  pillars  and 
statues  themselves  became  the  objects  of  a senseless 
worship  : and  at  length  fire,  air,  light,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  nature,  were  viewed  with  the  same 
reverential  regards.  So  degraded  was  man,  that  ma- 
lignant principles,  imaginary  furies,  and  even  venomous 


reptiles  and  destructive  animals,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
were  honoured,  from  a sense  of  fear;  and  superstition,  Economy, 
idolatry,  and  sorcery,  united,,  to  bind  in  their  s rvile 
chains  the  intellects  of  mankind.  These  absurdities 
soon  spread  to  the  widest  extent ; so  that  previous  to 
the  mission  of  Moses  they  had  infected  every  part  of 
the  world  ; and  it  is  obvious,  no  ordinary  means  could 
have  been  efficacious  in  extirpating  from  the  human 
breast  the  gross  errors  which  it  had  so  long  and  so 
deeply  cherished.  In  addition  to  the  prejudices  of 
common  minds,  the  system  of  paganism  was  defended 
by  kings  and  legislators, ’who  used  it  as  an  engine  of 
government,  to  extend  their  influence  and  sustain  their 
dignity.  To  the  populace  it  was  ever  dear,  on  account 
of  the  unbridled  licentiousness  it  sanctioned,  and  the 
gratification  which  its  shows,  festivals,  temples,  and 
services  afforded  to  every  vitiated  passion.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a system  which  proved  the  fruitful  source  of 
every  crime,  domestic  and  public ; and  human  happi- 
ness, no  less  than  human  reason,  bled  a victim  on  its 
altars. 

To  counteract,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  Poly- 
theism, and  to  assert  his  own  divine  prerogatives,  was 
worthy  of  the  supreme  legislator;  who,  in  introducing 
a new  and  just  principle  of  worship,  and  in  adopting 
extraordinary  measures  to  maintain  it,  consulted  at 
once  his  own  glory  and  the  real  interests  of  the  human 
race.  The  great  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  code, 
the  primary  and  fundamental  truth  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  of  the  Mosaic  economy  was  reared, 
may  be  found  in  the  declaration  “ Hear,  O Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.’  (Dent.  vi.  4.)  In  oppo- 
sition. as  we  have  once  before  observed  ( Life  of  Moses), 
to  the  Polytheistic  inventions  of  surrounding  nations, 

Moses  at  once  asserted  the  worship  of  one  God.  as  the 
cmtral  truth,  in  intimate  association  with  which  every 
other  doctrine,  every  service,  and  every  enactment, 
were  arranged.  This  was  the  doctrine  which  he  repre- 
sented as  “ dropping  like  the  rain,  and  distilling  as  the 
dew ; as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass" — salutary  and  beneficial ; 
the  influence  of  which,  wherever  propagated,  must 
diffuse  a beauty  over  the  face  of  degenerated  human 
nature,  and  supersede  the  corrupt  principles  that 
have  obtained  so  lamentable  an  ascendancy  in  the 
world.  It  was  of  incalculable  importance  that  this 
truth  should  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  wayward  mind  of 
Israel ; for  while  they  were  so  slow  to  learn,  and  so 
ready  to  forget  it,  the  true  religion,  of  which  they  were 
the  depositories,  could  only  be  maintained  by  assigning 
it  a just  pre-eminence  in  their  belief  and  practice.  It 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  as  the  sheet  anchor;  if  we  let  it 
go.  or  break  away  from  it,  all  is  lost ; an  inevitable 
shipwreck  of  faith  succeeds,  and  the  mind  of  man  is 
drifted  into  a vast  and  shoreless  ocean  of  speculation, 
without  a guiding  star.  Whatever  system  l»c  adopted, 
it  must  be  essentially  wrong,  without  this  principle, 
however  plausible  in  appearance,  or  however  supported 
by  authority  ; and  to  this  simple  and  elementary  senti- 
ment man  must  be  conducted,  in  order  that  the  book 
of  his  religious  knowledge  may  be  cleared  from  the 
innumerable  errors  that  weakness  and  wickedness  have 
inserted  in  it,  and  that  the  spring  of  action  may  be 
purified  from  the  defilements  of  misconception,  preju- 
dice, and  folly. 

The  character  hy  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  distin- 
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guished  from  every  oilier  intelligence,  i*  that  of  self-exist- 
ence; and  this  is  inculcated  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
upon  Moses  at  his  first  interview  with  God,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  great  work.  “ Thou  shalt  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.” 
The  superstitions  which  had  arisen  in  that  dark  period 
from  the  invention  of  different  names,  was  counteracted 
at  once  by  this  declaration,  anti  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  self-existent  and  immutable  Jehovah,  clearly  esta- 
blished. And  to  accommodate  more  perfectly  the  in- 
structions to  be  communicated  to  the  people*  of  Israel  in 
religion,  to  their  capacities  and  feelings,  other  epithets 
are  added,  “ the  Lord  God  of  your  fathets,”  “ the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  ami  the  God  of 
Jacob,”  which  was  to  be  the  divine  “ memorial  unto  all 
generations."  This  intimation  .was  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  governor  of  the  universe  in  the  most  attractive 
form,  to  fix  upon  their  minds  a most  interesting  im- 
pression of  his  paternal  character,  and  of  his  deep  anil 
invariable  interest  in  all  their  concerns,  and  to  emanci- 
pate them  from  the  slavish  principles  of  an  idolatrous 
W'orship,  which  had  placed  unrounding  nations  under 
the  protection  of  tutelary  divinities.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  a series  of  acute  reasoning,  that  the 
doctrine  of  self-existence  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  other 
representation  of  the  true  God,  and  that  it  is  the 
source  whence  may  be  deduced  all  the  divine  attributes. 

Closely  and  essentially  connected  with  this  view  of 
God,  and  therefore  perpetually  inculcated  upon  the 
Israelites  by  their  great  legislator,  is  the  unity  of  God, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  atheistic  has 
always  been  far  less  prevalent  than  the  polytheistic 
notion ; and  the  chief  danger  to  which  the  chosen 
people  were  exposed,  did  not  so  much  arise  from  the 
probability  of  their  being  induced  to  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  as  from  their  associating  in  lm  worship  oilier  and 
inferior  objects  of  adoration,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
co-operate  in  the  guidance  of  human  affairs.  The 
hazard  was,  and  ever  since  has  continued  to  be,  not  so 
much  the  subversion  as  the  corruption  of  religion  ; and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  unhallowed  mixture  of  poly- 
theism with  the  genuine  faith,  Moses  continually  repeats 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  with  all  that  solicitude 
which  we  may  imagine  to  spring  from  the  two-fold  con- 
\iction  of  the  importance  of  the  sentiment,  and  the 
danger  lest  hi*  people  should  be  seduced  into  it  by  the 
force  cf  idolatrous  example,  or  their  inveterate  propen- 
sities to  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  over  and  over  again  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  similar  to  the  following : “ Know 
therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  he  i*  God,  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else and  the  most  solemn 
interdictions  are  connected  with  these  and  other  in- 
structions of  the  same  nature — “ Thou  shall  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his 
name.  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the  gods 
of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you  ; (for  the  Lord 
thy  god  is  a jealous  God  among  you)  lest  the  auger  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee,  and  destroy 
thee  from  off  the  face  of  ihe  earth."  (Dcut.  vi.) 

3.  The  Jewish  economy  was  the  means  of  introducing 
a system  of  morality  winch,  while  it  furnished  a strikiug 
contrast  to  the  irregularities  of  other  nations,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  complete  discovery  of  the  extent 
ol'  our  obligation*  by  the  great  teacher  of  iho  Christian 
dispensation.  The  ten  commandments  comprehend 


an  important  summary  of  moral  duty,  such  as  no  other  Jewish 
system  of  legislation  include,  and  such  as  was  highly 
calculated,  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion  amongst  man- ' 
kind,  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  wickedness  and 
purify  the  earth  from  its  corruptions.  The  first  table 
requires  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living  anti  true 
God  as  supreme  over  all  the  creation,  and  the  source  of 
every  blessing,  and  interdicts  every  species  of  idolatrous 
adoration,  as  inconsistent  with  his  unity  and  his  per- 
fections. It  inculcate*  inward  as  well  as  outward 
worship,  the  regard  of  a sabbath,  and  the  obligation 
of  oaths.  The  second  table  specifies  and  enjoins  our 
social  duties,  including  the  intercourse  both  of  domestic 
and  public  life ; our  circumstances  as  men  and  as 
citizens. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mankind,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  devoid  of  u revelation,  have  com- 
mitted the  grossest  mistake*  on  the  subject  of  moral 
obligation,  and  that  especially  at  the  period,  and  among 
the  nations  in  question,  they  were  sunk  into  the  utmost 
state  of  degeneracy.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a vice  which  even  grave  and  reputedly  wise  legislators 
have  not  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  Theft,  rapine, 
adultery,  and  every  species  of  impurity,  even  the  most 
uuuatural  crimes  have  been  allowed,  as  well  a*  all  the 
ferocious  and  revengeful  passions  of  human  nature; 
children  were  exposed  by  their  parents,  to  perish,  on 
account  of  some  natural  deformity  or  defect,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  and  even  human  victims  were  often  led 
to  the  accursed  altar  of  their  gods.  The  master  sacri- 
ficed the  slave,  the  conqueror  the  captive,  the  parent 
the  child,  and  this  under  the  sanction  of  law,  and  the 
prescription  of  philosophy  (i  falsely  so  called."  The 
propagation,  therefore,  of  a code  like  that  of  the  Deca- 
logue amongst  die  Israelites,  was  of  pre-eminent 
importance,  to  counteract  their  propensity  to  imitate 
the  vicious  conduct  of  others,  and  to  comply  with  the 
suggestions  of  a perverted  and  debased  reason ; and 
particularly  so  when  it  i*  recollected  that  the  Mosaic 
law,  being  probably  the  first  ever  given  to  any  nation, 
must  have  been  known  in  tho*e  countries  whence  the 
most  ancient  legislators  and  sages  derived  their  systems. 

The  effect  consequently  mutt  have  been  considerable 
in  regulating  the  opinion*  and  practice*  of  mankind. 

The  Decalogue  was  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  by 
the  Supreme  Being  himself,  in  the  most  awful  and  im- 
pressive mariner,  and  it  enjoined  those  great  principles 
which  were  at  once  simple  iu  their  enunciation,  and 
comprehensive  in  their  character,  conducive  alike  to  the 
glory  of  tbe  legislator,  and  the  felicity  of  the  people 
whom  they  ^specially  concerned.  Upon  the  ba»i*  so 
broadly  laid  by  this  communication,  the  superstructure 
of  all  morality  and  religion  was  reared,  and  every  in- 
junction secures  the  highest  interests  of  both.  Ou  the 
two  commandments,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  depend  all  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and 
every  future  enactment  is  in  fact  no  other  than  an  illus- 
tration und  enforcement  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  • 

these  great  first  principle*  of  human  conduct ; for  every 
one  requires  the  separate  or  combined  exercise  of  a 
warm  devotion,  and  an  expansive  benevolence. 

4.  The  system  of  Judaism  was  not  confined  in  it*  Dr»Ln  to 
effects  to  the  siogle  nation  among  whom  it  was  origi- 
finally  propagated;  but  was  intended*,  through  their  *b*«®*M- 
instrumentality,  to  entigkitn  the  vorld.  It  furnished  the 
clearest  evidences  of  the  existence  and  of  the  attributes 
3 l 2 
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Mistwrr.  of  the  true  God,  not  only  to  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven,  but  to  all  the 
other  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  who 
nevertheless  shared  in  the  remarkable  adventures,  or 
heard  of  the  singular  exploits  of  the  Israetigh  com- 
munity ; “ amongst  whom,"  as  Dr.  Graves  well  remurks, 
“ were  the  Egyptians  the  wisest,  the  Cnn&anitcs  the 
most  warlike,  and  the  Phoenicians  the  most  commercial 
nations  of  remote  antiquity : and  afterwards,  the  four 
great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  Greece  ami  Koine, 
which  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized 
world.  So  that  whatever  knowledge  of  true  religion 
was  preserved  amongst  mankind,  was  in  all  probability 
principally  derived  from  this  source,  or  at  least  was 
* from  thence  materially  extended  and  improved.’* 

The  Jewish  legislator  frequently  appeals  to  the  won- 
der* wrought  by  omnipotence  on  behalf  of  his  nation, 
and  represents  their  evident  superiority  to  every  other 
people,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  they  ex- 
clusively possessed  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  even  distinctly  declared  in  the  law,  as 
one  express  design  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in 
other  countries,  and  the  motive  by  which  infinite  wis- 
dom was  influenced  in  its  dispensations.  Thus  an 
appeal  is  made  with  regard  to  Pharaoh—"  In  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I raised  thee  up  to  shew  in 
thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  /«•  declared 
throughout  all  the  cur/4:”  and  this  declaration  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
Providence  to  Israel  — all  wear  this  inscription  upon 
their  front— all  evince  the  same  miraculous  guidance— 
and  alt  tended  to  impress  the  world  with  the  same  sa- 
lutary surprize  and  fear.  To  this  principle  Moses  refers 
io  very  striking  term*  in  tine  following  passage,  in 
which  lm  represents  the  prosperity  which  should  re- 
ward the  obedience  of  Israel,  and  the  calamities  which 
should  attach  inevitably  to  their  rebellion,  as  attracting 
the  attention  of  other  people  to  the  greatness  of  Je- 
hovah. “ The  lx>rd  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  people 
unto  himself,  as  lie  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  shall 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
walk  in  his  ways.  And  all  the  people  of  the  earth  shall 
see  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; and 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes  which  I command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these 
curse«  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee.’*  “ So 
that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children,  that  shall 
rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger  thatr  shall  come 
from  a far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues 
of  that  land,  and  the  sickness  which  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  it;  even  all  nations  iJihII  say,  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  ? what  mcaueth 
the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ? Then  men  shall  say. 
Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Ixird 
God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  witli  them  when 
he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt." 

These  passages  arc,  it  must  be  admitted,  remark- 
aide,  and  prove  (as  well  ns  others  that  might  he  ad- 
duced) the  regard  of  the  Supreme  disposer  of  events, 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  to  what  “ all  the 
people  of  the  earth"  should  “ see,”  and  to  what  all 
the  nations”  should  “ toy,9  that  is,  to  the  effect  which 
his  dispensations  to  the  people  of  Israel  should  pro- 


duce upon  other  nations  In  their  vicinity,  or  to  whom 
the  report  of  these  proceedings  should  extend  through  Economy, 
a distant  futurity:  and  accordingly  the  Mosaic  Scrip- 
turcs  relate  several  instances  of  the  impression  which 
was  actually  made  by  the  divine  miracles.  The  Egyp- 
tian magicians  acknowledged  the  finger  of  God.  The  • 

servants  of  Pharaoh  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his 
ptTsistmicc  and  obduracy,  notwithstanding  the  plagues 
which  were  brought  upon  the  country ; and,  at  a sub- 
sequent period?  some  of  the  Canaamtish  nations  hav- 
ing heard  of  what  the  God  of  Israel  had  done,  were 
terrified  and  confused  at  the  approach  of  the  people  to 
their  border*.  They  particularly  mention  the  signal 
miracle  of  guiding  the  Israelites  through  the  lied  sea, 
and  the  defeats  of  the  Amoritish  monarchs : and  long 
after  ihe  Philistines  exclaim,  “ Woe  unto  us,  who  shall 
deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods*?  These 
are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptian*  with  all  the 
plagues  in  the  wilderness.”  Afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  his  fame  “ in  all  nations  round  about,” 
which  attracted  princes  and  people  from  all  quarters  to 
hear  his  wisdom,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
couraged strangers  to  worship  the  true  God,  must  have 
contributed  powerfully  to  circulate  his  religion.  This 
great  purpose,  however,  was  still  more  effected  by  the 
captivity,  which  occasioned  their  dispersion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  illustrious  countries  of  the 
heathen,  wjio  were  by  this  means  excited  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  providence  of  God,  and  to  the  religion 
which  he  had  established  and  supported  by  his  power. 

Daniel  and  his  associates  were  of  eminent  service  in  this 
point  of  view  in  Babylon,  and  the  empire  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Darius;  and  so  effectual  was  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Cyrus,  Unit  he  actively  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  land.  Some 
of  the  most  learned  writers  also  have  shown,  that  the 
principles  of  the  true  religion  were  diffused  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  reve- 
lations among  the  uiicient  Persians,  who  derived  their 
knowledge  originally  from  Abraham,  which  was  ren- 
dered more  complete  and  uncorrupt  by  the  reformation 
of  Zoroaster,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures. 

The  plea  that  the  Mosaic  scheme  could  not  have 
been  divine  because  it  did  not  universally  enlighten  and 
reform  mankind,  is  utterly  nugatory:  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  could  have  been  so  at  that 
period  of  the  world,  or  at  any  period  which  has  yet 
occurred,  by  any  methods  of  divine  government  con- 
sistent with  the  established  course  of  nature  and  the 
moral  agency  of  man.  **  .So  deeply,”  observes  Dr. 

Grave*  (lectures  on  the  Pentateuch),  “ was  mankind 
sunk  in  error  and  ignorance,  in  idolatry  and  all  the 
v;ce»  connected  with  it,  that  any  reformation  of  an 
entire  nation,  and  much  more  of  all  nations,  seems  to 
have  been  totally  impracticable.  If  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  could  not  be  reformed  by  the  wonders  they 
beheld  and  the  chastisements  they  suffered — if  the 
Philistines,  the  Samaritan*,  and  the  Assyrians,  so  long 
witnesses  of  the  divine  providence  ovpr  the  Jews,  con- 
tinued still  idolaters,  it  seems  certain  no  nation  could 
have  been  permanently  and  etclmhefy at tac hed  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  except  by  placing  it  under  a system 
of  miraculous  instruction  and  miraculous  eontroul, 
nearly  or  exactly  similar  to  that  under  which  the  chosen 
people  were  disciplined  and  restrained.  Now  that 
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History.  many  different  nations  should  be  thus  miraculously 
v- disciplined  and  coutrouled,  as  far  as  vre  can  judge, 
could  not  take  place  without  totally  altering  the  entire 
scheme  of  G od's  moral  gora-nment,  oral  utterly  subverting 
the  established  count  of  nature.  And  so  long  as  any 
nations  continued  unenlightened  and  unreformed,  the 
objection  that  the  divine  dispensations  were  partial 
and  confined,  would  stifl  remain.  !s  it  not  then  evi- 
dent that  such  an  objection  rests  on  presumption, 
leads  to  absurdity,  and  would  terminate  in  atheism  V 
Jewish  dls-  />.  The  Jewish  must  be  regarded  as  preparatory  and 
penmtinn.  prrfiguratirr  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Without  ad- 
Snd^nrr^  mittmg  this  sentiment,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
figurative,  to  account  for  many  circnmstances,  or  even  to  render 
intelligible  the  statements  contained  in  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  particular,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presupposes  such  an  idea,  and 
carries  hack  the  mind  to  it  by  plain  and  unequivocal 
representations  of  the  fact.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
*«  rejoiced  to  behold  the  day  of  Christ;’*  and  we  find 
that,  in  the  divine  promises  to  that  illustrious  patriarch, 
such  a blessing  was  included  as  should  not  only  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  his  family  and  nation,  but,  as  it  is 
expressly  said,  to  *4  nil  families  of  the  earth."  His 
faith  is  peculiarly  celebrated  in  not  having  withheld  his 
only  son  from  the  sacrifice,  because  he  beheld  in  the 
figure  the  future  Messiah,  whose  voluntary  sacrifice  and 
triumphant  resurrection  (of  the  latter  of  which  the 
rescue  of  his  son  was  an  emblem)  were  predestined  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  mankind.  These  sentiments 
were  of  course  communicated  to  hts  family,  and  were 
. well  understood  by  the  patriarch,  whose  bright  ex- 
pectations were  sustained  as  they  were  embodied  in 
the  covenant  which  was  so  often  renewed.  The  Jewish 
economy  was,  therefore,  in  reality,  not  exclusive  and 
partial,  since  it  anticipated  and  introduced  another 
dispensation  fraught  with  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
The  purpose  of  providence  to  extend  the  effects  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  ami 
the  remotest  ages  of  time,  is  continually  recognized  in 
the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings.  Jacob  predicts  it 
in  the  coming  Shiloh ; the  inspired  Psalmist  records  it 
in  various  prophetic  intimations  respecting  the  suffer- 
ings. the  exaltation,  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah; 
Isaiah  proclaims  it  in  the  enchanting  lout's  of  his 
heaven-strung  lyre  ; and  “ all  the  prophets  prophesied 
until  John." 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings  on  this  subject,  represents 
in  a detailed  and  argumentative  manner,  in  his  F.pistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  l.evitical  constitution  was  intro- 
ductory to  the  more  spiritual  scheme  of  the  gospel, 
and  expressly  tvpical  of  it — 4‘  a shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,"  which  constituted  the  substance.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  in  fact  ac- 
complish the  design  here  intimated,  “ their  pre-exist- 


ence being  indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish 
reception  of  that  gospel,  and  in  a variety  of  ways  illus-  Kc°'*»n>y. 
trating  its  importance  and  facilitating  its  promulgation.'' 

Had  no  such  religion  or  nation  existed  as  the  Jews,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  whole  world  would  have  sunk 
into  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  into  an  almost  total  igno- 
rance of  thu  first  principles  of  religion ; all  expectations 

of  a future  retribution  would  have  been  iucrcdihle the 

evidence  from  prophecy  would  not  have  existed,  and 
every  appeal  to  miracles  must  have  been  disregarded. 

If  this  state  of  debasement  and  degeneracy  had  taken 
place,  it  is  inconceivable  by  what  means  mankind  could 
at  any  time  have  been  rescued  from  it  without  sub- 
verting the  whole  course  of  nature— no  light  could 
otherwise  have  penetrated  this  palpable  darkness,  and 
no  region  could  have  been  found  in  which  to  build  the 
church  of  God.  The  Jewish  economy  directly  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  such  a scene  of  moral  anarchy, 
and  such  a debasement  of  die  human  character.  It 
furnished  an  asylum  for  the  truths  of  religion  and  the 
principles  of  morals,  where  they  might  take  refuge 
from  the  mighty  tide  of  corruption  that  deluged  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  awuit  a proper  period 
for  going  forth  with  renovated  strength  and  renewed 
and  extended  influence  to  bless  mankind.  Here  all 
the  radical  principles  of  a pure  divinity  were  preserved, 
and  the  contagion  of  vice  was  guarded  against  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  laws,  and  by  manners  grafted  upon 
them  ; and  moreover,  as  possessing  a typical  and  pro- 
figurative  character,  the  contrite  mind  of  the  Jewish 
worshipper  was  perpetually  directed  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  ana  a bright  impression  of  the  reality 
and  glory  of  this  latter  economy  preserved  in  the  me- 
mory and  heart.  The  law  convinced  of  sin,  showed  its 
nature,  proved  its  demerit,  impressed  the  necessity, 
and  in  its  priests  and  ceremonies  pointed  to  the  reality 
of  an  atonement  for  it  in  the  enrl  of  the  world.  Nor 
did  the  Jewish  law  only  prepare  for  the  introduction  of 
the  gixspel  by  its  types  and  prophecies,  and  also  by 
preserving  the  principles  of  sound  theology  and  pure 
morals,  but  by  the  strictness  of  its  moral  prohibitions 
and  its  denunciations  of  divine  displeasure  against 
transgression,  it  exposed  the  secret  guilt  of  man,  prov- 
ing his  depraved  propensity  and  his  utter  demerit; 
and  thus  rendered  unspeakably  acceptable  the  publi- 
cation of  freedom  and  eternal  life  by  the  promised 
Messiah. 

Wc  refer  the  reader  for  a fuller  exposition  of  the 
typical  character  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  our 
former  article  Moses,  under  the  third  division  contained 
in  his  life,  relating  to  the  nature  and  character  of  his 
laws : also  to  Outram  de  Sacrifices ; Fabers  Hone 
Mosaics;  Magee,  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice;  and 
Graves's  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
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DISSERTATION  II. 


M ABKEIH,  CUSTOMS,  ASP  OTUtB  ncVU.ISITIU  OF  TITE  ISRAELITE,. 


History.  In  the  general  term  Israelites,  we  may  be  permitted 
with  an  allowable  anachronism,  to  include  the  patri- 
archal families  from  the  earliest  period*  of  their  history ; 
since,  like  a river  which  ha*  acquired  a new  name  after 
flowing  from  a considerable  distance  to  some  remark- 
able spot,  it  is  nevertheless  essentially  the  same  from 
its  most  insignificant  source,  through  all  its  windings, 
% and  in  every’  degree  of  its  expansion  to  its  issue  in  the 
ocean.  It  will  not  be  expected, being  obviously  incom- 
patible with  our  proportions,  that  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Israelites  as  a people,  should  here  be  minutely 
traced  and  specified  : suffice  it  to  detail  those  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  which  tend  to  exhibit 
their  most  distinguishing  nationalities.  With  this  view 
it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  them  under  certain 
general  divisions,  comprising  their  religion,  their  civil 
polity,  their  domestic  circumstances,  their  distribution 
of  time,  ond  their  ordinary  pursuits. 

Religion.  1.  In  considering  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy 
03  a whole,  the  marked  peculiarity  of  their  religion  has 
of  course  been  especially  noticed  ; but  in  order  to  have 
a more  clear  perception  of  that  peculiarity,  it  seems 
requisite  to  enter  into  somewhat  further  detail,  and  to 
specify  their  more  remarkable  institutions.  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  have  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  arc  in  fact  so  completely  interwoven  with  every 
topic  of  that  gTeat  subject,  w hich  may  either  now,  or 
will  hereafter,  come  under  discussion,  that  no  formal 
enumeration  seeius  to  he  demanded.  They  had  but 
one  divinely  appointed  place  of  public  assembly,  called 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  in  which  all 
the  solemnities  of  their  worship  were  conducted,  and  on 
the  one  altar  of  which  the  appointed  sacrifices  were 
presented  to  the  great  Supreme.  While  this  unity  was 
symbolical  of  that  of  the  object  of  tlicir  adorations,  the 
mairnificence  with  which  it  was  adorned  shadowed 
forth  the  glory  of  his  perfections  as  the  “ king  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible." 

The  temple  itself,  with  the  sacrifices  of  different  kinds 
which  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  will  presently 
come  under  review,  remarking  only  hero  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  victims,  and  the  manner  of  offering  them, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  with  an  authority,  and  accuracy, 
and  punctiliousness,  that  admitted  not  of  the  slightest 
deviation. 

Fi-uta.  Their  three  principal  festivals  were  the  passover,  the 
pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacle* : the  former  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  signal  deliverance  of 
their  nation  from  Egyptian  bondage ; the  second  to 
mark  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  which  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifty  days,  and  the  third  to  record,  and  to 
perpetuate  a lively  recollection  of  their  settlement  in  the 
promised  land,  after  the  inconvenient  me  thod  of  living, 
and  the  toilsome  inarches  and  counter-marches,  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  addicted  iu  the  wilderness.  To 


each  of  these  solemnities  was  assigned,  apparently  jc»uj» 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  period  Economy, 
of  seven  days.  At  these  seasons,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  was  usually  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  from 
every  direction,  all  clad  in  the  attire  of  holiday,  ani- 
mated by  the  pleasing  recollections  of  their  past  his- 
tory, which  the  very  institutions  themselves  were  cal- 
culated to  revive,  and  exhilarated  by  the  sight  of  friends 
and  relatives  convened  for  the  similar  purpose  of  in- 
dulging not  only  an  allowed,  but  even  a prescribed 
ami  commanded  festivity.  These  were  seasons  of  sin- 
gular satisfaction,  deeply  remembered,  often  conversed 
over,  greatly  anticipated,  and  repeatedly  celebrated  in 
the  writings  of  their  inspired  authors — seasons  when 
the  natural  overflowings  of  earthly  affection  blended 
with  the  elevating  delights  of  a heavenly  devotion.  The 
sabbath  was  also  regarded  us  a holy  feast,  and  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  called  the  new  moon,  was 
likewise  so  considered. 

The  Israelites  had  their  fasts  as  well  as  their  festivals,  Fails 
and  these  were  not  only  regular  as  to  the  time  of  their 
observance,  but  assumed  a character  of  singular  hu- 
miliation and  mourning.  The  entire  day  was  in  these 
cases,  spent  in  total  abstinence,  till  the  evening.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  or  feast  of  atonement, 
was  the  only  public  fast-day  appointed  by  the  law;  but 
other*  were  afterwards  introduced,  as  one  in  the  fourth, 
another  in  the  fifth,  aud  a third  in  the  tenth  month.  In 
addition  to  these,  they  observed  fasts  on  occasions  of 
a particular  nature,  or  of  great  importance ; such  as 
seasons  of  national  calamity  or  of  great  private  misfor- 
tune, of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  David.  Fasts  were  also  sometimes  connected 
with  vows,  and  in  their  nuture  wholly  voluntary.  They 
were  peculiarly  strict  and  conscientious  in  all  these 
circumstances,  and  never  permitted  themselves,  under 
any  pretence,  or  by  any  latitude  of  interpretation,  to 
violate  their  sacred  obligations : of  which  the  whole 
volume  of  history  docs  not  contain  a more  striking  il- 
lustration, than  the  often  discussed  tragic  story  of 
Jcpthah’s  vow.  The  public  fasts  were,  like  the  festivals, 
announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  procured 
a general  assembly  of  the  people  in  convenient  places, 
where  the  old  men  usually  delivered  solemn  addresses 
to.  the  people.  At  these  times  they  never  married,  and 
observed  a peculiar  continence. 

Several  classes,  or  onfrrs  of'  religious  persons  among  Cln**e»  of 
the  Israelite*,  demand  to  be  cursorily  noticed.  The  rrligkm* 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  prophets,  a highly  l***'41*' 
gifted  race  of  men,  who  addicted  themselves  to  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  dress,  and  great  austerity  in  their 
mode  of  living.  They  were  ordinarily  clothed  in  hair- 
cloth, or  as  it  is  called,  sackcloth,  a token  of  mourning, 
and  adopted  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  expressing,  in 
a conspicuous  sign,  the  sorrow  of  their  minds  for  the 
transgression*  of  their  countrymen.  Thus  Elijah  is  do- 
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Hbtory.  scribed  as  11  tt  man  clothed  in  a hairy  garment,  and  girt 
with  a girdle  of  leather  about  hi*  loins”  (2  Kings  i.  8); 
and  John  the  Baptist  is  represented  by  the  historian  of 
the  New  Testament  as  having  **  his  raiment  of  camel’s 
hair,  and  a leathern  girdle  about  his  loins”  (Mat.  iii.4). 
The  prophets  appear,  in  general,  to  have  adhered  to 
celibacy,  as  most  compatible  with  their  unsettled  con- 
dition, and  the  spirit  of  self-mortification  which,  at  least, 
adorned,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  required  by  their 
office ; but  instances  are  not  wanting  of  marriage  being 
practised  among  them.  Their  usual  residence  was 
upon  a mountain,  or  in  some  secluded  spot,  although 
nt  times,  and  in  some  places,  they  associated  together 
in  considerable  numbers,  especially  in  seminaries  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  where  the  junior  members 
ofthis  community  rceived  instructions  preparatory  to 
their  more  public  engagements.  They  were  great  stu- 
dents of  the  divine  word,  and  maintained  a constant 
intercourse  with  heaven  by  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
liberties  they  often  practised  in  reproving  the  people, 
and  even  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  for  their  sins, 
and  exhorting  them  to  their  duties,  were  not  only  justi- 
fied by  the’high  office  they  sustained,  but  regarded  with 
much  attention,  and,  therrfore,  received  with  good 
effects  by  those  for  whom  they  were  peculiarly  designed. 
The  truth  of  their  appeals,  united  with  a characteristic 
unceremoniousness  of  manner,  made  the  proudest  and 
most  dignified  delinquents  tremble,  and  feel  “ how 
awful  goodness  is.” 

Naau-hr*.  The  S manta  were  persons  who  took  a particular 
vow  of  abstinence,  and  the  rule  of  the  Rtchabita  was 
founded  upon  it;  whose  author,  the  son  of  R«  chab,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Elisha,  and  interdicted  his  children  from 
the  use  of  wine,  and  from  securing  to  themselves  tem- 
poral possessions.  Hence  they  lived  under  tents,  and 
imitated  the  pastoral  life  of  the  ancient  patriarchal 
families.  After  the  captivity,  we  have  nothing  of  Ihcir 
history.  44  The  term  Nautrifc  signifies  separated,  and 
is  commonly  applied  to  persons  who  make  a vow  to 
live  in  a more  holy  manner  than  others,  either  during  a 
certain  specified  number  of  years,  or  even  after  the 
pledge  is  given,  without  recantation  or  change.  The 
Nazarite  abstained  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  ‘ from  wine  and  strong  drink,’  from  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  and  from  grapes, 
whether  moist  or  dried ; he  was  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  upon  no  pretext  whatever  to  approach  a dead  body, 
though  it  were  to  render  funeral  honours  to  a father  or 
mother.  If,  during  the  period  of  a vow,  the  Nazarite 
neglected  any  of  these  injunctions,  the  whole  ceremony 
was  to  recommence.  The  least  admissible  time  for  this 
consecration  was,  according  to  some  of  the  Jewish 
rabbis,  thirty  days ; and  the  perpetual  Nazarite,  whose 
hair  had  been  allowed  to  grow  for  many  years,  might 
cut  it  once.  At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  term, 
various  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  a particular  enu- 
meration of  which  is  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers.  After  this,  the  priest  shaved  the 
head  of  the  Nazarite,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
burnt  his  hair  on  the  fire  of  live  altar.  If  the  person 
died  previous  to  the  expimtiou  of  his  vow,  his  son  was 
required  to  fulfil  the  time,  and  offer  the  same  sacrifices. 
Perpetual  Nazarite*.  like  Samson,  were  consecrated  by 
their  parents,  blit  there  is  a peculiarity  attaching  to  him 
above  all  others  of  whom  we  read,  being  devoted,  even 
before  his  birth.  Similar  rites  were  observed  among  the 


heathen,  especially  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably  to  be  Ecornwy. 
referred  to  the  Jewish  law.” 

The  Levitcs  constituted  another  remarkable  class  of  Levitcs. 
persons  among  the  Israelites.  They  were  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  formed  a particular  order  distinct 
from  the  other  tribes.  In  addition  to  the  privilege  of 
birth,  they  were,  consecrated  to  their  office  by  certain 
ceremonies,  to  which  Moses  alludes : “ Take  the  Le- 
vitcs from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse 
them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them  to  cleanse 
them : Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them,  and  let 
them  shave  all  their  Hush,  and  let  them  wash  their 
clothes,  and  so  make  themselves  dean.  Then  let  them 
take  a young  bullock  with  his  meat-offering,  even  fine 
Hour  mingled  with  oil,  and  another  young  bullock  shalt 
thou  take  for  a sin-offering.  And  thou  shall  bring  the 
Levites  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  : and 
thou  shall  gather  the  whole  assembly  of  the  children  of 
Israel  together:  Ami  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levitcs 
before  the  Lord:  ami  the  children  of  Israel  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  Levites:  And  Aaron  shall  offer 

the  Levites  before  the  Lord,  for  an  offering  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  And  the  Levitcs  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  heads  of  the  bullocks  : and  thou  shalt  offer  the  one' 
for  a sin-offering,  the  the  other  for  a burnt-offering, 
unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites. 

Ami  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and  before 
his  sons,  and  offer  them  lor  an  offering  unto  the  I.ord. 

Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levitcs  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel : and  the  Invites  shall  be  mine." 

l)awd  established  a new  order  among  (he  Levitcs, 
by  which  some  w«  re  appointed  to  guard  the  gates, 
some  to  sing  psalms,  and  others  to  guard  (he  treasures; 
dividing  them  into  different  classes,  amounting  to  about 
twenty-four,  each  serving  a week.  Each  of  the  classes 
had  a head,  or  superintendant,  who  regulated  the 
services  of  the  day.  No  1-evite  was  permitted  to  exer- 
cise his  functions,  till  after  serving  a kind  of  novitiate 
for  five  years;  during  which  period  he  was  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  he  would  hereafter 
he  required  to  discharge.  This  probation  was  begun 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  At  the  age  of  fifty, 
they  were  dismissed  from  their  office ; but  some  of 
the  Jewish  writers  intimate  that  this  was  only  the  case 
in  the  wilderness,  during  their  laborious  march  ; age 
furnishing  no  plea  for  dispensing  with  their  engage- 
ments at  a subsequent  period.  As  the  Levites  had  no 
assigned  portion  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  promise, 
and  only  forty-eight  cities  for  the  support  of  their 
cattle,  of  which  thirteen  were  shared  with  the  priests, 
they  had  the  benefit  of  tylhes,  which  were  paid  out  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  tribes,  and  the  tenths  of 
that  were  given  to  the  priests. 

Each  head  or  chief  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  Triestv 
which  the  priest*  were  arranged,  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Priests.  Every  week  one  class  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  perform  the  priestly  office,  and  on  the 
sabbath  day  they  ail  performed  in  rotation,  till  the  whole 
had  served  : on  the  solemn  festivals  they  were  all  con- 
vened. The  prince  of  the  class  ordered  the  particular 
family  to  offer  the  sacrifices  on  the  given  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  all  united  in  sacrificing.  The  dif- 
ferent offices  to  be  performed  by  each  family  and  its 
respective  members,  were  determined  by  the  lot. 
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library.  Certain  defects  excluded  from  the  priesthood  : of 
those  of  body,  the  Jews  calculate  fifty,  common  to  men 
and  animals’  and  ninety  which  are  peculiar  to  the  for- 
mer. The  person  rejected  was  clothed  iu  black,  and 
sent  without  the  courts  of  the  priests : he  who  was 
chosen  by  the  authorized  examiners  and  judges,  ap- 
peared in  white,  and  assumed  his  station  amongst  the 
others  of  his  order.  Many  that  were  but  partially 
defective  in  body,  resided  in  the  temple,  and  were 
employed  in  preparing  the  wood  for  the  hre  of  the  altar. 
During  the  time  of  performing  their  o dices,  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  continence,  uud 
abstinence  from  wine ; their  only  food  then  was  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  shew-breud.  They  stood 
barefoot,  with  their  heads  covered  and  feet  washed, 
while  engaged  in  their  functions.  Their  general  official 
duties  were  to  maintain  the  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  to  guard  the  sacred  vessels,  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, to  wash  the  victims,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  or 
the  water  on  the  persons  offering,  on  the  victims,  or  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  burn  the  incense,  10  trim  the  lamps, 
to  supply  or  remove  from  the  table  the  shew-bread. 
They  only  were  to  catch  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  altar.  The  high  priest  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  on  the  day  of  expiation  once  a year,  when  he 
only  presented  the  sacrifice  for  himself  and  the  people. 
This  superior  officer  was  consecrated  to  his  work  with 
peculiar  ceremonies,  precious  oil  being  poured  upon  his 
forehead  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

The  sacerdotal  habits  are  enumerated  in  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  consisted  of  the  linen  drawers,  the  linen 
robe,  the  girdle,  and  the  tiara,  or  turban  for  the  head, 
made  of  rolls  of  linen  cloth.  The  high  priest  was  de- 
corated with  & dress  peculiar  to  himself,  consisting  first 
of  tire  mehil,  a long  garment  of  a purple  colour,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  reached  down  to  the  feet,  and 
not  made  of  two  distinct  pieces,  sewed  together  at  the 
shoulders  and  sides,  but  woven  throughout  entire.  On 
the  border  of  this  robe  were  seventy-two  golden  bells, 
and  a similar  number  of  pomegranates,  under  which 
was  to  be  seen  the  tunic  or  linen  alb,  a part  of  the  dress 
common  to  all  the  priests,  woven  in  an  open  manner, 
having  raised  work  and  figures  in  it,  very  fine  and 
twisted,  and  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  high  priest  also 
wore  an  epkod,  which  was  a waistcoat  without  sleeves. 
On  each  shoulder  where  this  garment  was  fastened, 
was  a precious  stone,  containing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent Israelitish  tribes  engraven;  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, were  the  names  of  the  six  eldest  sons  of  Jacob, 
after  whom  they  were  colled,  and  on  the  left  the  six^ 
younger.  On  lii*  breast  was  a square  piece  of  stuff 
termed  the  brant-plate , or  in  Hebrew  hoschai*  It  was 
about  half  a cubit  in  dimensions,  and  was  constantly 
worn  in  every  solemn  consultation  with  the  Most  High. 
On  the  breast-plate  were  twelve  precious  stones,  graven 
also  with  the  patriarchal  names.  It  contained  also 
the  urint  and  (human n i,  about  which  wc  have  very  little 
information.  The  former  word  signifies  lights,  uud  the 
latter  truth  or  perfection;  and  both  are  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  sacred  signs  by  which  the  Deity  revealed 
his  will.  They  seem  to  have  been  something  more 
than  merely  two  words  on  the  breast-plate,  and 
are  represented  as  beaming  forth  a miraculous  splen- 
dour. The  high  priest  was  also  invested  with  a 
nitre,  a linen  baud,  in  length  sixteen  cubiu,  and 


plaited  on  the  head  in  several  folds.  Joscphup  says.  JmM 
4‘  on  the  head  he  wears  a cap,  not  pointed,  nor  ex-  Economy, 
tending  over  his  whole  head,  but  covering  a little  more 
than  half  of  it  ;*  so  that  between  the  mitre  and  the 
holy  croun  was  a convenient  place  for  the  phylacteries. 

The  holy  crown  was  a plate  of  gold  upon  the  forehead, 
on  which  was  an  inscription  of  two  words  : Kodeth 
Luyhouth — “ Holiness  to  the  Lord."  To  preserve  it 
in  the  proper  position,  it  was  tied  with  a blue  or  purple 
lace  or  ribbon,  drawn  through  two  holes,  one  in  each 
end,  and  fastened  behind  the  head.  Outram*  re- 
marks, that  it  was  customary  for  the  priests  of  other 
nations  to  wear  crowns  in  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  functions,  us  wc  arc  informed  by  PJinv.  “ An- 
ciently, indeed,  no  crown  was  given,  except  to  some 
god;  but  never  by  one  man  to  another  iu  any  games : 
and  it  is  said  that  the  first  of  all  was  Bacchus,  who 
placed  on  his  own  head  a crown  of  ivy.  Crowns  were 
afterwards  assumed  by  priests,  iu  honour  of  the  gods; 
and  very  recently  they  hare  also  been  used  in  solemn 
games.*  To  this  add  the  following  passage  of  Ter- 
tullian:  “ In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  the  purple 
robe  and  the  ornament  of  gold  worn  round  the  neck 
were  ensigns  of  dignity  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians.  In  a similar  manner  also  splendid  robes 
and  golden  crowns  are  worn  by  provincial  priests,  but 
not  with  the  same  condition."  (Dc  Idolotat.  c.  IB.) 

2.  With  regard  to  the  civil  polity ‘of  the  Israelites,  civil polity, 
which  naturally  succeeds  to  the  former  considerations, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  divided,  as  a nation, 
into  twelve  tribes,  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
Jacob's  sons.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  regarded  as  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  us  such, 

11  holy  unto  the  Lord."  This  of  course  invested  them 
with  prerogatives,  and  emblazoned  them  with  a dis- 
tinction which  evidently  separated  them  from  the  cither 
tribes ; but  this  was  compensated  by  the  two  sous  of 
Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manus  sell,  being  exalted  into  two 
tribes,  and  thus  supplying  the  number.  The  following 
clear  and  concise  statement,  from  Abbe  Fleury,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : 

The  tribe  of  llcvben  had  four  families ; the  Hanochites, 
the  Palluites,  the  Hewonites,  the  Carmites. 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  had  five ; the  Nmuelites,  the 
Jatnmites,  the  Juchinitos,  the  Zarhites.  the  Shaulites. 

* The  tribe  of  Gad  had  seven;  the  Zophonitcs,  the 
Haggitcs,  the  Shanitcs,  the  Oznites,  the  Elites,  the 
Arodites,  the  Arelites. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  had  five;  the  Shelanites,  the 
Pharzites,  the  Zarhites,  the  Hczronites,  the  Hamulites. 

The  tribe  of  hsachar  had  four;  the  Tolaitcs,  the 
Punites,  the  Juthubitcs,  the  Shrimronitus. 

The  tribe  of  /.ehulun  had  three;  the  Sardites,  the 
Elonitcs,  the  Jahleelites. 

The  tribe  of  Mammch  had  eight;  thoMachiritca,  the 
Gileadites,  the  Jeezerites,  the  lielekitcs,  the  Afielites, 
the  Shechemites,  the  Shemiadites,  the  Hepherites. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  four;  the  Shuthalites,  the 
Bachritea,  the  Tahanite*,  the  Eranites. 

The  tribe  of  ftcujamw  bad  seven;  the  Belaitcs,  the 
Ashbcclitcs,  the  Ahiramitcs,  the  Shuphamites,  the  Hu- 
phamites,  the  Ardites,  the  Naaraitcs. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  had  but  one;  the  Shuhamitcs. 


* Dc  Sacriiiciis  Pis».  1.  cup.  ▼„  , 
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History . The  tribe  of  Asher  bad  fire ; the  Jimnites,  the  Jesuitcs, 
(he  Beriites,  the  lleheritcs,  the  Malehiclites. 

The  tribe  of  Nnphtali  had  four;  the  Jahzeeliles,  the 
Gunites,  the  Jereritos,  the  Shellemites. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  the  proper  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  who  were  naturally  in  most  esteem 
among  themselves  on  account  of  their  genuine  extrac- 
tion and  nationality,  persons  of  other  countries,  upon 
their  embracing  the  Jewish  religion,  were  admitted  into 

PiwrliK*.  the  community,  and  were  denominated  proselytes.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  proselytes 
of  habitation,  so  distinguished  as  being  allowed  to  lire 
within  their  gates,  and  proselytes  of  justice.  The 
former  were  not  absolutely  required  to  observe  all  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  only  the  sabbath,  the  precepts  to 
abstain  from  blood,  and  from  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
some  others  which  had  been  enjoined  upon  Noah. 
These  strangers,  however,  were  neither  circumcised 
nor  baptised.  The  proselytes  of  justice  were  placed 
upon  u different  footing;  they  embraced  the  whole  of 
tire  Mosaic  law,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  the 
rank  of  natural  Jews.  Circumcision  was  practised 
upon  strangers  of  tins  class,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  covenant  into  which  they  now  entered  with 
God,  under  the  solemn  engagement  to  observe  all  his 
institutions ; and  the  blood  which  was  shed  upon  the 
occasion  received  the  epithet  of  the  **  blood  of  the 
covenant,”  the  parties  concerned  being  regarded  as  the 
“ children  of  the  covenant.”  They  were  also  baptised 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  sufficient  no- 
toriety, upon  declaring  the  motives  which  induced  them 
to  embrace  the  Mosaic  law,  their  resolution  to  live  a 
holy  life,  and  their  disposition  to  receive  all  the  in- 
structions which  were  now  willingly  accorded.  The 
presentation  of  sacrifice  was  a third  ceremony  it  was 
deemed  requisite  to  perform,  at  the  period  of  this  union 
with  the  Jewish  community. 

Govern-  The  government  of  this  singular  people  has  been 

Bcnt  usually  termed  theocratic;  a word  employed  to  express 
its  peculiarity,  as  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  God  of  heaven,  who  chose  to  become  both  the 
supreme  legislator  and  ruler  of  the  Jewish  church. 
From  his  sole  authority  their  laws  emanated,  and  the 
eminent  men  raised  up  amongst  them,  and  placed  from 
time  to  time  at  their  head,  were  only  the  channels  of 
communication  for  these  regulations,  framed  in  heaven, 
and  enacted  by  an  omnipotent  wisdom.  From  their 
implicit  obedience,  always  resulted  the  happiest  con- 
sequences to  themselves — security  and  peace,  with  all 
their  concomitant  blessings,  while  innumerable  evils 
arose  whenever  they  manifested  a rebellious  temper. 
In  that,  as  well  as  in  every  subsequent  age  of  the 
world,  a connection,  as  inseparable  as  obvious,  was 
formed  by  eternal  providence,  between  duty  and  hap- 
piness, wickedness  and  misery.  None  of  the  tribes 
were  invested  with  any  prerogatives  of  superiority,  and 
hence  all  great  questions  of  policy  were  immediately 
referred  to  the  decision  of  God  himself,  through  an 
application  made  by  some  of  their  accredited  agents, 
and  principal  leaders. 

At  length,  however,  they  displeased  the  divine 
Majesty,  by  desiring  to  have  a king,  like  the  surround- 
ing nations.  In  him  was  vested  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  without  referring:  particular  cases  to  the  process 
of  a slow  and  accurate  investigation  in  justiciary  courts. 
He  was  also  empowered  to  levy  tribute  upon' the  peo- 

VOL.  IX. 


le.  But  though  these  prerogatives  seemed  to  elevate  Jewidi 
ings  to  the  dignity  of  absolute  monarchs,  they  were  Eruuuwy. 
nevertheless  bound  by  the  law,  as  well  as  private  indi- 
viduals,  and  could  not  introduce  the  slightest  alter- 
ation. Their  domestic  bring  was  plain  and  abste- 
mious ; but  in  public  they  often  assumed  considerable 
pomp  and  splendour.  Absolom  had  fifty  men  running 
before  him  as  body  guards.  Some  of  their  kings  had 
accumulated  immense  riches,  particularly  Solomon, 
upon  whose  splendid  condition  the  Abbe  Floury  re- 
marks— “ By  this  prosperity  of  Solomon  and  his  peo- 
ple, God  gave  two  important  lessons  to  mankind  at 
the  same  time.  First,  he  shows  his  faithfulness  in 
accomplishing  his  promises,  by  giving  the  Israelites  so 
plentifully  of  all  the  good  things  which  he  had  pro- 
mised their  fathers  in  the  possession  of  this  land,  that 
no  one  hereafter  might  doubt  of  his  power  to  reward 
those  that  adhere  to  him,  and  keep  his  commandments. 

Men  that  applied  themselves  so  entirely  to  earthly 
things,  stood  in  need  of  such  an  earnest  to  make  thorn 
believe  they  should  hereafter  enjoy  an  invisible  hap- 
piness. and  the  recompense  of  another  life.  But 
besides,  by  granting  the  Israelites  the  possession  of 
these  earthly  goods,  and  profusely  heaping  upon  them 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  this  life,  • 

God  has  given  all  men  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  a true  light,  and  conceiving  higher  hopes.  For  who 
under  the  sun  can  pretend  to  be  happy  if  Solomon  was 
not  ? Who  can  doubt  that  whatever  happens  in  this 
world  is  vanity,  after  he  has  confessed  it  ? Does  not 
his  example  show  us  plainly  that  worldly  goods  are  not 
only  vain,  but  dangerous?  Not  only  incapable  of 
satisfying  the  heart  of  man,  but  likely  to  corrupt  it ! 

What  reasons  have  we  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
make  a better  use  of  them  than  a people  so  dear  to 
God,  and  so  well  instructed  in  their  duty  ? and  who 
seem  to  have  had  a better  right  to  this  sort  of  hap- 
piness, since  it  was  proposed  to  them  as  a reward. 

What  presumption  would  it  be  to  think  ourselves  more 
capable  of  resisting  pleasures,  than  the  wise  Solomon?" 

In  common  with  all  other  nations,  at  the  period  in  Slaves, 
question,  the  Israelites  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  slaves,  which  resulted  partJy  from  the 
right  they  acquired,  or  were  supposed  to  acquire,  over 
the  lives  of  others  by  conquest,  and  the  power  which 
the  victorious  hero  was  believed  to  possess  himself 
over  the  spared  life  of  a subjugated  lot,  extended  to 
his  descendants  born  in  a state  of  captivity.  The  great 
security  against  improper  treatment,  doubtless  resulted 
from  the  value  of  the  slave,  whose  death  would  be  a loss 
to  his  owner  of  so  much  property : nor  was  this  all, 
for  the  law  inflicted  a punishment  upon  the  master  who 
should  kill,  in  chastising  his  servant. 

It  appears  that  parents  had  a right  to  sell  their  Donw*iic 
children,  and  they  had  ordinarily  so  much  authority,  influence, 
that  after  using  every  proper  method  of  correction,  they 
were,  in  case  of  failure,  to  represent  the  circumstance 
to  the  elders  of  the  city,  when  the  magistrate  was  em- 
powered to  order  the  rebel  to  be  stoned  to  death. 

(Deut  xxi.  18 — 21.)  The  apprehension  of  so  melan- 
choly an  end  to  determined  jierverseness  would  na- 
turally operate  in  a powerful  manner  upon  the  junior 
branches  of  families,  and  generally  restrain  their  irre- 
gularities. Aged  persons  possessed  a very  considerable 
share  of  influence  among  the  Israelites,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancient  nations  in  general : and  it  has  been 
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Ilniorv.  observed,  that  the  best  governed  states  have  always 
been  those  where  the  old  men  were  in  authority,  the 
young  being  both  too  impetuous  and  too  inexperienced 
to  rule  proporlionably  well.  Tho  Scriptural  history 
always  makes  very  express  mention  of  the  elder*,  in 
relating  public  affairs  and  popular  assemblies. 

\riminiitnv  The  administration  of  justice  was  chiefly  under  the 

tHrti  til  direction  of  two  kinds  of  officers,  which  were  cstablish- 
ed  in  every  city  by  an  express  injunction  to  Moses. 
These  were  the  shophetim  or  judges,  and  the  shoterim, 
a term  descriptive  of  inferior,  and  perhaps,  of  different 
orders  of  magistrates  and  officers,  including  sheriffs, 
seijeants,  captains,  heralds  and  others.  To  these, 
however,  may  he  added,  zikonim,  senators  or  elders, 
and  rashiin,  chiefs  or  captains,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
military  officers.  The  council  of  seventy  elders  wus 
established  in  the  time  of  their  great  legislator,  Moses, 
of  which  the  high  priest  was  president ; and  to  this 
board  were  referred  all  those  cases  which  appeared  too 
difficult  or  important  for  absolute  decision  by  the  judges 
of  the  different  cities.  The  judges  kept  their  court  in 
the  gate  of  the  city,  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  were  husbandmen,  passed  morning  and 
evening,  to  and  from  their  usual  employments.  Public 
• affairs,  therefore,  were  transacted  at  the  gates  from  the 
earliest  times,  of  which,  during  the  patriarchal  ages, 
the  Scriptures  furnish  numerous  examples.  The  towers 
of  the  gates  contained  spacious  and  handsome  rooms ; 
and  although  the  business  which  was  executed  might 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing,  properly  would  bo 
made  secure,  and  the  knowledge  of  any  general  ar- 
rangement would  bo  easily  perpetuated  by  this  publi- 
city in  the  rxecution.  The  same  judge  presided  over 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  being  alike  under 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  divine  law,  required  no 
separate  and  uuh  pendent  tribunals;  and  hence  public 
justice  was  administered  by  a comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. 

Wnr.  War  forms  a very  important  article  of  the  Jewish 

economy,  so  that  every  Israelite  carried  arms,  and  was 
trained  to  their  use.  At  the  age  of  twenty  they  were 
considered  fit  for  service,  and  from  that  moment  were 
regarded  as  soldiers,  subject  to  a call  upon  every  exi- 
gency. Swoids,  bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  spears, 
or  half-pikes,  were  their  weapons  of  warfare;  and,  as 
the  history  of  the  Gibeonitc-s  shows,  they  were  skilful 
also  in  the  use  of  slings.  Their  defensive  armour  con- 
sisted of  shields,  bucklers,  helmets,  armour  for  the 
back  and  breast,  and  greaves  to  rover  the  legs.  Some- 
times machines  were  employed  in  cases  of  siege,  to 
project  great  stones  and  arrows.  Cavalry  being  of  little 
avail  iu  mountainous  countries  and  sultry  climates,  they 
had  at  first  only  infantry,  but  the  former  were  intro- 
duced in  the  times  of  the  kings.  They  were,  moreover, 
expressly  interdicted  the  use  of  cavalry.  They  had 
numerous  war-chariots,  probably  resembling  those  of 
the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  simple  in 
the  construction,  but  capable  of  producing  considerable 
havoc.  Their  army  in  the  wilderness  was  immensely 
large,  and  very  exactly  registered.  They  ulways 
marched  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  were  quartered 
round  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  which  occupied 
a central  position  in  the  camp,  in  the  same  order; 
and  their  entire  discipline  ana  disposal  has  liern  as- 
sorted, and  not  without  reason,  to  have  furnished  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  practical  hints  with  regard 


to  military  preparations.  At  all  periods,  a vast  stand-  Jewish 
ing  force  was  preserved.  David  had  twelve  bodies  of  Economy. 
24,00b  each,  who  served  alternately  every  month  ; and  s—l 
though  the  dominions  of  Jehoshaphat  were  extremely 
circumscribed  in  comparison  with  those  of  David,  he 
had  1 10,000  fighting  men  in  his  service,  independently 
of  those  upon  garrison  duty. 

3.  The  people  of  Israel  may  next  be  viewed  in  their  Dumeuic 
domestic  circumstance*,  from  which  the  real  character  of  life, 
a nation,  no  less  than  that  of  un  individual,  may  often 
be  most  correctly  deduced.  Their  marriages  were 
always  attended  with  great  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in 
which  they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  richest  nilire. 

The  feast  lusted  seven  days,  with  the  festive  accompani- 
ments of  singing  and  music.  No  religious  ceremony 
appears  to  have  been  performed  on  the  occasion,  unless 
the  simple  prayers  of  the  father  and  friends  may  be  so 
denominated.  They  neither  went  to  the  temple,  nor 
invited  the  priests,  nor  offered  sacrifices  : it  was  viewed 
altogether  in  the  light  of  a civil  contract. 

The  desire  of  children,  which  is  so  natural  to  the 
humau  breast,  and  which  the  corruption  of  society, 
super-added  to  the  political  difficulties  of  mode.ni  times, 
has  partially  extinguished,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  ardent  passion  in  the  bosom  of  every  Israelite. 

This  feeling  was  kepi  in  pcqjctual  vigour  by  the  au- 
thorized expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  born  among  them ; but  at  what  precise 
period,  was  concealed  amidst  the.  clouds  of  phophecy. 

Hence  they  were  excited  to  noble  anticipation,  by  the 
very  uncertainty  of  those  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  futnily,  which  long  shadowed  the  incontestibie/hc/ 
itself  of  bis  manifestation.  The  wish  for  children  was 
not  repressed  among  the  Israelites  by  the  prevalence  of 
expensive  habits  and  the  consequent  apprehension  of 
being  incapacitated  to  provide  sufficient  maintenance 
for  a numerous  offspring  : quite  the  reverse  ; for  their 
mode  of  life  was  extremely  frugal,  their  clothing  simple, 
and  their  habits  such,  that  children,  instead  of  proving 
an  encumbrance,  were  directly  beneficial,  by  being 
trained  to  assist  them  in  their  labours.  Their  only 
ambition  was  to  bequeath  their  little  inheritance  entire 
to  their  children,  and  (M-rhaps  iu  a superior  state  of 
cultivation  to  iu  original  condition ; and  as  to  their 
daughters,  no  one  thought  of  seeking  them  for  their 
wealth,  but  on  account  of  the  tribes  and  families  with 
which  they  stood  connected. 

In  this  state  of  society,  the  married  life  was  naturally 
looked  upon  a*  dishonoured  by  infertility,  and  many 
scriptural  instances  occur  of  pious  women  bemoaning 
it  as  a calamity.  This  sentiment  is  indeed  evidently 
sanctioned  by  Scripture  itself,  in  all  whose  representa- 
tions parents  arc  spoken  of  with  marked  commendation, 
when  surrounded  with  a numerous  posterity,  and  which 
expressly  states,  that  44  childrens  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men.”  The  law  that  a man  should  marry 
the  widow  of  a deceased  brother,  when  he  died  child- 
less, was  evidently  founded  on  this  sentiment,  so  con- 
sonant with  the  precept  to  41  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  It  is  further  obvious,  that  polygamy  origi- 
nated from  the  same  source ; and  though  it  was  a viola- 
tion of  the  first  law  of  marriage,  which  united  an  indi- 
vidual man  and  woman  together  in  that  endearing 
bond,  yet  Providence  tolerated  the  deviation,  both  on 
account  of  the  thin  state  of  the  population,  and  the  im- 
jferfect  condition  of  society,  upon  a principle  similar 
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lliiMry  to  that  intimated  by  oar  Saviour,  when  he  declares  that 
Moses  permitted  divorce  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.  (Mat.  19,viii.)  It  appears,  likewise,  from 
the  inspired  history,  that  they  had  roncubincs  as  well 
as  wives,  who  were  inferior  to  them  chiefly  in  the 
circumstance  of  inheritance,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  legal  marriage  enjoyed  the  preference.  These  prac- 
tices were  evidently  incongruous,  and  ill  adapted  to 
promote  domestic  comfort ; in  fact,  the  experience  of 
past  ages  shows  that  they  were  attended  with  calami- 
tous results,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a proof  of 
weakness,  if  not  of  absolute  criminality.  Had  the 
Creator  at  first  perecived  that  a plurality  of  wives  was 
most  conducive  to  human  felicity,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  bestowed  more  than  one  upon  man  in  his 
paradisaical  state : because  his  wisdom  must  have 
known  what  was  really  best;  and  the  narrative  evinces 
that  his  goodness  adopted  every  possible  measure  for 
completing  the  happiness  of  him  who  was  placed  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  inferior  creation.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Lantech  was  the  first  polygamist  on  record, 
and  from  all  that  the  Scripture  says  concerning  him, 
there  is  much  room  to  fear  lie  was  was  not  a very  good 
man. 

EdacsUou.  The  subject  of  education  stands  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  that  of  matrimony  and  of  children ; and 
among  the  Israelites  it  seems  to  have  borne  a resem- 
blance to  the  discipline  of  the  Egyptians  and  early 
Greeks.  Corporeal  strength,  being  in  great  estimation 
among  them  as  a nation  of  soldiers,  their  exercises 
were  of  a nature  calculated  to  promote  this  object. 
They  appear  to  have  been  trained  to  lifting  weights  and 
running  races:  hence  they  were  able  to  convey  intelli- 
gence of  the  issue  of  battles  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Of  Asahe).  the  brother  of  Joab,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  as  light  of  foot  as  a wild  roe.  The  use  of  the  bow, 
and  other  military  exercises,  entered  of  course  into 
their  educational  system.  With  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  it  must  be  admitted  they  did  not 
propose  a very  extensive  range  ; for,  adopting  the  pre- 
judice that  the  study  of  the  different  languages  was 
little  meritorious,  being  equally  in  the  power  of  slaves 
with  those  of  the  highest  class  in  society,  their  atten- 
tion was  restricted  chiefly  to  their  own  language,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  although  it  bears  evident 
marks  of  grandeur  and  antiquity,  it  has  little  of  the  co- 
piousness, and  still  less  of  the  elegance  of  many  other 
dialects.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  generally 
able  to  write,  especially  as  learned  men  in  Scripture 
are  introduced  under  the  name  of  scribes,  as  if  the 
art  of  committing  to  writing  were  the  profession  of 
a separate  class.  With  reading  it  was  different,  since, 
they  were  laid  under  a religious  obligation,  each  one 
to  consult  for  himself  the  oracles  of  God — it  was 
their  employment  on  the  sabbath  or  sacred  day — 
and  the  remarkable  contents  of  the  inspired  volume 
not  only  supplied  ample  materials,  but  suggested 
powerful  motives  to  serious  and  frequent  perusal. 
Here  was  contained  all  that  the  world  furnished  of 
• authentic  history ; all  that  could  particularly  inte- 
rest them  in  a national  point  of  view,  as  being  the 
record  of  those  transactions  in  which  their  ances- 
tors were  busily  engaged,  and  all  that  could  authenti- 
cate their  worship,  and  substantiate  their  illustrious 
descent. 

From  the  riddles  of  Samson,  and  the  avowed  purpose 


of  the  queen  of  Sheba’s  visit  to  king  Solomon,  we  should  jewUb 
be  led  to  infer,  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  Economy, 
eenigmatioal  puzzles,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the 
Greeks,  and  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  book  of  Pro- 
verbs furnishes  some  curious  specimens  of  this  kind, 
and  a few  occur  in  that  of  Ecclesiastes.  These  na- 
turally connected  themselves  with  proverbs,  fables,  and 
allegories,  which  were  commonly  recited  in  verse,  not 
only  with  the  design  of  assisting  the  memory,  but  of  pro- 
moting singing  and  musical  entertainments.  Several 
specimens  of  songs  composed  on  the  occasion  of  sotns 
memorable  event  are  distributed  through  the  historical 
book  ; as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  sea,  the  song 
of  Deborah,  the  song  of  Hannah,  and  others.  The 
Psalms  is  a collection  of  sacred  hymns,  fraught  with 
devotion,  as  well  as  preceptive  wisdom. 

They  had  a variety  of  musical  instruments,  both  Miulcsl  in- 
wind and  stringed,  as  trumpets,  flutes,  drums,  and  »trv«»cntj. 
various  others,  the  precise  description  of  which  it 
is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  account,  however, 
of  Calmet,  (Diet.  Art.  Music),  is  concise  and  interest- 
ing. He  states,  that  of  stringed  instruments  the 
nabt (Vaj),  the  psaltery  or  psanneterim,  (Dan.  iii.  6)  are 
names  which  appear  to  be  significant  of  the  same  in- 
strument, and  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
harp,  the  ancient  cythara,  or  the  hazur,  or  ten  stringed 
instrument : both  were  nearly  of  the  figure  A ; but  the 
nablum  or  psaltery,  was  hollow  toward  the  top,  and 
played  on  toward  the  bottom  ; but  the  cythara,  or  ten 
stringed  instrument,  was  played  upon  toward  the  top, 
and  hollow  below : both  were  touched  either  with  (lie 
fingers  or  a small  bow  or  fret.  The  cinrmr , or  ancient 
lyre,  had  either  six  or  nine  strings,  which  were  strung 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  sounded  by  means  of  a hollow 
case,  over  which  they  passed.  They  were  played  upon 
in  a similar  manner.  The  ancient  symphony  resembled 
the  modern  viol.  The  sombuc  was,  it  is  believed, 
similar  to  the  psaltery.  The  hvggab,  or  Hebrew  organ, 
was  composed  of  several  pipes,  of  unequal  length  and 
erforation,  which,  like  a flute,  issued  a sound  when 
lown  into  successively.  This  is  the  ancient  pipe  of 
Pan.  The  drums  were  of  different  kinds,  the  terra 
taph,  from  which  is  derived  tympanum,  applies  to  every 
description  of  drum  or  timbrel.  The  zalzclim,  cymbal 
or  cystra,  was  an  instrument  of  brass,  of  a clattering 
sound,  in  the  form  of  a cap,  or  hat,  and  struck  one 
against  the  other,  while  held  one  in  each  hand.  Bygu/- 
geiim,  modern  interpreters  have  understood  the  sistrum t 
an  instrument  in  frequent  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

It  was  nearly  oval,  and  crossed  by  brass  wires,  which 
jingled  upon  being  shaken,  while  their  ends  were 
secured  from  fulling  out  of  the  frame,  by  their  heads 
being  larger  than  the  orifice  which  contained  the  wires. 

The  Hebrew  text  speaks  of  thaluhim,  which  the  seventy 
translate  cymbalo,  but  Jeroni,  sUtra,  an  instrument,  it 
should  seem,  of  three  sides,  and  it  might  be  that  anciem 
triangular  instrument,  which  having  several  strings  on 
cither  side,  they  were  jingled  together  by  a stick,  and 
gave  a sharp  rattling  sound.  Mczilothaim,  are  also 
mentioned,  translated  likewise  cymha/a : but  some 
render  the  term  tinlinabula , little  hells.  Zcchariah 
alludes  to  the  period  when  on  die  meziloi*  of  the  horses 
shall  be  written  “ Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  which  con- 
firms this  interpretation,  since  bells  were  anciently 
worn  by  the  horses  trained  for  war,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  accustoming  them  to  noise.  The  bells  fixed  to 
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Hitfatry.  th*  bottom  of  the  robe  worn  by  the  high  priest,  are 
denominated  pkaamun,  by  the  seventy  tintina- 

* bulum. 

Dancing.  Dancing  seems  naturally  enough  connected  with 
the  subject  of  singing,  and  musical  instruments  ; and 
wc  have  evidence  that  this  was  practised  among  the 
Israelites.  The  term  nchitoth,  which  is  found  in  the 
title  of  the  fifth  psalm,  signifies  dances  or  choirs  of 
dancing  women,  and  is  derived  from  a root  which 
means  to  tinner.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  nature, 
occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  Jewish  history.  When 
Pharoah  and  his  hosts  were  drowned  in  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  fugitive  people  of  God  obtained  in  consequence 
a complete  deliverance  from  their  enemies,  Moses  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song,  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  the  I took  of  F.xodus,  and  Miriam,  his  sister,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  women,  to  congratulate  Israel  upon- 
this  event,  in  responsive  strains  and  dances,  vying  with 
the  other  sex  in  expressions  of  praise,  and  recognizing 
with  equal  joy,  an  interposing  providence;  she  inspired 
the  song,  and  led  the  dance.  Moses  exclaimed,  “ I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord,”  and  Miriam  replied,  with  no 
tardy  zeal,  “ Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously."  At  a subsequent  period,  David,  when 
animated!  to  an  extraordinary  act  of  piety,  upon  the 
ark  of  God  being  brought  from  the  house  of  Obcd- 
edom  into  the  city,  disarrayed  himself  of  his  royal 
decorations,  and  substituting  the  lighter  linen  vestment 
of  the  priests,  danced  before  the  ark  in  holy  ecstasy  of 
spirit.  The  tauuting  language  of  Michael  upon  that 
occasion,  which  produced  David’s  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  as  an  act  of  humility  and  zeal,  proves  how 
little  capable  irreligious  persons  arc  of  estimating  those 
characteristic  demonstrations  of  an  ardent  piety,  for 
which  eminent  saints  have  been  always  distinguished. 

Salutations.  The  Israelites,  in  common  with  the  eastern  nations, 
observed  many  civilities  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  The  term  lord  was  used  whenever  they  wished 
to  express  a marked  respect.  It  is  recorded,  particu- 
larly of  Sarah,  that  she  applied  this  epithet  to  her  vene- 
* Table  husband.  The  bowing  and  the  prostration  of  the 
body  were  also  in  use  amongst  them,  often  in  Scripture 
termed  worshipping.  Kissing  was  an  ordinary  inode  of 
salutation,  anti  whenever  they  went  into  sacred  places, 
they  took  off  their  shoes  to  express  their  reverential 
feelings.  Sometimes  the  orientals  kissed  the  beard  of 
the  person  whom  they  intended  to  honour,  and  some- 
times they  kissed  the  ground. 

Prri...  Their  mode  of  dress  cannot,  perhaps,  be  accurately 

ascertained,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  supposing 
it  to  resemble  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  statues,  comprised  a tunic,  made 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a modem  shirt,  sometimes  with 
long  sleeves  down  to  the  wrist,  and  at  other  times  with 
short  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the  elbow,  or  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arm ; occasionally  there  were  no  sleeves  at 
all.  The  tunic,  like  the  Roman  stola,  was  girded  round 
the  waist,  or  under  the  breasts.  A pallium  was  also 
worn,  covering  the  shoulders  and  back,  aud  corre- 
sponding in  other  respects  with  the  Grecian  chlamys. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  any  provision  for  the  arms,  legs,  or 
feet,  excepting  that  soles  and  sandals  are  furnished 
for  the  latter.  Having  discovered  or  determined  what 
was  most  convenient,  their  faabious  never  changed, 
a circumstance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  oriental 


nations  even  to  the  present  day.  The  rich  usually  jc^ui, 
possessed  a great  accumulation  of  clothes,  hence  it  Economy, 
was  common  to  make  presents  from  the  wardrobe. 

Their  stulfc  were  composed  of  wool.  The  tysnu,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  a kind  of  silk  of 
a golden  yellow,  formed  out  of  the  beard  or  tuft  of  the 
pinna  longa,  a large  shell-fish  of  the  muscle  species, 
found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most 
esteemed  slutrs  were  the  white  and  the  purple,  red  or 
violet:  the  fonner  seem  to  have  been  most  in  use. 

Their  clothes  were  ornamented  with  fringes  or  borders 
of  purple  or  embroider)’,  and  clasps  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  (Numb, 
xv.  38.)  to  wear  ribbons  of  blue  on  the  borders  *»f  (heir 
garments,  in  order  to  ina  ntain  a perpetual  and  lively 
recollection  of  the  law  of  God.  The  head  was  covered 
with  a kind  of  turban,  and  they  wore  their  own  hair, 
which  in  the  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length.  Their  women  made  use  of  bracelets, 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments. 

Cleanliness  was  in  some  degree  essential  to  their  Clca&liucu. 
circumstances,  as  well  as  a great  refreshment.  In 
walking  they  could  not  avoid  gathering  a considerable 
quantity  of  dust,  wearing  nothing  but  sandals,  and 
hence  it  was  requisite  to  wash  frequently  and  abun- 
dantly. Wc  read  of  this  being  practised  continually 
on  coming  into  a house,  sitting  down  to  meals,  and 
going  to  bed.  They  also  uddicted  themselves  to 
anointing,  which  consisted  either  of  simple  oil,  or  such 
as  had  aromatic  spices  infust  d.  They  applied  oint- 
ments chiefly  to  those  parts  of  the  hodv  which  were 
most  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  they 
were  considerably  secured  against  its  changes  and  in- 
clemencies. Tlu*  legal  purifications  eminently  conduced 
to  cleanliness. 

The  construction  of  their  houses  differed  exceedingly  Hwoe*. 
from  those  of  modem  Europeans.  They  had  no  chim- 
neys, and  the  windows  consisted  of  lattice-work,  or 
were  closed  with  curtains.  Slone  was  generally  made 
use  of  in  building,  which  was  cut  into  very  Inree  pieces, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  erection  was  considered  to  arise 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  were  cut  and 
joined,  all  being  even  and  well  dressed  by  the  level 
and  square.  They  employed  fragrant  woods,  as  cedar 
and  cypress,  to  wainscot  the  inside  of  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  out  of  these  they  made  the  ceiling  and  the 
pillars.  Josephus  has  given  us  an  ample  dt  script  ion 
of  the  architectural  magnificence  of  Solomon,  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite.  “ This  house,"  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  king’s  palace,  “ was  a large  and 
curious  building,  and  was  supported  by  many  pillars, 
which  Solomou  built  to  contain  a multitude  for  hear- 
ing causes  and  taking  cognizance  of  suits.  It  was 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a great  hotly  of  men, 
who  woulcl  come  together  to  have  their  causes  deter- 
mined. It  was  a hundn  d cubits  long  anti  fifty  broad, 
and  thirty  high,  supported  by  quadrangular  pillars, 
which  were  all  of  cedar,  but  its  roof  was  according  to 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  folding  doors,  and  their  ad- 
joining pillars  of  equal  magnitude,  each  fluted  with 
three  cavities;  which  building  was  at  once  firm  and 
very  ornamental.  There  was  also  another  house  so 
ordered  that  its  entire  breadth  was  placed  in  the 
middle;  it  was  quadrangular,  and  its  breadth  was 
thirty  cubits,  having  a temple  over  against  it,  raised 
upon  many  pillars;  in  which  temple  there  was  a large 
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History,  and  very  glorious  room,  wherein  the  king  sat  in  judg- 
meat.  To  this  was  joined  another  house,  that  was 
built  for  his  queen.  There  were  other  smaller  edifices 
for  diet,  and  for  sleep,  after  public  matters  were  over ; 
and  these  were  also  floored  with  boards  of  cedar. 
Some  of  these  Solomon  built  with  stones  of  ten  cubits, 
and  wainscoted  the  walls  with  other  stones  that  were 
sawed,  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of 
the  earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples,  and  to  make 
fine  prospects  in  royal  palaces,  and  which  makes  the 
mines  whence  they  are  dug  famous.  Now  the  contexture 
of  the  curious  workmanship  of  these  stones  was  in 
three  rows,  but  the  fourth  row  would  make  one  admire 
its  sculptures,  whereby  were  represented  trees  and  all 
sorts  of  plants,  with  the  shades  that  arose  from  their 
branches  and  leaves  that  hung  down  front  them.  Those 
trees  and  plants  covered  the  stone  that  was  beneath 
them,  and  their  leaves  were  wrought  so  prodigiously 
thin  and  subtle  that  you  would  think  they  were  in 
motion;  but  the  other  part  up  to  the  roof  was  plastered 
over,  and,  as  it  were,  embroidered  with  colours  and 
pictures.  He  moreover  built  other  edifices  for  plea- 
sure; as  also  very  long  cloisters,  and  those  situate 
in  an  agreeable  place  of  the  palace,  and  among  them 
a most  glorious  dining-room  for  fc&slings  ana  com- 
potations,  and  full  of  gold,  and  such  other  furniture 
as  so  fine  a room  ought  to  have  for  the  conve- 
nience' of  the  guests,  and  where  all  the  vessels  were 
made  of  gold.  Now  it  is  very  hard  to  reckon  up  the 
magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  royal  apartments; 
how  many  rooms  there  were  of  the  largest  sort  ; how 
many  of  a bigness  inferior  to  those;  and  how  many 
that  were  subterraneous  and  invisible ; the  curiosity  of 
those  that  enjoyed  the  fresh  air;  and  the  groves  for 
the  most  delightful  prospect,  for  the  avoiding  the  heat, 
and  covering  of  their  bodies.  And  to  say  all  in  brief, 
Solomon  made  the  whole  building  entirely  of  white 
stone,  and  cedar  wood,  and  gold  and  silver!  He  also 
adorned  the  roofs  and  walls  with  stones  set  in  gold, 
and  beautified  them  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  beautified  the  temple  of  God  with  the  like  stones. 
He  also  made  himself  a throne  of  prodigious  bigness, 
of  ivory,  constructed  as  a seat  of  justice,  and  having 
six  steps  to  it;  on  every  one  of  which  stood,  on  each 
end  of  the  step,  two  lions,  two  other  lions  standing 
above  also;  but  at  the  sitting  place  of  the  throne  hands 
came  out  and  received  the  king;  and  when  he  sat 
backward,  he  rested  on  half  a bullock  that  looked  to- 
wards his  back,  but  still  all  was  fastened  together  with 
gold."  (Book  viii.  ch.  v.) 

The  most  remarkable  part  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses  was  the  flat  roof's,  which  were  conveniently 
adapted  for  a variety  of  purposes.  Sometimes  they 
afforded  a cool  as  well  as  a secure  place  of  lodging  for 
the  night:  sometimes  they  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment,  as  when  the  spies  of  Israel  were  hid 
by  Kahab;  sometimes  they  served  the  purpose  of 
walking,  as  in  the  case  of  David  when  he  saw  Bath- 
sheba  from  the  roof  of  his  paiuce.  It  seems,  from  the 
account  of  Elisha  and  the  Shunammite,  that  separate 
buildings  or  little  chambers  were  often  attached  to 
their  houses;  and  this  is  indeed  frequently  the  case  in 
eastern  countries.  On  some  occasions  they  rise  a 
story  higher  than  the  house  itself;  at  other  times  they 
consist  of  one  or  two  rooms  and  a terrace : others  are 
built  over  the  porch  or  gateway,  and  communicate  by 


means  of  a door  into  the  gallery  of  the  house,  which  jeWuli 
the  master  of  the  family  opens  or  shuts  at  his  plea-  Economy, 
sure ; besides  another  door,  which  opens  from  a private 
staircase  immediately  into  the  porch  or  street,  without 
disturbing  the  family.  In  these  backhouses  strangers 
were  usually  entertained. 

The  simplicity  of  their  furniture  is  also  conspicuous  Famitnrc. 
from  the  narrative  above  recited,  for  whatever  accom- 
modation was  intended  by  the  good  Shunammite  to  be 
afforded  by  the  prophet,  he  had  only  a bed,  a table,  a 
stool  and  a candlestick.  The  term  rendered  stool  in- 
deed signifies  an  honourable  seat,  Ac. ; sometimes 
applied  to  a throne.  The  candlestick  also  was  un- 
questionably designed  as  a token  of  respect,  and  was 
probably  of  a large  description,  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  capable  of  containing  two  or  more  lamps  destined 
to  burn  during  the  whole  night.  Their  beds  were  in 
reality  couches,  without  curtains,  excepting  perhaps 
canopies.  The  wealthy  had  ivory  bedsteads,  which 
were  decorated  with  rich  stuffs,  and  sprinkled  with 
odoriferous  waters.  They  were  placed  against  the 
wall. 

All  the  expressions  which  we  find  in  Scripture  in  Diet 
reference  to  their  eating  and  drinking,  prove  that  their 
food  was  plain,  and  generally  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. They  used  small  rolls,  which  were  not  cut,  but 
broken.  Their  provision  consisted  of  bread  and  wine, 
wheat  and  barley,  beans,  lentiles,  parched  com,  raisins, 
dried  figs,  honey,  butter,  oil,  sheep,  oxen,  and  calves. 

They  made  great  use  of  milk,  and  a variety  of  pastry. 

They  abstained  from  several  kinds  of  food  on  account 
of  the  interdictions  of  their  law.  They  neither  partook 
of  blood  nor  fat,  nor  swine's  flesh  ; and  many  animals 
were  refused  as  unclean.  Tertullian  justly  remarks 
(Adv.  Marc.  lib.  ii.  c.  18),  “ If  the  law  takes  away  the 
use  of  some  sorts  of  meat,  and  pronounces  creatures 
unclean  that  were  formerly  held  quite  otherwise,  let  us 
consider  that  the  design  is  to  inure  to  temperance,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a restraint  laid  upon  gluttons,  who 
hankered  after  the  cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt, 
whilst  they  were  eating  the  food  of  angels.  Let  us 
consider  it  too,  as  a remedy  at  the  same  time,  against 
excess  and  impurity,  the  usual  attendants  of  glut- 
tony. It  was  partly,  likewise,  to  extinguish  the  love  of 
money,  by  taking  away  the  pretence  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary for  providing  sustenance.  It  was,  finally,  to 
enable  men  to  fast  with  less  inconvenience  upon  reli- 
gious occasions,  by  using  them  to  a moderate  and 
plain  diet." 

Mourning  was  practised  by  the  Israelites  upon  a Honoring 
variety  of  occasions,  not  only  of  private  affliction,  but  40,1 
of  public  calamity  : and  the  general  indications  of  it 
were,  tearing  their  clothes,  which  they  did  immediately 
upon  receiving  any  distressing  intelligence,  beating 
their  breasts,  uncovering  the  head,  and  putting  dust  ana 
ashes  upon  it,  and  shaving  off  the  nair  and  beard. 

During  the  whole  period  of  mourning,  they  were  to  de- 
sist from  washing,  or  anointing  themselves,  or  enjoying 
the  refreshment  of  a change  of  clothes.  Their  faces  were 
also  covered,  and  their  feet  bared,  and  they  frequently 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  a mantle.  It  was  common  also 
to  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  either  maintain  a profound 
silence,  or  utter  some  mournful  ditty.  With  all  these 
they  connected  fasting,  either  wholly,  or  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a little  food  of  the  plainest  description,  after 
sun-set.  The  usual  period  of  observing  these  severe- 
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Hitfory.  tics,  on  account  of  a dead  person,  was  seven  days,  hut 
for  eminent  persons  they  were  persevered  in  for  a month, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  (Num.  xx.  29. 
Dcut.  xxxiv.  6.)  The  mortifications  to  which  the 
Israelites  and  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  general  ad* 
dieted  themselves  in  seasons  of  mourning,  appear  to 
have  originated  in  natural  passion,  which,  «n  such  cir- 
cumstances, avoids  every  thing  like  personal  indulgence, 
and  aims  to  honour  the  memory  of  an  endeared  object, 
or  to  express  ft  sense  of  mental  anguish  amidst  cala- 
mities of  any  description,  by  an  extraordinary  absti- 
nence. And  though,  in  some  instances,  vre  may  censure 
au  excess  of  feeling,  or  of  outward  grief,  we  cannot 
but  venerate  the  principle  which  inspires  it. 

Fiuier*U.  They  were  very  solicitous  about  securing  the  rights  of 
sepulture,  and  to  rest  with  their  fathers.  Common 
people  were  buried;  and  persons  of  distinction  em- 
balmed, preparatory  to  their  being  placed  in  sepulchres  : 
sometimes  they  burnt  perfumes  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  The  art  of  embalming  was,  probably,  ac- 
quired in  Egypt.  The  sepulchre  was  a kind  of  sub- 
terraneous chamber,  or  closet,  sometimes  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  thut  they  had  doors,  which  turned  upon 
hinges,  and  a table  to  lay  the  body  upon,  cut  out  of  the 
same  stone.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
immediate  receptacles  for  embalmed  bodies,  arc  relics 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Jews,  and  are  called  sorvi, 
constituting  integral  parts  of  mountains,  “ which  have 
been  chisseled  with  a dregree  of  labour  not  to  be  con- 
ceived from  mere  description.  These  are  monuments 
on  which  a lapse  of  ages  effects  no  change  ; they  have 
defied,  and  will  defy  the  attacks  of  time,  and  continue 
as  perfect  at  this  hour  as  they  were  in  the  first  moment 
of  their  completion.  Thus  we  are  informed  in  sacred 
Scripture,  according  to  the  Septungint  version,  that 
when  Joseph  died,  1 they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  “ tvrjj  in  Egypt that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  those 
immense  mono-litkal  receptacles,  to  which  alone  the 
Ancients  applied  the  name  of  2opoc;  they  were  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  burial  of  men  of  principal  rank  ; and 
their  existence,  after  the  expiration  of  three  thousand 
years,  is  indisputably  proved,  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  them  in  the  principal  pyramid  nf  Egypt.*.— -Trier* 
part  ii.  voi.  iv.  p.  270,  277.  8vo. 

Public  and  loud  weeping  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
the  iutcnucul,  of  which  wc  have  a striking  specimen  ut 
the  death  of  Abner,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel, 
and  the  3d  chapter.  On  that  occasion,  David  “ lift  up 
bis  voice  and  wept,"  and  “ all  the  people  wept”  The 
king  also  stimulated  his  own  and  the  public  lamentation 
by  a funeral  address,  adding  to  it  a rofnsal  to  partake 
of  food  till  after  sun-set.  There  were  hired  women 
at  such  times,  whose  express  business  it  was  to  utter 
dismal  cries  and  lamentations  in  unison  with  flutes.  In 
all  these  ceremonies  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  re- 
sembled the  Israelites ; of  which,  numerous  specimens 
may  be  found  in  Homer. 

DUtribn.  4.  The  distnbvfioM  of  time,  to  which  all  nations  have 

tiun  of  time,  found  it  requisite  to  pay  some  attention,  was,  among 
the  ancient  Israelites,  a matter  of  peculiar  importance, 
since,  without  a degree  of  minute  regularity  on  this 
point,  their  various  religious  observances  must  have 
been  neglected. 

Yc»n.  Their  years  were  each  divided,  with  reference  to  the 

different  periods  of  their  commencement,  into  civil  and 
wcrctf.  The  former  began  with  the  new  moon  following 


the  autumnal  equinox,  after  completing  the  in-gather- 
ing  of  the  fruits.  This  is  generally  imagined  to  have  Economy, 
been  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
ancient  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year,  till  the  period 
of  their  emancipation  from  Egyptian  bondage,  which 
having  been  accomplished  at  the  vernal  equinox,  ap- 
peared to  them  a proper  reason  for  new  dating  their 
year,  in  commemoration  of  so  wonderful  a manifests* 
lion  of  Providence.  This  acquired  the  epithet  of  sacred 
or  ecclesiastical,  as  this  calculation  regulated  their 
fasts  and  festivals.  Other  affairs  of  a merely  secular 
nature  were  still  conducted  upon  the  former  arrange- 
ment. At  first  the  year  was  not  determined  according 
to  any  astronomical  rules  and  principles,  but  simply 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Their  months  began  as 
soon  as  she  appeared,  aud  they  varied  of  course  iu 
their  number  of  days.  Their  only  certain  rule  was 
that  the  first  month  of  each  of  their  years  consisted 
of  thirty  days;  and  their  ordinary  year  consisted  of 
twelve  of  these  months.  But  since  the  aggregate  of 
the  lunar  months  falls  short  of  the  solar  year  by 
eleven  days,  each  year  commenced  eleven  days  earlier, 
which,  in  thirty  years,  would  lose  an  entire  solar  year 
by  the  regular  retrocession  of  the  time.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  they  gave  an  additional  mouth  in  the  third 
year,  called  Veadar,  or  sometimes  in  the  second,  called 
Adar,  making  the  whole  thirteen  months.  The  follow- 
ing is  a view  of  the  Jewish  months,  with  their  corre- 
spondences to  our  time. 

1.  NkMD,  corresponding  *itb  part*  of  March  and  Aped. 


2.  J jar, April  and  Mij. 

3.  Si**n,  ...............  May  and  Jane. 

4.  Tiiiuui,  June  and  July. 

5.  Ab July  and  August. 

6.  Elul,  Angus  t uni  September. 

7.  Tisri,  ..........  .....  September  aiul  October. 

8.  A larches  van,  October  and  November. 

9.  CiJiru.  November  and  December. 

10.  Tcbeth,  December  and  January. 

11.  ShoJxl,  January  and  February. 

IS,  Adar,  February  and  March, 


We  subjoin  a useful  table  of  the  Jrui*h  KaUndar t 
from  Stackhouses  Preface  to  hia  History  of  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  K alert  da  r. 

Months.  Days. 

1.  Nisak  or  I.  New  moon.  Beginning  of  the  aa- 

Afiin.  crcd,  or  ecclesiastical  year;  a fast 
for  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron,  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 

X.  A fast  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  Numb.  xx.  1. 

XIV.  The  Paschal  lamb  slain  on  the 
evening  of  this  day. 

XV.  The  great  and  solemn  feast  of  the 
passover. 

XVI.  The  oblation  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest. 

XXI.  The  conclusion  of  the  passover, 
or  end  of  unleavened  bread. 

XXIV.  A fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua. 

2.  Jtar,  or  VII.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  when 

Jiab.  the  Asmoncans  consecrated  it  again, 

after  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks. 

X.  A fast  for  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  Eli,  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
ark  by  the  Philistines. 
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jiiit»rv.  Month*.  D*J'- 

XXIII.  A feast  for  the  taking  of  the 
city  Gaza  by  Simou  Maccabeus,  1 
Mac.  xiii.  43,  44. 

XXVIII.  A fast  for  the  death  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  1 Sam.  xxv.  1. 

3.  Si  van*.  VJL  Pentecost,  or  the  fiftieth  day  afUr 

the  passover,  called  likewise  the 
feast  of  weeks,  because  it  happened 
seven  weeks  after  the  passover. 

XV.  A feast  for  the  victory  of  the  Mac- 
cabees over  the  people  of  Dethsan, 
I Mac.  v.  62. 

XVII.  A feast  for  the  taking  of  Caesa- 
rea, by  the  Asmoncans. 

XXVII.  A fast  in  remembrance  of  Je- 
roboam's forbidding  bis  subjects  to 
carry  their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem, 
1 Kings  xii.  27.  * 

XXX.  A feast  in  memory  of  the  solemn 
judgment  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  against 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Egyptians. 

4.  TAMt>x,or  IX.  A fast  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
Tuammcz.  on  that  day,  but  whether  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus,  Epiphanes, 
nr  the  Homans,  it  is  not  said. 

XVII.  A fast  in  memory  of  the  tables 
of  the  law  that  were  broken  by 
Moses,  Exod.  xxxii.  16. 

5.  An.  IX.  A fast  in  memory  of  God's  de- 

claring to  Moses  (as  on  this  day) 
that  none  of  the  murmuring  Is- 
raelites should  enter  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  Numb.  xiv.  29,  31. 

X.  A fast,  because,  on  this  same  day, 
the  city  and  temple  were  taken 
and  burnt,  first  by  the  Chaldeans, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

XVI II.  A fast,  because  that,  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,  the  cvcning-lamp 
went  out. 

6.  Eu  l.  VII.  A feast  in  memory  of  the  dedica- 

tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nchemiah,  Ezra  vi.  16. 

XVII.  A fast  for  the  death  of  the  spies, 
who  brought  an  ill  report  ot  the 
land  of  promise.  Numb.  xiv.  36, 37. 

7.  T i hki.  I.  The  feast  of  trumpet*.  Lev.  xxiii. 

34.  Numb.  xxix.  I,  2. 

III.  A fast  for  the  death  of  Gcdaliah, 
whereupon,  the  expulsion  of  the 
people  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  land  ensued,  Jcr.  xli.  2. 

VII.  A fast  for  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf,  and  the 
sentence  which  God  pronounced 
against  them  in  consequence  of 
that  crime,  Exod.  xxxii.  6,  Ac. 

X.  The  fast  of  expiation,  as  some  think, 
in  memory  of  man's  fall  and  expul- 
sion out  of  paradise.  Lev.  xxiii.  19. 

XV.  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  me- 
mory of  their  dwelling  in  tents,  in 
their  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness, Lev.  xxiii.  34. 


Month*.  Day*.  JrwUh 

XXIII.  The  rejoicing  for  the  law;  or,  Economy, 
a feast  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
law,  which  God  gave  them  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

8.  March-  VI.  A fast  upon  the  occasion  of  Nebu- 
es v an.  chadnezzar's  nutting  out  Zedekiah’s 

eyes,  after  that  he  had  slain  his 
children  in  his  sight,  2 Kings  xxv. 

7.  Jer.  hi.  II. 

9.  Ciu-F.c.  VI.  A fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  torn  and  burnt  by  king 
Jehoiachim,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23. 

VII.  A feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great,  a bitter  enemy  to 
the  sages. 

XXI.  The  feast  of  Mount  Gerizim,  upon 
their  obtaining  leave  of  Alexander 
tlie  Great  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
Samaria,  which  was  situate  there. 

XXV.  The  feast  of  dedication,  viz.  of 
the  temple,  profaned  by  the  order 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  re- 
paired nnd  purified  by  the  care  of 
Judas  Maccabeus.  This  festival 
Christ  honoured  with  his  presence 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  likewise  called 
the  feast  of  lights,  because,  during 
the  time  of  its  celebration,  the  peo- 
de  were  used  to  illuminate  their 
louses,  by  setting  up  candles  at 
every  one's  door.  Vid.  I Mac.  iv. 

52.  2 Mac.  ii.  16.  John  x.  22. 

10.  Tp.betij.  X.  A fast  in  memory  of  the  siege  of 

Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2 
Kings  xxv.  1. 

XXVI I L A feast  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Sadducees  out  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, where  they  had  once  all  the 
power. 

11.  Siiebet.  IV.  A fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of 

the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua, 

Judg.  ii.  10. 

XV.  The  beginning  of  the  years  of 
trees,  when  they  were  first  allowed 
to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  after  they 
were  four  years  planted.  Lev.  xix. 

23,  &e. 

XXIII.  A fast  for  the  war  of  the  ten 
tribes  against  that  of  Benjamin, 
for  the  outrage  committed  upon  the 
body  of  the  Levite’s  wife,  Judg.  xx. 

XXIX.  A memorial  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a cruel  ene- 
my to  the  Jews,  1 Mac.  vi. 

12  Adah.  VII.  A fast  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxrir.  5. 

XIII.  Esther's  fast;  probably  in  me- 
mory of  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
Esther  iv.  16. 

XV.  A feast  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Nicanor,  a bitter  enemy  to  the 
Jews,  2 Mac.  xv.  30. 

The  feast  of  Pnrim  or  Lots : because 
when  Hainan  proposed  to  destroy 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  Persia, 
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Hiiloty.  Month*.  Day*. 

according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
country,  he  first  drew  tots,  to  know 
on  what  day  of  the  year  it  would 
be  best  to  put  his  design  in  execu- 
tion; from  whence  the  feast,  in 
commemoration  of  their  escape,  took 
its  name. 

XXIII.  The  dedication  of  the  temple 
of  Zerubhabcl,  Ezra,  ri.  16. 

XXVIII.  A feast  in  commemoration  of 
the  repeal  of  the  decree,  whereby 
the  kings  of  Greece  had  forbidden 
the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren, to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  reject  foreign  worship. 

When  the  year  consists  of  thirteen  months,  here  is 
the  place  where  the  second  month  of  Adar,  or  Veadar, 
by  way  of  intercalation,  comes  in. 

In  addition  to  the  common  year,  the  Israelites  had 
what  they  termed  a sabbatical  year,  which  was  observed 
every  seven  years,  during  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  their  land;  and  whatever  was  produced 
spontaneously  during  this  period,  was  not  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  all.  They  observed  also  a year  of 
jubilee  at  the  expiration  of  seven  sabbatical  years,  when 
there  was  a total  suspension  of  agricultural  pursuits; 
each  took  possession  of  his  former  inheritance,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  alienated,  and  slaves  gained 
their  freedom. 

Week*.  The  Hebrew  week  consisted  of  seven  days,  of  which 
six  were  appropriated  to  secular  employments,  and  the 
seventh,  or  sabbath,  to  religious  services.  The  terra 
weeks  of  years  is  occasionally  used  to  denote  seven 
years.  Thus  we  fiud  the  expression,  seven  weeks  of 
years,  meaning  forty-nine  years,  the  interval  between 
each  jubi  lean  year. 

Day*.  The  Hebrews  began  their  day  at  sun-set,  and  reckoned 

to  the  same  time  on  the  ensuing  evening  for  its  comple- 
tion. They  expressed  the  whole  day  by  the  phrase  even- 
ing and  morning,  or  the  night  and  day  : and  their  three 
original  distinction*  of  the  day  were  into  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  it  not  having  yet  been  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  hours.  Afterwards,  the  Jews  and  Romans 
divided  the  space  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  into  four  parts  of  three  hours  each.  Their  hours 
differed  from  ours  in  this  particular,  that  ours  arc  always 
equal,  being  the  four  and  twentieth  part  of  the  day, 
but  with  them  the  hour  was  a twelfth  part  of  the  time 
which  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon.  This  lime 
being  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter,  their  summer 
hours  were  longer  than  their  winter  ones.  The  frst 
hour  began  at  sun-rise,  noon  was  the  sixth,  and  the 
twelfth  ended  at  sun-set.  The  third  hour  divided  the 
space  between  sun-rising  and  noon  ; the  ninth  divided 
that  which  was  between  noon  and  sun-set.  They  dis- 
tinguished also  between  the  two  evenings  : the  first  be- 
ginning at  noon,  and  reaching  to  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
the  second  commencing  at  sun-set ; and  the  space  from 
noon  to  suiv&cl  they  called  Been  haarabtem  i.  r.  between 
the  two  evenings.  The  night  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
called  watches,  each  of  which  lasted  three  hours.  The 
first  began  at  sun-set,  and  was  termed  the  beginning  of 
the  watches  or  the  evening ; the  second  portion  of  time 
was  the  middle  watch,  or  midnight ; the  third  is  some- 


times called  the  cock-crowing  ; and  the  fourth  the  mom-  jewi*l, 
ing  watch.  Economy. 

5.  The  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  people  of  Israel  claim 
some  cursory  notice.  They  may  be  said  to  have  been  Ordinary 
chiefly  agriculturists,  an  employment  to  which  ail  the  ages  Pur»“»t»’ 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  most  addicted,  and  which, 
while  it  is  the  most  natural,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  most  healthful  of  all  occupations.  The  primogeni- 
tor of  the  humun  race,  even  in  a paradisaical  state,  was 
directed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  for  however  the  spontane- 
ousness of  ils  productions  might  have  rendered  his 
diligence  unnecessary  to  <7«  improvement,  Am  advantage 
both  in  body  and  mind  were  undoubtedly  promoted  by 
this  arrangement.  The  wealth  of  the  patriarchs,  which  was 
sometimes  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  cattle ; and  hence  arose  the  solicitude  they 
always  displayed  in  their  various  migrations,  to  find 
wells,  and  cisterns  of  water.  They  appear  to  have  been 
industrious,  and  as  the  natural  concomitant,  simple  in 
their  mode  of  living.  Their  goats,  and  sheep,  and 
horned  cattle,  camels,  and  asses,  shared  their  chief  at- 
tention ; and  the  produce  of  the  field  and  of  the  flock 
supplied  their  table,  without  the  refinements  of  a luxu- 
rious cookery.  In  the  same  manner  the  tribes,  with 
little  exception,  were  husbandmen  and  shepherds;  and 
from  these  humble,  though,  in  that  age,  by  no  means 
undignified  employments,  sprang  their  most  distin- 
guished men. 

In  the  promised  land,  the  Israelites  possessed  a soil 
adapted  to  their  taste  and  simple  habits.  There  were 
extensive  plains  suited  to  tillage  and  pasturage,  and 
hills  and  mountains  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  of  fruit  trees.  The  climate  also  was  congenial, 
the  country  being  defended  from  the  Arabian  deserts 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  refreshed  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  acceptable  breezes ; and  though  the  rain  be 
seldom,  it  falls  with  a calculable  regularity.  The  dews 
in  the  mean  time,  during  the  intensity  of  summer,  are 
abundant.  The  Israelites  had  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  productive  vineyards,  and  pleuty  of  oil  and  honey. 

This  singular  people  seem  to  nave  had  scarcely  any 
notions  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Their 
own  land  was  adequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  the 
tribe  of  Zcbulon  only  occupied  sufficient  of  the  sea 
coast  to  feel  a temptation  to  traffic.  In  some  of  the 
arts,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  well  skilled; 
as  the  melting  of  metals,  cutting  and  engraving  precious 
stones,  casting  of  figures,  joining,  embroidery,  and  the 
making  of  tapestry.  Bezalcel  and  Aholiab  are  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  ; but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  they  seem  to  be  solitary  instances  of  profi- 
ciency at  that  time,  and  miraculously  directed.  None 
of  the  people  were  artificers  by  profession  previous  to 
tbe  times  of  the  kings,  nor,  in  fact,  would  many  of  the 
trades  have  been  of  much  service  to  them  in  their  mode 
of  living.  David,  however,  left  a great  number  of  arti- 
ficers in  his  kingdom,  who  were  employed  by  Solomon; 
and  after  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is 
evidence  of  their  having  been  an  ample  supply  of 
them.  The  inspired  history  speaks  of  “ craftsmen  and 
smiths''  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (-  Kings,  xxiv.  14,  16):  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(ch.  iii.  3.)  mentions  **  the  cunuiug  artificer.” 

We  here  subjoin  a view  of  the  Hebrew  money,  weights,  Money  and 
and  measures,  as  digested  by  Stackhouse,  from  Pri-  measure*. 
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HUtnrj-  doanx  and  Cumberland,  of  which  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Brerewood,  Bernard,  and  others. 

Jewish  money. 

1.  s.  <f.  q. 

The  gerah  ....  000  00  01  3 

The  Hebrew  drachm  . . 000  00  09 

Two  drachma  made  a bekah  . 000  01  06 

Two  bekahs  made  a shekel  . 000  03  00 

Sixty  shekels  made  a mina  . 009  00  00 

Fifty  minas  made  a talent  . 4.50  00  00 

A talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one  7200  00  00 

Jewish  weig  ’its. 

lb.  of.  gr.  dec. 

The  gerah  . . . . 000  00  10  95 

The  Hebrew  drachm  or  tun  . 000  00  54  75 

Two  zuzas  made  a bekath  . 000  00  1094 

Two  bekuth*  made  a shekel  * . 000  00  219 

An  hundred  shekels  made  a mineth  050  00  00 

Thirty  mineths  made  a talent  1500  00  00 

Measures  of  length. 

Eng.  Feet.  Inch. 

The  Hebrew  cubit,  somewhat  more  than  0 21 

The  zerith,  or  span,  a little  more  than  0 10 

The  span  of  a cubit,  a little  above  . 0 7 


......  , Inch'  Jr»W, 

The  palm,  or  hands- breadth,  somewhat  Econumy. 

above 0 3 

The  fathom,  which  makes  four  cubits, 

above  ......  70 

Ezekiel’s  reed, which  was  six  cubits,  above  1 0 0 

The  ancient  measuring-line,  or  chain, 

which  was  eighty  cubits,  above  . 145  0 

A Sabbath-day’s  journey,  two  thousand 

cubits 3648  0 

Mile*.  Pncc*.  Feet 

An  Eastern  mile,  four  thousand  cubits  1 10  0 

A day’s  journey  generally  computed 

much  about  . . . . 33  0 0 

Measures  of  capacity. 

DRY  MEASURES. 

The  cab  contained  a quarter  of  a peck. 

The  orner,  or  gnomcr  in  the  Hebrew,  was  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah. 

The  ephah  is  computed  to  be  about  our  bushel ; and 
The  homer  is  supposed  to  be  ten. 

LIQUID  MEASURES. 

The  log  came  near  to  our  pint. 

16  logs  made  an  hin,  which  answered  our  gallon. 

6 hins  made  a bath,  which  was  about  six  gallons;  and 
10  baths  made  an  homer,  which  was  sixty. 


DISSERTATION  HI. 


THE  TABERNACLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain  the  macle,  which  was  erected  among  them  in  the  wilder- 
state  of  mankind,  it  appears  that  every  nation  has  re-  ness. 

cognized  the  existence  of  some  overruling  divinity,  and  The  Hebrew  term  properly  signifies  a tent,  corre-  Name, 
adopted  some  form  of  worship : for  in  those  very  few  spending  with  the  Latin  tabernaculum,  and  the  Greek 
instances  which  might  be  pleaded  as  exceptions  to  this  aud  was  originally  applied  to  the  temporary  ha- 

statement,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  even  though  it  bitations  of  the  patriarchs.  Philo  calls  it  very  appro- 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  opportunities  priately  <poperoy  upon,  **  a portable  temple.”  The 
of  observation  have  in  those  cases  been  few — or  the  Israelites  had  two  tabernacles,  the  one  the  tabernacle 
persons  who  have  given  the  report  were  either  consi-  of  the  congregation,  which  was  appropriated  to  secular 
derably  disqualified,  or  indifferent  to  the  inquiry — or  uses,  the  other  the  tent,  or  tabernacle  of  testimony, 
the  modes  of  imperfect  worship  sometimes  adopted  by  called  also  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
newly-discovcrea  regions,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 

ordinary  observations  of  civil  life  or  parts  of  a domestic  It  was  during  the  extraordinary  intercourse  with  God,  Orders 
economy,  through  the  existing  ignorance  of  the  lan-  which  was  accorded  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  that  that 
guage,  manners,  dispositions,  and  other  peculiarities  illustrious  legislator  received  particular  orders  respect- 
of  uncivilized  tribes.  This  universal  tendency  to  reli-  ing  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  sacred 
gion  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  its  vessels,  to  execute  which,  he  desired  the  people  to 
early  establishment  among  the  Israelites,  but  in  the  bring  in  their  several  offerings  for  materials,  appointing 
traditions  of  a great  part  of  the  globe  maybe  distinctly  two  principal  architects,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  to  corn- 
traced  the  fragments  of  the  Jewish  economy  in  the  plete  the  design.  In  six  months  from  the  commence- 
mutilated  forms  of  service,  and  the  distorted  features  ment  of  the  work,  aud  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ercc  ^ 
of  truth.  It  must  ever,  therefore,  be  an  interesting  month,  in  the  second  year  of  the  departure  from 
pursuit  to  ascertain  the  worship  of  that  extraordinary  Egypt,  the  erection  was  finished,  and  its  whole  interior 
people,  who  were  under  the  peculiar  superintendence  miraculously  occupied  by  a cloud  of  glory.  When 
of  Providence  during  the  first  ages  of  their  existence,  Moses,  after  some  lime,  was  able  to  enter  within,  he 
and  whose  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  was  divinely  instructed  on  the  subject  of  its  future 
great  moral  revolutions  of  the  world.  We  are  thus  services,  and  afterwards  solemnly  consecrated  Aaron 
naturally  guided  to  a consideration  of  the  taber-  and  his  family  to  the  priestly  office.  At  the  expiration 
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HUtc.rr.  of  eight  rlays,  Aaron  presented  his  first  burnt-sacrifice 
for  himself  ami  the  people,  on  which  occasion  fire  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  token  of  acceptance,  which  was 
ever  after,  by  an  express  appointment,  to  be  preserved 
from  extinction.  Although,  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
altars,  mountains,  and  groves  were  used  for  worship, 
and  even  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  particular 
spots  were  appropriated  to  the  engagements  of  piety, 
we  have  here  a record  of  the  first  most  remar liable 
building  specially  appointed  by  God  himself  for  his 
own  service,  reared  under  his  providential  superin- 
tendence,  and  honoured  with  the  glorious  manifest- 
ations of  his  presence.  Ami  though  it  be  true  that  a 
devout  spirit  will  realize  the  whole  universe  as  the  great 
temple  of  the  Almighty,  and  consecrate,  by  an  appro- 
priating faith,  every  spot  and  every  object,  every  plain 
and  every  mountnin,  every  grove  and  every  copse,  every 
stone  and  every  star,  in  some  sense,  as  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  on  which  to  present  the  animated  offerings  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  praise ; and  though  it  be  also  true 
that  the  infinite  God  fills  immensity  with  his  presence, 
and  eternity  with  his  duration,  and  cannot  he  circum- 
scribed within  walls,  or  limited  by  place  ; it  is,  never- 
theless, certain,  that  he  has,  for  the.  wisest  reasons, 
chosen  to  secure  the  honour  due  to  his  name  amongst 
a race  of  beings,  whose  religion  when  too  diffuse  arid 
undefined  is  apt  to  be  dissipated,  by  commanding  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  which  appointed  forms  of 
worship  should  be  observed ; that  by  their  fixing  the 
% attention  which  is  so  apt  to  wander,  and  forming  the 

habits  of  piety,  so  apt  to  liceome  irregular,  his  just 
pre-eminence  may  Ire  established. 

Cmwtroo  The  tabernacle  consisted  of  an  oblong  square,  thirty 
lion.  cubits  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  height, 
having  two  general  divisions,  the  holy  place,  and  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  or  most  holy,  or  holy  of  holies. 
The  former  was  twenty  cubits  in  length  and  ten  in 
width,  containing  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The 
holy  of  holies,  called  also  the  sanctuary,  was  the  same 
in  length  and  breadth,  namely,  ten  cubits,  and  was 
separated  from  tire  holy  place  bv  n veil  or  curium  of 
richly  cmlu-oidorcd  linen,  suspended  on  four  pillars  of 
slut lim  wood,  each  overbid  with  plates  of  cold,  hut 
having  their  bases  of  brass.  This  division  contained 
the  ark  of  the  coveuum.  A veil  of  similar  make,  and 
supported  in  the  same  maimer,  served  the  purpose  of 
a floor,  anti  separated  it  from  the  outward  court.  The 
tabernacle  was  enclosed  pn  three  sides,  namely,  the 
north,  south,  and  west,  by  planks  of  shittini  wood, 
covered  with  golden  plates,  with  bases  of  brass,  each 
ten  cubits  in  height,  and  a cubit  and  a half  in  breadth ; 
in  number  forty-eight : but  so  far  irregularly  disposed, 
that  twenty  of  them  were  on  the  north,  twenty  on  the 
south,  and  only  eight  on  the-  west  side;  all  let  into  one 
another  by  two  tenons  above  and  two  below,  und  the 
whole  compacted  bv  two  bases  or  cross  bars  along  the 
entire  length,  joined  by  mortices.  Each  had  five  golden 
rings,  through  which  were  passed  poles  covered  with 
gold.  The  east  side  was  open,  concealed  only  by  a 
rich  curtain : this  was  considered  the  entrance.  The 
roof  was  composed  of  a squure  frame  of  planks  or 
boards,  resting  on  their  bases,  overspread  with  different 
kinds  of  coverings.  The  first  on  the  inside  was  of  fine 
linen,  embroidered  in  various  colours  of  hyaciulh, 


purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson  : over  this  were  coverings  Jcwidt 
of  goats’  hair,  neatly  interwoven : the  last  consisted  of 
sheep  and  badgers*  skins,  dyed  of  an  azure  blue  or  red, 
adapted  to  secure  the  whole  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons.  These  curtains  were  only  on  the  sides 
and  behind : there  were  none  in  front.  The  tabernacle 
had  no  window;  the  admission  of  the  ordinary  light 
being  less  adapted  to  grandeur  and  religious  effect 
than  artificial  illumination. 

An  oblong  court  of  a hundred  cubits  in  length  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  surrounded  the  tahernaclc.  This  en- 
closure was  encompassed  by  pillars  covered  with  silver 
plates,  with  capitals  of  silver  and  bases  of  brass;  ten 
of  them  stood  towards  the  west,  six  towards  the  east, 
twenty  towards  the  north,  ami  twenty  towards  the 
south,  at  a distance  from  eacii  other  of  five  cubits. 

These  pillars  were  hung  with  curtains  of  twined  linen 
thread,  resembling  net-work,  which  enclosed  the  ta- 
bernacle on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
of  the  court,  where  a curtain  still  more  spleivdid  in  its 
embroidery  was  disposed,  twenty  cubits  wide,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  door-wav,  and  sustained  by  four 
silver  plated  pillars,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  brass. 

It  was  in  this  court,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  that 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  was  to  he  seen,  five  cubits 
long,  five  wide,  and  three  high,  placed  on  a base  of 
stone  work,  and  covered,  within  and  without,  with 
plates  of  brass.  At  the  four  corners  were  four  pro- 
jecting brass  plated  appendages,  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  horn*  of  the  altar ; from  each  of  which 
a grate,  made  of  brass,  was  suspended,  fastened  with 
four  rings  and  four  chains.  On  these  the  wood  and 
the  sacrifice  were  burnt,  while  a pan  was  placed  below 
to  receive  the  ashes.  At  u small  distance  was  the 
brazen  sea,  a large  vessel  of  that  metal,  made  use  of 
bv  the  priests  for  washing  their  feet  when  they  were  to 
offer  sacrifice,  or  enter  the  tabernacle. 

On  the  north  side  of  tlve  holy  place  was  a table  of 
shittint  or  cedar  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  two  cubits 
in  length,  one  iu  breadth,  and  one  and  a half  in  height. 

It  was  edged  with  a bordering  of  gold,  and  had  a 
golden  crown  in  the  middle : at  each  end  six  loaves 
were  piled  up,  called  the  shew  bread,  to  represent  the 
twelve  tribes.  This  bread  could  be.  eaten  by  none  but 
the  priests,  and  was  changed  on  every  sabbath  day. 
Opjmsite  this  table,  to  the  south,  stood  the  golden 
candlestick,  having  seven  branches, besides  the  middle, 
equally  distant,  und  each  ornamented  with  six  flowers 
iu  the  form  of  lilies,  with  knobs  to  the  same  amount, 
resembling  apples,  and  bowls  like  almond  shells  dis- 
posed alternately.  Each  branch  had  a golden  lamp, 
which  was  regularly  kindled  at  night,  and  extinguished 
in  the  morning.  The  altar  of  incense  occupied  the 
middle  spot  between  the  table  and  the  candlestick. 

It  was  only  two  cubits  high,  and  one  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth  : over  it  was  a crown  of  gold,  and  it 
was  covered  with  the  same  precious  metal.  The  in- 
cense presented  each  morning  and  evening  here  was  of 
a particular  composition;  the  officiating  priest  carrying 
a smoking  censer  full  of  fire,  which  he  took  from  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  having  placed  it  oil  this 
altar  of  incense,  withdrew.  Besides  these  there  were 
several  other  brazen  vessels,  which  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly enumerated. 

The  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  most  holy  place , was  highly 
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Mi,u,ry.  distinguished  for  the  ark,  or  the  merev-scat,  which  was  a 
codin,  or  chest,  made  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,  both  within  and  without.  In  length,  it  was 
two  cubiu  and  a half,  a cubit  and  a half  in  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  height.  The  lid,  which  covered  it,  was 
entirely  of  pure  gold.  At  the  extremities  were  two 
cherubims,  one  at  each  end,  composed  of  the  same 
mass  of  pure  gold  with  the  lid  itself.  These  were 
represented  stretching  their  wings,  and  covering  the 
mercy-seat  on  high,  with  their  faces  looking  towards 
each  other.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
nud  innumerable  disputes  have  arisen  respecting  them 
among  the  learned,  which  it  will  be  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose  to  detail,  but  we  may  state  in  brief, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  their  exact  form  and 
figure,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the 
different  statements  of  the  historical  and  prophetic 
writers,  they  seem  to  have  been  emblematical  of  an- 
gels. The  ark  being  a representation  of  the  throne 
of  God,  the  cherubim  attended,  like  courtiers  on  their 
sovereign’s  person.  Their  faces  being  opposite  each 
other,  was  illustrative  of  the  general  idea  conveyed 
in  Scripture  of  the  celestial  service,  in  which  the  blessed 
respond  to  each  other  in  perpetual  strains  of  melody  and 
praise.  Their  outstretidicd  wings  evidently  indicate 
.promptitude  and  activity  of  their  movements  ns 
ministering  spirits  ; and  their  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  ark, 
point  out  the  reverential  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
characteristic  of  them  to  invc*tigaic  the  mysteries  of 
redemption.  Maimonides  ingeniously  remarks,  that 
God  commanded  Moses  to  make  two  cherubim  for  the 
purpose  ot  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  the  angels ; “ If  there  had  been,” 
says  he,  “ but  one  cherub  placed  upon  the  ark,  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  templed  to  conceive  a great 
error:  for  the?  might  have  supposed  that  this  was  the 
ima^e  of  God,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  under  this 
particular  form.  They  might  also  have  imagined  that 
there,  only  existed  one  angel.  But  the  command  for 
the  formation  of  two  clierubim,  coupled  with  the  de- 
claration 4 The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,'  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  question.  It  proves  there  are  angels,  but 
only  one  God : and  precludes  the  belief  of  their  being 
Gods,  since  there  is  but  one  God  who  created  the 
chcruhiiu.  1 he  elegant  Saurin  has  a beautiful  passage 
with  reference  to  the  angels  prying  into  the  mysteries 
of  our  religion,  and  in  allusion  to  this  disposal  of  them 
on  the  ark,  which  wc  feel  strongly  tempted  to  intro- 
duce. 4*  Les  cherubius  avoient  leurs  regards  fixer,  stir 
larch*'.  Cela  inarquoit  ('admiration nuc  les  anges  out 
pour  cos  inys  teres  dont  1'arche  etoil  la  figure.  S.  Pierre 
fait  allusion  & cette  circonslancc,  lors  qu’il  dit  duns  le 
chap.  i.  de  sa  premiere  Kpitrc  Catholiquc  quo  Icssingtt 
st  courlx  nt  pour  i -egarder  j manes  aiu  funds  des  Mystires  de 
r Ezangile.  C’est  une  belle  idee  de  la  religion  Chreticr.ne. 
Les  anges  sont  clever  au  coiublc  du  bonheur  et  dc  la 
gldre.  lU  contcmplent  Dieu  face  k face,  ct  puisent 
ninni  la  luniierc  et  la  verilc  dons  leur  source.  Its 
voyent  sa  magnificence  dans  cette  gloirc  cclatante  qu’il 
fait  briller  it  leurs  yeux.  Jls  voyent  sa  bontc  dans  ces 
graces  dont  il  les  comble.  Ils  voyent  sa  justice  dans 
les  supplier*  qu*il  inflige  aux  aneea  rebates.  Ils  voyeut 
sa  sagasse  dans  la  conduitc  dc  cet  univers.  F.u  un 
mot  tout  ce  qui  cst  capable  dc  remplir  l’esprit,  ct  de 
satisfaire  la  cceur,  cst  propose  a ces  biciihcurcuses 
intelligences.  Cependant  au  milieu  dc  taut  d’objets 


ravissans.  au  milieu  de  t.mt  de  felicitfi  et  de  tant  de 
gloirc,  les  anges  veulcut  fctrc  Lemoins  de  nos  myst&rcs.  I <onomy. 
Ils  trouvent  Dicu  plus  grund  sur  la  terrc,  dans  ces  ex- 
ploits  inouis  qu’il  fit  pour  notre  salut,  que  dans  la 
pornpe  celeste  qui  l environnc;  et  oubiiant,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  cc  qui  fail  le  bonheur  de  feglise  qui  triomphe,  ils 
vienneut  cherclier  parmi  nous  dans  I’egiise  miiitunte  de 
quoi  uourrir  leur  admiration” — i.  c.  “ The  cherubim 
had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ark,  which  shows  the 
admiration  and  reverence  which  the  angels  cherish  for 
those  mysteries  typified  by  the  ark.  St.  Peter  alludes 
to  this  circumstance  when  he  says,  uhich  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  This  suggests  a fine  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  angels  are  exalted  to  the  sum- 
mit of  blessedness  and  glory,  beholding  God  face  to 
face,  and  for  ever  drawing  supplies  of  light  and  truth 
from  their  divine  fountain.  They  behold  his  magnifi- 
cence in  the  glory  thnt  beams  on  their  eyes.  They  see 
his  goodness  in  the  blessings  which  he  communicates  to 
them.  They  witness  his  justice  in  the  punishment  he 
inflicts  upon  the  rebel  angels.  They  contemplate  his 
wisdom  in  the  general  superintendanre  of  the  universe. 

Every  tiling,  in  a woitl,  capable  of  filling  the  mind,  and 
of  gratifying  the  heart,  is  presented  to  these  happy 
spirits.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  attractions,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  felicity  and  glory,  the  angles  desire  to 
witness  and  to  study  the  mysteries  of  our  religion. 

They  find  that  God  is  even  greater  on  earth  in  those 
astonishing  exploits  which  he  performed  for  our  salva- 
tion, than  amidst  the  celcstiul  pomp  that  encircles  his 
heavenly  throne ; and  forgetting,  so  to  speak,  the  * 

blessedness  of  the  church  triumphant,  they  come  down 
into  the  church  militant,  to  search  among  us  for  objects 
to  engage  their  admiration.”  (Saurin  Disc.  Histori- 
quos  54.) 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  ark,  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  law,  or 
tables  of  the  covenant,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply  it 
contained  also  the  golden  pot  that  hail  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.)  Some,  how- 
ever, have  interpreted  the  expression  to  signify  near, 
not  in,  or  uithin  the  ark.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is 
most  probable,  since  Moses  only  mentions  the  volume 
of  the  law,  that,  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  of  Solomon, 
tills  only  was  deposited  in  the  ark,  but  that  Aaron’s  rod 
and  the  golden  pot  of  manna  were  afterwards  introduced.* 

But  in  support  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostolic 
phraseology,  as  indicating  only  their  being  placed  near 
the  ark,  it  has  been  stated,  !.  That  the  same  word 
Mitzad  is  used  where  it  is  said  that  the  Philistines  sent 
back  the  ark  with  an  offering  of  jewels  of  gold,  put  in 
a coffer  by  the  side  of  it,  where  it  is  certain  the  word 
must  be  understood  of  the  outside,  not  of  the  inside. 

2.  The  ark  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  volume 
of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  with  the  other  tilings  placed 
in  it.  3.  The  design  of  laying  up  the  original  volume 
of  the  law  in  the  temple  was.  that  it  might  be  reserved 
as  the  authentic  copy  by  which  all  others  were  to  be 
corrected,  and  consequently  it  must  be  so  placed  that 
access  might  be  had  to  it  on  all  occasions  requiring  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  done,  if  it  had  been  put 
within  the  ark,  and  shut  up  there  by  the  cover  of  the 
mercy-seat  over  it,  which  was  not  to  be  removed. 

4.  When  f lilkiah,  the  high  priest,  in  the  time  of 
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History.  Josiah,  found  the  copy* of  the  law  in  the  temple, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  ark,  nor  is  it  there  mentioned 
as  taken  from  thence,  but  as  found  elsewhere  in  the 
temple.* 

Speaking  of  the  tabernacle  in  general,  Calmet  ob- 
serves, “ This  tent  wus  us  it  were,  the  dwelling  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  was  considered  as  residing  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  Hound  about  it  were  encamped 
the  tribes,  Judah,  Zebulun,  and  Issarhar  to  the  east; 
Ephraim.  Benjamin,  and  Manasstli  to  the  west;  Dan, 
Asher,  and  Naphtali  to  the  north ; Iluben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad  to  the  south.  The  tribe  of  Levi  being  entirely  em- 
ployed in  sacred  service,  were  placed  all  round  the 
tabernacle:  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  the  east;  the 
family  of  Gershon,  west;  that  of  Merari,  north  ; and 
that  of  Kohath,  south.” 

It  may  he  further  remarked,  that  the  heathen  nations 
regarded  their  trmples  as  the  houses  of  their  gods, 
taking  the  hint,  no  doubt,  from  the  Jewish  tabernacle. 
Hence  <r</r*  thonrm  is  their  most  usual  term  for  a temple, 
* or  place  of  religious  solemnity.  (Comp.  Livii  Hist  hb.  2. 
cap.  5.  with  ra3uy  others.) 

Whether  A question  of  consult  ruble  interest  has  been  often 
the  taber-  agitated  among  theologians  and  critics  ; namely. 
itacWm  whether  the  tabernacle,  with  its  ark  and  other  sacred 
U vessels,  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
worship.  and  other  idolatrous  worship ; the  affirmative  of  which 
is  particularly,  and  with  much  zeal,  maintained  by 
Spencer,*  who  represents  the  Deity  as  condescending 
to  imitate  in  some  degree  the  system  of  worship  paid 
to  false  gods,  hut  with  such  alterations  as  tended  to 
correct  and  purify  the  superstitions  of  his  people,  and 
thus  to  check  at  the  proper  point  their  lamentable  pro- 
pensity to  idolatry.  We  shall  abridge  his  arguments, 
and  enumerate  some  reasons  by  which  they  may  be 
confuted. 

Spencer’*  Spencer  begins  by  alleging  that  it  was  a custom 
ai^uuK'ut*.  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  to 
convey  the  images  of  their  gods  in  tents,  or  portative 
temples,  cither  to  do  them  honour  or  to  secure  their 
perpetual  presence.  This  he  demons  (rates  by  the 
teraphim  of  I.al»an,  the  testimony  of  Apulcus,  u pas- 
sage from  Virgil,  and  other  citations;  but  especially 
the  words  of  Amos  (chap.  v.  26,  compared  with  Acts 
vii.  4*2,  &c.)  “ Have  ye  ottered  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O house  of  Is- 
rael ? But  ye  have  home  thp  tabernacle  of  vonr  Moloch 
and  Chinn,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourselves.”  Here  he  quotes  a variety  of 
opinions  in  illustration  of  the  term  tabernacle,  as  sig- 
nifying a tent,  or  coffer,  or  receptacle  of  the  god : and 
institutes  critical  examinations  of  the  word  Moloch, 
and  the  star  of  Kciuphnn  or  Chiun,  which  was  adored 
by  the  Israelites : a piece  of  idolatry  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians.  Kcmphan  he  affirm*  to  be  the  same 
with  Saturn,  adding,  “ that  as  the  Israelites  dwelt  in 
the  desart.  driven  out  of  Egypt,  strangers  and  pilgrims 
divested  of  all  things;  free  indeed,  but  preferring  the 
bondage  they  had  undergone  to  the  kind  of  liberty  they 
now  enjoyed,  they  judged  it  for  their  interest  to  attach 
themselves  in  a more  particular  manner  to  the  service 
of  Saturn,  the  god  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  wandering 


• Prklosu*'*  Coarxciwn*.  part  I.  b.  5. 
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people  who  had  no  settled  habitation.**  In  support  of  Jr»i»h 
thi*  idea  of  Saturn,  be  cites  from  Plautus  ( In  I\erntlo J — Eonmayr, 

Ei  lM*iiii<Uit  Satumi  imag»  ( fianc  fc rJ) 

lulef  nirt  : ctlo  finis  tec. 

And  again, 

Ilu*pitiuni  tesjene  mess  cujiis  imago 

Chijiui  ( a of  Suriirnio) 

Qua'so  indies,  ut  misemrii  me. 

His  comment  is  that  H anno  (the  person  speaking  here), 
carrying  the  image  of  Saturn,  produced  it  as  entitling 
to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  because  this  god  wa*  con- 
sidered as  the  protector  of  strangers. 

All  his  proofs  with  regard  to  the  tabernacle  in  ge- 
neral,  Spencer  applies  to  the  ark  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  its  form,  he  affirm*,  that  what  are  termed  cists 
or  coffers,  were  of  great  importance  in  the  pagan  re- 
ligion, being  used  to  preserve  what  were  deemed  the 
most  sacred  things  belonging  to  their  worship,  and 
Were  carried  in  public  processions  by  officers  appointed 
to  the  service.  With  regard  to  its  detign,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  pagan  cist*  is  obvious,  as  they  were 
employed  to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of  the 
mysteries  contained  in  them.  The  very  same  term 
and  titles  are  adopted  in  both  eases,  as  ark  of  God, 
nrk  of  the  covenant,  ark  of  the  testimony;  and  that  of 
Serapis  was  called  11  ark  of  the  Lord.”  The  materials 
too,  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, were  costly  and  precious:  hence  Minimus  Felix 
said,  that  the  common  people  worshipped  the  images  of 
the  false  gods,  on  account  of  the  art  with  which  they 
were  made,  and  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Spencer  further 
intimates,  that  the  differences  observable  between  the 
Gentile  and  Israolitish  ark*  establish  the  fact  of  the 
imitation ; whereas  the  ark  of  the  latter  contained  the 
most  sacred  symbols  of  religion,  that  of  the  former 
enclosed  the  most  impure.  The  ark  of  Israel  was  to 
be  carried  by  persons  of  the  sacerdotal  family  only — 
the  ark  of  the  nations  was  sometimes  borne  also  by 
women; — the  former  was  carried  about  with  solemn 
ceremonies,  those  of  the  latter  were  childish  and  ab- 
surd— the  former  had  cherubim,,  the  latter  no  images 
hut  within — Israel  had  only  one  ark,  the  pagan  nations 
hud  many.  It  is  further  alleged  in  support  of  the  ge- 
neral argument,  that  the  ark  of  Israel  was  conveyed  by 
the  command  of  David  on  a cart,  and  the  pagan  arks 
were  carried  about  in  a similar  manner;  and  the  Phi- 
listines. with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  placed  the  ark  upon  a nne  cart.  The 
ark  of  Israel  had  a crown  or  golden  border;  which  was 
precisely  the  case  with  the  others.  Euripides  describes 
an  ark  crowned  with  flowers.  Pliny  asserts,  that  in 
ancient  times  none  but  the  gods  wore  crowns,  (lib.  xvi. 
c.  40.)  The  same  learned  writer  pursues  a similar 
argument  with  reference  to  the  cherubim , intimating 
that  these  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  period.  Most  of  the  statues  or  images  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  remarks,  were  of  gold,  in  which  they 
corresponded  with  the  lsraelitish  cherubim : and  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  people  is  discernible  in 
several  particulars — the  turning  of  their  eyes  in  wor- 
ship to  these  images — consulting  these  statues,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Israelites,  the  true  God  dwelling  be- 
tween the  cherubim  and  the  diversified  figures  of  these 
hieroglyphics,  and  especially  the  forms  of  different  ani- 
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History,  mals  which  they  ywiBjd.  So  extraordinary  a repre- 
sentatioiv  a*  the  cherubim,  he  thinks,  would  not  have 
been  introduced  Into  worship  hut  for  the  prevalence  of 
some  general  custom.  The  name  he  considers  as  simi- 
lar in  meaning *>  apis,  un  ox  or  a cow;  and  the  known 
attachment  of  the  Israelites  for  the  images  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  believes  to  have-  arisen  from  w hat  they  saw  in 
Egypt.  This  subject  is  further  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  mystifies  included  in  them,  and  sustains  his  ar- 
gument by  numerous  citations  from  Philo,  ami  Justin 
Martyr,  aiid  others.  He  then  views  the  cherubim  in 
relation  to  the  temple,  where  they  were  afterwards 
placed,  producing  several  ancient  testimonies  to  show 
that  the  Sabetun  were  the  first  who  devoted  houses  to 
the  gods,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  tabernacle  and 
its  ceremonies  were  derived  from  that  people.  In  both 
the  tabernacle  und  temple,  an  apartment  accessible  only 
to  the  high  priest  was  constructed,  which  Lucian  says 
was  the  practice  of  the  pagans.  Other  points  of  re- 
semblance here  are  noticed ; and  as  the  cherubim  wore 
deemed  the  place  where  the  deity  dwelt  and  the  chariot 
on  which  he  rode,  the  idolatrous  nation*  of  antiquity 
maintained  the  same  notion,  who  believed  they  could 
by  certain  ceremonies  bringdown  their  deities  into  their 
statues  and  images.  These,  with  some  oilier  consi- 
derations not  necessary  to  lie  enumerated  at  present, 
constitute  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
•Spencer,  which  suggests,  it  must  l»c  admitted,  some 
difficulties,  hut  capable  of  a tolerably  easy  solution. 

Answer*  to  ^ •*  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  all  the  citations 

SpeutiT.  of  our  learned  author,  there  is  not  a single  writer  of 
equal  antiquity  with  Moses,  who  was  surely  the  person 
best  qualified  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  sacred  edifices, 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  modes  of  worship. 
But  his  history  docs  not  all’ord  any  circumstantial  evi- 
dence by  which  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  and  that  of  other  ancient  idolatrous  nations  ; 
so  that  the  assumption  that  the  ceremouies  observed 
among  the  Israelites  were  in  imitation  of  those  of 
other  countries,  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  unsupported. 
Among  the  idolatrous  service*,  however,  of  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  has  furnished  an  incidental  account, 
nothing  is  reported  of  a court,  of  a holy  place,  of  a 
most  holy  place,  or  even  of  an  ark,  properly  so  called. 
It  has  been  deemed  highly  questionable,  whether  Amos, 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  that  prophet,  referred  to 
the  idolatry  committed  in  the  wilderness,  or,  as  seems 
most  likely,  to  that  of  his  own  times  ; for  it  is  strange, 
if  there  did  actually  exist  among  the  ancient  Israelites 
tabernacles  dedicated  to  Moloch,  the  sacred  historian 
should  never  mention  or  refer  to  them,  especially  as 
he  treated  every  instance  of  idolatry  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  deuounced  it  in  the  severest  term*.  The 
account  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  given  bv  Spencer,  diftVrs, 
moreover,  from  that  of  several  other  authors  of  distinc- 
tion, who  affirm  that  the  Egyptians  offered  nothing 
but  simple  herbs  to  their  gods,  and  sacrificed  no  ani- 
mals ; and  that  they  believed  m the  opposing  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Should  it  even  be  ad- 


mitted, that  among  the  almost  incalculable  variety  of  Jewish 
observances  practised  in  different  nations,  some  parti-  Ka*toroy. 
cular  resemblances  might  he  detected,  this  is  far  from 
proving  them  to  have  been  direct  and  designed  imita- 
tions. Let  a person,  as  Saurin  well  states  it.  compare 
the  manner  in  which  (hid  is  worshipped  at  Ispahan  and 
at  Rome,  and  he  will  discover  some  similarity  between 
them  ; but  who  will  venture  to  maintain  that  Rome 
has  mimicked  Ispahan,  or  that  Ispahan  has  mimicked 
Rome  i .Some  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  a 
critic  arguing  like  Spencer,  and  comparing  these  va- 
rious modes  of  worship,  would  he  quite  us  much  jus- 
tified in  representing  that  the  religion  of  the  Homan 
Catholics  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Persians,  or 
that  the  religion  of  the  Persians  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Catholics.  The  moment  you  siqqiose  a religion, 
you  think  ol  sacred  places,  of  external  ceremonies,  of 
emblems,  and  of  symbols.  Such  establishments  owe 
their  origin  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  not  to  the 
particular  genius  of  the  people.  Spencer  conqiarcs 
some  things,  which  evidently  have  no  resemblance,  am! 
which  his  zeul  ha*  unwittingly  forced  iuto  the  service 
of  his  argument:  and  a palpable  sophism  pervades  all 
his  dissertations,  which  is,  that  in  order  to  show  that 
a custom  owes  its  origin  to  a particular  nation,  which 
is  not  doubted,  he  proves  that  this  custom  was  received 
at  a certain  time  bv  this  nation,  which  may  he  true 
enough,  but  it  avails  nothing  to  his  purpose.  For 
instance,  he  cites  numerous  authorities  to  prove  that 
the  statues  of  the  Egyptians  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
various  animals,  und  resembled  the  cherubim  of  the  ark, 
hut  he  does  not  adduce  a single  instance  or  authority 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  firtt  who 
made  use  of  such  images.  Finally,  and  solemnly,  it 
is  most  evident,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments, or  rather  sophistrieg  of  Spencer  to  evince  the 
contrary,  that  the  introduction  of  idolatrous  rites  into 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  so  far  from  tending  to 
extirpate,  would  have  been  the  most  direct  and  most 
certain  method  of  establishing  and  peqietuating  ido- 
latry. The  transfer  of  Egyptian  ceremonies  of  worship 
into  the  religion  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  impressing  the  Israelites  with  a vene- 
ration for  their  worship.  They  would  have  seen  a 
system  of  worship  consecrated  by  revival  or  adoption  ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  with  something  of  a 
purer  form,  or  with  corrections  and  modifications,  still 
sanctified  in  its  great  essentials  ami  principles,  by  use, 
impressed  by  an  all -commanding  authority,  attractive 
by  its  superior  antiquity,  and  losing  *ven  the  most 
objectionable  cast  of  its  features  by  fumiliarity.  Nay, 
it  must  have  degraded  the  whole  of  their  religion  as  a 
mere  imitation,  grafted  upon  the  inventions  of  other 
nations.  The  only  idea,  therefore,  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Jehovah  is.  what  is  manifest  enough  to  the  im- 
partial observer,  in  every  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  that  the  whole  was  a system,  new — original — 
glorious  (though  in  an  inferior  degree  to  that  which  was 
destined  to  supersede  it)— and  divine. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


TIIE  TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON,  WITH  A VIEW  OF  THE  JEWISH  WORSHIP. 


History.  Although  chronological  order  might  seem  to  require 
the  topographical  and  historical  details  of  the  next 
section  to  be  introduced  in  this  place,  the  uaturul  con- 
nection between  the  tabernacle  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  tiie  temple  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  suffi- 
cientlv  justifies  the  arrangement  we  have  adopted, 
especially  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  intimately  and 
equally  concern  the  great  subject  of  religion. 

Construe-  We  have  already,  in  a former  article,*  alluded  to 
tiou  of  the  some  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  construction  of 
tempi*.  the  temple  of  Solomon;  and  to  these  we  shall  now  add 
a somewhat  more  detailed  delineation.  The  temple  was 
built  upon  a ground  plot  of  six  hundred  cubits  square. 
It  was  inclosed  within  a wall  of  six  cubits  in  height,  and 
six  in  breadth,  and  contained  several  distinct  buildings, 
surrounded  with  cloisters,  and  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble.  Here  was  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the 
width  of  fifty  cubits,  adorned  in  a similar  manner,  which 
was  separated  from  the  court  of  the  lsraelities  by  a wall 
of  five  hundred  cubits  square.  The  court  was  a hun- 
dred cubits,  paved  with  variously-coloured  marble.  It 
had  four  gates,  one  at  each  quarter,  to  each  of  which 
was  an  ascent  of  seven  steps.  The  separation  of  this 
court  from  the  court  of  the  priests,  was  accomplished 
by  a wall  of  two  hundred  cubits  square,  the  court  of  the 
priests  being  a hundred  cubits,  surrounded  with  clois- 
ters, and  apartments  where  they  lived.  This  court  had 
only  three  gates,  each  with  eight  steps : there  was  no 
gate  to  the  west.  All  these  courts  were  unenclosed  at 
the  top,  but  the  cloisters  afforded  a sufficient  shelter. 
Opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  priests’  court,  in  the  court 
of  the  Israelites,  was  placed  a throne  for  the  king,  to 
furnish  him  with  accommodation  whenever  he  came  to 
the  temple.  The  court  of  the  priests  contained  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  with  ten  brazen  lavers  and  a 
sea  of  brass,  supported  by  twelve  oxen.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  an  ascent  of 
twelve  steps  to  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  which 
was  farmed  of  the  porch , the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  porch  was  twelve  cubits  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  having  at  the  entrance  the  two 
celebrated  pillars,  Jachan  and  Boaz.  The  width  of 
the  gate  was  fourteen  feet.  The  sanctuary  or  nave  was 
forty  cubits  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  In  this 
part  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  and  here  was  the  table 
of  shew  bread.  It  had  ten  golden  candlesticks.  The 
holy  of  holies  wa3  a square  of  twenty  cubits,  having 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  graven  with  the  ten  commandments 
and  with  four  cherubims.  Josephus  states,  that  about 
the  temple  and  against  the  walls,  thirty  small  houses 
or  cells  were  constructed,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
so  many  buttresses,  as  well  as  ornaments;  for  there 
were  three  stories  of  these  cells,  one  above  another, 


the  second  being  narrower  than  the  first,  and  the  third  Jrwl#h 

than  the  second,  so  that  their  roofs  and  ballustrades,  Economy. 

being  within  each  other,  made  three  different  terraces,  ls^v-*w 

on  which  a person  might  walk  round  the  temple.  These 

little  houses  were  ceiled,  and  their  walls  wainscouud 

with  cedar,  and  embellished  with  carving  and  fretwork 

overlaid  with  gold.  Laury  * observes,  that  the  temple 

itself,  strictly  so  called,  had  two  stories,  the  upper  of 

which  was  raised  quite  above  these  little  houses  and 

their  roofs  ; for  their  roofs  reached  no  higher  than  the 

top  of  the  first  story.  The  second  story,  which  had 

no  building  adjoining  to  its  side,  made  a large  room 

over  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies,  of  otjual 

dimensions  with  them  ; and  it  is  no  improbable  opinion, 

that  this  was  the  upper  chamber  in  which  the  Holy 

Ghost  was  pleased  to  descend  upon  the  apostles  in  a 

visible  manner.  This  upper  room  was  appropriated  to 

the  pious  laity,  as  a place  for  them  to  come  and  pay 

their  devotions  ; and  therefore  it  seems  very  likely  that 

the  apostles  were  here,  with  other  devout  persons, 

while  the  temple  was  full  of  Jews  of  all  nations,  who 

were  come  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 

and  that  the  persons  below,  hearing  the  noise  which 

was  occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  place,  ran  up  to 

see  the  cause  of  it,  and,  to  their  great  surprise,  fouud 

the  apostles  distinguished  from  the  other  Jews  about 

them,  both  by  “ the  cloven  longues  which  sat  upon 

each  of  them,”  and  by  the  several  different  languages 

which  they  spake. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  was  begun  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mount,  to  render  jt  more  secure ; so 
that  the  sides  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
cubits,  or  six  hundred  and  eight  feet,  in  height,  before 
they  were  raised  to  the  level  of  die  temple ; and  this 
afforded  a most  magnificent  prospect  to  the  city.  The 
stones  of  this  foundation,  says  Josephus,  were  not  only 
pf  the  largest  size,  but  hard  and  firm  enough  to  endure 
all  weathers,  and  be  proof  against  the  worm.  Besides 
diis,  they  were  so  morticed  into  one  another,  and  so 
wedged  into  the  rock,  that  the  strength  and  curiosity 
of  the  basis  was  not  less  admirable  than  the  intended 
superstructure,  and  die  one  was  every  way  answerable 
to  die  odicr. 

The  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  so  nu-  gacjcd 
nierous,  diat  they  brought  back  five  thousand  four 
hundred,  even  at  their  return  from  the  captivity,  which 
were  deposited  in  treasuries.  There  were  also  **  holy 
chambers”  (Ezek.  xliv.  19.)  for  die  sacerdotal  habits, 
and  store-houses,  in  which  the  offerings  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests  and  Levitcs,  widows  and  orphans, 
were  preserved.  Other  places  were  appropriated  to 
wine  and  oil  for  the  libations,  salt  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  materials  for  the  shew  bread.  There  were,  be- 
sides, eating-rooms  for  the  priests  and  guards  of  the 


* Hist  chap.  3-  imiciuiifc  Afonerdby.  ” Dc  TaU.ru.  lib,  1.  c.  k 
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lliiiurr.  Levites,  lodgings  for  the  musicians,  and  oilier  rooms 
for  different  purposes.  especially  a hall  for  tbe  council 
of  seventy  ciders, 

Sacrifrr*.  Sacrifices  were  enjoined  upon  every  solemn  festival, 
the  principal  of  which  may  he  briefly  introduced. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  great  festival  of  Passover 
was  to  lie  offered  a burnt  sacrifice  of  two  young  bul- 
locks. one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with 
some  other  o Hi- rings  of  an  interior  description  : on  the 
second  day,  besides  the  usual  sacrifices,  a sheaf  of  the 
first  fruit  of  that  year’s  harvest;  and  previous  to  the 
offering  of  the  first  sheaf,  no  com  was  to  be  eaten. 
The  first  and  last  days  were  observed  as  sabbaths,  with 
the  sole  exception  that  victuals  might  be  dressed  on 
the  first  day.  The  sacrifices  appointed  at  the  opening 
of  tbe  feast  of  Pentecost  were,  lwo  loaves  of  the  fust 
ripe  wheat,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  one  young 
bullock,  two  rams  for  a burnt-offering,  and  the  usual 
meat  and  drink  offerings;  a kid  for  a sin-offering,  and 
two  lambs  for  a peace-offering-.  The  sacrifices  peculiar 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  were,  on  the  first  day, 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  a 
year  old,  ail  without  blemish,  and  offered  in  a imrnt* 
offering,  with  tbe  customary  meat  and  drink  offerings, 
formed  of  a certain  quantity  of  flour  mingled  with  oil 
and  wine  ; a kid  lor  a sin-offering,  in  the  name  of  nil 
Israel ; and  the  usual  morning  and  evening  sacrifice*. 
On  the  second  day  they  offend  twelve  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  flour  and  wine,  and  a 
kid.  as  before.  The  same  offerings  were  continued  on 
the  five  succeeding  days,  excepting  that  the  number 
diminished  by  one  bullock  every  day.  On  the  last  day, 
which  was  the  most  solemn,  they  only  presented  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs.  Insides  a goat  for 
a sin-offerimr,  and  the  usual  and  voluntary  sacrifice*. 
The  first  fruits  of  things  of  later  growth  wm*  now 
brought,  which  were  occasionally  so  plentiful,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  the  period  of  observing  the 
fen*t  to  one  more  day.  Particular  sacrifices  were  also 
prescribed  for  oilier  festivals,  as  the  feast  of  the 
Trumpet  and  of  the  New  Moon. 

Besides  the  presentation*  just  mentioned,  were  some 
others:  as  the  daily  sacrifice,  when  four  lambs  were 
offered,  two  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  evening;  all 
of  the  first  year,  and  without  blemish.  Wine  and  flour 
mixed  with  oil,  were  also  presented  for  a meat  and  a 
drink  offering.  This  was  termed  a continual  sacrifice, 
as  nothing  was  allowed  to  interrupt  it*  regularity.  The 
peace-offerings  were  to  be  voluntary,  there  being  no 
obligation  but  of  a general  nature.  The  victim  was  to 
be  Brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  when  the 
votary  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  killed  it;  the  priest 
immediately  taking  some  of  the  blood,  and  sprinkling 
it  upon  the  alter  and  round  about,  poured  the  remainder 
upon  the  ground.  The  fat,  the  kidneys,  and  the  rump, 
if  a sheep  ov  knob,  were  then  burnt  upon  the  altar;  the 
breast  and  shoulders  belonged  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest 
to  the  owner,  who  wa*  allowed  to  dress  and  eat  it. 
These  offerings  were  either  vote),  supplicatory,  or 
eucharistical.  The  meat  and  drink  offering*  accompanied 
the  burnt-offerings  of  every  festival,  the  daily  and  all 
sacrifice*  made  with  fire,  and  consisted  of  a certain  pro- 
portion of  wine,  oil,  and  fine  ffrmg,  to  every  beast  that 
was  sacrificed,  The  offerings  far  cleansing  were  on 
various  accounts.  The  person  who  committed  a tres- 
pass knowingly  or  ignorantly,  was  to  bring  his  offering 


to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  to  be  a bullock,  j«>wuii 
or  goat,  for  a priest;  a goat,  sheep,  kid,  or  lamb,  for  a Economy, 
layman.  Should  it  happen  that  the  individual  was  too 
poor  to  afford  either,  he  was  permitted  to  bring  a couple 
of  pigeon*,  or  turtle-doves,  or  a small  quantity  of  flour. 

The  prison  bas  ing  then  laid  hi*  baud  upon  the  victim’s 
lipad,  confessing  his  tin,  offered  it  up,  and  the  priest 
taking  up  some  of  the  blood  with  hi*  fingers,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
poured  forth  the  remainder  at  the  foot.  Then  he  took 
the  fill  of  the  caul,  kidneys,  and  rump,  and  burnt  it 
upon  the  altar,  praying  for  the  offerer,  and  pronouncing 
liis  forgiveness.  The  flesh  of  this  victim  belonged 
wholly  to  the  priest.  Another  ceremony  was  added  for 
legal  impurities,  such  a*  touching  anything  unclean,  6cc. 
namely,  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  high  priest  was  to  be  careful  that  it  wa* 
without  spot  or  blemish,  and  had  never  been  yoked. 

It  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  and  there  killed,  when 
lie  made  a sevenfold  aspersion  of  the  blood  with  his 
fingers  toward*  the  sanctuary ; it  wa*  then  thrown  into 
a large  fire  with  ite  skin,  entrails,  and  u bundle  of  cedar 
wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  burnt  to  ashes  ; which 
ashes  being  laid  up  for  use,  alt  the  persons  who  assisted  in 
the  service,  were  unclean  until  the  evening.  A person  who 
contracted  such  pollution  as  to  make  him  unclean  seven 
day*,  wa*  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  into  which  some 
of  these  ashes  had  been  thrown  on  the  third  and 
seventh  day.  If  not  sprinkled  on  the  third  day,  he  wa* 
not  considered  clean  till  the  tenth.  Beside*  these, 
were  some  other  offering*  for  cleansing  in  particular 
cases,  such  a*  two  pigeons  to  he  presen  ted  by  a woman 
after  child-birth,  or  of  flour  und  oil,  if  unable  to  bring 
u lamb : and  two  sparrow*  by  the  leper  after  his  cure. 

In  these  cose*,  one  of  the  bird*  was  a substitute  for  a 
lamb,  for  a burnt-offering,  and  the  other  for  a sin-offer- 
ing; wherein  tbe  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
person,  or  house,  seven  time*.  The  offering « 0/  l he first 
fruits  were  required  not  only  of  the  nation  at  large,  on 
the  great  festival*  before  mentioned,  but  of  every  indivi- 
dual who  had  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  The  time 
and  quantity  Hre  not  precisely  stated.  When  tbe  person, 
coming  to  offer,  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  priests,  the 
Leviles  sang  the  thirtieth  psalm,  when  the  votary  con- 
fessed in  these  words,  “ I do  this  day  make  a public- 
acknowledgment  before  the  Lord  your  God,  that  I am 
entered  into  the  good  land,  which  he  aware  unto  our 
father*  that  he  would  give  us"  -fSt  the  time  the  priest 
assisted  him  to  take  the  basket  from  hi*  shoulders,  and  * 

lie  closed  hi*  confession,  while  it  was  yet  suspended, 
in  the  words  prescribed  by  Mwe»,  44  A Syrian  ready 
to  perish  wa*  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  sojourned  there  with  a few,"  &c.  The  basket  was 
then  placed  hv  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  he  offered  the 
burnt-offering  and  peace-offering : then  proceeded  to 
feast  with  hi*  acquaintance*  on  his  share  of  the  peace 
and  meat  offering*.  The  offering*  of  tburst-lorn,  re- 
lated to  the  first-born  of  men,  of  cattle,  and  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Of  the  former,  they  were  redeemed  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  for  five  shekel*,  when  they  wt'rc  presented 
to  the  priest,  and  the  mother  offered  the  sacrifice,  of  her 
purification.  The  first-born  of  clean  animal*  could  not 
be  redeemed,  but  were  brought  to  the  tabernacle,  or 
temple,  and  killed,  the  blood  being  poured  forth  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  the  fiit  burnt  on  it,  and  the  flesh  given 
to  the  priest.  If  it  bad  any  natural  defect,  it  could  not 
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History.  be  sacrificed.  If  it  were  an  nnelean  beast,  it  might  be 
redeemed,  or  with  five  shekels,  or  its  neck  might  be 
broken  by  the  owner.  With  regard  to  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, the  fruit  of  the  new  planted  tree  was  not  to  be 
gathered  during  the  first  three  years : on  the  fourth,  its 
productions  were  the  lord's,  and  they  belonged  to  the 
priests,  from  whom,  however,  the  owner  might  redeem 
it  at  a proper  price.  Afterwards  it  was  wholly  for  his 
own  use.  There  were  four  species  of  fylke* ; — thysc 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  all  attached  to  that 
tribe  might  eat,  men  and  women,  clean  and  unclean; — 
the  tenths  of  these  tythes,  assigned  to  the  priests; — a 
second  tenth,  which  a laymen  was  required  to  appro- 
priate, or  exchange  it  for  an  equivalent  in  money,  with 
an  addition  of  a fifth  part  above  the  value  ; which  was 
to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  to  make  a feast  with  for 
his  friends,  and  the  priests,  and  Lcvites; — and  a tythc 
to  be  reserved  every  year,  and  consumed  in  feasts  at 
home,  to  which  the  Lcvites,  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widows,  and  the  strangers,  were  to  be  expressly  invited. 
D«v  of  There  is  one  solemnity  which  has  not  yet  been  in- 
cipiiition.  (reduced  to  notice,  but  the  mention  of  which  we  can- 
not with  propriety  omit — it  is  tkr  day  of  a tun  mien  f or 
expiation,  it  was  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
confession,  and  was  instituted  principally  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  nation  for  the  preceding  year.  This  so- 
lemnity commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  and  continued  till  the  ensuing  even- 
ing ; an  interval  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  scrupu- 
lously, and  under  pain  of  excommunication,  abstained 
from  every  description  both  of  labour  and  of  pleasure, 
and  held  a solemn  convocation  to  offer  a peculiar  sa- 
crifice by  fire  for  their  transgressions.  On  this  day 
only  throughout  the  year,  the  high  priest  entered  into 
the' holy  of  holies ; for  which  service  he  prepared  him- 
self by  various  previous  abstinences,  and  wore  a parti- 
cular kind  of  dress.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  it  was  his 
business  to  present  a young  bullock  for  a sin-offering, 
and  a ram  for  a burnt-offering,  on  his  own  account  and 
for  his  whole  family,  confessing  their  and  his  own  sins. 


He  then  received  from  the  heads  of  the  assembly  two  jcwbh 
kids  for  a sin-offering,  and  a ram  for  a burnt-offering,  Economy, 
for  the  whole  cougn-gatiou.  Two  goats  being  placed 
before  the  tabernacle,  the  high  priest  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine which  should  be  sacrificed  and  which  dismissed; 
and  to  the  latter  the  term  of  scape-yoat  was  applied. 

Taking  his  censer  in  One  hand,  and  a quantity  of  fine 
incense  in  the  other,  to  fill  the  place  with  the  «tnoko  so 
as  to  conceal  the  mercy-seat,  he  proceeded  into  the 
holy  of  holies ; and  having  placed  the  censer  on  the 
altar,  he  withdrew  and  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood 
of  the  bullock  which  had  been  offered;  and  sprinkled 
it  towards  the  mercy-seat  seven  times  eastward.  He 
then  killed  the  goat  for  a sin-offering  on  account  of  the 
people,  and  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  with  its  blood ; 
by  which  aspersions  the  tabernacle  was  purified  from 
all  the  stain  incurred  by  standing  amongst  a guilty 
people.  The  goat  which  Lad  escaped  was  now  brought 
to  the  high  priest,  when,  laying  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  he  confessed  both  his  own  sins  nml  those  of  the 
people,  and  immediately  afterwards  delivered  up  the 
scape-goat  to  a person  appointed  to  take  it  and  set  it 
adrift  in  a desart  place.  These  ceremonies  being  com- 
leted,  the  high  priest  thoroughly  washed  himself,  and 
aving  put  on  the  ephod,  mitre,  breast-plate,  and  the 
other  priestly  garments,  offered  a burnt-offering  of  a 
rmm  for  himAclf,  and  another  for  the  people.  The  as- 
sistants, together  with  the  inan  who  had  carried  away 
the  scape-goat,  were  deemed  unclean  till  they  had 
bathed  and  washed  themselves.  On  this  same  day,  the 
high  priest  gave  the  solemn  blessing  prescribed  by 
Moses,  and  pronounced  the  mysterious  name  of  Je- 
hovah. When  he  withdrew  from  the  most  holy  place 
he  walked  backwards,  keeping  his  face  towards  the 
mercy-seat,  and  betiding  towards  the  earth.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  prayers  and  self- 
denying  services.  . The  conclusion  of  the.  public  so- 
lemnity was  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet,  when  the 
people  dressed  themselves  in  cleau  or  white  linen  and 
sat  down  to  meat. 


DISSERTATION  V. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  CANAAN,  WITH  A VIEW  OF  ITS  EARLY  POSSESSORS. 


Various 

names. 


Circumstances  have  contributed  to  affix  a great 
variety  of  names  to  the  country  in  which  the  Israelites 
settled.  Its  most  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  even  still, 
its  most  frequent  appellation,  is  that  of  Canaan,  derived 
from  the  grandson  of  Noah,  of  that  name,  whose  pos- 
terity were  its  inhabitants.  Palestine  is  another  title 
derived  from  the  Philistines,  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  Palestine*,  who  occupied  that  part 
of  the  laud  which  bordered  on  the  sea  coasts.  From 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  the  most  important  of 
the  twelve,  who  continued  after  the  dispersion,  and 
dwelt  in  the  richest  quarter,  it  obtained  the  epithet 
Judea,  after  the  period  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  has  also  been  termed  the  land  of  Israel, 
obviously  from  that  people  having  subdued  it,  and  the 
land  of  promise,  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  pro- 


mise of  God  to  Abraham,  which  assigned  this  territory 
as  in  fee-simple,  to  the  descendants  of  that  illustrious 
patriarch.  It  has  derived  the  roost  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Holy  land , from  its  having  become,  by 
the  instituted  worship  of  God,  his  peculiar  dwelling; 
and  from  its  having  been  subsequently  distinguished  by 
the  residence,  actions,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  final 
personal  triumphs  of  the  “ holy  child  Jesus."  Profane 
historians  have  blended  it  wii\i  the  countries  of  Syria, 
Cadosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  other  contiguous  places,  as 
forming  in  their  estimation  an  insignificant  portion  of 
them,  and  as  it  has  been  supposed,  out  of  intentional 
contempt ; but  this,  if  it  be  indeed  the  fact,  only 
evinces  how  ridiculous  are  the  judgments,  and  how 
perverse  the  sentiments  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
what  is  truly  great  und  supremely  honourable.  The 
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mighty  scents  which  hare  been  transacted  within  the 

* limits  of  this  country,  are  such  as  could  derive  no 
additional  glory  from  any  circumstances  of  an  exterior 
nature,  and  would  render  even  a barren  wilderness, 
or  a solitary  rock  of  more  real  consideration  than  the 
most  extensive  region  upon  the  page  of  history. 

#.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  celebrated  country 
was  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Antilibanus,  or  the 
province  of  Phoenicia;  on  the  south  was  Idutmra,  having 
On  the  line  of  separation  also  a ridge  of  mountains ; on 
the  east,  the  lake  Asphaltites,  the  river  Jordan,  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  Saniochonitc  lake  : on  the  west, 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  extent  has  been  variously 
computed,  and  if  wc  reckon  the  utmost,  it  must  appear 
comparatively  small,  when  we  recollect  the  descriptions 
wc  have  of  its  population  and  natural  opulence.  These, 
however,  are  partly  attributable  to  the  care  with  which 
it  was  cultivated,  and  partly  to  the  extraordinary  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  its  soil.  It  extends  in  length 
about  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  ten  or  fifteen,  to 
eighty  in  breadth,  the  latter  dimensions  being  at  about 
the  middle.  Profane  writers  corroborate,  the  Mosaic 
account  of  its  fertility.  Hecatseus,  an  author  of  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  1.  mentions  it  as  an  excellent  and 
fruitful  province,  well  peopled.  Plinv  celebrates  the 
course  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  palm  trees,  and  other 
productions.*  Some  ancient  writers,  however,  as  Stra- 
bo, for  instance,  and  some  modem  travellers,  have 
expressed  an  opposite  opinion,  and  even  poured  con- 
tempt upon  this  land  as  lull  of  barren  mountains  and 
woods ; but  if  this  testimony  may  be  considered  as 
enhancing  the  almost  miracle  of  its  natural  capacities 
to  sustain  a large  population,  it  does  not  contradict 
the  fact  of  its  extraordinary  fertility  in  particular 
places;  and  even  some  of  the  writers  themselves,  espe- 
cially Jerome,  while  he  descants  upon  its  rocky  cha- 
racter in  general,  and  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
drought  that  prevails  there,  remarks  also  upon  its 
productiveness.  The  Jewish  legislator  gives  a de- 
tailed account  of  its  fruits,  and  its  oil,  wiuc,  and  other 
produce ; it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  other  coun- 
tries. So  rich  wus  the  soil,  that  it  required  no  manure 
to  force,  or  to  sustain  its  vigour.  The  corn  was  both 
excellent  in  quality,  and  abundant  in  quantity.  The 
plain  of  Jericho  was  remarkable  for  its  palm  trees,  and 
for  the  balsam  shrub  held  in  so  much  repute  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  several  other  nations.  The 
grapes  were  large,  and  of  a delirious  flavour;  andcitrons, 
orangws,  apples,  and  other  trees  were  numerous.  Iloney 
was  very  plentiful.  Trees  of  a large  growth  were  nu- 
merous in  all  parts,  as  the  cedar  and  the  cypress,  and 
fertile  pasture-grounds  overspread  the  plains  and  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.  Great  quantities  of  fish  were 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

This  country  has  been  Jong  eminent  for  several  of  its 
mountains,  among  which  we  may  particularly  specify 
the  Lebanon*,  or  the  libanus  and  Antilibanus,  situated 
cm  the  northern  side.  The  libanus  or  I^banon  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  four  ridges  of  mountains,  rising  one 
above  another,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  the 
most  inhabitable  and  fertile;  the  lost  is  excessively 
cold,  and  covered  with  almost  eternal  snow.  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  arc,  in  fact,  two  ridges  ; the  former 


• Hwnt.  «p.  Joseph,  mat.  spp.  p.  1049.  Ptinjr  lib.  5.  cap,  I I, 
15.  Comps rr  also  Tacit.  iliac  lib,  15,  cap.  6, 
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name  is  applied  to  the  western,  the  latter  to  the  eastern.  Jo»uh 
The  mountains  of  Gilead  and  of  the  Moabites,  Hcnnon  Economy, 
and  Arnon,  are  next  in  importance.  Hennon  is  co- 
vered  on  its  summit  with  a crown  of  snow ; it  was  once 
celebrated  for  a temple  much  resorted  to  by  the  sons 
of  superstition  in  ancient  times;  and  Jerome  reports 
that  its  snow  was  conveyed  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  be 
used  in  cooling  liquors.  Mount  Tabor  is  possessed  of 
singular  beauty,  and  overspread  with  a perpetual  ver- 
dure, rising  in  a conical  form  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  district  of  Esdradon,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  and  in  solitary  grandeur.  Josephus  states  its 
height  to  be  thirty  stadia  or  furlongs,  having  a plain 
of  twenty-six  stadia  at  the  summit  enclosed  within 
a wall ; but  this  elevation  is  disputed  by  modern  tra- 
vellers. Polybius  mentions  a city  once  built  upon  it; 
but  it  is  rendered  most  famous  by  the  circumstance  of 
our  Saviour’s  transfiguration,  which  has  drawn  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  to  it  in  all  ages.  Its  summit  aflbrds 
a splendid  prospect  of  several  celebrated  hills  and  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  on  the 
coast,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  to  Ctesarca  on  the  south.  A city  has  likewise 
been  built  upon  it  The  name  it  has  obtained  seems 
derived  from  its  fertility,  the  word  in  Hebrew  sig- 
nifying the  vine  of  God,  and  is  generally  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  any  very  fruitful  spot.  As  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  in 
one  of  its  caves,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  among  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  narratives  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tory have  conferred  a distinguished  fame  upon  some 
other  of  the  Judean  mountains.  Olivet,  or  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  is  situated  within  about  a mile  of  Jerusalem, 
and  is  a ridge  with  three  summits  extending  from 
north  to  south  : from  the  centrul  summit  our  Saviour 
ascended.  The  one  towards  the  north  is  the  most 
lofty,  and  is  usually  called  the  mount  of  Galilee;  the 
other  towards  the  south  of  the  middle  ridge  is  called 
the  mount  of  Corruption  or  Offence,  a name  derived 
from  Solomon  having  erected  temples  upon  it  to  the 
Ammonitish  and  Moabitish  gods,  out  of  complaisance 
to  his  strange  wives,  and  which  the  people  justly  re- 
garded as  a defilement.  Mount  Calvary  or  Golgotha, 
stood  anciently  within  the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  and 
was  appropriated  as  the  spot  for  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals. Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  was 
built,  stood  in  a south-eastern  direction  from  Calvary, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  place  where  Abraham 
went  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  his  beloved  son.  Mount  Gihon 
was  west  of  the  city,  and  nearer  Calvary.  In  this  place 
Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
and  the  high  priest  Zadock.  Besides  these  were  Ebal, 

Gerixxim,  Sion,  the  mountains  of  the  Desart  in  the 
south,  tbe  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  of  the  Philistines 
in  tbe  west,  and  the  central  cluster  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

The  principal  river  of  the  Holy  land  is  the  Jordan , lUom*  ho. 
the  rest  being  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a term.  The 
source  of  this  river  is  to  be  found  in  the  lake  of  Phiala, 
and  it  divides  Judea;  its  course  is  chiefly  southward 
by  west.  After  proceeding  a few  railea  it  runs  through 
the  Samochonite  lake,  then  enters  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  issues  again  near  the  city  on 
the  south  side,  and  at  length  fall*  into  the  lake  Asphal- 
tites. It  is  deep,  its  waters  turbid,  and  its  general 
course  is  rapid.  Formerly,  it  was  said  to  be  subject  to 
3 O 
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History,  overflowings  about  the  time  of  the  early  harvest,  or 

s^-v^-w  soon  after  Faster,  owing  probably  to  the  rains  and  the 
melting  of  the  snows;  but  the  moderns  affirm  that  this 
appearance  has  ceased.  The  plains  on  each  side  are 
in  some  places  exceedingly  beautiful ; but  from  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  as  far  as  the  lake  Asphallites,  or  Dead 
sea,  it  is  dry  and  barren,  tbe  heat  being  often  intense. 
The  other  rivers  or  brooks  are  principally  the  Jartuacb, 
in  the  country  of  the  Gerge senes,  rising  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead;  Kirin  ion,  near  Damascus,  called  also 
Abana ; Pharphar,  which  flows  from  Mount  Hcrmon; 
Kiabon,  which  was  iu  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Ze- 
bulun;  Arnon.  originating  iu  the  mounluius  of  Anion, 
and  miming  into  the  Dead  sea ; and  Jabok,  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  The  desarts  or  wildernesses,  seas, 
lakes,  wells,  and  other  geographical  peculiarities  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture,  or  mentioned  by  modern  travel- 
lers, we  need  not  here  specify,  as  the  article  Cava  an, 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  will  supply  more  detailed 
information. 

lVIitic*!  At  the  period  when  the  Israelites  took  possession  of 

ctwoget.  iJie  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  inhabited  by  several  power- 
ful nations,  us  the  Araorites,  the  Porizzitcs,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Uittitcs,  the  Hivites,  the  Jebusitcs,  and 
the  Girgashites.  After  the  conquest  it  was  divided 
by  Joshua  into  twelve  part9,  corresponding  with  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  whose  respective  portions  were 
determined  by  lot,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  which  had  no  inheritance  in  the  soil.  The  most 
remarkable  change  occurred,  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
driven  out  and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  Cuthcans  sent  to  possess  their  country,  lived  chiefly 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manassrb. 
Judah  continued  in  captivity  seventy  years ; and  the 
Greeks  subsequently,  of  whom  some  were  kings  of 
Syria,  reunited  most  of  the  country  possessed  by  Israel 
to  their  crown,  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  remaining  after 
this  dispersion. 

To  return  to  the  Canaanitish  nations.  We  propose 
furnishing  the  reader,  under  this  division,  with  a very 
concise  account  of  these  and  other  tribes,  who  have 
beeu  rendered  conspicuous  through  some  connection 
more  remote  or  immediate  with  the  Israelites,  and  the 
most  important  facts  respecting  whom  we  may  here 
properly  enough  throw  into  the  general  stream  of  his- 
tory. 

§ I.  The  Canmnitet. 

0/igin.  The  eleven  sons  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  ori- 
ginated and  impressed  their  names  upon  several  na- 
tions or  tribes,  which,  however  obscure  their  history, 
have  acquired  a certain  degree  of  importance  from  the 
circumstance  before-mentioned  of  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  Israelites.  These  were  the  HitUtes,  the 
Jcbusilcs,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  the  Hivites, 
the  Sidonians,  the  Arkites,  the  Smites,  the  Arvadites, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Hanut  bites,  of  whom  the  five 
first  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  contained 
also  the  Perixrites,  and  what  are  properly  termed  the 
Canaan ites.  The  many  kings  enumerated  iu  llte  con- 
quests of  Joshua,  belonged,  doubtless,  to  one  or  other 
of  these  seven  nations,  besides,  probably,  others  not 
particularly  specified  in  that  catalogue ; all  of  whom 
are  to  be  regarded  not  in  the  modern  sense  as  compre- 
hending the  sovereignty  of  a large  kingdom  or  empire, 
but  rather  of  a city,  town,  or  at  most  a petty  district. 


Within  the  territory  of  the  seven  nations,  may,  without  J*wul« 
hesitation,  be  assigned  the  residence  of  those  whose  Economy, 
names  arc  recorded  iu  the  Abrahamic covenant,  immi.lv 
the  Kcnitcs,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Kadmouites,  the  Hil- 
tites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Rephaimites,  the  Ainoriles,  the 
Cunaanites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jcbusites. 

Our  information  respecting  the  seven  Canaanitish 
nations  is  extremely  limited,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a knowledge  of  their  origiu. 

The  Hittitls  were  the  descendants  of  Hclb.  (PtoL 
lib.  v.  c.  16,  17.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  2.) 

The  Jehu  sites  were  so  called  from  Jcbus,  the  son 
of  Canaan.  They  were  of  a warlike  cast,  and  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  till  the  lime  of  David. 

The  Amoritkx  derived  their  name  from  Amorrlurus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  and  first  peopled  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  the  Dead  sea.  'i'lx  y had,  besides, 
establishments  on  the  east  of  the  same  sea,  between  the 
brooks  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  wliieh  fertile  region 
they  expelled  the  AmmouiteB  and  Moabites.  During 
the  sovereignty  of  Sihon  and  Og,  Moses  dispossessed 
them.  Tbe  term  Anwritc  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sacred  writings  as  synonymous  with  Canaanite.  They 
were  of  a gigantic  stature;  aud  their  territory  was  ulti- 
mately apportioned,  in  part  (on  this  side  Jordan)  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  and  in  part  (beyond  Jordan;  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  aud  Gad. 

The  GiuoAHiiiTES,  or  GraoESEN r.s,  resided  be- 
yond the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  traces  only  of  their 
name  are  discoverable  in  the  town  or  city  of  Gcrgcsa. 

The  Hivites  were  descended  from  Heveeus,  a son 
of  Canaan,  and  dwelt  “ from  Hc&critn  unto  Gaza,” 

(Dcuu  in  23,)  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorim 
or  Philistines.  They  also  occupied  Shechem,  Gibcon, 
and  other  places.  It  is  suppossd  by  Bochart  that 
Cadmus,  who  look  a Phoenician  colony  into  Greece, 
was  a llivite.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Cadmus  into  serpents  is  founded  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term  llivite , which,  iu  tlie  Phoenician  language, 
signifies  $crptut. 

The  Siooxians,  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  derived 
their  name  from  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  who 
founded  their  city.  It  U a place  much  celebrated  for 
its  trade  aud  navigation.  Tliey  worshipped  Baal  and 
Astarte. 

Of  live  Arkitls  we,  in  fact,  know  nothing  worth 
recording.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arvadites. 

The  .Si  kites,  so  called  from  the  eighth  son  of  Ca- 
naan, resided  near  Arce,  in  Mount  Libanus.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  fortress  of  Sinnai.  By  Sinned  the  Arabic 
means  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli*,  in  Phceaicia. 

The  Zr.  via  rites  descended  from  the  tenth  son  of 
Canaan,  who  are  believed  to  have  inhabited  Simyra,  a 
city  of  Phoenicia.  Tim  two  Chaldee  paraphrases  and 
Jerome  say,  they  dwelt  at  Emcsa,  in  Syria. 

The  Hamatuites  originated  iu  Hamath,  a son  of 
Canaan,  and,  according  to  Calmet,  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  river  Orontes,  in  Syria.  Josephus 
aud  others  suppose  Hamath  to  be  the  same  with  Epi- 
phania. 

The  Kekites  resided  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
extended  some  distance  into  Arabia  Petrosa.  In  the 
time  of  Saul  tliey  were  blcuded  with  the  Ainalekites. 

The  Kenizzites  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Judsca. 

The  Kadmokites  lived  beyond  Jordan,  cost  of 
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Htaorr.  Phoenicia,  al*>ut  Mount  lAanns.  The  Kadmonites 
were  Ilivites. 

The  Pr.uizJfiTrs,  or  Piif.rfs.ti,  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  blended  with  the  Canaanites  ; 
but  had  no  fixed  habitation,  as  their  name,  significant 
of  wandering  or  dispersion,  imports.  Some  of  them 
inhabited  each  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  mountains  and 
the  plains.  Solomon  sithdued  the  remains  of  the  Ca- 
nnohites  and  Pcrizzites  which  the  Israelites  had  not  ex- 
terminated, and  made  them  tributary. 

The  Tli.rif Aiwirrs  are  believed  to  have  descended 
from  Re  phnlt  or  Rapha.  Ibey  are  celebrated  as  giants. 
They  are  me  ntioned  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  beyond 
Jordan,  at  Ash  tarot  h Kamain.  In  Joshua’s  time  some 
of  their  descendants  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; and 
we  afterwords  hear  of  them  at  Gath,  in  the  age  of 
David.  The  valley  of  Rephaim,  or  Giants,  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  Greek  it  is  called  the  val- 
ley of  the  Titans.  It  was  near  Jerusalem. 

Govern-  All  public  business  amongst  these  nations  was  trans 
went.  acted  in  popular  assemblies,  the  kings  universally  con- 
sulting their  people  upon  every  im|>ortant  occasion.  Of 
this  we  have  several  specimens  in  sacred  history,  which 
will  be  easily  recollected.  What  were  the  particular 
laws  of  each  petty  district  or  sovereignty,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ; but  the  kings,  or  rather  chiefs,  seem 
generally  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other, 
unless  at  any  time  brought  into  a partial  subjection  by 
conquest  or  treaty. 

Occupa*  The  Canaanites  residing  on  the  sea-coast,  to  whom, 
tkm*  aud  as  well  as  to  the  whole  country,  the  terms  Phoenicians 
c m turns.  an(]  Phoenicia  have  been  applied,  were  merchants; 

while  those  who  inhabited  the  interior  devoted  them- 
selves more  exclusively  to  agricultural  employments, 
the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  They 
were,  however,  all  united  in  the  common  cause  when 
required  to  engage  in  military  operations,  and  showed 
considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  of  warlike 
chariots.  They  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  defence  and  fortification  of  their  towns;  a care 
naturally  resulting  from  their  liability  to  internal  dis- 
sensions and  external  attacks. 

Rdigiuu.  During  the  early  period  of  their  political  existence, 
and  till  the  days  of  Abraham,  they  appear  to  have  re- 
tained the  true  religion,  of  which  we  have  a remarkable 
specimcn  in  the  brief  account  which  the  sacred  histo- 
rian furnishes  of  Melchisedek.  That  ruler,  uniting, 
as  was  common  in  the  patriarchal  times,  the  princely 
and  sacerdotal  offices  in  his  own  person,  is  distinctly 
represented  as  “ the  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
which  proves  incontestably  the  prevalence  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  to  some  considerable  extent  among 
* families,  and  perhaps  tribes,  now  buried  from  view 
amidst  the  obscurities  of  history.  It  is  pleasing  to 
catch,  even  though  it  be  only  a momentary  glimpse  of 
such  families  or  individuals  who  give  birth  to  the  inte- 
resting reflection,  that  as 

Full  many  a gif«  of  purrtt  r»y  wrene 
Tilt*  dark  uufMthomrU  cave*  of  ocean  boar. 

Full  many  a fiuwrr  i*  bom  to  Mvsb  unaecn. 

And  u*«t»  it*  i«*eina»  ia  tbc  draft  air— 

so,  truth  has  in  every  age  of  the  world  found  an  asylum 
from  the  general  pursuit  of  persecution  in  many  a 
human  being  unknown  to  fame  or  to  history,  and  shed 
a cheering  illumination  in  many  a dark  and  unexplored 
recess  of  the  wilderness.  After  the  period  in  question, 


these  nations  degenerated,  till  they  eventually  incurred  Je*«l« 
the  displeasure  of  God  to  such  a degree,  as  to  induce  ECwUuu,.v- 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  their  expulsion,  and  the 
transference  of  their  country  to  the  more  favoured 
nation  of  Israel.  The  narrative  of  Moses  alludes  to 
their  altars,  images,  and  groves,  the  public  tokens  of 
their  idolatry,  which  he  commanded  to  be  overthrown 
with  a holy  violence,  while  the  people  themselves  were 
to  be  smitten,  lest  their  superstition  and  crime  should 
spread  a pestilential  influence  around.  They  even 
sacrificed  the  fruit  of  their  body  to  Moloch ; and  in 
their  ordinary  conduct  rioted  in  all  the  excesses  of  on*  • 
cleanness.  Corrupt  in  doctrine,  they  were  equally 
debased  in  character,  and  in  abandoning  the  true 
religion,  they  parted  with  the  sheet-anchor  of  their 
happiness  and  their  safety,  and  became  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  storm  of  Almighty  displeasure. 

It  has  l»een  before  stated,  that  the  Pluenicians  weru 
Canaanites  by  descent,*  and  we  now  add,  that  these 
people  divided  from  each  other  in  consequence  of  their 
multiplication  at  an  early  period  ; a part  moved  north- 
ward, und  another  part  southward  into  Egypt,  where, 
after  creating  a separate  kingdom  under  Mizraim,  they 
were  torn  to  pieces,  and  finally  dispersed  by  internal 
commotions. 

The  first  principal  event  in  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  seems  to  be  the  incursion  of  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  into  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute  for  twelve  years;  after  which  they 
revolted,  and  became  involved  in  another  war,  when 
Chedotlaoiner  again  triumphed,  aud  despoiled  the 
country.  In  this  conflict  Lot  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  rescued  by  Abraham,  as  stated  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  After  the  period  of  the  former  transactions, 

Abraham  was  received  among  them  with  great  courtesy, 
but  a famine  prevailing,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  Egypt.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  enabled 
to  return,  and  found  the  Perizzite  in  the  land ; the 
whole  of  which  was  notf  made  over  by  a divine  grant 
to  the  patriarch. 

Prosperity,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  ruin  of 
such  myriads,  spread,  in  a few  years,  its  corrupting  in- 
fluence over  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  by  an  extraor* 
narv  visitation  of  providence,  its  four  cities,  of  which 
Sodom  was  the  principal,  were  overturned,  and  the 
fire-smitten  region  converted  into  the  lake  Asphaltitcs, 
or  Dead  sea.  Zoar,  or  the  city  of  Bela,  alone  escaped. 
Excepting  the  treaty  of  Abraham  with  the  Hittite*. 
for  a burial  place,  recorded  in  the  23d  chapter  of 
Genesis,  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  reign  of 
Hamor,  in  Shechcm,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  Having  sold  a plot 
of  ground  to  Jacob,  that  prince’s  son  availed  himself 
of  the  intercourse  that  had  been  established,  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  his  daughter,  Dinah,  and 
to  min  her.  Ncgoeiations  having  been  subsequently 
entered  into,  through  the  intervention  of  Hamor,  with 
a view  to  the  young  transgressors  being  married  toge- 
ther, Jacob  adopted  the  singular  stratagem  of  inducing 
the  king,  his  son,  and  all  the  citizens  to  be  circum- 
cised, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  intermarriages;  the 
danger  of  which  led  the  patriarch  to  attack  them  when 
suffering  from  the  operation,  who  cut  them  off  to  a man. 

The  future  circumstances  of  their  history  may  bn 
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HUiory.  rapidly  told.  Upon  the  approach  of  Moses  to  the 
promised  land,  the  Canaanites  being  joined  by  the 
Amalekites,  attacked  and  repulsed  the  Israelites,  who 
attempted  to  enter  their  land  contrary  to  a divine  in- 
junction. About  the  same  time,  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  invaded  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  dispossessed 
them  of  their  settlements  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  sea.  When  Moses  had  a second  time 
attaiued  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Canaan,  he  was 
again  attacked  by  Arad,  who  took  many  prisoners,  but 
was  at  length  utterly  subdued.  Sihon  having  rejected 
• the  application  of  Moses  for  a free  passage,  and  even 
marched  against  him,  was  also  wholly  overthrown. 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the  giant  ruler  of  a large  and 
wealthy  district,  upon  endeavouriug  to  stop  Moses, 
lost  his  kingdom,  which  was  transferred  to  Israel. 
Upon  the  entrance  into  the  long  promised  land,  the 
lives  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges  comprise  the  chief 
events  of  this  period.  Those  who  were  vanquished 
and  dispersed  by  Joshua,  arc  supposed  to  have  tra- 
velled towards  Africa ; and  in  their  way  are  thought 
to  have  seized  upon  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  founded 
a monarchy  of  some  continuance,  but  were  at  last 
driven  into  Africa.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites  is 
overspread  with  obscurity,  from  the  time  of  the  ruin  of 
Jatrin  by  Deborah  and  Barak ; but  it  setems  that  they 
long  continued  in  possession  of  certain  portious  of  the 
country ; for  the  Jehusites  opposed  David  when  he 
went  to  occupy  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  assault- 
ed and  carried  by  storm.  They  were  also  attacked 
from  other  quarters,  especially  by  the  forces  of  Egypt, 
till  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery.  The  Canaanites,  properly 
so  called,  and  comprised  in  the  general  name  Phoeni- 
cians, continued  to  flourish  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
acquired  by  their  commerce  and  their  ingenuity  emi- 
nence among  the  nations. 

II.  The  Moabites. 

Origin.  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot,  by  an  incestuous  connection 
with  hts  eldest  daughter,  was  the  father  of  the  Mo- 
abites, who  possessed  a small  tract  of  country  called 
after  them  Moabitis,  or  the  land  of  Moab,  a part  of 
Ccelo-Syria,  or  as  some  assert,  of  Arabia.  This  people 
practised  circumcision,  and  were  under  a monarchical 
government.  Their  chief  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  the  cultivating  and  grazing  of  the  land.  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  seek  their  goods,  and  to 
intermarry  with  them  to  the  tenth  generation,  although 
a friendship  seems  to  have  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations. 

Rrliflinn.  The  Moabites  were  idolaters,  as  appears  from  the 
express  testimony  of  Scripture,  at  least,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  ; previously  they  possessed  the  true  religion, 
but  corruptions  gradually  stole  in,  till  they  gained  the 
entire  ascendency.  They  had  two  principal  idols, 
Chemosh  and  Baal,  or  Baal-Peor,  respecting  which 
there  exists  a degree  of  uncertainly,  some  authors 
believing  these  to  be  only  different  names  of  the  same 
god  ; but  the  contrary  is  the  most  probable.  Peor  was 
the  name  of  a mountain,  where  the  altars  and  groves 
of  Baal  were  situated : the  latter  term  signifies  lord% 
and  was  the  name  of  the  sun.  Vossius  supposes  Baal- 
Peor  to  have  been  the  same  with  Bacchus,  which  seems 
countenanced  by  the  fact  of  their  worship  being  attend- 
ed with  obscene  rites. 


Temples  were  erected  to  their  idols  in  the  cities,  je»Uh 
but  they  also  sacrificed  oxen  and  rams,  and  even  Ec«*m»y. 
human  victims,  in  the  open  air,  and  on  certain  moun- 
tains  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Emims,  a gigantic  race,  are  considered  as  the  Emim. 
original  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  and  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  Anakims  and  Rephaims, 
the  descendants  of  Ham.  At  what  precise  period  the 
Moabites  disinherited  these  people,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  they  became  an  easy  prey  after  the  incur- 
sions of  Chedorlaomer.  All  their  possessions,  how- 
ever, to  the  north  of  the  river  Arnon,  were  taken  from 
them  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  by  Sihon,  who 
totally  vanquished  the  predecessor  of  Balak.  This 
last  prince  was  their  ruler  at  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  in  their  borders ; and  the  Moabitish 
king,  whose  jealously  and  apprehensions  were  excited, 
instead  of  attempting,  by  conciliatory  measures,  to 
gain  their  friendship,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  neutra- 
lity, endeavoured  in  the  surest  method  he  could  imagine, 
to  effect  their  destruction.  The  artifice  he  employed 
was  indeed  worthy  of  the  baseness  of  his  design,  and 
bespoke  the  meanness  of  his  character.  He  had  re- 
course to  the  arts  of  necromancy  and  divination,  offer- 
ing Balaam,  the  most  noted  enchanter  of  the  time, 

44  the  rewards  of  divination  and  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness ;*  and  beseeching  him  to  use  his  utmost 
art  against  the  objects  of  his  jealousy  and  aversion. 

44  Come,"  said  he, 44  I pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people, 
for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me : peradventure  I shall 
prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I may  drive 
them  out  of  the  land ; for  I wot,  that  he  whom  thou 
blessest,  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest,  is  cursed." 

It  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  request,  to  remark,  that 
magic  and  divination  were  very  extensively  professed, 
and  very  generally  credited  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Persons  pretending  to  these  occult  sciences,  wens 
deemed  capable  of  both  inflicting  and  curing  diseases, 
and  of  performing  wonderful  miracles  by  means  of  the 
subservient  demons,  with  whom  they  were  believed  to 
have  formed  an  association.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
could  produce  earthquakes,  destroy  armies,  and  con- 
troul  human  destiny ; in  short,  there  is  no  excess  of 
extravagance  into  which  the  superstition  of  mankind 
has  not  run,  with  regard  to  their  mysterious  agency ; 
and  in  ancient  times  princes  were  accustomed  to  retain 
magicians  about  their  persons,  and  generally  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  incantations.  The  following  is  a 
form  of  curse  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Macrobius,  and  was  made  use  of  by  the  priest  destined 
to  the  service,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  principal  officers. 

44  Almighty  father  of  gods  and  men,  or  if  thou  wouldst 
rather  be  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  or  if  any 
other  appellation  be  grateful  to  thine  ear,  pour  out  1 
conjure  you  upon  this  army  the  spirit  of  terror  and  dis- 
may ; deprive  of  the  sight  of  their  eyes  all  those  who 
shall  level  their  blowB  at  us,  our  legions,  or  troops ; 
spread  darkness  over  our  enemies,  over  their  cities, 
over  their  fields,  over  their  armies.  Look  upon  them 
as  a thing  accursed ; bring  them  under  the  hardest 
conditions  that  ever  an  enemy  was  constrained  to  under- 
go ; as  for  me,  to  destruction  I hereby  devote  them ; 
my  curse  I pour  upon  them ; and  take  this  prince,  these 
captains,  this  people  to  be  witnesses  of  it. 
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llurunr.  To  a service  of  this  kind,  the  confederated  princes, 
Moab  and  Midian,  invited  Balaam,  anxious  to  extir- 
pate a powerful  nation,  brought  into  their  vicinity, 
instead  of  being  contented  to  strengthen  their  own  de- 
fences against  any  violence  or  encroachment.  The 
wizard  received  the  messengers  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, and  after  providing  for  them  every  accommodation, 
professes  to  devote  the  night  to  mysterious  consulta- 
tion with  the  deity.  A message  from  God,  however, 
through  some  voice  or  vision,  anticipated  his  inquiries 
by  pthera  respecting  the  deputation  now  lodged  in  his 
house,  and  by  an  interdiction  against  his  purpose,  on 
the  most  peremptory  terms.  Anxious  to  secure  his 
wages,  ana,  probably,  to  stimulate  the  applicants  to 
more  splendid  offers,  he  makes  a partial  report,  imply- 
ing simply  his  disinclination  to  go.  Upon  this,  a second 
embassy  is  dispatched,  calculated  to  gratify  his  vanity 
by  its  splendour  and  his  avarice  by  its  unlimited  offers. 
For  a moment  he  refuses,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
superior  principles  have  gained  the  ascendancy;  but, 
behold,  while  his  words  are  specious,  his  actions  are 
contradictory,  for  he  tampers  with  temptation  by  re- 
ceiving ihpm  into  his  house  again,  and  giving  them 
Hopes  of  his  obtaining  a reversal  of  the  decree.  Balaam 
is  now  permitted  to  go — permitted  in  wrath;  but  in  the 
fully  and  the  wickedness  of  his  spirit,  he  rises  early  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  but  is  arrested  in  his  course  by 
a miraculous  interference.  The  dumb  ass  speaks,  and  the 
mighty  angel  of  a merciful,  though  insulted  Providence, 
appears  before  him.  With  a heart,  however,  devoted  to 
covetousness  and  vanity,  he  ventures,  even  after  all,  to 
proceed,  and  to  use  the  emphatic  language  applied  to 
Ephraim,  he  is  “let  alone.**  But  no  sooner  does  the 
base  enchanter  sic  down  amongst  his  princely  employers, 
than  he  confounds  their  expectations  by  an  extorted 
declaration,  that  “ he  had  no  power  at  oil  to  say  any- 
thing.” After  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  night,  Balaam  is  conducted  to  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  that  he  might  see  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  people,  where  aiding  the  supersition  of  the  Moabitish 
prince,  instead  of  correcting  it,  he  directs  seven  altars 
to  be  erected,  and  upon  each  a bullock  and  a ram  to 
be  sacrificed  ; thus  endeavouring  to  sanction  cursing  and 
cruelty  by  the  awful  forms  of  religion.  He  directs 
Balak  to  stand  by  the  sacrifice  while  he  retires  to  a 
4‘  high  place"  to  watch  for  preternatural  signs.  It  was 
here  that  *4  God  met  Mm,"  and  sent  him  back  downcast, 
mortified,  sullen,  crest-fallen,  resistless— to  pronounce 
what  he  dared  not  refuse  to  do — a blessing  instead  of 
a curse.  His  enchantments  were  ineffectual — his  arti- 
fices vain — his  divination  overturned — his  ambition  and 
avarice  for  ever  blasted,  and  the  eager  and  expectant 
monarch,  with  emotions  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, hears  from  his  reluctant  lips,  “ How  shall  I 
defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ? for  from  the  tope 
of  the  rocks  I see  him,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  l 
behold  him ; so  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who  can  count 
the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Israel ?" 

Balak,  disappointed  and  mortified  to  the  last  degree, 
desires  Balaam  to  proceed  to  another  station,  where  the 
sacrifices  arc  offered  with  the  hope  of  changing  the 
blessing  into  a curse.  The  impious  wizard  retires  as 
before,  but  every  foolish  and  wicked  anticipation  is  in  a 


moment  extinguished.  " Rise  up  and  bear,  hearken 

unto  me,  &c.m  Numb,  xxiii.  18 — 24.  Ecormiuj. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  this  remarkable 
story,  as  not  only  forming  the  most  striking  incident  in 
the  history  of  Moab,  but  as  being  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  instructing  occurrences  iu  the  armals  of 
the  world. 

The  Moabites  were  the  instruments  of  the  second 
oppression  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land  ; for  on  the  decease  of  Othniel,  the 
chosen  people  having  relapsed  into  idolatry,  Eglon  was 
raised  up  to  inflict  the  proper  punishment  upon  their 
apostacy.  In  conjunction  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites,  he  invaded  Israel,  and  reduced  it  to  sub- 
jection for  eighteen  years ; from  which  they  were  only 
released  by  his  assassination  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Moabites  by  Ehud.  At  a later  period, 

Saul  carried  on  successful  war  against  them,  and  after- 
wards David,  being  incited  by  a confederacy  they  had 
formed  against  him,  defeated  them  in  battle,  put  two- 
thirds  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a 
tributary  dependence  and  vassalage.  They  now  became 
subject  to  Solomon  and  Rehoboam,  till  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  when  they  were  tributaries  to  the  Is- 
raelitish  sovereigns,  with  inferior  kings  or  chiefs  of  their 
own.  Various  petty  wars  were  undertaken  by  them 
against  the  people  whom  thev  most  disliked,  and  who 
had  fastened  the  yoke  upon  their  neck  ; and  at  certain 
periods  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  a considerable 
extent,  especially  during  the  declension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  prophets  mention  several  cities  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  as  in  their  possession,  or 
the  Ammonites  their  probable  confederates.  After  the 
memorable  overthrow  of  the  anny  of  Sennacharib,  the 
Moabites  frequently  revolted,  and  were  as  frequently 
reduced,  till  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  ultimately  merged  in  the  greater  empires. 

| III.  Tkt  Ammonites. 

The  incestuous  connection  of  Lot  with  his  younger  Origin, 
daughter  originated  the  Ammonites,  as  a similar  inter- 
course with  the  eldest  had  produced  the  Moabites. 
Ammonitis  (for  such  was  the  name  they  impressed  upon 
the  district  which  they  inhabited)  was  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them,  after  expelling  a gigantic  race,  called 
Zamzummims,  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Their  government  was  kingly,  and  their  occupations 
agricultural.  They  likewise  practised  circumcision. 

The  conduct  which  Israel  was  required  to  observe  with 
regard  to  them,  resembled  that  which  was  commanded 
towards  the  Moabites.  In  both  instances  their  pro- 
sperity was  not  to  be  molested,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  congregation  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion. 

Like  the  other  surrounding  nations,  they  were  idoFa-  Religion, 
ters,  and  their  chief  gods  were  Chemosh,'  and  Moloch 
who  has  passed  under  so  many  names.  The  Ammon- 
ites, it  has  been  supposed,  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  their  expulsion  of  the  giants  HUtorv. 
who  first  possessed  the  country  which  they  peopled, 
and  whose  subjugation  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
conquests  of  Chedorlaomcr.  The  date  of  these  trans- 
actions is  now  lost  in  irremediable  uncertainty ; not  so 
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fllatory.  their  overthrow  in  the  days  of  Moses,  ftihon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  dispossessed  and  drove  them  to  the  more 
mountainous  parts.  They  are  known  to  have  united 
with  Eglou,  and  shared  his  successful  achievements 
against  the  Israelites.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards  they  contended  with  the  same  people 
single  handed,  with  the  view  of  recovering,  by  a sudden 
incursion,  their  ancient  territory,  and  succeeded  so  as 
to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  eighteen  years.  Three 
of  the  tribes,  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  were 
now  sorely  pressed  by  the  victorious  enemy.  They 
applied  to  God,  and,  assembling  at  Mizpeh,  sent  an 
expostulatory  message.  The  Moabitish  king,  however, 
persisted,  after  a second  communication,  in  claiming 
the  territory  from  which  his  countrymen  had  been 
driven,  forgetting,  as,  too  often  conquerors  do,  their 
own  original  mode  of  obtaining  an  untitled  possession. 
Conflict  ensued,  and  the  Ammonites  lost  twenty  cities 
and  their  claim  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Another  war  was  excited,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, in  the  days  of  Saul;  at  first  with  such  success 
on  the  part  of  Nabash,  king  of  Moab,  that  he  besieged 
the  city  of  Jabeth  and  spread  universal  consternation 
on  every  side.  The  terror  of  the  inhabitants  only  ex- 
asperated his  cruelty,  and  he  proposed,  as  the  term  of 
his  dcsistance,  that  every  individual  should  lose  his 
right  eye,  and  thus  carry  a stigma  to  his  gTave.  They 
requested  seven  days  to  seek  for  a deliverer,  which  was 
granted,  with  the  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
stroyer, of  a conscious  or  fancied  security.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  short  interval  Saul  attacked  the 
camp,  and  not  only  overthrew,  but  literally  slaughtered 
the  enemy,  and  terminated  the  war.  Hanun,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Nabash,  having  foolishly  and  ungenerously 
provoked  David  (who  had  sent  to  condole  with  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  father,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne),  by  treating  his  ambassadors  as 
•pies,  shaving  half  their  beards,  and  cutting  away  part 
of  their  dress,  to  as  to  disfigure  and  expose  them,  gave 
occasion  to  a war  which,  in  its  disastrous  progress  and 
calamitous  end,  brought  entire  ruin  upon  his  kingdom, 
Hanun  was  slain,  in  the  assault  upon  his  capital,  which 
being  taken,  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  marked 
severity,  being  led  out  to  a kind  of  execution,  horrible 
to  name;  they  were  harrowed,  sawn  asunder,  hacked 
in  pieces  with  axes,  and  passed  through  the  brick-kilns. 
Other  cities  in  his  dominions  which  continued  to  resist, 
received  a similar  treatment. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  this  people  till  the  reign 
of  Jehoshapbat,  king  of  Judah,  against  whom  they 
united  with  the  Moabites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Seir.  They  afterwards  became  tributary  to  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  by  right  of  conquest.  In  the  next  reign 
thev  rebelled,  but  were  overthrown  and  compelled  by 
Jothsmi  to  pay  a large  contribution. 

Baal  is  was  the  last  king  of  Ammon,  who  maintained 
a good  understanding  with  Zeriekiah,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; but  when  destruction  cume  upon  him  and  his 
city,  the  Ammonites  were  so  forward  in  their  exulta- 
tions as  to  incur  a prophetic  denunciation.  Baolis, 
however,  received  the  fugitive  Jews  into  his  protection, 
and  sent  one  of  them,  named  Ishmaei,  to  go  and  slay 
Gcdaliah,  the  Babylonian  governor  over  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews.  This  order  he  executed;  but  Baalis  was 
loon  attacked  by  the  Babylonian  general,  who  ravaged 


the  country,  and  carried  him  and  his  people  into  cap-  jcwy, 
tivity.  They  are  afterward  mentioned  as  uniting  with  Economy, 
others  to  molest  those  who  rebuilt  the  temple. 

Living  quietly  under  the  great  monarchies,  tS  y at 
length  became  important,  and  fought  with  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, but  were  repeatedly  worsted,  and  fell  u prey  to 
the  Jews.  They  are,  however,  afterwards  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  mra,  but  at  last 
are  lost  amongst  the  Arabians. 

1 IV.  Tkc  Midiumfes. 

The  name  of  this  people  is  derived  from  the  fonrth  Origin  and 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  who  was  called  Midian, 
and  was  sent,  like  his  brethren,  into  the  east,  to  be 
removed  from  Isaac.  The  Midianites  were  a numerous 
race  of  shepherds  and  merchants,  and  of  roving  habits. 

They  are  represented  as  very  much  addicted  to  splen- 
dour of  dress,  and  they  clothed  their  camels  with  gold 
drains  or  collars  round  the  neck.  From  the  extensive 
traffic  which  they  carried  on,  and  from  what,  is  re- 
ported of  their  acquaintance  with  letters,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  sciences  of  geo- 
graphy. geometry,  and  astronomy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  purity  ofIMSg’on. 
their  faith,  such  of  them  as  lay  contiguous  to  the 
Moabites  evidently  adopted  their  idolatrous  creed  and 
practices.  They  seem  even  to  have  surpassed  that 
abominable  people  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
Israelites  during  the  period  of  the  encampment  in  the 
plains  of  Moab:  “ And  the  Ixird  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  vex  the  Midianites  and  smite  them : for  they 
vex  you  with  their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled 
you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi, 
the  daughter  of  a prince  of  Midian,  their  sister,  which 
was  slain  the  day  of  the  plague  for  Peer’s  sake."  (Numb, 
xxv.  16 — 18.)  Long  after  this  northern  district  of 
Media,  however,  became  sunk  into  the  grossest  de- 
pravity, the  southern  parts  retained,  excepting  in  the 
single  article  of  circumcision,  the  true  religion,  of 
which  we  have  a specimen  in  Jethro,  who  is  styled  the 
priest  of  Midian.  Their  government  was  monarchical. 

The  principal  facts  of  their  history  are  the  follow-  Hhtwy. 
ing : The  Midianites  were  in  the  earliest  times  blended 
with  the  Ishmaclites,  and  long  afterwards  with  their 
posterity;  and  they  were  also  amalgamated  in  so  con- 
siderable a degree  with  the  Moabites,  that  the  Jewish 
legislator  anil  historian  almost  viewed  them  as  one. 

They  were  both  united  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
the  feeling  of  hatred  to  Israel.  The  Midianites  were 
smitten  in  the  Moabitish  plains,  in  a conflict  with 
Hadad  the  Horile.  Mention  is  made  of  them  us 
among  the  merchants  who  bargained  for  Joseph  and 
took  him  away  into  Egypt.  We  have  just  alluded  to 
Jethro,  the  Kenite,  who  dwelt  among  them  in  the 
south  as  their  priest,  and  to  whom  Moses  became  allied 
by  marrying  Zipporah,  his  daughter,  who  also  resided 
in  his  family  till  the  period  of  his  being  miraculously 
called  to  be’  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  After  the  splendid 
successes  of  Moses  in  rescuing  the  chosen  people  of 
God  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  Jethro  went  with  his 
family  to  meet  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  induced 
to  join  the  party  of  his  son-in-law  and  adopt  his  faith. 

He  also  very  much  contributed  by  liis  wise  advice  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  Moses  in  civil  concerns. 
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Hutorj.  The  descendants  of  Jethro  are  introduced  iu  the  Scrip- 
w-v-O  ture  narrative  at  a subsequent  period,  us  uniting,  under 
the  name  of  Kenites.  with  the  children  ‘of  Judah  in 
their  march  from  Jericho  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i.  16.);  and  upou  the  capture  of  Hebron,  they 
were  rewarded  with  a considerable  possession.  Heber, 
who  killed  Sisera,  and  thus  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  belonged  to  tins 
family,  iu  consideration  of  which  they  were  separated 
by  Saul  from  the  Amalckites,  whom  lie  was  commanded 
utterly  to  extirpate.  At  length  they  welt*  carried  into 
captivity,  with  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  by  the  Assyrians. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Midianites  residing  among 
the  Moabites,  or  close  upon  their  borders,  inherited 
their  spirit,  and  joined  Buluk  in  the  consultation  of 
Balaam.  Their  conduct  brought  uu  attack  upon  them 
from  a detachment  of  Isnulitisb  troops,  amounting  to 
12,000,  and  their  defeat  was  signalized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  cities  and  fortifications,  the  dispersion  of 
their  cattle,  the  captivity  of  their  women,  and  the  re- 
moval of  their  riches  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  which  fi  ll  to  the  conquering  foe.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a branch  of  the  nation ; and  a century 
and  a-lialf  afterwards  wc  find  them  re-appearing  with 
two  kings,  Zebuh  and  Zulmuuua,  ul  their  head,  and 
warring  against  Israel  in  conjunction  with  the  Aina* 
lekites  and  Arabians.  Their  success  xvns  great,  and 
they  hesitated  not  to  profit  by  it  to  devastate  the  coun- 
try during  seven  successive  years  (about  b.  c.  1245), 
and  drive  the  Israelites  into  the  mountains.  In  this 
critical  emergency  Gideon  was  raised  up,  and  gave  the 
final  blow  to  their  power,  and  slew  the  two  hostile 
chiefs  with  his  own  hand.  Notwithstanding  this  ap- 
parent annihilation  of  them  a second  lime,  they  are 
spoken  of  at  a distant  period  as  industrious  and  opu- 
lent; but  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  tcra,  they 
became  entirely  blended  with  the  Arabians. 

^ V.  The  Etlornifei. 

Origin.  The  story  of  the  iwiu  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
sons  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  by  Relxkah,  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  inspired  records,  and 
having  beeu  adverted  to  iu  a preceding  part  of  our 
History,  need  not  be  repealed  in  this  place,  Esau  was 
the  father  of  the  Edomites.  After  several  vicissitudes 
and  removals,  at  the  age  of  a hundred  and  twenty 
years,  he  settled  in  the  country  of  Seir,  married,  anil 
adopted  suitable  measures  for  the  permanent  and 
Oow»-  peaceful  residence  of  his  posterity.  The  original  in- 
BKnt  habitants  were  the  Horitcs,  who  were  under  the  go- 
vernment  of  certain  chieftains,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  dukes,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  descended  by 
hereditary  succession.  The  govtinment  of  the  Edom- 
ites was  at  first  of  a similar  uature,  but  afterwards  be- 
. came  monarchical.  There  is  some  evidence  of  their 
nentsud  having  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  astronomy  and 
l>;, Uit«.  other  sciences,  as  well  as  arts.  They  appear  at  first 
to  have  been  a warlike  people,  and  addicted  to  com- 
merce ; hut  their  subsequent  degeneracy  may  justify 
the  representation  of  Josephus,  who  describes  them  as 
a race  of  robbers  and  incendiaries.  Little,  however, 
can  be  learned  respecting  them  with  any  certainty.  In 
fU'lifciau.  point  of  religion  thev  soon  became  idolaters,  although 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  descended  in  the  fa- 
mily, in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  Isaac. 
Circumcision,  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  an  ’Is- 


raelite, was  discontinued  at  no  distant  period  from  their  Jewish 
origin;  but  they  were  eventually  incorporated  with  Ecomwny. 
the  Jews  by  Hyrcanus,  and  of  course  re-adoptcd  their 
religion. 

Esau,  the  progenitor  of  the  people  in  question,  is  Hiitory, 
said  to  have  settled  under  one  of  the  Horite  kings,  and 
assumed  no  higher  distinction  than  the  ordinury  one  of 
patriarch  of  his  own  family.  But  as  a change  occurred 
in  the  Horite  form  of  government,  by  its  being  divided 
into  petty  districts  and  sovereignties,  or  dukedoms,  it 
seems  most  probable,  without  beiug  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  enabling  them  to  acquire  a predominant  influ- 
cnec,  and,  perhaps,  inducing  them  to  foment  the  divi- 
sions which  took  place,  they  rose  into  a more  extended 
power,  and  became  lords  of  one  part  of  the  country, 
which,  henceforward,  took  their  name.  In  process  of 
time,  the  seven  dukes  who  retained  possession  of  the 
laud  of  Seir,  spem  to  have  lost  their  dominion,  by  the 
superior  power  of  the  Edomites,  who  also  expelled  the 
Amalekites  and  became  sole  rulers.  When  the  Is 
raelites  went  into  the  wilderness,  there  were  eleven 
dukes  of  Edom,  who  united  under  one  kiug,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  defending  themselves 
against  the  attacks  to  which  they  erroneously  believed 
themselves  exposed  from  Moses,  who  had,  however, 
received  an  interdiction  on  this  head  from  God  himself. 

The  king  of  Edom  so  far  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
fear  and  jealousy,  that  when  the  Israelilish  leader  sent 
messengers  to  him  to  request  a passage  through  his 
country,  although  he  pleaded  that  they  were  brethren, 
and  adverted  to  the  miraculous  guidance  under  which 
they  were,  as  a nation,  placed,  yet  positively  refused 
the  application,  and  warned  them,  in  case  of  making 
the  attempt,  of  rhe  decisive  hostility  they  were  to  expect. 

But  although  he  marched  his  troops  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  lie  at  length  so  far  regarded  their 
solicitations,  or  his  own  doubts,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  what  supplies  his  country  afforded,  upon  payment 
being  made. 

The  Edomites  are  henceforth  buried  in  the  obscurities 
of  history,  till  the  time  of  David,  excepting  that  we 
have  evidence  of  their  extending  their  dominions  and 
engaging  considerably  in  mercantile  transactions.  After 
bis  victorious  progress  against  the  Syriaus,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  David  advanced  against  Idumaa : 
eighteen  thousand  of  tin  m were  destroyed  in  the  valley 
of  Balt,  and  ibe  rest  were  either  compelled  to  retire 
into  distant  countries,  or  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  sub- 
jection. Many  fled  to  the  Philistines,  whose  strengh 
they  materially  assisted.  Tladad,  their  young  king, 
was  courteously  received  by  Pharoah,  who  gave  him 
the  queen's  sister  in  marriage  : but  a state  of  depend- 
ence did  not  accord  with  hi*  lofty  spirit,  and  lie  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  inheritance. 

Haviug,  alter  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  king  of 
Egypt,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  iduimra,  and  made 
several  vain  efforts  to  regain  his  dominions  ; hut  as  the 
royal  family  of  Syria  afterwards  bore  hi#  name,  it  is 
thought  that  he  established  himself  in  that  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Edom  con ti lined,  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoshuphat.  to  be  governed  bv  the  viceroys  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  They  united  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  that  monarch, 
but  suffered  immensely  from  the  confusion  which  arose, 
when  the  two  chief  parties  iu  this  conspiracy  fell  upon 
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HwJorr.  each  other.  In  the  reign  or  Jehorara,  however,  the 
Edomites  assassinated  the  Jewish  viceroy,  and  placed 
a ruler  of  their  own  choice  in  his  situation.  Jehoram 
marched  against  them,  and  was  surrounded;  hut  they 
were  ultimately  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  and 
forced  bach  into  their  entrenchments.  Still  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  main  purpose,  and  shook  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  servitude:  but  we  have  no  information  either 
of  their  leader  on  this  occasion,  or  of  his  successors. 
They  suffered  a disastrous  defeat  afterwards  from 
Amaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  slew  ten  thousand  iu 
the  valley  of  Salt,  and  rook  an  equal  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  threw  them  down  the  precipices  in  the 
vicinity  of  Selali,  their  capital,  which  he  carried  by 
storm.  The  Edomites  also  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Moabites,  and  became  subject  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.  At  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  carried 
captive  into  that  country,  the  malignant  detestation  of 
the  Edomites  was  evinced  in  destroying  such  of  them 
as  attempted  to  escape,  and  in  burning  the  remains  of 
the  temple.  They  would,  had  they  been  able,  have 
levelled  the  entire  city  with  the  ground ; and  they 
slaughtered  all  the  Israelites  who  unfortunately  fill 
into  their  hands,  uttering  the  most  violent  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  Israel.  The  prophets  were  com- 
missioned to  retaliate  upon  this  impiety,  by  predicting 
the  desolation  of  their  land,  and  the  returning  pro- 
sperity of  that  of  their  enemies.  Soon  afterwards  they 
accordingly  became  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  intestine  commotions ; a considerable 
part  of  them  settling  in  Judeea,  while  the  remainder 
were  amalgamated  with  the  Nebateans.  The  name  of 
Idumaea  was  henceforth  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the 
land  which  the  refugees  occupied,  the  lot  of  Simeon 
and  Judah,  the  ancient  kingdom  now  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  they 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  SeleucidsG,  when  their 
ancient  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  inducing  them  to 
war  against  the  Jews,  under  the  conduct  of  Gorgias, 
their  city  was  at  length  taken  and  sacked  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  who  also  reduced  their  strong  hold*,  cut 
off  20.000  in  various  assaults,  and  penned  up  a residue 
of  9,000  in  two  strong  towers.  From  hence  many 
escaped,  by  means  of  bribery  : but  this  was  at  length 
detected  by  the  general,  and  the  castles  forced.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  not  very  distinctly  traceable. 
Their  discontent  and  restlessness  engaged  them  in 
numerous  broils,  till  they  were  vanquished  by  Hyr- 
canns,  who  required  them  either  to  quit  the  country 
altogether,  or  embrace  the  Jewish  religion.  They 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  submitted  to  circum- 
cision. 

$ VI.  The  Amalckitts. 

-Origin,  itc.  The  name  of  this  people,  as  is  obvious,  is  derived 
from  Amalek,  who  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Isaac, 
by  Timna,  his  concubine.  The  Arabians,  however, 
deduce  his  genealogy  much  higher,  and  affirm,  that  in 
ancient  times,  the  Amalckitc4  possessed  the  country 
round  Mecca,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Jorhamite  king.  Amalek  was  reckoned  among  the 
Edomite  dukes,  and  succeeded  Gatam.  Of  their  early 
separation  from  the  family  of  Edom,  we  had  no  account; 
of  their  form  of  government  all  we  can  gather  is,  that 
they  were  under  kings ; and  of  their  religion,  we  are 
guided,  chiefly  by  probable  conjecture,  in  assigning 
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to  them  the  same  idolatries  which  the  Edomites  prac-  Jcwlth 
tised,and  an  entire  departure  from  the  religion  of  their  fecm**ny. 
remote  patriarchal  ancestor.  -O 

The  Aptalekites,  after  being  expelled  by  the  Edomites,  HUurjr, 
seized  upon  the  country,  which,  after  them,  was  called 
Amalckilis,  and  seem  to  have  made  a remarkably 
rapid  progress  to  the  heights  of  power  and  splendour. 

They  arc  well-known  in  the  Sacred  History,  as  the  early 
and  malignant  enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish 
army  in  its  march  from  Hephidim  to  Mount  Horeb,  but 
though  they  had  some  temporary  success,  were  ul- 
timately defeated  with  great  loss.  They  were  after- 
wards engaged  conjointly  with  the  Cnnaaniles  in  the 
attack  upon  Israel,  which  was  a providential  punish- 
ment for  the  disobedience  of  the  chosen  nation,  in  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  into  the  promised  laud,  in  viola- 
tion of  an  express  injunction  from  Heaven.  They  united 
against  the  Israelites  with  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  afterwards  with  the  Midianites, 
and  in  fact  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  that 
people,  against  whom  they  cherished  such  an  invete- 
rate and  unconquerable  hostility,  but  who  were  des- 
tined to  so  wonderful  a triumph  and  establishment. 

History  now  passes  over  in  silence  the  story  of  their 
proceedings,  till  the  age  of  Saul,  who,  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  spared  their  comely,  though  tyrannic 
monarch,  in  a general  massacre  of  his  subjects.  Samuel, 
however,  hewed  Agag,  the  name  of  this  king,  iu 
pieces  before  the  Lord.  The  feeble  remains  of  thu 
Amalekite  array  returning  to  their  country,  lived  in 
peace  till  David  obtained  Ziklag  for  a refuge  from  his 
persecuting  sovereign,  and  slaughtered  them  once 
more.  Exasperated  against  their  victorious  neigh- 
bour, and  foe,  they  made  a descent  upon  Ziklag,  and 
consumed  it,  carrying  off  the  women,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants. David,  upon  his  return,  hastened  after  them, 
and  overtaking  them  in  an  hour  of  festivity,  while 
celebrating  their  recent  success,  cut  them  off;  four 
hundred  only  escaping  upon  the  swift-footed  drome- 
dary. The  finishing  blow  was  given  them  in  the  days 
of  Hczekiah,  by  the  Simeonites,  who  took  possession 
of  their  country. 

S VII.  The  Philistine*. 

The  origin  of  this  extraordinary  people  is  to  be  Origin, 
traced  to  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah, 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  Cashchim  and  the  Caphlo- 
riro.  In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  they  are  mentioned 
by  Moses  as  having  expelled  the  Avites,  even  to  Azzah 
or  Gaza,  where  they  settled. 

Their  most  ancient  form  of  government  was  mo-  Gorrm- 
narcbical,  their  kings  being  distinguished  by  the  com-  ««*>»- 
mon  appellation  of  Abimeleeh ; but  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  government  became  aristocratic  under 
five  lords,  who,  though  acting  in  concert,  appear 
to  have  been  in  a degree  independent  of  each  other. 

They  were  afterwards  again  under  the  dominion  of 
kings,  but  in  what  manner  this  second  change  was  ac- 
complished, cannot  now  be  ascertained.  These  kings 
received  the  common  appellation  of  Achish,  as  well  as 
Abimeleeh,  residing  at  first  at  Gath,  afterwards  at 
Ascalon,  and  finally  at  Gaza.  This  nation  differed 
from  the  Israelites  in  regard  to  circumcision,  and  hence 
often  incurred  from  them  contemptuous  epithets.  Lika 
the  other  nations,  they  gradually  relapsed  into  gross 
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idolatry,  and  corruption  of  morals.  Although  they 
occupied  a considerable  inheritance  in  the  promised 
land,  they  were  never  expelled,  because  they  were  not 
natives,  but  Egyptians,  and  to  the  former  class  only 
did  the  denunciations  of  expulsion  refer.  They  were  a 
warlike  and  an  ambitious  people,  and  so  inveterately 
attached  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  so  hostile  to 
the  Israelites,  that  the  successes  of  their  enemies  did 
not  dishearten  or  convert  them.  In  consequence  of 
the  accession  they  received  from  the  influx  of  the  Edom- 
itish  fugitives  in  the  time  of  David,  before  mentioned, 
they  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  acquired  a high 
repute  a*  merchants.  They  are  said  also  to  have  been 
an  ingenious  people,  and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

That  they  were  uncircumcised  has  been  just  stated  ; 
but  during  the  period  of  their  first  kings,  they  prac- 
tised the  Jewish  rites  : afterwards  their  idolatries  were 
numerous.  Each  of  their  five  cities  is  represented 
as  having  an  idol  of  its  own.  At  Gaza,  Mama  or 
Mar  nasi  i was  worshipped,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
come afterward  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Da  goo  was  adored 
at  Azotus,  and  he  was  their  principle  and  most  honoured 
divinity : to  him  was  ascribed  the  invention  or  agricul- 
ture. B&akebuh  was  the  god  of  Ekron.  Derceto  is 
believed,  upon  the  authority  of  profane  history,  to  have 
been  the  goddess  of  Asraion ; and,  perhaps,  Ashtaroth, 
or  Astarte,  of  Gath.  Their  temples  were  large  and 
spacious,  and  their  religious  services  attended  with 
great  pomp.  It  was  common  to  carry  their  gods  about 
with  them  to  the  ware  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
to  present  them  with  the  principal  part  of  the  spoils. 

The  Philistines  came  originally  from  Egypt,  but  at 
w hat  period  is  not  certain  ; and  having  dispossessed  the 
Avites,  or  Avims,  occupied  a fertile  and  pleasant  dis- 
trict. Their  king,  Abimelcch,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
had  some  transactions  with  that  patriarch,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Sarah,  which  are  related  in  the  Scrip- 
ture book  of  Genesis.  The  son  of  Abimelech,  who  re- 
tained his  father’s  name,  dwelt  also  at  Gerar,  and  like 


his  father,  was  an  excellent  and  conscientious  prince. 
He  had  also  transactions  with  Isaac,  with  reference  to 
his  wife  Rebekah,  of  a nature  very  similar  to  those  of 
his  paternal  predecessor  with  Abraham,  and  which  tend 
to  show  the  high  honour,  hospitality,  and  chastity  that 
prevailed  among  that  people.  Isaac  afterwards  having 
been  exposed  to  some  vexatious  contentions  and  re- 
movals, was  visited  by  Abimelcch,  in  company  with 
Abuzzath,  and  Phicol,  the  captain  of  his  host,  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a covenant  of  friendship,  which 
was  accordingly  ratified,  upon  the  simple  condition  of 
Isaac  and  his  posterity  using  the  Philistines  and  their 
posterity,  in  the  same  manner  as  Abimelech  and  his 
people  had  used  the  patriarch  and  his  family. 

Utile  or  nothing  is  now  heard  during  a long  auc- 
cossion  of  years ; but  the  form  of  the  Philistine  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  undergone  a change,  and 
they  cherished  a decided  and  extreme  aversion  against 
the  Israelites.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  tribes 
of  Simeon  and  Judah  captured  the  three  principal 
places  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Elcron,  but  they  were 
soon  repossessed  of  them,  whether  by  treaty  or  seizure 
is  unknown.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  this 

El,  we  find  the  Israelites  wen*  in  subjection  to  the 
tinea,  till  they  were  released  by  the  heroism  of 
Shamgur.  In  the  time  of  Jcphtkah,  they  again  op- 
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pressed  Israel,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ammonites.  A Jr*i,h 
similar  superiority  was  obtained  during  forty  years,  Beonomy. 
when  Samson  arose,  and  broke,  by  repeated  victories, 
the  yoke  of  servitude:  when,  at  length,  he  Milled 
down  the  pillars  of  the  house  in  which  the  Phaistine 
lords  were  assembled,  involving  at  one  blow  himself  and 
them  in  detraction.  Thu  Israelites  availed  themselves 
of  the  consternation  which  was  necessarily  produced 
in  the  country,  and  marched  immediately  to  Ebenezer, 
while  the  Philistines  prepared  for  the  anticipated  con- 
flict, by  encamping  at  Aphek.  On  this  occasion  tho 
Ism  elites  were  worsted,  and  4,000  slain.  The  ark  of 
God  was  conveyed  to  the  Israelitish  camp,  which 
occasioned  the  chosen  people  great  joy ; but,  in  a 
second  encounter,  30,000  Israelites  were  slain,  the  ark 
taken,  nod  the  two  priests,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the 
sons  of  Eli,  slain.  Carrying  the  ark  in  triumph  to 
Ashdod,  they  placer!  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagou,  their 
chief  idol;  but  Dagon  fell  before  it,  and  after  being 
replaced,  fell  again,  with  his  head,  hands,  and  feet 
broken  oft.  As  these  happened  to  lie  upon  the  thres- 
hold, their  priests  avoided  ever  afterwards  treading  on 
the  threshold.  The  country  of  the  Philistines  was 
now  smitten  with  a terrible  plague,  and  they  resolved 
to  detain  the  ark  no  longer,  justly  attributing  this 
calamity  to  its  continuance  among  them.  They  re- 
solved. therefore,  on  its  removal  to  Gath,  where  similar 
visitations  of  Providence  afflicted  the  people;  upon 
which  it  was  sent  to  Ekron,  whose  inhabitants  exclaimed 
that  it  was  sent  to  destroy  them.  They  accordingly 
consol  ted  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  with  regard  to  tlie 
proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  the  ark  to 
its  place.  The  ark  was  then  sent  into  tne  country, 
where  the  fields  were,  in  consequence,  overrun  with 
mice;  and  thus  finding,  that  wherever  it  abode  the 
country  was  visited  with  instant  calamity,  they  followed 
the  advice  of  their  priests  and  divines,  and  dismissed 
it  to  the  original  possessors. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  assembled 
at  Mizpeh,  suspecting  that  the  intention  was  to  free 
themselves  from  hondage,  the  Philistines  marched  to- 
wards them,  and  the  terrified  Israelites  applied  to  Sa- 
muel to  intercede  with  heaven  on  their  behalf.  A 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the  Philistine 
army  at  the  moment  of  their  intended  attack  upon 
their  enemies,  of  which  Israel  taking  advantage,  over- 
threw and  pursued  them  with  tremendous  slaughter, 
and  for  a time  broke  the  detested  yoke  of  subjection. 

The  Philistines,  however,  soon  recovered  themselves, 
and  even  attained  to  a greater  power  than  before: 
they  assembled  a large  force  to  fight  with  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul,  who  had  surprized  Geba,  one  of  their 
fortresses,  and  ravaged  the  country  from  Michmash ; 
but  Jonathan,  accompanied  only  with  his  armour- 
bearer,  slew  a number  at  their  out-post,  and  Saul, 
availing  himself  of  the  confusion,  discomfited  and  pur- 
sued them  even  to  Aijalot).  In  a few  years  they  re- 
newed the  conflict,  by  pitching  their  hostile  tents  on  a 
mountain  opposite  to  one  where  the  Israelites  were 
encamped.  It  was  on  this  occasion  the  memorable 
encounter  took  place  between  David  and  the  gigantic 
Goliath,  at  whose  foil  the  Philistines  fled  in  conster- 
nation, and  were,  pursued  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron.  They  were  afterwards  again 
vanquished  by  David,  when  a considerable  change  was 
made  in  their  government,  the  rule  of  the  lords  being 
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History,  merged  into  the  more  extended  authority  of  a king. 
When  David  fled  from  Saul  he  was  brought  before  this 
sovereign,  whose  name  was  Acllish,  but  who  dismissed 
him  as  insane;  and  afterwards  the  Philistines  prevented 
Saul  from  selling  his  persecuted  subject,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon,  but  they  again  retreated  before  Saul. 
At  length  they  received  David  and  his  family  into  pro- 
tection, assigning  him  a residence  at  Ziklag,  and  the 
Philistines  deemed  it  better  to  suspend  their  resent- 
ments than  hazard  his  return.  But  when  Achish  took 
him  in  his  train  against  Saul,  and  promised  him  dis- 
tinction in  his  service,  the  Philistine  lords  were  of- 
fended, and  insisted  upon  his  dismissal.  David  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Ziklag,  while  Achish  advanced 
against  Saul  with  his  Philistine  army.  A battle  was 
fought  in  Mount  Gilboa,  in  which  Israel  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  slain,  the 
former  by  his  own  weapon.  The  triumphant  foe  cut 
ofT  Saul’s  head  on  tbe  following  clay,  and  stripped  him 
of  his  armour,  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Astaroth.  David  was  now  crowned  king  in  Hebron ; 
but  though  the  Philistines  remained  quiet  during  his 
contest  with  Ishbosheth,  a son  of  Saul,  they  renewed 
their  hostilities  when  they  found  that  all  Israel  and 
Judah  yielded  to  his  sceptre.  They  were,  however, 
most  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage and  gods.  To  redeem  the  latter  they  again 
marched  to  battle,  but  were  again  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter  to  Gaza.  Soon  after  this 
they  were  invaded  by  David,  who  captured  Metheg- 
Ammah.  To  a considerable  period  of  quiet  at  length 


succeeded  another  war  with  Israel,  and  in  four  different  The  Je»idi 
conflicts  their  gigantic  leaders  were  slain,  their  strength  Economy, 
exhausted,  their  spirits  broken,  and  they  now  became 
tributaries  to  David. 

Several  years  after  these  transactions  (b.  c.  953), 
the  Philistines  were  besieged  in  Gibbcthon  by  Nadab, 
the  Israelitish  king,  and  the  same  city  was  again  in- 
vested afterwards  by  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  to  whom  it 
was  considered  as  belonging,  though  the  Philistines 
seized  and  kept  it  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to 
regaiu  possession.  Though  the  Philistines  courted 
the  favour  of  Jehoshaphat,  by  paying  him  a voluntary 
tribute,  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
Jehoram,  his  son,  rifled  his  palace,  nearly  annihilated 
his  family,  and  secured  a multitude  of  captives.  They 
were  at  length,  however,  invaded  by  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  dismantled  some  of  their  chief  cities,  and 
built  others  in  their  subjugated  territory  to  overawe 
them.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  they  resumed  their 
arms,  and  obtained  a signal  success,  reducing  a number 
of  cities,  and  adding  a considerable  part  of  Judah  to 
their  territory*  Soon  afterwards  Hezekiah  abundantly 
retaliated,  and  overran  all  their  country.  They  were 
also  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  Ashdod  their  chief 
city  taken,  and  the  country  converted  into  the  seat  of 
war  between  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  Hence- 
forward they  became  tributaries  to  the  superior  powers. 

The  Egyptians  seized  Gaza  and  a large  portion  of  their 
territory,  and  in  the  end  they  were,  according  to  pro- 
phetic intimations,  utterly  annihilated. 


DISSERTATION  VI. 


THE  JEWISn  SYNAGOGUES. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  Spencer,  Vitringa,  Roland,  and 
of  the  learned  in  general,  that  the  institution  of  syna- 
gogues for  worship  originated  in  the  reading  of  the  law 
publicly  after  the  collection  of  its  volumes  by  Ezra, 
and  that  consequently  there  were  no  such  places  of 
solemn  assembly  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Some  of  the  Jews  themselves  have  expressed  a convic- 
tion that  this  is  the  fact,  and  the  Scriptures  give  no 
intimation  of  their  existence  antecedent  to  that  time. 
Aware  at  length  of  the  great  importance  of  such  a mea- 
sure, and  perceiving  that  many  of  their  calamities  arose 
from  the  transgressions  of  the  people,  which  often  re- 
sulted from  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  code,  it  was 
adopted  as  a rule  that  a synagogue  should  be  erected 
in  every  place  where  ten  persons  of  sufficient  age  and 
leisure  could  be  found  to  attend.  This  was  the  number 
which  they  deemed  requisite  to  constitute  a congre- 
gation, and  to  no  fewer  was  the  law  to  be  publicly  read. 
These  synagogues  were  eventually  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent,  so  that  one  or  more  was  to  be  found  in 
every  town  of  Judea. 

U has  been  justly  observed,  that  there  was  this  re- 
markable difference  between  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
and  the  synagogues  which  were  erected  in  succeeding 
times  : in  the  latter  God  was  merely  worshipped  ; in 


the  temple  he  was  not  only  worshipped,  but  resided  in 
an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  services  of  the  synagogue  were  orderly  and  im-  The  §er»ic* 
pressive.  Of  these  the  prayers  formed  an  essential  periunord. 
part ; and  these  are  prescribed  in  their  liturgies.  Ori- 
ginally they  were  few  in  number,  but  devotion  perhaps 
at  first,  and  superstition  afterwards,  contributed  to 
increase  them,  till  at  length  formality  and  tediousness 
were  the  principal  concomitants  of  their  worship.  The 
Shemoneh  Eshreh,  or  eighteen  prayers,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue,  are 
considered  as  the  most  solemn  part  of  their  devotional 
service.  To  these  a nineteenth  was  added  in  a latter 
age,  with  a particular  view  to  Christians  whom  it  is 
intended  to  designate  and  denounce.  Prideaux  has 
given  a translation  of  these  prayers,  which  we  shall 
insert  as  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquity. 

“ l.  Blessed  be  thou  O Lord  our  God,  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
the  God  of  Jacob,  the  Great  God,  powerful  and  tre- 
mendous, the  High  God,  bountifully  dispensing  bene- 
fits, the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  the  Universe,  who 
remembrest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy 


* Outrun  dc  Sacrificm,  cap.  iii. 
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History,  lore  sendest  a Redeemer  to  those,  who  are  descended 
from  them,  for  thy  name  sake,  O King,  our  Helper, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  Shield.  Blessed  art  thou  O Lord 
who  art  the  "Shield  of  Abraham. 

<*  2.  Thou  O Lord  art  powerful  for  ever.  Thou 
raiscst  the  dead  to  life,  ana  art  mighty  to  save,  thou 
sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest 
the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest 
with  thy  beneficence  all  that  live  therein:  and  of  thy 
abundant  mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou 
helpest  up  those  that  fall ; thou  curest  the  sick ; thou 
loosest  them  that  arc  bound,  and  makest  good  thy 
word  of  truth  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee  O thou  Lord  of  might  ? and 
who  is  like  unto  thee  O our  King,  who  killest  and 
roakc&t  alive;  and  makest  suction  to  spring  up  us 
the  herb  out  of  the  field;  Thou  art  faithful  to  make 
the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life.  Blessed  art  thou  O 
Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life. 

•*  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy 
saints  do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a great 
King  and  an  Holy  art  thou  O God.  Blessed  art  thou 
O Lord  God  most  Holy. 

“ 4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men, 
and  teaehest  them  understanding;  give  graciously  unto 
us  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Blessed 
art  thou  O Lord,  who  graciously  givest  knowledge 
unto  men. 

“ 5.  Bring  us  back  O our  Father  to  the  observance 
of  thy  law,  and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepta ; and 
do  thou  O our  King  draw  us  near  to  tny  worship,  and 
convert  us  unto  thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  pre- 
sence. Blessed  art  thou  O Lord,  who  vouchsafed  to 
receive  us  by  repentance. 

**  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O our  Father,  for  we 
have  sinned ; pardon  us  O our  King,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed against  thee.  For  thou  art  a God,  good  and 
ready  to  pardon.  Blessed  art  thou  O I>ord  most  gra- 
cious, who  multiplies!  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

“ 7.  Look  we  beseech  thee  upon  our  afflictions.  Be 
thou  on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou 
our  cause  in  all  our  litigations;  and  make  haste  to  re- 
deem us  with  a perfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake. 
For  thou  art  our  God,  our  King,  and  a strong  Re- 
deemer. Blessed  art  thou  0 Lord  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel. 

“ 8.  Heal  us  O Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be 
healed.  Save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou 
art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a 
perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  all  our 
griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For  thou  art  a God  who 
ncalest  and  art  merciful.  Blessed  art  thouO  Lord  our 
God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people  Israel. 

“ 9.  Bless  us  O Lord  our  God  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
give  us  the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a blessing  unto  us 
upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world 
with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon  every 
part  of  the  earth  that  is  habitable.  Blessed  art  thou 
O Lord,  who  givest  thy  bleasing  to  the  years. 

“ 10.  Convocate  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the 
great  trumpet,  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  lift 
up  thy  ensign  to  call  together  all  of  the  captivity,  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own  land. 


Blessed  art  thou  O Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the  Jewish 
exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Eeoootay. 

“ II.  Restore  unto  us  our  Judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  our  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning,  and  remove 
far  from  us  affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only 
reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy,  andtn  righteous- 
ness, and  in  justice.  Blessed  art  thou  O Lord  our 
King,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice. 

“ 12.  Lei  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatize 
from  the  true  religion;  and  let  heretics,  how  many 
soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a moment.  And  let 
the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out,  and 
broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou  O Lord  our 
God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  down 
the  proud. 

**  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon  the 
proselytes  of  justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy 
people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved 
O Lord  our  God,  and  give  a good  reward  unto  all, 
who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name,  and  grant 
us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be 
ashamed.  For  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.  Blessed  art 
thou  O Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  just. 

“ 14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  thy  city, 
as  thou  hast  promised,  build  it  with  a building  to  last 
for  ever,  and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days.  Blessed 
art  thou  O Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem. 

“ 15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant 
speedily  to  grow  up,  and  flourish,  and  let  our  horn  be 
exalted  in  tny  salvation.  For  we  hope  for  thy  salva- 
tion every  day.  Blessed  art  thou  O Lord,  who’ makest 
the  horn  of  our  salvation  to  flourish. 

“ 16.  Hear  our  voice,  O Lord  our  God,  most  merci- 
ful Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  ac- 
cept of  our  prayers,  with  mercy  aud  favour,  and  send 
us  not  away  empty  from  thy  presence  O our  King.  For 
thou  hearest  wilh  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. 

Blessed  art  thou  O Lord,  who  heurest  prayer. 

14  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased  O Lord  our  God  with 
thy  people  Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers : 
restore  thy  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and 
make  haste  with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the 
burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ; and  let 
the  worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well 
pleasing  unto  thee.  Blessed  art  thou  O Loril,  who 
restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion. 

**  18.  ,We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise. 

For  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers 
for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art  our  Rock,  and  the  Rock 
of  our  life,  the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  gene- 
rations will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
raise,  because  of  our  life,  which  is  alwavs  in  thy 
ands,  and  because  of  our  souls,  which  are  ever  de- 
pending upon  thee,  and  because  of  thy  signs,  which 
are  every  aav  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders,  and 
marvellous  loving-kindnesses,  which  are  morning  and 
evening  and  night  continually  before  us.  Thou  art 
good,  for  thy  mercies  are  uot  consumed ; thou  art  mer- 
ciful, for  thy  loving-kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we 
hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name, 

O King,  blessed  and  exalted  aud  lifted  up  on  high  for 
ever  and  ever ; and  let  all  that  live  give  thanks  unto 
thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  uame  O God  of  our  salvation,  aud  our  help. 
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HUtury.  Selah.  Blessed  art  thou  O Lord,  whose  name  is  good, 
and  whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  thanks  unto. 

" 19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction, 
grace,  benignity,  and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel 
u*y  people.  Bless  us  O our  father,  eveu  all  of  us  to- 
gether as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given 
unto  us,  O Lord  our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  love, 
and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing,  and 
mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  moment.  Blessed  art  thou  O 
Lord,  who  blesscst  thy  people  Israel  with  peace.  Amen.*' 

The  preceding  jk  titions  were  directed  to  be  offered 
by  every  person  of  age.  of  cither  sex,  and  of  every  con- 
dition in  life,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of 
everyday,  either  in  public  or  private.  They  were,  and 
Still  arc,  indeed,  considered  only  as  the  basis  of  prayer 
in  general ; not  intended  to  supersede,  but  rather  to 
regulate  the  drift  of  other  petitions  which  the  worship- 
per might  think  proper  to  superudd,  and  which  occa- 
sioned, in  process  of  time,  so  great  an  accumulation  as 
to  render  lite  synagogue  services  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme. Long  and  formal  prayers  can  never  atone  for 
the  absence  of  a genuine  ardent  feeling. 

Another  important  part  of  the  worship  consisted  iu 

Scripuin-s.  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Portions  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  regularly  selected  for  this 
purpose,  aud  publicly  pronounced  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ppople.  What  is  called  the  Kirialh  Shema  formed 
also  a part  of  the  public  reading ; that  is  to  say,  three 
portions  of  Scripture  were  selected.  The  first  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapLer  of  Deuteronomy,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth 
verse ; the  second  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  the  close 
of  the  twenty-first  verse;  and  the  third  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Numbers  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  reading  is 
accompanied  with  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  is  re- 
garded as  next  in  importance  and  solemnity  to  the  nine- 
teen prayers  already  cited.  It  is  to  be  practised  twice 
every  day,  or  morning  and  evening,  by  the  males  of 
free  condition ; women  and  servants  being  exempted 
from  all  obligation  to  this  duty. 

Expound-  In  addition  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  word  of 

•ng.  God  was  publicly  expounded  in  the  synagogues,  and 

the  people  addressed  them  in  set  and  serious  discourses. 
Exposition  was  particularly  attended  to  at  the  time  when 
the  Scriptures  were  read ; and  preaching,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  concluded.  The  pos- 
ture assumed  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
that  of  standing,  it  being  deemed  most  reverential : in 
discoursing  from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds 
they  sat. 

Tin*  of  The  synagogues  were  regularlarly  opened  for  public 

■mice.  service  three  days  in  a week,  besides  on  the  fasts  and 

festivals,  and  three  times  on  the  appointed  days,  that  is, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  were  the  days  in  question;  the  last  of  which 
was  the  Sabbath.  They  affirm  the  following  reason  for 
this  appropriation  of  time : that  ns  the  Israelites  were 
in  great  distress  on  travelling  three  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  a supply  of  water,  they  ought  not  to 
remain  during  three  successive  days  without  the  hear- 


ing of  the  law,  which  they  consider  to  be  prefigured  by 
water.  The  manner  of  attending  to  this  part  of  the  Kconony. 
service  is  thus  described  by  Pridcaux : 

“ The  whole  law,  or  five  books  of  MoSfcs,  being  di- 
vided into  as  many  sections  or  lessons  as  there  are 
weeks  in  their  year  (as  hath  been  before  shown),  on 
Monday  they  began  with  that  which  was  proper  for 
that  week,  and  read  it  half  way  through,  and  on  Thurs- 
day proceeded  to  read  the  remainder ; and  on  Satur- 
day, which  was  their  solemn  Sabbath,  they  did  read  all 
over  again,  from  the  beginning  to  (lie  end  of  the  said 
lesson  or  section  ; and  this  both  morning  and  evening. 

On  the  week  days  they  did  read  it  only  in  the  morning, 
but  on  the  Sabbath  they  did  read  it  in  the  evening  ax 
well  as  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake  of  labourers  and 
artificers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to  attend  the 
synagogues  on  the  week  days,  that  so  all  might  hear 
twice  every  week  the  whole  section  or  lesson  of  that 
week  read  unto  them.  And  when  the  reading  of  the 
Prophets  was  added  to  that  of  the  law,  they  observed  the 
same  order  in  it  As  the  synagogue  service  was  to  be 
on  three  days  every  week  for  the  sake  of  their  hearing 
the  law ; so  it  was  to  be  thrice  on  those  days  for  the 
sake  of  their  prayers.  For  it  was  a constant  rule 
among  them,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  God  three 
times  every  day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  because  till  then  the  evening  sacrifice  was  still 
left  burning  upon  the  altar.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
anciently  among  God's  people  the  steady  practice  of 
good  and  religious  pervons  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to 
God  thrice  every  duy.  This  we  find  David,  and  this 
we  find  Daniel  did.  For  the  former  says  (Psal.  liv.  17) 

* Evening,  moruing,  and  at  noon  will  I pray/  And 
the  latter  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  king's  de- 
cree to  the  contrary,  * he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a day,  aud  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto 
his  God,  as  lie  did  aforetime/  By  which  it  is  plainly 
implied,  that  he  did  not  only  at  that  time  thus  pray, 
but  that  it  was  always  his  constant  custom  sq  to  do. 

They  having  had  no  synagogues  till  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  till  then  they  hud  not  any  set  forms 
of  their  prayers,  neither  had  they  any  solemn  assemblies 
far  their  praying  to  God  at  all,  except  at  the  temple 
only.  That  was  always  the  house  of  prayer,  so  Isaiah, 
and  so  from  him  our  Saviour  calls  it,  and  to  this  use 
Solomon  consecrated  it,  and  there  the  times  of  prayer 
were  fixed  to  the  times  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  and  the  ordinary  time  of  the  former  was  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  latter  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  but  on  extraordinary  days,  as  Sabbaths, 
festivals,  and  fasts,  there  being  additional  sacrifices, 
additions  were  also  made  to  the  times  of  offering  them, 
and  both  the  morning  aud  the  evening  service  did  then 
begin  sooner  than  on  other  days.  As  soon  as  they  did 
begin,  the  stationary  men  were  present  in  the  court  of 
Israel,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  and  other  devout  persons,  who  volun- 
tarily attended,  were  without  in  the  court,  called  the 
court  of  the  women,  praying  for  themselves.  But  nei- 
ther of  these  had  any  public  forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any 
public  ministers  to  officiate  to  them  herein,  but  all 
prayed  in  private  by  themselves,  and  all  according  to 
their  own  private  conceptions.” 
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HUtnry.  There wa»  a considerable  diversity  between  the  mode 

of  conducting  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
Mixlc  of  temple,  and  that  of  the  synagogue.  The  ministration 
worship.  was  not,  as  in  the  former  cases,  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar order  or  tribe,  but  every  one  was  admitted  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  who  qualified  himself  by  learn- 
ing its  requirements.  There  were,  however,  persona 
appointed  to  minister  in  every  separate  synagogue,  who 
were  solemnly  designated  to  their  office  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  These  were  elders  or  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue (Ap^irwiywyoi^  one  of  these  was  the  minister 
of  the  synagogue,  whose  office  it  was  to  present  public 
prayers  for  the  whole  congregation ; who,  ns  the  repre- 
sentative and  messenger  of  the  rest,  was  denominated 
Sheliach  Zibbor,  or  angel  of  the  church.  This  distin- 
guished individual  did  not  always  officiate  personally  ; 
others  of  sufficient  age  and  gravity  were  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  occupy  his  place,  and  for  the  time  acquired 
his  appellation.  The  deacons  possessed  the  next  rank 
to  the  Sbcliuch  Zibbor.  Their  namo  in  Hebrew  (Cha- 
zanim)  signifies  overseer*.  They  were  also  ministers, 
and  besides  had  the  charge  of  sacred  books  of  the 
Scriptures,  ami  of  the  public  liturgies,  and  of  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue, 
under  the  general  superintendance  of  the  chief  minis- 
ters. They  also  overlooked  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue when  they  read  the  book  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  correcting  them  if  they  committed  any  mis- 
takes, and  receiving  the  book  from  their  hands  when 
the  reading  was  concluded.  As  there  was  no  fixed 
minister  anciently,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  when 
the  time  for  public  reading  arrived,  called  out  to  some 
one  to  officiate ; a priest  first,  and  then  a Levite,  if 
such  were  present,  and  then  any  other  Israelite,  till  the 
number  seven  was  completed.  Hence  every  section  of 
the  law  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  reader 
having  his  assigned  proportion.  The  interpreter  held 
the  next  official  rank  to  the  rhazenim.  His  duty  con- 
sisted in  interpreting  the  lessons  into  Chaldee,  as  they 
were  read  to  the  congregation  in  Hebrew.  The  bene- 
dictions were  pronounced  by  priests,  or  if  none  were 


present  in  the  congrcgution,  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  took  jrwiih 
that  office.  Ecunumj. 

With  regard  to  the  general  arrangements  in  the  syna- 
gogues.  there  was  a pulpit  or  desk  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  book  of  the  law  was  solemnly  read,  and  where  the 
preacher  stood  to  address  the  multitude.  At  the  most 
elevated  part,  towards  the  east  and  opposite  the  door, 
was  the  chest  or  press  containing  the  book  of  the  law, 
carefully  preserved  in  line  embroidered  doth.  The 
women  sat  alone,  in  a gallery  which  was  enclosed  with 
lattices,  whence  they  could  see  and  join  the  worship 
without  themselves  being  at  nil  exposed  to  view. 

The  synagogues  wen:  commonly  erected  within  the 
walls  of  the  cities.  As  the  Jews  imbibed  an  opinion  that 
it  was  dishonourable  to  God  to  have  his  house  inferior, 
or  even  only  equal  to  that  of  any  private  individual, 
they  were  usually  more  lofty  in  their  construction  than 
any  ordinary  building.  In  distinction  from  the  proseu- 
chm  or  places  of  prayer,  they  were  roofed  in  and  co- 
vered, thus  resembling  those  pluccs  of  solemn  religious 
assembly  which  have  since  obtained  among  all  civilized 
nations. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  were  to  a remarkable  degTce 
hostile  to  every  sj^cies  of  idolatry,  although  previ- 
ous to  that  event  they  were  extremeiy  addicted  to  it. 

If  the  general  opinion  he  correct,  that  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  regularly  observed  after  that  capti- 
vity and  not  before,  this  circumstance  is  sufficiently 
explained ; since  nothing  can  have  so  great  a tendency 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  preserve  it  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  error  as  familiarity  with  the  word  of 
God ; and  this  by  improving  the  faith  will  gradually 
ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  a people.  When  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  cities  of  the  Levite*  alone 
were  the  appointed  places  of  public  worship,  religion 
was  either  wholly  neglected,  or  negligently  performed ; 
but  when  synagogues  became  dispersed  in  every  corner 
of  the  land,  they  were  the  means  of  diffusing  truth,  and 
exciting  a proper  feeling,  stimulating  to  holy  service 
and  leavening  into  a pious  mass,  the  community  of  Israel. 


DISSERTATION  VII. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  TIIE  FROBABI.K  INTENTIONS  OP  PROVIDENCE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  LIMITED 
SCALE  OP  TIIE  JEWISH  ECONOMY. 


It  is  impossible  to  advance  in  our  inquiries  far  be- 
yond the  simple  detail  of  facts,  without  being  involved 
in  an  inextricable  labvrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Reason  is  only  a feeble  taper,  and  sheds  but  an  uncer- 
tain and  twinkling  light  upon  those  regions  which  lie 
beyond  the  precinct*  of  ascertained  science  or  imme- 
diate revelation ; and  consequently  we  must  rest  sa- 
tisfied in  the  present  inferior  condition  of  our  l>eing, 
either  with  a total  ignorance,  or,  at  best,  with  a hy- 
pothetical and  speculative  knowledge,  graduated  into 
varying  degrees  ot  probability,  of  many  most  intereat- 
ing subjects  of  investigation.  Nor  ought  we  so  much 
to  murmur  at  this  constitution  of  our  nature  as  to 
cherish  a grateful  feeling  towards  the  author  of  our 
existence,  for  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  he  has 


communicated,  and  the  superiority  of  those  faculties 
with  which  he  has  endowed  us,  and  by  which  we  arc 
enabled  perpetually  to  advance  in  wisdom,  and  to  an- 
ticipate the  brighter  discoveries  of  another  world,  for 
which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  capacitated.  The  bar- 
riers are,  indeed,  now  impassable;  but  religion  certainly 
assures  us  that  the  day  will  come  when  they  shall  he 
thrown  down,  and  the  human  mind  placed  in  those 
circumstances  of  unfettered  freedom  which  will  present 
no  obstacles  to  its  best  speculations  and  eternal  im- 
provement. 

In  contemplating  the  Jewish  economy  as  a whole, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  preceding  observation,  by  find- 
ing that  a difficulty  almost  instantly  occurs,  which  per- 
haps is  not  very  soon  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  and 
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fully  obviated.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unwise  public  and  private  acts  of  religion.  The  consequence  jewUh 

and  unphilosophical,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  indulge  must  evidently  have  been  to  subvert  the  entire  order  of  Eco iwm»y. 

a feeling  of  despondency.  It  would,  moreover,  be  un-  society,  and,  in  fact,  to  render  impossible  of  per- 

cliristiao;  because,  although  it  may  not  have  pleased  formauce  what  was  solemnly  required.  The  true  cha- 

Almightv  wisdom  to  obviate  by  anticipation  every  pro-  racter  of  the  Jewish  nation  would  have  at  once  ceased, 

bable  subject  of  perplexity  that  might  occupy  the  human  as  well  as  the  offices  of  Moses,  the  priests,  and  prin- 
inind,  by  a direct  and  formal  statement,  moral  specu-  cipal  leaders.  They  would  have  been  no  longer  a 
lations  are  not  interdicted  where  they  may  be  unsuc-  people  gradually  conducting  through  a scene  of  extra- 
cessful,  and  may,  and  certainly  do,  often  tend  to  cast  ordinary  vicissitude,  and  by  a miraculous  guidance, 
an  incidental  light  upon  what  is  frequently  in  itself  from  the  state  of  Egyptian  bondage  to  the  land  pro- 

dark  and  mysterious.  If  we  cannot  fully  explain  parts  mised  to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  reassured  to 

of  the  economy  of  Providence,  and  if  no  reasons  nave  them  ; since,  had  the  same  economy  been  authorita- 

bcen  assigned  for  many  of  its  operations,  we  are  more  lively  imposed  upon  every  kingdom  and  nation,  the 
than  justified  in  seeking  to  ascertain  them,  if  for  no  peculiarities  of  their  case  must  have  been  merged  in 
other  purpose  than  to  gain  some  satisfaction  in  our  the  equally  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  entire 
own  minds  with  regard  to  these  proceedings.  The  population  of  the  earth. 

difficulty  just  adverted  to  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  If  it  be  alledged  that  Providence  might  hare  multi- 
economy,  is  that  of  the  r cry  limited  scale  oj  its  opera-  plied  its  tabernacles,  its  altars,  and  services,  and  priests, 
fiosi,  which  were  restricted  to  one  particular  nation,  and  legislators,  and  manifestations  of  every  kind,  pro- 
and  that,  in  comparison  with  others,  an  insignificant  portioually  to  the  extent  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  dc- 
oue.  So  far  from  aiming  at  universality,  many  of  the  signed  to  operate — that  a place  of  central  worship  might 
laws  of  heaven  were  clearly  of  an  opposite  tendency,  have  been  erected  in  every  district — that  a cloud  of 

and,  in  fact,  it  is  most  evident,  as  wc  have  repeatedly  glory  might  have  descended  in  every  region — and  a 

had  occasion  to  remark,  that  great  pains  were  taken  Moses  and  an  Aaron  raised  up  in  every  land; — this  is 

to  separate  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  rest  of  the  true,  considered  as  a question  of  possibility ; but  what 

world,  and  to  preserve  their  rites  and  observances  would  have  been  the  effect?  No  other  surely  than  the 
within  their  own  boundaries;  for  some  such  reasons  establishment  of  a totally  different  system,  and,  in  some 
perhaps  as  the  following:  respects,  upon  very  different  principles  to  that  of  the 

1.  In  order  to  avoid  those  extreme  inconveniences  Mosaic  dispensation;  for  that  dispensation  accomo- 
wbicli  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  a different  dated  itself  to  the  Jew,  as  a Jew,  having  special  regard 
arrangement;  and  which,  indeed,  would  have  rendered  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  individuals  so 
such  an  establishment  of  religion  altogether  impos-  descended;  and  it  was  founded  upon  promises  and  pre- 
sible,  had  it  aimed  at  universality.  It  was  essential  to  dictions  which  primarily  concerned  the  people  of  Israel, 
this  system,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  presupposing  a different  state  of  society  from  their 
those  impressions  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  the  own  in  surrounding  nations.  Providence,  therefore, 
people  whom  it  embraced  should  assemble  in  a central  could  have  manifested  itself  in  a miraculous  manner  to 
and  authorized  place  of  worship,  having  all  the  rc-  every  nation,  and  established  “ ordinances  of  worship'* 
markable  circumstances  attaching  to  it  which  arc  re-  for  “ all  things  are  possible  with  God  ;"  but  this  is  to 
cordedof  the  Ismeiilish  tabernacle.  There  the  prescribed  say,  that  the  world  might  have  been  differently  dream* 
orders  of  priests  were  to  officiate,  and  the  ceremonies  stanced,  or  differently  governed  —a  question  which,  to 
of  divine  service  to  be  regularly  performed,  the  smallest  add  nothing  further,  has  no  claim  upon  our  present 
deviation  from  which  was  severely  punished.  The  consideration.  Taking  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded,  wc 
perpetual  and  punctilious  exactitude  of  religion  thus  are  siinplv  to  ascertain  the  reason,  and,  therefore,  re- 
exhibited  daily,  and  in  detail,  before  the  people,  was  peat  the  statement  which  the  preceding  observations 
highly  calculated  to  produce  the  feelings  of  reverence  tend  to  confirm  and  illustrate,  that  by  limiting  the  scale 
and  obedience,  which  were  further  enforced  on  the  one  of  the  Jewish  economy,  inconveniences  were  avoided 
hand  by  all  the  solemn  sanctions  of  law,  and  on  the  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  in  reality  have 
other  by  all  the  glory  of  a personal  manifestation  of  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  altogether  the  chosen  system 
deity.  The  Jewish  economy,  in  its  early  stages,  more-  and  arrangement.  Its  difficulties  must  have  multiplied, 
over,  required  precisely  such  a character  us  Moses,  till  the  plan  had  ceased  to  exist. 

whose  personal  qualities  should  ensure  the  affection  of  2.  The  limitation  of  the  actual  sphere  of  the  Jewish  Opportunl- 
the  people,  whose  birth  should  legitimate  his  influence,  economy  to  the  particular  people  or  Israel,  afforded  an  'ur 
and  whose  sanctity  and  express  appointment  to  the  opportunity  for  a full  exhibition,  and  for  a consequent 
work  he  had  to  accomplish  should  give  him  an  access  and  complete  disproval  of  the  claims  of  false  gods, 
to  the  Supreme  God,  equally  sublime  in  its  nature  and  Had  Providence  at  once  interposed  to  crush  their  wor- 
beneficia!  in  its  tendencies  upon  himself  and  the  Is-  ship  and  annihilate  their  images  all  over  the  earth,  and 
raeiiliah  nation.  upon  the  mins  of  every  form  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 

/Let  us  then  suppose,  that  instead  of  limiting  the  established  a more  perfect  system  of  faith,  no  doubt 
economy  to  the  particular  people  in  question,  it  had  their  claims  would  have  ceased,  and  their  falseness 
spread  its  plan  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  ad-  have  been  proved  by  their  debasement.  But  in  addition 
vanced  its  claim  to  an  universal  observance.  VVhat  to  the  fact  that  God  never  acts  with  even  an  upparent 


must  have  been  the  result?  Plainly  this  - that  whoever 
would  render  acceptable  worship  to  the  Supremo  God, 
must  have  repaired  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
travelling  all  the  lengths  of  the  most  distant  regions 
to  bring  their  offerings  to  his  altar,  and  practise  alJ  the 


precipitancy  in  carrying  into  execution  any  of  his  mea- 
sures, hut  in  the  general  administration  of  human  af- 
fairs sees  fit  to  mature  his  purposes  in  a manner  equally 
gradual  and  effectual — unfolding,  as  it  were,  the  baa 
of  his  designs,  sometimes  in  the  lapse  only  of  months 
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History,  and  years,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  the  slow  revo- 
lution  of  centuries— be  it  recollected  that  the  best  me- 
thod of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  folly,  feebleness, 
and  impiety  of  idolatry,  was  to  allow  it  to  exert  all  the 
influence  of  which  it  was  capable  for  a tit wr,  to  erect 
its  temples,  and  to  multiply  its  worshippers.  Idolatry 
was  allowed  a certain  theatre,  and  indeed  a very  ex- 
tensive one,  for  its  operations — it  was  permitted  to  ac- 
quire a very  considerable  ascendancy  over  the  human 
mind  in  general — to  obtain  a decided  footing  on  every 
land — and  this  by  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  Jewish 
economy — by  confining  its  wonderful  communications 
and  its  influence  to  a few  people.  The  whole  world 
was  for  a period  “ let  alone,"  there  being  uo  direct 
interference  with  their  prejudices  or  their  practices — 
they  were  suffered  to  “ go  after”  the  idols  to  which 
they  had  “ joined  themselves,’'  and  without  any  pro- 
vidential disturbance  to  continue  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  delighted,  that  of  “ lying  in  wickedness.” 
God  had  not,  nor  has  he  in  any  age  so  abandoned  the 
world  as  to  leave  it  wholly  destitute  of  celestial  illu- 
mination—of  a pure  and  acceptable  form  of  worship; — 
the  light  has  never  been  extinct — the  temple  of  the 
Lord  has  never  been  rased  to  the  foundations— although 
there  have  been  seasons  of  lamentable  defection  from 
the  truth,  and  even  of  still  more  lamentable  corrup- 
tion;— but  at  the  time  in  question  mankind  were  in  a 
state  of  great  darkness,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  proceeded  to  the  most  de- 
plorable lengths  of  idolatrous  impiety.  Man  was  sunk 
under  the  dominion  of  his  senses,  and  God,  as  by  an 
almost  universal  consent,  expelled  from  his  own  world. 
Idolatry  had,  therefore,  ample  space  and  equal  ojq>or- 
tunity  to  display  its  real  character,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  divinely  authorized  system 
of  religion  given  to  the  Jews  been  at  once  universally 
established. 

And  let  us  inquire  what  was  the  actual  result  of  this 
reign  of  the  so  called  divinities  ? Was  this  dominion 
favourable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? Did  it  con- 
tribute to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or  to  the  real 
exaltation  of  a creature  who  had  departed  from  God  ? 
It  is  needless  to  particularize  what  every  page  of  pro- 
fane history  exhibits,  and  what  we  have  often,  and 
must  again  frequently  notice.  It  is  needless,  as  dis- 
gusting, to  dwell  upon  the  horrid  scenes  that  were  in 
every  age  transacted  among  the  heathen,  in  the  groves 
and  temples  of  their  idols ; and  but  for  the  truth  of 
history,  and  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  should 
willingly  blot  from  our  page,  ami  obliterate  from  our 
memory,  all  traces  of  those  follies  and  crimes,  those 
impurities  and  bestialities,  which  have  so  degraded 
die  very  name  of  man. 

**  When  men  were  exalted  into  gods,"  says  Dr. 
Greaves  (Lect.  on  the  Pentateuch),  every,  the  basest 
passion  and  the  foulest  vice  found  an  example  to  justify, 
and  a patron  to  protect  it.  Gods,  whose  characters  and 
actions  had  been  impure,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  were 
honoured  by  adopting  as  parts  of  their  worship,  impu- 
rity, cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  Daemons  who  were  wor- 
shipped not  from  love  but  fear,  not  because  beneficent 
but  malignant,  it  was  naturally  supposed  could  be  ap- 
peased or  conciliated  only  by  the  suppliant  inflicting 
sufferings  and  death,  even  on  the  object  whom  he  held 
most  dear.  * Hence  every  abomination  of  the  Lord  which 
he  hateth,  did  the  heathens  do  unto  their  gods,  so  that 
even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  did  they  burn  in 


the  fire  to  their  gods.'  (Deut.  xii.  31.)  In  truth  wc  Je»i»li 
know,  from  other  sources  than  the  Scripture,  that  theft,  Economy, 
bloodshed,  and  cruelty;  that  incest,  adultery,  uud  un- 
natural  crimes  were  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  even  consec rated  as  parts  of  their 
worship;  we  know  that  every  species  of  iewdness  was 
practised  in  the  teraphs  of  some,  and  that  human  sacri- 
fices hied  upon  the  altars  of  others,  and  this  in  the  most 
polished  and  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity ; amongst 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  the  Cannanites  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  from  them  were  these  abominations  trans- 
ferred to  Greece,  and  Carthage,  and  Rome."  And  the 
words  of  Cicero  (Do  nat.  Deorum)  are  remarkable: 

" Exposui  pene  non  philosophorum  judina  s<  d deli- 
rantium  soninia,  oec  enitn  mullu  ahsurdiora  sunt  qua* 
poeiarum  vocibus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocuerunt ; qui 
et  ira  infl.immutos  et  libidinc  fu rentes  induxerunt  deos ; 
fcceruntque  ut  eorum  In-lla.  pugnas.  pnrJia,  vulnera, 
videremus ; odm  prieterea,  dissidia,  disrordias,  ortus, 
interims,  querelas,  lamrntationcs,  effusas  in  omni  in- 
tern pern  ntia  libidincs,  adulteria,  vinculn,  cum  bumano 
genere  concubitus.  mortulesquc  ex  immortali  pro- 
creatos,  cum  poetarum  autem  crrorc  conjungere  licet 
portenta  magorum,  /F.gyptiorumque  in  eodera  genere 
dementiam,  turn  etiam  vulgi  opiniones  quee  in  maxima 
inconstantia,  ventatis  ignorantia  versantur." 

How  different,  and  how  superior,  was  the  Mosaic 
economy!  Imperfect  ns  it  was  in  comparison  with  the 
nobler  dispensation  it  prefigured,  it  was  nevertheless 
“ glorious."  No  human  sacrifices  bled  upon  Jewish 
altars — no  Bacchanalian  revelries  polluted  their  religious 
solemnities  -no  vices  were  consecrated  as  objects  of 
adoration  by  their  ritual  no  ridiculous  or  obscene 
images  occupied  the  niches  of  their  house  of  worship, 
or  obtruded  into  their  public  walks  or  private  dwell- 
ings. ; but  *'  holiness  to  the  Lord”  was  the  characteristic 
of  their  economy.  Places  and  persons  were  conse- 
crated to  his  service — legislation  and  religion  went 
hand  in  hand  ; and  vice  either  dared  not  to  intrude, 
or  if  she  did,  her  hated  form  was  recognized  at  once 
by  the  faithful  delineations  of  prophets,  and  seized  and 
sacrificed  by  the  strong  arm  of  legislation.  That  the 
actual  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  less  exalted  in 
piety  and  virtue  than  under  all  the  circumstances  wc 
might  be  induced  to  anticipate,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  propensity  to  imitate  the  idolatries  of  the  hpathen 
which  they  so  long  and  so  unblushingly  retained ; but 
so  far  as  they  did  conform  to  the  divine  law,  they  ac- 
quired a superiority  of  character  to  other  nations ; and 
the  tendency  of  all  its  observances,  was  not  like  those 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  to  lower  them  in  the  scale  of 
dignity  and  worth,  but  to  enhance  their  happiness,  by 
enhancing  their  real  excellence — to  make  them  re- 
spectable, wise,  and  good,  by  leading  them  to  respect 
themselves  and  to  reverence  and  serve  the  true  God. 

While,  therefore,  the  true  religion  and  every  form  of 
false  worship  were  suffered  to  exist  contemporaneously, 
bv  the  former  being  confined  to  one  small  people,  the 
contrast  is  the  more  striking — the  darkness  and  the 
light  more  distinctly  traceable — and  the  effect  upon 
the  reflecting  mind  consequently  the  more  powerful. 

3.  It  is  probable,  that  a further  reason  might  have  Tbe  glory  of 
influenced  the  conduct  of  providence,  in  confining  the  Umrr  vitity 
Mosaic  economy,  and  all  its  extraordinary  appointments 
and  communications,  to  the  single  people  or  the  Jews, 
arising  out  of  the  predestined  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  To  the  latter  was  assigned  the 
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FlWtorv.  honour  and  distinction  of  being  an  universal  religion, 
superseding  alike  the  prefigurotive  ceremonies  of  the 
former  period,  and  the  first  established  faith,  and  the 
idolatries  of  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  befitting  the 
character  of  the  son  of  God,  that  his  religion  should 
surpass  in  the  extent  of  its  influence,  as  it  did  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  principles,  every  other;  and  that  its 
high  claims  should  be  recognized,  and  its  dignity  con- 
sulted, by  allowing  it  the  unrivalled  distinction  of  uni- 
versality. 

So  deeply  rooted  were  the  prejudices  of  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  even  of  its  apostles  them- 
selves, that  they  were  both  slow  and  reluctant  to 
admit  the  benevolence  of  its  plan,  and  the  compre- 
hensive liberality  of  its  author.  Nor  ought  it,  perhaps, 
to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  a certain  narrowness  of 
view  and  feeling  should  have  been  superinduced  by 
the  extraordinary  history  of  their  nation,  and  the  early 
prepossessions  in  which  they  were  educated  in  favour 
of  tLeir  own  country,  which  had  been  so  privileged  and 
patronized  by  Heaven.  Whatever  of  true  religion 
existed,  was  found  among  themselves  ; and  of  its  truth 
they  had  the  most  incontestible  evidence  in  the  authen- 
ticated revelations  of  their  eminent  men,  and  the  ac- 
complished predictions  of  their  prophets.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  forcible  in  the  words  of  God  to 
Abraham,  to  which  frequent  references  are  subsequently 
made  by  Moses : — M A father  of  many  nations  have  1 
made  thee.  And  I will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful, 
and  I will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come 
out  of  thee.  And  1 will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween time  and  me,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a God 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  1 will  give 
unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  the  land  whereiu 
thou  art  a stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  ever- 
lasting possession;  and  I will  be  their  God  (Gen.  xvii. 
5 — 8).  Their  great  legislator  and  historian  impresses 
upon  them,  by  a solemn  appeal,  considerations  of 
their  grandeur  and  distinction  as  a people,  which  he 
is  solicitous  they  should  never  forget;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cherish  the  sentiment  as  a motive  to  obe- 
dience, and  a reason  for  preserving  a total  and  marked 
separation  from  all  other  nations.  “ For,"  says  he, 
*4  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is,  in  all  things  that 
we  call  upon  him  for  ? And  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous 
os  all  this  law  which  I set  before  you  this  day  !*< — 
“ For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  arc  past,  which  were 
before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto 
the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as 
tiiis  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  ? Did 
ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a nation  from 
the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs, 
and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a mighty  hand, 
and  by  a stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in 
Egypt  before  your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed, 
that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ; 
there  is  none  else  beside  him.  Out  of  heaven  he  made 
thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee ; 
and  upon  earth  he  shewed  thee  his  great  fire ; and  thou 
heartiest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  And 


because  lie  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  lie  chose  their  jP*i*h 
seed  after  them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  with  Economy, 
his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt.” 

Such,  then,  being  the  representations  of  the  most 
eminent  individual  of  their  country,  who  wrote,  too, 
under  the  express  influence  of  inspiration,  and  such 
the  statement,  of  which  the  annals  of  their  history  fur- 
nished no  less  than  a miraculous  attestation — can  it  be 
surprising  that,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  age,  and  among  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  the  limited  views  of  providence 
should  still  he  believed  to  be  a principle  of  the  divine 
administration,  and  a strong  reluctance  should  be  felt 
against  including  the  hitherto  rejected  Gentiles  in  the 
privileges  of  the  new-born  dispensation  ? Jesus  had 
even  commissioned  them  to  44  go  and  teach  aU  natumt," 
and,  during  the  course  of  his  personal  ministry,  had 
given  several  intimations  of  his  purpose  to  ditfuse  his 
gospel,  with  all  its  concomitant  blessings,  to  an  illimit- 
able extent ; and  yet  we  find  that  so  distinguished  an 
apostle  as  Peter  started  at  a vision  whicli  directed  him 
to  visit  a Gentile  worshipper,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  renounce  his  Jewish  prejudices.  In  obe- 
dience, however,  to  an  unequivocal  communication  of 
the  plans  of  Providence,  he  at  length  accompanied  the 
messengers  of  Cornelius  to  Cmsarea,  where  he  thus 
avowed  himself  to  the  people  assembled  together: 

* Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a man 
that  is  a Jew  to  keep  company  or  to  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation ; but  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I should 
not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.”  (Acts  x.)  These 
principles  were  soon  afterwards  more  fully  understood, 
when  Paul  became  ” a burning  and  a shining  light,” 
in  conveying  the  tidings  of  salvation;  without  any 
limitation  or  restriction.  It  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  appears  such  espe- 
cially as  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish,  to  over- 
step the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  ancient  faith, 
and  to  scatter  the  freely  imparted  blessings  of  the 
gospel  with  an  unsparing  liberality.  The  honour  of 
this  comprehensive  character  was  reserved  in  the  course 
of  providence  for  this  religion,  the  last  and  the  best 5 
and  in  contemplation  of  this  triumph  of  Christianity, 
no  less  than  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  preced- 
ing dispensation,  the  first,  and  during  a long  period, 
all  the  communications  of  heaven  were  carefully  limited 
to  the  Israelitish  community.  To  participate  the  privi- 
leges of  religion,  it  was  requisite  to  prove  their  birth, 
or  to  seek  naturalization ; whereas,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  and  nobler  economy,  “ it  is  come 
to  pass,  that  uhottoxcr  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  The  highest  authority  pronounces 
that  “ the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither,  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  father”— 
that  the  hour  41  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; for  the 
father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  (John  iv.  21,  23.) 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  moreover  adapted  to  the  in- 
flnunce  it  is  destined  to  acquire ; meeting  the  exigencies 
. of  man ; obviating  the  disadvantages  of  his  moral 
condition  ; providing  for  his  most  pressing  necessities ; 
and  dissipating  his  worst  apprehensions : in  a word,  it 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  Jew ; it  is  the  religion  of  man 
— hold ing  in  one  hand  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  soothe 
his  sorrows;  and  in  the  other  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
to  sway  his  destinies. 
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On  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  wo  cannot  forbear 
’ to  notice  the  almost  singular  conjecture  of  a learned 
prelate  of  France,  that  Moses  was  Zoroaster  ; or  that  a 
fictitious  personage,  under  that  name,  was  invented  by 
the  Persian  magi  to  give  a sanction  to  the  theological 
system  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  religiou  of 
Moses.  We  refer  to  M.  Huct,  in  his  “ Demonstratio 
Evangel  ica”  (Prop.  iv.  c.  5).  On  this  conjecture,  a 
learned  countryman  of  the  prelate,  M.  dc  P&storet,  m 
his  “ Zoroastre  Confucius  ct  Mahomet  Compare"  (Ed.  ii. 
p.  3),  has  thus  anticipated  all  which  we  could  say  on 
this  subject.  “ Entraine  par  un  esprit  syst£malique, 
ce  savant  prelat  ne  veut  voir  que  Moise  dans  Zorastre. 
Cette  pretention,  contraire  a la  croyance  de  tons  les 
peuples  et  de  lous  les  socles,  ne  m&rite  pas  m£me  qu'on 
lui  fusse  rhonneur  de  la  combatire."  (That  learned 
prelate,  led  astray  by  an  attachment  to  system,  could 
see  only  Moses  in  Zoroaster.  Such  a notion  opposed 
to  the  belief  of  all  people,  and  all  times,  scarcely  de* 
serves  the  honour  ot  being  combatted). 

It  is  then  to  be  regarded,  as  generally  agreed,  that 
an  extraordinary  person,  who  after  the  Greeks  is 
called  Zoroaster,  and  whom  the  Persians  have  named 
Zcrdusht,  or  Zcralusb,  flourished  inHhe  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  That  he  introduced  various  important 
changes  in  the  religious  rites,  institutions,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Persians,  is  also  fully  admitted.  There 
are,  however,  previous  inquiries  of  some  importance, 
on  which  there  has  been  no  small  disagreement 
among  the  learned,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
Zoroaster,  and  the  number  of  persons,  some  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  to  whom  it  has  been  applied. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  the  Laudian  Profes-sor  of  Arabic, 
at  Oxford,  who  died  in  1702,  had  published  in  1700 
a very  learned  work,  entitled,  “ Veterum  Persarum  et 
Parlhorum  et  Mcdorutn  Religionist  Historia."  In  this 
work  (to  the  Oxford  edition  of  which,  in  1760,  we  shall 
have  occasion  frequently  to  refer),  Dr.  Hyde  maintains 
that  the  theological  legislator  of  the  Persians,  who  will 
occupy  our  principal  attention  in  this  article,  was  the 
only  Zoroaster,  however  various  authors  may  have  pro* 
tested  to  find  the  name,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  indi* 
vidual  in  very  different  periods  of  history.  He  thus 
expresses  his  confidence  on  the  subject  (p.  312) : 
“Au  tores  avidi  arripuerunt  Zoroastris  nomen:  dc 
cjus  tamcn  scculo  et  patri&  errand o,  unum,  eundem- 

3ue  kominem  in  plures  multiplicando.  At  quicquid 
ixerint,  die  fuit  tan  turn  unus,  isque  tempore  Darii 
Hystaspis,  nec  ejus  nominis  plures  unqnam  extit6re.” 
(Authors  have  seised  with  avidity  the  name  of  Zoroaster; 
and,  by  mistaking  his  age  and  countrv,  have  multiplied 
one  man  into  several  men.  But  whatever  tliey  may 
affirm,  there  was  only  one,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes:  nor  was  there  really  any 
other  of  his  name.) 

Dr.  Hyde  has  been  followed  by  Dean  Prides ux,  in 


his  Connection  (p.  i.  b.  iv.  an.  480),  where  he  con-  Zornasii- r. 
eludes,  on  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  41  the 
oriental  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  Zcrdusht,  or  Ff(»b 
Zoroastres;"  that  this  was  “ the  famous  prophet  of 
the  Magians,  and  that  the  time  in  which  lie  flourished 
was  while  Darius  Hystaspes  was  king  of  Persia."  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  also,  in  his  Short  Chronicle,  appears  to 
acknowledge  no  Zoroaster,  except  the  one  whom  he 
describes  as  flourishing  An.  512  a.  c.,  and  in  concert 
with  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  effecting  a great 
reformation  in  the  worship  of  the  Persians.  He  also, 
in  his  Chapter  of  the  Empire  of  the  Persians  (Citron, 
p.  348),  conjectured  respecting  Zoroaster,  that  M from  Newton, 
his  conversing  in  several  places  he  is  reckoned  a Chal- 
dean, an  Assyrian,  a Mede,  a Persian,  a Bactriau.” 

A modern  writer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 

M.  de  Pastoret  (Zoroast.  p.  7),  coincides  in  opinion  m.  dc  Pa»- 
that  there  was  but  one  Zoroaster.  This  he  deter-  turet 
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mines  on  the  unanimity  of  the  oriental  historians. 

“ Tons  le  placeul  dans  le  m&me  temps  et  sous  fempire 
du  m&ne  roi.”  (AH  place  him  in  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  reign  of  the  same  king). 

It  is  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Greek  aud  t»r«ka  su.J 
Latin  writers  describe  several  Zoroaster* ; of  whom 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  Chaldaic  Philosophy,  enumerates 
no  less  than  six.  Some  of  those  authors  have,  indeed, 
indulged  to  great  extravagancies  in  determining  when 
the  Zoroaster  flourished  of  whom  they  write.  Pliny  (I. 
xxx.c.  1)  having  quo  ted  Eudoxus,  who  placed  the  time  of 
Zoroaster  “ sex  millibus  annorum  ante  Platonis  mor- 
tem" (six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato), 
goes  on  to  describe  Moses,  as  having  appeared  “ roultis 
millibus  annis  post  Zoroastrem"  (many  thousand  years 
after  Zoroaster).  Plutarch,  in  Isis  et  Osiris,  speaks  of 

Zoroastres  the  Magian,  reported  to  have  lived  five 
thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  times."  Diogenes 
Laertius,  in  his  Proccmium,  says,  that  “ from  the  inagi, 
of  whom  the  chief  was  Zoroastres,”  whom  he  calls  the 
Persian,  “ to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  were 
five  thousand  years,  by  the  computation  of  Iiermodorus 
the  Platonic ; though  Xaothus  the  Lydian  reckons 
from  Zoroastres  to  the  descent  of  Xerxes  not  above  six 
hundred  years.”  Justin  places  Zoroaster  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

41  Of  ZoroaHer,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (World, 
b.  i.  c.  xi.  s.  1),  “ there  is  much  dispute;  and  no  less 
jangling  about  the  word  and  art  of  magic.  Arnobius 
remembereth  four  to  whom  the  name  of  Zoroaster  or 
Zoroastres  was  given;  which,  by  Hermodorus  and 
Dinon,  seemeth  but  a cognomen,  or  name  of  art,  and 
was  as  much  as  to  say  aiUrormn  cultor.  The  first,  Ar- 
nobius calleth  the  Bactrian,  which  may  be  the  same 
that  Ninus  overthrew;  the  second,  a Chaldean,  and 
the  astronomer  of  Niuiu;  the  third  was  Zoroaster 
Pamphylius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
familiar ; the  fourth,  Zoroaster  Armenius,  the  nephew 
3 Q 
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Bio^raplij.  of  Hostianes,  which  followed  Xerxes  into  Greece. 

Suidas  remembereth  a fifth,  called  Persomedus  Sapiens; 
and  Plato  speaketh  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes." 

“ Some  eastern  writers,'* says  Mr.  Richardson  (Dissert, 
p.  231),  M place  Zcrdusht  thirteen  hundred  years  after 
the  Hood.  Some  make  him  the  disciple  of  Elija,  or 
Elisha;  others  of  Ozair,  Ezra,  or  Esdras.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  Abraham ; others  as  the  usurper  Zohak ; 
and  some,  according  to  D’Herbelot  (from  tha  name 
Mikhgush,  which  occurs  in  the  Tarikh  Moutekheb), 
have  conceived  him  to  have  been  Smcrdus  Magus. 
But  the  greater  number  make  him  contemporary  with 
Kishtab,  king  of  Persia,  and  consequently  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  near  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian asm." 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology 
kljitiotogy.  (Ed.  iii.  pp.  388,  389),  says  of  Zoroaster — “ The  an- 
cient* who  treated  of  him  have  described  him  in  the 
same  foreign  light  as  they  have  represented  Perseus, 
Dionusus,  and  Osiris.  They  have  formed  a character, 
which  by  length  of  time  has  been  separated  and 
estranged  from  theperson  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 
And  as  among  the  ancients  there  was  not  a proper  uni- 
formity observed  in  the  appropriation  of  terms,  we  shall 
find  more  persons  than  one  spoken  of  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Zoroaster ; though  there  was  one  principal, 
to  whom  it  more  truly  related.  It  will  be  found  that 
not  only  the  persons  originally  recorded  and  reverenced, 
but  others,  Uy  whom  the  rites  were  instituted  and  pro- 
pagated, and  by  whom  they  were  in  after  times  renewed, 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  title ; priests  being 
often  denominated  from  the  deity  whom  they  served. 

u Of  men  styled  Zoroaster,  the  first  was  a deified 
personage,  reverenced  f»y  some  of  his  posterity,  whose 
worship  was  styled  magia,  and  the  professors  of  it 
magi.  His  history  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  among 
the  accounts  transmitted  by  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans.  They  were  the  first  people  styled 
magi;  and  the  institutors  of  those  rite*  which  related 
to  Zoroaster.  From  them  this  worship  was  imparted 
to  the  Persians,  who  also  had  their  magi.  And  when 
the  Babylonians  sunk  into  a more  complicated  idolatry, 
the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia, 
renewed  under  their  princes,  and  particularly  under 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  those  rites,  which  had 
been  in  a great  degree  effaced  and  forgotten/' 

Morning  of  Mr.  Bryant  conjectures  that  “ the  Persians  were  ori- 
Zor-Aarr.  gmally  named  Peresians,  from  the  deity  Perez,  or 
Parez,  the  Sun ; whom  they  also  worshipped  under  the 
title  of  Zor- Aster.**  Hence  (p.  890)  he  disputes  the 
conclusions  of  Hyde  and  other  learned  men,  **  that  the 
two  names”  Zerdusht  and  Zoroaster  were  14  the  same." 
He,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  “ one  of  the  magi, 
named  Zerdusht,  who  is  supposed  to  have  first  formed 
a code  of  Institutes"  for  the  Persians,  was  one  of  those 
magi,  or  priests,”  who,  “ in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  were  denominated  from  the  rites  of  Zoroaster, 
which  they  followed." 

Those,  however,  who  have  attended  to  this  subject, 
most  commonly  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  there 
were  certainly  two  persons  at  least  of  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  who  appeared  in  very  distant  ages,  and  that 
the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians  rather  revived  the  reli- 
gious rites  tanght  by  the  Chaldean  Zoroaster  than  be- 
came the  inventor  of  a new  religion.  Dr.  Thomas 
Barnet,  iu  his  Archmologiat  Philosophies  (1692,  p.  26) 
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says,  u M ago  rum  priucept  et  coryphaeus  erat  Zoro-  Zoroutfr. 
aster;  ut  multi  testantur  authores;  ted  in  hujus  Zo- 
roastri  vel  Zoroastrorum  historic  parCun  conveniunt.  From 
Alii  unutn,  alii  duos,  alii  multos  constituunt.  Cons  tare  a.  m. 
videtur  prime,  duos  fuisse,  minimum,  Zoroastros,  utros-  3494. 
que  sapienti*  nomine  et  doctrimc  magic*,  celebres;  B7"c 
alterum  Chaldteum,  aut  Bactrianum,  cujus  plures  au-  5|q# 
thores  mcminerunt;  alterum  Persam,  vel  Medo-Per-  to' 
sain,  de  quo  non  dubitatur.  Secundd,  constare  mihi  a.  m. 
videtur,  horum  duorum  res,  rotates,  dogmata,  patrias  3524. 
scripts,  alia,  ssepe  confundi  et  permisceri,  tarn  ab  anti- 
quis,  qu&in  & recentioribus/*  (Zoroaster  was  the  prince  430’ 
and  chief  of  the  magi,  as  many  authors  testify,  but  they  Dr  T 
differ  much  in  the  history  of  this  Zoroaster,  or  of  the  ,*.<•»  Ar- 
Zoroasters.  Some  reckon  one,  some  two,  and  others  duraL^l*. 
several.  It  seams  to  he  certain,  first,  that  there  were, 
at  least,  two  Zoroasters,  both  eminent  for  wisdom  and 
magism ; one  a Chaldean,  or  Bactrian,  mentioned  by 
many  authors.  The  other  a Persian,  or  Medo-Persiau, 
concerning  whom  there  is  no  doubt.  Secondly,  I 
clearly  perceive  that  the  affairs,  ages,  opinions,  coun- 
tries, writings,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  two, 
are  often  confounded  and  blended  together,  both  by 
the  ancients  and  moderns). 

Of  the  same  opinion  respecting  two  Zoroastere,  was  Mojle  nd 
that  acute  investigator  of  ancient  history,  Mr.  Walter  fddeaux. 
Moyle.  In  an  amicable  controversy  with  "hi*  uncle, 

Dean  Prideaux,  he  quotcB,  among  other  authorities,  a 
passage  from  Nicolaus  Daraascenus,  which  “ has 
escaped  all  the  modern  critics.*’  Domaxcenus  says  D*in*ice- 
“ that  the  Persians,  when  they  were  burning  Croesus  ”“*• 

(see  our  page  271),  bethought  themselves  of  the  oracle* 
of  Zoroastres,  which  forbade  such  a profanation  of  fire;" 
and  adds,  that  “ it  was  an  ancient  prohibition."  Mr. 

Moyle  seems  to  have  rejected  the  notion  of  a Chaldean 
Zoroaster,  yet  “ supposed  two  Zoroasters : the  first, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  sect ; and  the  second,"  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  the  eastern  historians  may 
be  received,  “ the  reviver,  or  reformer  of  the  same 
sect."  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  the  candid 
admission  by  the  learned  dean,  “ that  there  were  two 
Zoroastres’s,  the  elder  of  which  was  the  founder  of  the 
magian  sect,  and  the  other  the  reformer ; and  that  this 
was  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,"  an  admission  which 
ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  those  who  published 
the  laser  editions  of  tho  Connection.  See  Moyle’s 
Works,  1726,  pp.  1 — 76;  or  Life  of  Prideaux,  1748, 
pp.  123—137. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  EnAefct'* 
the  late  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  valuable  History  of  Phikaopkj 
Philosophy  (i.  32),  that  “ if  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
uncertainty  any  thing  can  be  advanced  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  probability  it  seems  to  be  this  ; that  there 
was  a Zoroaster,  a Pc-rso- Median,  who  Nourished  about 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  that  besides  him 
there  was  another  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  a much  more 
remote  period,  among  the  Babylonians,  ami  taught 
them  astronomy."  Dr.  Enfield  adds,  that  he  “ was 
the  father  of  the  Chaldean  astrology  and  magic." 

Three  centuries  ago  an  expectation  was  excited  Bsleijsk 
among  the  learned,  of  some  curious  information  re-  Muwid*  • 
spec  ting  the  religious  and  philosophical  system  of  the 
Chaldean  Zoroaster.  Raleigh,  who  wrote  his  history 
about  1611,  mentions  in  the  section  we  have  already 
quoted,  “ those  books  of  one  Zoroaster,  found  by 
Picus  Mirandula,  written  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  and 
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prince  of  Mirandula,  a prodigy  of  learning,  died  at 
Florence,  in  141)4,  at  the  earlv  age  of  32.  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  (Arch.  p.  23)  quotes  from  the  works  of  Miran- 
dula, printed  in  1601,  the  following  account  of  these 
supposed  Chaldean  MSS.  which  he  had  communicated 
610.  to  his  friend  Marailius  Ficinus,  a protege  of  the  muni- 

to  ficcnt  family  of  Medici.  44  Chaldaiei  hi  hbri  sunt,  si 

a.  *.  libra  sunt  et  non  Thesauri.  Audi  inscr iptiofces,  Patris 
3624.  Eire,  Zoroastris,  ct  Melchiar,  Magorum  oracula,  in  qui- 
lt. c.  bus  et  ilia  quoque  qute  apud  Gnecos  mendosa  et  mulila 
480.  circumferuntur  leguntur  Integra  et  absoluta.  Turn  est 
in  illis  Chaldmorum  sapientium  brevis  quidem  c t sale- 
brosa,  sed  plena  mysteriis  int«  ,-rprelatio.  Est  itidem  et 
libeltus  de  dogmatis  Chaldaicm  Theologim.  Turn  Pcr- 
sarum,  Gnrcorum  et  Chaldmorum  in  illam  divina  ct 
locupletissima  cnarratio.  Vide,  Marsili,  qutc  insperata 
mihi  bona  irrepserunt  in  sinum.  Cur  non  ego  et  cornu- 
copice  jam  nnlii  naclus  vidcar?"  (These  are  Chaldean 
books,  if  we  may  not  rather  call  them  treasures.  The 
titles  are,  the  Oracles  of  Falhcr  Ezra,  Zoroaster,  and 
Melchiar,  the  magi ; wherein  are  also  to  be  found,  whole 
and  complete,  those  things  which  are  handed  about 
among  the  Greeks,  faulty  and  imperfect.  There  is  like- 
wise in  them  an  interpretation  of  the  Chaldean  wise- 
men,  short  indeed  and  crabbed,  but  full  of  mysteries. 
As  also  a small  treatise  concerning  the  dogmas  of  the 
Chaldean  theology ; with  a divine  and  very  copious  ex- 
position thereon,  of  the  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Chal- 
deans. Behold,  Marsilius,  what  unexpected  riches 
have  fallen  into  my  hands ; may  I not  reckon  myself 
possessed  of  the  horn  of  plenty). 

Dr.  Burnet,  writing  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Mirandula,  adds  44  Magna  hec  sunt,  sed  hi  thesauri 
Chaldaici  nondum  coraparuerunt."  (These  are  great 
words,  but  the  Chaldean  treasures  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared). Mr.  Stanley,  as  quoted  (Bib.  Uuiv.  vii. 
and  v),  says,  that  these  MSS.  were  found  in  Miran- 
dula's  study,  after  his  death,  but  so  injured  and  unin- 
telligible that  they  could  not  be  decyphercd.  To  sup- 
ply the  loss,  he  has  given  extracts,  in  bis  History  of 
Philosophy,  of  those  pieces,  entitled,  44  Oracles  of  the 
Magi"  who  succeeded  Zoroaster,  on  which  several  of  the 
learned  were  employed,  as  commentators,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  following  century. 

Dr.  Enfield,  however,  justly  concludes,  that  “ all  the 
writings  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Chaldean 
Zoroaster  arc  unquestionably  spurious and  as  to  the 
magic  which  he  invented,  that  it 44  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies, by  means  of  which,  good  dtvmons  were  supposed 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  supernatural  pro- 
perties and  powers,  to  herbs,  stones,  and  other  natural 
bodies,  or  to  afford  assistance  in  other  miraculous  ways 
to  those  who  invoked  them.  In  war,  it  was  supposed 
that,  by  the  help  of  magic,  the  forces  of  an  enemy  might 
he  routed,  or  an  army  struck  with  a general  panic,  as 
is  said  to  have  happened  to  Ninus,  in  his  war  with  the 
Bactrians.  In  this  art,  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and 
Persia  were  instructed,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  government,  among  a people  whose  ignorance 
and  credulity  rendered  them  proper  subjects  of  impos- 
ture.’* Thus  44  the  Chaldeau  magic  was  a very  ditfer- 
ent  thing  from  a knowledge  of  the  real  properties  of 
bodies : und  though  some  acquaintance  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  neoessary  for  astrolo- 
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gical  calculations,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  either  from  Zoroaii«r. 
their  magical  or  astrological  arts,  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  eminent  masters  in  any  branch  of  natural  science.'*  1 rura 
(Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  33).  Yet  some  rare  genius  would  now 
and  then  improve  his  knowledge  to  rule  over  this  igno- 
rant, as  the  enlightened  Baptista  Porta  understood,  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  In  his  Magia  Natural  is,  pub- 
lished about  1500,  he  says  of  magic  (I.  i.  r.  1 ),  “ Docet 
rerum  adminiculo,  ct  caruni  mutua  ac  opportuna  appli- 
cation?, opera  efficerc,  qutc  vulgus  putat  miracula, 
omnom  admirationem.humanumquccnptum  cxccdcutia. 

Ideb  maxima  in  India  et  Ethiopia  vigebat,  uhi  ani- 
mantimn,  herbarutu,  lapiduin  acleror  unique  ad  id  spec-  Pap‘i»u 
tuntium  muita  suppetebat  facultas."  (It  teaches  the  r«ru. 
nature  and  suitable  conjunction  of  substances  by  which 
ctiects  are  produced,  which  the  vulgar  deem  mira- 
culous, and  wonderfully  exceeding  alt  human  capacity. 

Hence  it  abundantly  prevailed  in  India  and  Ethiopia, 
where  it  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  qua- 
lities of  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  other  substances). 

On  returning  to  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  whose  history  Prrsian  Z»- 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  article,  we  find  great  ro***cr- 
uncertainty  and  disagreement  as  to  his  birth-place  or 
parentage,  though  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  he 
nourished  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 

Some  of  the  orientals  with  whom  the  late  M.  An- 
quetil  appears  to  coincide,  have  described  Feridoun  Kridoan. 
an  illustrious  prince  of  Persia,  celebrated  for  legislative 
wisdom,  as  the  ancestor  of  Zoroaster.  Dr.  Hyde  had 
before  noticed  that  opinion,  which  he  rejected,  though 
he  concluded  that  he  was  a Persian,  whose  parents 
were  in  humble  life.  Ou  the  testimony  of  Abulpheda, 
he  describes  Urrai,  or  Urmiu,  a town  amidst  the  Gor- 
diuean  mountains,  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster.  Zorowarr** 
Pridc-aux,  who  gmcrally  follows  Hyde,  here  differs  “lTtfai>Jmc*‘ 
from  him,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Zoroaster 
was  bom  in  Palestine,  of  Jewish  parents. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  among  Zoro- 
aster's followers,  his  birth  was  preceded  by  wonderful 
presages,  announcing  the  celebrity  to  which  the  future 
child  should  attain,  and  immediately  followed  by  amaz- 
ing prodigies.  The  magi,  it  is  said,  fearing  that  this 
infant  would  prove  a severe  reformer,  cast  him  into  a fire, 
from  which  he  escaped  without  injury.  He  was  then 
thrown  among  ferocious  wild  beasts.who  gazed  upon  him 
with  harmless  reverence.  His  constitution  also  resisted 
an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Indeed,  says  M.de  Pastoret 
(Zoroast.  p.  6), 44 11  est  peu  de  miracles  dontses  disciples 
ti'aient  entoure  son  enfance,  ou  son  berceau”  (there  are 
scarcely  any  wonders  ever  pretended  with  which  the 
votaries  of  Zoroaster  have  not  adorned  his  birth  or  his 
infancy).  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  inquire  how 
Zoroaster  acquired  that  knowledge,  address,  and 
influence,  which  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  obscure  condition,  and  to  become  the 
religious  legislator  of  Persia. 

If  Zoroaster  were  not  born  in  Palestine,  he  appears  to  Zorotufrr  in 
have  passed  his  early  youth  there,  and  is  said  to  have  Palestine, 
procured  his  subsistence  by  becoming  the  servant  of  a 
Jewish  prophet.  To  this  connection.  Dr.  Hyde(p.  316) 
attributes  (he  first  formation  of  Zoroaster's  design  to 
assume  the  character  of  a divine  legislator,  and  his 
opportunities  of  preparation  for  such  an  attempt. 

“ A talis  Prophet®  miraculis  fuerit  stimulatus  ad  sirailia 
patrandum,  et  proinde  multas  astutias  studuerit, 
prompto  ingenio,  et  forti  imagination  ct  uaturali  au- 
3q2 
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daci a et  confident^  adjoins : natn  si  non  fuisset  audax 
et  imrcpidus.  totius  nationis  religionem,  suo  tnodo 
reformare  non  teul&ssct.”  (By  beholding  th«  miracles 
of  a prophet  he  would  he  stimulated  to  an  imitation  of 
them.  Hence  he  would  employ  himself  in  artful  con- 
trivances. aiiled  by  a readv  invention,  a powerful  imagi- 
nation, and  n natural  boldness,  and  confidence.  For 
had  he  not  been  bold  and  intrepid,  he  had  never  made 
the  attempt  of  moulding  to  his  purpose,  the  religion  of 
a whole  nation).  . 

Who  was  the  prophet  to  whom  Zoroaster  was  a 
servant  has  been  much  disputed.  He  was  Elijah,  ac- 
cording to  Abulphnragius,  who  relates  a story  of  leprosy 
inflicted  on  Zoroaster  by  his  master,  and  thus  seem*  to 
confound  him  with  Gehazi.  This  representation  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  time  of  Zoroaster. 
Others  have  described  hi*  master  as  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jeremiah,  while  others  again  conjecture  that  he  was 
Oxeir,  or  Esdras.  To  the  latter  opinion  Hyde  (p.  318) 
seems  to  incline  ; while  Prideaux  consider*  the  time  of 
Zoroaster  as  best  agreeing  with  that  of  a disciple  of  Je- 
remiah, whom  he  conjectures  to  have  been  Ezekiel,  or 
Daniel ; the  last  he  think*  most  probable.  The  learned 
historian  adds,  somewhat  coarsely,  “ no  doubt  his 
seeing  that  great.,  good,  and  wise  man  arrive  at  such 
an  height  and  dignity  in  the  empire,  by  being  a true 
prophet  of  God,  wns  that  which  did  set  this  crafty 
wretch  upon  the  design  of  being  a false  one,  hoping 
that  by  acting  this  part  well,  he  might  obtain  the  some 
advancement,  and  by  pretending  to  that  which  the 
other  really  was,  arrive  to  the  like  honour  and  greatness." 

Leaving  Palestine,  Zoroaster  came,  according  to 
Bundftri,  a Mahoinmedan  author,  quoted  by  Hyde,  into 
the  country  of  Adcrbavagj&n,  which  ha*  been  also 
generally  considered  as  his  birth-place.  There,  at  first, 
he  secluded  himself  from  society,  and  improved  his 
solitude,  by  maturing  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
and  preparing  for  tins  bold  and  hazardous  attempt  to 
alter  the  religious  rites  and  institutions  of  his  country. 
This  retirement  wis  called,  by  the  disciples  of  Zoro- 
aster, his  journey  to  the  throne  of  Orrauzd. 

Quitting  his  solitude,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Da- 
rius, whom  iho  Persian*  call  Gushtasp.  which  was  in 
the  year  490  before  the  Christian  rera,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  to  the  king  at 
Persepolis*  His  access  to  the  court  was,  no  doubt, 
facilitated  by  the  patronage  which  Hvstaspes,  the  father 
of  Darius,  had  afforded  him.  l)r.  Hyde,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  has  minutely  described,  from  various 
oriental  writers,  the  surprise  of  the  king  when  he  first 
hoard  of  Zoroaster’s  pretensions  to  a divine  commission, 
the  opposition  of  the  priests,  and  the  trials  to  which 
the  pretended  prophet  was  now  subjected,  as  to  his 
power  of  performing  marvellous  work*.  According  to 
one  writer,  he  had  so  far  availed  himself  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  prophet  like  unto  Mose*.  Dr.  Hyde 
thus  introduces  the  quotation  from  this  Mahominedan 
biographer  of  Gushtaspip.  321).  *•  Cura  autemiste  astu- 
tus  ex  lege  MosaicI,  ei  sat  benk  uotft,  didicerat  Deum 
promississc  Israelites  quod  eis  suscitaturus  essel  Virum 
atl  instar  Mosis,  cui  auscultaturi  easent.flle  nimiu  arro- 
gnntia  et  vanitate  inflatus,  sc  ilium  virum  esse  opinatus 
•'St,  idque  aliis  insinuare  voluit,  quasi  ex  Stellas  hoc 
drdiciuet.”  (Understanding  from  the  law  of  Moses, 
with  which  ho  was  very  conversant,  that  Upd  had  pro- 
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mixed  to  the  Israelites  that  be  would  raise  up  to  them  2o*oMi«r. 
a prophet  like  udto  Moses,  to  whom  they  should 
hearken ; and  being  puffed  up  with  excessive  vanity 
and  arrogance,  he  professed  to  be  that  prophet,  and 
wished  to  have  it  understood  that  the  stars  had  so 
instructed  him). 

By  whatever  means  Zoroaster  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  surmounted  the  opposition  of  the 
priests,  his  projects  appear  to  have  rapiaiy  succeeded, 
if,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hyde  conjectures,  be  died  before 
Darius,  he  had  employed  only  four  or  five  yean  in 
establishing  his  religious  system.  According  to  one 
account,  he  lost  his  life  in  a Irattle  which  he  had  urged  Zonmwt^t 
Darius  towage  against  a king  of Touran,  who  had  re-  rapid  toe- 
fused  to  embrace  the  new  system  of  fiuth  and  worship,  <***. 

Yet  the  author  of  the  A|exandrian  Chronicle,  as  quoted  Atexan- 
by  Dr.  Hyde  (p.  330),  gives  a very  different  account  of  Jf’**  . 
the  death  of  'Zoroaster.  He  says,  “ Qubd  Zoroa&trc*  Cbromde. 
precatus  cst,  ut  moriturus  fulmme  ictus  internet : et 
Persis  denuntiavit,  uhi  me  ignis  cudestis  consumpserit, 
ossium  meorum  crematorum  cinercs  senate  ; et  quam- 
diu  hoc  facitis,  regnutn  k vobis  non  auferetur : quod 
fecernnt.  111c  autem,  invocato  Orione  k ctelesti  Mam- 
ma depaxtus  intcriit,”  (Zoroaster  prayed  that  he  might 
die  by  a stroke  of  lightning;  and  said  to  the  Persians, 
when  the  celestial  fire  shall  consume  me,  preserve  the 
ashes  of  my  burnt  bones ; and  while  you  remember 
this,  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  taken  from  you.  This 
command  they  observed.  As  for  Zoroaster,  iuvoking 
rion,  he  was  consumed  by  a celestial  flame). 

The  years  of  Zoroaster's  life  have  been  equally  dis-  Zoroaster** 
put i tl  with  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Dr.  Hyde  “g*- 
says  (p.  330),  “ Shahrislani  dicit  cum  anno  retails  xxx. 
iti  missihne  a Deo  (ut  prrelendebatur)  udiisse  Gushtas-  N.'***- 
pem.  Sed  delude  paucis  annis  occisus  fuit.  Si  hoc 
verum  sit,  obiit  juvenis.  At  ex  sequenlibus  ver- 
bis in  libro  Zendavesta,  colligo  eum  ad  scnilem 
rebate  in  vixisse  : nam  in  nuptiarum  officio  inter  pluri- 
mas  alias  benedictiones,  qua*  sacerdos  nupliis  appreea- 
tur,legitur.  Sicut  Zaratushtra  longrevi  estote.' * (Shah- 
ristani  says,  that  he  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  when  he  presented  himself  before  Gushtasp  on  his 
pretended  divine  mission ; and  a few  years  after  he 
was  slain.  Were  this  true,  he  must  have  died  young. 

But  from  the  following  words  in  the  book  Zendavesta, 

1 find  that  he  lived  to  old  age;  for  in  the  office  of 
marriage,  among  several  other  benedictions  which  the 
priest  bestows  on  the  newly  married,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing : Bo  ye  long-lived  like  Zaratusht). 

We  should  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  altera-  Zor.wuicr’s 
tions  which  Zoroaster  produced  in  the  opinions,  rites,  writing, 
and  customs  of  the  Persians.  But  there  is  a previous 
inquiry,  which  disputes  among  the  learned  in  modern 
times  have  rendered  necessary  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  writings,  still  existing  in  the  cast,  and  attributed 
to  Zoroaster.  These  writings  compose  the  Zendavesta : Zendavesta. 
a copy  of  which  the  late  M.  Anquetil  brought  into  Eu- 
rope in  1771,  and  published  in  a French  translation. 

The  Sadder,  a Latin  translation,  of  which  Dr.  Hyde  has 
annexed  to  his  Historia,  is,  according  to  his  preface,  a 
collection  of  rules  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta, about  the  year  1500,  for  the  use  of  the  magi,  by 
a desttir,  or  priest,  eminently  versed  in  the  Persian 
language. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  certainly  no  common  authority,  on  Hyde, 
any  question  connected  with  oriental  literature.  Yet 
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Biography.  we  cannot  read  without  surprise,  some  of  the  opinions 
of  this  Christiau  writer,  respecting  tl*e  purity  and  per- 
K roni  ft  ct. ion  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  the  authenticity 

A*  M*  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  and  the  honour 
3494.  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a divine  mission, 
B.  C.  w hich  he  assigns  to  him,  though  a false  prophet  (quam- 
610.  vis  pseudo  propheta).  These  sentiments  appear  in  his 
tu  preface,  but  are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  dedication 
A*  **.  to  Ixird  Somers.  The  passage  is  so  extraordinary,  and 
3524.  the  work  now  become  so  scarce,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
B.  c.  to  quote  the  learned  writer’s  own  words,  where  lie  de- 
4d0.  scriiies  the  purpose  which  he  expected  to  effect,  by  the 
publication  of  his  history  of  tlie  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

“ Cum  tails  historia  luce  donarettir  publira,  dicta 
gens  a Gnecorum  et  Mohummedanorum  offuciis  ac 
* calumniis  liberaia  ct  vindicata  easel;  eantquc  semper 
ab  ipso  diluvio  veri  Dei  cultum  tenuisse  et  ferme  ab 
illis  temporibus  (quod  a paucis  speratum  autcreditum), 
recte  consiitutaui  Ecclcsiam  cum  bene  regulate  hie- 
rarchic habuisse  compareret.  Adeo  ut,  quamvis  prirai- 
tivatn  suam  puriorem  religionem  iuterpolaudo,  multas, 
proccssu  tcinporis,  admiscuerint  superstitiones,  hie 
taroen  ratione  refutaretur  vulgatus  ille  error  virorum 
doctoruin  superiors  seculi,  istuni  populum  fuisse  mer£ 
idololatricum,  ejusque  linguam  et  literas  prorsus  exolc- 
visse  et  scripta  mouumr-nta  intercklisse  ac  periisse, 
et  de  his  omnibus,  quasi  de  rebus  intermortuis,  cone  la- 
malum  fuisse  crcdcntium.  Cum  i contra, dicta  eorum 
ccclcsia  (ex  quo  humanum  genus  k N’oacho  reparatum) 
Deicola  semper  extiterit ; ct  praserlim  in  Medics  mo- 
narch im  initio  m&xime  Horens,  triplici  sacerdotum  et 
pncsulura  atque  arrhipnesulum  ordine,  ab  iltis  tem- 
poribus usque  ad  Yesdeghcrd  ultimum  (circa  millesi- 
muin  abhinc  annum),  tanquam  sol  in  sua  abside,  fulserit, 
sum  religionist  authenticos  libros,  ut  vivas  ct  perennan- 
tes  tabulas,  sumina  euru  conservans.  Eaque  san£  hac- 
tends  (quamvis  minus  Horens)  est  suorum  rituum  tena- 
cissima,  et  ad  hunc  usque  diem  vigilanlis&ima  in  custo- 
dia  sui  prophetic  codicum,  in  quibus  (printer  alia  curi- 
osa)  latere  crcduntur  de  Messiah  prophetitc  plures 
qukm  quas  hactenus  novimus;  cum  vetus  Testaraen- 
tum  non  fuerit  ei  ignotuin,  et  is  (quamvis  pseudo  pro- 
pheta) peculianbus  quibusdam  revelationihus  adjutus 
videalur.  Et  bine  factum  est,  ut  post  Christum  1 unre- 
in: i hoc  subolentes,  prietenderiut  se  habuisse  Zoroas- 
tris  revelationcs  de  Christo ; genuinomm  codicum  loco, 
exhibendo  notlios  et  spurios,  ex  suo  cerebro  conHctos, 
quos,  sub  ejus  nomine,  ignaro  populo  tali  um  avido 
©btrudebant."  (The  publication  of  this  history  may 
serve  to  disabuse  and  vindicate,  from  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  of  Greeks  and  Mahommednns,  that  na- 
tion which  has  always  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  itself, 
maintained  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  from 
nearly  the  same  period  (what  few  expected  or  believed 
possible),  appears  to  have  possessed  a rightly  constituted 
church,  with  a well  regulated  hierarchy.  However  their 
pure  religion  may  have  been,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  cor- 
rupted by  the  addition  of  many  superstitions,  yet  the 
common  error  of  learned  men  in  the  last  age  may  be 
satisfactorily  refuted,  those  who  believed  that  people 
to  have  been  wholly  idolatrous;  that  their  language 
and  literature  had  become  obsolete,  that  their  written 
monuments  had  utterly  perished,  and  that  all  which 
respected  them  must  be  reckoned  among  the  things 
lost  and  forgotten.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  their  church 
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(from  the  time  when  Noah  became  the  restorer  of  the 
human  race)  has  always  retained  the  wufthip  of  God.  ' 

It  greatly  nourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Median 
monarchy,  shining  like  the  sun  in  his  bow,  with  its 
triple  order  of  priests  and  prelates,  and  also  arch- pre- 
lates, from  those  times  even  to  the  last  Yerdrgherd 
(about  a thousand  years  ago);  preserving  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  authentic  hooks  of  their  religion  as 
living  and  permanent  records.  And  thus  truly  to  our 
time  (though  in  a less  nourishing  condition),  this  church 
is  most  tenacious  of  its  rites,  and  even  to  this  day  most 
vigilant  in  prescrv  ing  its  prophet's  writings,  in  which 
(besides  other  tilings  very  curious)  there  arc  thought 
to  be  contained  many  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  hi- 
therto ttnkuown;  since  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
old  Testament,  and  (though  a false  prophet)  seems  to 
have  been  favoured  with  some  peculiar  revelations. 

Hence  the  fact  that  heretics,  alter  the  time  of  Christ, 
being  aware  of  this,  pretended  to  be  in  possession 
of  Zoroaster's  revelations  concerning  Christ,  but  pro- 
ducing iustead  of  the  genuine  writings,  those  which 
were  counterfeit  and  spurious,  which  they  readily  im- 
posed on  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age).  It  appears, 
from  the  British  biography  (vii.  p.  82),  that  Dr.  Hyde, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  projecting,  among 
other  profoundly  learned  works,  the  publication  of 
4‘  the  theological  mathematical,  medical,  and  physical 
works  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  in  Persian  and  Latin." 

What  these  works  were,  or  on  what  evidence  the  learned 
professor  was  convinced  of  their  authenticity,  cannot 
now  be  known,  as  Dr.  Hyde’s  valuable  manuscript* 
were  suffered  to  be  dispersed  *,  and  were  probably  de- 
stroyed. 

During  half  a century  from  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ilasnaso. 
Hyde’s  history,  the  question  respecting  Zoroaster  seems 
generally  to  have  been  left  exactly  where  the  researches 

and  arguments  of  that  learned  writer  had  placed  it;  ex- 
cept that  James  Basnage,  in  “ L’Histoirc  dm  Juifs,’ 

1716  (b.  iv.  ch.  xii.  s.  13),  had  considered  his  Arabian 
and  Persian  authors  as  too  modern  to  discover  to 
us  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It  was  not 
till  1755  that  there  arose  in  a neighbouring  king- 
dom a desire  to  investigate  at  their  source  the  literary 
and  theological  antiquities  of  Persia.  The  late  M.  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  oriental  interpreter  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
undertook  a voyage  into  the  east  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. He  occupied  eighteen  years  in  this  pursuit,  and 
at  length  brought  before  the  pnblic  the  result  of  his 
labours,  in  three  large  (piarto  volumes,  containing,  with 
a life  of  Zoroaster  and  his  own  remarks,  a French  trans- 
lation of  the  manuscripts  he  had  procured,  and  which 
he  had  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Refer- 
ing  to  this  publication,  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teign- 
mouth)  says  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Discourse  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  “ The  vanity  and  pe- 
tulance of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  with  his  illiberal  reflec- 
tions on  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  extorted  from  him  a letter,  in  the  French 
language,  which  has  been  admired  for  accurate  criti- 
cism, just  satire,  and  elegant  composition.”  This  juve- 
nile production  of  the  accomplished  writer,  which  first 
appeared  in  1771,  and  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
(p.  343),  has  never  been  translated.  It  forms  the  con- 
cluding article  of  his  works  (vol.  iv),  and  we  now  refer  to 
it  and  to  his  Dissertation  written  in  1789,  to  ascertain 
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Biograjihy.  the  judgment  of  one  so  competent  to  give  on  opinion 
respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  writings 
thus  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 

InhisLettrc  (p.585),  the  writer  speaks  to  the  following 

purport.  The  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  of  the  learned, 
respecting  Zoroaster,  had  ceased,  on  seeing  some 
fragments,  of  his  supposed  writings,  in  the  Sadder  and 
other  books,  written  in  Persian  by  the  magi.  There 
were  also  already  many  treatises' attributed  to  Zer- 
du.sht,  or  Zeratuslit,  translated  into  modern  Persian ; 
these  contained  that  legislator’s  supposed  conferences 
with  Ormuzd,  prayers,  dogmas,  and  sacred  laws. 
Some  learned  men.  who  had  read  those  translations, 
maintained  that  the  originals  were  of  the  highest 
atiiirjuitv,  because  they  contained  many  dull  passages, 
mistakes, and  contradictions;  but  we  conclude,  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  that  they  are  quite  modern,  or,  at 
least,  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  a man  of 
genius,  and  a philosopher,  such  as  Zoroaster  is  described 
by  historians.  At  p.  596,  speuking  of  the  late  Arabic 
Professor,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  his  supposed  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia,  he  says,  he  is 
persuaded,  as  well  as  we  arc,  that  no  one  docs,  or  ever 
will  know  thorn,  at  least,  that  all  those  histories,  poems, 
and  religious  writings  are  irrecoverably  lost  which  the 
Caliph  Omar  and  his  generals  so  furiously  destroyed. 
At  p.  605,  the  letter  writer  quotes  a specimen  of  the 
first  supposed  work  of  Zoroaster,  from  the  French 
publication,  describing  it  as  a tedious  liturgy,  connected 
with  absurd  ceremonies,  the  undoubted  rhapsody  of 
some  modern  Guebre.  At  p.  607,  &c.  are  extracts 
from  the  Pasend,  on  the  qualities  of  the  dog,  described  as 
an  absurd  rhapsody  unworthy  of  a philosophic  legis- 
lator. Upon  the  whole,  the  letter  writer  concludes  (p. 
609)  that  Zoroaster  would  have  been  destitute  of  com- 
monunderstanding, had  he  really  written  what  M.  An- 
quetil  has  ascribed  to  him. 

Sir  W.  From  Sir  W.  Jones's  Dissertation,  written  in  1789, 
Dt*-  it  does  oot  appear  that  he  had  materially  altered  his 
aeration.  opinion  as  to  the  supposed  writings  of  Zoroaster,  trans- 
lated by  M.  Anquetil.  Of  the  translator,  however,  he 
speaks  (p.  190)  as  of  one  “ who  had  the  merit  of  under- 
taking a voyage  to  India,  in  his  earliest  youth,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  recover  the  writings  of  Zeratuslit, 
and  who  would  have  acquired  a brilliant  reputation  in 
France,  if  he  had  not  sullied  it  by  his  immoderate 
vanity  and  virulence  of  temper,  which  alienated  the 
good-will  even  of  his  own  countrymen.’' 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  also  critirised  these  supposed 
writings  of  Zoroaster,  says  in  the  Dissertation  already 
quoted  (p.  343),  speaking  of  Zoroaster  (p.  12),  as  re- 
presented by  Hyde,  “ those  fragments  of  his  sup- 
posed works  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  given 
us,  under  the  title  of  the  Sadder,  are  the  wretched 
rhymes  of  a modern  parsi  destour  (priest),  who 
lived  about  three  centuries  ago  : from  that  work  we 
cannot  then  have  any  thing  authentic  of  the  genius 
of  the  lawgiver ; whilst  the  publications  of  M.  An- 
quetil  du  Perron  carry  palpable  marks  of  the  total  or 
partial  fabrication  of  modern  times,  and  give  great 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Chardin  : that  the 
old  dialect  of  Persia  (excepting  what  remains  in  the 
present  language)  is  lost ; and  that  apparently  no  books 
now  exist  in  it.” 

Mr.  Richardson  proceeds  to  sustain  his  opinion,  by 
remarks  on  the  language  of  M.  Anquetil's  Zcndavesta, 


Mr  Rkb- 

*ril»oo. 
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and  then  offers,  as  a last  reason,  the  ‘‘uncommon  z«>mi,»ar 
stupidity  of  the  work  itself."  He  adds,  “ the  Zeratuslit  - . — 
of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,  was  highly 
celebrated  by  the  most  discerning  people  of  ancient 
times;  aud  his  tenets,  we  are  told,  were  most  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  wis  at  men 
of  the  Persian  empire.  But  could  his  success  have 
possibly  been  so  remarkable,  had  his  religion  breathed 
only  the  most  jejune  puerilities;  without  one  ray  of 
genius  to  rescue  it  from  contempt,  without  a sentiment 
that  could  elevate  the  soul,  or  give  one  dignified  idea 
of  Omnipotence."  He  gives,  ns  an  instance,  a passage 
in  the  Vendidad  Sade,  where  *•  Ormuzd  (Omnipotence) 
and  Zoroaster  are  introduced  in  dialogue.  The  law- 
giver wishes  to  know  how  a man  should  get  rid  of  a 
demon  called  Daroudj  Neaosch,  supposing  him,  in  die 
shape  of  a fly,  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  crown 
of  his  head.  Ormuzd  directs  him  to  wash  the  part, 
which  would  drive  the  fiend  between  the  eye-brows ; 
from  thence  he  is  to  be  forced,  by  another  ablution,  to 
the  back  of  the  head  ; from  that  to  the  car,  then  to  the 
nose,  die  mouth,  the  chin;  till  at  length  we  find  him 
stationed  on  the  left  foot.1’  Mr.  Richardson  gives  the 
sequel  of  this  dialogue,  which  is  iu  the  same  strain, 
quoting  the  French  of  M.  Anquetil  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p. 

341)  with  his  own  English  translation,  and  jusdy  con- 
cludes, “ can  human  credulity  suppose  this  to  be  the 
composition  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  any  man  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  common  sense  V 

Mr.  Richardson  furdier  says  (p.  25),  on  considering 
the  effects  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  hy  the  victory 
of  Kadcssia,  in  636,  “ that  the  original  works  of  the 
Persian  luwgiver  have  Idtig  ago  fallen  a sacrifice  to 
the  ravage*  of  time,  and  of  conquest ; that  the  pub- 
lications of  M.  Anquetil  have  no  pretensions  to  autiien- 
ticity;  and  that  nothing  now  remains,  bearing  the 
names  of  those  celebrated  books,  but  the  absurd 
ceremonials  of  the  modern  Guebres.”  He  adds,  that 
“ die  Parsis  of  Guzzerat  even  acknowledge,  that  so 
far  from  now  professing  the  ancient  books  of  Zoroaster, 
they  have  not  so  much  as  one  single  copy  saved  by 
their  ancestors  from  the  general  wreck  in  the  seventh 
century.” 

To  these  objections  of  oriental  scholars,  so  conver-  D*  Pa»to- 
sant  with  these  subjects,  we  are  not  awnre  that  there  rct* 
has  been  any  reply.  M.  Dc  Pastoret,  a member  of  the 
same  academy  with  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  work 
which  wc  have  more  than  once  quoted,  and  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  in  1786, 
lias  entirely  declined,  or,  perhaps,  would  not  venture, 
to  notice  the  objections  raised  against  the  work 
of  his  associate.  He  continually  quotes  M.  An- 
quetil du  Perron’s  Zcndavesta,  and  even  (p.  91) 
relates  the  rhapsody  of  the  dog,  as  if  no  doubts  had 
ever  been  entertained  respecting  these  supposed  writ- 
ings of  Zoroaster. 

It  is  still  more  surprising  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  Sir  John 
liis  late  splendid  and  interesting  “ History  of  Persia,”  Malcolm, 
should  have  been  equally  silent  on  this  subject.  In 
hi*  seventh  chapter  “ On  the  religion,  &c.  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Persia,  before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest” (p.  181),  he  pays  a deserved  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Dabistan,  yet  (p.  193)  he  quotes  the  Zcndavesta, 
which  “ Anquetil  du  Perron  has  translated,"  as  “cer- 
tainly the  most  authentic  source  from  which  we  can 
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BkcraiAv.  derivo  information  upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,”  as  if  plagues  and  famines,  must  be  himself  utterly  destroy-  Zoro**w. 
it  had  never  been  described  as  a modern  compilation,  ed ; when  the  earth,  become  a plain,  there  will  be  one 

yraa  Having  now  mentioned,  as  the  subject  required,  the  life,  and  one  happy  society  of  mankind,  of  a common  Frora 

a.  u.  critical  doubts  which  may  be  fairly  indulged  as  to  those  speech.  riox 

3494.  writings  which  learned  modern*  hmre  attributed  to  This  narration  is  neither  very  intelligible  nor  interest-  ^tl.4* 
*Tc.  Zoroaster,  we  proceed  to  state  what  has  been  related  ilig ; but  itmay  serve  to  show  how  the  opinions  of  Zoro-  *•  c. 
fiio!  by  the  ancients  respecting  the  works  of  the  Persian  aster  were  described  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris-  510. 

to  prophet;  or  rather  to  gather  up  the  very  few  fragments  tian  eera.  The  account  is  closed  by  Plutarch,  with  a to 
a.  m.  of  early  opinions  on  this  subject  which  hare  escaped  reference  to  the  authority  of  Theopompus.  a disciple  **  *• 

3524.  the  ravages  of  time.  Pliny,  whom  we  have  before  of  Socrates,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years  earlier  ™7* 
bTc.  quoted,  says  that  Zoroaster  composed  two  millions  than  himself.  Theopompus  affirms  that,  according  to  b.  c. 
48o!  of  verses,  which  were  'explained  by  11  crimp  pus,  Ac-  the  inagi,  each  of  these  gods  subdues,  and  is  subdued  480. 
cording  to  the  Arabian  writers,  Zoroaster  delivered  a by  taros,  for  three  thousand  years ; ami  that  for  three  _ 

*f tbcsn*  hook  to  the  magi,  consisting  of  twelve  volumes,  each  thousand  years  more,  they  fight  to  destroy  each  other’s 
«cats,  of  which  consisted  of  the  entire  hide  of  a bull ; these  works,  but  that  at  length  Pluto  shall  be  subdued,  and4 % 
immense  roll*  have  been  attributed  to  the  large  size  mankind  shall  be  happy,  and  neither  need  food,  nor 
of  the  Persian  characters.  According  to  Suidas,  there  yield  a shadow.  And  that  the  god  who  projects  these 
were  hooks  by  Zoroaster  upon  Gemms,  on  Asirouoiui-  things,  doth  for  some  time  take  his  repose ; but  yet 
cal  Predictions,  aod  four  bowk*  concerning  Nature.  this  time  is  not  much  to  him,  although  it  seems  so  to 
Plutarch.  Among  the  small  remains  now  found  in  the  writings  num,  whose  sleep  is  but  short.  Such,  concludes  Plu- 
of  the  Greeks,  respecting  -the  works  and  opinions  of  larch,  is  the  mythology  of  the  magi. 

Zoroaster,  the  largest  is  a passage  by  Plutarch,  to  which  The  following  fragment  has  been  translated  from  Eusebius, 
we  have  already  referred  tor  Ids  extravagant  compute-  Eusebius,  who  professes  to  find  it  in  a collection  of 
tion  of  the  time  of  Zoroaster.  In  his  Life  of  Nutria,  he  physics  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  probably  the  four  books 
ha*  named  with  that  king  the  lawgivers  Minos,  Zoro-  concerning  Nature,  before  mentioned  on  the  authority 
aster,  and Lycurgus ; but  in  Isis  and  Osiris,  he  pro-  ofSuidas.  “God  is  the  first,  incorruptible,  eternal, 

£*«•«*  to  describe  the  leading  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  unbegotten,  indivisible,  most  like  himself,  the  charioteer 
the  magus,  though  he  certainly  lived  long  enough  after  of  every  good,  one  that  cannot  be  bribed,  the  best 
the  time  of  Zoroaster  to  misunderstand  his  system,  of  things  good,  the  wisest  of  things  wise.  He  is, 

He.  says,  however,  that  of  his  two  principles,  that  moreover,  the  father  of  equity  and  justice,  self-taught, 
magus,  called  Oromtucs  the  good  one,  God,  and  self-existent,  inliuitely  perfect,  omniscient,  and  the  sole 
Arimanius  the  evil  one,  Demon,  the  first  resembling  ruler  of  nature.”  Besides  these  fragments,  one  from 
light,  and  the  oilier,  darkness;  and  that  Mlihras,  or  Eubulus, quoted  by  Porphyry, and  some  scattered pas- 
the  Sun,  was  placed  betweeu  them.  He  adds,  that  sages  in  Platonic  authors,  there  appear  to  be  no  re- 
Zoroaster  first  taught  men  to  make  vows,  and  offer  main*  of  Zoroaster,  except  in  the  writings  of  the  East, 
thanks  to  the  one,  and  avert,  by  sacrifice,  the  displea-  and  the  institutions  which  have  in  some  degree  con- 
sure  of  the  other.  tinued  to  our  times.  To  these  subjects  we  must  now 

Plutarch  next  attributes  to  Zoroaster  the  origin  of  confine  our  attention. 

. the  following  strange  ceremony.  They  beat  a certain  Sir  \V.  Jones  says,  that  Zoroaster  14  reformed  the  old 

plant  called  horaomi  in  a mortar,  and  call  up  Pluto  religion  by  the  addition  of  genii,  or  angels,  presiding 
and  the  Dark;  and  then  mix  it  with  the  blood  of  a over  months  and  days;  of  new  ceremonies,  in  the 
sacrificed  wolf,  and  convey  it  to  a place  when?  the  suu  veneration  shown  to  fire,  of  a new  work,  which  he  pre- 
never  shines,  and  there  cast  il  away.  He  then  de-  tended  to  have  received  from  heaven;  and  above  all, 
scribes,  a$  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster’s  disciples,  which  by  establishing  the  actual  adoration  of  one  Supreme 
they  had  learned  from  their  master,  that  of  plants.  Being.'’  He  had  in  his  service,  “ as  a Persian  reader, 
some  appertain  to  die  good  God,  and  others  to  the  evil  a learned  follower  of  Zcrdu&ht,  who  died  at  Calcutta,” 

Demon;  and  also  of  animals  : dogs  and  fowl*  belong-  and  is  described  (Diss.  i.  n.  201)  as  “ a pure  theist,” 
ing  to  the  good,  and  water  animals  to  the  bad ; for  who  “ strongly  disclaimed  any  adoration  of  the  fire  or 
which  reason  they  esteem  him  happy  who  destroys  other  elements  : he  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two 
them.  That  Oromares  springing  from  pure  light,  and  coeval  principles,  supremely  good,  and  supremely  bad, 

Ariinanius  from  thick  darkness,  they  are  at  perpetual  formed  any  part  of  his  faith.” 

war.  That  Oromaze*  made  six  gods  the  authors  of  Yet,  if  the  writings  ascribed  by  the  modern  Persians  Two  oppo- 
benevoh  nee,  truth,  justice,  wisdom,  wealth,  and  the  to  Zoroaster  do  justice  to  his  opinions,  he  considered  the  *l«  prtocl- 
cunsciotm  pleasure  of  doing  good;  and  that  Arimanius  events  of  the  world  as  produced  by  the  jarring  influence  P^4* 
made  the  same  number,  with  contrary  qualities,  to  of  opposite  principles,  each  with  the  power  of  creation. 
opnoM  them.  That,  after  ihis,  Oromaze*.  having  first  Buttliat  the  Source  of  good  alone,  the  great  Ormtud, 
trebled  his  own  magnitude,  mounted  up  as  far  above  was  eternal,  and  must,  at  last,  prevail,  after  a war 
the  sun,  os  thosunts  above  the earth*  and  so  bespan-  of  twelve  thousand  years.  Light  was  the  type  of 
<l«d  the  hsivtM  with  stats : but  otic  star,  called  the  good,  darkness  of  the  evil  spirit.  “ Hence,  says 

Sirius,  be  set  as  a centmid  before  all  the  rest.  That,  Sir  John  Malcolm  (i.  p.  194),  “ the  disciple  of  that 

after  he  had  made  tuvnif-four  gods  more,  ho  placed  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a temple, 
them  all  in  an  egg-shell : but  those  which  were  made  turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  its 
by  Arimanius,  being  of  the  same  number,  breaking  a altar;  and  when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  sun,  as 

hole  in  the  egg-shell,  bad  things  were  blended  with  the  noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God 

good.  Bat  the  time  is  approaching,  when  Arimanius.  sheds  his  divine  influence  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
who  by  means  of  these  evil  gods,  brings  upon  the  earth  perpetuates  the  works  of  Ids  creation.”  Zoroaster  is. 
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RloffrapSv.  »*i<l  to  have  described  the  Deity  by  a terra  which  sig- 
nifies  boundless  time;  and  to  have  represented  him  as 
Frum  first  creating  water,  light,  and  fire;  and  then  from  fire 

a.  m.  and  water  combined  the  god,  or  principal  Ormuzd. 

3494.  How  Arimamtis  was  created,  does  not  appear. 
bTc.  According  to  Zoroaster,  says  Beausobre  ( Hut . da 
510.  Munich,  p.  164,),  God  who  is  self-existent,  before  all 
to  ages,  formed  the  world,  of  pure  and  happy  spirits, 

a.  m . the  same  as  the  mons  of  the  Mantchecs,  the  intelli- 

3524.  gences  of  Plato,  and  the  angels  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
£~c  tians.  Three  thousand  years  after  that  first  work,  God 
480.  aent  his  will,  under  the  form  of  a glorious  light,  and 
B«smoI  h w^'c^  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a man,  accompanied 
by  seventy  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  angels;  then 
were  formed  the  snn,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  men. 
Three  thousand  years  after,  evil  appeared,  when  God 
Conned  this  lower  world,  lmunded  by  the  vortex  of  the 
moon,  where  the  empire  of  evil  and  matter  ceased. 
The  magi  thought  matter  animated,  and  having  the 
power  of  producing  from  itself  an  infinity  of  beings, 
partaking  of  the  imperfections  of  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced them.  This  matter  lay  in  the  lowest  region. 
Origins]  From  several  of  the  hooks  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
M.  De  Pastoret  describes  (p.  23)  his  notion  of  an  ori- 
ginal bull  (an  premier  taureau).  from  which  animals, 
vegetables,  and  the  human  race  have  sprung ; the  latter 
Resume  from  his  legs  (de  sa  iamhe).  The  description  of  the 
resurrection,  ascribed  to  him  (p.  26)  from  the  Bdura- 
Dehesch,  we  cannot  venture  to  translate.  It  is  ludi- 
crously minute.  One  opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  will 
occupy  fifty-scTen  years,  during  which  uil  the  dead  shall 
he  raised;  their  souls  first,  and  afterwards  their  bodies, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  first  united.  When 
this  account  closes  with  the.  solemn  declaration  that 
u chacun  verra  le  bien  ou  Ic  mal  qu‘il  aura  fait"  (every 
one  shall  behold  the  good  or  evil  he  ha*  done),  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  thut  the  works  attributed  to 
Zoroaster  nave  been  interpolated  from  the  Christian 
scriptures.  For  the  veneration  paid  to  fire,  and  the 
other  elements — the  character  and  influence  of  the  magi 
— the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  and  civil  institu- 
tions ascribed  to  Zoroaster — the  encouragements  of 
marriage— -the  system  of  morals,  and  the  penal  sanc- 
tions, for  these  we  must  refer  especially  to  the  Zoro- 
astre  of  M.  de  Pastoret,  which  probably  contains  the 
fullest  information  on  this  curious  subject,  to  be  found 
within  a moderate  compass,  in  any  modern  language. 
Putorrt'i  W'c  remark  further,  that  this  learned  academician  in 
compari-  his  comparisons,  gives  Zoroaster  the  superiority  over 
ttm*'  Confucius  and  Mahomet  as  a legislator;  but  makes  him 
yield  to  Confucius  as  a moralist,  and  to  Mahomet  as 
the  founder  of  a religion. 

Those  who  estimate  highly  the  merit  of  Zoroaster, 
under  the  latter  description,  have  supposed  that  the 
system  he  established  was  presently  corrupted,  and 
that  it  is  ill  represented  by  the  present  Guebers.  Her- 
bclot,  as  quoted  by  Lardner (Works,  iii.  p.  421 ),  relates, 
Msui.  the  “ eastern  authors,"  that  Mani,  who  is  said  to 

have  lived  in  the  third  century,  “ having  gained  some 
esteem,  began  to  gather  together  a number  of  disciples, 
who  opposed  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  which  the  Persians  professed  at  that 
time."  How  that  religion  was  professed  in  Persia,  in 
the  century  preceding  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  and 
with  what  singular  customs  it  was  connected,  we  learn 
from  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria  (No.  ix.  p.  22),  published 


in  1724,  by  Mr.  Waste,  where  is  11  an  Historical  Ac-  Zoro«*ter. 
count  of  some  part  of  the  Emperor  Justinian’s  Life,  '*^'*>*s 
abridged  from  the  Greek,"  by  the  learned  editor  himself.  Fro» 
Speaking  of  Mermeroes,  a Persian  general,  who,  a.  d.  ,a*  m* 
652,  carried  on  the  war  of  Chosrocs  against  Justinian,  ^£4. 
Use  historian  (p.  40),  thus  writes ; a.  c. 

“ He  died  at  Mechista,  a city  of  Iberia,  where  his  510. 
body  was  entombed  in  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  the  air,  10 
according  to  the  custom  of  Persia.  And  it  was  an  A’  *• 
honour  that  they  waited  for  his  death,  for  in  lesser  men  3524, 
that  labour  under  any  distemper  in  the  array,  supposed  a.  c. 
to  bo  incurable,  the  way  is  to  expose  the  patient  in  the  480. 
open  fields,  a prey  to  ravens  and  vultures  ; only  they  Foliowcntf 
set  bread  and  water  by  him,  and  leave  a staff  in  his  Zuruutcr. 
hand,  that  he  may  defend  himself;  but  the  sooner  he 
is  devoured,  the  greater  opinion  do  they  conceive  of 
his  virtue.  If  ho  happen  to  recover,  then  he  is  ab- 
horred of  all;  and  his  own  relations  will  not  suffer 
him  to  come  near  then*  till  the  magi,  by  some 
particular  ceremonies,  expiate  the  sin  of  recovery, 
atone  for  his  return  to  life,  and  restore  him  to  tin* 
world. 

“ This  practice,"  adds  the  historian,  **  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  all  the  adjacent  countries  use 
either  urn-burial,  or  deposit  the  body  entire  in  tombs 
and  coffins  as  we  do ; but  the  Persians  have  laid  aside 
their  ancient  usages,  and  embraced  those  of  Zoroaster, 
or  as  they  call  him,  Zarades,  the  son  of  Oromasda,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hyslaspes;  but  which  of  that  name 
and  family  is  now  unknown.  At  present,  they  are  ge- 
nerally Manichces,  and  worship  two  independent 
principles,  the  first  of  which,  Hormisdates.is,  gpconling 
to  their  notions,  author  of  all  good,  as  the  second  is  of 
evil ; him  they  style  Arimancs.  The  greatest  festival 
they  celebrate  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  former,  A»a(- 
pwic  KukJv,  the  destruction  of  evil  ; in  this  they  kill 
a great  number  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  and 
bring  them  to  the  magi,  as  a token  of  their  piety.* 

About  a century  after  the  date  of  this  description,  Thrir*etik» 
many  of  those  who  professed  to  maintain  the  religion  '!'cn‘  ■* 
of  Zoroaster  quitted  Persia,  on  the  Mahommedan  con-  ‘,urttt* 
quest,  and  settled  about  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies; 
there,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  16*22, found  their  descend- 
ants. He  ha*  described  their  opinions  and  customs 
(Harris,  i.  p.  414),  and  evidently  considered  them  as 
worshippers  of  fire,  in  the  pyres,  or  fire-temples,  which 
had  escaped  the  rage  of  persecution.  Thus,  Tavernier 
also,  who  travelled  in  1673,  esteemed  the  Guars,  or 
Guebers,  whom  he  found  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
though,  according  to  Hyde  (p.  11),  they  resented  the 
imputation.  He  adds,  a conversation  which  a friend, 
by  his  desire,  had  held  with  their  priests.  He  asked 
whether,  iu  their  worship,  they  addressed  their  prayers 
directly  to  the  fire.  He  answered  never,  but  always 
to  Almighty  God.  But,  as  Mr.  Farmer  remarks  (Wor- 
ship of  Hum.  Spir.  p.  57),  “ the  remaiiis  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  in  different  parts  of  the  east,  are  under  pe- 
culiar temptations  to  represent  their  worship  ns  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  unity,  because  the  Moham- 
medans, though  indulgent  to  all  other  religions,  detest, 
and  persecute  idolaters,  and  the  worshippers  of  fire." 

For  this  opinion,  he  quotes  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  adds, 

“ Si  quelques  families  d£  ces  inalheureux  trouvereux 
le  moien  de  so  retircr  dons  Linde,  ils  ne  purent  con- 
gerver  que  quelqne  traditions  imparfaites  au  sujet  dc 
leurs  anciennes  loix.” 
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Coxrucivs  is  the  name  by  which  the  ureal  Chinese 
philosopher  Con-fu-tri  has  been  so  long  known  in  Euro- 
pean literature,  that  it  might  savour  of  affectation  were 
we  not  to  employ  it  in  relating  what  is  known  of  the 
life  anti  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  appears 
that  he  was  born  at  Chan-Ping,  about  the  year  a.  c. 
550,  To  those  who  have  crcduously  believed  in  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  in  the 
great  progress  which  its  inhabitants  had  made  in  art, 
science,  and  literature,  above  two  thousand  years  earlier, 
it  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  no  monuments 
remain  of  any  extraordinarily  eminent  person  before 
the  time  of  Confucius  ; and  this  suq>riae  must  be  greatly 
augmented,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  very  meagre 
productions  extant  as  the  foundations  of  bis  celebrity. 
A little  reflection  on  the  probable  stutc  of  China  at  the 
period  when  Confucius  lived,  will,  however,  serve  to 
remove  any  surprise  that  may  he  entertained  on  either 
of  these  accounts.  It  has  been  shown  in  our  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  on  History,  that  the  Chinese  originally  con- 
sisted of  wandering  tribes,  which,  having  been  induced 
to  settle  on  the  fertile  banks  of  some  great  river,  pro- 
bably the  Ifoang-Hv,  had  there  become  agricultural,  and 
consequently  populous,  had  grown  formidable  by  union, 
gradually  enlarged  their  dominion,  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  letters  and  arts  sufficiently  to  reduce  their 
Savage  neighbours  to  their  power,  and  at  length,  about 
six  or  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  irra, 
had  become  united  under  a regular  government,  with 
laws  similar,  perhaps,  in  rudeness  and  brevity,  to  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  laws  of 
Numa  Ponipilius  and  of  the  twelve  tables.  Even  these 
circumstances  are  sufficiently  curious,  if  they  took  place, 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  they  did,' without  the 
intervention  of  foreign  conquerors,  or  of  a class  of 
priests  or  philosophers  from  foreign  countries.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  civilization  has  been  undoubt- 
edly of  the  longest  continuance,  we  find  traces  of  con- 
tinual intercourse  between  the  different  races  and 
and  nations.  War  and  commerce  have  been  the  hand- 
maids of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Grwcin  espta  ferum  victorcm  crpit,  rt  istes 

IatuJit  agtoti  Laliu — 


and  in  more  modem  times,  a connection  originally  begun 
with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  for  the  abominable  purpose  of 
trafficking  in  the  persons  of  the  natives,  has  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  a society  for  the  express  purpose 
of  liberating  their  bodies  from  oppression,  and  their 
minds  from  ignorance  and  heathenism.  But  hitherto 
the  progress  of  the  Chinese  has  been  wholly  their  own. 
They  have  received  nothing  from  their  neighbours  but  a 
superstition  which  they  despise,  and  confine  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  their  people  ; and  though,  at  various 
periods,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
some  of  their  emperors  and  great  men  have  shown  a 
TOt.  fX. 


disposition  to  listen  to  the  truth*  of  Christianity,  they  Coufutht*. 
have  generally  fallen  back  to  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy  of  discouraging  all  foreign  intercourse,  a policy  a.  w. 
which,  as  it  originated  in  an  unfounded  self-conceit,  so  3454. 
it  must  perpetuate  error,  and  lead  to  ultimate  degrada-  u.  c. 
lion.  550. 

In  the  time  of  Confucius,  this  policy  either  did  not  Time  of 
exist,  or,  if  it  existed,  was  not,  m appearance,  very  Confucius, 
blameablr ; for  the  Chinese  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  nations,  who  were  not  far  their  infe- 
riors in  all  kinds  of  useful  information.  Of  the  great 
empires  which  then  existed  in  the  more  western  parts 
of  the  world,  they  were  totally  ignorant ; they  could 
not  even  imagine  that  such  regions  existed  •,  for  they 
knew  not  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  the  means 
of  exploring  the  paths  of  the  ocean.  They  seemed  to 
themselves  to  live  in  the  centre  of  light  and  intellect, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mere  barbarians  and  savages, 
to  whom  they  might  communicate  instruction,  but  could 
learn  nothing  from  them ; and  whom  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear,  but  might,  at  their  leisure,  subdue  and 
render  tributary. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  their  supe-  T*11*  *up^ 
riority  over  their  neighbours  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  was  so  great  as  the  expressions  of  even  their  ,|,e  Chinese 
best  writers,  when  rendered  into  the  European  lan-  through  the 
guages  would  give  us  room  to  believe ; and  the  reason  ambiguity 
fiir  this  is  well  explained  by  M.  De  Guigncs.  44  One 
the  causes,”  says  he,  “which  have  led  the  Chinese  into 
great  errors  with  regard  to  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  is  the  having  given  to  their  ancient  characters 
the  acceptation  which  they  did  not  acquire  till  later 
times.  The  characters  which  are  now  translated  by  the 
words  emperor,  province,  city,  and  palace,  meant  no  more 
in  former  times  than  chief  of  a tribe , district , camp,  and 
house;  but  these  simple  meanings  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  Chinese  very  little,  and  they  therefore  preferred 
employing  terms  which  might  represent  their  ancestors 
a*  rich,  powerful,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  ; and  their 
empire  as  vast  and  flourishing  in  the  very  first  moments 
of  its  foundation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dis- 
trust all  these  new  denominations,  and  never  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  accuracy  without  having  first  carefully 
consulted  the  original  text.” 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  earliest  books  now  ex-  Boole  $ now 
tant  in  China,  are  themselves  of  very  doubtful  antiquity, 
and  that  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  any 
of  them,  is  not  prior  to  the  year  b.  c.  250.  Those 
which  pretend  to  an  earlier  composition,  and  particu- 
larly the  works  attributed  to  Confucius  himself,  have 
undoubtedly  undergone  great  interpolation.  Never- 
theless, these  are  the  works  on  which  we  are  expected 
to  rely  for  the  early  history  of  China,  for  at  least  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  before  they  were  written ! 

The  most  reasonable  exposition  of  the  Chinese  chroni- 
cles, ftxcs  the  reign  of  Fo-Hi,  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
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Biography.  ant}  fifty-three  years  before  Christ ; but  almost  every 
incident  which  is  recorded  between  that  time  and  the 
a.  m.  age  of  Confucius,  proves  the  absolute  state  of  barba- 
11454.  rism  from  which  the  Chinese  had  but  just  emerged  at 
bTc.  the  latter  period.  Fo-Hi,  it  is  said,  taught  the  arts  of 
550.  hunting  and  fishing:  in  other  words,  the  time  in  which 
r.iiravA'  imaginary  person  lived,  was  when  the  Chinese,  or 
puti|ffrtvn'  the  most  civilized  of  their  tribes  lived  in  the  hunter  state, 
sioiwof  itie  as  the  North  American  Indians  do  now.  Skang - iS'ong, 
rilwwJo-  onc  hundred  anfl  twenty  years  afterwards,  established 
fairs  and  markets;  thus  we  pass  rapidly  over  the  shep- 
herd state,  and  come  down  to  that  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  tYhang-’J'i,  two  hundred  years  later,  invented 
bells,  boats,  chariots,  gowns,  and  caps : that  is  to  say, 
men  lived  in  towns,  and  adopted  the  customs  common 
in  that  stage  of  society.  That  even  this  progress  is  too 
rapid,  is  manifest,  because  we  find  the  Chinese  histo- 
rians describing  the  state  of  the  country  under  Yao, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  subsequently,  in  the  fol- 
Moij-im’i  lowing  terms:  “ The  country  presented  only  a desert, 
JUJJIJb  a°4  t”e  were  half  savages.  The  empire  was  not 
under  Yao.  yet  formed;  the  lowlands  were  covered  with  stagnant 
water,  the  remains  of  inundation;  those  parts  which 
were  not  still  submerged,  were  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  had  become  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild 
beasts.  Yao  set  fire  to  the  forests,  in  order  to  clean  the 


ground  and  to  dislodge  the  fierce  animals:  he  dug 
canals  to  drain  off*  the  water  into  the  rivers,  and  so 
convey  it  to  the  sea.  China  was  at  this  period  only  a 
residence  for  serpents  and  dragons;  the  men  who  in- 
habited it  had  no  fixed  dwelling-places,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  shelter  themselves  on  trees  when  in  the  low 
country,  and  in  caves  when  they  were  among  the  moun- 
tains.” Such  arc  the  terms  in  which  Meng-tse t a 
Chinese  philosopher,  describes  the  state  of  his  country, 
at  a period  many  centuries  subsequent  to  the  time, 
wheu,  according  to  some  authors,  it  was  a flourishing, 
populous,  and  refined  empire ! 

There  is  so  total  a confusion  in  the  dates  of  the 
early  Chinese  history,  that  some  writers  hare  supposed 
Fn-Hi  Mip.  Fo-JIi  to  be  identical  with  Noah , while  others  have 
d Men-  imagined  Yao  to  be  that  patriarch.  There  was  a 
iica^with  deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  there  was  an  inunda- 
tion in  the  time  of  Yao;  and  the  terms  which  have 
been  used  bv  some  of  the  Chinese  historians,  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  latter  event,  have  been  either  so  much 
exaggerated  originally,  or  so  much  misunderstood  l»y 
subsequent  expositors,  as  to  be  supposed  applicable  to 
a general  submersion  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth 
beneath  the  waters.  Dc  Outgoes,  however,  hascom- 
T .dUcy  o#  pletcly  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  this  application, 
and  has  shown  that  the  original  terms  convey  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  the  overflowing  of  some  great  river, 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a rock,  which  blocked  up  its 
course,  or  by  some  convulsion  which  turned  the  stream 
from  its  usual  channel. 

In  order  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  empire  of 
China  was  of  vast  extent  in  the  time  of  Yao,  it  is 
stated  that  he  divided  it  into  nine  chao.  “ Every  one 
Du  Ildde.  of  these  chan”  says  Dtr  Ha  tor., 4*  consisted  of  ten  the, 
every  the  of  ten  tv , every  tu  contained  ten  towns,  every 
town  five  streets,  every  street  three  hn-ki,  every  ko-ki 
three  tting,  every  tting  nine  king,  every  king  a hundred 
t»N,  and  every  mn  contained  240  paces  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth.”  This  continual  subdivision  of  land, 
as  it  is  a tiling  utterly  impracticable  in  point  of  fact,  so 


the  assertion  of  its  existence  only  proves  the  account  to  Coh/uchii 
be  wholly  imaginary.  The  word  chea  is  explained  some- 
what  diiicrcuily,  in  a Chinese  dictionary  named  Tching - a.  m. 

tsv-tong,  according  to  which,  it  signifies  500  houses  or  3454, 
families,  so  that  the  great  empire  of  Yao  would  be 
reduced  to  4,500  families  ; and  as  it  is  admitted  that  550' 
families  in  China  do  not  average  more  than  four  souls 
each,  the  population  of  this  mighty  empire  would  be 
reduced  to  18,000  persons!  Dr.  Guignks,  hosvever,  DeGu^i** 
has  explained  the  matter  satisfactorily.  The  word  chew, 
according  to  him,  signifies  an  island,  or  tract  of  habit- 
able land,  surrounded  by  water;  and  it  so  happeued, 
that  in  the  territory  governed  by  Yao,  there  were  nine 
of  these  districts,  which  that  monarch  drained,  or  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  future  inundation.  Father 
Ko,  the  missionary,  contends  that  these  works  of  the 
emperor,  or  chieftain  Yao,  were  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  that  he  ruled  over  a very  narrow  territory. 

Above  eight  hundred  years  after  their  erection,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  annuls  (viz.  n.  c,  1401),  we  u.  c. 
read  of  an  emperor  proposing  to  his  subjects  to  aban-  1401. 
don  their  dwellings  ami  remove  to  another  situation, 

“ according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors."  This 
fact  could  only  have  happened  in  a state  of  society 
wheu  men  had,  within  living  memory,  quitted  the 
hunter  or  shepherd  state,  and  betaken  themselves  to 
agriculture.  If  in  their  new  employment  they  hap-  General 
pened  to  meet  with  some  great  inconveniences,  arising  buWiw 
either  from  the  fault  of  the  seasons  or  of  their  own  t*>c 
ignorance,  they  might  in  a moment  of  vexation  propose  * 
to  recur  to  their  old  wandering  way  of  life ; but  to 
suppose  that  a great  emperor,  residing  in  a magnificent 
palace,  and  ruling  over  a number  of  iurge  cities,  should 
gravely  recommend  to  his  subjects  such  a step,  is  to 
suppose  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  already  taken 
leave  of  his  senses.  Sixty-nine  years  after  this  curious 
proposal,  however,  we  find  another  emperor  actually 
abandoning  his  palace  to  go  and  live  at  the  foot  of  a 
wild  mountain.  Again,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  later,  we  find  Tdfcoa-Kong,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  You- Yang,  going  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  a new 
tow,  which  is  built  in  five  days ! Nothing  can  more 
manifestly  prove  that  Lite  fount  of  China  in  those  days 
were  like  those  of  our  British  ancestors  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Ctvsar,  or  like  those  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  | 
present  day,  surrounded,  perhaps,  by  a ditch  or  some  • 
rude  kind  or  defence  against  savage  beasts,  or  men  no 
less  savage. 

If  we  look  at  the  more  minute  pictures  which  the 
historians  give  of  the  modes  of  living  in  these  early 
ages,  we  shall  find  them  all  pointing  to  the  same 
result.  'Hie  Emperor  Yao  is  described  as  inhabiting  a Yao'j  p«. 
mere  cabin,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  thatch 
and  earth ; and  the  rain  made  the  grass  grow  upon  it. 

The  only  entrance  was  by  a door  fronting  the  south, 
and  admitting  visitors  into  a large  walled  court,  which 
served  as  a hall  of  audience,  and  also  as  a sort  of 
market-place.  At  the  opposite  end  stood  a sort  of 
shed,  where  the  weights  and  measures  for  the  market 
were  kept;  beyond  this  there  was  another  open  court 
and  last  of  all,  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  emperor 
raised  a little  above  the  level  of  the  ground : the  steps 
leading  to  it  were  situply  made  of  turf,  and  bordered 
with  a row  of  trees  to  shelter  his  imperial  majesty  and 
his  courtiers  from  lire  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun,  whilst 
they  (Ijscussed  and  settled  the  great  affairs  of  state. 
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Biography.  The  emperor's  subjects  lived  still  more  simply  than 
tlu-ir  sovereign.  Some  of  them  dwelt  on  the  tops  of 
A.  M.  the  mountains,  and  others  lived  in  caves.  The  habits 
. 3454.  of  life  of  their  great  men,  as  described  in  the  Shaking, 
bTc.  reputed  a work  of  almost  sacred  antiquity,  are  at  least 
550.  u*  rustic  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  Odvssey. 

The  Shu-  kkeov-tti,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Tchrou 

Ling.  dynasty,  appears  to  have  been  employed,  like  unother 
Cincinmttus,  at  the  plough,  and  in  all  the  most  fatiguing 
exercises  of  husbandry.  For  his  services  as  director 
of  agriculture  to  the  Etnperor  Yao  (which  services, 
as  they  are  described,  were  pretty  much  the  same  os 
those  of  a modern  farm-bailiff’),  he  was  rewarded  with 
permission  to  occupy  the  district  of  Pin,  a tract  of  land 
in  the  province  of  Shm-*i,  about  seven  leagues  square, 
possessed  by  some  tartars,  who  lived  by  feeding  hogs 
on  the  mountains.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  rcud  the 
arronnt  given  of  Urou-tti,  and  not  to  call  to  mind 
Eumxi/i,  the  faithful  feeder  of  hogs  to  King  Ulysses, 
whom  Homer  calls  <W  IpAjpt&y,  “ the  nobit  swineherd," 
and  bfr\a^iov  at -rpw,  “ a prince  of  men,"  and  whose 
great  merit  consisted  in  having  built,  by  his  own  la- 
bour, a spacious  stye,  in  which  he  kept  six  hundred 
sows.  It  appears,  too,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  the  king's  Miyt-uard  was  a very  important 
personage,  whose  office  being  afterwards  pronounced 
tteunid,  gave  name  to  the  royal  family  of  Sln'ari 
which  so  long  possessed  (he  Scottish  and  English 
thrones.  A similar  circumstance  occurred  in  China  ; 
for  the  descendants  of  the  stye-ward.  licoN-tti  continu- 
ing in  possession  of  their  little  territory  of  Pin,  and  pos- 
sibly adding  to  it  some  adjoining  lands,  were,  at  length, 
powerful  enough  to  wage  war  against  the  emperors  of 
the  Chong  dynasty,  to  overcome  them,  and  found  a 
dynasty  of  their  ow  n,  named  Tcheou , or  Chnv,  which  is 
said  to  have  lasted  for  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years;  vise,  from  the  year  n.  c.  1122  to  the  year  n.  c.  246. 
GrncruJ  in-  In  referrintr  to  these  dates,  we  would  not  have  it 
rW^oniie  un<*cr*lo°^  *hat  we  think  them  at  all  to  be  relied  on, 
Chinetc ' an<l  •‘till  less  those  of  an  earlier  period.  The  writers 
eW»iwt'vl*y.  who  proceed  on  the  idle  assumption  of  a Chinese  em- 
pire, founded  immediately  after  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, suppose  Fo-Hi  to  he  Noah,  und  leave  his  pre- 
tended successor!,  Sharif;- Sons  and  IVhang+Ti,  to  be 
accounted  for  as  may  he  thought  most  agreeable.  This 
• brings  them  down  to  the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun,  whom 

they  cliusc  to  pitch  upon  as  leaders  of  the  wondrous 
colonies  which  marched  direct  from  the  plains  of  Sen- 
i.aar  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  there  found 
themselves  at  once  sovereigns  of  a mighty  empire. 
From  the  time  of  Shun,  the  empire,  say  they,  ceased  to 
l»e  elective,  and  then  began  the  hereditary  dynasties,  of 
which  the  first  was  that  of  the  Hin,  which  began  either 
in  the  year  n.  c.  2207,  or  2198,  or  2025;  for  a cent  my 
or  two  is  of  no  great  moment  in  such  matters ; it,  how- 
ever lasted  till  the  year  b.  c.  1767,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Chang , which  reigned  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  years  uninterruptedly,  and  then  gave 
wav  to  the  dyuasty  of  Char,  which  continued  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  and  under  which  Con- 
fucius was  bom.  It  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  first 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  of  this 
hereditary  monarchy  should  have  produced  only  three 
dynasties,  and  the  next  two  thousand  and  sixty-four 
to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  nineteen ; and  if  this 
account  has  not  probability  to  recommend  it,  it  has  cer- 


tainly very  little  else.  It  is  said  to  be  established  by  Conf*!,*. 
the  Chinese  annals  confirmed  by  astronomical  observa- 
tion.  Let  us  inquire  into  these  facts.  First,  what  a.  m. 
are  the  Chinese  annals?  Certain  books  printed  on  3454. 
paper,  of  no  very  durable  substance.  It  is  not  pretended  n7c. 
that  any  of  the  books  actually  existing  arc  of  very  great  550. 
age,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  centuries  at  cJonumr- 
the  very  utmost.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  they  tioa  of  tbrlr 
have  been  copied  from  more  uncicnt  editions  on  silk ; book*, 
but  none  of  these  silken  hooks  exist,  or  are  positively 
known  to  have  ever  existed.  Aguin,  it  is  said  that  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Yen-Ti,  who  died  in  the  year  u.  c.  157, 
the  Chinese  wrote  with  pointed  iron  styles,  on  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  trees.  Whether  they  did  so  in  the  time  of 
V r*-7 1,  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  means  of  knowing, 
but  that  they  did,  before  the  invention  of  paper,  is  very 
probable ; for  some  of  the  oriental  nations  do  to  this 
day,  and  manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bodleian  and  other  public  libraries  in  Europe.  Wc 
are  not,  indeed,  aware  that  any  Chinese  books  so  writ- 
ten are  extant;  but  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  they  were  the  originals  from  which  the  most 
ancient  of  the  present  histories  were  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  copied.  At  what  period  either  paper  or  Paper  and 
printing  was  first  introduced  into  China,  it  would  he  printitu; 
utterly  in  \ain  to  inquire.  Respectable  writers  have 
supposed  that  both  these  events  occurred  before  the  ^,c. 
Christian  trra : we  confess  that  wc  should  place  them 
nearly  a thousand  yea>s  later  ; hut  the.  whole  subject  is 
very  much  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  not  on  such  data  as 
these,  that  the  authenticity  or  correctness  of  the  Chinese 
annals  can  be  at  all  ascertained.  Father  Trigault,  one 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  China,  and  who 
wrote  a.  d.  1615,  affirms  that  the  Chinese  cannot  pro- 
duce proof  of  any  edition  having  existed  before  a.  d. 

1 100.  Some  of  the  Chinese  historians  admit  that 
printing  was  not  practised  till  the  reign. of  Ming-Ttong, 
about  a.  d.  926.  The  art,  ns  still  practised  in  that 
country,  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  ingenious  invention  of 
Fust  and  Scheffer,  to  which  we  owe  the  present  pro- 
ductions of  our  press.  It  is  a mere  stamp,  such  as  was  Wlmi  their 
used  by  the  Romans  to  mark  their  wine  casks,  and  for  f*rl> 
many  similar  purposes,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  ^ 
the  Chinese  from  the  Indian  mode  of  stamping  cottons. 

If  neither  the  paper  nor  the  printing  will  help  to  ascer- 
tain the  antiquity  of  any  given  work,  will  the  form  of  the 
characters,  or  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  ? As  to 
the  form  of  the  characters,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
some  are  certainly  more  ancient  than  others.  There  are 
at  present  thirty-two  different  hands  or  types  in  which 
literary  works  are  written  or  printed  in  China  ; and  some 
of  these  are  so  much  more  rode  and  simple  than  the  others, 
and  approach  so  nearly  toward  picture  writing,  that  we 
cannot  well  be  mistaken  in  attributing  to  them  consider- 
able antiquity;  but  their  exact  age,it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  determine,  since  there  arc  no  ancient  inscriptions  on 
brass  or  marble,  no  coins  or  medals,  no  writing,  in  short, 
of  undoubted  antiquity,  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared. The  spoken  language,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  Spoken 
connection  of  sound  with  the  written  language;  and  ,IU‘SU4KC- 
besides,  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  different  provinces 
vary  extremely,  nor  can  any  one.  except  the  court  dia- 
lect, he  understood  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that  only 
by  the  literary  class.  The  whole  proof  of  the  age  of 
these  annals,  therefore,  must  arise  from  the  style  of  their 
composition,  or  the.suhjccts  ot  which  they  treat.  As  to 
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pi«c?aph?.  style,  Mr.  Manhman,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best 
critics  in  Chinese  literature,  states,  that  on  comparing 
a.  n.  a collection  of  the  discourses  attributed  to  Confucius, 
’ with  two  commentaries  on  them,  the  one  published  fif- 
e.  c.  teen  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  death, 
5/>0.  and  the  other  much  later,  the  only  difference  he  could 
discover  between  them  and  the  original,  consisted  in  the 
former  being  rather  less  concise.  Now  this  may  have  hap- 
. ]>cned,  from  the  language  having  been  written  ami  spoken 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  without  undergoing 
any  material  change;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  likely 
to  liave  happened,  cither  from  successive  corruptions  of 
the  original  text  of  the  books  attributed  to  Confucius, 
or  from  absolute  fabrication  of  works  in  his  name.  It 
only  remains,  then,  to  determine  the  age  of  these 
writings,  by  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

A^uon-inu-  Of  these,  the  most  important  for  ascertaining  the 
ifr'iu^Tthe  ^alts  evPn,,»  aro  undoubtedly  the  astronomical 
Cb'n*«c.  C phpnf>"‘eoa  which  happen  to  be  recorded,  uml  particu- 
larly the  eclipses,  it  was  for  some  time  contended, 
that  the  Chinese  had  observed  an  eclipse  in  the  reign 
of  Chong-Hang,  b.  c.  *2 159 ; but  this  has  been  for  some 
time  given  up;  for  it  appears,  that  the  supposed  record 
mentions  neither  the  year  nor  the  month  of  the  event ; 
nor  is  it  very  clear  whether  the  word  which  is  rendered 
The  Chon-  an  eclipse  ha*  any  such  meaning.  The  Chuu-fseu,  an 
Canhcun  historical  work,  attributed  to  Confucius,  does,  indeed, 
ai  11  mark  the  eclipses  with  some  degTee  of  regularity;  but 
*•  c.  that  work  only  begins  in  the  year  b.  <r*  722,  prior  to 
722.  which  time  the  author  himself  confesses  that  there  is  no 
certainty  in  the  Chinese  history  ; and,  moreover,  on  ex- 
amining the  work  carefully,  it  appears  that  three 
eclipses  are  mentioned  which  never  occurred  at  all,  and 
two.  which  though  they  really  look  place,  could  not  be 
seen  in  China.  The  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  are  the  same  as  before,  viz.  that  the  text 
has  been  either  interpolated,  or  forged.  This  work, 
however,  bears  the  venerable  name  of  Con f tic  in*,  and  the 
next  great  historian  to  him  is  St-mo-tsien,  to  whom  we 
may  judge  what  credit  is  due,  when  we  find  him  attri- 
buting to  the  empire  of  ll’hang-Ti  (b.  c.  2637),  an 
extent  and  a splendour  almost  lreyond  conception,  ami 
certainly  beyosid  what  it  at  any  time,  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  attained.  And  how  should  Sr- na- him  have  known 
the  fact,  if  it  had  been  true?  Confucius,  in  the  sixth 
century  hc'ore  Christ,  could  not  go  back  more  than  two 
centuries  before  his  own  time  with  any  confidence; 
three  centuries  after  Confurins,  all  the  books,  or,  to 
speak  more  properlv.  all  the  bundle*  of  inscribed  wood 
which  served  for  books,  arc  said  to  have  been  burnt  by 
a certain  wicked  emperor,  named  SJu-H'/iu/ig-Ti,  and 
two  centuries  later  Sc-nut-fsicn  collected  their  ushes, 
out  of  which  history,  like  another  phoenix,  arose  in  new 
brilliancy  and  beauty  ! 

Entirr  no-  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Chinese  are  an  nucient 
certainty  of  people ; but  the  proofs  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  mi- 
ats!'11***  unnals ; the  best  proofs  are  the  ignorance  and 

corrupt i-  u which  they  exhibited  five  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  which  they  retain  to  this  day  with  little  variation. 

In  pus  suing  the  historvof  such  a people,  we  full  un- 
avoidid  !v  into  anarhrouism  at  every  step.  We  trace 
their  fables  backward  into  perfect  night;  and  even 
from  the  time  of  their  most  celebrated  sage,  by  whose 
name  we  have  designated  this  article,  the  path  is  by  no 
means  clear ; his  name  seems  thy  only  land-mark  in 


the  early  records  of  this  empire  upon  whose  existence  cWucio*. 
and  general  pretensions  all  historians  are  agreed,  and 
it  is  a name  which  occupies  avast  moral  space  iu  it*  a.  v 
history;  but  in  estimating  his  merit*  a*  a moralist  and  3454. 
philosopher,  we  must  apologize  once  for  all  to  the  reader,  ^"c. 
not  only  for  occasionally  travelling  to  remoter  ages  to  55^ 
illustrate  the  existing  situation  of  his  country  at  the 
period  of  his  birth,  but  for  many  allusions  to  the  effect 
and  extent  of  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  this  singu- 
lar people  to  the  present  day.  There  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  doing  justice  to  our  subject. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  first  Chinese 
caiue  from  the  heights  of  Tartary,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  modem  province  of  Shensi,  on  the 
banks  of  the  different  streams  which  fall  into  the  llvoug- 
J/o,  or  Yellow  river,  where  a rich  alluvial  soil  tempted 
them  to  abandon  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  state. 

Iu  this  manner,  various  tribes  seem  to  have  formed  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  which  gradually  coalesced  into  larger 
empire*;  but  Katkui  and  Munji,  that  is,  northern  and  The  present 
southern  China  were  not  united  till  the  time  ol‘  K ohfai  «°* 

Khuu  (a.  d.  1*279).  The  traces  of  tire  Tartarian  origin 
of  the  Chinese  are  very  discernible.  The  most  remark- 
able is  the  imperial  symbol,  u dragon.  Of  the  notion  of 
tins  fabulous  animal,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
disco ve.r  the  origin.  Perhaps  it  originated  in  the  cro- 
codile, which  is  found  in  some  of  the  Chinese  rivers,  a* 
well  as  in  those  of  India.  When  Indian  superstition 
peopled  the  sky  with  monsters,  the  great  dragon  of  the 
waters,  perhaps,  received  his  wings,  as  fit  appurtenances 
for  an  inhabitant  of  those  airy  regions.  lie  this  as  it 
may,  the  dragon  was  certainly  a Scythian,  that  is,  Tar- 
tarian symbol  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  became  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  probably  from 
them,  by  various  descents,  gave  the  name  to  our  pre- 
sent dragoons.  The  Scythians  had  a superstitious 
veneration  for  the  number  nine : so  have  the  Chinese. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  their  notions  of 
number  are  derived  from  a very  barbarous  age  in  which 
men  counted  by  threes.  On  examining  the  numerals 
of  different  savage  nations,  it  seems  that  some  count 
only  by  threes,  others  by  fives,  and  the  most  ingenious 
by  tens.  The  Chinese  architecture,  such  as  it  is,  is 
manifestly  taken  from  the  erection  of  tents ; and  the 
opening  of  all  the  great  palaces  is  to  the  south,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Tartar*  with  their  tents.  It  teem* 
probable,  however,  that  the  Chinese  separated  from  the 
Tartarian  stock  before  the  latter  had  received  the  divi- 
sion of  time  into  weeks,  which  divisiou,  among  the 
idolatrous  nations,  was  uniformly  combined  with  the 
worship  of  the  planets,  or  their  presiding  divinities.  The 
Chinese,  it  appear*,  never  worshipped  the  separate 
planets,  nor  ever  used  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time. 

If  any  government  was  ever  founded  on  parental  Foundation 
authority,  it  must  have  been  the  Chinese,  for  the  ein- 
peror  seems  to  unite  in  his  person  the  respect  due  to  a *,ruc" 
father  and  to  a sovereign.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  far  this  principle  may  have  gone  iu  early  times ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  king  or  emperor  was 
originally  a sort  of  elective  magistrate,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  chief  direction,  not  only  of  the  military 
and  civil,  but  also  of  the  religious  affairs.  Possibly 
the  customs  of  different  tribes  in  China  were  originally 
different  in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some 
traces  in  the  early  Chinese  history  of  a high  priest 
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Biugr»t4>>  called  Tai-Chedutg,  and  also  of  an  established  priest- 
hood.  It  is  indued  difficult  to  conceive  a nation 
a.  m.  emerging  from  barbarism  without  such  a body,  and 
3454*  therefore  we  may  believe  them  to  have  existed  in  China. 

and  to  have  lost  their  power,  which  left  to  the  civil 
000.  magistrates  the  exclusive  direction  of  religious  ft  hairs, 
or  rather  of  religious  ceremonies.  If  any  such  con- 
vulsion look  place,  all  memory  of  it  is  lost  in  the  night 
of  time.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius, 
The  chew  who  certainly  flourished  under  the  C/iru ■ dynasty,  the 
d_\ lusty,  government  had  long  been  an  hereditary  monarchy, 

and  that  the  literary  class  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
been  placed  under  legul  regulation  and  entrusted  with 
the.  chief  civil  offices  in  the  slate;  both  which  circum- 
stances imply  a considerable  progress  in  civilization, 
when  compared  with  what  we  have  already  observed 
of  the  previous  state  of  manners.  The  arts,  however, 
were  still  in  their  infancy,  which  the  remarks  of  Do 
Uuigues  on  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese  suf- 
Strnctun*  fieiently  prove.  Iii  this  language  a certain  character 
<*f  tins  pic-  stands  for  a particular  object  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
swii  tau-  another  character  for  another,  aud  the  union  of  the 
two  for  a third.  It  must  certainty  have  happened,  that 
when  any  two  characters  were  first  united,  the  new 
character  formed  hv  their  union  expressed  an  object 
or  notion  common  to  both  ; and  it  can  only  have  been 
by  subsequent  and  gradual  changes  of  meaning,  that 
it  came  to  signify  something  extremely  different.  Some 
of  these  compounds  still  retain  an  obvious  allusion  to 
their  primitives;  thus  the  characters  JicUl  and  «nn»  mean 
a Jtf  hi- man,  count  tyumn,  a farmer ; the  characters  mt 
and  straight  mean  crooked,  perverse,  &c.  In  others 
the  allusion  is  less  obvious ; and  therefore  we  must 
presume  that  they  refer  to  particular  circumstances  in 
the  ancient  state  of  the  people,  which  have  now  ceased 
to  exist.  Thus,  when  we  find  that  the  characters  hog 
and  covering  united  signify  a family,  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  when  this  character  was  first  introduced, 
Chiue&c  families  in  general  lived,  as  our  Irish  pea- 
santry now  do,  in  the  same  apartment  with  their  pigs. 
The  written  language  of  the  Chinese  not  being  alpha- 
betical, but  verbal,  must  necessarily  have  undergoue 
changes  exactly  similar  to  those  which  our  spoken 
language  has  suffered.  Thus,  an  English  writer, 
meaning  to  express  this  sanie  notion,  family,  will  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  his  friends  Jin-side,  because,  in 
our  mode  of  domestic  life,  the  family  is  most  frequently 
collected  by  the  side  of  the  lire.  If  we  used  the  verbal 
writing  of  the  Chinese,  the  combined  characters  of 
side  and  ftre  would  signify  a family,  and  would  conic 
to  be  so  employed,  e*en  in  our  settlements  within  the 
tropics. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  compound  words,  that  the  written 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  liable  to  changes  which 
very  much  pervert  the  historical  conceptions  of  an  in- 
experienced reader.  -The  same  circumstance*  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  gradual  transitions  of  meaning, 
through  which  simple  terms  often  proceed.  It  is  thus 
that  the  English  word  knave,  from  meaning  simply  *"  a 
boy,”  has  come  to  signify  M a fraudulent  person;”  so 
the  Lain  cast  rum,  a camp,  pronounced  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  ceas/er,  has  come  to  signify  the  city 
of  Chester.  So  in  Chinese,  the  character  signifying 
urituig,  has  come  to  mean  p&iuiing,  drawing,  and  em- 
broidery; and  hence  we  are  told,  that  these  three 
latter  arts  flourished  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  the 


Chinese  monarchy.  The  character  rendered  palace,  C.urfucb*. 
means  “ a house  of  two  stories that  expounded  college, 

a “ sheepfold. " We  arc  told,  that  the  emperor  Wkmg- 
Ti  coined  money;  and  that  his  empress,  a very  ittgc-  3454. 
uioos  lady,  discovered  the  arts  of  rearing  silk-worms,  b.  c. 
spanning  their  webs  into  thread,  manufacturing  that  550. 
thread  into  stuff,  and  of  the  stuff  making  handsome  silken  forty  *n- 
robes  and  garments  of  all  sorts;  but  it  unfortunately  ” ,Le 
happens,  that  the  character  signifying  money  nowhere  ni:1*’ 
occurs  in  history  before  the  time  of  the  Chang  dynasty, 
and  that  all  the  words  into  which  the  character  of  »i/k 
enters,  are  subsequent  io  the  commencement  of  the 
succeed iug  dynasty  of  CA«c.  In  like  manner,  though 
this  same  IChang-Ts  (who  at  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation, lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
deluge),  found  out,  among  bis  various  discoveries,  the 
art  of  dying ; yet  there  was  no  character  to  express 
the  colours  used  in  dying  until  some  15  or  1600  years 
afterward-  IIo  moreover  was  a great  astronomer,  and 
caused  to  be  made  a celestial  sphere ! But  the  word 
which  is  rendered  •'  sphere",  might  more  properly  be 
rendered  the  cover  of  a pot” ; and  the  utmost  that  we 
can  reasonably  infer  from  it  is,  that,  some  ancient  chief* 
lain  of  one  of  (he  tribes,  which  ufn  rwurds  coalesced 
into  the  Chinese  monarchy,  possessed  a rude  chart  of 
the  appearance  of  the  visible  heaven*,  Miring  (a  indi- 
cate the  relative  situation  of  tire  most  distinguish*!*)* 
of  the  fixed  stars.  This  is  the  more  probable,  m.LSiniirh 
as  the  same  prince  is  said  to  have,  instituted  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  or  God  of  the  firmament,  a per- 
sonification evidently  resembling  the  Indr  a of  Hindoo 
mythology.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known,  that  alt  the 
pretended  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chinese* 
iu  early  ages,  were  absolute  forgeries ; that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  country,  they  found  no  Tbc  Jraiic* 
person  there  capable  of  calculating  an  eclipse ; awl 
that  though  they  met  with  some  astronomical  intlru- 
menu  at  Nankin,  these  must  necessarily  bava  been  r,unu»  in 
brought  thither  from  a distant  country,  us  they  were  China, 
only  adapted  to  tltc  latitude  of34i°  N”. ; whereas,  Nan- 
kin is  in  32°.  M.  do  Guignes  remarks,  dint  astronomy 
could  not  have  made  much  progress  ainoug  a people 
who  considered  arithmetic  as  a sort  of  magic;  for  the 
character  which  expresses  mrnbert,  ia  composed  of  the 
figure  which  represents  “ a demon™,  redoubled.  It  is 
thus,  that  our  rude  ancestors  spoke  of  “ grammarye”, 
ami  '*  tin  uuctrkpie,’’  (grammar  and  arithmetic),  as 
synoninKMis  with  necromancy,  and  other  imaginary  su- 
pernatural arts.  //  hotig-Ti,  wn  are  assured  by  some 
writers,  had  so  high  a respect  for  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, that  lie  < st  a Wished  not  merely  astronomical 
pro&ssortdiijrs  iu  his  universities,  but  seats  in  ins  cal  uuei 
for  certain  great  ministers  of  state,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  “ to  observe  the  motions  of  tire  ci-h-siiul  bodies." 

It  is  a lamentable  degradation  of  this  magmfiretit  nar- 
rative, to  Find  that  the  character  which  ts  ex  primal 
“ observing  the  stars”,  really  means  no  more  than 
“ examining  the  lots™,  and  that  the  whole  business 
which  these  worthy  gentlemen  had  to  perform,  was  to 
see  whether  the  stars  were  lucky  or  unlucky.  To  this 
hour,  indeed,  nhe-Chinpsi:  are  merely  astnlfagrr-*.  and  TVChinesa 
not  astronouiersi.  They  consult  the  stars  for  their  lg,roio«fr* 
guidance  in  all  affairs,  public  arid  private.  They  have  (KMl>Pr^ 
a cotlc  of  laws  very  sagaciously  drawn  up  by  the  wise 
emperor  Kang-hi,  to  which  both  the  stars  and  the 
star- gazers  must  necessarily  conform ; and  they  have 
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Btogrspbj-  ft  body  of  official  soothsayer*,  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
who  are  bound  to  predict  right,  under  puin  of  the 
bastinado.  Luckily,  the  persons  who  enjoy  these  honour- 
able posts,  keep  up  a good  understanding  with  the 
Mandarins,  whose  business  it  is  to  compare  the  pre- 
dictions with  the  events,  and  consequently  the.  balance 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  between  fortune  and  the  fortune  - 
tellers,  is  always  struck  in  favour  of  the  latter.  This 
gross  and  senseless  superstition  has  prevailed  in  China 
at  all  times,  and  with  all  classes  of  people.  The  great 
emperor  Kirn-Lung,  the  first  man  of  science  in  his 
dominions,  would  not  step  out  of  doors  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1795,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  eclipse, 
which  had  just  happened,  presaged  some  great  mis- 
fortune to  him,  in  case  he  quitted  his  palace! 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Chinese,  before  the 
time  of  Confucius,  understood  the  use  of  burning 
before  Con-  ^asset  • because  the  character  koutin  or  kuan  is  ex- 
fudob*  time,  plained  **  to  light  any  thing  at  the  fire  of  the  sun;"  but 
this  compound  character  does  not  contain  the  simple 
character  signifying  “ the  »un;n  and  the  better  com- 
mentators expound  it  “ to  light  a fire  for  the  regula- 
tion of  time,”  a custom  which  seems  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  a rude  and  uncultivated  age,  and  re- 
sembling what  wc  are  told  of  King  Alfred,  who  mea- 
sured the  time  of  his  studies  by  the  burning  of  a watch- 
candle. 

The  few  particulars  which  we  have  here  noticed,  may 
serve  to  afford  a general  notion  of  the  state  of  know- 
ledge in  China,  when  Confucius  first  appeared.  A full 
and  accurate  delineation  of  the  country,  its  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions,  cannot  now  be  obtained : 
few  documents  exist  to  furnish  out  such  a detail ; and 
of  those  few,  the  greater  part  consist  of  obvious  exag- 
geration and  falsehood. 

lirth -place  The  birth-place  of  Confucius  was  at  Shan  Ping,  in 
<4  this  pU»  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  the  present  Shan-Tung  ; and,  from 
w*  different  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  this  king- 
dom was  in  a great  measure  independent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  of  T*i,  and  of  Sin  It  is  asserted, 
that  Confucius  was  of  a family  descended  from  IV- Ye, 
the  twenty-seventh  emperor  of  the  second  race ; but  as 
we  have  no  gTeat  faith  in  the  Chinese  genealogies  of  that 
period,  we  shall  place  this  circumstance  among  the 
fictions  of  his  followers  in  later  times,  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  their  master.  He  was  undoubtedly  of 
Cl««.  the  literary  class  from  which  the  mandarins  are  chosen : 
and  it  is  said,  that  from  his  infancy  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  remarkable  progress  in  philosophy. 
Ottain  it  is,  that  he  made  those  advances  in  rank  and 
dignity,  which  in  China  could  not  be  made  without 
much  *tudy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
bis  predecessors  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He 
became,  say  his  biographers,  one  of  the  first  mandarins 
A nuodarto  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
ofLu.  whether  rt»e  distinction  of  orders  was  so  minute  and 
exact  in  the  time  of  Confucius  as  it  has  since  become. 
•The  Chinese  authors,  indeed,  attribute  this  distinction 
to  Yao ; but  his  history  b altogether  fabulous.  That 
monarch  appears  in  their  oldest  histories  to  have  been 
clothed  with  a simple  garment  of  linen  in  summer,  and 
of  lamb-skin  in  winter.  This  fact  is  convincingly  proved 
by  the  form  of  the  characters  employed  to  express  his 
dress : since  they  are  only  compounded  of  the  more 
simple  characters  sjgnifyingy&?.r,  and  icool.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  such  a sovereign  could  have  been 


able  to  institute  nine  orders  of  literary,  and  six  orders  ConfWdu 
of  military  mandarius,  and  to  distinguish  not  only  each 
order,  but  the  separate  classes  of  each  order,  by  the  a.  u. 
quality  of  their  tires*,  the  symbolical  figures  erobroi-  3454, 
dered  on  it,  and  the  jewels  by  which  it  is  ornamented. 

Such,  however,  is  the  modem  custom,  as  described  550* 
by  D’Herbllot  in  the  article  Sjjr,  the  Arabic  name 
for  this  country.  The  mandarins  of  the  literary  class 
arc  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a bird,  as  the  swan, 
eagle,  peacock,  Ac. ; those  of  the  military  class  by  a 
beast,  as  the  litm,  tiger,  leopard,  An:.  These  figures, 
embroidered  in  silk  and  gold,  are  worn  on  days  of 
ceremony  by  the  officers  of  the  different  ranks,  on  two 
square  tablets,  one  on  the  hack  the  other  on  the  breast ; 
besides  which,  each  has  in  his  cap  a distinctive  jewel 
according  to  his  dignity;  but  the  most  honourable 
figure  is  the  dragon,  this  being,  as  we  have,  already 
mentioned,  the  imperial  symbol.  It  is  embroidered  on 
the  robes  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  mandarins  be- 
longing to  the  three  highest  literary  and  four  highest 
military  orders,  with  this  essential  distinction,  however, 
that  the  feet  of  the  emperor’s  dragon  have  five  claws, 
and  those  of  the  mandarins  only  three  I The  todies 
too,  who  are  not  less  tenacious  of  rank  than  their  hus- 
bands, wear  on  their  dresses  (says  this  author)  the 
same  symbols  of  their  respective  dignities.  As  the 
emperors  dress  forms  an  essential  part  of  this  system, 
and  as  the  whole  seems  to  be  counectcd  with  the  arts 
of  embroidery  end  the  manfactures  of  silk,  it  is  to- 
lerably certain  that  the  system  could  not  have  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Chrw  dynasty,  when  the  cha- 
racter expressing  silk  first  came  into  use. 

It  is  not  very  improbable,  that  about  this  period,  Ch inn  c*.»- 
China  was  somewhat  similarly  situated  with  Greece  ; pared  *i»l» 
that  each  consisted  of  several  independent  states  ; and 
that  the  philosopher*,  or  literary  class,  were  in  each  a ,h“  pcfkMi* 
distinguished  body  of  men : among  whom  Pythagoras, 
in  Greece,  and  Confucius  in  China,  were  the  most 
eminent.  The  religious  system  to  which  Confucius 
adhered,  was  either  that  which  the  goverment  of  his 
day  supported,  or  that  which  eventually  became  pre- 
dominant. We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  it  hereafter ; but  at  present,  we  only  notice 
it  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  bring 
him  into  general  notice,  and  to  give  his  opinions  that 
weight  and  influence  with  his  contemporaries,  which 
insured  their  subsequent  celebrity. 

The  early  part  of  his  life,  as  recorded  by  his  follow-  Earlj  IJfrnf 
ers,  is  probably  little  better  than  a mere  romance.  Cumum* 
However,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  its  prominent 
trails.  He  was  but  three  years  old,  says  the  tale, 
when  he  lost  his  father,  Cht>- Lcang-Hc,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom  of  Long,  but 
wuo  died  in  a state  of  honourable  poverty,  leaving 
young  Confucius  to  the  care  of  his  wile  Cking,  and  his 
father  Conm-Tte,  The  young  philosopher,  we  are  told, 
took  no  delight  in  playing  like  other  boys,  a very  bad 
symptom,  as  vc  should  have  apprehended,  of  the 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  faculties ; but  which  is,  of 
Course,  recorded  to  his  honour.  He  was  remarkably 
grave  and  serious  in  Ins  deportment,  and  endeavoured, 
say  his  biographers,  to  imitate  in  all  things  his  grand- 
father ! For  this  old  gentleman  he  entertained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  ot  veneration ; but  nevertheless,  be 
one  day  ventured  to  reprove  him  with  much  philosophy 
dignity.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Covm-Tsc  was 
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lliugnphv.  sitting  absorbed  in  a melancholy  reverie,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  fetched  several  drep  sighs-  The  child  ol>- 
a.  m.  serving  him,  after  sometime  approached  him,  and  with 
3464.  many  bows  and  formal  reverences  spoke  thus  : “ If  I 
v.  c.  may  presume,  without  violating  the  respect  which  I 
550.  owe  you  Sir,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  your  grief, 
Incredible  1 would  gladly  do  so.  Perhaps  you  fear  that  I,  who 
■nrcduie*  atu  descended  from  you,  may  reflect  discredit  on  your 
et  bun.  memory  by  lading  to  imitate  your  virtues.*  His  grand- 
father astonished,  asked  him  from  whom  he  had  learned 
to  speak  in  such  a manner.  *•  From  yourself,  Ifr” 
replied  the  boy.  “ I listen  attentively  to  your  words  : 
and  1 often  hear  you  say,  that  a son  who  does  not 
imitate  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  deserves  not  to 
bear  their  name.”  The  result  of  this  sage  discourse 
is  not  mentioned ; but  it  is  manifestly  a story  fabri- 
cated to  hold  him  up  to  admiration  among  a people 
whose  single  virtue  appears  to  be  that  of  filial 
affection  for  their  parents.  Another  story  is  told  to 
exemplify  his  veneration  for  the  ancients.  After  the 
death  of  Cowm-Tsr,  which  happened  when  Confucius 
was  a mere  child,  the  latter  pursued  his  studies  under 
one  TecM-Sr,  a learned  doctor,  by  whose  instruction 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  read  and  comprehend  many 
ancient  works,  long  since  lost.  This  progress  he  had 
made  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  fell  into  company 
with  a person  of  high  rank,  and  more  than  twice  as 
old  as  himself.  The  great  man  who  did  not  entertain 
so  high  a respect  as  Confucius  for  the  works  in  ques- 
tion, declared  that  they  were  obscure  and  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  studying.  Whereupon  our  young  student 
sharply  reproved  him,  saying,  “ the  books  which  you 
despise  are  full  of  profound  knowledge,  and  their  ob- 
scurity is  a recommendation  to  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  can  only  be  understood  by  the  wise  and 
learned.  If  they  were  pluin  ami  iutelligiblc  to  the 
people  in  general,  the  people  would  despise  them.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  the  subordination  and  tranquillity 
of  society,  that  there  should  be  degrees  of  knowledge 
which  render  the  ignorant  dependant  on  the  wise.  As 
society  could  not  exist  with  eauality  of  power,  so  it 
could  as  little  exist  with  equality  of  knowledge  ; for 
every  one  would  wish  to  govern,  and  no  one  would  bt? 
willing  to  obey.  I have  heard  from  a low  ignorant 
person  the  same  observation  which  you  now  make,  and 
it  did  not  surprise  me  from  him,  hut  I am  astonished 
to  hear  it  from  a person  of  your  rank  and  dignity,  who 
ought  to  be  so  much  bett*  r informed."  The  story  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  mandarin,  incensed  at  the  rebuke, 
and  unable  to  reply  to  it  by  reasoning,  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  young  logician  and  given  him  a sound  beating, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  those  who  stood  by. 

Hi*  mar-  Early  marriages  are  common  in  China,  and  Confu- 
ri*ge.  cius,  who  seems  to  have  had  a peculiar  aptitude  for 
conforming  to  established  customs,  took  to  himself  a 
wife  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  By  her  he  had  one  son, 
named  Pe-Yu,  who  died  before  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  fifty ; but  left  a son  named  T$u-Tk%  who  grew  up 
in  the  paths  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  grandfather,  be- 
came very  learned,  and  attained  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state.  Confuciu $,  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
no  great  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  soon  divorced  his  wife, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  attend  the  better 
to  his  books,  and  put  in  practice  the  grand  scheme 
which  he  had  conceived  for  the  reformation  of  philoso- 
phy. AH  these  events  arc  stated  to  have  occurred 


before  this  extraordinary  personage  attained  the  age  of  Confaaas. 
twenty-three:  and  the  biographers  do  not  seem  at  all 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  tale.  According  to  a.m. 
them,  this  is  not  an  instance  of  a very  young  man  3454. 
having  attained  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  by  the  b7"c. 
native  force  of  genius  alone,  which,  however  improbable,  550, 
is  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ; hut  it  is  of  one 
who  had  acquired  a profound  knowledge  of  law,  anti-  Knowledge 
quities,  and  philosophy,  from  the  writings  particularly  of  '•“ributed 
the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun,  who  lived  011c  thousand  10  to'11, 
seven  hundred  years  before  his  time.  The  very  mate- 
rials on  which  these  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written,  and  still  more  the  verbal  characters  in  which, 
if  they  ever  existed,  they  must  necessarily  have  been 
composed,  render  it  physically  impossible  that  auy  per- 
son should,  from  such  sources,  acquire  at  so  early  an 
age  that  degree  of  information  which  could  only  justify 
him  in  attempting  to  frame  a general  system  ol  know- 
ledge. Human  strength  would  sink  before  the  mere 
labour  of  decjphering  so  many  thousand  characters,  of 
which  the  generality,  it  is  admitted,  had  become  ob- 
scure even  to  the  learned  of  that  day:  and  with  the  infi- 
nite advantage  of  alphabetic  characters,  and  the  facility 
of  consulting  the  great  diversity  of  printed  books  in  all 
languages  to  be  found  in  our  modern  libraries,  a young 
man  of  twenty-three,  who  should  set  himself  to  project 
a scheme  fur  a general  reformation,  would  only  ex- 
hibit an  instance  of  consummate  coxcombry  and  self- 
conceit. 

Discarding  these  idle  fablci,  we  may  reasonably  be-  Apnarmt 
lieve,  that  Confucius,  from  Iris  youth  upwards,  displayed  ^ 
great  talent  and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  studying 
the  obscure  records  of  bis  own  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  the  enigmatical  sayings  of  the  old  sages 
who  preceded  him.  The  distinctive  feature  of  hi»  mind, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a turn  for  reflcctiou  and  self, 
examination,  which,  when  nursued  with  sincerity,  must 
necessarily  lead  a man  to  discover  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  moral  part  ofhis  nature.  Such  was  the.  path 
which  Socrates  followed  in  Greece ; and  Confucius  has 
been,  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  styled  the  Socrates  of 
China.  The  Grecian  sage  examining  the  tnfiing  dis- 
putes, the  sophisms,  and  the  logomachies  of  those 
who  in  his  day  called  themselves  < ro^ot,  or  sages, 
soon  discovered,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  pre- 
tended knowledge,  was  but  a splendid  ignorance, 
that  looking  only  on  the  forms  and  external  surface 
of  things,  they  never  penetrated  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  true  and  substantial  existence ; that  they 
had  become  more  cunning,  but  not  more  wise, — more 
ostentatious  in  their  professions,  but  not  better  in  their 
ronduct.  Socrates,  therefore,  laboured  incessantly  by 
discourse  with  his  numerous  disciples,  to  teach  them 
the  essential  importance  of  cultivating  self-knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  great  difficulty  of  attaining 
to  any  thing  dr  serving  the  name  of  absolute  wisdom. 

Hence  he  called  himself,  not  <ro^k>c.  but  ; 

not  a sage,  but  a friend  of  knowledge;  and  the  sys- 
tem, of  which  he  became  so  distinguished  a teacher, 
was  in  consequence  denominated  philotophy.  Con- 
fucius, in  like  manner,  appears,  from  all  the  concurring 
accounts  of  his  life,  to  have  been  followed  by  a great 
number  of  disciples,  on  whose  minds  the  simplicity  of 
his  precepts  aua  the  purity  of  his  conduct  made  a deep 
impression.  Like  Pythagoras,  he  made  frequent  and 
long  joumics,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  com- 
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municating  knowledge.  Like  Plato,  he  mixed  with  the 
world,  and  gave  counsel  to  princes  ; and  his  behaviour 
corresponded  with  his  doctrines.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  having  attained  an  eminent  post  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ltt,  and  finding  that  the  morals  of  that  court  were 
corrupted  by  debauchery,  in  consequence  of  a number 
of  concubines  having  been  sent  as  a present  from  the 
king  of  7i*  to  the  king  of  Lu,  lie  resigned  his  office, 
ami,  retiring  to  the  kingdom  of  Sis,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  teaching.  In  this  undertaking,  says  his 
biographers,  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  a short  space 
of  time  his  disciples  amounted  to  tkree  thousand  in 
number ; of  whom  five  hundred  were  mandarins  hold- 
ing the  highest  offices  in  that  nnd  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Some  extravagant  fictions  have  been  re- 
lated of  the  school  of  Confucius.  It  has  been  said  that 
all  his  followers  formed  a society,  among  whom  a com- 
munity of  goods  was  established,  and  that,  in  order  to 
detach  their  minds  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  purchase  their  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  manage  their  funds  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  association.  Nothing  of  this  has  any  founda- 
tion. Confucius,  like  Socrates,  seems  to  have  wished 
to  fit  men  for  conducting  themselves  honourably  and 
usefully  in  those  stations  which  the  public  good  re- 
quired that  they  should  fill.  His  disciples  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  full  age.  who  lived  in  their  own 
families,  and  followed  their  separate  pursuits,  resorting 
to  him  to  propose  their  doubts,  or  to  collect  his  opi- 
nions and  instruction,  and  oftentimes  accompanying 
him  in  the  different  journics  and  voyages  which  he 
thought  fit  to  undertake.  He  divided  his  scholars  into 
four  classes:  to  the  first  he  taught  morals,  to  the  se- 
cond rhetoric,  to  the  third  politics,  and  to  the  fourth, 
the  perfection  of  their  style  in  written  compositions. 
The  first  was  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  others. 
Confucius  was  well  aware,  that  without  a distinct  per- 
ception of  moral  excellence,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  good  taste  in  eloquence,  or  in  writing ; nor  any 
practical  skill  to  be  attained  in  the  direction  of  political 
affairs.  He  therefore  directed  his  first  care  to  the 
formation  of  the  mind  for  the  attainment  of  this  per- 
ception : and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  taught  that  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  the  intellect  from  those  mists  and 
obscurities  which  prevent  its  distinguishing  tmth  from 
falsehood.  These,  he  said,  arise  from  vices  early  sown 
or  springing  up  in  the  heart,  which  it  must  therefore 
be  our  primary  care  to  eradicate  ; as  the  good  husband- 
man begins  by  rooting  out  weeds  and  noxious  plants, 
before  he  commits  to  the  earth  the  hopes  of  a future 
harvest. 

Confucius  considered  the  absolute  submission  of  the 
mind  to  the  supreme  will,  as  the  indispcnsible  means 
of  eradicating  evil  passions,  and,  like  Socrates,  he  de- 
manded, as  a proof  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  a 
similar  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  state.  To  this 
feature  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
owes  his  extraordinary  celebrity.  Ainid  the  thick 
darkness  which  hangs  over  the  early  history  of  China, 
we  seem  to  perceive  traces  of  a rude  superstition  which 
prevailed  before  the  planets  had  been  observed  to  differ 
from  the  other  stars.  Hence,  neither  these  celestial 
orbs,  nor  any  supposed  deities  presiding  over  them, 
were  considered  as  objects  of  religious  veneration  ; but 
to  the  unknown  Ruler  of  the  sky,  and  to  the  equally 
unknown  Director  of  the  earthly  elements,  worship, 


and  perhaps  barbarous  sacrifices,  were  offered  up.  Confudu*. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  religion  among  ^ v 
the  tribes  who  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  those  great  m. 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Tartarian  heights  into  the  3454. 
Chinese  sea.  Whether  the  rites  of  this  worship  were  B — 
performed  by  any  other  person  than  the  chief  of  the  rrn 
tribe,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  Chinese  had  formerly  a Tbcem- 
priesthood,  and  a high  priest  called  Tn-Cke-Ling ; but  it  p«wWsli 
seems  generally  admitted  that  the  Emperor  always  presi-  Pri“tJ™CB 
ded  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  therefore  the  others  0f  * 1 
were  probably  no  more  than  his  assistants,  casually  ap-  bUtorj. 
pointed,  and  not  necessarily  officiating  as  part  either 
of  an  hereditary  or  collegiate  body;  in  snort,  it  is 
likely  that  there  was  no  separate  order  of  priests  ; but 
that  their  place  was  supplied,  in  private  affairs,  by 
the  head  of  each  family,  and  in  public  affairs,  by 
the  head  and  parent  of  the  state,  the  chief,  or  emperor, 
with  the  help  of  those  who  were  his  usual  advisers  and 
assistants  in  other  matters.  Hence,  probably,  arose  chiucm 
the  great  veneration  for  their  deceased  parents,  which  veneration 
has  in  all  ages  formed  so  marked  a feature  of  the  fnr  i*"«ou. 
Chinese  manners,  and  which  constitutes  a principal 
branch  of  their  idolatry.  Marco  Polo  found  this 
custom  existing  even  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kar - 
dandan  (a  part  of  the  modem  Y un-nan),  whom  he  re- 
presents as  among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  countries 
dependant  on  the  Chinese  empire,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  writing.  “ In  this 
district,"  says  he,  “ they  have  neither  temples  nor 
idols,  but  pay  their  worship  to  the  elder  or  ancestor  of 
the  family,  from  whom  they  say,  as  they  derive  their 
existence,  so  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  all  that  they 
possess."  The  different  copies  of  the  Italian  work  use 
the  expressions  “ U piu  r ecckio  di  casa " and  “ to  mazor 
di  easa whence  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  object  of  adoration  was  the  living  or  the  deceased 
ancestor,  or  both ; but  as  this  practice  existed  in  the 
most  barbarous  parts  of  the  empire,  it  was  probably 
among  its  most  ancient  customs.  That  the  early  wor- 
ship was  attended  witli  very  barbarous  sacrifices,  is  Sacrifice*, 
probable  from  a variety  of  circumstunccs.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Chinese  at  funerals  bum  the  pictures  of 
rnen,  horses,  garments,  Arc.  in  the  firm  persuasion  that 
this  ceremony  will  supply  the  deceased,  in  another  f‘ul*,pd  w 
world,  with  the  objects  represented.  “ It  is  difficult,"  Pcr»tiliuu*- 
says  Dr.  Gvtojrt»,  “ to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Chinese  contented  themselves  with  burning  garments 
and  horses  of  paper,  or  whether  that  custom  he  not 
rather  the  representation  of  an  ancient  barbarous 
usage  which  existed  among  many  nations  of  anti- 
quity, and  which  was  practised  at  no  very  distant  epoch 
by  t)ie  Jfmiekv  Tartars,  the  present  masters  of  China.” 

The  custom  referred  to  existed  also  among  the  Moguls. 

Marco  Polo,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mongu  Khan 
(a.  d.  1256),  says,  “ It  is  the  custom  during  the  pro- 
gress of  remoTing  the  !>odics  of  these  princes,  for 
those  who  form  the  escort  to  sacrifice  such  persons  as 
they  chance  to  meet  on  the  road ; saying  to  them, 
depart  for  tke  next  world,  and  tkere  attend  upon  jfonr 
deceased  master ; being  impressed  with  a belief,  that  nil 
whom  they  thus  slay  do  actually  become  his  servants 
in  the  next  life.  They  do  the  same  also  with  respect 
to  horses,  killing  the  best  of  the  stud,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  tlic  use  of  them.  When  the  corpse  of  Mon-G u 
was  transported  to  the  mountain  of  Altai,  the  liorse-» 
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men,  who  accompanied  it,  having  this  blind  and  horrible 
* persuasion,  slew  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
fell  in  their  way  1”  This  custom  prevailed  to  a very  late 
period  : the  Emperor  CAun-chti,  whose  reign  euded  in 
1661,  ordered  thirty  persons  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  one  of  his  wives : and  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kung-fu's  mother  in  1718,  four  young  girls 
wished  to  have  immolated  themselves  on  the  tomb  of 
their  deceased  mistress,  but  the  emperor  would  not 
permit  it,  and  issued  an  ordinance,  forbidding  through- 
out liis  dominions  the  burning  of  valuable  stuffs,  articles 
of  furniture,  or  slaves , at  funerals,  which  seems  to  show 
that  down  to  that  lime  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  humau 
life  on  such  occasions  existed,  at  least  iu  some  parts  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  disciples  of  Buddha  spread 
themselves  from  India  to  China  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ;  and  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  their  doctrines  was  a resolute 
hostility  to  all  bloody  sacrifices,  they  must  from  the 
first  have  been  opposed  to  the  barbarous  ceremonies  of 
the  old  Chinese  religion.  They  had  two  other  pecu- 
liarities, one  was  the  celibacy  and  monastic  life  of  their 
teachers,  priests,  or  holy  men;  the  other,  that  these 
latter  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 
attaining  immortality.  This  sect  of  pretended  im- 
mortals appears,  from  Herodotus  and  Plato,  to  have 
spread  very  widely,  being  to  be  found  in  the  time  of 
those  authors  so  far  to  the  westward  as  the  modern 
Wailachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  north  of  Greece.  In 
China  tjuy  obtained  the  name  of  the  Tao-Tse ; and 
they  have  maintained  themselves  as  a sect,  in  that 
country,  from  the  period  before-mentioned  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  followers  of  the  two  doctrines  thus  existing  in 
the  different  petty  slates  into  which  China  was  then  di- 
vided, were  naturally  opposed  to  each  other;  and  as 
the  sect  of  the  Tuu-Tse  In  Id  up  their  leader  Lao-Kieu  as 
a personage  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  so  the  followers 
of  die  old  Tartarian  rites  aud  ceremonies  naturally  pro- 
claimed the  superior  talent*  and  virtues  of  their  teachers, 
among  whom,  the  most  eminent  was  Confucius.  The 
doctriuc*  of  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
formly successful  iu  his  own  life-time.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  his  abandonment  of  the  high  post 
which  ho  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  retreat 
iuto  that  of  iifl,  and  his  complaints  of  the  wickedness 
prevailing  at  the  court  of  7«»,  really  prove  no  more  than 
die  prevalence  of  the  Tau-T&c  in  the  first  and  last  of 
those  petty  states,  whilst  in  the  second,  the  good  old 
customs  of  worshipping  the  sky  and  thu  earth,  und  sa- 
crificiug  men  and  horses  at  funerals,  were  retained  in 
all  their  purity.  If  the  kiugs  of  Tsi  had  eventually 
triumphed  over  dieir  neighbours,  and  founded  the  em- 
pire of  Katai,  which  afterwards,  by  the  conquest  of  Manji, 
formed  that  of  China,  we  should  probably  have  found 
that  Lao  Kirn  would  have  been  die  great  Cliiuese  phi- 
losopher in  the  opinion  of  the  modem  mandarins,  and 
that  Conjucius  would  have  been  little  known  or  re- 
garded. 

It  is  uot  be  denied,  that  the  superstitions  of  the 
Chinese  became  less  barbarous,  as  their  empire  grew 
larger,  and  their  habits  more  sedentary ; and  if  the 
w ritings  of  Confucius  have  been  preserved  in  anything 
like  their  genuine  state  (which,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted),  he  cerlaiuly  contributed  very  much  to  the 


improvement  of  his  countrymen,  and  almost  deserves  Confucius, 
even  the  extravagant  honours  which  they  yet  pay  to  his 
name.  However,  his  influence  appears  to  have  bccu  A.  M. 
exclusively  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society ; the  3-154. 
lower  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  gross  idolatry 
of  die  Bonzts.  These  latter  seem  also  to  l>c  Buddhists, 
but  to  have  come  from  India  some  ages  after  the  death  _ * 

of  Buddha , who,  from  a mere  man,  had  by  that  dine  fmo€,MUl^jr 
been  converted  iuto  a deity,  in  the  opinions  of  his  igno-  higlier 
rant  followers,  and  is  represented  by  the  great  idol  nuik». 

I'u,  who  has  precedence  over  all  the  others  in  the 
Chinese  temples.  According  to  tome  accounts,  Foi»m 
was  introduced  into  China  (u.  c.  G5);  and  according  to 
others,  uot  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  a ra  ; 
but  whenever  it  happened,  it  soon  spread  among  the 
vulgar,  for  whose  religious  opinions  the  lettered  followers 
of  Confucius  did  not  at  all  care,  provided  that  they 
produced  neither  riots  nor  seditions  in  the  state.  The 
same  line  of  conduct  was  afterwards  followed  with  re- 
gard to  die  Nesiorian  Christians,  the  Jews,  die  Mo-  ^ 

hameduus,  aud  die  Homan  Catholic  missionaries;  and 
if  the  latter,  together  with  their  converts,  were  at  one 
time  favoured,  and  at  another  time  persecuted,  it  was 
iu  ucidier  instance  with  any  reference  to  their  religious 
opinions,  but  solely  to  dieir  conduct  as  peaceable  citi- 
zens, or  persons  likely  to  produce  disturbances  in  the 
empire. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  die  progress  His  travels 
made  by  Confucius  in  his  great  scheme  of  universal  re-  *»•*»*&«*• 
formation,  arc  as  vague  aud  inconsistent  as  any  other 
part  of  his  history.  We  find  him  travelling  and  leach- 
ing, not  only  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lu  mul  Sin,  but  also  In 
those  of  Tst,  Gua,  and  Tson,  for  a period  of  fifty  years, 
namely,  from  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  thut  of  seventy- 
three,  when  he  died.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  re- 
presented as  an  object  of  universal  respect,  and  even 
adoration,  at  other  linn  s of  persecution,  contempt,  and 
neglect.  He  hud  uot  been  three  mouths  in  office  in  ef* 
the  kingdom  of  Lu,  say  the  historians,  when  the  court 
and  provinces  were  entirely  altered ; he  contrived  in  i,;,  s>)(cn 
that  short  space  of  Ume  (and  in  only  the  twenty-third  m Lu. 
year  of  his  age),  not  only  to  render  fidelity  and  candour 
fashionable  among  the  courtiers,  and  chastity  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners  among  the  ladies,  hut  also  to  per- 
suade hucksters  and  green-grocers  not  to  use  short 
weights  and  measures,  a custom,  it  secius,  of  great 
autiquity  among  that  class  of  people  in  the  time  of  our 
philosopher,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  his  precepts, 
aided  by  a very  liberal  application  of  the  bamboo,  they 
have,  in  modern  days,  unfortunately  returned.  Having 
in  so  very  short  a space  of  time  wrought  this  surprising 
change  in  the  morals  of  Lu,  it  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  fame  of  the  young  reformer  would 
spread  on  all  sides,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  said  to  have  done  ; 
but  die  effect  of  bis  reputation  was  a very  extra- 
ordinary one.  It  made  the  neighbouring  princes  jea-  Jcsfany 
lous.  They  easily  perceived  that  the  possession  of 
such  a prodigy  must  render  the  cabinet  of  Lu  extremely  ^j£"****K 
formidable  ; that  a sovereign,  assisted  by  such  fow.x- 
cils,  must  uaturallv  attain  an  irresistible  degree  of 
power,  and  that  die  ouly  way  of  preventing  his  aiming 
at  universal  dominion,  was  to  annihilate  the  influence  of 
the  virtuous  young  minister.  Such,  according  to  the 
talc,  was  the  motive  which  induced  his  majesty  of  Tsi 
(no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  some  exceedingly  crafty 
and  immoral  old  lord  of  bis  privy  council),  to  send  to 
3 s 
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Biography,  the  reformed  court  of  Lu,  the  young  ladies  of  whom  we 
before  made  mention,  and  who  were  not  only  able  to 
a.  m.  resist  the  powerful  impression  of  the  Confucian  precepts, 
3454.  and  the  general  example  of  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
J4'“^  actually  to  dislodge  the  philosopher  from  his  strong 

gjQ*  hold,  to  overturn  the  edifice  of  morality  which  he  had 

c constructed  in  the  preceding  three  months,  and  to  drive 

iliian  * 1 C *n  utter  despair  from  the  scene  of  his  first  and  most 
biiiM,  splendid  triumph.  The  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished of  these  lovely  Cyprians  fastened  on  the  king; 
the  others,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  thetr  charms,  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  grandees  in  proportion  to  their 
rank . 1 1 is  not  said  that  the  queen  and  the  chaste 

ladies  of  the  court,  offered  any  remonstrance  against 
the  seduction  of  their  consorts  ; and,  therefore,  wc  arc 
left  to  infer  that  they  themselves  had  given  way  to  a 
similar  temptation.  The  result,  however,  was  such  as 
we  believe  never  happened  iu  any  other  country,  from  a 
sudden  importation  of  ladies  of  pleasure : namely,  that 
from  an  extraordinary  austerity  of  morals,  the  whole 
nation  was  at  once  dissolved  in  luxury'  and  pleasure;  the 
business  of  the  state  stood  still;  the  courtiers  occupied 
themselves  only  in  feasting,  dancing,  shows,  and  dissipa- 
tion ; and  the  shopkeepers  consoled  themselves  for  the 
wickedness  of  their  superiors,  by  cutting  off  part  of  their 
reformed  measures,  tiling  down  their  weights,  and 
making  one  scale  on  ounce  heavier  than  the  other. 

*<■*  ryinent  Poor  Confucius,  who  had  first  protested  against  ad* 

hfCuufticiu*  milting  into  the  kingdom  ladies  of  such  equivocal 
frww  office.  {.baracter,  with  eyes  and  feet  so  small,  voices  so  melo- 
dious. and  gestures  so  expressive,  employed  his  youth- 
ful eloquence  for  some  time  after  their  arrival,  in  per- 
suading the  old  grandees  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  lovely  foreigners ; but  his  harangues,  which  a few 
weeks  before  had  been  omnipotent  against  the  charms 
of  the  women  of  Lu,  were  wholly  ineffectual  against 
those  of  the  Tsinn  ladies.  Vexed,  therefore  (as  a phi- 
losopher naturally  must  be  at  such  a discovery),  he 
soon  resigned  in  disgust,  and  went  abroad  iu  search  of 
disciples  less  vacillating  than  his  countrymen  of  Lu. 
And  »ah*e.  h might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  some 
qncyt  dc-  one  0f  the  many  princes  who  had  dreaded  the  effect  of 
*P"r*  his  counsels  in  raising  Lu  to  a predominating  eminence, 
would  have  gladly  seised  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  his  service  a statesman  of  so  much  eminence ; but 
we  do  not  read  that  any  such  offer  was  made  to  him. 
He  had  the.  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when  men  were 
ambitious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous ; when  rebellions, 
wars,  and  tumults  every  where  prevailed ; and  though 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a vast  number  of 
roselytea  among  the  most  eminent  persons  wherever 
e went,  yet  he  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  was  greatly 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  conspiracies  were  even 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
was  forced  to  retire  altogether  to  a place  of  conceal- 
ment, where  he  gave  himself  up  to  misery  and  regret, 
A few  days  before  his  last  illness,  he  told  his  disciples 
who  were  about  him,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief 
at  ilia  sight  of  the  prevailing  disorders  of  the  times. 
His  L*t  ob-  “ The  mountain",  said  he,  **  is  fallen : the  lofty  edifice 
thrown  down : and  its  inhabitants  have  all  disap- 
tijnl^r  poared meaning,  as  his  commentators  expound  the 
passage,  **  the  system  which  I had  founded,  and  raised 
to  such  a height  of  perfection,  is  destroyed;  and  the 
sages  whom  I bad  instructed,  have  abandoned  my  pre- 
cepts/’ Notwithstanding  this  general  demoralisation 


of  his  contemporaries,  wc  are,  however,  told,  that  he  CoofijcJ**. 
was  no  sooner  dead  than  they  began  to  venerate  his 
memory.  Upon  hearing  of  the  event,  Ngai-Cong , the  A.j,. 
king  of  Lu,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  “ Tien  (the  3454. 
god  of  the  sky)  is  displeased  with  me;  since  he  has 
taken  from  me  Confucius."  The  same  sentiments  pre- 
vailed  through  all  the  surrounding  countries,  which 
from  that  very  moment  (say  the  historians)  began  to 
honour  him  as  a saint.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  i». 
on  the  absurdity  of  all  the  parts  of  this  tale.  Certain  Geoeral  fo- 
il is,  that  in  the  present  dav,  the  veneration  shown  to  credibility 
Confucius,  is  little,  if  at  all  short  of  idolatry  : and  ‘h* 
the  same  was  practised  when  the  first  Roman  Ca- 
tholic missionaries  visited  China.  In  the  time  of  Silence  of 
M arco  Polo,  however,  the  case  was  certainly  differ-  M*  po*° 
ent.  That  very  exact  and  faithful  relater  of  what  he 
saw,  during  a residence  of  eighteen  years  in  China, 
from  a,  o.  1*272  to  1290  (during  which  he  visited  most 
parts  of  the  empire,  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
and  was  himself,  for  three  years,  the  governor  of  a con- 
siderable district),  never  mentions  the  name  of  Confu- 
cius, and  only  once  alludes  slightly  to  his  followers  by 
the  terms  of  “ persons  distinguished  as  professors  of 
learning,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  philosophers;" 
nor  could  this  happen  from  inattention ; for  he  is  very  t 
minute  and  particular  in  his  account  of  the  Nestoriati 
Christians,  tne  Mohamedans,  the  Jews,  and  above  all,  of 
the  idolaters  of  China.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
as  respects  Confucius,  when  we  come  to  peruse  the 
accounts  of  the  missionaries  who  began  to  visit  China  T>e  sc- 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  D'Avity,  coaotof 
who  in  bis  work  called  l>e  Mondr,  publish'  d in  1636, 
presents  a good  compendium  or  tlw  statements  ol 
Mendoza,  Trigault,  and  the  other  missionaries,  thus 
speaks  ; “ The  particular  temple  of  the  literary  class, 
is  that  which  is  Ml  in  each  city  near  the  place  of 
study,  to  Confucius,  the  prince  of  Chinese  philosophers. 

In  the  most  honourable  place  of  this  temple  is  seen  his 
statue,  or  at  least  his  name,  in  let  tv  is  a cubit  long. 

By  his  side  are  seen  the  statues  of  some  of  his  disci- 
ples, whom  the  Chinese  esteem  as  saints  or  divinities 
of  a low  rank.  All  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
assemble,  together  with  those  who  are  proclaimed 
bachelors,  at  each  full  and  new  moon  in  the  temple, 
and  offer  a kind  of  adoration  to  their  master,  with 
inclinations  of  the  head,  and  bendings  of  the  knee,  and 
even  with  burning  of  incense  and  torches.  They  also 
present  to  him  food  on  his  birth  day,  and  at  some 
other  periods,  thanking  him  for  his  doctrines;  but 
neither  making  a prayer  to  him,  nor  asking  any  thing 
from  him.”  This  and  other  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  emperor  and  literary  class,  soon  produced  a violent 
dispute  among  the  missionaries.  One  Gahpar  De  la  DUpotea 
Croix,  r Dominican,  in  1544,  was  the  first  who  ■nwnipit 
preached  Christianity  in  China ; but  very  little  was  ****“■ 
done  by  him  or  any  other,  until  Father  Ricci,  a 
Jesuit,  in  1580,  arrived  in  China.  This  reverend  per- 
son was  of  opinion  that  these  ceremonies  might  be 
tolerated,  **  because,  in  their  first  institution,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Chinese, 
they  were  purely  civil,”  The  Dominicans,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  all  these  ceremonies  were  really 
idolatrous,  and  could  not  be  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Father  Lorgobaroi,  who,  in 
1610,  succeeded  Ricci,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Dominicans : and  the  contest  growing  warm,  both 
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parties  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  The 
Dominican  agent  arriving  first  at  Rome,  obtained  a 
a.  m.  decree  from  Innocent  X,  in  1645,  against  the  conces- 
3454.  cions  of  the  Jesuits  ; but  on  a subsequent  application 
B“  by  the  agent  of  the  latter,  Alexander  VII.  in  1656, 
650.  • bull  in  their  favour.  The  Dominicans  con- 

P«l>«l  ball,  tinuing  to  remonstrate,  obtained  some  favour  at  Rome ; 

but  their  antagonists  secured  a powerful  party  in 
China,  and  the  emperor  Cang-U i,  in  1708,  ordered 
all  missionaries  who  opposed  the  Chinese  ceremonies 
to  leave  the  country,  and  threw  the  legate,  Da  Toua- 
xox,  into  prison,  where  he  died.  In  1720  the  pope 
sent  a new  legate,  named  Mezxabarba,  with  a list 
of  permissions  to  be  granted  to  the  Chinese  Christians, 
CiwiefAMon*  among  which  was  the  following:  “It  shall  be  per- 
«*i«ii  record  mjtted  to  render  to  Confucius  a veneration  purely  civil, 
u>  ilw*  an(j  t0  t^e  tab|et  inscribed  with  his  name,  but  without 
Lonfudui.  any  Other  character  or  superstitious  inscription,  there 
shall  be  annexed  a proper  explanation,  which  precau- 
tions being  observed,  it  shall  be  allowable  to  light 
candles,  to  bum  inccnce,  and  to  otter  viands,  before 
the  tablet.”  These  concessions,  however,  were  not 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  Christians  were  finally  ex- 
pelled from  China,  for  treating  the  ceremonies  of  the 
empire  with  disrespect.  From  these  facts  it  would 
appear,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo  and  of  Ricci,  a considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  estimation  of  Confucius  among 
the  Chinese  ; nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  suggest  tire 
reason  of  this  circumstance.  Polo  was  in  China,  under 
Changes  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan , the  Mogul  chief,  who  conquered 
thcjKiUic  first  Katai,  or  Northern  China,  and  then  Manji,  which 
rrs-Jctmg  now  f°n,»*  ^e  southern  part  of  the  empire.  Kublai, 
bin.  although  from  policy  he  adopted  the  customs  of  former 
emperors  in  sacrificing  to  the.  god  of  the  sky  and  the 
god  of  the  earth,  was  very  much  of  a free-thinker,  and 
troubled  himself  but  little  about  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  subjects.  His  prime  minister  for  many  years, 
was  a Mohainedau  ; and  he  employed  the  members  of 
the  Polo  family,  who  were  Christians,  in  many  im- 
portant offices.  In  his  time  the  military  council,  which 
at  present  ranks  only  as  fourth  of  the  six  high  courts, 
was  superior  to  all  the  others ; and  the  literary  class 
was  proportionality  treated  with  disregard.  When  the 
Mogul  conquerors  were  expelled  by  Hong- You  (a.  n. 
1369),  the  men  of  letters  regained  their  ascendancy ; 
and  from  that  period,  it  may  he  presumed,  the  ex- 
travagant eulogies  on  Confucius  are  to  be  dated.  To 
this  epoch,  too,  it  is  not  improbable,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred most  of  the  falsifications  of  his  genuine  text : 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  missionaries  and  others 
who  have  favoured  us  with  translations  of  his  works 
into  the  European  languages,  have  for  the  most  part 
given  us  nothing  but  paraphrase  and  amplification,  we 
may  cosily  conceive  that  great  deductions  are  to  be 
made  from  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  philosophy 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

Stories  of  If  could  credit  the  stories  which  are  related  of 
bU  preten-  Confucius,  they  would  prove  him  to  be  either  a gross 
».on»  to  M>i-  impostor,  or  a man  of  very  weak  intellect  indeed.  His 
oouri'  rr  disciples  fittest,  that  he  asserted  himself  to  be  even' 
night  visited  by  the  ghost  of  one  Cheou-Kong,  who  lind 
been  dead  above  six  hundred  years.  They  say.  too, 
that  being  one  day  told  that  some  hunters  had  killed 
a very  uncommon  animal,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Isinh,  Confucius  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that 


this  omen  portended  the  downfall  of  his  philosophy.  Confaciu*. 
These  same  disciples  mention,  as  marks  of  profound 
wisdom,  the  discourses  which  he  held  on  the  fall  of  a.  m. 
stare,  the  rolling  down  of  mountains,  the  song  of  the  3454. 
matchless  bird,  the  apparition  of  the  unicorn,  and  many  ^~c. 
other  topics,  only  fit  to  match  with  those  of  Owen  550. 
Glendower,  as  ridiculed  by  Hotspur: 

• ■ ■ He  angro  me 

Will)  tcUiag  of  the  moldwarp  ami  liic  tint. 

Of  dreamer  Merlin  nod  hi*  prophecies, 

Ami  of  * drngun  and  4 fuilr**  fc»h, 

A dipt  wing'd  griffin  and  a moulting  raven, 

A couching  lion  and  a ramping  cat. 

And  such  a deal  of  skimblc  i&iuntilc  stuff 
A*  put*  me  front  tuy  faith. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  missionaries,  in  their 
zeal  to  do  honour  to  Confucius,  sometimes  added  fresh 
absurdities  to  those  of  his  Chinese  disciples.  Thus  Fiction*  of 
Father  Martini,  says  that  this  celebrated  philosopher,  *j*  »}»- 
inccssantly  repeated  “ that  a taint  would  appear  in  th> 
xccst,"  meaning  to  intimate  that  he  was  divinely  in- 
spired to  predict  the  ap|>earance  of  the  Messiah.  Upon 
this  story  is  built  another,  doubtless  equally  fabulous, 
that  the  Emperor  Ming-Ti,  who  reigned  b.  c.  65, 
having  dreamt  that  he  saw  the  holy  person  spoken  of  by 
Confucius  coming  from  the  west,  fitted  out  a fleet,  with 
orders  to  sail  till  they  found  him.  The  navigators,  it 
is  said,  unfortunately  brought  back  the  statue  of  Buddha, 
or  Fo,  and  thus  the  sage  anticipations  of  Confucius 
were  rendered  useless.  This  tale  bears  so  strongly  the 
appearance  of  an  invention  of  the  missionaries,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  attribute  it  to  any  other 
source. 

The  most  candid  mode  of  considering  the  character  Works  of 
of  Confucius,  will  be  by  a reference  to  the  works  which 
are  attributed  to  him.  After  what  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a great  part  of  a 
these  works  must  be  regarded  as  the  fabrication  of 
after  ages ; but  still  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  though  very  far  indeed  below  the 
rank  assigned  to  him  by  many  European  writers,  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  improvement  of  his  ignorant 
countrymen.  The  books  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
most  sacred  or  canonical  are  the  Five  King , or  Doc-  The  Fire 
trines.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  Confucius  King- 
corrected  four  of  these,  and  added  a fifth.  Other 
works  attributed  to  him  are  the  Ta-Hio , or  “ Grand  ThcTs-Ifio, 
Science:"  the Chong-Yongt  or  “ Unchanging  Medium;"  ^'hoDB*v 
the  Yvn  Lu,  or  “ Book  of  Maxims the  Htao  King , 
or  “ Filial  Reverence;”  and  the  Sias  Hio,  or  “ School 
of  Children.”  These,  it  will  be  seen  from  their  titles, 
are  almost  wholly  moral  works ; hut  perhaps  the  most 
authentic  of  all  the  productions  attributed  to  him  is  an 
historical  work,  called  the  Chun-Tticu , or  “ Spring  and  Chnn- 
Autumn."  One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  this  1 ‘I*0, 
history  is  not  entirely  a modern  composition  is,  that  it 
does  not  ascend  quite  two  centuries  higher  than  the 
tera  in  which  Confucius  himself  is  believed  to  have 
flourished.  It  begins  with  the  year  b.  c.  722,  and  the  Date*  from 
author  ingenuously  confesses,  that  prior  to  that  time  b.  c. 
no  satisfactory  materials  for  Chinese  history  are  to  be  722. 
found.  The  style  and  manner  of  this  history  too,  arc 
in  favour  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  an  extremely  dry  and 
meagre  record  of  events,  answering  very  much  to  the 
description  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  early  Roman 
chronicles,  and,  indeed,  like  the  first  attempts  at  his- 
tory in  all  countries.  The  circumstances  before  ad- 
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Biography.  verted  to,  relative  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and 
the  construction  of  books,  throw  considerable  doubt  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  Cfom-Tneu.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  literati  reckon  it  as  the  fifth  of  the  canonical 
books,  hut  others  represent  it  to  be  merely  a collection 
of  fragments  of  a more  ancient  work  called  the  Yu-King. 
Bayer,  who  has  given  a translation  of  it  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Petersburgh  Society,  very  justly  puts 
it  upon  a level  with  the  rude  memoirs  of  the  better  sort 
of  farmers  and  citizens,  which  contain  nothing  more 
thau  a plain  and  simple  account  of  the  most  obvious 
and  common  events : and  if  the  great  reformer  of 
learning,  and  prodigy  of  wisdom,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  could  write  no  better  than  this,  what 
must  we  think  of  the  historians,  his  predecessors We 
have  before  noticed  the  incorrect  statements  of  eclipses 
in  this  work : some  of  those  eclipses  were  probably 
observed  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  and  Confucius 
or  his  commentators,  who  knew  no  better,  must  have 
copied  them  from  the  accounts  of  the  foreigners  who 
visited  China. 

No  traert  If  Confucius  did  little  to  improve  his  countrymen  in 
led*  o'niw  ° knowledge  history,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
fine  «ri.  in  ^ ^'•ch  more  to  refine  their  taste  for  the  productions 
ancient  of  the  imagination.  The  fine  arts  have  a certain  dc* 
Cfaina.  gree  of  dependence:  and  though  in  uncultivated  na- 
tions, poetry  usually  precedes  painting,  music,  archi- 
tecture, and  statuary,  yet,  if  it  had  been  true  that  the 
Chinese  empire  had  existed  in  splendour  so  many  ages 
before  Confucius,  we  should,  probably,  have  seen  in 
his  works  some  traces  of  its  progress  in  all  these  arts  : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  unaccount- 
ably neglected,  a great  genius  would  have  seen  the 
importance  of  cultivating  them,  and  would  have 
pointed  out,  at  least,  some  of  their  leading  principles. 

. But  when  first  China  became  known  to  the  Europeans, 
it  had  nothing  to  boast  in  any  of  these  arts  which 
would  now  be  tolerated  by  the  lowest  of  our  artificers. 
In  painting,  they  knew  neither  perspective,  nor  light 
and  shade,  but  designed  and  coloured  exactly  ns  we 
see  on  their  porcelain-ware.  Marco  Polo,  indeed, 
speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  the  paintings  which  de- 
corated the  imperial  palaces  of  Cantfxi/u  and  Ktn-tai ; 
but  Marco  knew  still  less  of  painting  than  the  mission- 
aries of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  whom  (though 
certainly  nothing  like  what  we  should  call  a painter  in 
Europe)  was  appointed  to  decorate  the  palace  at 
Pekin:  and  his  performances  were  with  reason  consi- 
dered as  prodigies,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Chinese  artists.  Ghirardini,  an  Italian  painter,  who 
went  to  China  in  1698  to  paint  the  cupola  of  a church 
for  the  missionaries,  says  expressly  “ that  the  Chinese 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  the  fine  arts:’’  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  among  the  many  millions  of 
persons  in  that  country,  who  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  Enropean  works 
of  art,  not  one  individual  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  studying  their  principles.  As  to  engraving,  it  is 
pretended  by  Confucius,  that  Cking-Tnng,  b.  c.  1766, 
caused  certain  characters  to  be  engraved  on  a brazen 
vessel ; but  even  if  this  be  true,  the  art.  like  every 
other,  remained  stationary;  for  when  the  Jesuits  drew 
the  plans  of  the  battles  gained  *.».  1754  and  1757,  no 
person  in  all  China  was  capable  of  engraving  them. 
NiEviiorr  positively  asserts  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
ancient  statues:  great  numbers  of  idols,  indeed,  are 


found  of  all  sizes,  colossal  and  diminutive ; but  they  Coofacim. 
are,  of  course,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Indian  superstitions  ; and  as  to  the  statues  and  pictures  a.  m. 
of  Confucius,  they  are  purely  imaginary.  What  a 3454. 
contrast  to  Greece,  where  the  wonderful  sculptures  of 
Phidias  were  produced  within  half  a century  after  the 
period  at  which  Confucius  is  supposed  to  have  existed  I 
111  architecture,  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  have  sue* 
eeeded  better  than  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts ; be- 
cause they  had  built  spacious  palaces  and  other  build- 
ings before  the  thirteenth  century,  but  still  there  was 
a total  want  of  taste,  and  none  but  the  rudest  ideas 
of  proportion  to  be  found  in  these  buildings : they  had 
no  tapering  column,  no  pedestal  or  comice,  and,  in- 
stead of  a capital,  their  awkward  pillars  were  sur- 
mounted by  no  belter  ornament  than  a sprawling  dra- 
gon! Their  musical  talents  are  much  the  same;  Father 
Trigault  says,  that  they  have  no  notion  of  singing  in 
harmony;  and  Dc  Hai.de  admits,  that  what  is  called 
C fnnt ac  tntme  does  not  meril  that  name  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.  In  poetry,  it  is  true,  they  lake  more 
delight.  The  most  ancient  records  that  remain  of 
China  are  poetical.  The  very  symbol  by  which  com- 
positions of  this  kind  are  designated,  points  out  their 
early  origin — *hcr,  a character  compounded  of  a ir ord 
and  a halt,  or  temple,  a place  from  which  the  magis- 
trates anciently  delivered  instruction  to  the  people  (as 
if  we  were  to  say  tcmplv- w’ords,  and  as  we  do  say 
rArsn'Jt-music),  the  word*  of  the  ttmplc  luting  short  mea- 
sured sentences,  composed  generally  of  four  characters. 

The  Skc-king,  or  Imuk  of  oik*,  one  of  the  four  most  Tbe  She 
ancient  classics,  is  chicfiy  composed  of  this  kiud  of  ^ in- 
verse. This,  however,  as  their  own  writers  seem  to 
admit,  is  very  rude.  One  of  them  thus  compares  the 
progress  of  poetry  to  the  growth  of  a tree.  “ The 
ancient  Skewing  may  be  likened  to  the  roots  ; when 
Soo-loo  flourished,  the  buds  appeared.  In  the  time  of 
Kte-Ngmt  there  was  abundance  of  leaves ; but  during 
the  Tung  dynasty  many  reposed  under  the  shade  of 
the  tree,  and  it  yielded  rich  supplies  of  flowers  and 
fruit/’  The  late  Emperor  Kien-Lung  was  a great  ma- 
nufacturer of  verses : and  most  of  the  learned  men, 
it  is  said,  are  fond  (as  literary  men  without  much  po-  Cliinrsc 
etical  talent  in  other  countries  sometimes  are)  of  send-  Poetr7- 
ing  little  complimentary  productions  of  this  sort  to  each 
other.  Their  intrinsic  merit  it  would  be  somewhat 
ditficult  for  an  European  to  estimate : for  according 
to  the  account  given  of  them,  their  merit  is  supposed 
by  the  Chinese  to  depend  very  much  on  the  choice  of 
the  characters  in  which  they  arc  written.  Indeed  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  greater  j>art  of  their 
written  language  is,  in  this  sense,  poetical ; since  the 
characters  present  to  the  eye,  and  through  that  to  the 
mind,  pictures  of  the  conceptions,  which  they  are 
meant  to  represent.  No  account  has  reached  Europe 
of  any  very  striking  monument  of  poetical  genius  among 
the  Chinese  (although  such  may  possibly  exist) ; but 
their  best  works  seem  to  be  a kind  of  moral  ode,  of 
which  some  are  attributed  to  Confucius.  One  of  these 
latter  was  translated  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  arc  reasons  for  believing  that 
Sir  William  knew  but  little  of  the  language  from  which 
he  made  this  translation;  and  at  all  events,  he  was 
not  enough  of  a critic  in  it,  to  determine  the  age  and 
authenticity  of  the  composition.  In  speaking  of  poetry, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  great  branch  of  it. 
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Biography.  the  drama;  more  especially  as  the  Chinese  are  so  pas* 
sionntely  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  that  no  enter- 
a.  m.  tainment  is  ever  (riven  without  a company  of  comedians 
3454.  to  amuse  the  guests;  and  such  was  the  tmatoni  at  the 
court  of  Kubhi-Khan , as  described  hv  Marco  Polo,  in 
550.*  thirteenth  century.  The  laws  direct  that  plnvs 

should  represent  “ the  characters  of  jnst  and  upright 
The  draws,  men,  chaste  wives,  pious  and  obedient  children,  and 
such  others  as  may  tend  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  to  the  practice  of  virtue and  some  com- 
positions intended  to  have  that  effect  certainly  exist ; 
such  as  the  Laon  Seng-Urh,  or  “ an  Hoir  in  his  old 
age,"  recently  translated  by  Mr.  Davis;  but  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  by  all  travellers,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  entertainments  are  a compound 
of  the  most  puerile  absurdities,  with  the  grossest  in- 
decency ; insomuch,  says  Mr.  Barrow,  that  4t  the 
European  gentlemen  at  Canton  are  often  so  disgusted 
with  the  filthy  and  obscene  exhibitions,  as  to  leave  the 
theatre  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  these  very  scenes 
are  stated  generally  to  throw  t!»e  native  part  of  the 
audience  into  raptures.  To  whom  the  Chinese  are 
indebted  for  the  origin  of  dramatic  represent  a lions  it 
would  be  idle  to  dispute,  since  attempts  at  sueh  kind 
of  amusement  are  among  the  very  first  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  even  among  children  and  savages ; so  that 
man,  among  the  many  definitions  that  have  been  given 
of  him,  may  justly  be  called  a dramatic  animal. 
Conform*  From  considering  Confucius  ns  an  historian  and  a 
n«  ■ jiliiio-  poet,  we  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  cha- 
litwr.  racier,  that  which  he  has  obtained  as  a philosopher  : 
and  as  he  undertook  a general  reformation  of  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  proper  to  see  how  far  he  either  com- 
prehended the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  himself,  or 
assisted  his  countrymen  to  do  so,  by  pointing  out  the 
great  path*  of  future  discovery. 

Prn-rcwof  The  fine  arts  have  been  already  discussed  : we  come 
the  awful  next  to  the  useful  arts : and  in  these  it  must  be  owned 
Cihl  lh®t  the  Ch‘nei<*»  sixteen  centimes  after  Confucius, 
were  nearly  as  far  advanced  a*  they  appear  to  lie  now ; 
but  we  cannot  discover  that  on  this  account  they  owe 
any  obligation  to  Confucius.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
followers  honour  the  mechanical  arts;  but  in  what  that 
honour  consists  it  would  be  bard  to  sav,  unless  it  be  in 
depriving  the  real  inventors  of  the  reputation  justly 
belonging  to  them,  to  bestow  it  on  sovereigns  who  were 
cither  barbarians  or  had  no  existence  at  all ; as  if  we 
were  to  sav  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  brought  with  them 
from  Saxony,  Watt’s  improvements  nn  the  steam-cn- 
engine,  or  Davy's  invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 
There  is  no  public  institution  in  China  in  which  lec- 
tures are  read  on  the  mechanical  arts,  or  models  of 
machinery  preserved ; and  a petty  mandarin  who  prides 
himself  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  would  not  only  form 
a wretched  experimentalist,  but  would  consider  himself 
degraded  bv  troubling  himself  anv  otherwise  about  the 
employment  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  than  to  order 
them  to  be  bastinadoed  for  fraud  or  rioting.  We  do 
not  hear  of  any  large  manufactories  in  China,  except  it 
bo  for  the  service  of  the  emperor;  but  we  find  that  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  wandering  artizans.  who  go 
about  asking  for  employ  like  our  tinkers,  and.  like  them, 
are  little  better  than  vagabonds.  We  were  formerly 
told  that  the  three  great  inventions — printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass,  came  from  China.  If  so, 
•he  Chinese  have  most  grossly  misused  their  talents ; 


for  their  literature  is  wretched,  their  military  exploits  Confocm*. 
disgraceful,  and  their  navigation  a nullity.  Of  all  these 
discoveries,  however,  which  have  produced  such  mighty  A,  M. 
changes  in  the  western  world,  Confucius  was  either  3454. 
wholly  ignorant,  or,  what  is  worse,  he.  knew  them  but 
could  not  judge  of  their  importance.  It  is  most  jwo-  r^' 
bablc,  that  Confucius  merits  neither  praise  nor  dis- 
praise in  this  respect ; since  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  arts  is  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  case  is  perhaps  different  with  the  manu- Thrirprin- 
fact  tires  of  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain,  in  which  they  have 
had  the  merit  of  working  up  the  raw  materials  with 
which  nature  supplied  them.  In  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  they  have  certainly  exhibited  much  in- 
dustry, and  something  approaching  to  ingenuity,  for 
many  centuries  past ; but  whether  they  were  the  first 
people  that  cultivated  this  species  of  industry  may  be 
doubted.  The  infusion  of  astringent  leaves  was  ren- 
dered necessary  in  some  parts  of  China,  by  the  badness 
of  the  water;  and  the  tea  plant  being  an  indigenous 
shrub,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  that 
purpose.  The  invention  of  porcelain  is  no  more  than 
whut  we  meet  with  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization  all 
over  the  world : only  the  Chinese  empire  happens  to 
produce  a clay  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  form- 
ation of  vessels.  The  three  articles  which  we  have 
last  mentioned,  have  become  at  different  periods  the 
object  of  a commerce  sufficiently  lucrative  to  the 
Chinese ; but  this  was  wholly  without  their  uxertion, 
or  that  of  their  statesmen  and  philosophers.  Por-  Porcchun. 
celain  is  so  called  by  the  Europeans  from  its  simi- 
larity to  the  larger  species  of  the  cypraza,  particu- 
larly the  cnprxa  tif'rit,  which,  from  its  similarity  in 
shape  to  a hog  ( porco ),  the  Portuguese  called  parcel- 
tana.  Both  the  shell  and  the  Chinese  ware  have  a 
brilliant  polish,  which,  in  the  latter,  is  produced  by  the 
vitrification  of  the  materials  in  the  process  of  baking ; 
but  though  the  Chinese  had  been  probably  for  many 
centuries  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  process  going  on, 
it  never  taught  them  the  art  of  making  glass,  which 
they  first  learned  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
from  the  missionaries.  It  does  appear  that  the  great 
use  of  ovens,  which  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  porcelain,  led  them  to  the  invention 
of  the  perpetual  bef/auzs ; but  of  its  philosophical  prin- 
ciples they  are  utterly  ignorant;  ami  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  lenttlating-pifta,  which  Mendoza  describes, 
as  employed  for  giving  air  to  their  houses,  in  a mode 
superior  to  anv  yet  brought  into  general  use  in  Europe. 

The  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  led  them 
also  to  the  adoption  of  a judicious  system  of  irrigation , System  of 
and  to  the  formation  of  those  numerous  citaaft,  in  the  Irrigation, 
use  of  which,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  they  afforded 
an  useful  example  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  the 
conqueror,  Kab/m-Kkan.  they  are  indebted  for  many  of 
these  works  ; but  certainly  not  for  all.  He,  in  the  year 
1280,  began  to  make  the  Great  Canal,  and  also  nu- 
merous cross  canals  and  trenches  for  watering  the 
fields.  It.  is  manifest,  however,  from  Marco  Polos  de- 
scription of  Kin-sai,  and  from  many  other  parts  of  his 
works,  that  the  Chinese  had  long  before  applied  them- 
selves to  such  works,  which,  indeed,  must  always  be 
among  the  earliest  efforts  to  render  habitable  a country 
which  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Hence, 

Hercules  slaying  the  hydra,  is  no  more  than  the 
strength  of  man,  cutting  off  the  thousand  branches  of 
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Biography.  a mighty  stream,  and  confining  its  dragon-like  windings 
within  the  hounds  of  an  artificial  channel.  It  is  to  be 

a.  m.  observed,  that  China  has  great  natural  advantages,  not 
3-154.  only  in  its  numerous  rivers,  but  in  its  mineral-coal,  of 

b.  c.  which  the  following  account,  given  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
550.  the  thirteenth  century,  when  its  properties  were  little 

Natural  ad-  if  at  all  known  in  Europe,  is  alone  a sufficient  proof  of 
vant«R«*of  of  that  author's  plain  and  circumstantial  accuracy: 
thccountrv.  «*  Throughout  Katai  there  is  found  a sort  of  black 
stone,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it 
runs  in  veins.  When  lighted,  it  burns  like  charcoal, 
and  retains  the  fire  much  better  than  wood,  insomuch 
that  it  may  be  preserved  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  may  be  still  found  burning.  These  stones  do 
not  flame,  except  a little  when  first  lighted  ; but  during 
their  ignition  tney  give  out  a considerable  heat."  Dr 
Haldk  adds,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  pit  coal  is  so  abundant.  When  we  consider  what 
vast  advantages  England  has  drawn  within  the  last 
century  from  ner  coal  mines,  wc  cannot  but  view  this 
circumstance  as  another  striking  proof  of  the  defective 
Coufuchi'  state  of  knowledge  in  China.  On  none  of  these  topics 
<l  <^oc*  Confucius  say  a word  ; but  it  is  said,  that  he  ex- 
•^rumhurr  hurts  the  people  to  pursue  agriculture,  and  that  having 
in  pursuance  of  his  precepts  become  a very  agricultural 
nation,  they  have  thus  produced  the  largo  popula- 
tion which  their  country  is  said  to  possess.  If  mere 
exhortations  to  improve  would  make  men  good  farmers, 
alt  nations  would  long  since  hove  attained  the  summit 
of  perfection  in  agriculture;  but  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
them  the  mode  of  improving,  and  this  will  in  vain  be 
sought  in  the  works  of  Confucius,  or  perhaps  of  any 
Agricultural  of  h»s  followers.  The  maxims  which  arc  understood  to 
iMumt  of  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  rural  economy 
tl»e Chinese.  among  the  Chinese,  are,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  ex- 
ceedingly questionable.  One  of  these  is  to  use  human 
labour  in  preference  to  the  power  of  machinery,  or  the 
strength  of  beasts ; and  the  other  is  to  rear  poultry  and 
small  animals  rather  than  large  cattle ; accordingly,  their 
cultivation  is  effected  almost  wholly  by  the  spade  and  the 
hoe,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Bar- 
how,  an  author  of  great  acuteness,  and  an  eye  witness, 
that  “ they  have.no  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  im- 
provement practised  in  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  no 
instruments  for  breaking  up  and  preparing  waste  lands, 
no  system  for  draining  and  reclaiming  swamps  and 
morasses,  though  that  part  of  the  country  over  which 
the  grand  communication  is  effected  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  empire,  abounds  with  lands  of  this 
nature."  The  last  observation  at  once  exposes  the  fu- 
tility of  the  early  accounts,  that  the  Chinese  M left  not 
a corner  of  land  any  where  uncultivated  ;*  but  indeed 
the  same  authors,  who  first  gave  us  this  assurance 
(such  as  Herrera,  D*Avity,  &c.),  in  a lew  pages  afterwards 
sufficiently  refuted  it,  by  telling  of  the  “ great  numbers 
of  tygers,  bears,  and  wolves,*’  to  be  found  in  these  very 
cultivated  regions.  Even  Du  Hai.dv.  admits,  that  “in 
most  of  the  principal  governments  there  are  whole  tracts 
of  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length,  thinly  peopled,  little 
cultivated,  and  very  often  so  savage  as  to  be  wholly 
uninhabited.”  Nobody  pretends  that  any  such  class 
•s  that  of  wealthy  farmers  is  to  be  found  in  China, 
nor  if  there  were,  would  they  enjoy  the  least  distinc- 
tion, honour,  or  influence,  Dut  would  be  liable  to  be 
bastinadoed  almost  at  the  caprice  of  any  petty  man- 
darin; so  that  the  praises  which  Confucius  may  have 


bestowed  on  agriculture,  have  proved  as  barren  of  any  Confudm. 
real  benefit  to  liis  country,  as  can  well  be  imagined, 

Of  their  navigation  it  would  be  idle  to  talk.  Lord  Anson  a.  m. 
said,  that  an  English  sixty-gun  ship  could  destroy  a 34.54. 
whole  fleet  of  their  miserable  junks. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  Confucius  was  probably  as  550. 
ignorant  as  he  was  in  the  arts.  Of  geography,  lie  could  CUnese'ua- 
surely  know  nothing ; for  long  after  bis  time  the  Chinese  vigatioo. 
believed  the  earth  to  be  a square,  in  the  centre  of  which  Gcognpliy. 
the  “ celestial  empire"  of  China  was  placed.  In  1717, 
the  emperor  Cang-Ui  commissioned  the  Jesuits  to  make 
a general  survey  of  the  country,  before  which  time  little 
or  nothing  was  known  with  accuracy  of  its  relative 
positions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese  were  poor 
geographers,  when  their  ignorance  of  astronomy  was  Astronomy, 
such  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Marco  Polo 
speaks  of  the  instrument  used  to  measure  time  in 
China,  by  the  Itadian  name  of  Aonuoto,  but  docs  not 
particularly  describe  it.  D’Avitt,  however,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  missionaries,  speaks  as  follows : 
lls  manqurnt  presque  d’mxtrwnens  pour  mesurer  let 
hturrt ; ct  crux  quilt  ont  le  mexurent  par  le  moycn  de 
Crau,  ou  du  feu — tlx  en  fant  encor  at  petit  nombre  qtd  ont 
drt  roues  que  le  table  fait  tourner,  ainsi  que  i'eav  ; tnaix 
ilx  ne  sont  que  C ombre  det  not  res,  dp  manepteni  en  la  vrayt 
mesure  du  temps.  Quant  aux  korloges  solaires  iU  na~ 
t oient  cognoittanee  que  de  I’ equinoctial ; matt  ils  ne  sea- 
rot  mt  pas  luy  domser  sa  pente  ip  son  atxictte  se/on  lex 
lieux.  After  this,  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hear 
Father  Martini  talking  of  a tower  built  near  three 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  Tengfong-Aieu , where  the 
astronomer  CAcou-Kong  observed  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  observed  that  the 
Chinese  astronomers  arc  nothing  but  astrologers , and 
such  they  were  in  the  lime  of  Marco  Polo,  who  says 
that  in  the  imperial  city  of  C-ambalu  there  were  no  fewer 
than  5,000  of  them,  some  being  idolaters,  some  Mo- 
hamedans,  and  some  Nestorian  Christians.  They  at- 
tended the  emperor  when  he  went  to  war ; they  ac- 
companied him  on  his  hunting  expeditions ; they  formed 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  his  court  on  all  great  festivals, 
and  gave  their  advice  on  questions  of  all  kiuds.  This 
did  not  happen  from  any  peculiar  turn  for  superstition, 
on  the  part  of  Kublai-KAan,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was 
more  enlighted  than  most  of  his  subjects ; but  it  was 
the  universal  custom  of  the  country  to  be  guided  in  all 
affairs,  public  and  private,  by  these  impostors.  “ When  ^ 

any  person,"  says  Polo,  “ forms  the  design  of  executing  the  «strolo- 
some  great  work,  of  performing  a distant  journey  in  8rr** 
the  way  of  trade,  or  of  commencing  any  other  under- 
taking, he  has  recourse  to  one  of  these  astrologers, 
and  informing  him  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  upon 
such  an  expedition,  inquires  in  what  disposition  the 
heavens  appear  to  be  at  the  time.  The  other  tells  him, 
that  before  he  can  answer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
informed  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  hour  in  which 
he  was  born ; and  that  having  learned  these  particulars, 
he  will  then  proceed  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  the 
constellation  that  was  in  the  ascendaut  of  his  nativity 
corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  the 
time  of  making  the  inquiry.  Upon  this  comparison,  he 
grounds  his  prediction  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
termination  of  the  adventure.”  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  philosophers,  and  particularly  the  great  Con- 
fucius, either  openly  ridiculed  or  secretly  lamented  this 
superstitious  credulity.  Far  from  it.  One  of  the  prin- 
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Biography,  cipal  works  of  Confucius  is  a commentary  of  the  Y-King: 
and  U»c  only  difference,  between  tbo  Y-King  and  the 
a.  m.  rules  of  the  astrologers  is,  that  the  former  is  the  elder 
3454.  and  more  burbarous  superstition  of  the  two. 

All  savage  nations,  and  indeed  all  credulous  men,  have 
550.  a ®lron?  desire  to  pry  luto  futurity.  The  Chinese,  before 
they  had  made  any  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  knew  that  there  a as  any  difference  between  a planet 
and  a fixed  star,  were  in  the  habit  of  examining  certain 
Divination  figures  called  kwa,  as  our  ignorant  nursery-maids  tell 
*7  ***  *WB*  fortunes  on  the  cards,  or  inspect  the  grounds  of  a 
coffee  cup.  The  Chiucse  say  that  the  emperor  Fo-IIi 
had  no  father,  and  in  his  lower  extremities  resembled 
a dragon.  To  this  illustrious  personage,  who  is  sup- 
posed at  the  latest  to  have  reigned  a.  c.  2963,  they 
attribute  the  first  invention  of  the  kwa,  which  consist 
of  eight  horizontal  strokes,  and,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent arrangements,  arc  conceived  to  signify  ccrtaiu 
words.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  these  kxoa  were  a 
sort  of  intermediate  step  between  the  use  of  knotted 
cords,  as  in  Peru,  and  ot  picture  writing,  as  in  Mexico ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  they  were  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  rhahdomanev,  for 
which  they  are  still  employed.  In  the  pagodas  of  Qiiua 
arc  usually  kept  a number  of  small  sticks,  which  persons 
who  come  to  know  their  fortunes  cast  at  random  on  the 
ground,  and  their  fortuitous  disposition,  compared  with 
the  figures  of  the  kwa,  is  supposed  to  indicate  good 
Tl,r  Y-  or  had  auguries.  The  Y-King  is  literally  nothing  more 
kin*,  on  nor  less  than  a fortune-telling  book,  explanatory  of  the 
wb»ett  Con-  meaning  of  the  kwa  ; und  on  this  hook,  which  is  one  of 
hcummcn^  ^e  ftw  Doctrine s,  the  great  Confucius  lias  written  a 
lory.  grave  commentary ! Every  barbarous  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  had  its  kva,  and  some  have  had  their 
Y-King ; hut  Confucius  is  the  only  commentator  on 
such  absurdities  who  to  this  day  bears. the  name  of  a 
philosopher  ! In  China,  as  elsewhere,  successive  prac- 
tises of  rhabdomnney  have  had  different  schemes  of 
their  art.  Each  race  of  emperors,  from  Fo-IIi  to  the 
Chew  dynasty  inclusive,  had  their  own  peculiar  Y-King. 
It  consequently  follows,  that  even  if  the  kwa  had  ever 
related  to  any  reasonable  subject  of  thought,  Con- 
fucius would  have  undertaken  a blind  and  useless  task 
in  attempting  their  explanation.  The  wretched  folly  of 
this  canonical  hook  and  its  commentaries  will,  how- 
ever, be  best  judged  of  by  an  example : let  us,  there- 
fore, take  the  first  of  these  characters,  viz.  that  which 
is  expressed  by  the  word  kun. 

Specimen  of  44  The  word  kien,  according  to  the  Emperor  Yen- 
In  contents.  rang,  signifies  great , pent  (rating,  suitable , solid." 

“ According  to  Chew- Kong,  the  son  of  the  former 
sovereign,  it  signifies  something  totally  different." 

1.  44  A dragon  is  hidden,  do  not  make  use  of  it  I*’ 

2.  “ When  you  see  a dragon  in  the  fields,  you  will 
meet  a great  man.” 

3.  44  The  wise  man  watches  over  himself  all  day;  but 
he  fears  at  night;  and  yet  he  is  not  in  fault.'’ 

4.  44  He  raises  himself  aloft ; he  is  in  the  abyss ; and 
yet  he  is  not  in  fault." 

5.  44  When  a dragon  flics  in  the  air,  you  will  see  a 
great  man.” 

6.  44  When  the  dragon  has  withdrawn,  there  is  re- 
pentance : when  you  see  a dragon  without  a head,  it 
is  a good  sign. — ( Y-King , vol.  i.  p.  1,  &c.) 

The  same  kind  of  absurdities  occur  in  the  Shu- King, 


another  canonical  book,  of  which  also  a single  extract  Confucius, 
will  suffice : 

44  If  the  grandees,  the  ministers,  and  the  people  a.  m. 
speak  in  one  manner,  and  you  think  otherwise,  but  3454. 
conformably  to  the  signs  of'  the  tortoue  and  the  chi,  your  B— “ 

advice  will  succeed."  550* 

44  If  the  grandees  and  the  ministers  are  united  in 
sentiment  with  the  tortoise  and  the  chi,  although  you 
and  the  people  differ  from  them,  every  thing  will  suc- 
ceed equally" 

44  If  die  people,  the  tortoise,  and  the  chi  arc  unani- 
mous, when  you,  the  grandees,  and  the  ministers  have 
another  opinion,  you  may  be  sure  to  succeed  interiorly, 
and  to  fail  outwardly." 

14  If  the  tortoise  and  the  chi  oppose  the  counsels  of 
men,  it  is  wise  to  undertake  nothing,  for  evil  alone 
must  be  the  consequence." — CShu-King,  part  4.  c.  iv.) 

The  chi,  here  mentioned,  is  a certain  plant,  with  The  chi  tli- 
which  another  mode  of  divination  is  practised.  The  viasilon. 
fibres  of  the  leaf  are  drawn  out  and  thrown  at  random, 
as  the  sticks  are  in  die  former  case;  and  the  forms 
which  these  fibres  take  are  compared,  as  before,  with 
diose  of  the  kwa,  and  then  explained  by  the  Y-King. 

Such  are  the  works,  which  to  this  day  are  considered 
as  the  foundations  of  Chinese  philosophy,  the  ground- 
work of  a system  which  these  ignorant  beings  imagine 
raises  them  above  all  comparison  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth!  The  commentary  of  Confucius  on  the 
Y-King  would  certainly  reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
his  memory,  if  we  did  not  consider  that  he  lived  in  all 
the  darkness  of  a barbarous  age,  which  it  may  be  very 
excusable  in  him  to  have  participated,  but  which  leaves 
him  very  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  compared 
with  any  men  who  have  had  the  least  claim  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  to  the  tide  of  philosophers. 

From  natural  philosophy  we  pass  to  metaphysics  : and  Mttaphj- 
here  we  find  Confucius  apparently  labouring  to  dis-  ^ 

cover  something  like  principles  by  which  the  nature  of  uc10,’ 
existence  in  general  might  be  explained.  These  princi- 
ples, however,  are  completely  wrapped  up  in  mystery, 
and  lead  to  no  intelligible  conclusion.  Fattier  Couplet 
says,  that  Confucius  being  asked  to  explain  his  senti- 
on  the  divinity,  excused  himself  at  the  time ; but  after 
much  reflection,  wrote  as  follows : — 

44  The  Great  Height  engendered  two  qualities,  the  per- 
fect and  the  imperfect : these  two  qualities  engendered 
four  images : and  these  four  images  produced  the  eight 
figures  of  Fo-IIi,  diat  is  to  say,  all  things." 

He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  very  ridiculous  doctrines  Arithmetic, 
about  the  power  of  numbers,  considering  the  odd  num- 
bers as  perfect,  and  the  even  as  imperfect,  and  com- 
bining both  with  the  power  of  chance,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  elements,  which  he  sagaciously  makes  to  be  five, 
wood  being  included  as  one;  to  all  which  folly  his  dis- 
ciples have  added  greater  absurdities  of  their  own. 

They  pretend  that  each  of  the  five  elements  alternately 
produces  a new  dynasty  on  the  throuc  of  the  “ celestial 
empire ;M  that  according  to  the  predominant  element  of 
the  dynasty,  must  be  tnc  number  of  emperors  that  it 
reduces;  and  that  all  these  things  are  to  be  calculated 
y the  admirable  rules  of  the  Y-King , as  commented 
upon  by  the  great  Confucius. 

Passing  over  numberless  puerilities  of  this  kind,  Moral 
we  come  at  length  to  view  Confucius  in  his  fairest  and 
best  light,  as  a moral  philosopher.  It  must  be  observed. 
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Biography.  that  the  splendid  character  originally  given  of  him  by 
w the  missionaries  in  this  point  of  view,  was  dictated,  in 
a.  m.  no  small  degree,  by  motives  of  policy.  They  found  that 
3454.  no  reception  would  be  given  to  themselves  or  their  doc- 
nTc.  trines,  it  they  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  great  object  of 
550,  veneration  throughout  Chino.  They  had  even  found  it 
necessary  to  wink  at  some  honours  closely  bordering  on 
idolatry,  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  : and  the  only 
way  that  they  could  reconcile  this  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, was  by  receiving,  as  genuine,  the  most  refined 
sentiments  attributed  to  him  by  his  followers  ; constru- 
ing all  doubtful  passages  in  the  better  sense;  and  help- 
ing out  the  expressions  of  the  Chinese  by  a paraphrastic 
translation,  which  brought  them  to  a very  near  resem- 
blance with  the  Christian  doctrines.  However  laudable 
all  this  may  have  been,  as  a mode  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  it  has  probably 
tended  to  give  Europeans  a notion  of  the  moral  system 
of  Confucius  much  more  favourable  than  it  reully  de- 
serves. However,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  for  so 
many  ages  together  must  have  made  some  powerful 
appeals  to  some  of  the  best  principles  of  human  nature, 
or  he  could  neither  have  acquired  nor  retained  so  strong 
a hold  on  their  affection  arid  admiration. 

Mistake  The  great  mistake  of  most  Europeans  who  have  writ- 
mpfctiii*  ten  on  the  morality  of  Confucius,  has  originated  in  their 
m purity  investing  it  with  an  imaginary  purity,  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  Christianity  itself.  “Hardly  anything  cam 
be  added,”  says  one,  “ to  the  purity  of  Iris  morality. 
He  seems  rather  to  speak  like  a doctor  of  the  revealed 
law,  than  a man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture afforded  Inin" — and  after  enumerating,  with  much 
exaggeration,  his  personal  virtues,  the  same  writer  adds, 
“ all  these  would  almost  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he 
was  not  a mere  philosopher,  formed  by  reason  only,  hut 
a man  inspired  by  God  for  the  reformation  of  the  w orld, 
and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
which  was  about  to  check  that  particular  part  of  it.”  Such 
wild  inferences  ore  naturally  to  be  expected  from  such 
unsound  premises.  The  Confucius  here  spoken  of,  is 
altogether  au  imaginary  being,  and  can  have  no  relation 
to  Uie  author  of  the  CA*w-/«e»,  or  to  the  commentator 
on  the  V-Ktng. 

Thehutori-  Let  u„  look  to  historical  events  ; let  us  consider  the 
col  ten.  circumstances  in  which  Confucius  must  have  been 
placed,  and  try  his  doctrines  by  the  effects  which  they 
appear  to  have  produced.  He  was  probably  an  emi- 
nent person  in  the  little  independent  state  of  Lu,  where, 
as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  followers  of  Imq- 
Kiun  had  made  considerable  progress,  being  recom- 
mended to  the  admiration  of  all  ranks,  by  the  opinion 
that  they  possessed  the  drink  of  immortality,  by  which 
they  could  at  pleasure  prolong  human  life  to  any  extent. 
One  of  their  leading  tenets  was  to  recommend  seclu- 
sion from  active  life,  and  a devotion  to  habits  of  idle 
and  unprofitable  contemplation.  The  men  of  the  world, 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  government 
and  understood  best  the  actual  constitution  of  society, 
were  naturally  averse  to  the  prevalence  of  doctrines 
which  threatened  to  break  up  all  civil  relations,  and 
reduce  men  again  to  a state  of  barbarism.  Confucius 
appears  to  have  been  most  earnest  in  resisting  these 
anti-social  doctrines  and  practices,  “ 1 am  a man,” 
said  be,  “ and  cannot  exclude  myself  from  the  society 


of  men,  to  consort  with  beasts.”  He  therefore  set  Con£ich». 
himself  most  strenuously  to  defend  society,  a*  it-  wtu 
then  constituted ; his  works  ought  therefore  be  tried  by  a.  m. 
the  principles  of  that  constitution,  and  not  by  other  3454. 
principles,  which  he  had  never  witnessed  in  practice,  bTc. 
and  could  not  conceive  in  imagination.  Of  these  prin-  550. 
ciples  we  shall  consider:  first,  those  which  are  political, 
and  secondly,  those  which  are  more  purely  ethical. 

The  former  occupy  fur  the  greater  space  in  the  works 
of  Confucius,  who  is  indeed  chieHy  to  be  regarded  as  a 
political  moralist.  The  political  system  which  he  aud  Hi* political 
ins  followers  support,  appears  to  be  founded  on  some  n,ur*ii,y* 
specious  maxims ; as 

1st,  That  the  sovereign  should  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  his  people. 

‘idly,  That  all  offices  should  be  given  to  merit  alone. 

3dly,  That  the  military  power  should  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  civil. — And, 

4thly,  That  the  state  should  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  individual. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  practice,  might 
have  produced  an  admirable  system  of  civil  polity  in 
the  hands  of  a man  of  deep  knowledge  and  practical 
experience, 

Qui  more*  bouaiuum  uiulionna  vhiit  ct  urlws. 

But  this  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
native  of  a little  barbarous  state  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  river,  who,  if  he  travelled,  could  only  travel 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  all  possessing  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  civilization,  and  actuated  by  nearly  the 
same  views  of  policy.  The  result  was,  that  tiiu  two 
first  of  the  principles  above  stated  resolved  themselves 
into  pure  despotism,  the  third  into  absolute  cowardice 
and  the  last  into  total  irrcligion. 

Confucius,  in  the  Ta  Jliao,  or,  at  least,  the  para- 
phrastic al  translator  of  that  work,  says,  “ the  whole 
science  of  princes  consists  in  cultivating  and  perfecting 
the  reasonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tin 1. — 

When  a man  has  thus  renewed  himself,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  in  renewing  others,  and  by  this  means 
concord  and  union  reign  in  families,  kingdoms  are 
governed  according  to  the  laws,  und  the  whole  empire 
enjoys  peace  and  tranquillity.”  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a Contrasted 
very  pleasing  picture  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  *itb  the 
of  human  beings,  guided  by  one  profoundly  wise  sove- 
reign ; but  this  picture  is  purely  imaginary,  and  it 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  account  given  by  Marco 
Polo  of  the  manner  in  which  the  last  emperor  of  Manji 
or  Southern  China,  passed  his  time,  'litis  sovereign 
retained  in  his  service  a thousand  young  females,  and 
his  great  amusement  was  to  see  them  bathe,  in  a state 
of  nudity,  in  one  of  his  parks,  every  male  person 
except  himself  being  carefully  excluded  from  these 
parties.  “ Thus,"  says  Polo,  u was  his  time  consumed 
amidst  the  enervating  charms  of  his  women,  and  in 
profound  ignorance  of  whatever  related  to  martial  con- 
cerns ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  de- 
praved habits  and  his  pusillanimity  enabled  the  grand 
khan  to  deprive  him  of  his  splendid  possessions  and, 
to  expel  him  with  ignominy  from  his  throne."  It  will 
be  said,  this  was  because  lie  neglected  the  precepts  of 
Confucius.  No,  it  was  because  the  precepts  of  Con- 
fucius were  vague  and  unmeaning,  and  went  to  confirm, 
instead  of  correcting,  the  erroneous  principles  of  go- 
vernment which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 
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Biography.  In  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  despotism  of  China, 
we  muit  consider  the  distribution  of  orders  in  the  state, 
the  distribution  of  political  powers,  and  the  particular 
measures  which,  it  appears,  have  been  adopted  in  that 
country. 

The  distribution  of  orders  is  very  maiked  in  China, 
and  they  may  be  redaced  to  four,  viz.  the  royal  family, 
the  officers  of  government,  the  common  people,  and 
the  slaves;  and  this  distribution  is  derived  from  the 
rude  notion  of  family  government  which  prevailed 
among  the  first  settleis  of  China,  in  which  the  father  of 
the  family  was  regarded  as  a sort  of  deity,  who  had 
absolute  power  over  all  his  household,  delegating  a 
portion  of  his  authority  occasionally  to  such  of  his 
children  as  he  thought  fit,  and  leaving  the  most  servile 
occupations  to  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  family, 
but  reduced  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  serving  it. 
Thu  fundamental  error  consisted  in  an  ignorance  of 
the  true  principle  of  paternal  power,  that  principle 
which,  within  due  limits,  is  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society.  As  the  parent  was  venerated  when 
living  with  a superstition  approaching  to  idolatry,  and 
actually  idolized  when  dead,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
thought  impious  to  restrain  his  power  of  correcting  dis- 
obedient children  or  slaves,  so  the  emperor,  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  people,  was  treated  with  a degree 
of  submissive  veneration  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
mankind;  insomuch,  that  to  this  day,  wherever  he  tra- 
vels, all  persons  are  forced,  under  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
main witoin  doors ; and  if  any  one  should  by  chance 
meet  his  train  approaching  on  the  road,  he  must  pro- 
strate himself  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  lest  he 
should  incur  the  guilt  of  looking  on  so  exalted  a per- 
sonage. This  explains  why  the  Chinese  government 
so  rigorously  exacts  from  foreign  ambassadors  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremonies  which  we  call  servile ; for  as 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  thought  that  he  should  never 
be  able  to  govern  his  school  if  the  boys  did  not  con- 
sider him  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  so  the 
eonstitutional  veneration  of  the  emperor's  sacred  person 
would  be  irremediably  shaken,  and  the  government 
itself  would  be  in  danger,  if  a foreign  ambassador  were 
to  be  presented  at  the  court  of  Pekin  without  having 
made,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  nine  indispensable 
prostrations.  Despotic  power,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  officers,  civil  and  mill  tan1 ; and  the 
certain  mode  of  prevailing  on  such  officers  to  treat  the 
sovereign  with  unlimited  submission,  is  to  give  them 
the  power  of  exacting  a submission  proportionably 
unlimited  from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people,  among 
whom  in  China  are  reckoned  all  traders,  all  artificers, 
all  labourers,  as  well  as  the  vagabonds,  robbers,  and 
even  savages,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  so  well  regu- 
lated empire.  The  gradations  between  the  orders 
grow  weaker  in  a descending  ratio.  The  emperor  is 
inconceivably  higher  than  the  highest  mandarin.  The 
lowest  mandarin  thinks  himself  much  superior  to  the 
wealthiest  trader;  but  between  the  slave  and  the  lowest 
labourer  the  distinction  is  scarcely  perceivable,  and  in 
many  respects  is  in  favour  of  the  slave. 

Political  power  is  no  otherwise  distributed  than  in 
its  administration.  The  emperor  is  the  sole  legislator, 
and  absolute  head  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.  The 
constitution*  of  the  empire  resolve  themselves  into  the 
single  rule  of  hereditai7  succession  in  the  imperial  dy- 
nast*. There  is,  indeed,  a code  of  civil  laws  derived 
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from  ancient  sources ; but  that  code  is  newly -formed 
at  the  accession  of  each  new  dynasty,  and  takes  its 
name  as  the  Ta-Tsing-Hoei-Tien  and  the  Ta-Tsing- 
Leu~I*c,  the  one  being  the  code  of  general  institutes, 
and  the  other  the  code  of  penal  laws,  promulgated  by 
authority  of  the  Tsing  dynasty ; as  we  lately  saw  in 
France  the  Code  Napoleon,  during  the  short  prevalence 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  This  code,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  continual  modification  by  imperial  decrees,  which 
are  generally  discussed,  beforehand,  by  out:  or  more  of 
the  courts,  or  sections  into  which  the  council  of  state  is 
divided,  and  which,  after  revisa!  by  the  colons  who  form 
his  imperial  majesty's  cabinet,  are  submitted  to  his 
sanction,  and  when  promulgated  by  him  become  as 
binding  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  that  venerable  re- 
cord which  Fo-Hi  transcribed  from  the  inscriptions  on 
tiie  back  of  bis  dragon-horse.  All  other  power,  as  we 
have  said,  is  administrative,  and  its  administration 
depends  on  two  principles,  centralization  and  gradual 
subordination.  In  every  province  there  is  a regular 
hierarchy  of  offices,  civil  and  military,  all  of  whom 
we  call  by  the  general  name  of  mandarin , or  com- 
mander, from  the  Portuguese  verb  mandar  to  command, 
which  is  well  enough  chosen,  since  each  in  regular 
subordination  is  commanded  by  his  superior,  until  we 
come  to  the  emperor,  who  is  under  no  command  but 
that  of  his  own  “ great  thoughts"  and  wisdom,  which 
his  officers  are  always  ready  to  pronounce  sublime,  until 
by  some  unexpected  convulsion  his  dynasty  is  hurled 
from  the  throne ; and  then  they  abuse  him,  as  the 
Chinese,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  did  that  extraor- 
dinary warrior  Kublai  the  Great,  who  so  much  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  their  empire,  improved  their 
military  system,  made  the  great  canal,  and  was,  in 
his  time,  the  most  powerful  sovereign  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  frauds  and  oppressions  of  the  man- 
darins go  on  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  their  power,  and 
yet  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  council  of  state  to  in- 
form themselves  of  what  passes  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  empire.  Each  province  lias  its  prefect,  or  go- 
vernor, who  is  changed  iriennially ; and  besides,  the 
emperor  sometimes  sends  special  cotumusiontrs  into 
certain  districts  to  make  their  reports  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  council  at  Pekin,  But  the  radical  error 
remains : a system  of  mere  centralization  is  necessarily 
a system  of  universal  corruption,  and  in  spite  of  the 
grave  exhortations  of  Confucius,  the  mandarins  of  all 
classes  exercise  their  functions  without  the  least  regard 
to  honour  or  conscience.  This  is  the  more  universal, 
because  there  is  nothing  hereditary,  nothing  profes- 
sional, nothing  commercial,  nothing  popular,  to  serve 
as  a check,  or  corrective,  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
emperor.  If  there  was  ever  an  hereditary  nobility  in 
China  (as  some  have  supposed),  it  does  not  appear 
even  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  to  have  existed,  with 
any  powers  or  privileges  which  might  have  enabled  it 
to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  emperor,  or  even  of  the 
lowest  mandarin.  If  there  was  ever  a priesthood, 
endowed  with  lands  or  revenues,  it  has  long  since 
ceased,  and  given  place  to  the  miserable  bonzes  who 
work  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  common 
people,  by  pretences  to  sorcery  and  magic.  As  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  so  often  in  Europe  has 
defended  the  genuine  interests  of  freedom,  no  trace 
appears  in  China  of  it*  ever  having  existed.  Indeed, 
as  a separate  profession,  it  is  always  one  of  compa- 
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Biography,  ratively  late  growth  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Laws 
come  first.  They  are  administered  for  a while  by 
4*  M*  kings  in  person,  then  by  generals,  or  bishops;  after 
3454.  these  come  judges,  as  a separate  order  of  men,  and 
*7c,  lastly,  advocates  and  solicitors;  when,  and  not  before, 

550.  the  law  becomes  a learned  profession,  and  perforate  a 

great  and  e&Scutiul  part  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
civilized  man.  The  place  of  such  a profession  is  not 
supplied  by  a code,  and  least  of  all,  by  ft  code  framed 
like  that  of  China,  which  aims  at  directing  the  mi- 
nutest concerns  of  civil  life, and  at  graduating  its  penal' 
ties  so  nicely  to  the  offence,  that  it  totally  overlooks 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  otfendcr.  Hence 
arises  that  indiscriminate  frequency  of  corporal  punish- 
ments in  China  which  has  taken  away  from  the  Chi- 
nese all  feeling  of  personal  disgrace,  and  consequently 
has  eradicated  from  their  minds  every  sentiment  of 
honour.  If  neither  nobility,  clergy,  nor  lawyers  exist 
to  check,  and  thereby  to  temper  the  exercise  of  de- 
spotism in  China,  still  less  can  it  be  modified  by  any 
mm-t  wT*  P°Pu^ar  rights.  There  is  nothing,  and  never  has  been 
companies.  ,n  l^iat  country,  like  our  commercial  corporations,  no- 
thing like  our  representative  system  in  any  of  its 
Liberty  of  branches;  nothing  like  our  trial  by  Jury.  The  liberty 
1 Prea*  of  the  press,  it  is  said,  exists  ; and  a proof  of- its  exist- 
ence is,  that  in  the  year  1779,  a doctor  of  physic  pub- 
lished a book,  in  which  he  predicted  the  death  of  the 
feigning  emperor  Kicn-Lung  (then  pretty  much  ad- 
vanced in  life),  and  spoke  with  some  disrespect  of 
Kang- lit,  who  had  been  dead  about  sixty  years.  Ho 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  this  work,  but  after  it 
was  published  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  'Hie  emperor, 
however,  of  his  groat  clemency,  pardoned  every  thing 
but  the  disrespectful  mention  of  Kang-Hi , for  which 
the  poor  author  was  only  beheaded;  If  it  should  be 
argued  that  the  system  of  examination,  by  which  alone 
the  mandarins  can  be  admitted  to  office,  at  least  in 
the  lower  ranks,  is  a preservative  against  absolute 
despotism,  inasmuch  as  they  must  all  have  read  the 
moral  precepts  of  Confucius;  we  shall  only  answer  by 
appealing  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  Europeans 
who  have  ever  visited  China,  to  prove  that  their  studies 
produce  very  little  effect  on  their  conduct ; and  that 
such  a thing  as  a bold  and  patriotic  mandarin,  who 
from  public  spirit  would  resist  any  lytannical  conduct 
bo  the  part  of  the  emperor,  is  a prodigy  no  less  un- 
freqneut  in  China,  than  the  appearance  of  the  mira- 
culous bird  Fom-Hoam. 

P&puUtkw  In  examining  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  by 
of  China,  jj*  particular  effects,  we  are  doubtless  first  struck  with 
the  great  population  attributed  to  that  empire.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  always  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  its  subjects,  partly  for  purposes 
of  military  conscription,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  finance 
and  police.  Marco  Polo  informs  us  that  in  the  great 
city  of  Kin-*aij  the  capital  of  southern  China,  every 
housekeeper  was  obliged  to  suspend  at  his  door,  a list 
of  all  the  inmates  of  his  family;  and  that  from  these 
lists  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  families  was 

1.600.000,  or,  according  to  the  Basle  edition,  only 

600.000,  which  latter  at  four  and  a half  persons  to 
each  family  would  give  a population  of2,700,000  souls. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  empire,  taken  together, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  populous  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  numbers,  however,  are 


very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  terri-  Conflict™, 
lory.  Whilst  the  cities  are  crowded  to  excess,  and 
millions  of  individuals  live  upon  the  rivers  in  boats,  *•■**• 
large  tracts  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  in  length  are  totally  3454. 
uncultivated,  The  soil  remains  unproductive  in  the  b.  c. 
distant  provinces,  while  the  towns  and  cities  labour  with  550. 
a redundant  population,  evidenced  in  the  extreme  Mumt  of 
misery  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  in  the  number  of  va-  lower 
gabonds  and  thieves,  in  the  customs  of  infanticide,  and  order*, 
child-selling,  and  in  the  frequency  of  pestilences  and 
famines.  The  sexual  union  too,  is  so  far  from  being 
well  regulated  in  China,  that  we  find  every  possible 
corruption  of  it  practised;  some  with  little  shame  or 
secresy,  and  others  with  the  protection  or  encourage- 
ment of  the  laws,  Polygamy,  and  incapacity  for  mar-  low  .tan- 
nage, prostitution,  and  professed  celibacy,  sensualities,  °f  ike  gene- 
natural  and  unnatural,  are  all  almost  equally  common,  ^ “*>r*1*- 
and  cannot  but  have  a powerful  effect  in  deranging  the 
natural  and  desirable  progress  of  the  population.  Of 
these  evils,  Confucius  was  not  philosopher  enough  to 
discern  the  effects  in  the  causes;  at  least  he  did  not 
point  out  their  proper  correctives.  He  did  not  lay  the 
foundations  of  a state  in  the  relations  of  a family:  he 
did  not  show  how  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a trading 
population  might  be  encouraged  and  improved : he  did 
not  teach  the  admirable  science  of  hirnishing  the  in- 
dustrious of  all  classes  with  the  means  of  earning  an 
independent  and  comfortable  subsistence.  To  multiply 
crime  and  misery  under  the  notion  of  augmenting  the 
population,  is  to  become  a curse  instead  of  a blessing 
to  the  human  race ; but  the  most  wretched  of  the  Chinese 
are  incited  by  the  precepts  of  Confucius  to  an  early 
marriage,  that  they  may  not  want  a child  to  perform 
sacrifice  at  their  tombs  S~ and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, we  find  in  China,  as  in  England,  a provision  Poor  laws, 
by  law  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor.  The 
Chinese  government,  like  all  other  despotisms,  has 
shown  great  rapacity  in  it*  financial  system.  It  ha*  Tase*  cor- 
established  a monopoly  of  salt,  a capitation  tax,  per-  nucj,6cc. 
son  a)  services  from  landholders,  ana  duties,  internal 
and  external,  on  tea,  cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize : and  it  i*  very  remarkable  that  Kubtai-Khan,  some 
centuries  before  paper-money  was  known  in  Europe, 
availed  himself  of  that  mode  of  recruiting  his  treasury, 
a*  is  fully  explained  by  Marco  Polo.  In  respect  to 
police,  too,  the  Chinese  government  has  adopted  many 
useful  regulations,  though  principally  with  no  view  to 
public  accommodation,  but  merely  to  it*  own  con- 
venience. laifge  garrisons,  originally  stationed  in  cities 
to  keep  down  seditions,  have  dwindled  to  a more 
patrol e for  protection  against  fire  and  robbers.  A post 
conveyance  has  been  established,  but  only  for  govern- 
ment dispatches  ; inns  have  been  erected,  but  only  for 
travellers  going  to  or  from  the  court ; roads  have  been 
made,  principally  for  the  convenience  of  the  government 
and  it*  couriers : and  it  is  deserving  remark,  that  the 
great  Kuhlai  bordered  his  roads  with  trees,  because 
his  astrologers  told  him  that  a person  who  planted 
trees  would  he  sure  to  attain  long  life.  As  to  cduca-  Education* 
tion,  it  would  seem,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
it  would  be  pretty  much  confined  to  the  mandarins. 

D’Avity,  indeed,  says,  that  there  is  no  person  in 
China,  however  poor,  who  cannot  read  aod  write.  It 
is  said;  that  the  emperor  Ta-Estv,  the  founder  of  the 
JUfiiig  dynasty,  built  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
but  that  they  have  since  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins. 
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Hiogroi>)iv.  Aft  to  Confucius  (according  to  the  fttories  related  of 
him),  he  was,  even  in  his  youth,  averfte  to  the  educa- 

*•  *.  tion  of  the  lower  orders ; il  the  people," said  he,  “ would 
3454.  think  cheaply  of  the  ancient  books,  if  they  could  cona- 
B.  c.  prebend  them.  A subordination  of  minds,  by  which 
550.  the  ignorant  arts  dependent  on  Use.  knowing,  is  very 
Sentiment*  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  society; — if  mankind 
of  Con-  were  all  equally  knowing,  all  would  be  for  governing, 
fudua.  and  no  one  would  obey.”  It  must  be  owned  that  this 
sounds  rather  more  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuiu, 
who  relate  the  anecdote,  than  of  a young  barbarian  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lu,  some  centuries  before  printing  is 
pretended  to  have  been  known  there,  and  who  is  de- 
scribed as  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  the  tune 
of  making  the  remark. 

Military  Cedant  anna  togas  has  been  considered  as  a wise 
force-  maxim  in  many  states;  but  the  Chinese  have  carried 
it  to  an  absurd  extreme,  it  was  not  so  in  the  lime  of 
the  Mogul  conquerors : Kuhlau  himself  a soldier,  gave 
precedence  to  the  military.  He  had  his  conscription 
and  his  imperial  guard.  By  means  of  the  former  he 
raised  men  in  Katai  to  keep  down  the  people  of  Manji , 
and  in  Manji  to  keep  down  those  of  Katai.  u It  is  his 
practice/'  says  Polo,  “ to  make  an  anuual  selection 
amongst  all  his  subjects,  of  such  as  are  best  qualified 
to  bear  arms,  and  these  he  enrols  to  serve  in  his  nu- 
merous garrisons,  whirh  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
armies."  A little  further  this  author  add*:  “ When  it 
happens  that  a city  is  in  a state  of  rebellion  (and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  these  people,  actuated 
by  some  sudden  exasperation,  to  murder  their  gover- 
nors), a part  of  the  garrison  of  a neighbouring  city  is 
immediately  dispatched  with  orders  to  destroy  the  place 
KubUi-  whercr  such  guiitv  excesses  have  been  committed."  The 
KUn'a  imperial  guard  of  Kublai  consisted  of  12,000  men. 
I"*"1-  called  kantm,  or  “ soldiers  devoted  to  their  master.” 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  the  old  Chinese 
customs  were  revived,  according  to  which  the  literary 
class  again  took  the  lead : and  a general  is  now  sub- 
ject to  be  publicly  flogged  by  order  of  a superior  civil 
mandarin,  without  losing  either  his  rank  or  his  com- 
mand. The  consequence  is  manifest : the  Chinese 
armies  have  no  feeling  of  military  honour,  and  are 
skilled  iu  uo  military  arts ; and  though  they  are  nu- 
merous beyond  all  conception,  yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
single  F.nglish  brigade  would  easily  overrun  the  whole 
country.  Thus  a branch  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  con- 
quered first  Katai,  and  afterwards  Manji,  in  which  latter 
country  a single  city  contained  a population  more  than 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  all  the  Tartar  armies.  And 
again,  in  1618,  when  the  Tartars  broke  through  the 
great  wall,  and  defeated  a Chinese  army  of  three  handl  ed 
thousand  men,  the  emperor  sent  to  Macoa  to  engage 
one  hundred  Portuguese  musketeers,  by  whose  aid  he 
hoped  to  do  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  means  of 
his  immense  native  forces. 

Toleration.  The  principle  of  toleration  is  doubtless,  in  itself,  as 
amiable  as  it  is  wise  and  just;  but,  unfortunately, 
Confucius,  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  has 
omitted  to  point  out  the  evil  with  which  it  may  possibly 
be  connected,  namely,  a total  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligious principles.  In  China,  travellers  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  or 
of  any  man  of  tolerable  education  in  the  whole  country ; 
and,  in  fact,  these  latter  seem  to  concern  themselves 
very  little  on  this  most  important  of  all  subjects.  All 


that  they  deem  necessary  is,  that  the  emperor,  attended  Confcdua. 
by  his  principal  officers,  should  perform  certain  insig- 

nificant  ceremonies  at  stated  periods  to  the  deity  of  the  A*  M- 
sky  and  to  the  deity  of  the  earth ; but  who  these  deities  3454. 
are,  whether  they  are  the  same  or  different,  whether  a.  c. 
mortal  or  immortal,  spiritual  or  bodily,  good  or  bad,  550. 
nobody  either  knows  or  cares.  If  we  could  trust  to 
the  translations  of  the  missionaries,  we  should  regard 
some  passages  in  the  works  of  Confucius  as  breathing 
a spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  refined  religion ; but 
when  we  look  to  his  Commentary  on  the  l'-King,  we 
see  him  erecting  Chance  into  the  supreme  deity  and 
governor  of  human  affairs.  Hence,  among  his  followers,  Divsnitks 
some  appear  to  be  pure  theists,  some  worshippers  of  amons  lhc 
the  visible  sky,  some  general  sceptics,  and  some  posi- 
tive  atheists : and  the  only  point  in  which  they  agree 
is,  in  deeming  China  the  “Igrcat  nation,"  and  themselves 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Chinese.  They  consider 
that  persons  who  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
taught  to  read  ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  their  awkward 
characters  must  needs  be  extremely  ignorant;  and  that 
for  such  people  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Bonzes , of  the  Tao-tse,  or  of  the  Christian  missionaries, 
lire  equally  suitable  : and  it  is  only  when  these  latter 
venture  to  speak  publicly  in  derogation  of  the  esta- 
blished customs  of  China,  or  to  do  any  act  tending  to 
disturb  that  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  Confucius 
so  strongly  inculcates,  that  they  are  restrained  by  law. 

Several  imperial  decrees  have  been  issued  at  different 
times  on  tnese  grounds,  and  one  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Kia  King  in  1 805,  which  is  principally  remark- 
able for  the  very  vague  and  confused  manner  in  which 
it  speaks  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  As  to  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  Bonzes,  which  all  the  mandarins 
regard  with  the  utmost  contempt,  it  has  been 
for  ages  protected  by  the  government,  and  is 
the  religion  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Confucius  has  succeeded  as  little  in  reforming  the  He  ws*  nnt 
moral  character  as  the  political  institutions  of  his  * V*x*u*u* 
countrymen.  Some  authors,  and  even  some  English-  K ***** 
men,  have  had  the  inconceivable  folly  to  argue  as  if 
they  thought  that  the  morals  of  a people  would  be  im- 
proved, if  their  governors  had  no  religion  at  all;  and 
in  support  of  this  monstrous  proposition,  Mr.  Gobdom, 
the  translator  of  Tacitus,  gravely  produces  the  instance 
of  China.  4‘  Here,”  says  he,  “ the  mandarins,  who 
are  the  nobles,  wise  men,  and  governors  of  the  coun- 
try, are,  properly  speaking,  of  no  religion  ; but  zealous 
for  the  public  good,  they  make  the  welfare  of  the  slate 
their  principal  care,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
politeucss  and  virtue.”  “ The  empire  of  China  is  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
although  the  individuals  who  govern  it  have  no  other 
rule  of  conduct  than  the  light  of  pure  reason  and 
natural  morality.”  Let  us  see  how  this  picture  is  sub- 
stantiated, in  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  even  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  Jt  does  indeed  appear,  that  Parental 
one  virtue,  certainly  of  no  mean  weight  in  the  scale  of  authority 
morals,  prevails  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant, in  Ch»a*- 
namely,  JiUal  piety ; but,  as  we  have  seen,  even  this 
is  converted,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
empire,  into  the  vice  of  actual  idolatry,  which,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  was  accompanied,  till  about 
a century  ago,  with  human  sacrifices.  This  virtue, 
too,  is  far  from  producing  its  natural  result — parental 
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Biography-  ttfection.  The  father  may,  and  often  doe*,  punish  his 
children  with  a severity  which,  in  its  consequences, 
a.  m.  may  prove  fatal : and  whatever  the  penal  code  says  of 
3454.  the  practice  of  inf  anticide,  wc  know  it  prevails  to  a very 
b7c.  great  extent.  Parents,  too,  have  the  horrid  custom  of 
550,  indicting  sexual  mutilation  on  their  male  children; 
fufcnticidc  sometimes  that  they  may  stand  a better  chance  of  pro- 
motion in  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  that 
they  may  sell  them  as  slaves.  In  a popular  tale,  called 
“ The  Three  Dedicated  Rooms,"  recently  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  by  Mr.  Davis,  we  find  a woman 
offering  to  sell  herself  and  all  her  children , as  slaves  ; 
and  this  is  mentioned  casually,  as  a mere  common  in- 
cident. In  fact,  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents 
seems,  in  China,  to  be  the  great  source  from  which 
Pmtitu*  slavery  is  supplied.  Many  parents,  too,  literally  sell 
'***•  their  daughters  to  prostitution;  and  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  from  this  and  other  causes,  in  the  Chinese 
cities,  is,  and  for  many  centuries  past  has  been,  im- 
mense, as  we  may  see  from  Marco  Polo’s  account  of 
Kin-Sai , where,  he  says,  the  prostitutes  were  in  such 
numbers,  as  be  dares  not  to  report,  although  he  had 
before  mentioned,  that  in  another  city  there  were  no 
less  than  five  and  twenty  thousand.  The  lower  Chinese 
have  even  been  accused  of  being  cannibals  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  extremity  of  famine,  which  not  un- 
frequ t ruly  occurs  among  them,  they  have  eaten  dead 
bodies : but  this  is  not  extraordinary,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  men  whose  poverty  constantly  induces 
them  to  devour  vermin,  and  the  most  disgusting 
food.  From  such  people  generous  feelings  of  humanity 
cannot  be  expected,  and  they  accordingly  see  their 
associates  drowning  or  perishing  from  fatigue,  without 
an  effort  for  their  relief.  Kept  as  these  wretched 
people  are,  through  life,  under  the  perpetual  terror  and 
frequent  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  servile  and  cowardly,  in  the  highest 
degree ; but  these  very  vices  only  render  them  more 
insolent  to  foreigners,  whom  they  think  they  may  safely 
treat  with  contempt ; and  more  disorderly,  when,  by 
the  accidental  weakness  of  the  police,  they  are  em- 
boldened to  break  out  into  sedition. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  artiaans  and  traders,  who  are 
removed  above  want,  and  sometimes  possess  con- 
siderable property,  though  without  any  thing  like  rank 
or  estimation  in  society,  wc  shall  find  the  character  of 
fraud  very  generally  attached  to  them  by  travellers. 
Gluttony,  sensuality,  and  the  indulgence  of  unnatural 
propensities,  are  common  to  the  wealthier  individuals 
of  this  class,  with  the  superior  mandarins : and  on  the 
other  band,  rt  would  seem  that  they  ape  the  latter  in 
that  sort  of  politeness  which  consists  in  a multitude  of 
Mannm,  fatiguing  and  ostentatious  ceremonies.  It  will  per- 
haps be  thought  a remarkable  circumstance,  that 
among  the  Chinese  ceremonies,  the  missionaries  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  minutely  described  a custom 
similar  to  the  modem  European  use  of  visiting-card*  ; 
but  instead  of  a mcTe  card,  the  Chinese  visitor  leaves 
a little  hook  of  about  twelve  pages,  in  which  nothing 
is  written  but  his  name,  with  various  epithets  of  sub- 


missiveness  and  reverence,  toward  the  person  at  whose  (Xnfucra*. 
house  it  is  left. 

It  is  among  the  higher  literati,  the  great  officers,  A.  M_ 
civil  and  military,  who  must  all  have  profoundly  studied  3454. 
the  works  of  Confucius,  that  the  happiest  effect  of  his 
philosophy  is,  if  anywhere,  to  be  found.  Mr.  Gordon, 
wc  have  seen,  asserts  that  they  distinguish  themselves  1 ? 
alike  by  their  politeness  and  their  virtue.  That  their 
politeness  gives  place  entirely  to  selfishness  and  mso-  i^DcsTsad 
lence,  is  abundantly  proved  by  their  conduct  to  the  in» •Mvae. 
ambassadors  who,  in  late  times,  have  been  dispatched 
to  the  court  of  Pekin ; nor  is  this  any  novelty.  When 
the  Emperor  Shang-Tee,  in  1721,  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  by 
banishing  them  both,  the  following  was  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  pope's  legkite,  Slonsignorc  Mezza- 
darba:  4*  The  Ta-Gtn,  or  great  mandarin  I^ec-Pmg- 
SAung,  entering  the  apartment  like  a madman,  and 
seizing  the  legate  by  the  collar,  cried  out  before  the 
whole  company,  that  he  was  a perfidious  wretch  and  a 
traitor,  on  whose  account  he,  the  mandarin,  was  likely 
to  lose  his  own  head ; but  that  he  would  be  revenged 
beforehand  by  murdering  the  legate.  During  this 
disgraceful  scene,  the  domestics  of  the  Ta-Gin  im- 
proved upon  the  violence  of  their  master  by  boxing  the 
ears  of  the  legate’s  principal  attendant,  pulling  him  by 
the  beard,  and  treating  him  with  a hundred  other  in- 
dignities. Monsignore  Mezzabakba,  overcome  with 
fear  and  terror,  was  in  a state  of  agitation  which  would 
have  excited  the  pity  of  any  body  but  a Chinese ; but 
this  only  served  to  excite  the  mockery  of  a mandarin,  Absence  of 
who  jceringly  told  him  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  public 
transported  with  rage,  and  that  he  was  auite  pale  with  virtue, 
anger  against  his  imperial  majesty : nor  had  the  legate 
any  other  mode  of  repelling  tins  inhuman  reproach, 
than  by  descending  to  the  most  humble  protestations 
and  the  most  humiliating  excuses.”  Such  is  their  po- 
liteness! As  to  virtue,  public  or  private,  wc  look  in 
vain  among  the  accounts  of  all  our  travellers  for  any 
proof  of  it  in  a mandarin.  Greater  meanness,  cor- 
ruption, or  injustice,  cannot  well  be  imagined  to  exist 
in  any  class  of  men,  than  these  vaunted  sages  exhibit 
in  their  uniform  conduct.  Nor  will  this  be  thought 
surprising,  when  we  learn  that  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  empire  are  often  conferred  on  persons  who  have 
undergone  the  barbarous  mutilation  before  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  the  Mandhew  Tartars,  who  founded  the 
present  dynasty,  effected  some  reform  in  this  respect : 
they  reduced  the  number  of  these  unhappy  persons  in 
the  palace  from  twelve  thousand  to  about  six  thousand ; 
and  removed  them  in  general  from  the  chief  posts  in 
each  department  of  public  business ; but  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  the  growing  habits  of  sensuality  and 
corruption  at  the  imperial  court  have  since  brought 
back  things  very  nearly  to  their  former  situation.  Such 
monstrous  deviations  from  the  wise  laws  by  which  the 
great  author  of  nature  has  willed  that  mankind  should 
be  governed,  can  never  take  place  without  drawing 
after  them  consequences  equally  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  men,  and  to  the  true  greatness  of  nations. 


LEONIDAS. 


FLOURISHED  ABOUT 

BMcnpiir  Amomo  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  for  indexible  courage  and  exalted 
a.  m.  patriotism,  Leonidas  must  ever  hold  a pre-eminent 
3624.  rank.  His  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  with  that  of 
“ his  faithful  little  band  of  warriors  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
430.  rnopyla,  has  not  only  rendered  the  place  itself  illus- 
trious, but  given  additional  brightness  and  glory  to  the 
name  of  Greek,  and  to  the  age  of  splendid  achieve- 
ment. The  service  rendered  to  his  country  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  crisis  which  seemed  to  demand  it, 
and  the  honourable  failure  and  consequent  destruction 
of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  merits  a 
greater  commendation,  and  has  acquired,  in  fact,  a 
more  lasting  celebrity  than  many  of  the  most  splendid 
successes. 

Anwrtonof  Hie  ancestors  of  Leonidas  were,  according  to  the 

Leonid**.  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Anaxandrides,  Leon,  Eury- 
eratides,  Anaxander,  Eurycrutes,  Polydorus,  Alca- 
menes,  Teleclus,  Archelaus,  Agesilaus,  Doryssus, 
Leobote*,  Echestratu9,  Agis,  Eurysthenes,  Aristode- 
Sius,  Cleodtciis,  HyHus,  and  Hercules  ; and,  although 
eminent  names  may  be  recognized  in  this  enumeration, 
the  single  deed  which  gave  him  at  once  a matchless 
fame  and  a gloomy  sepulchre,  invests  him  with  a 
better  distinction  than  the  most  renowned  ancestry. 
The  same  historian  relates  that  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta  was  accidental ; for  as  he  had  two 
brothers,  both  of  superior  age  to  himself,  Cleomenes 
and  Doricus,  he  had  no  expectation  of  possessing  the 
government.  The  former,  however,  died  without 
leaving  any  male  issue,  and  the  latter  also  ending  his 
days  in  Sicily,  the  crown  devolved  on  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Cleomenes. 

March  of  At  the  period  when  Xerxes  was  marching  against 

Xtri«.  Greece  with  his  countless  myriads,  which  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  oppose  by  any  effectual  resist- 
ance, a fit  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  display 
of  that  heroic  patriotism  which  inflamed  the  bosom  of 
Leonidas.  The  Persian  king  having  halted  at  Therme 
for'  the  purposes  of  obtaining  all  possible  previous  in- 
formation, procuring  guides,  and  refreshing  his  troops, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  proceed  by  Upper  Macedo- 
nia into  Thessaly,  the  fleet  remaining  in  tne  adjoining 
bay  eleven  days  subsequently  to  the  re-commencement 
of  the  march.  No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  the 
Persian  movements  reached  the  assembly  at  Corinth, 
than  the  forces  under  l^onidas  proceeded  to  take  their 
station  at  Thermopylae,  while  the  fleet  was  collected  in 
the  road  of  Artemisinin,  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea,  several 
gallies  being  dispatched  to  watch  the  enemy.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  Delphian  oracle  being  consulted, 
directed  them  to  pray  to  the  winds,  which  might  prove 
powerful  coadjutors  of  the  Greeks;  an  admonition 
which  the  confederates  received  with  great  Lhankful- 
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ness  and  ready  obedience.  Another  response  ordered  Leonid**, 
the  Athenians  to  pray  to  their  son  in  law ; which  re- 
ferret!  to  an  invocation  of  the  north  wind,  because  a.  m. 
Boreas  (probably  a chief  of  that  name  in  Thracia)  had  3524. 
married  a daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Attica.  bTc. 

In  the  meantime,  Xerxes  pressed  on  through  Mace-  480. 
donia  to  Perriimbia,  and  across  Thessaly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thermopyl®.  This  spot  furnished  many  Thermopj- 
farilities  for  a vigorous  defence.  The  ridge  of  ASta,  •** 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  ex- 
tends across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  in 
almost  every  part  of  it  impracticable  for  an  army.  It 
is  pervaded  at  nearly  right  angles  by  another  ridge  of 
a similar  description,  rising  immediately  from  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmug,  and  passing  along  under  the  different 
names  of  Helicon,  Parnassus,  and  Pindus,  through  the 
middle  of  Greece.  On  the  western  side,  consequently, 

Pindus,  yEta,  and  Parnassus,  present  three  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  approach  into  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. Alla  is  the  only  difficulty  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
and  here  only  a single  pass  was  known,  termed,  tke 
gatr,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  meet*  the  sea.  The  Phocians  had  for- 
merly erected  a fortress,  and  stationed  a garrison  there, 
and  had  placed  a wall  across,  where  was  a width  of~ 
fifty,  or  nearly  fifty  feeL  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  also  contrived  to  pour  an  inundation  from  some  hot 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Thermopyl®,  which  signifies 
hot-springs,  was  derived.  To  the  northward  of  this 
pass  the  mountains  closed,  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
single  carriage,  and  to  the  southward  they  ran  into  the 
sea.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  precisely  at  this  spot  a 
very  small  force  might  contend  with  successful  resist- 
ance against  a very  large  one,  and  that  the  project  of 
slopping  the  progress,  if  not  turning  back  the  legions 
of  Xerxes,  though  sufficiently  hazardous,  was  not  an 
entirely  hopeless  or  desperate  undertaking.  This  situ- 
ation possessed  also  the  further  advantage  of  a ready 
communication  with  the  fleet,  which  rode  in  a secure 
haven. 

On  the  north  of  Thermopyl®  is  a plain,  in  one  part 
wide,  and  in  another  very  narrow,  enclosed  by  impas- 
sable mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  Malian  bay.  The  king  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  the  town  of  Trachis,  to  the  southward 
of  which  the  river  Asopus  enters  a cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  forms  the  only  road;  a little  southward,  the 
small  stream  called  Phcenix  meets  the  Asopus,  where 
a single  carriage-way  rendered  this  part  pissahle.  The 
Asopus  discharges  itself  into  the  Malian  bay,  after  en- 
tering a vallev  in  which  stood  the  town  of  Anthela, 
with  the  temple  of  Ceres,  the  temple  of  Amphictyon, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  assem- 
bly. Thermopyl®  was  a little  beyond,  at  about  tho 
distance  of  two  English  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
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Blognphy.  Atopus  and  the  Phasnix.  To  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tains,  Xerxes  commanded  the  country,  while  the 
Greeks  held  the  pass. 

Leonidas  took  with  him  a body  of  300  chosen  men, 
who  were  all  heads  of  families,  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  rendering  their  slate  the  greater,  and  in- 
spiriting them  to  deeds  of  nobler  heroism — thusjudi- 
tiawfor  the  ciously  combining  the  domestic  with  the  patriotic 
conflict  feelings.  To  these  were  added  Theban  troops  to  the 
amount  of  400,  under  the  command  of  Leontiadcs,  son 
of  Eurymachus;  but  they  were  united  in  the  enterpriae 
rather  from  motives  of  policy  than  feelings  of  confi- 
dence, since  they  were  strongly  suspected  of  cherishing 
secret  sentiments  of  hostility  against  the  common 
cause,  being  attached  to  the  Medics.  The  march  of  this 
body  was  hastened  by  the  Spartans,  in  order  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action,  and  pre- 
vent any  pretence  from  delay  forgoing  over  to  the  Medea. 
Id  addition  to  these,  the  troops  of  the  confederate  cities, 
with  those  of  the  Thespians,  and  the  others  already 
enumerated,  amounted  to  only  8,000,  or,  at  most,  t o about 
1 1 ,000  men ; of  which,  4,000  only  were  employed  at 
Thermopylae  against  the  Persian  host;  but  these,  as  one 
of  their  historians  observes,  were  all  resolved,  to  a man, 
to  conquer  or  die.  It  appears  that  the  Carman  festival, 
which  was  celebrated  for  seven  days  at  Spuria,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  protracted  the  advance  of  the  main 
body,  though  they  inteoded  to  follow  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  The  Olympic  games  had  a similar  effect 
in  detaining  others  of  the  allies  who  were  not  antici- 
pating any  immediate  engagement  at  Thermopylae. 

The  Persian  monarch  had  made  an  erroneous  calcu- 
lation of  the  effect  of  his  preparations,  and  the  hitherto 
irresistible  progress  of  his  army.  He  vainly  imagined 
that  the  Greeks  would  Bee  at  the  first  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, without  even  an  attempt  at  self-defence  ; but 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  the  passes 
guarded  to  stop  his  irruption,  and  defy  his  power.  He 
had  indeed  been  forewarned  of  the  probability  of  such 
a measure,  but  he  despised  the  thought  as  ridiculously 
romantic,  believing  firmly  in  his  own  invincibility. 
The  Greeks  were  indeed  at  first  seised  with  terror,  and 
not  only  consulted  about  a retreat,  but  would  most 
likely  have  accomplished  it,  but  for  the  skill  of  their 
general.  The  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  return 
and  guard  the  isthmus,  which  was,  however,  resolutely 
opposed  bv  the  Pltocians  and  Locrians,  whom  Leoni- 
das prevailed  upon  to  continue  at  the  post  of  honour 
and  of  danger ; at  the  same  time,  adopting  the  very 
proper  precaution  of  dispatching  messengers  to  the 
different  states  to  procure  necessary  supplies. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Persian  king  sent  a horseman 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  ad- 
vice of  their  movements.  Those  who  were  stationed 
within  the  intrenchment*  he  was  unable  to  discover, 
but  he  brought  a report  of  those  who  were  on  the  out- 
side. These  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  some  of  whom 
were  performing  gymnastic  exercises,  while  others  were 
engaged  in  combing  their  hair,  which  was  explained  to 
him  by  Demaratu*  as  their  ordinary  practice,  previous 
to  their  undertaking  any  dangerous  enterprise.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  it  as  a saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  long 
hair  added  grace  to  handsome  men,  ana  made  those 
who  were  ugly  more  terrific.  This  is  well  alluded 
to  in  the  poem  of  Leonidas  by  Glover. 


r.spocta- 
tiona  of 
Xerxes. 


By  dunce 

The  Spar  lint  then  com  poted  th'  external  guard  ; 

They  io  a martial  cacrcitc  employed. 

Heed  not  the  monarch  and  his  candy  train. 

But  puitc  the  tpear  protended  u iu  fight. 

Or  lift  their  adverse  shields  in  single  *tmY, 

Or,  looping  forward,  rush,  retreat,  and  wheel 
In  rank*  unbroken,  and  with  equal  feet : 

While  otbert  calm  beneath  tbeir  pntiub'd  helms 
Draw  down  their  hair,  whose  length  of  sable  curia 
O’ertpread  their  necks  with  terror. 

Xerxes  is  said  to  have  waited  four  days,  after  having 
thus  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Greeks,  in  thecon- 
fident  expectation  of  their  availing  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity u>  make  good  their  retreat.  He  could  not  enter- 
tain a moment’s  doubt,  but  that  his  tremendous  arma- 
ment would  induce  them  to  disperse  at  once,  and  leave 
him  an  undisputed  eutrance.  I u this  interv  al,  he.  adopted 
every  expedient  to  gain  over  Leonidas  (Plut.  iu  Lacon.  tJK!^, 
Apoph.),  giving  him  the  most  magnificent  promises, 
especially  urging  his  desertion  by  assurances  that  he 
should  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  with  what  scorn  aud  abhorrence  such 
proposals  would  be  received  by  Urn  unsullied  patriotism 
and  devoted  zeal  of  such  a person  as  Leonidas.  He 
was  afterwards  commanded  by  a herald  in  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  to  come  and  deliver  up  his  arms,  to  which  the 
laconic  general  replied,  'Avriypati*,  fioAvy  Aa/Sr,  “ Come 
and  take  them,"  which  left  no  hope  to  the  invader 
fn>m  the  arts  of  negociation.  Herodotus  says,  that 
ou  the  fifth  day  of  the  Persian’s  merciful  inactivity, 
observing  that  the  Greeks  continued  on  their  post, 
merely,  as  he  imagined,  from  imprudent  rashness,  he 
became  much  exasperated,  and  ordered  a detachment 
of  Medes  and  Cissians  to  go  and  bring  them  all  alive 
into  his  presence.  This  command,  however,  was  more 
easily  given  than  executed.  The  attack  was  made, 
but  to  the  disgrace  of  the  assailants,  who  lost  a con- 
siderable number  of  men.  A reinforcement  was  scut, 
but  without  producing  the  effect;  and  it  became  evident, 
observes  the  historian,  on  muAAoI  pi*  iiyOpuvot  iviv, 
oAiyot  ii  &yipi c*  that  “ Xerxes  had  indeed  many  men, 
but  few  toldurt."  The  Persian  troops,  which  had  ob- 
tained the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  “ immortal 
band,"  under  the  command  of  Hydarnes,  were  next  Hydanies. 
ordered  to  the  assault,  aud  a certain  and  easy  victory 
was  confidently  expected:  but  their  success  was  no 
better  than  that  of  their  predecessors  ; their  superior 
numbers,  as  the  Greek  historian  candidly  admits,  being 
of  little  or  no  advantage,  on  account  of  the  confined 
extent  of  the  field  of  action,  and  the  shortness  of  their 
spears,  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  enemies. 

Their  conduct  was  highly  spirited,  though  their  efforts 
were  unsuccessful;  for,'  after  making  every  kind  of 
attack  they  coukl  devise,  they  were  compelled,  at  length, 
however  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  A 
few  only  of  the  Spartans  fell,  while  the  loss  of  the  Per- 
sians was  prodigious.  The  conflict  was  renewed  the 
next  day,  with  fresh  troops  on  the  part  of  the  invading 
enemy,  who  jjuluiged  the  hope  that  weariness  and 
wounds  would  have  disabled  the  defenders  of  Thermo- 
pylae from  any  vigorous  resistance,  but  the  disappoint- 
ed tyrant  and  his  minions  were  obliged  again  to  with- 
draw from  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  patriotic 
Spartans  and  their  immortal  leader. 

Amidst  the  perplexities  that  now  encompassed  the 
Persian  monarch-— thus  checked,  and  some  ol  his  cho- 
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Biocrajiiiy.  sen  troop*  disgraced  by  the  moral  force  of  an  insig- 
* nificant  lew.— treachery  came  to  his  relief  in  the  per- 

son of  F.phialtcs,  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a Melian,  who 
was  influenced  by  the  hope  of  a great  recompence,  to 
point  out  a path  over  the  mountain  leading  directly  to 
Thermopylae.  It  was  a circuitous  and  difficult  route, 
bnt  had  been  used  by  the  Thessalians  on  some  occa- 
sions when  they  invaded  Phocis  for  plunder : and 
though  afterwards  neglected,  was  well  known  by  the 
Phocians,  whom  Leonidas  had  appointed  to  defend  it. 
It  commenced  at  the  cleft  in  the  rock  where*  the  river 
Asopus  eutered  ; whence  it  was  found  winding  up  the 
hill  called  Anopica,  and  proceeding  along  the  ridge 
between  ;Eta,on  one  side  the  Trachinian  rock  ; on  the 
other,  it  descended  to  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  Locris. 
By  adopting  this  course,  the  Persians  were  likely  to 
obtain  an  access  to  the  opposing  and  hitherto  resist- 
less force,  which  they  might  with  probability  calculate 
upon  as  insuring  the  victory  to  their  innumerable  hosts. 
These  were  most  welcome  tidings,  and  were  no  sooner 
heard  than  acted  upon  by  the  generals  of  Xerxes. 
The  enterprise  being  committed  to  Hydarnes,  he  march- 
ed, under  the  cover  of  evening,  with  a strong  detach- 
ment, and  by  day-break  attained  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  Anopsca,  where  the  Phocian  guard 
was  placed,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  men,  but  from 
whom  the  Persian  troops  were  screened  by  the  oaks 
which  everywhere  covered  it.  The  modem  war- 
rior will  with  justice  accuse  them  of  the  want  of  neces- 
sary vigilance,  in  the  employment  of  sentries  and 
scouts,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  when  thev  had  vo- 
lunteered their  services  to  guard  this  pass,  which  was 
the  only  practicable  method  of  taking  them  by  sur- 
prise : they  can  never  be  extricated  from  the  charge  of 
a folly  amounting  to  madness.  So  it  was,  however, 
that  they  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach 
of  their  enemies  by  the  sound  of  their  feet  on  the  fallen 
leaves;  the  air,  fortunately,  being  at  the  time 
extremely  tranquil.  Instantly  the  Phocians  fiew  to 
arms,  which. at  first  checked  the  eager  haste  of  the 
Persians,  who  had  not  expected  that  any  measures  had 
been  taken  to  defend  this  narrow  passage  ; but  finding 
from  the  treacherous  F.phialtcs,  that  they  were  not 
Lacedaemonians,  Hydarnes  soon  recovered  his  panic, 
and  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  Hie  Plio- 
cians  retreated  up  the  mountain  to  a more  elevated 
spot,  thinking,  by  this  means,  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  their  assailants  ; but  availing  himself  of  this 
indiscreet  movement,  dictated  also.probablv,  by  sudden 
fear,  Hydarnes  marehed  onwards,  and  descended  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain  without  opposition. 

it  seems  that  information  had  been  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  straits,  of  the  detach- 
ment which  had  been  sent  from  the  Persian  commander 
to  traverse  the  mountains.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
one  Tyrastiades,  of  Cyme,  a man  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity, who  went  by  night,  and  forewarned  Icnnidas  of 
the  treaehery  which  had  been  practised  ; and  early  in 
the  morning  the  scouts  conveyed  the  unwelcome  news 
that  the  eneinv  had  passed  the  Phocian  guard,  and 
were  descending  towards  the  plain.  A council  of  the 
Grecian  generals  was  immediately  summoned,  who 
were  greatly  divided  in  opinion:  some  urging  resist- 
ance, others  retreat.  Their  conduct  was  as  divided  as 
their  councils;  and  in  this,  moment  of  extreme  exigency, 
Leonidas  saw  himself  abandoned  by  great  multitudes, 


who  hastened  to  their  respective  homes.  Herodotns  Leonidas, 
stares,  indeed,  that  it  was  reported  that  those  who  with- 

drew,  did  so  not  from  their  sense  of  danger,  or  from 
any  unpatriotic  motives,  hut  at  the  express  desire  of  do£4. 
I^onhlas  himself,  who  wished  to  save  their  lives.  b.  c* 
Conceiving  himself  and  his  Spartan  troops,  that  he  480. 
could  not  retreat  with  honour,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  he  resolved  to  remain.  The  historian,  however, 
expresses  what  is  indeed  a very  probable*  opinion,  that 
Leonidas  was  not  so  much  prompted  to  give  the  permis- 
sion to  retire  from  his  own  convictions,  as  from  observing 
the  dispositions  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  averse  to  the 
terrible  encounter  that  awaited  them.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  influenced  by  an  oracular  derision  which 
was  fresh  in  his  memory,  by  which  the  Spurtans  were 
informed  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  when  they 
made  an  application,  as  usual,  to  their  divinity,  that 
either  their  king  must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by 
the  barbarians.  The  hexameter  verse*,  containing  the 
response,  have  been  thus  rendered : 

To  van  who  rlwHI  in  Sp.»rtn**  ample  wall*. 

He  hold,  » din*  aJtrm*tive  befoU  ? 

Your  glorious  city  most  in  rains  lie. 

Or,  vLun  by  Pcraian  anas,  « king  must  die ; 

A kii>K  descended  from  Herculean  blood  ; 

For,  lo } he  cornea,  and  cannot  In*  withstood ; 

Nor  boW»,  nor  liuna  , can  dispute  (hr  fidd, 

Ti»  Jove  * own  force,  and  thin  or  that  mutt  yield. 

Glover  has  accordingly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero 
the  following  exclamation,  on  hearing  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  through  the  treachery  of 
his  professed  adherents : 

I non  behold  the  oracle  fulfill'd— 

Then  art  thou  near,  thou  glorious  sacred  hour. 

Which  thall  my  country'*  liberty  tecurc  ? 

Thrice  luul,  thou  Hilcom  period  : the*  the  tongue* 

Of  rirtur,  fame,  and  frerdom  fhali  proclaim, 

Shall  celebrate  in  age*  yet  unborn. 

* The  Thespians  were  the  only  body  of  the  Grecian 
confederates  that  willingly  remained  with  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  in  this  extremity  ; the  Thebans,  in- 
deed, were  with  him,  hut  Herodotus  affirms,  though 
Plutarch  is  indignant  at  his  representation,  that  they 
were  detained  very  reluctantly,  and  as  hostages.  The 
Thespians,  under  Demophilus,  emulated  the  zeal  of 
their  brethren  in  the  cause,  exhibited  an  equal  cou- 
rage, and  perished  in  the  same  glorious  conflict.  The 
little  band  of  heroes  waB  soon  inevitably  summoned, 
und  prepared,  with  undaunted  fortitude,  to  choose  the 
spot  on  which  their  lives  should  be  offered  up  by  the 
Persian  sword,  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Tins  being 
arranged,  the  tragedy  began. 

At  sun-rise,  according  to  the  Persian  habit,  Xerxes  Attack  of 
offered  up  a solemn  libation,  and  then  dismissed  the 
troops  to  await  orders.  About  fhe  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon, he  set  forth  from  his  camp,  and  calculating  that 
Hydarnes,  with  his  detachment,  might  now  probably 
have  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  he  commanded 
an  attack  to  lie  made  in  front.  Anxious  to  do  all  the 
execution  upon  their  enemies  possible,  and  prompted 
by  desperation,  Leonidas  advanced  much  further  from 
the  intrenchments  than  he  had  done  in  any  preceding 
contest,  judging  that  in  a wider  space  he  should  have 
a superior  opportunity  of  avenging  the  enemy.  Multi- 
tudes fell  a1*  thev  were  whipped  on  to  the  encounter, 
by  officers  stationed  for  the  purpose  in  their  rear, 
many  perished  in  the  sea,  and  many  others  were  trod- 
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Dfognphy.  den  under  foot  by  their  own  troops.  Aware  that 
s-^’v  destruction  was  at  hand,  from  those  who  had  made  the 

^ circuit  of  the  mountains,  but  were  not  at  first  arrived, 

3.^4.  ihe  Greeks  exerted  thcmselvee  to  the  utmost,  and 
m.  c.  performed  prodigies  of  valour ; and  when  their  spears 
480.  were  broken,  they  had  instant  recourse  to  their  swords. 
The  l.uredir-moiuau  soldiers  wore  a red  uniform,  which 
Suidas  says,  was  adopted  that  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
might  be  the  less  conspicuous. 

***"  But  what  could  mortal  prowess  accomplish  against 
0141  J the  numberless  foe  ? Leonidas  himself  fell  early  in 
the  engagement,  but  not  before  he  had  had  the  op- 
portunity of  signalizing  himself  by  extraordinary  ef- 
forts ; and  with  him  many  Spartans  of  distinction  met 
their  fate.  The  battle,  nevertheless,  continued,  and  with 
equal  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  till  Hydarnes 
presented  himself  in  the  rear  with  his  detachment, 
when  they  retreated  to  the  wall.  At  this  juncture, 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  Thebans  soficited  mercy  of 
their  conquerors ; but  many  were,  killed  in  the  very 
act  of  surrendering,  while  the  remainder  were  made 
prisoners.  The  surviving  Laccduemonians  and  Thes- 
pians gained  a rising  ground,  which  afforded  them  the 
means  of  some  further  temporary  resistance,  till  they 
were  slain  to  a man.  Herodotus  states,  that  such  of 
them  as  had  no  swords  left,  exerted  themselves  with 
their  hand*  and  their  teeth ; upon  which  Longinus  ex- 
claims, 44  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hvuerbolc  ? 
What  probability  is  there  that  men  should  defend 
themselves  with  their  hands  and  teeth  against  armed 
troops  ? This,  nevertheless,  is  not  incredible,  for  the 
thing  does  not  appear  to  be  sought  out  for  an  hyper- 
bole, but  the  hyperbole  seems  to  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject/' This  mode  of  fightiug,  however,  remarks  Mr. 
Beloe,  was  common  amongst  the  Lacedremoninns. 
When  they  had  no  arms  they  availed  themselves  of 
their  nails  and  teeth : Cicero  had  been  a witness  of 
this,  vid.  Tusc.  Quest.  1.  v.  c.  27.  Thpre  is  another 
instance  of  a similar  kiud  in  the  Nutnidian  soldier,  at 
the  battle  of  Canme,  who  was  found  in  the  field  expir- 
ing under  the  dead  body  of  a Roman,  whose  head  he 
was  tearing  with  his  teeth,  being  unable  to  make  use 
of  his  hands.  Livy  xxvii.  51. 

The  account  which  Plutarch  has  given  may  he  con- 
sidered as  fictitious,  and  resulting  solely  from  the  na- 
tural propensity  which  most  men  feel  to  cmln-Hislt 
with  extraordinary  circumstances  the  names  of  illus- 
trious individuals,  especially  in  critical  conjunctures. 
It  is  this — that  Leonidas,  after  receiving  a multitude  of 
wounds,  got  up  to  Xerxes  himself,  aud  snatched  the 
crown  from  his  head.  lie  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt ; 
and  Xerxes,  causing  his  body  to  be  opened,  found  his 
heart  hairy.  Such,  he  adds,  is  the  account  of  Aristides, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Persian  history.  The  other 
part  of  his  statement  savours  less  of  exaggeration,  and 
is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  admitted  as  at  least 
not  improbable.  The  barbarians  fell  upon  them  whilst 
they  were  at  dinner;  upon  which  U-onida*  desired 
them  to  cat  heartily,  for  they  were  to  sup  with  Pluto. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes  perished  while  they 
were  contending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas.  In  this 
point  of  severe  contest,  the  superior  valour  of  the 
Greeks  enabled  them  to  repel  the  Persians  no  fewer 
than  four  times,  till  the  party  in  their  rear  approached 
under  the  guidance  of  the  traitorous  Ephialies. 

Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a somewhat  different  repre- 


sentation of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Thermopyl®.  As  Leonidas, 
soon,  he  says,  as  Leonidas  found  that  he  was  circum- 
vented,  he  availed  himself  of  the  approach  of  night  to  a.  m. 
make  a bold  attempt  upon  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  which,  3524. 
however,  the  king  had  abandoned  on  the  first  alarm.  The  bTc. 
Greeks  advanced  in  search  of  him  from  lent  to  tent,  4#Q. 
marking  their  track  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  whom 
they  slew.  In  the  morning,  the  Persians  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  insignificant  number  of  their  enemies, 
and  closing  upon  them  on  three  sides,  still  not  daring 
to  attack  them  in  front,  they  soon  slew  them  with  their 
spears.  In  the  poem  before  cited,  Glover  follows  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  differs  from  the 
ancient  historians,  in  representing  the  chief  hero  as 
perishing  last — adhering  less  to  historic  accuracy,  than 
to  poetic  effect. 

-■  ■ ■ - The  Spirt  jib  king 

Now  stand*  alone,  la  heaps  hn  slaughter'd  friends 
All  stretch'd  around  biin  lie.  The  distant  foe* 

Shower  on  his  head  innumerable  darts; 

From  various  sluices  gush  the  vital  floods ; 

They  stain  his  fainting  limbs,  nor  yet  with  pain 
His  brow  is  dosided  ; but  those  beauteous  wounds 
Thr  sacred  pledge*  of  his  own  renown 
And  Spartu’l  safety,  in  aerciicat  joy 
His  closing  eye  eon  templates.  Fame  can  twine 
No  brighter  laurels  round  hi*  glorious  bead  ; 

His  virtue  more  to  labour  fate  forbids. 

And  Uyt  him  now  in  honourable  rest. 

To  seal  bis  country’s  liberty  by  death. 

Two  trilling  anecdotes  of  Leonidas  are  related  by 
Plutarch,  for  which,  amongst  other  omissions,  he  loudly 
censures  Herodotus.  When  his  wife  look  leave  of  him, 
she  asked  what  commands  he  had  for  her.  “ Marry 
a good  man,"  said  he,  in  reply,  44  and  bring  him  good 
children."  Desirous  of  saving  two  of  his  relations 
who  accompanied  him  to  Thermopylae,  he  pretended 
to  give  them  messages  to  the  senate  of  Sparta.  44  I 
followed  you/  says  one  of  them,  44  to  fight,  not  as  a 
messenger."  “ What  you  enjoin,”  said  the  other, 41  is 
the  business  of  a messenger ; and  immediately,  taking 
up  his  shield,  placed  himself  in  his  rank. 

The  names  of  all  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  whose  Dieneces. 
extraordinary  self-sacrifice  at  thestraits  of  Therraopylee 
is  so  celebrated,  were  upon  record  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and,  as  he  expressly  asserts,  well  known  to 
him.  Dieneces  is  distinguished  above  the  rest,  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  Previous  to  the  engagement, 
a Trachinian  having  remarked  that  Ute  barbarians 
would  send  forth  such  a shower  of  arrows,  that  their 
multitude  would  obscure  the  sun  itself;  he  replied 
with  the  utmost  heroism,  and  with  no  contemptible 
degree  of  wit,  44  Our  Trachiuiau  friend  promises  us 
great  advantages;  if  the  Med  os  obscure  the  suns 
light,  we  shall  fight  them  in  the  shade,  and  be  pro- 
tected from  the  heat" 

Alpheus  and  Moron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsi-  AJpbco», 
phantus,  are  next  commemorated  ; and,  as  most  cou-  *c- 
spicuous  Among  the  Thespians,  Dithyrambus,  the  son 
of  Harmatidas. 

Two  of  the  illustrious  band  of  Spartans  survived  the  ArUiode- 
destructive  battle — Aristodcmus  and  Pantiles.  The 
former  had  the  general’s  permission  to  remain  at  Ai-  “ “* 

penus,  on  account  of  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ; or,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was  dispatched 
from  the  army  on  some  business,  and  might,  it  is  said, 
have  joined  the  battle,  had  he  not  lingered  on  his  em- 
bassy. Id  consequence,  he  was  brauded  with  infamy 
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Biography.  on  hi*  return : no  one  would  speak  to  him,  or  supply 
him  with  fuel,  an«l  he  acquired  the  odious  epithet  of 
a.  m.  o rpttrac,  “ the  trembler;"  but  from  this  disgrace  he 
3524.  redeemed  hi*  character  subsequently,  at  the  battle  of 
B r.  Plattea.  Pantile*  having  been  sent  into  Thessaly  on 

4&0.  some  business,  felt  so  strongly  what  he  deemed  the 

disgrace  of  being  absent,  that  on  his  return  to  Sparta, 
be  committed  suicide.  Another  soldier,  named  Eury- 
tns,  is  celebrated  for  having  hastened  to  share  in 
the  glories  and  the  destruction  of  the  day,  not- 
withstanding the  similar  permission  with  that  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  remain  at  Alpenus  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  which  he  had  received  from  his  royal  general- 
in-chief. 

Monument*  The  year  after  the  extraordinary  action  of  Thertno- 
toUvoilfttn.  pylw,  the  Ainphictyonic  assembly  undertook  the  care 
of  erecting  monuments  to  the  slain.  Two  structures 
of  marble  were,  in  consequence,  reared,  to  denote  the 
place  of  the  conflict,  with  inscriptions  which  long  re- 
mained. One  was  in  honour  of  the  Peloponnesians  in 
general,  without  particularly  mentioning  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  defended  the  pass ; the  other  related 
solely  to  the  latter,  and  their  heroic  leader  and  king. 


They  were  in  verse,  according  to  the  usual  practice  on  Lconidm. 
such  occasions.  The  former  imports  that  “ here  four 
thousand  men  from  Peloponnesus,  fought  with  three  a.  m. 
millions;**  the  latter  is  as  follows  ; 3524. 

flT/  iyyiXii*  Axubufxenuf  *t*  nil  * Q.  C, 

KtUudx,  rtS<  t 4$t). 

It  is  thus  translated  by  Cicero,  in  the  Tusculan  ques- 
tions, who  ascribes  it  to  Simonides  : 

Die,  lKwpes,  Sparts  no*  tc  hie  rlditae  j*ceute», 

Dura  Miiclia  pat/ias  legitius  ob*c>jainrjr. 

Or,  in  English, 

Go.  ■tranter,  end  to  Ust’ning  Spartans  loll, 

That  here,  obctiicul  to  their  Uwi,  *c  tclL 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a lion  of  stone,  which  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  His  bones  were,  about 
forty  years  afterwards,  at  the  victory  of  Platsea,  con- 
veyed back  to  Sparta  by  Pausanias,  who  reared  a 
magnificent  monument  to  nis  memory,  near  the  theatre. 

Every  year,  a funeral  oration  was  pronounced  in  that 
place,  to  the  honour  of  the  fallen  heroes,  and  games 
were  celebrated,  in  which  Spartans  were  exclusively 
permitted  to  participate. 
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FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.  N.  3525,  B.  C.  479. 
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Biography.  Pausakias  was  by  birth  a Lacedaemonian,  and  at- 
Uined  to  the  highest  honours  which  his  country  could 
bestow  upon  him,  being  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  confederate  Greeks,  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
second  Persian  invasion ; lineally  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Spartu,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  regent  of 
Lacedfemon  for  his  cousin  Pleistarckus,  son  of  Leoni- 
des, who  was  yet  a minor,  at  the  time  his  countrymen 
ordered  him  to  oppose  Mardonius,  the  Persian  com- 
mander. Previous  to  the  departure  of  Pausanias  from 
Sparta  to  oppose  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians appeared  too  little  inclined  to  afford  an  active 
co-operation  with  the  Grecian  states,  in  support  of  their 
common  interests;  but  they  were,  at  length,  brought  to 
resolve  upon  more  decisive  measures,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Athenian  ambassadors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  reproaches  of  their  own  allies  on 
the  other : and  immediately  after  this  fortunate  change, 
the  lacedeemonian  senate  dispatched  Pausanias  with 
five  thousand  Spartans,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
who  were  regarded  as  their  light  troops,  to  join  the 
confederacy.  This  increased  the  number  of  the  forces 
MmtIm**  to  forty  thousand  men.  Pausanias  marched  secretly 
hum  Spur  in.  out  of  Sparta  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  early  in  the 
ensuing  morning  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  Arcadia. 
This  procedure  both  surprised  and  disconcerted  the 
people  of  Argos,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had 
undertaken  to  intercept  any  Lacedaemonian  forces  that 
might  attempt  to  leave  Laconia.  The  Argives  were, 
however,  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  Persian  interest, 
that  they  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  Mar- 
donius,  to  communicate  tlie  intelligence  of  Pausanias, 
with  his  Lacedirraonian  troops,  having  advanced  into 
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Arcadia.  No  sooner  had  the  Persian  general  received  PwmmiIm. 
this  information,  than  he  retreated  with  the  utmost  ^ ' 

precipitation  from  Attica,  and  retired  into  Boeotia, 
which  being  an  open  country,  was  much  better  adapted 
to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry,  and  moreover  had  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  to  his  numerous  magazines 
at  Thebe*.  Having  fixed  his  camp  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Asopus,  he  extended  it  from  the  Theban  town 
of  Erythrse,  toward  Hysiaa,  on  the  confines  of  the  Pla- 
tuean  territory.  Pausanias,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
his  march  towards  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  where, 
upon  his  arrival,  be  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federate forces  of  Peloponnesus.  U pon  this  expedition, 
he  was  attended  by  Tisamenus,  a native  of  Elis,  in  the 
quality  of  prophet,  or  soothsayer,  an  office  in  high  es- 
timation. On  consulting  this  soothsayer,  after  the 
performance  of  sacrifices,  it  was  found  mat  the  omens 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  present  enterprise. 

Pausanias  next  advanced  upon  Eleusis,  at  which  Arf?«nc«»  n> 

}>lace  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  Llcu»it. 
orces,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  that  high  and  honourable  office  by  a spe- 
cial decree  of  the  people.  Sacrifices  were  again 
resorted  to,  and  the  augurs  again  returned  favourable 
responses.  The  combined  army  of  the  Greeks  now 
marched  into  Boeotia,  and  took  a position  at  the  foot  Position  iu 
of  Mount  Cithmron,  directly  opposite  to  the  Per- 
sian  camp;  the  river  Asopus  dividing  the  two  hostile 
armies.  The  Persian  general,  Mardonius,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  strength  of  the  position  which  his 
opponent  had  assumed,  attempted,  bnt  in  vain,  to 
seuuce  him  from  his  ground,  into  the  open  country, 
where  his  cavalry  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  ad- 
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Biography,  vantage.  Finding  that  the  skilful  Sp&Ttan  could  not 
be  induced  to  relinquish  his  position,  which,  at  the 
same  Urae,  it  was  impossible  to  force  in  front,  he  im- 
* ° 'J'  mediately  ordered  Masistius,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
!*•  c.  to  employ  his  cavalry  in  annoying  and  harassing  the 
479.  Grecians.  The  Persian  cavalry,  like  those  ofFarthia, 
Couiettttith  made  use  of  a variety  of  missile  weapons,  such  as 
Masbtiu*  darts  and  arrows  ; and  after  having  discharged  them 
nt  the  enemy,  they  were  accustomed  to  retreat  with 
die  utmost  precipitation-  Their  general  plau  was  to 
charge  in  small  bodies  in  succession;  and  although 
they  were  extremely  impetuous  a!  the  onset  of  the 
contest,  as  soon  as  they  met  with  a firm  resistance, 
they  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  made  good  their 
retreat.  With  light  cavalry  of  this  description,  Ma- 
sistius  repeatedly  charged  the  Megoneans,  who  were 
posted  in  that  purl  of  the  Grecian  hue  which  was  most 
exposed  to  such  assaults.  The  Mi^arsans  were  so 
harassed  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  troops,  conti- 
nually supported  by  reinforcements,  that  although  they 
maintained  their  station  with  unyielding  heroism,  they 
sent  messengers  to  inform  Pausamas  of  their  being 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  ahutuionmg  their  post, 
unless  he  marched  quickly  to  their  relief.  This  in- 
duced an  immediate  call  of  a council  of  his  generals, 
t for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  best  means 

of  opposing  an  effectual  r.  sistance  to  die  harassing 
and  desultory  charges  of  the  Persian  horse.  In  this 
consultation  lie  frankly  confessed  his  own  inability  to 
devise  any  plan,  and  expressed  his  reluctance  to  give 
orders  respecting  a military  service  which  was  to  him 
so  perfeedy  novel.  In  this  distressing  and  critical 
moment,  Aristides  and  the  Athenians  offered  their 
services;  nor  could  there  be  an  instant  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  co-operation  of  an  officer  who  had  served 
at  tlic  battle  of  Marathon,  under  the  illustrious  Mil- 
tiadcs.  Aristides  selected  upon  this  occasion  a soldier 
of  the  uame  of  Olympiodorus,  and  placed  under  his 
command  a chosen  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry, 
judiciously  intermingled  with  a number  of  javelin-men 
and  archers.  Olympiodorus  immediately  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  Megarocans,  and  effectually  checked 
the  advance  of  tin*  enemy.  Masistius  enraged  at  this 
unexpected  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, impetuously  charged  their  heavy-armed  infautrv; 
but  at  the  very  onset,  an  arrow  wounded  his  horse,  and 
lie  fell  to  the  ground,  in  which  deplorable  condition 
lie  was  slain  by  the  javelin  of  an  Athenian  soldier. 
The  weapon,  in  spite  of  his  vizor,  pierced  his  eye-ball, 
and  penetrated  the  brain.  The  Persian  horse  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  recover  the  body  of  their 
general,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
was  second  in  command  to  M&rdooius,  and  was  very 
generally  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  soldiery. 
The  Greeks  haffied  their  enemies  in  every  attempt, 
which  obliged  the  Persian  cavalry  to  retire  slowly  and 
reluctantly  to  their  camp. 

tircek*  After  the  death  of  Masistius,  the  Greeks  removed 

"iTi'r  V* C r *i"  if  cun'('  tlv:  ptvs  nt  advantageous  position, 

l>«»  iqo.  consequence  of  experiencing  a scarcity  of  water, 

which  was  occasioned  by  the  numerous  Persian  horse 
scouring  the  bank*  of  the  river  Aaopus  ; and  they  took 
up  a post  near  the  fountain  of  Gargaphin,  which  lies 
withiu  the  confines  of  the  Plotman  territory. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  conveyed  to  Murdouius 
that  the  Greeks  hud  changed  their  position,  than  he 


struck  his  own  tents,  put  his  troops  into  motion,  and 
pitched  his  cutup  directly  opposite  to  theirs,  still  keep- 
mg  the  Asopus  m front  of  bis  army.  Cornelius  Nepua,  a.  m. 
in  his  Life  of  Aristides,  statestnat  at  this  time  the  35*2.5. 
Persian  forces  amounted  to  two  huudred  thousaud  bTc. 
infantry,  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  all  of  them  479. 
picked  troops:  but  Herodotus,  iu  his  enumeration  of 
the  force  under  .Murdouius,  states  the  numl>ers  at  full 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom  fifty  thousand 
at  least  were  Greeks,  principally  Macedonians,  and  a few 
Phociaus.  The  Grecian  army  was,  at  this  juucture,  no 
less  conspicuous  for  its  valour  and  discipline,  than  re- 
spectable for  its  iiumlicrs.  Their  forces,  according  to 
Herodotus,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  It  would,  however, 
appear  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject, 
that  they  had  no  cavalry — a deficiency  which  was  most 
probably  remedied  by  their  light-armed  infantry,  among 
whom  was  judiciously  mingled  a considerable  uuiuber 
of  archers  and  dart-nu  n,  w ho  were  able  to  encounter 
the  Persian  cavalry,  and  defeat  it,  as  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  Athenian  troops  of  that  de- 
scription were  fully  competent  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
the  Asiatic  horse  under  Masistius. 

The  Greeks,  during  their  last  encampment,  mar- 
shalled their  army  in  the  following  manner: — Five 
thousand  Spartans  held  the  post  of  honour,  which  was 
the  first  place  on  the  right,  attended  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots  : then  five  thousand  Lacedaemonians, 
attended  by  five  thousand  light-armed  Helots.  Next 
iu  order  were  the  Tegcens,  about  fifteen  hundred 
strong;  then  five  thousand  Corinthians,  three  hundred 
Potidtcftns,  six  hundred  Arcadians  from  Orchomency, 
three  thousand  from  Sicyon,  eight  hundred  Epidau- 
rians,  one  thousand  inhabitants  of  Trirgene,  two  hun- 
dred Lepuats,  four  hundred  Mycenreans  and  Tiryn- 
thiaus,  one  thousand  Pbliasians,  three  hundred  ller- 
tnionians,  six  hundred  Erctrians,  four  hundred  Chalci- 
dians,  five  hundred  AmbracioU,  eight  hundred  Lcu- 
cadians,  two  hundred  Puleaus,  five  hundred  Eginetans, 
three  thousand  Megarceans,  six  hundred  Plata-ans,  and 
lastly  eight  thousand  native  Athenians,  who  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  considered 
the  second  post  of  honour.  These  forces  were  all 
heavy-armed  foot,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  Every 
Spartan,  however,  being  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
every  Lacediemouian  by  one,  and  every  other  Greek  by 
a light-armed  slave,  the  light-armed  infantry  amounted 
to  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred ; to  which  number 
may  be  added  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  who  were 
not  armed  in  the  regular  manner. 

After  the  Persian  army  had  taken  up  its  position  in  lnarti«ity  Df 
front  of  the  Grecian  encampment,  Mardonius  kept  his  Msrdoolos. 
troops  in  a slate  of  almost  perfect  inaction  for  eight 
days.  The  Persian  general  availed  himself  of  Uiis 
interval  to  get  acquainted  with  the  narrow  passes  of 
Mount  Citlm  ron,  through  which  the  Grecian  army  was 
constantly  furnished  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. On  one  occasion,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  march  of  u convoy  with  supplies  for  the  Grecian 
camp,  he  dispatched  a stiong  body  of  cavalry  to 
intercept  them.  The  Persian  horse  falling  iu  with  the 
convoy  at  the  point  where  the  defile  terminates  in  the 
plain,  killed  both  men  and  cattle,  and  immediately 
retreated  upon  their  own  army,  * 
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BtograiAjr.  Wearied  at  length  with  a state  of  inactivity , and  per- 
reiving  that  the  Greeks  were  pertinaciously  resolved 

A*  *•  not,  to  relinquish  their  present  advantageous  position 
35J2^>.  i,..  , , th  , | Mardonius,  aft  ■ 

|u  c.  adopted  the  dftennination  to 

479.  give  battle:  and  first  taking  the  precaution  of  summon- 
ing the  principal  Grecian  officers  of  his  army,  he  stated 
1ms  design  of  attacking  the  confederates  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  commanding  them  at  the  same  time  to 
Alriaodrr  ,r"x^e  Ul,‘  nore*s«ry  preparations.  Alexander,  king  nf 
gous to Arit-  Macedonia,  on**  of  the  Grecian  officers  4owillingtv 
tidri.  pri  -eil  into  tne  Persian  service,  was  determined  to 
communicate  this  intention  of  Mardonius  to  his  coun- 


In  this  dilemma,  it  is  probable  that  the  fortunate  PauunUi. 
obstinacy  of  a T.acediemonian  officer  saved  the  whole 

confederate  army  from  ruin,  and  unquestionably  led  to  *■  *• 
the  celebrated  victory  which  was  afterwards  achieved.  3595. 
Amompharetus,  who  united  the  characters  of  priest  b.  e. 
and  soldier,  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  orders  479. 
which  were  given  by  the  general  to  retreat,  urging  in  Aiwwplu- 
vindication  of  his  extraordinary  conduct,  the  standing  rctus. 
laws  of  his  country.  This  circumstance  produced  a 
violent  altercation  between  Pausatiias  and  the  subal- 
tern officer  in  question,  which  occasioned  the  detention 
of  the  Lacedtvinoniuns  in  their  position.  However,  at 
break  of  dav  he  desired  the  Athenians  to  observe  the 


try  men  : and  as  Plutarch  relutes  in  his  life  of  Aristides, 
rode  at  midnight  to  the  Athenian  line,  and  demanding 
to  speak  with  Aristides  and  his  principal  officers,  com- 
municated the  plan  of  the  Persian  general.  This  being 
done,  he  hastily  returned  to  his  own  camp;  while  the 
Alhcniun  genoral  conveyed  this  gratifying  piece  of  in- 
formation to  Pausanias,  the  commander  in  chief.  A 
council  of  war  was  immediately  called  in  his  tent,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  this  emergency,  to  resist  the  menaced  at- 
DUpod'  tac^-  Pau»ani»*.  with  his  usual  discrimination,  pro- 
tioiuof Pf>U'  posed  an  important  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  Gre- 
cian  line.  He  had  previously  observed  that  the  native 
Persians  were  placed  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  army, 
opposite  the  Lacedtcmonians,  and  the  Grecian  heavy 
armed  infantry  in  the  Persian  service  on  the  right,  op- 
posite to  the  Athenian  forces.  He  alleged  that  the 
Athenians  alone  had  any  considerable  experience  in  real 
action  with  the  Persian  troops,  and  that  thpy  were  full 
of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  from  cherishing  a lively  recol- 
lection of  the  glorious  victory  of  Marathon,  as  well  ns 
in  consequence  of  their  recent  successful  charge  upon 
the  enemy’s  horse.  On  these  grounds,  he  proposed 
that  the  Spartans  should  move  to  the  left  wing,  and 
the  Athenians  to  the  right:  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  Aristides  issued  order*  for  th*e  execution  of  this 
new  arrangement.  The  Persians,  however,  the  next 
day,  deferred  their  intended  attack,  confining  them- 
selves to  certain  military  evolutions  ; excepting  only 
that  a few  desultory  charges  of  caValry  were  made 
along  the  whole  Grecian  line,  and  one  attack  of  a more 
serious  nature  upon  the  Lacedemonian  troops,  sta- 
tioned at  the  fountain  of  Gnrgaphia. 

Change  of  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Greeks  found  themselves 
poiiiMHi.  destitute  of  water,  and  in  some  measure  without  pro- 
visions, owing  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
m intercepting  supplies.  Upon  this,  Pausanias,  for 
the  third  time,  resolved  to  remove  from  his  present 
situation,  and  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  proceed 
during  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile  and  a half  lower  down,  from  the  Gar- 
gaphian  fountain  towards  the  town  of  Platara.  On  this 
inarch,  most  of  ihe  Grecian  troops  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  unaccountable  panic,  which  induced  them 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  affirm, 
that  all  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tegtcans, 
who  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  Spartans, 
oid  of  the  Plalreans,  who  were  equally  firm  to  the 
Athenian^  forces,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the 
Jem  pie  of  Juno,  under  the  very  walls  of  Platcoa.  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles  from  the  springs  of  Gar- 
gophia. 


motions  of  his  troops,  as  a guide  by  which  to  regulate 
their  owu  movements,  and  commanded  the  Spartans 
and  Tegteans  to  press  forward  to  the  ground  which  he 
had  chosen  for  their  encampment.  Amompharetus  at 
length  ordered  his  squadron  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
army,  whose  march  was  in  the  direction  of  the  hills, 
whilst  the  Athenians  only  advanced  along  the  plain. 

In  the  morning,  the  Persians,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, again  perceived  the  Greek*  in  rapid  motion. 

The  cavalry  immediately  charged  the  rear  of  the  Lace-  Lscedmuo- 
dtvmonian  army,  and  Mardonius  construing  the  retreat  immwm- 
of  the  Greeks  into  a flight,  quickly  brought  up  the  Uckcd* 
Persian  infantry  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  as  well  as  to 
support  hi*  own  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
force  followed  in  expectation  of  an  easy  and  bloodies* 
victory.  At  this  juncture,  the  Grecian  general  found 
his  roar  so  seriously  annoyed  by  the  reiterated  and 
desultory  attacks  of  the  Persian  light  horse,  that  he 
was  under  the  neefcssity  of  making  a stand  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, dispatched  a messenger  to  Aristides,  ac- 
quainting him  with  hi*  intention,  and  requesting  him 
to  afford  him  some  assistance  in  repelling  the  assault* 
of  the  enemy.  But  before  the  Athenian  general  could 
inarch  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  he  was  himself 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian service,  and  thus  was  effectually  prevented  from 
co-operating  with  the  Spartans.  The  l.aredrrmonians 
and  Tegaans  amounted,  however,  to  eleven  thousand 
heavy-armed  foot,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  light- 
nrmed  troops ; and  they  were  posted  upon  the  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Cithmron,  with  the  river  Asopus  in  front, 
running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  this  position,  so 
advantageous  for  defence,  Pausanias,  with  his  Spartans, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Persian  in- 
fantry, under  Mardonius,  made  a most  spirited  attack 
upon  the  Grecian  line  ; the  shock  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  was  violent  in  the  extreme;  the  Persians 
fought  with  resolution,  and  according  to  the  very  can- 
did account  of  Herodotus,  equalled  both  in  strength 
and  courage  his  own  countrymen,  although  they  were 
decidedly  their  inferiors  in  discipline  ana  steadiness. 

The  conflict  was  long  and  dubious  ; but  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  engagements,  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage 
in  close  fight,  in  part  from  the  short  weapons  and 
undefended  bodies  of  their  antagonists.  These,  never- 
theless, made  several  vigorous  charges  upon  the  Gre- 
cian infantry,  many  of  whom  were  seized  and  their 
weapons  broken,  but  every  effort  they  could  make  to 
penetrate  the  Lacedrcraonian  phalanx,  proved  totally 
unavailing,  and  the  Persians  began  at  length  to  give 
way.  At  this  critical  moment,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus. the  Spartans  and  Tegtcaiw  advanced  upon  them, 
and  having  made  an  impression  on  their  line,  pushed 
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JHiogra|i!i« . forward,  and  soon  threw  the  whole  mass  of  the  Persian 
^ infantry  into  confusion.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
A*  M'  astonishment  and  consternation  into  which  the  Persian 
general  was  now  thrown,  on  witnessing  the  unexpected 
b.  c.  repulse  of  his  infantry  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had  re- 
479.  parded  as  fugitives,  and  on  noticing  the  provoking  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  victory  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  his  eager  and  too  confident  grasp. 

Dilcflkuui  of  He  was  now  in  great  suspense  whether  or  not  to 
Mtntoiiiu*.  sound  a retreat,  by  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  infantry  would  have  been  placed  in  a state  of  safety 
in  the  plain,  under  the  protection  of  his  strong  bodies 
of  cavalry ; but  on  considering  that  his  army  was  too 
numerous  to  find  subsistence  in  a barren  and  moun- 
tainous country,  and,  perhaps,  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  one  decisive  blow,  in  order  to  rescue 
his  fame  from  the  calumny  to  which  it  was  now  in- 
evitably exposed,  he  determined  to  trust  to  one  of 
those  accidents  which  have  so  often  interposed  at  an 
alarming  crisis  to  turn  the  fate  of  battle ; and  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  human  foresight  either  to  an- 
ticipate or  prevent.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  this 
resolution,  he  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  a select  body  of  horse,  and  advanced  full  speed  to 
the  support  and  relief  of  his  retreating  infantry,  and 
made  a charge  in  person  no  less  judicious  than  spirited 
notwithstanding  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  generally  disad- 
vantageous nature  of  the  ground.  Although  he  did 
not  succeed  in  breaking  the  Lacedmmonian  phalanx, 
hr  was  enabled  by  this  vigorous  attack  to  check  their 
progress.  Many  pliant  Persian  officers  and  soldiers 
rished  in  this  charge  of  cavalry*:  among  the  rest, 
ardonius  himself,  after  having  behaved  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  interests 
Hi* &U.  which  were  at  stake.  He  fell  covered  with  wounds: 
and  instantly  upon  his  death  the  whole  Persian  army 
Retreat  ef-  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Artabazus,  who  was  se- 
cant*  ‘n  C0Iuman(l  10  M ardonius,  but  who  was  not  per- 
1 * ,l*'  sonally  engaged  in  the  battle,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 

complete  overthrow  of  the  Asiatic  infantry,  than  he 
retreated  toward  Pbocis  with  a chosen  body  of  forty 
thousand  men  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  and  by 
this  well  conducted  measure,  for  which  he  is  justly 
celebrated  by  the  historian  of  Halicarnassus,  saved  the 
remains  of  the  Persian  army. 

While  the  Lacedemonians  were  victorious  over  the 
Persians  upon  the  hills,  the  Athenians  were  severely 
engaged  with  tbe  Thebans  in  the  plain.  The  Bceotians, 
who  were  in  the  Persian  service,  were  forced,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  to  yield  to  the  superior  military  ta- 
lents of  Aristides  and  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  troops, 
and  fled  in  haste  and  confusion  towards  Thebes.  The 
rest  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  upon  the  advance  of  the 
Spartans  and  Tegmans,  disappeared  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, without  waiting  for  the  charge.  The  Per- 
sian and  Theban  horse,  however,  still  maintained  tbc 
held  after  the  iufanlry  were  routed,  and  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  infantry  took  shelter  in 
their  fortified  camp,  which  was  advautageouslv  situated 
within  an  enclosure  of  wood,  and  was  the  depository 
of  all  the  magazines  and  treasures  of  the  enemy.  The 
I-ueedannonians  and  Tegseans  being  well  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance,  pressed  on  with  ardour,  and 
pursued  them  thither  into  the  very  entrenchments ; but 
not  being  much  accustomed  to  carry  on  sieges,  or  to 


storm  fortified  walls,  were  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  P*hmiu«s. 
conduct  their  operations.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  st^s-*** 
die  Athenian  troops,  the  Spartans,  under  the  direction  A*  *• 
of  the  Athenian  officers,  and  in  conjunction  with  their  35*25. 
confederates,  again  attacked  the  entrenched  position,  n.  c. 
and  after  repeated  assaults,  accompanied  with  the  most  479. 
spirited  efforts  on  both  sides,  completely  succeeded  in 
carrying  it;  improving  or  rather  degrading  their  vic- 
tory by  a horrible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  Persian  army,  which  originally  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  men,  only  three  thou- 
sand survived,  with  die  exception  of  those  who  effected 
a timely  retreat  under  the  skilful  conduct  of  Artabazus. 

He  arrived  in  safety  with  his  forces  at  Byzantium, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Asia.  In  the  course  of  only 
a few  days,  not  a single  Persian  was  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  never  since  that  memorable  period  has  a 
Persian  armament  ventured  to  make  its  appearance  on 
that  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  battle  we  have  now 
detailed,  took  place,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  calculations 
of  the  most  approved  chronologers,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  Grecian  month  Boedromion,  according  to  the 
Attic  method  of  computing  time,  which  corresponds  with 
die  nineteenth  day  of  our  month  of  September. 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  slaughter  had  ceased  on  both  Persian 
sides,  the  conquerors  proceeded  to  plunder  the  eastern  cm,*P 
camp  of  its  riches  ana  treasures.  The  spoil  found  by  <Jcm** 
the  Spartans  was  immense.  In  the  magnificent  tent  of 
Mardonius,  there  were  discovered  prodigious  sums  of 
money  in  gold  and  silver,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver 
cups,  vessels,  couches,  tables,  necklaces,  collars,  and 
bracelets.  This  Asiatic  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  wonaenng  Greeks,  whose  po- 
verty in  the  precious  metals,  and  whose  general  sim- 
plicity of  life  prevented  their  forming  the  lease  concep- 
tion of  the  splendour  of  eastern  princes.  But  these 
spoils,  in  the  opinion  of  a judicious  historian,  became 
fatal  to  Greece,  and  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  inasmuch  as  they  first  introduced  a love 
of  riches  and  luxury  amongst  her  inhabitants. 

The  Tegwans,  who  first  broke  into  the  camp,  seized 
upon  its  treasures,  and  began  to  appropriate  them  to 
themselves,  as  their  right.  Upon  this,  Pausanias  im- 
mediately issued  orders,  that  the  whole  of  the  plunder  Diitribatiat 
should  be  collected  together,  and  fairly  distributed  of  the  spoilt, 
among  the  respective  nations  and  cities  that  had  fur- 
nished their  contingent  of  troops ; and  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  should  be  particularly 
and  proportionally  remunerated  in  this  division  of  the 
booty.  The  Helots  were  then  ordered  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  spoils,  with  the  exception  of  a brazen 
manger,  which  was  conceded  to  theTegmans  as  a testi- 
mony of  their  bravery  and  good  fortune.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  division  of  the  spoil  among  the  gallant 
soldiery  who  had  fought  for  it,  the  religious  custom  of 
the  Grecians  was  observed,  in  which  a tenth  part  of 
the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  gods. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  treasure  thus  set  apart 
furnished  a golden  tripod,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  and  placed  there  by  the  express 
orders  of  Pausanias.  It  bore  an  inscription,  purport- 
ing, “ that  he  (Pausanias)  had  defeated  the  barbarians 
at  Plateea;  and  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  vic- 
tory, he  had  made  this  present  to  Apollo/*  The  Spar- 
tans were  so  enraged  at  this  specimen  of  presumptuous 
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arrogance  on  the  pari  of  their  general,  that,  in  order 
to  punish  his  vanity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform 
an  act  of  justice  to  their  confederates,  they  caused  his 
name  to  be  erased,  and  the  names  of  the  respective 
cities  tej  be  inserted  in  its  place.  This  extraordinary 
man  suffered  his  too  ardent  thirst  after  glory  to  plunge 
him  into  the  error  of  committing  an  action,  which  has 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  both  of  a want  of  wisdom 
and  of  modesty ; and  the  high  value  which  he  set  upon 
his  own  services  was  disadvantageou&ly  contrasted 
with  the  unostentatious  moderation  and  unobtrusive 
temper  of  his  illustrious  colleague,  Aristides.  Pauaa- 
nias,  however,  upon  another  occasion,  gave  a more 
favourable  specimen  of  the  true  Spartan  disposition, 
in  a conduct  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Spartan  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity.  The  trappings  of  the  royal 
household  were  found  in  the  pavilion  of  Mardonius, 
which  had  been  left  by  Xerxes,  on  his  sudden  and 
hasty  departure  for  Persia.  These  bad  been  presented 
by  him  to  his  geueral  and  brother-in-law.  Pausanias, 
a few  days  after  the  engagement,  determined  to  give 
a sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  principal  officers, 
whom  he  invited  for  the  occasion.  The  domestic  Per- 
sian slaves,  who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  were  in 
wuiting;  the  royal  furniture  of  Xerxes  was  put  in 
request ; the  side-boards  were  covered  with  a costly 
exhibition  of  gold  and  silver  utensils  : and  one  of  thtf 
tables  exhibited  a profusion  of  the  delicacies  and  lux- 
uries which  used  to  lie  served  up  at  the  table  of  Mar- 
donius. Pausania*  ordered  another  table  to  he  spread, 
on  which  was  placed  his  plain  and  frugal  supper,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  Spartan  manner;  and,  turning 
round  to  his  officers,  requested  them  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  a sumptuous  Persian  entertainment 
and  a Spartan  repast.  “ What  madness,"  says  he, 
“ was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed  to  such  a 
luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a people  like  us, 
that  know  how  to  live  without  any  such  superfluities." 

After  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  by  Pausanias,  he 
ordered  that  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  was  deemed 
a peculiarly  solemn  and  sacred  office,  should  be  per- 
formed. The  slain  were  interred,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  tumuli,  or  barrows; 
a custom  which  has  prevailed  among  more  modern 
nations,  especially  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  A single 
burying-placc  was  appointed  to  the  use  of  the  Athenians, 
Tegteaus,  Megarveans,  ami  Phliasians;  but  the  slain  of 
the  LiiCedtrinonians  formed  three  separate  burial-places ; 
one  for  those  who  had  borne  the  priestlv  office,  another 
for  the  (.acediemoniuus  in  general,  and  the  third  for 
their  Helots. 

The  two  most  distinguished  characters  among  the 
Greeks,  who  fell  on  that  memorable  duy,  were  the 
Spartans  Amompharetus  and  Aristodrmus,  the  latter 
of  whom  distinguished  himself  bevotul  all  others  in  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  Soon  after  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
a dispute  arose  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian generals,  to  which  of  the  two  nations  the  Api^rcio, 
or  first  honours  of  merit,  should  be  awarded,  for  their 
valour  hi  the  engagement.  The  Corinthians,  however, 
interfering  as  mediators,  contrived  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  contending  parties,  by  proposing  the 
Platteaus  as  claimants  for  the  honorary  distinction;  justly 
alleging, that  the  Plata»ans  had  covered  themselves  with 
glory  by  their  valour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  recent  con- 
flict, and,  when  the  common  cause  had  required,  nobly 


volunteered  to  serve  on  board  the  Grecian  fleet,  al-  P*n*aiu»*. 
though  they  were  an  inland  people.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular,  however,  that  achievements  of  the  troops  of  a.  **• 
Pluetea  arc  not  particularly  recorded  by  any  writer,  3525. 
and  are  entirely  passed  over  iu  silence  by  the  impartial  n.  c. 
and  original  historian  of  Halicarnassus.  The  Greeks  479. 
approved  of  the  selection  of  the  Corinthian  command- 
ers, and  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  acquiesced  in  this 
determination. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  which  Decire  of 
was  held  soon  after  the  battle,  Aristides  proposed  the  the 
following  decree:  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  ***C18  1 J • 
annually  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Platen  to 
offer  up  sacrifices  to  “ Jupiter  the  Deliverer"  and  to 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city;  that  games  should  be 
celebrated  there  every  five  years,  which  should  he  called 
the  game*  of  liberty ; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pla- 
tma,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a manner,  and  received,  for  their  services,  the 
first  honours  of  military  merit,  should  be  solely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  considered  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  be  employed  in  no  other  office  than 
that  of  offering  up  prayer  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  Greece.  After  this  decree  had  passed 
into  a law,  the  inhabitants  of  Platea  voluntarily  en- 
gaged to  solemnize  an  anniversary  festival,  hi  honour 
of  those  heroes  who  were  slam  in  the  plains  of  Platen. 

A few  days  after  the  battle,  Pausanias  called  a 
council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  what  further  measures 
ought  to  be  pursued.  It  was  then  determined  to  chat-  Panama' 
rise  those  Greeks  who  had  been  in  the  Persian  service ; "““ybe* 
and,  with  a view  of  earning  this  resolution  into  effect, 
the  army  of  the  confederates,  under  Pausanias,  ten 
days  after  the  engagement  at  Platera,  marched  into  the 
Theban  territories.  The  Lacedaemonian  general,  on 
his  appearance  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  insisted  upon 
the  surrender  of  Teniegeuides,  Attaginus,  and  some 
other  principal  Thebans;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  he 
threatened  to  besiege  the  city,  and  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  adjoining  country.  These  proposals  not 
being  acceded  to,  Pausanias  ravaged  die  whole  territory 
for  twenty  days  : but,  upon  the  flight  of  TVttagiaus,  the 
citizens  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Teniegenidcs  and  Ids 
family.  The  magnanimous  Spartan  immediately  dis- 
missed the  innocent  children,  unhurt,  and  detained  the 
guilty  father,  for  that  punishment  which  the  treachery 
of  which  he  was  guilty  towards  his  couutry**  welfare 
so  justly  merited.  Pausanias,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
saw  the  necessity  of  setting  an  example  of  salutary 
severity  in  the  persons  of  these  traitors ; and,  accord- 
ingly, after  the  confederate  troops  had  marched  to  their 
respective  cities  and  countries,  had  them  conveyed  to 
Corinth,  where  he  caused  them  to  be  publicly  executed. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  Grecian  commander,  in  his 
office  of  generalissimo. 

About  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Platea  (a.  c.  b.  c. 
470),  the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  the  recent  glorious  470. 
success  which  had  attended  their  victorious  arm*,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  perceiving  the  necessity  of  still 
further  checking  the  Persian  power,  and  also  of  deli- 
vering their  allies  from  the  Asiatic  yoke,  determined  to 
send  a considerable  fleet  to  sea.  When  this  naval 
armament  was  assembled,  Pausanias,  in  consideration  *3^ 
of  his  past  services,  was  unanimously  appointed  by 
the  confederates,  commander  in  chief;  and  received, 
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Biography,  as  coadjutors,  the  judicious  Anilides,  and  Ciraon,  the 
son  of  the  illustrious  Miltiailcs,  who  commanded  for 

a.  m.  the  Athenian*.  Pausanias  first  directed  his  course 
3525.  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  success  soon  at- 

b.  c.  tended  his  forces  ; he  compelled  the  Persian  garrisons 
479.  to  surrender,  and  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  former 

liberty.  The  fleet  then  steered  its  course  to  the  Pro- 
pontis and  the  Hellespont,  attacking:  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  the  principal  military  depot  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  key  of  communication  with  their 
Tnke«  By  possessions  in  Europe.  After  a siege  of  some  conti- 
santium.  ' nuance,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  town.  An  immense  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  families  of  Persia;  some  of  them 
were  related  to  the  family  of  Xerxes. 

0»«gw  hh  From  the  period  of  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  the 
charT  trr™*  m‘n^  l^,c  cornman^cr  *n  chief  seems  to  have  under- 
M1,c  rr*  gone  a remarkable  and  total  change.  The  frugal  and 
austere  mode  of  living,  practised  by  the  Spartans,  dis- 
gusted him,  when  viewed  in  comparison  wnh  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Asia ; and  the  splendour  of  his  own  re- 
nown, acquired  at  Platma,  so  dazzled  him,  that  he 
began  to  consider  the  rigid  and  stem  subjection  required 
by  the  Spartan  laws,  as  altogether  intolerable  to  a man 
who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  probable,  ul-o,  that  his  haughty  and 
arrogant  temper  could  not  brook  the  indignity  of  de- 
scending from  the  eminent  rank  of  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  to  the  comparatively  in- 
significant station  of  a private  citizen.  Historians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  consider  this  ns  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  him  to  make  private  overtures  to 
the  Persian  monarch. 

The  arrogance  and  vanity  of  his  temper  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  words  already  referred  to,  which  lie 
used  as  the  inscription  upon  the  golden  tripod,  pre- 
sented to  Apollo  at  Delphi ; and  was  fully  apparent  in 
the  subsequent  haughtiness  and  insolence  with  which  he 
treated  the  confederates.  He  entirely  laid  aside  the 
Spartan  customs  and  manners,  imitating  the  Asiatics 
in  nil  their  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  invidiously 
assuming  both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persians. 
He  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  allies,  hut  with  an 
insufferable  haughtiness  of  manner  and  insolence  of 
expression;  he.  required  extraordinary  honours  to  be 
paid  him,  and,  by  his  whole  conduct,  rendered  the 
Spartan  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  confederate 
Grecians  odious  and  insupportable.  On  the  other  band, 
uubappily  for  the  I^ieedwmonian  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  the  character  of  Pausanias.  when 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  dispositions  of  Aristides 
and  Cimon,  increased  the  general  discontent  of  the 
allies.  The  courteous  and  affable  deportment  of  Aris- 
tides and  Cimon,  their  remoteness  from  all  imperious 
and  haughty  airs,  and  their  gentle,  kind,  and  benefi- 
cent dispositions,  in  conjunction  with  the  humanity 
which  they  displayed  on  all  public  occasions,  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

About  this  time,  Pausanias  became  acquainted  with 
Go  lus  Gongylus,  a renegade  Greek,  whom  he  appointed 
governor  of  Byzantium,  and  entrusted  to  his  charge 
the  Persian  prisoners  of  distinction.  Soon  afterwards, 
Pausanias  spread  a report  throughout  the  Grecian 
army,  that  the  Persian  nobles  committed  to  the 


governors  care,  had  effected  their  escape  by  night;  pan,,!,;.,, 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  all  liberated  by  the  conni- 
vance  of  the  commander  in  chief  himself.  Gongyiut,  a.  w. 
the  governor,  was  then  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Per-  3525. 
sis:  and  Pausanias  sent  a letter  by  him  to  Xerxes,  con-  .bTc. 
tabling  proposals  to  betray  his  country,  on  certain  stipu-  479 
lated  conditions.  He  promised  the  Persian  monarch  Tirichcr 
to  deliver  into  his  power  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  of 
wholc  of  Greece,  on  condition  of  his  giving  him  his  aia*. 
daughter  in  marriage,  accompanied  with  a magnificent 
fortune.  Through  the  medium  of  Gongylus,  Xerxes 
returned  a favourable  answer  to  these  proposals,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  him  large  sums  of  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  over  to  his  interest  ns  many  of 
the  leaning  men  of  Greece  as  he  should  find  disposed 
to  enter  into  his  designs.  The  Persian  king  also  ap- 
pointed Artabazus  to  continue  this  negotiation;  and, 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  with  the  greater  success,  he 
recalled  .Megahates,  and  appointed  Artabazus  governor 
of  all  the  cities  situated  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia- Minor. 

From  tliis  moment,  the  manners,  dress,  and  table  of 
Pausanias  became  entirely  Persiun;  a style  of  living 
which  naturally  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
among  the  confederates.  At  last,  the  general  discon- 
tent publicly  broke  forth ; all  the  allied  forces  unani- 
mously agreed  to  desert  him,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athenians:  and 
thus  the  Lacrdrrmonians  not  only  lost  that  distinguished 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  over 
the  confederate  states  of  Greece,  but  conferred,  though 
unintentionally,  upon  their  rivals,  the  Athenians,  the 
conduct  of  Grecian  affairs. 

The  republic  of  Luccdeeinon,  recalling  their  troops,  Tried  and 
summoned  their  general  before  a military  tribunal,  to  acquitted, 
give  an  account  of  Ids  extraordinary  conduct.  Pausa- 
nias  was  brought  to  trial,  but  from  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  entered 
into  a correspondence  with  the  Persian  king.  After 
this  public  investigation  and  fortunate  escape,  he  went  Botins  to 
in  the  character  of  a private  individual,  without  the  •i)ull“u“- 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  commonwealth,  to  tbc 
city  of  Byzantium,  from  which  place  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Artabazus  with  the  greater 
facility.  During  his  residence  in  that  city,  his  be- 
haviour became  so  offensive  to  the  Athenians,  that  they 
compelled  hitn  to  retire  to  Colonnse,  a small  town  of 
the  Troad.  Here  he  received  an  order  from  the  Ephori, 
to  repair  to  Sparta  and  defend  his  conduct.  He  Ordered  to 
obeyed  the  summons,  presuming  that  he  should  escape  Sp*11** 
punishment  by  corrupting  the  principal  men  of  %Sparta 
with  bribes.  The  event  lull v justified  his  expectations; 
for  he  was  brought  to  trial  a second  time,  ami  again  Arqnittrd 
acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty.  But  the  guilt  of  Pausa-  again, 
nias  soon  became  evident,  and  too  dangerous  to  the 
state  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity.  One  of  his  Hi* gnilt 
own  slaves  went  to  the  Ephnri,  and  produce  d before  ubli*l»odby 
them  a letter  written  by  his  master  to  the  king  of  ••*•*** 
Persia,  which  he  was  to  have  earned  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Artabazus  himself.  The  slave,  in 
concert  with  the  Ephori,  withdrew  as  a sup]mrt  to  the 
temple  of  Neptune  atTienam.  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  Pausanias.  Two  small  clo- 
sets had  been  purposely  made  there,  in  one  of  which  the 
Ephori  secreted  themselves.  Pausanias,  upon  hearing 
that  his  slave  hail  fled  to  tliis  temple,  hastened  to  the 
(dace  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  the  Spartan  magistrates 
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Biography,  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  satisfying  themse  lves  with 
regard  to  his  traitorous  intentions.  The  slave  confessed 
tluit  he  had  opened  the  letter,  and  finding  by  its  contents 
tltnt  h'1  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  tied  to  that  tem- 
B.  c.  |.|e  as  an  asylum.  Pausanias,  aware  of  the  truth  of 
479.  this  statement,  did  not  deny  the  fart,  but  promised  him 
a great  reward,  and  besought  htm  never  to  reveal  the 
present  conversation. 

HL»  death.  The  F.phori  determined  to  si  ize  upon  him  ns  soon  as 
he  returned  to  the  city : but  having  received  an  inti- 
mation of  their  design  from  one  of  his  friends,  he  hns- 
lily  fied  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcintcos. 
The  entrance  was  immediately  blocked  up  with  stones 
by  his  pursuers,  and  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  his 
mother  was  the  person  who  brought  the  first  stone. 


The  Fphori  caused  the  roof  of  the  temple  to  he  taken  off,  fiutoitt, 
and  not  wishing  by  a forcible  abduction  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  asylum,  left  him  oxposid  to  the  inolc-  A-  M* 
mency  of  the  wcatiicr  and  the  pangs  of  hunger:  he  was  3.W5. 
acctirdingly  starved  to  death.  But  n little  before  he  n.  c. 
expired  they  drew  him  out  of  the  asylum,  when  he  died  479. 
in  the  amis  of  his  attendants,  a.  c.  409.  His  body 
was  buried  in  front  of  Use  temple,  and  two  brazen  sta- 
tues, according  to  the  response  of  Use  Delphic  oracle, 
were  erected  in  honour  of  Ids  memory.  Some  years 
after  his  decease,  festivals  and  solemn  games  wen?  in- 
stituted in  his  honour,  and  a funeral  oration  was  spoken 
in  his  praise,  in  which  his  actions  wero  celebrated,  par- 
ticularly his  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Plaltea.  and  the 
defeat  of  Mardonius. 
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TV*if»mphy.  Tins  celebrated  Athenian,  among  the  numerous 
advantages  showered  upon  him  by  nature  and  fortune, 
fi**  enjoyed  the  estimation  arising  from  an  illustrious  an- 
Jo04.  coatrv.  He  wa*  the  son  of  Clinia.  who  after  gaining 
B-  c.  consul,  rable  honour  by  fitting  out  a galley  at  his  pri- 
400.  vate  cost,  in  which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arte- 
tnisium.  was  slain  in  the  contest  at  Coronca.  where  the 
“d  Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Bsrotian*.  Pericles 
Atatonde*  wa*  *HS  n0;ir  relate*  , and  one  of  his  u'uaiJijns.  He  is 
said,  indeed,  hy  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  have  passed  his 
childhood  in  the  house  of  that  powerful  and  magnificent 
statesman.  Amyelas,  a woman  of  Sparta  was  his  nurse, 
and  Zopynes  his  early  instructor.  The  information  we 
have  left  us  of  these  minute  circumstances  of  his  child- 
hood  have  arisen,  according  to  Plutarch,  from  the 
friendship  of  Socrates,  which  rendered  him  ai»  object 
of  interest  to  the  n lmirers  of  that  philosopher,  who, 
therefore,  recorded  them  in  their  writings. 

Early  dm-  The  haughty  spirit  of  impetuosity  and  disdain,  which 
racier  of  Al-  so  strongly  marked  his  character  when  fully  developed, 
obiadrs.  was  manifested  hy  ch  ar  indications  in  his  youth.  As 
n cart  was  driven  along  the  public  road  iu  which  lie 
was  playing  with  his  companions,  and  approached  the 
spot  just  as  he  was  alnuir  to  throw,  he  required  the 
driver  to  stop  till  liis  turn  was  past;  mid  when  he ' 
found  that  the  man  pawl  no  attention  to  his  demand,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  face  ill  the  way  of  the  horses,  and 
defied  the  party  to  drive  over  him.  The  drive r was  so 
terrified  at  this  daring  conduct,  that  he  stopped  the 
horses  and  quietly  waited  until  Alcihiades  had  thrown. 
When  he  feared  that  he  should  have  been  overcome  in 
wrestling,  he  vehemently  hit  the  hand  of  his  antagonist, 
to  whose  reproach  that  he  hit  like  a woman,  he 
replied  "no — like  a lion."  He  pertinaciously  resist- 
ed all  efforts  to  instruct  him  in  the  act  of  pl.iving-  on 
the  flute,  nnd  ridiculed  those  who  submitted  to  learn  it 
For  he  alleged  that  the  exercise  distorted  the  features 
nnd  prevented  the  use  of  -peeeh;  and,  therefore,  was 
fit  only  for  the  Thebans  who  hud  no  power  of  conver- 
sation, aud  ought  to  be  rejected  by  Athenians,  who 


. m.  3604,  b.  c.  400. 


revered  Minerva  and  Apollo  as  tulerary  deities;  the  Alcibiwle*. 
first  of  whom  threw  away  the  flute,  nnd  the  latter  strip- 
ped  off  the  skin  of  One  of  its  professors.  By  this  rail-  A*  M* 
lery,  the  youthful  Alcihiades  brought  the  knowledge  of 
that  instrument,  before  fashionable,  into  contempt,  and  B.  c. 
caused  it  to  be  excluded  from  the  arts  which  gentlemen  400. 
could  honourably  cultivate.  It  is  reported  by  Antiphon, 
that  he  slew  one  of  his  own  servants  in  the  place 
of  public  exercises,  by  a blow  inflicted  with  it  staff ; but 
Plutarch  thinks  that  the  authority  of  one,  writing  pro- 
fessedly to  defame  him,  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  instance  of  passion  so  fatal. 

Amidst  the  irregularities  of  Alcihiades  in  his  early  Krici>d*hip 
years,  there  were  doubtless  indications  of  no  common  of  Socrate* 
genius.  These  drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  Aldbiw- 
raused  him  to  takp  a great  interest  in  the  welfare  of“*’ 
one.  where  future  life  must,  he  foresaw,  be  a course  of 
splendid  good, or  of  daring  evil.  It  shows  him,  indeed, 
not  to  have  been  destitute  of  a love  for  virtue,  that 
while  surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  felt  the  value  of  the 
philosopher's  regard,  and  repaid  it  with  becoming  reve- 
rence. The  discourse  of  his  great  adviser  would  even 
affect  him  to  tears,  ami  appear  for  a time,  almost  to 
soften  him  into  goodness,  and  charm  him  into  wis- 
dom. But  he  was  not  horn  long  to  endure  even  the 
gentlest  control.  His  spirits  were  too  clastic,  and  his 
sense  of  luxurious  pleasure  too  intense,  to  suffer  him 
to  pprsevere  in  listening  to  the  still  voice  of  truth  and 
of  virtue.  He  perpetually  broke  from  the  instructions 
of  Socrates  into  excesses  of  insolence  which  no  moni- 
tor was  able  to  control.  Thus,  having  haughtily  re- 
fused the  invitation  of  Amytuw,  to  a banquet,  and  in- 
dulged at  his  own  house  in  copious  draughts  of  wine 
with  his  voting  companions,  he  sallied  forth  to  the 
place  where  his  presence  had  been  requested,  mid  com- 
manded his  servants  to  seize  half  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  which  covered  the  tables,  and  to  bear  them 
away  in  triumph.  The  guests  naturally  expressed  great 
indignation  at  this  proceeding ; but  their  host  excused 
the  intruder,  aud  even  said  that  he  ought  rather  it 
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Biography.  thank  him  for  what  he  had  left,  than  blame  him  for  that 
which  he  had  taken.  His  generosity  had  as  little  of 
A*  **•  reason  or  of  justice  as  his  outrages.  An  Athenian 
*2.4.  having  sold  his  little  estate,  and  presented  the  money 
b.  c.  derived  from  the  sale  to  Alcibiades,  he  invited  him, 
400.  in  return,  to  supper,  and  after  the  repast,  returned  to 
him  his  gold,  desiring  him  to  appear  on  the  follow* 
ing  day,  when  the  public  revenue  should  be  offered, 
to  farm,  and  offer  a higher  sum  than  any  other  bidder. 
In  the  morning  the  man  appeared,  and  according  to 
directions  given  him,  offered  a talent  more  than  the 
usual  price,  which  greatly  disconcerted  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  farm  the  taxes,  because  their  cus- 
tom was  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  of  one  year  the  rent 
of  the  preceding.  They  demanded  whom  he  would 
bring  forward  as  his  sureties,  hoping  that,  by  this 
means,  they  should  prevent  his  design.  But  Alcibiades, 
who,  from  a distance,  observed  the  success  of  his  plan, 
deprived  them  of  this  resource  by  exclaiming  that  the 
bidder  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  would  answer  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  with  his  fortune. 
They  then  began  to  entreat  their  opponent  to  retract, 
ami  offered  him  a talent,  which,  at  length,  at  the  advise 
of  his  promptor.  lie  accepted,  and  thus  obtained  an  am- 
ple sum  for  the  relief  of  his  distresses.  Even  the 
first  feedings  of  admiration  which  Alcibiades  cherished 
for  the  works  of  genius,  he  did  not  express  without 
manifesting  the  arrogant  disposition  of  his  mind. 
Thus,  when  he  had  entered  the  school  of  a teacher, 
and  asked  him  for  one  of  Homer's  poems,  and  received 
for  answer  that  no  work  of  that  poet  was  taught  there, 
he  struck  the  master  on  the  face,  and  abruptly  departed. 
He  made  a fitter  retort  on  another  occasion,  when 
n reply  scarcely  less  provoking  was  given  to  the  same 
question.  The  tutor  nad  asserted  that  he  had  Homer 
corrected  by  himself,  and  Alcibiades  retorted,  that  one  able 
to  improve  Horner,  might  well  aspire  to  teach  men,  instead 
of  condescending  to  instruct  children  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  His  love  of  singularity  was  evident 
in  his  minutest  action.  Having  bought  a dog  of  great 
beauty,  for  seventy  mince,  he  ordered  his  tail  which  was 
his  chief  ornament  to  be  cut  off;  and  on  being  told  that 
all  Athens  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  re- 
lied, that  he  had  then  gained  his  desired  object,  for 
c was  desirous  that  the  citizens  should  find  mutter  of 
discourse  and  censure  in  this  affair,  lest  they  should 
talk  of  worse  things  respecting  him. 

MarriAge  of  It  W singular  that  one  of  the  most  wanton  of  his  ex- 

Akibiadn.  cesses  ended  in  his  marriage  ; an  event,  however,  which 
had  no  power  to  make  him  adhere  to  virtue.  From 
mere  insolence,  and  to  fulfil  a boast  made  to  his  com- 
panions in  riot,  he  struck  Hipponicus,  the  father  of 
Callias,  a person  of  great  wealth  and  importance,  who 
had  never  offered  him  the  slightest  injury.  The  next 
morning  he  became  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  his 
offence ; and,  in  anxiety  to  make  atonement,  wont  to 
the  house  of  the  parly  to  whom  the  insult  had  been 
offered,  and  told  him  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
tributiou  which  he  might  think  it  just  to  inflict. 
Moved  by  tins  conduct,  Hipponicus  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  shortly  after  permitted  him  to  receive  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  llipporctc,  who  was  affectionately 
devoted  to  him,  and  deserved  his  love.  11  is  irregula- 
rities soon  provoked  her  to  leave  him,  and  retire  to  the 
house  of  her  brother.  Of  this  measure  he  appeared 
regardless,  and  lived  in  the  same  course  of  dissipated 


pleasure ; but  when  his  wife  appeared,  according  to  AkibUdew 
the  laws,  before  the  archon,  to  oeliver  in  person  the 
instrument  by  which  she  sought  for  a divorce,  he  seized  A*  ** 
her  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  carried  3004. 
her  by  force  home,  no  one  daring  to  attempt  her  rescue.  n.  c. 
After  this,  she  did  not  offer  to  leave  him,  but  remained  400. 
in  his  house  till  her  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after, 
during  his  journey  to  Ephesus. 

Alcibiades,  like  all  the  young  nobles  of  Athens,  Early  «*r- 
kccame  early  in  life  a soldier.  In  the  field.  Socrates  viceofAlo- 
was  no  less  ready  to  defend  him  from  personal  danger, 
than  he  had  been  in  the  city  to  secure  him  from  the 
perils  of  vice  and  corruption.  They  lived  in  the  same 
tent,  and  fought  side  by  side  in  the  expedition 
against  Potidrea,  where  they  both  exerted  themselves 
with  singular  bravery.  In  one  skirmish,  when  Alci- 
biades  was  wounded,  Socrates  saved  him  from  being 
made  a prisoner,  and  instead  of  claiming  the  prize  of 
valour  for  himself  to  which  he  was  entitled,  gave  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  him  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  per- 
suaded the  judges  to  bestow  on  him  that  honour  which 
he  trusted  would  animate  his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
honourable  fame.  At  a future  period,  Alcibiades  had 
an  opportunity  of  repaying  a part  of  this  obligation ; 
for,  in  the  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  as  he  was 
mounted  on  horseback,  while  Socrates  was  on  foot,  he 
refused  to  retire,  until  he  had,  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  brought  into  a place  of  safety  his  philosopher, 
friend,  and  preserver. 

The  magnificent  disposition  of  Alcibiades  was  not  of 

to  be  restrained  within  moderate  boundaries  by  the  * 
councils  of  his  great  adviser.  He  kept  a most  splendid  puuc*. 
retinue,  and  iu  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  horses 
and  chariots,  far  surpassed  all  rivals.  At  one  time  he 
sent  seven  chariots  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games, 
which  no  one  had  ever  done  before  him,  auu  obtained 
the  first,  second,  and  also  either  the  third  or  fourth  of 
the  prizes.  On  occasion  of  this  brilliant  success,  not 
only  individuals,  but  cities  in  their  collective  character, 
made  him  congratulatory  offerings. 

The  Ephesians  erected  him  a splendid  tent;  the 
Chians  furnished  him  with  provender  and  cattle  for 
sacrifice ; and  the  lesbians  provided  him  with  wine, 
for  the  service  of  rich  banquets,  which  he  gave  with  his 
characteristic  profusion.  In  the  midst  of  these  tri- 
umphant revelhngs,  however,  he  was  charged  with  an 
act  of  meanness,  in  having  claimed  a chariot  as  his 
own, which  he  had  purchased  for  another;  and  legal 
proceedings  were  consequently  instituted  against  him. 

We  are  informed  that  Socrates  was  his  advocate; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  the  result  of  the  cause,  or 
the  justice  of  the  accusation  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Addicted  as  Alcibiades  was  to  pleasure,  he  soon  Commnw^- 
felt  a restless  desire  to  share  in  the  administration  of  of  bu 
public  affairs*  Of  the  daring  cast  of  his  politics,  his 
youthful  advice  to  Pericles,  his  guardian,  afforded  a clear 
indication.  When  he  understood  that  statesman  to 
be  perplexed  how  he  should  make  up  his  accounts 
to  present  to  the  Athenians,  he  observed  that  it  would 
be  tatter  for  him  to  consider  how  he  could  altogether 
avoid  accounting.  He  was  endowed  with  an  eloquence, 
the  most  insinuating  and  persuasive,  one  of  the  first  en- 
dowments u )M>liticiau  could  (iosscss  in  a state  like  Athens. 

He  was  careful  iu  the  selection  of  his  words  and  phrases, 
that  he  might  gratify  the  nice  ears  of  his  critical 
audience;  and  so  great  a prepossession  existed  on  his 
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bjr  ostra- 
ciiin,  of 
llybci  bolus 


Hi  ‘rfrapliv-  behalf  in  the  public  mind,  that  his  splendid  sins  were 
regarded  as  virtues,  and  the  very  lisp  which  rendered 
a.  m.  his  speech  defective,  praised  as  graceful.  His  first  ap- 
3504.  ptarunce  in  a public  assembly,  though  accidental,  was 
B.  c.  fortunate . On  inquiring  into  the  occasion  of  a crowd 

400.  which  he  saw  collected,  and  finding  that  some  one  was 
scattering;  money  amongst  them,  he  went  into  the  mob, 
anil  begun  to  exercise  a liberality  of  the  same  description. 
His  bounty  was  received  amidst  loud  applauses,  which 
so  delighted  him,  that  he  forgot  to  secure  a quail 
which  he  was  carrying  beneath  his  robe,  and  saw  the 
bird  escape;  but  it  was  instantly  pursued  by  the 
grateful  assembly,  caught  by  a pilot  named  Antiochus, 
and  restored  to  its  owner. 

Defeat  tiui  When  Alcibiadcs,  w ith  all  Lite  advantages  of  valour, 
banishment,  eloquence,  riches,  popularity,  and  the  friendship  of 
Socrates,  made  his  first  c Hurts  to  arquire  political  in- 
fluence, he  found  only  Thteax  and  Nicias,  who  after- 
wards was  so  honourably  distinguished  amidst  the 
Sicilian  disasters,  as  his  rivals.  Tin  re  was,  indeed, 
another,  named  Hyperbolus,  who,  although  a mean 
and  despicable  person,  hoped  to  gain  some  importance 
by  the  divisions  among  his  superiors.  This  man  en- 
deavoured to  procure  one  of  the  three  most  conspi- 
cuous statesmen  to  be  banished  by  ostracism,  by 
inciting  the  party  who  favoured  one  of  them  against 
his  opponents.  Alcibiadcs,  however,  perceiving  his 
design,  united  cither  with  Nicias  or  Plueax  to  reuder 
the  scheme  abortive,  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
sentence  of  ostracism  fall  on  its  proposer  himself, 
who  had  not  the  least  fear  of  such  a result.  The 
Athenians  soon  after  repented  that  they  had  dignified 
him,  by  fixing  on  his  baseness  the  penalty  which  they 
had  consecrated  to  distinguished  worth ; and  feeling  that 
this  instrument  of  their  power  was  now  debased,  they 
uever  resorted  to  the  ambiguous  compliment  in  future. 
Intrigues  of  This  danger  being  thus  averted,  Alcibiadcs  pursued 
AJcibiadci  the  more  ambitious  design  of  overthrowing  the  power 
eEjn»t»d '*  N*c‘a8,  Tbit  accomplished  general  had,  a short 

for*ibc  l,mc  before,  procured  a nominal  jicace  between  the 
breaking  of  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  which  his  youthful 
the  peace,  rival  was  anxious  to  see  broken.  His  desire  to  plunge 
his  country  again  into  a ruinous  war,  arose  not  only 
from  his  jealousy  of  the  reputation  which  Nicias  de- 
rived from  having  brought  a destructive  contest  to  a 
close,  but  from  his  personal  resentment  against  the 
Lacedicmonians,  who  had  not  requested  his  services 
in  procuring  the  treaty,  and  had  slighted  his  attempts 
to  win  their  favour.  Fortunately  for  his  design,  the 
Spartans  had  just  given  offence,  by  delivering  up 
Panactum  dismantled  and  injured,  and  making  a se- 
parate alliance  with  the  Bwotians,  without  consulting 
the  government  of  Athens.  These  circumstances  he 
made  the  themes  of  constant  and  bitter  invective,  and 
did  not  fail  to  include  Nicias  in  his  reproaches,  as  too 
much  disposed  to  favour  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  As 
he  saw  the  people  of  Argos  were  irritated  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  sent  emissaries  to  persuade  them 
to  sue  for  a separate  peace  with  the  Athenians,  as- 
suring them  that  it  would  be  granted.  By  his  per- 
suasions they  were  induced  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  who  arrived  there  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Sparta,  who  came  armed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
all  causes  of  dispute.  This  was  a critical  time;  and 
Alcibiades  perceiving  its  importance,  exerted  all  his 
cunning  to  secure  his  purposes,  with  little  regard  to 
VOL.  tx. 


justice  or  honour.  Although  the  Lacedemonian  am-  Atdbladn. 
bassadors  had  declared,  in  their  audience  with  the 
senate,  that  they  were  invested  with  full  powers,  he  a.  m. 
prevailed  on  them,  by  promises  to  espouse  their  cause,  3004. 
to  contradict  the  assertion  in  the  assembly  of  the  «.  c. 
people,  and  affirm  that  they  were  only  authorized  to  400. 
treat  on  definite  conditions.  When  they  had  thus  been 
guilty,  through  his  machinations,  of  manifest  prevari- 
cation, and  expected  his  support,  he  vehemently 
inveighed  against  their  want  of  faith,  and  represented 
the  conduct  which  he  had  thus  prompted,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  character.  Thus  he.  succeeded 
in  turuing  the  voice  of  the  people  against  them ; but 
the  assembly  was  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
cision. His  object,  however,  was  only  delayed.  An 
embassy  to  Lacedtcmon  announced  that,  unless  the 
Spartans  would  relinquish  the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians, 
the  Athenians  would  take  the  A r gives  into  their  league ; 
being  rejected,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the  state 
of  Argo*,  and  the  people  of  Mantinaut  and  Elis. 
Alcibiades,  whose  policy  had  effected  these  alliances, 
wa6  appointed  to  command  the  armies  of  Athens. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  new  commander  Alcibiades 
entered  Peloponnesus  with  a small  party  of  Athenians,  fwrir*  «« 
and  a number  of  confederates  who  had  joined  him  on  into  Pcil>* 
his  march,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a fort  upon  the  |K,IU1”U*‘ 
Pelium  of  Acliaia,  which  would  totally  have  du&iroyed 
the  empire  of  Corinth  over  the  seas.  But  the  Corin- 
thians and  Sicyouians.  justly  alarmed  at  his  design, 
rushed  to  prevent  him  in  such  overpowering  numbers, 
as  compelled  him  to  retire. 

The  hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  derived  from  Tlic  Arrives 
the  new  coalition  were,  in  the  ensuing  year,  blasted  defeated, 
by  the  signal  defeat  of  the  confederates  by  the  lace- 
dtemonian*.  at  Mantintsa,  in  the  greatest  battle  that  had  changed, 
ever  yet  been  fought  among  the  Greeks.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Spartan 
army  once  more  look  the  field,  and  advancing  to 
Tegca,  sent  proposals  for  accommodation  to  Argos. 
Alcibiades,  then  in  lliat  city,  attempted  to  procure 
the  people  to  reject  all  the  terms,  but  in  vain.  An 
armistice  was  at  first  agreed  on,  which  was,  after  some 
time,  followed  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance, 
and  the  total  separation  of  both  Argives  and  Manti- 
nteans  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  the  presence  of  Lacedceraoni&n  troops,  and 
by  Spartan  influence,  the  constitution  of  Argos,  hitherto 
popular,  was  subverted,  and  an  oligarchy  established 
in  its  room,  after  the  Laconian  model.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  abolition 
of  their  rights ; and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
the  expression  of  their  feeling.  Daring  the  celebration  Scowd  re- 
of  a (estival  at  Sparta,  they  rose  against  their  op-  ^urion  at 
pressors,  and,  after  a conflict,  in  which  tliey  were 
victorious,  established  their  former  constitution.  The  Alcibisdcs. 
nobles,  driven  from  the  city,  besought  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  a resolution  to 
march  against  Argos,  but  suffered  considerable  time 
to  elapse  before  they  attempted  to  execute  their  design. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  determined  to  secure  the 
future  co-operation  of  the  Argives  with  the  Athenians, 
hastened  to  their  city,  sent  three  hundred,  who  were 
suspected  to  favour  the  Spartan  cause,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  persuaded  the  citizens  to  build 
long  walls  reaching  to  tbo  sea,  which  might  obtain 
3 x 
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facilities  for  receiving  succours  from  Athens.  He  also 
induced  the  Patncans  to  lengthen  their  walls  in  like 

manner,  and  for  similar  purposes.  When  these  citi- 
zens were  told  that  the  Athenians  would  devour  them 
at  last,  he  replied  that  such  a result  was  possible, 
but  that  at  least  they  would  do  it  gently,  and  by 
degrees,  beginning  with  the  feet,  while  the  Lacedfe- 
monians  would  Ik  gin  at  the  head,  and  instantly  destroy 
them.  Such  was.  indeed,  a just  representation  of 
that  choice  of  evils  which  the  two  contending  powers 
of  Greece  left  to  the  states,  who  were  forced  to  seek 
one  or  the  other  to  become  their  ally  ami  master. 

Alcibiades  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions  on  be- 
’half  of  the  Athenian  cause.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
schemes  of  policy,  and  his  exploits  in  the  hold,  he 
was  unable  to  repress  his  love  of  pleasure,  which 
betrayed  lu.n  into  constant  violations  of  public  de- 
corum. lie  was  perfectly  careless  of  the  opinion 
which  might  he  formed  of  his  excesses,  and  even 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  them.  Ilis  insolent  expression 
of  disdain  knew  no  bouuds  towards  any  who  dared  to 
oppose  him.  When  a citizen  named  Ta ureas  presumed 
to  exhibit  a spectacle  in  opposition  to  him,  he  de- 
scended to  strike  his  rival.  He  forcibly  detained  A ga- 
thered*, a painter,  till  he  had  executed  the  work  he 
thought  tit  to  prescribe,  and  then  suffered  him  to 
depart,  with  a liberal  remuneration  for  his  labour. 
On  one  occasion,  when  lie  had  obtained  great  ap- 
plause by  a public  oration,  Timon,  the  misanthrope, 
took  him  by  Uie  hand,  and  exhorting  him  to  proceed, 
wished  him  increasing  fame  from  the  people,  as  he 
would  aoon  repay  them  with  abundant  sorrow. 

A new  field  for  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  was  now 
opened,  with  the  design  of  conquering  Sicily.  The 
Egisteans  had  entreated  succours  from  Athens  against 
the  Selin unt ians  and  Syracusans,  and  ambassadors, 
sent  to  ascertain  their  resources,  had  brought  the  most 
splendid  reports  of  the  treasure*  deposited  in  their 
temples.  Fresh  and  glittering  hopes  dawned  upon 
the  people,  as  they  contemplated  in  imagination  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  island, 
which  already  they  fancied  an  Athenian  colony.  This 
prospect  was,  indeed,  contracted,  when  compared  with 
that  which  Alcibiades  saw ; for  lie  looked  on  the  ruib- 
jugation  of  Sicily  only  as  a means  of  accomplishing 
vaster  designs,  and  considered  it  as  leading  to  the 
possession  of  Italy,  Carthage,  and  I.ybia,  the  opening 
of  an  almost  unlimited  succession  of  glorious  victories. 
The  Athenian  youth  caught  his  enthusiasm ; anti 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  triumphs  iu  which  they 
panted  to  share.  Groups  might  he  seen  in  the  public 
places  of  exercise  listening  to  the  aged  men  dis- 
coursing on  the  old  glories  of  the  heroic  times,  or 
describing  in  the  sand,  the  figures  of  those  regions 
whose  spoils  they  hoped  soon  to  enjoy.  The  more 
wise  and  prudent,  indeed,  saw  in  these  wild  expecta- 
tions the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  grandeur.  Socrates 
protested  against  the  enterprise,  by  the  advice,  as  was 
alleged,  of  his  mysterious  daemon.  Mcton,  the  astro- 
loger, foresaw  the  ill  fortune  of  the  war,  and  set  fire 
to  his  house,  either  by  way  of  counterfeiting  madness, 
or  that  he  might  persuade  the  people  to  allow  his 
son  to  remain  with  him  at  Athens  after  a calamity 
which  appeared  so  distressing.  Nirias,  with  the  calm 
wisdom  which  marked  his  character,  laboriously  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  senate  from  their  purpose. 


But  all  warnings  were  given  in  vain.  A decree  was  Alciblwdev  * 
passed,  that  a fleet  of  sixty  ships  should  sail  for  Sicily, 
under  the  command  of  Aicibiades,  Xicias,  and  Lama-  a.  m. 
chus.  who  were  directed  to  succour  the  Egis leans,  if  3604. 
possible  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  places  of  iTc. 

abode,  and  further  to  act  in  all  things  as,  according  400. 

to  their  discretion,  should  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Athens. 

When  the  time  came  for  discussing  the  supplies  for 
the  expedition,  Nicias  solemnly  entreated  his  country- 
men to  pause,  and,  finding  the  persuasive  and  brilliant 
eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevented  his  arguments  from 
having  any  influence  on  iiis  hearers,  strove  to  deter 
them  from  their  purpose  bv  setting  forth  the  vastness 
of  the  supplies,  both  of  forces  and  of  money,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  provide.  But  this 
speech  produced  an  effect  the  most  contrary  to  his 
wish-  s ; for  the  assembly  were  instantly  convinced — not 
that  their  expedition  roust  be  abandoned— but  that  every 
nerve  must  be  strained  to  support  it;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly came  to  a decision,  investing  the  generals 
with  full  powers  to  regulate  the  numbers  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  all  that  they  might  regard  as  re- 
quisite for  their  success.  The  zeal  of  the  assembly 
was  answered  bv  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  All 
were  eager  to  sliare  in  an  expedition  so  promising; 
and  a feeling  of  the  most  elevated  hope  pervaded  all 
classes,  as  they  witnessed  the  mighty  preparations 
advancing. 

Alcibiades  now  seemed  to  have  obtained  the  means  Accusations 
of  realizing  the  most  gorgeous  buildings  of  his  fancy.  AJ- 
But,  at  tliis  very  moment,  a sudden  disaster  blasted  c'b“dc*- 
all  his  hopes.  When  the  fleet  was  almost  prepared, 
the  statues  of  Mercury,  which  were  numerous  both  in 
the  temples  and  porticos  of  houses,  were  defaced  in  a 
single  night,  by  some  unknown  hand.  This  circum- 
stance, although  attributed  by  some  to  the  Corin- 
thians, who  might  be  supposed  thus  to  attempt  to 
deter  the  Athenians  from  invading  Syracuse,  their  co- 
lony, was  regarded  with  alarm  either  as  a result  of 
some  conspiracy  against  the  republic,  or  as  a super- 
natural indication  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  ene- 
mies of  Alcibiades,  through  the  means  of  Androcles, 
sought  to  direct  the  general  feelings  of  horror  against 
him,  by  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  author  of 
the  atrocious  sacrilege.  They  also  affirmed  that  ho 
had,  with  some  wanton  associates,  derided  the  holy 
mysteries  by  a profane  representation  of  their  forms, 
in  which  the  guilty  parties  acted  the  various  conse- 
crated officers,  'fhe  accusers  also  referred  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life,  which  they  not  only  stig- 
matized as  licentious,  but  as  indicating  a spirit  which 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  it  had  usurped  the  supreme 
power  to  the  destruction  of  public  freedom. 

When  Alcibiades  heard  these  charges,  he  insisted  Alcibiades 
on  being  allowed  an  immediate  trial.  He  implored  the  f',rcrd  *°, 
Athenians  not  to  sutler  him  to  depart,  as  commander 
of  so  vast  an  expedition,  with  a charge  of  so  great 
magnitude  impending  over  him,  or,  while  he  was  at  a 
distance,  to  attend  to  calumnies  which  he  could  not 
answer.  But  his  enemies,  knowing  the  love  which 
the  soldiers  bore  him,  and  the  partiality  with  which  he 
was  still  regarded  by  many  of  the  citizens,  procured 
orators  who  urged  that  the  voyage  should  not  be 
delayed,  but  that,  on  the  return  of  the  commander, 
a day  should  be  appointed  for  his  trial.  This  advice 
was  taken ; the  investigation  suspended ; and  Alci* 
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biades  compelled  to  depart,  leaving  bit  accusers  to 
collect  or  suborn,  without  opposition,  a mass  of  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  Athenian  rtcct  soiled  first  to  Corcvra,  where,  it 
was  joined  by  the  ships  of  those  allies  who  had  con- 
sented to  share  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  the  enter- 
prise. Hence  the  commanders  steered  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and,  being  refused  admittance  or  sup- 
plies by  the  maritime  towns,  anchored  beneath  the 
promontory  of  Kegium.  Hence  they  dispatched  vessels 
to  Egerta,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  promised 
treasures  in  that  city,  and  found,  by  the  intelligence 
thus  obtained,  that  no  such  resources  existed.  On 
this,  the  generals  were  divided  in  opinion;  but  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  to  persuade  the  states, 
excepting  Selinus  anti  Syracuse,  to  join  them,  and 
afterwards  to  attack  those  against  which  they  were 
sent,  if  they  refused  compliance  to  the  demands  of 
Athens.  The  Messenians  having  refused  the  offer  of 
an  alliance,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Catana,  where  Alci- 
biades persuaded  the  citizens  to  jolti  them.  Here  a 
message  was  received  from  Camarinn,  promising  to 
unite  in  the  Athenian  cause,  which  iuduccd  the  com- 
manders to  sail  for  that  port;  but,  finding  on  their 
arrival,  that  the  Camarineans  evaded  the  performance 
of  their  engagement,  they  returned  to  Catana,  after  a 
descent  on  the  shores  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  by 
which  they  acquired  spoils.  On  their  arrival,  they 
found  a messenger,  with  a vessel  called  the  Salaminiau 
galley,  to  order  Alcibiades  to  return  and  take  his 
trial,  on  the  charges  made  before  his  departure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  clear  proof  had  been 
discovered  against  the  party  accused  during  his  ab- 
sence. But  his  enemies  were  able  to  pursue  their 
machinations  without  fear  of  the  army,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  or  of  the  Argivea  and  Mantinseans, 
who  had  joined  the  expedition  solely  from  their 
desire  to  share  his  fortunes.  Various  rumours  were 
studiously  incited  against  him,  till  the  Athenians  be- 
came too  impatient  for  the  decision  of  his  fate,  to 
wait  the  issue  of  his  mission.  As,  however,  they 
wished  the  allies  who  were  fixed  in  his  interest  to 
remain  in  the  service,  they  directed  thfeir  messengers 
not  to  arrest  him,  but  merely  to  require  him  to  follow 
them  in  his  own  galley.  He  accordingly  yielded  an 
apparent  ohcdieuce  to  the  requisition,  and  left  the 
fleet  in  his  vessel,  with  such  of  his  comrades  as  were 
accused  of  having  participated  in  his  crimes.  But 
when  the  Saiauiiniun  ship  had  passed  the  height  of 
Thuiia,  he  contrived  to  escape,  so  that  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  officers  to  retake  him  were  in  vain. 
Being  met,  when  on  shore,  by  one  who  knew  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  did  not  dare  trust  his  country, 
he  replied.  “ Yes.  with  all  but  my  life ; and  when 
that  is  at  stake,  I would  not  trust  my  mother,  lest 
she  should  mistake  a black  bean  for  a white  one.” 
When  his  flight  was  known  at  Athens,  judgment  of 
death  was  passed  on  him,  his  estate  confiscated,  and 
priests  and  priestesses  ordered  solemnly  to  pronounce 
him  accursed.  One  of  them,  however,  Theano,  of 
Agraulos,  declined  to  execute  the  order,  observing 
that  her  office  made  it  her  duty  to  put  up  prayers,  not 
execrations.  When  Alcibiades  was  informed  that  he 
was  condemned  to  die  by  the  Atheuians,  he  replied, 
“ I will  make  them  feel  that  I aui  yet  alive." 

Alcibiades  now  sought,  not  only  security,  but  ven- 


geance. He  fled  from  Thuria  to  Cyblene,  and  re- Alribluto. 
quested  permission  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  to  come 
protected  to  their  city,  engaging  to  repair  the  injuries  a.  w. 
lie  bad  done  them  by  Ids  services.  Tins  request  being  3604. 
granted,  he  hastened  to  Sparta,  where  he  found  the  n.  r. 
Syracusans  and  Corinthians  imploring  the  people  to  400. 
send  military  succours  to  Sicily.  This  demand  the 
Epliori  were*  on  the  point  of  rejecting,  and  of  deter- 
mining  to  send  only  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  who  Sj»rta- 
might  prevent  the  Athenians  from  succeeding,  by  ne- 
gociation,  to  obtain  a fooling  in  the  island.  But 
Alcibiades  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  real  aid,  in 
a speech  so  lucid,  animated,  and  convincing,  that 
they  determined  to  send  Gylippus,  with  the  Corin- 
thians, to  oppose  Nicias  and  Lamaclius,  then  com- 
manding the  forces  of  Athens.  By  his  advice,  utao, 
the  Laccdtemonians  fortified  Decelea,  and  resolved  to 
attack  their  foes  in  domestic  war.  Their  affairs 
accmed  instantly  to  revive,  as  by  magic,  at  the  first 
influence  of  his  couucils. 

Alcibiades,  now  apparently  identified  with  the  Spar-  AMumcstbe 
tan  cause,  assumed  with  marvellous  facility  the  cha-  Sp-ntan 
racter  of  his  new  associates.  Accustomed  to  every 
luxury,  he  fed  on  the  coarsest  food ; changed  his 
dress  from  robes  of  purple  and  gold,  to  the  simplest 
apparel : and  laying  aside  the  gorgeous  insolence  of 
his  appearance  and  manner,  seemed  at  once  to  have 
become  humble,  patient,  and  laborious.  The  trans- 
formation, so  wonderfully  wrought,  was,  however,  only 
external.  He  found  means  to  seduce  the  wife  of  Agis, 
the  king,  not,  as  he  alleged,  from  the  heat  of  passion, 
but  from  ambition  that  his  race  should  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta.  The  discovery,  however,  by  the  monarch,  enc- 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  queen,  frustrated  the  hopes  he 
had  thus  indulged,  and  raised  up  most  powerful  foes  * 
against  him  in  his  new  asylum.  The  hatred  of  these 
men  increased  in  proportion  os  those  successes  ad- 
vanced of  which  His  advice  had  been  the  origin.  The 
calamities  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  to  which  his 
counsel  had  greatly  contributed,  only  increased  their 
envy.  He  still,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  to 
procure  assistance  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  in 
preference  to  those  of  Cyzicum  and  Lesbos,  who  all  sig- 
nified their  desire  of  leaving  the  alliance  of  Athens. 

He  soon  set  sail  for  Ionia,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
lie  iuduccd  to  adopt  the  Spartan  cause.  But,  while 
he  was  thus  employed,  Agis  and  his  enemies  sent 
private  orders  into  that  region  to  dispatch  him,  which 
ne  discovered,  and  was  able  to  evade.  He  considered  Take*  n- 
it,  however,  necessary  to  withdraw,  and  renouncing  f'US*  with 
the  Spartan  cause  in  disgust,  sought  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  Tissaphernes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  1 
Persian  sovereign. 

The  manners  of  Alcibiades  were  adapted,  with  pe-  Conduct  &f 
culiar  felicity,  to  win  the  favour  of  his  new  patron.  Alcibiades 
The  natural  love  of  luxury,  and  magnificence  of  dispo- 
sition,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  conceal  at  Sparta,  Tim- 
he  now  indulged  with  perfect  freedom,  and  assurance  pfaerncs. 
that  they  must  be  grateful  to  the  Barbaric  satrap. 

His  talent  for  political  intrigue  bad  now  ample  room 
for  its  exertions.  As  both  the  parties,  weakened  by 
their  long  struggle,  anxiously  looked  to  Tissaphernes 
for  aid,  he  saw  tmi  means  of  rcuderiug  himself  once 
more  important  to  all  the  parlies  of  Greece.  As  the 
Peloponnesians  had  now  the  decided  advantage,  from 
the  sad  miscarriage  of  the  Athenian  affairs  in  Sicily, 
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]iiu)(r2jihy-  lie  advised  hit  Persian  friend  to  lessen  his  assistance, 
reduce  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
a.  jj.  obtain  any  decisive  triumph.  He  urged  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Asiatic  monarch  to  assist  the  Grecian 
n.  c.  stales,  only  that  they  might  weaken  each  other,  so 
400.  that  both  might  at  last,  lie  deprived  of  all  means  of 
resistance  to  his  will.  'Hus  counsel  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  crafty  barbarian,  who  suffered  Alci- 
biades  to  direct  all  his  movements,  and  gave  the  most 
public  indications  of  the  cootrol  which  he  allowed 
Akllikdes  him  to  enjoy.  But  Alcibindes  was,  in  the  midst  of 
intrigue*  for  his  oriental  splendours,  working  out.  from  his  interest 
l°  w‘1^  Tissaphemes,  the  means  of  his  recal  to  Athens. 
At  this  moment,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  power  of  this 
officer  to  give  a finishing  blow  to  that  ill-fated  republic, 
by  bringing  up  the  Phamician  fleet,  which  consisted  of 


stitution  of  Athens.  They  determined  no  longer  to  AJdfciadcs. 
depend  on  Alciluades,  but  to  send  part  of  the  former 
deputation  home,  there  to  effect  their  purposes.  Ai**' 
While  Diotrephe*  established  oligarchy  at  Thasus, 

Pi sander  sailed  for  Athens,  overturning  the  popular  B.  c. 
establishments  in  all  the  dependant  states  at  which  he  400. 
could  touch  by  the  way,  and  procuring  aid  to  support 
him  in  his  main  design.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he 
found  that  his  confederates  there  had  been  successfully 
engaged  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  citizens  for  the 
intended  change.  They  had  proposed  that  the  affairs 
of  the  state  should  be  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  no 
less  a number  than  five  thousand;  and  thus  engaged 
on  their  side  such  men  as,  from  their  influence  and 
wealth,  might  expect  to  be  enrolled  among  the  privi- 
leged number.  The  power  thus  acquired  by  the  aris- 


150  ships,  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans.  This,  then,  was  tocratical  faction,  was  directed  by  gTcat  talents  in  its 
;t  most  fortunate  time  for  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiadcs,  leaders.  Of  these,  Antipho,  Phrynicus,  and  'Thera- 
who,  by  his  open  influence,  seemed  to  have  this  illus-  mencs,  were  the  most  distinguished,  and  all  were  en* 
trious  state  at  his  mercy.  Ho  caused  it,  therefore,  to  dowed  with  great  ability,  either  for  intrigue  or  persua- 
be  insinuated  among  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  sion.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  view  of  these  men 


troops  which  were  then  at  Samos,  that  their  only  hope 
lay  in  his  return,  for  which  the  way  must  be  prepared 
by  rendering  the  government  of  the  state  oligarchi- 
cal, instead  of  popular.  The  chiefs  at  Samos  being 
generally  inclined  to  favour  such  a revolution,  not  only 
freely  discussed  the  proposal  among  themselves,  but 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  at  Athens.  Phrynicus  alone 
opposed  it;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
prevail  by  argument,  attempted  to  succeed  by  strata- 
gem. He  endeavoured,  therefore,  by  private  messen- 
gers, to  incite  Astyochus,  commander  of  the  {.acedra- 
rnonian  fleet,  against  Alcibiadcs,  who,  instead  of  as- 


than  the  accomplishment  of  their  professions,  in  divid- 
ing the  power  to  which  they  aspired, among  fire  thousand 
of  the  citizens.  Having  marked  their  real  plans  till 
they  had  ascertained  their  strength,  they  determined 
to  proceed  with  a rapidity  and  boldness  which  might 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They 
therefore  moved  that  a committee  of  ten  should  be  en- 
trusted with  preparing  a decree — summoned  the  peo- 
ple— and  proposed  the  removal  of  all  existing  authori- 
ties, and  the  choice  of  five  presidents,  who  should 
select  a hundred  associates,  and  each  of  theae  thus 
chosen,  should  further  elect  three  more  to  share  in  the 


listing  in  his  downfal,  revealed  to  him  the  communi- 
cation which  was  intended  to  destroy  him.  On  this, 
Alcibiadcs  sent  to  Samos,  and  accused  Phrynicus  of 
treachery;  when  that  officer  becoming  desperate  on 
the  discovery  of  his  scheme,  offered  to  Astyochus  to 
deliver  into  his  hand  the  army  and  fleet  of  the  Athe- 
nians, if  he  would,  even  now,  favour  his  designs.  This 
proposal,  like  the  former,  was  disclosed  to  its  intended 
vicUm,  and  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  confe- 
derates at  Samos,  by  whom  a deputation,  with  Pi- 
sander  at  its  head,  was  sent  to  Athens,  charged  with 
the  propositions  of  establishing  an  oligarchy,  and  re- 
calling the  celebrated  exile.  At  first,  the  people  were 
exceedingly  irritated  by  the  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights ; but,  on  being  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of 
Persia,  and  consequently  averting  destruction  from  the 
state,  they  gave  their  consent,  and  empowered  Pisander 
to  return  to  Alcibiadcs,  with  powers  to  agree  to  his 
proposals.  Flo.  was  now,  however,  unable  to  persuade 
Tissaphcmes  to  abandon  the  line  of  policy  which  he 
had  adopted  with  his  advice;  and,  instead  of  holding 
the  balance  till  each  party  was  exhausted,  throw  all 
his  power  into  the  scale  of  the  Athenians.  Alcihiadex, 
therefore,  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  considered 
only  how  lie  should  best  conceal  the  decline  of  that 
influence  cm  which  he  had  presumed  to  make  them. 
He  accordingly  made  requisitions,  with  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  deputation  to  comply,  and  suffered 
all  negociations  to  be  suspended. 

Revolution  But  Pisander  and  his  associates,  although  their  hope 
ut  Athens.  nf  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Persia  was  lost,  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  intention  of  changing  the  con- 


legislative power.  The  audience  heard  these  proposi- 
tions with  silent  amazement,  and  suffered  them  to  be 
without  discussion.  No  sooner  was  the  decree  passed, 
than  the  four  hundred  took  possession  of  the  senate- 
house,  expelled  all  the  former  magistrates,  and  entered 
peaceably  on  the  administration  of  all  the  public  affairs 
of  the  astonished  and  despairing  citizens. 

While  the  oligarchical  party  were  thus  triumphant  at  Alcibisdei 
Athens,  they  were  defeated  at  Samos  by  Thrasybulus 
and  bis  soldiers.  That  noble-minded  patriot  resolved 
never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  restored  his  country  mo*, 
to  her  freedom.  This,  however,  lie  believed  could  not 
be  effected  without  recalling  Alcibiades  front  exile.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  Tissaphcrhcs,  conferred  with  Alcibi- 
adeg,  and  conducted  him  to  the  forces  at  Samos. 

There,  this  ever-varying  politician,  who  so  recently  had 
intrigued  with  the  aristocracy,  united  with  their  bitterest 
foes,  and  promised  to  them,  as  he  had  done  to  their  an- 
tagonists, the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes,  if  they  should 
succeed  and  recal  him  to  shore  in  their  triumph ; the 
soldiers  burning  with  strong  desire  to  destroy  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  four  hundred,  and  only  dismissed  a plau- 
sible deputation  from  Athens,  but  were  anxious  to  leave 
the  Peloponnesians,  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  and 
sail  at  once  for  the  Pirspus.  From  this  rash  design 
they  were  wisely  dissuaded  by  Alcibiadcs,  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  inure  temperate  measures,  and  was 
even  ready  to  assent  to  a compromise  with  the  oligarchy, 
on  the  terms  that  the  fixe  (homand  should  be  actuallv, 
as  they  were  nominally  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  state.  In  the  mean  time,  Athens  was  reduced  to 
the  most  wretched  condition  by  domestic  factions. 
DissenUon  now  raged  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  fourkun- 
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Biography,  tired,  many  of  whom  terrified  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger,  were  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  with 
a.  m.  which  Alcibiades  was  willing  to  agree.  A naval  de- 
3604.  feat  by  the  Lacedaemonians  completed  the  misery  which 
B“.  had,  for  a long  time,  appeared  every  hour  to  deepen. 
400.  This  dreadful  blow  was,  however,  the  means  of  suspend- 
SvcuiiH  r«-  *ng,  for  a time,  the  intestine  contests  by  which  the  city 
vuluthmand  was  distracted.  An  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the 
rccalof  Al-  jour  hundred  were  deposed,  and  the  government  vested 
abrades  to  jn  five  thousand,  comprehending  all  the  citizens  who 
t iciu.  were  enrolled  for  the  heavy  armour.  All  parties  having 
agreed  in  giving  their  utmost  efforts  to  raise  their  coun- 
try from  her  melancholy  humiliation,  dispatched  a de- 
putation to  Alcibiades  and  the  army  at  .Samos,  exhort- 
ing them  to  use  their  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Exploits  of  Alcibiades,  although  thus  recalled,  resolved  to  delay 
Akibiadw  his  return  untd  he  had  performed  such  exploits  as 
Cu  reiura.*0  throw  fresh  lustre  over  his  name,  and  endear  him 
to  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  With  this  ambition 


he  sailed  with  a small  squadron  from  Samos,  and  hav- 
ing gained  information  that  Mindarus,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  he  hastened  to  ufford  his  countrymen  succour. 
Happily  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  near  Abydos, 
at  a most  critical  moment ; when,  after  a severe  engage- 
ment, the  Spartans  had,  on  one  side,  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage, and  were  pursuing  the  broken  lines  of  the 
Athenians.  While  both  parlies  regarded  his  ships  as 
come  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  displayed  the  Athe- 
nian flag,  and  attarked  the  Peloponnesians  with  the 
fiercest  energy.  He  speedily  divided  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  completely  routed  the  Spartans,  till  then  vic- 


torious, broke  many  of  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  took 
thirty  from  them;  recovering  all  they  had  previously 
taken,  and  destroying  their  armament  on  the  coasts, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Phamabazus,  who, 
from  the  shore,  attempted  to  shield  the  fugitives.  His 
vanity,  after  this  signal  success  had,  however,  nearly 
destroyed  him.  For,  being  desirous  of  appearing  toTis- 
saphernes  as  a conqueror  instead  of  a fugitive,  he  has- 
ImprUon-  tenefl  with  a splendid  retinue  to  visit  him ; when  the 
rm-titand  n crafty  barbarian,  thinking  he  should  thus  appease  the 
cXpeofAlci-  suspicions  of  the  Spartans,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
binJw.  and  confined  in  prison  at  Sardis.  Hence,  however,  he 
found  means  to  escape,  and  having  procured  a horse, 
fled  to  Ciazomene,  where  he  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
his  Persian  friend  by  affirming  that  he  had  connived  at 
his  flight,  and  thus  destroying  the  credit  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians which  the  arrest  was  designed  to  secure. 
Hence  he  sailed  immediately  for  the  Athenian  ramp  to 
diffuse  fresh  animation  among  the  soldiers,  and  hastily 
cause  them  to  embark  on  an  expedition  against  Minda- 
rus  and  Phamabazus.  who  were  then  with  the  residue 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Cvzicum.  As  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  enemies*  vessels,  he  ordered  a number 
t.ciory,  0j’fi(S  commanders  to  slacken  sails,  while  he  advanced 


with  only  forty  ships,  that  the  Spartans,  who  might 
otherwise  have  fled,  should  be  incited  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. '1  he  artifice  succeeded ; Mindarus  hastened  to  at- 
tack the  Athenians,  believing  their  force  so  inferior  that 
he  should  find  them  an  easy  prey,  and  soon  found  him- 
self encountered  by  fresh  succours,  which  he  was  unable 
to  resist.  Terrified  at  so  unexpected  a check,  his 
forces  took  flight  in  confusion,  were  pursued  to  the 
shore  by  the  victorious  commander,  and  there  put  to 


the  sword  in  great  numbers.  Pharnabaxus  and  Mm-  AMMmIm. 
dams,  who  there  attempted  to  rally  them,  were  defeated; 
the  latter  fell  in  the  contest ; and  the  former  only  found  Ai  M* 
safety  by  precipitately  retreating.  Alcibiades  pursued  3604. 
his  victory,  took  Cvzicum  without  difficulty,  and,  stain-  u.  c. 
ing  his  conquest  with  a cruelty  with  which  he  was  not  400. 
generally  chargeable,  put  to  death  all  the  Peloponne- 
sians whom  lie  found  within  the  city. 

A very  short  space  of  time  elapsed  after  this  brilliant  Victory  over 
success  before  Alcibiades  found  another  occasion  to  dc-  I’hamibft- 


serve  the  gratitude  of  Athens  : — Discovering  that 
Phamabazus  had  fallen  with  great  force,  both  of  in- 
fantry and  horsemen,  ou  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  ThrasyUus,  as  they  were  laying  waste  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Abidenians,  he  hastened  to  assist  them 
with  his  army,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  defeated 
their  enemies,  and  continued  a triumphant  pursuit  till 
night  protected  the  fugitives.  He  then  gathered  spoil 
from  the  province  of  Phamabazus;  but  while  he  scat- 
tered devastation  through  the  region,  displayed  a feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  sauctities  of  religion,  by  releasing 
all  who  assisted  in  the  ceremonials  of  worship  without 
ransom.  He  next  prepared  to  reduce  the  inferior  cities, 
which,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenian  cause.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  against  Victory  at 
the  Calcedonians,  and  finding  they  had  removed  their  Caked®* 
cattle  anil  grain,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection 
of  their  allies,  the  people  of  Bithynia,  he  sent  to  accuse 
the  latter  of  thus  assisting  bis  foes.  Upon  this,  terri- 
fied with  the  idea  of  his  military  prowess,  they  deli- 
vered up  the  deposited  spoil,  and  sued  for  and  obtained 
his  alliance.  He  then  returned  to  his  original  design, 
and  invested  Culccdon,  by  drawing  his  army  round 
and  enclosing  it  with  a wall,  to  prevent  it  from  receiving 
provisions.  Phamabazus  soon  advanced  to  its  relief, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  besieged  citizens  made  a sally; 
but  Alcibiades  dispatched  troops  with  great  promp- 
titude against  both  parties,  completely  succeeded  on  all 
points,  slew  Hippocrates,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
compelled  Phamabazus  once  more  to  fly.  While 
he  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  to  levy  contributions,  the 
commander,  whom  he  left  to  prosecute  the  siege,  made 
a treaty  with  Phamabazus,  by  which,  on  their  engag- 
ing to  refrain  from  invading  a province,  he  not  only 
agreed  to  pay  them  a sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  ac- 
commodation, but  suffered  the  Calcedonians  to  return 


to  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  promised  to  give  the 
Athenian  envoys  safe  conduct  to  the  Persian  sovereign.  Danger  and 
Next  Alcibiades  proceeded  to  reduce  the  city  of  Sely-  >»«fw  of 
bria,  which  a number  of  his  friends  engaged  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  The  signal  for  his  entry  agreed  on  was  #t " - na‘ 
a flaming  torch,  which  the  conspirators  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  exhibit  on  the  walls.  One  of 
them,  however,  wavering,  the  rest  were  compelled, 
through  fear  of  a discovery,  to  light  the  torch  l>efore 
the  preparations  were  completed.  Alcibiades  observ- 


ing the  flame,  hurried  on  with  only  fifty  men.  as  his 
army  were  not  ready  to  join  him,  and  entered  the  citv, 
having  commanded  the  rest  to  follow  with  all  possible 
speed.  Here,  however,  he  was  placed  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  He  perceived  the  citizens  advancing 
from  the  fortresses  in  numbers  which  he  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  encounter;  and  while  he  felt  that  in  a 
combat  he  must  be  destroyed,  his  proud  spirit  which 
had  never  yet  known  a check  in  battle,  forbade  him  to 
retire.  From  this  situation  kis  ever-prompt  invention 
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saved  him  without  Any  blemish  in  lain  military  fume. 
He  paused — ordered  a herald  to  proclaim  that  the  Sa- 
Ivlmaus  should  not  treat  the  Athenians  us  foes,  and 
thus,  at  once,  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  citizens  for  the 
tight,  anti  gave  time  fur  his  whole  army  to  enter. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  supported,  he  granted 
peace  on  liberal  terms,  requiring  only  from  them  a sum 
of  money,  and  leaving  an  Athenian  garrison  to  secure 
the  place  from  the  .Spartans. 

Byzantium  hating:  revolted  from  the  Atheuians,  was  the 
’city  against  which  his  « tldits  were  next  directed.  He 
drew  his  forces  round  it,  and  held  communications  with 
parties  within  its  walls,  among  whom  were  Anaxilaus 
and  l.ycurgus,  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  him  on  his 
engaging  to  spare  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens. 
As  soon  ns  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose  were  com* 
pie  ted,  lie  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  called 
suddenly  into  looin  to  appease  commotions  there,  and 
departed  with  the  Heet.  but  only  to  remain  concealed 
within  a short  distance  from  the  harbour.  As  soon  as 
night  concealed  his  operations,  he  returned,  disembark- 
ed great  part  of  his  troops  in  silence,  and  ordered  the 
vessels  with  those  who  were  left  on  board,  to  be  rowed 
sw  iftly  into  the  port,  with  terrible  outcries  as  if  a mighty 
naval  force  were  destroying  the  whipping,  and  hasten- 
ing to  attack  the  town  from  the  shores.  In  the  mean 
time  his  confederates  quietly  admitted  him  with  his 
troops  into  the  city,  which,  however,  he  did  not  win 
without  a struggle.  For  his  ships  were  repulsed  from 
the  shore  by  the  hostile  forces,  who,  after  compelling 
the  marines  to  return  to  their  vessels,  drew  up  in  good 
order  to  oppose  the  progTcs  of  their  more  formidable 
enemy.  A regular  and  well-coutestcd  buttle  then  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
took  three  hundred  prisoners.  Notw  ithstanding  this  un- 
expected opposition,  Alcibiadcs  strictly  fulfilled  the 
conditions  on  which  he  had  been  admitted,  and  would 
not  allow  the  least  outrage  either  on  the  persons  or 
fortunes  of  the  citizens.  When  Anaxilaus  was  accused 
at  Sparta  with  the  rest  of  his  confederates  of  his 
treachery,  he  boldly  avowed  that  he  had  felt  and  acted 
as  a Byzantine,  not  as  a I.accdecmoiiian ; that  he  saw 
no  possibility  of  relief  for  the  city  while  the  Peloponne- 
sian army  consumed  the  provisions,  and  his  country- 
men were  led  to  starve;  that  he  hud  ucted  on  the  sini- 

Jilc  principle  of  the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  pre- 
ercnco  to  all  other  obligations,  and  hud  thus  only  been 
actuated  by  a feeling  which  the  Spartans  themselves  glo- 
ried to  cultivate.  This  defence  so  pleased  the  l.arcdfe- 
monians,  not  from  its  reference  to  general  humanity, 
but  its  application  of  that  exclusive  patriotism  which 
they  openly  preferred  to  fidelity  or  justice,  that  they 
absolved  all  who  had  been  charged  with  consenting  to 
the  proposal  of  surrender. 

Alrthiadcs  having  raised  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
from  the  lowest  state  of  depressiou,  not  only  by  his 
brilliant  victories,  but  his  conciliating  policy,  felt  now 
desirous  to  return  and  enjoy  the  praise  of  his  successes. 
He  entered  the  Piru-us  in  a galley  udorned  with  the 
spoils  of  numerous  victories,  followed  by  a long  line  of 
ships  which  lie  had  taken  from  the  foe,  and  attended  by 
vessels  boning  the  ensigns  of  a great!  r number  which 
he  had  destroy  td,  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  having  de- 
prived the  cm  my  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  restored 
the  dtur  and  loi.g-iost  maritime  glories  of  Athens. 
Bnt  when  he  upproached  with  his  glorious  retinue,  his 
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heart  sunk  within  him,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  Akibi4d«. 
wrong*  he  had  endured,  and.  perhaps,  with  some  sad  ' ~ 
presage  of  the  disasters  he  w as  yet  to  suffer.  He  did 
not  venture  to  land  till  he  saw  his  nephew  and  old  com- 
panions stretching  out  their  arms  to  him,  and  inviting 
him  earnestly  to  meet  them.  His  first  reception,  how- 
ever, was  as  genial  and  flattering  as  his  fondest  hope 
or  loftiest  ambition  could  require.  The  whole  city  came 
down  to  the  harbour  to  sec  and  welcome  him,  and  took 
no  notice  of  Thrasybulus  or  Theramcnes,  his  fellow  com- 
manders. Throngs  pressed  around  him  with  acclama- 
tions and  blessings;  those  who  could  not  touch,  threw 
garlands  upon  him ; and  the  aged  who  remembered  the 
former  glories  and  recent  humiliations  of  their  country, 
pointed  him  out  to  the  young  from  afar,  with  tears  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  While  the  people,  with  fond 
regret,  attributed  to  his  exile  their  disasters  in  Sicily, 
and  all  their  subsequent  miseries,  they  hailed  him  now 
as  one  who  hud  again  made  them  taste  of  victory,  and 
who  would  become  their  second  founder.  An  assem- 
bly of  the  people  being  convened,  he  addressed  them 
in  a gentle  and  modest  speech,  imputing  his  calamities 
not  to  their  envy,  but  to  some  cyil  genius  which  pur- 
sued him.  He  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  bade 
them  oppose  their  enemies  with  all  the  fresh  inspiration 
of  their  zeal,  and  taught  them  to  hope  for  happier  days. 

Delighted  with  these  assurances,  they  presented  him 
with  a crown  of  brass  and  gold,  which  never  was  be- 
fore given  to  any  but  the  Olympic  victors,  invested  him 
with  absolute  control  over  their  naval  and  military  af- 
fairs, restored  to  him  his  confiscated  wealth,  and  or- 
dered the  ministers  of  religion  to  absolve  him  from  the 
curses  which  they  had  denounced  against  him.  Theo- 
doras, however,  the  high  priest,  evaded  the  last  part 
of  the  decree,  by  alleging  that  he  had  never  cast  any 
imprecation  on  him  if  he  had  committed  no  offence 
against  the  republic.  The  tablets  on  which  the  curses 
against  him  had  been  inscribed,  were  taken  to  the  shore 
and  thrown  with  eagerness  into  the  waters. 

His  next  measure  heightened,  if  possible,  the  brief  Aleibiadn 
lustre  of  his  triumph.  In  consequence  of  the  fortifica-  <»nducutb« 
tion  of  Decelea  by  the  Lacedoemonians,  and  their  hav- 
iug  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  country,  the  proces- 
sion to  Elcusis,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  had  been  long 
unable  to  take  its  usual  course  by  land,  and  being  con- 
ducted by  sea,  had  lost  many  of  its  solemn  and  august 
ceremonials.  He  now,  therefore,  offered  to  conduct 
the  solemnity  by  land,  after  the  ancient  custom,  under 
the  protection  of  his  troops,  thinking  that  if  the  Spar- 
tans should  suffer  him  to  pass  unimpeded,  he  should 
add  to  his  renown ; and  if  they  should  attack 
him,  he  should  fight  in  the  cause  ot*  religion,  and  in 
the  immediate  view  of  his  country.  His  proposal  being 
gladly  accepted,  he  placed  sentinels  on  the  hills;  and, 
surrounding  the  consecrated  band  with  his  soldiers, 
conducted  the  whole  to  Eleusis  and  back  to  Athens, 
without  the  slightest  opposition,  or  breach  of  that  order 
and  profound  stillness  which  he  had  exhorted  the  troops 
to  maintain.  After  this  graceful  act  of  homage  to  the 
religion  he  was  once  accused  of  refraining,  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  common  people  as  something  more  than 
human.  They  looked  on  him  as  destined  never  to 
know  defeat,  and  believed  their  triumph  was  certain  so 
long  as  he  was  their  commander. 

But,  in  the  very  height  of  his  popularity,  the  causes 
were  arising  of  a second  exile.  The  great  envied  him 
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Biography.  in  proportion  to  the  peoples*  confidence,  ami  that  con- 
fidence  itself  became  the  means  of  his  ruin.  For  as  the 
people  really  thought  the  spell  of  invincibility  was  upon 
him,  they  were  prepared  to  attribute  the  least  falling  off 
in  his  career  of  glory  to  a treacherous  design.  lie  de- 
parted with  a hundred  vessels,  manned  under  his  in- 
spection, with  colleagues  of  his  own  choice,  to  reduce 
Cnuwoflhe  jsjR  0f  Chios  to  obedience.  At  Andros  he  once 
£ AJWu"'1'  more  eainud  a victory  over  both  the  natives  and  the 
■dr>.  Spartans,  who  attempted  to  assist  them.  But,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  chief  scene  of  action,  be  found  that  ho 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  marines  from  deserting, 
unless  he  could  raise  money  to  pay  them  sums  more 
nearly  equal  to  those  which  the  Lacedaemonians  of- 
AlcibUdrt  fcred,  than  the  pay  he  was  able  to  bestow.  He  was 
cumpcllr*!  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  the  fleet  and  go  into  Ca- 
to Iwc  ilie  ^ jn  ur<jer  to  obtain  supplies.  While  absent  on  this 
UdeAsktrd.  occasion,  lie  left  Antiochusin  the  command,  who,  though 
well  fitted  from  his  experience  in  maritime  aflairs  to 
preserve  order,  was  too  rash  to  l>e  a fit  judge  of  the 
proper  time  for  buttle.  To  this  officer  Alribiades  gave 
express  directions  that  he  should  refrain  from  coming  to 
an  engagement,  whatever  provocations  lie  might  re- 
ceive. Anxious,  however,  to  display  his  bravery,  Anti- 
ochus  took  the  first  occasion  to  sail  out  in  front  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which  lay  near  Ephesus,  under  the 
command  of  Lysander,  and  attempt,  by  insults,  to  in- 
cite them  to  attack  him.  Lysander,  accordingly,  pur- 
sued him  : the  fleets  came  to  the  support  of  their  re- 
spective admirals,  and  a general  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  slam,  and  the  Athenians  com* 
pletely  defeated. 

Offer* Initio  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  unhappy  reverse, 
io  Inlander  Alcibiades  hastened  to  the  fleet,  and  eager  to  repair  the 
,,ni"  ‘ misfortune,  offered  battle  to  the  Spartans;  Lysander, 
however,  did  not  choose  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  advantage 
by  accepting  the  challenge,  and  the  Athenians  were  com- 
Chargr*  polled  to  retire.  This  event,  for  winch  no  blame  really 
him  attached  to  Alcibiadcs  completed  the  ruin  of  his  influ- 
ai  Athens.  ence  at  Athens.  It  was  believed  that  this,  the  first 
instance  of  his  failure,  must  have  arisen  from  his  having 
been  corrupted,  or,  at  least,  from  a want  of  inclination 
to  serve  his  country-  He  was  also  accused  of  leaving 
the  navy  under  the  direction  of  those  who  had  no  other 
recommendation  to  the  charge  but  having  been  sharers 
in  his  luxurious  banquets,  and  of  having  wandered  about 
to  indulge  in  profligate  excesses,  while  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy  lay  in  sight  of  that  of  which  he  should  have  been 
the  commander.  It  was  likewise  asserted  that  he  had 
fortified  a castle  in  Thrace,  to  serve  ns  a retreat  when 
his  treacheries  should  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Supcncded  him  to  continue  in  safety  at  Athens.  On  these  grounds, 
into  Thnc.  PeoP*c  *n  his  absence  took  from  him  his  command, 
' and  confided  it  toother  generals.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  this  new  piece  of  ingratitude,  lie  « solved  not  tore- 
turn  home,  but  withdrew  into  Thrnce.  and  fortified  three 
castles.  Bornos,  Rvzia,  and  Machroutiehos,  near  to 
* Perinthus.  Here,  having  collected  a formidable  hand, 

as  an  independent  captain  he  made  incursions  on  the 
territories  of  those  of  the  Thracians,  who  acknowledged 
no  settl.  d form  of  government,  and  acquired  considcr- 
Attrmpt*  able  s|»oil«.  But  he  did  not  resign  his  love  for  his  ill- 
fttilltoKrvr  fated  country,  or  refrain  from  exertions  to  succour  the 
,h*  Athreu-  Athenians.  The  fleet  which  he  had  lately  commanded 
101  ,n  lav  in  the  river  JE gos,  and  that  of  the  Spartans  under 
Lysander,  was  anchored  at  a short  distance.  He  per- 
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ceived  that  the  captains  of  the  former  were  arcustomcd  Alo'bude*. 
to  sail  out  in  the  morning,  and  insolently  offer  battle  to 
the  foe.  and  then  to  return  and  spend  the  day  in  a state 
of  tumultuous  disorder.  He  feare-d  lest  Lysander  should 
either  protract  the  war  till  the  small  rondos  of  the 
money  by  which  the  forces  of  Athens  were  supported 
was  spent,  or  that  he  would  improve  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities they  so  constantly  afforded  of  falling  on  them 
in  a state  of  security  and  confusion.  At  the  same  time 
he  hoped,  as  the  Lacedicmonian  strength  lay  more  on 
land  than  in  their  vessels,  that  he  should  be  able,  by  tho 
aid  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  to  drive  them  from  live  shore, 
and  compel  them  either  to  fight  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, or  to  sue  for  peace.  With  these  views  he  went 
to  the  Athenian  camp,  communicated  his  wishes,  and 
warned  the  generals  of  their  danger.  They,  however, 
treated  his  person  and  his  councils  with  a fat'll  disdain, 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  without  performing  any 
of  his  preferred  serv  ices.  Too  soon  they  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  his  warnings.  Lysander  fell  oil  them,  when  Athenian 
they  were  wholly  unprepared  to  receive  him,  with  such  fleet  dr- 
violence  and  success,  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  <“»<* 
with  the  exception  of  six  gallies,  which  escaped  with 
Conon.  This  blow  pul  an  end  to  the  long  and  ruinous 
contest.  Athens  had  neither  means  nor  spirit  left,  to 
resist  her  foes.  Lysander  proceeded  from  this  victory 
to  the  capture  of  Athens;  burnt  the  shipping  which 
lay  in  the  harbour  ; rased  the  long  walls  to  their  founda- 
tions; and  imposed  thirty  *y rants  on  the  state  which 
had  been  the  cradle,  and  was  now  the  sepulchre,  of 
Urecian  freedom. 

Alcibiadcs  was  now  the  sole  object  of  hope,  to  which  Alcibisd** 
the  minds  of  his  misguided  countrymen  were  directed. 


They  still  had  some  confidence  in  his  love  for  the 
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country  which  had  twice  rewarded  him  with  disgraceful 
exile,  and  could  scarce  believe,  that  while  he  lived  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  desperate.  In  the  estimate 
of  his  undying  patriotism  their  Ijicedeemonian  oppres- 
sors unhappily  coincided,  and  felt  that  his  death  alone 
could  secure  their  mastery  over  Athens.  The  feelings  Alcilisde* 
of  both  parties  respecting  him  were  well  founded,  prepar™  u» 
Although  he  had  been  received  with  great  cordiality  by  *eck  th- 
Phamabazus,  whose  protection  he  had  sought,  and 
had  been  assigned  a territory,  from  which  he  derived  a 
considerable  revenue,  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  a 
luxurious  repose  while  his  country  groaned  beneath 
intolerable  oppressions.  He  saw  the  only  hope  of 
effecting  its  deliverance  rested  in  obtaining  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Persia.  This  he  did  not  despair  of 
obtaining,  especially  as  he  perceived  with  his  usual 
political  sagacity,  that  Cyrus,  brother  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  was  about  to  raise  war  against  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Spartans.  If  he  could  disclose  this 
to  the  monarch  lie  believed  that  he  should  not  only 
lay  him  under  obligation,  which  must  conciliate  his 
favour,  hut  inducr  him,  for  his  own  security,  to  assist 
the  Athenian  cause  against  those  who  would  soon 
appear  as  his  own  enemies.  He,  therefore,  entreated 
Pharnabazus  to  suffer  him  to  proceed  to  the  king, 
with  the  design,  like  Thetnislocles,  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices, but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  not  of  destroying 
the  state  which  had  driven  him  from  his  efforts  to  avert 
its  downfal. 

But  before  he  could  execute  this  patriotic  design.  Death  of 
Lysander,  incited  by  the  representations  of  Critius  and  AlcibwUew 
the  other  tyrants,  whom  he  hail  placed  over  Athens, 
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Biography,  entreated  Phamabazua  to  destroy  him.  He  threatened 
that  unless  Alcibiades  were  delivered  up,  alive  or  dead, 
a.  m.  the  Laced mmonians  would  break  oft'  their  alliance  with 
3(i04.  his  master.  This  threat  induced  the  satrap  to  lake 
immediate  measures  for  destroying  the  fugitive  whom 
400.  he  had  protected.  The  victim  of  his  treachery  was, 
at  this  time,  in  Phrygia,  with  Timandra,  his  mistress, 
preparing  for  his  journey  to  the  capital.  Thither  Phar- 
nahazus  dispatched  Sysamithres  and  Bagoas  to 
murder  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 
residence  they  durst  not  approach  him,  hut  surrounded 
the  house  with  their  band,  and  set  it  on  tire.  On  per- 
ceivrag  the  danger,  Alcibiades  threw  clothes  on  the 
flumes,  and,  seizing  a sword,  rushed  through  the  fire 
• without  injury.  He  was  now  perceived  by  the  bar* 
barian  troop,  who,  from  a distance,  threw  their  darts 
at  him  till  he  fell  lifeless.  Timandra  then  wrapped 
her  vestments  about  his  body  and  burned  it  in  the 
flames  of  the  house,  as  on  a funeral  pile.  The 
assassins  retired,  without  interrupting  her  m this  last 
sad  office  of  affection  to  the  departed. 

Chancier  of  Thus  fell  Alcibiades,  having  scarcely  passed  die  for- 

AJcibitdc*.  tieth  rear  of  a most  eventful  life.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
lavished  her  utmost  bounties  upon  him.  A noble 
origin- — a personal  beauty — grace  of  manner— immense 
patrimonial  riches— eloquence  the  most  persuasive — 
acuteness  the  most  nenctrating — bravery  the  most 
undaunted — Pericles  for  hia  guardian,  and  Socrates  for 
his  friend  and  adviser — all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as 
destined  for  a most  happy  and  glorious  career.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  fair  a prospect  dashed  so  early  with 
clouds,  and  so  soon  overspread  with  total  gloom.  Yet 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  owed  his  ruin  to  the 
absolute  preponderance  of  his  vices.  He  possessed, 
throughout  life,  many  virtues,  to  which  even  the  plots 
of  his  adversaries  bore  witness.  His  love  for  his 
country,  amidst  all  the  injuries  he  received  from  her, 
was  his  ruling  passion  to  the  last.  A second  time  an 
exile  from  her  shores,  after  conferring  numberless 
benefits  on  her,  he  died  a martyr  to  his  unshaken 
desire  to  effect  her  ranRom.  His  public  life — if  wc 
except  the  devious  methods  by  which  he  sometimes 
proceeded  to  effect  good  designs,  and  his  offer  of 
advice  to  the  Spartaus  after  h»  first  exile— was  full  of 
patriotism,  forbearance,  and  wisdom.  His  great  want 
was  that  of  principle,  and  by  that  want  he  was  undone. 
He  acted  from  impulses  which  he  had  never  learned  to 
restrain.  His  love  towards  his  country,  though  his 
strongest  impulse,  was  essentially  a personal  feeling, 
and  very  different  from  a calm  sense  of  duty  or  earnest 
desire  for  the  general  welfare.  He  liad  nothing  which 
could  lead  him  to  become  master  over  himself,  and  turn 
all  his  faculties  into  one  unbroken  channel.  He  often, 
indeed,  adapted  his  manuers  with  astonishing  facility  to 


those  of  his  associates;  he  was  the  most  patient  in  AidbUdcv 
Lacedtemon,  the  most  robust  at  Thebes,  the  moat 
given  to  wine  among  the  Thracians,  and  the  most  Am  “• 
splendid  nnd  luxurious  among  the  Persians  ; but, 
in  none  of  his  changes,  was  he  actuated  by  any  prin-  b.  c. 

ciple  cither  false  or  true,  but  simply  by  a desire  to  400. 

sin  pass  his  colleagues  in  all  which  they  esteemed  most 
noble  or  dazzling.  There  was  no  common  centre  round 
which  his  mighty  powers  and  vehement  impulses 
could  revolve.  He  gratified  all  his  feelings  of  insolence, 
luxury,  or  pride,  without  regard  to  times  or  seasons, 
except  when  some  temporary  vanity  gave  him  a short 
lived  consistency  of  character.  Never  did  any  one,  to 
whom  interests  so  mighty  were  committed,  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  often  influenced  by  momentary  fancies 
that  destroyed  the  measures  on  which  his  dearest 
hopes  were  dependant.  He  was  a partisan  without 
revenge,  and  a victor  without  cruelty;  but  the  feelings 
which  made  him  thus  distinguished  availed  him  little, 
because  he  had  not  singleness  of  heart,  or  directness 
of  purpose,  to  render  his  virtues  effectual  for  his 
co untry ‘s  salvation.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  was 
oriental  rather  than  Grecian.  His  personal  character, 
and  not  that  of  his  cause,  predominated  in  all  his 
actions.  His  sense  of  pleasure  was  too  keen,  and  his 
pride  too  great,  to  allow  of  that  absorption  of  himself 
in  a state  which  alone  could  fit  him  for  the  subject, 
much  less  for  the  preserver  of  a republic.  He  could 
assume  a thousand  shapes,  but  in  all  he  was  bat 
an  actor.  The  abstraction  of  spirit,  which  made  an 
ancient  patriot  lose  all  sense  of  personal  identity,  as  a 
public  character,  in  tho  idea  of  forming  a part  in  a 
great  whole  ; — which  caused  him  to  live  only  in  the 
triumphs,  and  die  with  the  fall  of  the  body  politic, — 
was  totally  averse  from  his  nature.  He  would  have 
risked  his  life  a thousand  times  for  his  native  city,  but 
he  would  never  have  rejoiced  with  the  Spartan  that  it 
coutained  three  hundred  worthier  to  govern.  Hence  he 
was  unfitted  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  a state 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  bands  which  joined  him 
were  always  actuated  by  regard  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, not  by  any  general  spirit  inspired  by  his 
cause.  His  fortunes  were  strangely  linked  with  those 
of  a state,  which,  by  casting  him  the  first  time  from  the 
summit  of  greatness,  brought  herself  to  the  verge  of 
ruin;  and,  after  madly  repeating  the  injustice,  when 
his  arm  had  raised  her  from  the  dust,  sunk  almost 
without  a struggle.  In  his  death,  which  she  had  once 
formally  decreed,  and  now  had  remotely  occasioned, 
she  saw  and  felt  her  last  hope  expire.  If  he  was  not 
altogether  worthy  to  be  the  preserver  of  the  Athenian 
greatness,  he  merited  the  honour  of  casting  the  last 
rays  of  glory  over  it,  and  of  having  his  fall  identified 
with  its  destruction. 
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YLOVEl»l|K0  ABOUT  A.  M.  3533,  B.  c.  471;  TO  A.  K.  3613,  B.  c.  391. 


liio^ra^hy  The  details  which  ancient  authors  have  left  us  rc- 
w'-v-w  apecting  the  life  of  Thucydides,  the  immortal  historian 
From  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  are  neither  consistent  nor 
a.  m . ample.  The  total  absence  of  egotism,  and  even  of 
3533.  individual  prejudice,  in  his  writings,  while  it  gives  us 
b7^  the  highest  ideas  of  his  fitnes  for  the  great  office  he 

471.  undertook  to  fill,  prevents  us  from  gathering  from 

to  these  imperishable  records  many  hints  of  his  personal 
a.  m.  qualities.  We  snail  attempt,  however,  to  collect  the 
3613.  unexceptionable  information  existing  respecting  him, 
before  we  examine  the  great  monument  of  his  genius 
391  which  he  has  left  us. 

FamU  if  Thucydides,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
Tfaue/rlide*.  in  his  Life  of  Cimon,  was  of  the  same  noble  family  with 
that  illustrious  Athenian,  and  Miitiades,  his  still  more 
illustrious  father.  The  latter  hero  had  not  only  en- 
joyed large  possessions  in  Thrace,  but  had  reigned  over 
the  Dolonri,  a people  in  that  country,  by  a right 
derived  from  his  uncle,  until  forced  to  abandon  his 
throne,  and  seek  refuge  and  glory  at  Athens.  He 
had  also  enlarged  his  possessions  by  a marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  In  what 
degree  of  relationship  the  father  of  Thucydides 
stood  to  the  chief  members  of  this  celebrated  family 
doc*  not  appear.  As  he  bore  the  name  of  Olorns,  it  is 
probable  that  the  appellation  was  given  him  from  respect 
to  his  Thracian  ancestor.  So  honourable  was  the  family 
of  Thucydides  regarded,  that  Cicero  has  said  of  him, 
“ his  name  would  still  have  been  remembered,  he  was 
so  noble  and  dignified,  even  though  he  had  not  written 
a history."  If,  however,  his  name  had  descended  to 
us,  merely  as  a branch  of  a splendid  family,  his  fame 
would  have  derived  little  benefit  from  a barren  remem- 
brance with  which  no  kindling  association  would  be 
connected. 

Education  The  authors  who  have  professed  to  speak  of  the 
of  Thucj-  education  of  Thucydides  differ.  Marcel  linns  represents 
did**.  him  to  have  been  p„p|i  0f  Anaxagoras,  and  affirms, 
on  the  authority  of  Anlyllus,  that  atheistical  opinions 
were  imputed  to  him,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to 
the  theories  of  that  philosopher,  who  was  commonly 
regarded  as  rejecting  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
gods.  As,  however,  the  charge,  in  ns  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  master,  was  founded  only  on  his  con- 
tempt for  the  degTading^superstitions  of  hrs  time,  it 
can  nave  no  weight  when  urged,  on  such  ground,  against 
his  admirer  or  pupil.  Indeed  the  writings  of  the  latter 
contain  ample  materials  to  prove  it  fallacious.  Some 
have  represented  Thucydides  as  the  scholar  of  Antipho, 
and  others  have  reversed  the  supposition,  and  made 
the  former  the  latter’s  preceptor.  These  theories  seem 
to  rest  only  on  probability  and  conjecture.  By  whom- 
soever he  was  instructed,  he  appears  very  early  to 
have  felt  those  impulses  which  incited  him* to  devote 
his  whole  mental  energies  to  his  immortal  production. 
In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  taken  by  his 
VOL.  IX. 


father  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  Herodotus  read  ThuejdtJcw 
his  history  to  the  admiring  assembly,  collected  from 
every  part  of  Greece.  After  listening  with  the  deepest  From 
attention,  he  burst  into  tears  of  admiration  and  joy.  A.  m. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  observed  his  emotion,  and  3533. 
to  have  congratulated  Olorus  on  the  early  passion  of  his  b.  c. 
son  for  intellectual  exertions.  47], 

The  remainder  of  the  youth,  and  the  early  portion  to 
of  the  manhood  of  Thucydides,  are  only  subjects  of  a.  m. 
speculation  and  conjecture.  Some  have  conceived  that  3613. 
he  was  opposed  to  Pericles,  in  the  domestic  adminis-  b7"c. 
tration  of  Athens,  and  banished  thence  by  ostracism,  39 \, 
through  the  influence  of  his  more  powerful  rival.  It  Mudioodof 
seems,  however,  more  probable,  that  the  Thucydides  Thucydides, 
thus  driven  into  exile  was  a different  person,  though  of 
the  same  family  ; and  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  first  preliminary 
discourse  to  his  translation  of  the  history,  supposes 
the  object  of  the  resentment  of  Pericles  to  have  l>een  the 
son  of  Milesias.and  a leader  of  the  oligarchical  faction 
at  Athens.  This  will  appear  more  plausible,  if  wc 
remember  that  there  is.no  trace  in  the  writings  of  the 
historian  of  any  strong  political  feelings,  nor  any  other 
ground,  in  the  memorials  of  his  life,  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  directed  his  views  to  an  active  share  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  Athenians.  He  has  besides 
described  too  minutely  the  circumstances  of  Athens, 
previous  to  the  wars  which  he  celebrates,  to  leave  us 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  an  immediate 
observer  of  all  which  he  so  vividly  pictures  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  Thucydides  accompanied 
Lampo  and  Xenocritus,  together  with  his  great  fore- 
runner Herodotus,  on  an  expedition  sent  by  the  state 
to  found  a colony  at  Thuria,  in  Italy.  If  this  were  the 
case,  his  absence  from  Athens  could  not  have  been  of 
very  long  duration.  He  was  certainly  present  in 
Greece  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wars ; for  he  perceived  their  first  indications,  watch- 
ed their  earliest  movements,  and  in  anticipation  of 
their  mighty  consequences,  determined,  before  they  ac- 
tually commenced,  to  become  the  historian  of  their 
progress. 

Thucydides,  like  the  old  poets  of  Greece,  took  an  Military 
active  share  in  the  events  which  he  afterwards  dignified 
by  his  genius.  As  every  citizen  of  Athens  was,  in  time  llluc> 
of  war,  a soldier,  he  must  have  marched  with  Pericles 
to  attack  the  country  of  Megnrw,  since  the  whole  force 
of  the  state,  on  that  occasion,  took  the  field.  He 
informs  us  himself,  that  he  was  at  Athens  when  ravaged 
by  pestilence,  with  which  he  was  himself  afflicted. 

In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  appointed 
to  a command  in  Thrace,  from  which  region  he  derived 
a large  revenue  from  gold  mines,  and  which  had  been 
the  country  of  his  ancestors.  This  appointment,  how- 
ever, which  appeared  so  well  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances and  feelings,  became  the  occasion  of  his  exile. 
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Thucydides  was  stationed  at  the  isle  of  Tha&us,  a 
Parian  colony,  when  he  received  a message  from  Am- 
phipolis,  cuireating  his  succour,  as  Braa.id.ts.  the 
Spartan  general,  hail  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
city,  and  was  plundering  its  environs.  The  party  who 
had  thus  implored  his  aid  were  not,  however,  supported 
by  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  citizens  within  the 
walls.  A number  of  Argiliaus  who  resided  in  the 
town  were  disaffected  to  the  Athenians,  and  IVrdiccas 
and  the  CaJcidcans  had  emissaries  there  prho  awakened 
in  many  a zeal  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  Although, 
therefore,  Thucydides  immediately  embarked  with  his 
forces,  and  sailed  for  Amphipohs,  that  city  had  been 
peaceably  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Brusid.is  before 
his  arrival.  A proclamation  by  which  the  .Spartan 
commander  promised  to  the  Athenians  as  well  as  the 
Amphipolitan*.,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
properties,  liberties,  and  rights,  or  allowed  them  to 
remove  within  three  davs,  with  all  their  possessions, 
had  complrted  the  work  which  the  intrigues  of  his 
partisans  had  half  accomplished,  and  occasioned  the 
surrender.  The  squadron  of  Thucydides,  however, 
was  far  from  useless.  Brasilia*  had  prepared  to  im- 
prove his  success  by  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  port 
of  Eion,  an  important  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  only  two  miles  from  the  place  of  which  he  was 
already  in  possession.  But  his  adversary  was,  in  this 
instance,  able  to  prevent  his  design  from  l**ing  carried 
into  effect;  for,  in  the  evening  previous  to  the  night 
when  the  seizure  would  have  been  made,  he  arrived  at 
the  harbour,  and  immediately  prepared  the  town  for 
defence  against  a sudden  attack,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  might  remove  thither  from 
Amphipolis,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  late 
surrender.  When,  therefore,  Brasilia*,  after  suddenly 
passing  down  the  river,  endeavoured  to  seize  on  the 
projecting  point  of  land  at  jLs  mouth,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  town  hy  land, 
he  was  repulsed  in  both  quarters,  and  compelled  pre- 
cipitately to  retire. 

It  might  appear  impossible  to  censure  Thucydides 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  But  with  the  people 
of  Athens  it  was  always  criminal  not  precisely  to 
answer  the  expectations  they  hud  formed,  whether 
mere  ill  fortune  compelled  a general  to  fall  short 
of  them,  or  genius  enabled  him  to  rise  above  their 
level.  TTiey  were  as  indignant  at  misfortune  as  they 
were  envious  of  superior  worth.  Incited  by  the  miser- 
able demagogue  Cleon,  they  deprived  Thucydides  of  his 
command,  and  sentenced  him  to  exile. 

But  the  conduct  of  his  fickle  and  misguided  country- 
men does  not  appear  to  have  been  productive,  in  his 
mind,  of  any  ungentle  emotions.  He  might,  indeed, 
well  treat  it  with  indifference,  while  he  enjoyed  already 
the  perspective  of  an  immortal  and  increasing  fame. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Scaplosylc,  in 
Thrace,  and  there  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history.  The  sentence  of  his  banishment 
continued  in  force  twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  it  was,  in  effect,  annulled  by  the  general 
act  of  amnesty,  passed  while  Euclides  was  archon, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Eacedtcmonian  tyranny. 
Whether,  however,  he  availed  himself  of  the  liberty 
to  return  to  Athens  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
He  died  in  the  year  before  Christ  391,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  was  probably  interred  at  Scnptesyle,  so  long 


the  scene  of  his  literary  toils  and  delights,  where  amonu-  Thucydides, 
ment,  supposed  to  have  been  a cenotaph,  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  He  is  said  to  have  left  a son;  but  nothing  From 
is  known  respecting  him.  a.  si. 

Such  is  the  brief  sum  of  all  that  appears  authentic  3533. 
of  the  details  left  us  respecting  the  life  of  this  great  b Tc 

historiiiu.  Happily  we  are  not  reduced  to  gather  471. 

faint  glimpses  of  his  literary  as  we  are  of  his  personal  to 
character.  His  great  work  remains  fresh  and  uninjured  a.  m. 
by  time,  and  seems  destined  to  fulfil  the  design  of  its  3613. 
uoble-minded  author,  who,  in  its  introduction,  declares  *7c. 
that  he  placed  it  before  the  world  to  be  a powessii wi  unfa  39  j 
it  for  ever  / 

A tfirst  view,  thesubjectof  this  mighty  narration  may  ap-  Character  of 
pear  lo  want  importance,  dignity,  and  grandeur.  The  con-  tbehiitwy 
test  celebrated  is  confuted  to  a tract  of  country  of  insigni-  °f  Thuc)  - 
licant  size,  and  to  a few  years  of  duration.  But  its  interest 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  such  standards.  It  was  the 
mind,  the  virtue,  the  energy  engaged,  not  the  numbers  of 
the  armies,  which  ennobled  the  actions  of  the  Grecian 
wars.  Within  the  hills  and  rocks  which  encircled 
Greece  with  narrow  boundaries,  hud  the  freedom,  the 
arts,  and  the  genius  of  the  west  found  its  birth-place 
and  its  cradle.  All  that  was  profound  in  thought, 
beautiful  in  poetry,  noble  in  sentiment,  and  energetic 
iu  action,  had  there  been  developed  in  a perfection,  of 
which  the  most  extensive  regions  of  earth  had  hitherto 
ln-eu  blessed  with  no  similar  example.  Genius  there 
had  known  the  mighty  grasping*,  and  boundless 
aspirations  of  its  infancy ; and  the  complete  harmony 
of  its  prime  heroic  virtue,  had  there,  not  only  assumed 
the  sublimest  and  most  unconquerable  attitude,  but, 
was  at  the  same  time,  touched  with  the  gentlest  poetical 
bloom.  Its  baud  of  illustrious  conquerors  ana  bards 
seemed  destined  to  show  the  triumph  of  the  spi- 
ritual over  the  material  part  of  our  nature;  to 
prove  that  the  smallest  country  on  earth  might  become, 
by  genius  and  prowess,  the  greatest;  and  that  the- 
intuitive  faculties  required  no  painful  effort*  or  length 
of  time  to  become  at  once  gigantic  aud  harmonious. 

When,  therefore,  Thucydides  saw  the  energy  of  his 
hitherto  unconquerable  country,  fresh  from  the  triumph 
over  themyriads  of  Persian  invaders,  divided,  and  about 
to  be  wasted  in  domestic  war,  be  perceived  that  the 
destruction  was  preparing  for  institutions  which  might 
otherwise  have  lasted  to  delight  or  to  astonish  the 
world  as  long  as  it  should  endure.  He  perceived  iu- 
the  contest,  the  last  and  fatal  exertions  of  a freedom 
whioh  should  have  been  immortal.  With  what  dec*f> 
interest  then  must  he  have  contemplated  struggles,  m 
which  every  opponent  was  a hero,  and  the  genius  of 
the  earth's  mightiest  sons  was  employed,  by  a daik 
and  mysterious  providence,  to  illuminate  the  ruin  it 
was  destined  to  prepare ! The  history  of  Thucydides 
contains  a minute  and  most  vudd  picture  of  these  events 
which  extinguished  the  freedom  of  Greece ; of  the  last 
efforts  of  her  greatness  about  to  pass  away ; of  wither- 
ing corruption  clinging  round,  and  poisoning  her  most 
heroic  virtue ; of  her  genius  and  valour  nurtured  from  a 
gorgeousanticiuitv.inthe  madness  ofenthusiasm,  putting 
forth  their  sublimestexertions  to  achieve  their  sepulchre ! 

This  subject  was  not  only  grand  and  heroic,  and 
calculated  to  excite  his  deepest  emotions,  but  his  ii.m»  and 
situation  and  character  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  write  upporuini- 
up  “ to  the  heights  of  its  great  argument.”  Before  T*lw‘ 
die  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  present  wo»k.°r 
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Biotntph;.  in  Athena,  and  marked  them  with  the  serious  accuracy 
of  one  who  was  to  be  a witness  before  posterity,  of  all 
A the  indications  of  the  contest  which  he  felt  must  ter- 
3533  m‘nate  *n  *u  rum.  He  was  himself  acquainted  with 
— * martial  affairs,  by  practice  as  well  as  theory,  and 
B-  c»  held  a command  in  the  wars  which  he  was  pre- 

471.  paring  to  celebrate.  Had  he  continued  a leader 
to  in  the  Athenian  armies,  the  circumstance  which  added 
361*3  to  his  information  must  hare  affected  the  impar- 

* tiality  of  his  spirit.  The  injustice  of  his  country,  in  a 

».  c.  great  degree,  neutralized  his  feelings,  and  rendered 
391.  him  as  impartial  a witness  as  he  was  an  intense  ob- 
server.  Banished  from  Athens,  he  refused  to  join  with 
its  foes,  and  in  a dignified  retirement  looked  upon  the 
warfare  with  no  emotions  but  those  of  a Greek,  who 
saw  in  its  straggles  the  bloom  of  Grecian  virtue  de- 
stroyed, and  its  glorious  energies  wasted.  Never  did 
hiatorian  do  more  ample  justice  to  every  individual 
whose  actions  he  recorded.  Not  only  are  praise  and 
censure  equally  measured  to  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians, but  to  the  internal  parties  and  statesmen,  in 
the  delineation  of  whom,  personal  feeling  might  be  sus- 
Subjcct  of  pected  to  influence  the  colouring.  The  aristocrat  iral 
Hie  history,  and  popular  factions — Nicias  and  Alcibiades — Brasidas 
and  Pericles — are  represented  with  the  truth  as  well  as 
the  vividness  of  a spectator,  who  united  the  cool  wisdom 
of  a philosopher  with  the  life,  energy,  and  spirit  of  a 
poet.  His  impartiality  is  like  that  of  a being  looking 
down  from  a lofty  abstraction  on  the  scene ; and  yet 
he  puts  human  life,  vigour,  and  passion  into  all.  He 
feels  with  every  one  of  his  characters  as  though  he 
were  a partizan,  and  judges  of  all  as  if  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  love,  hatred,  or  sympathy  had  come  not  near 
him.  His  deep  and  profound  sentiment  rendered 
him  a most  fit  chronicler  of  the  events  in  which  the 
noblest  institutions  of  earth  were  destined  to  perish. 
Tbe  tears  which  he  shed,  in  youth,  on  bearing  the 
works  and  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  Herodotus, 
proved  how  deeply  lay  the  springs  of  thought,  hope,  and 
passion  within  him.  He  had  no  love  for  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  no  taste  for  “ the  garishness  of  joy.” 
His  sympathies  were  worthy  to  be  linked  for  ever  with 
the  decay  of  the  most  venerable  and  stately  of  human 
things.  He  wrote  with  the  dignity,  the  earnestness, 
and  scrupulous  truth,  of  one  who  felt  himself  bearing 


witness  of  the  fatal  causes  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  his  TWjdWr*. 
glorious  country,  before  generations  who,  in  distant 
years,  would  fondly  and  devoutly  cherish  its  august 
memorials.  ^ A*  **• 

The  work  of  Thucydides  is  exceedingly  different,  in  3_ " 
form  and  structure,  from  the  most  celebrated  of  mo-  B‘  c* 
dern  histories.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  471. 
minute  representations  of  events,  and  by  the  elaborate  10 
speeches  in  which  the  author  makes  his  leading  clia- 
rarlers  developc  their  views  of  policy.  It  is,  in  short,  3®ir* 
n ore  dramatic,  picturesque,  and  vivid,  but  less  ex-  B*  c- 
tensive,  elegant,  and  finished,  than  the  works  of  later  391. 
historians.  The  descriptions  of  public  assemblies,  Compori- 
sieges,  and  battles,  arc  given  with  a vividness  ofti<MJ*"J? 
detail,  and  a freshness  of  colouring,  only  exceeded  b StorVof 
the  Iliad.  'Hie  whole  forms  a series  of  grand  tragic  IVacydkks 
scenes,  over  which  one  spirit  of  mournful  solemnity 
appears  to  brood.  The  beautiful  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  Herodotus  find  a worthy  contrast  in  the  stem 
majesty  of  hi*  younger  rival.  Thucydides  could  not, 
with  the  sad  presages  of  hia  country's  rub  ever  before 
him,  imitate  the  undulating  course  of  his  predecessor, 
who  loved  to  give  ear  to  miraculous  talcs,  and  lead 
his  reader  away,  at  pleasure,  to  follow  him  through 
enchanting  digressions.  The  genius  which  follows  the 
decline  of  Greece  through  the  Peloponnesian  wars, 
seems  ever  impressed  with  the  dark  catastrophe  ap^ 
proachmg.  The  style  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
subject;  it  is  massive,  stem,  unbending,  and  some- 
times obscure,  from  ita  force  and  solemn  energy.  The 
whole  is  in  a harmony  and  keeping  as  perfect  as  the 
noblest  of  the  ancient  tragedies.  It  is  at  once  the 
brilliant  representation  of  the  events  preceding  the 
downfal  of  Grecian  liberty  and  rights,  and  & high  and 
mournful  dirge  over  their  ruins! 

The  History  of  Thucydides  has  been  translated  into  Trtndaiioiu 
our  language  by  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  philosopher  °f  Thncj- 
of  Malmesbury,  and  Dr.  Smith,  distinguished  ns  adWei’ 
scholar  of  great  elegance  and  taste.  The  work  of  the 
former  is  singularly  faithful  to  the  text,  and  as  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  author ; that  of 
the  latter  is  at  once  nervous  and  clear,  and  seems  to 
do  all,  which  an  English  version  can  effect,  towards 
expressing  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  original. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  GREECE. 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WARS. 


a.  u.  3514,  b.  c.  490 ; to  a.  m.  3600,  b,  c.  404. 


History.  I*  the  lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pericles, 
~ and  Alcibiades,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  describe, 
with  considerable  minuteness,  those  events  to  which 
their  genius  directed,  and  which  form  a very  large 
part  of  the  brightest  portion  of  Grecian  history.  .\Ve 
have  now  to  supply  the  outline  by  which  those  indi- 
vidual pictures  will  be  connected ; passing  lightly 
over  those  circumstances  which  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  them,  and  dilating  on  those  parts 
of  national  history  which  our  plan  has  induced  us 
hitherto  to  omit,  or  to  which  it  has  enabled  us  only 
briefly  to  allude. 

Xerxes,  having  succeeded  Darius  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  resolved  to  avenge  the  stain  which  had  been 
__  ______  thrown  on  the  arms  of  his  country,  at  Marathon.  It 

of  Grtvce.  is  even  probable  that  his  views  extended  beyond  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  that  he  regarded  this  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions  but  as  opening  the  way  to  the 
subjugation  of  regions  still  further  to  the  westward,  in 
which  his  young  ambition  anticipated  a series  of  vic- 
tories. Incited  by  the  exiled  party  of  the  family  of 
PisLstratus,  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
except  to  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  where  the  Persian 
euvoys  had,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  been  pul  to  death, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  their  aub- 
missidn.  With  this  demand,  many  of  the  smaller 
states  thought  it  prudent  to  comply.  The  mighty 
preparations  of  the  great  king  proceeded  on  a scale 
the  most  apalling  (See  Xerxes).  To  a superficial  ob- 
server, the  fate  of  Greece  must  have  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  decided.  Even  the  small  force  which  its 
united  republics  could  have  opposed  to  the  invasion, 
was  divided  against  itself;  many  of  the  states  had 
yielded;  Angina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens;  the 
resolutions  of  Argos,  Coreyra,  and  Syracuse,  were 
doubtful.  Minds,  however,  were  happily  found  with 
energies  equal  to  the  danger.  Themistocles  had 
already* provided  Athens  with  a naval  force,  which 
effected,  ultimately,  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and 
raised  that  state  to  the  highest  glory  and  power  (Sec 
Aristides  and  TiiEMi9TOCt.Es).  Peace  was  immedi- 
ately concluded  between  .Egina  and  Athens  ; but  Crete 
and  Argos  declined  uniting  in  the  general  cause.  A 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  confederated  states,  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  resistance,  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  at  Corinth. 

The  stupendous  forces  of  Xerxes  (which  we  have 
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described  in  our  life  of  that  sovereign)  now  passed  Grreee. 
the  Hellespont,  and  advanced  lo  attack  Thessaly.  A — """ 
body  of  iniuntry,  under  the  command  of  Themistocles 
and  Evansetus,  was  iustantly  sent  to  dispute  the  passes, 
which  accordingly  took  its  position  m the  vale  of 
Tempe,  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  thu  Thessalian  cavalry,  and 
constituted  a force  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  road 
between  the  natural  fortresses  by  which  the  boundary 
was  protected.  But  they  were  induced  to  retire,  by 
intelligence  derived  from  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyu- 
tas,  king  of  Macedon,  that  there  was  another  passage 
by  which  the  Persians  might  enter  Thessaly  from  Army  sent 
Upper  Macedonia ; and  that  unless  they  retired,  they  into  Yhm- 
must  bo  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  They  left  “ly.  but 
Tliessaly,  therefore,  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ; 
and  the  people  of  that  region,  thinking  themselves 
forsaken  by  their  allies,  received  the  army  of  Xerxes 
with  open  arms,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  their  favour. 

The  force  of  the  Grecians  was  now  concentrated  Defence  of 
within  their  narrow  boundaries,  which  were  defended 
almost  in  every  part  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains.  The  n r OB‘ 
ridge  of  Jt. ta,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  across  the 
southern  limit  of  Thessaly,  now  became  their  frontier, 
was  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  road,  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  admit  a chariot,  and  defended  by  a wall, 
and  an  inundation  from  the  neighbouring  hot  baths, 
which  gave  it  the  name  Thermopyl<e,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  remembered  with  associations  so  deep  and 
inspiring.  Near  this  most  advantageous  position  was 
a bay  where  the  fleet  could  anchor  in  safety.  Here, 
then,  it  was  resolved  by  the  confederates,  that  the 
first  strenuous  resistance  should  be  made  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invader. 

But  small,  indeed,  were  the  numbers  which  Greece  Force*  of 
could  arouse  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Even  ll,e  Cr*cks* 
of  the  states  which  professed  to  unite  in  the  league, 
most  were  either  paraly/ed  by  terror,  or  deterred  by 
jealousies,  from  puttie-  forth  their  utmost  energies. 

Thebes  contributed  only  four  hundred,  Corinth  four 
hundred,  and  Sparta  three  hundred  soldiers.  The 
force  of  Athens  was  necessarily  employed  on  board 
her  fleet,  so  that  the  great  body  of  the  troops  was 
composed  of  Locrians,  Phocians,  Arcadians,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  smaller  republics.  These,  with  Leoni- 
das, king  of  Laccdmmon,  at  their  head,  took  their 
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station  uear  the  pass  of  ThcruiopyU:,  while  the  fleet 
was  drawn  up  at  Arteroisium,  in  order  to  assist  them. 
But  on  the  approach  of  ten  Persian  gallics,  sent  to 
explore  the  seas,  the  fleet  retired,  after  losing  two 
vessels,  and  anchored  at  Calcis.  On  this  retreat,  the 
vast  armament  of  Persia  advanced  to  lupins,  where 
it  was  me  t by  a violent  tempest,  was  greatly  shattered, 
and  lost,  by  the  lowest  computation,  four  hundred 
gullies.  Hearing  of  this  disaster  of  their  foes,  the 
commander  of  the  Grecian  navy  ouo  more  touk  the 
station  at  Artemisium,  from  which  they  had  ignobly 
departed.  Soon  after,  fifteen  hostile  vessels,  which 
Land  force*  had  been  separuted  from  the  rest  bv  the  storm,  fell 
talc  (lie  into  their  hands,  having  mistaken  their  fleet  for  a 
station  of  division  of  the  Persians.  This  success  served  to 
' awaken  the  energy  of  the  Greeks  from  the  stale  of 
w ' despair  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  expiring.  Religion 
Movriat.ni*  aided  the  love  of  liberty,  and  taught  the  Greeks  to 
of  the  licet*,  jjgjiuyg  thm.  heaven  was  with  them.  Tor  the  transac- 
tions at  Thennopyhe  (See  Leo  Ninas). 

AdT*ncc  of  -phe  Persian  armies  having  passed  Thermopylae,  over 
Irmicvtaio1  l*ie  of  ^°'r  heroic  foes,  advanced  without  op- 

Grcccc.  position  into  Urn  country  of  the  Dorians.  They  re- 
spected the  property  of  the  people  of  Doris,  but  ravaged 
Attack  on  Phocis  with  tire  and  sword,  aud  advanced,  scattering 
Delphi.  ruju  everyWhere  along  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus. 

While  the  maiu  body  proceeded  to  Attica,  through  the 
territories  of  die  Bu*otian$,  a detachment  was  sent  to 
Delphi,  to  secure  the  rich  treasures  in  the  temple  of 
ApoiJo.  Herodotus  informs  ijs  that,  on  the  approach  of 
this  baud  towards  the  steeps  on  which  the  fane  was 
erected,  thunder  from  heaven  struck  them,  masses  of 
the  rock  fell  on  them  with  truincndous  sounds,  and 
the  Dclphians  rushing  from  the  caves,  attacked  them 
in  their  dismay,  and  put  to  flight  all  who  survived  the 
’prodigies.  It  is  probable  this  apparent  miracle  was 
the  result  of  coulrivauce,  which  the  situation  of  the 
temple  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  favour.  While  its 
summits  appeared  to  be  deserted,  troops  might  well 
be  concealed  among  its  deep  woods,  who  could  roll 
down  fragments  of  the  rock  through  the  steeps,  at 
once  to  break  the  lines  of  their  foes,  and  strike  diem 
with  supernatural  horror.  Storms  of  thunder  must 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  situation  of 
the  isle,  during  die  summer  season.  Aud  widt  all  the 
advantages  of  position,  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
a religious  panic  in  the  Persians,  die  Delians,  though 
with  numbers  very  inconsiderable,  might  have  gained 
an  easy  victory,  it  was  affirmed,  dial  two  figures, 
more  than  human,  appeared  on  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  Greeks,  who  were  supposed  to  be  Phy  locus 
and  Autonous,  old  heroes  of  whom  traditions  existed 
in  Delphi;  but  this  is  an  invention  which  naturally 
arose  from  circumstances  which  thu  friends  of  the 
oracle  would  desire  to  heighten. 

Auii-i  ^ Meanwhile,  fresh  disunion  arose  among  the  Gre- 
cians. The  Peloponnesians  resolved  to  decline  as- 
sisting in  defence  of  Attica,  and  to  draw  their  lines  of 
defence  across  the  indiums,  so  as  to  confine  their 
operations  to  their  own  regions.  Although  this  reso- 
lution was  as  short-sighted  and  foolish  as  it  was  base, 
ii  thiew  the  Athenians  into  a state  of  great  distress 
and  confusion.  Thcmistocles  happily,  in  die  manner 
which  we  have  stated  in  his  life,  made  this  apparent 
evil  the  means  of  triumph.  By  his  address,  his  coun- 
trymen wore  induced  to  send  their  families  and  ef- 
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fects  to  iEgina,  Tnszenes,  and  Salatnis,  and  to  hasten  Greece, 
with  all  their  resources  in  arms,  on  board  their 
ships.  Shortly  after  the  Persians  entered  Athens, 
plundered  the  town,  and  invested  the  citadel,  where 
the  priests  and  poorer  citizens  had  taken  refuge. 

These  superstiliously  believing  that  Minerva  would 
not  permit  her  temple  to  be  profaned,  defended  the 
place  to  the  last,  and  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  on  its 
capture. 

Although  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  one 
trireme  gallics,  which,  with  a few  smaller  vessels, 
formed  the  Grecian  fleet,  a hundred  and  twenty-seven 
were  furnished  by  Athens  alone;  the  allies  refused  to  Naval  vic- 
bc  commanded  by  an  Athenian.  Eurybiades,  therefore,  tor*  «f  the 
the  Spartan  admiral,  though  apparently  little  compe-  Divek*  at 
lent  to  the  office,  directed  the  fleet.  Themistocies, 
however,  by  the  influence  of  his  policy,  was  happily  able 
to  overrule  the  councils  of  the  nominal  commander, 
who  was  desirous  of  retreating  into  the  inland  seas  of 
Greece ; aud  after  an  undecisive  combat  off  Artemisium, 
to  force  the  enemy  to  a battle  at  Salami*.  The  result 
was  most  glorious  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
Persian  armament  was  broken,  dispersed,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  manner  which  the  rea- 
der will  find  more  particularly  related  in  the  Life  of 
Xerxes,  and  ulso  in  that  of  Theniistocles,  who  obtained 
the  first  honour  of  the  immortal  action. 

After  the  battle  of  Salatnis,  the  remains  of  the  Xerxes  re- 
Persian  fleet  retreated  towards  the  Hellespont,  and,ur?',° 
the  army,  destitute  of  supplies,  fell  back  into  Thessaly.  Aua_ 
Xerxes  returned  towards  Asia,  with  the  residue  of  his 
forces,  exhausted,  afflicted  with  pestilence,  and  in  the 
greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  though  friends 
and  enemies  were  alike  plundered  by  his  troops,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  supply  of  their  hunger.  When  he  reached 
the  Hellespont,  his  stupendous  force  seemed  reduced 
to  an  empty  shadow.  He  left,  however,  Mardonius 
with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  his 
army,  to  prosecute  those  designs  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing in  person.  But  this  great  force  served  but  little 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  victorious  Grecians. 

They  resigned  themselves  to  rejoicings,  paid  devout 
offerings  to  the  gods,  and  rewarded  with  cheap  but 
highly  prized  memorials,  the  valour  of  their  command- 
ers. Calcidice,  a state,  hitherto  submissive,  revoked 
from  the  Persians,  and  asserted  its  right  to  freedom. 

But  this  measure  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate;  for 
a detachment  of  Persians,  hastening  to  join  Mar- 
donius, took  the  city  ofOlynlhus ; and, with  adeliberate 
cruelty,  which  recent  misfortunes  alone  could  have 
inspired,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  repair  to  a marsh, 
and  put  them  indiscriminately  to  the  sword.  Po- 
tidtna  was  besieged  bv  the  same  party,  but  a rising 
of  the  sea  forced  them  to  retire  with  great  loss ; 
and  they  joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  Meanwhile 
the  fleet  of  the  Persians  made  no  fresh  effort  against 
the  Grecian  coasts,  but  continued,  through  the  wiuter, 
at  Samos. 

It  could  be  little  doubted  that  this  wonderful  deliver-  Offer* lotiic 
ance  of  Greece,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Athenians.  Athenians, 
Mardonius,  therefore,  justly  conceived,  that  if  he 
could  detach  them  from  the  confederacy,  he  should 
find  the  other  states  an  easy  prey.  Offers  were, 
herein  re,  made  to  them,  through  Alexander,  king  of 
Mlacedon,  that  their  temple*  should  be  rebuilt,  their 
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Iliktorv.  dominions  extended,  and  their  own  laws  secured  to 
them,  if  they  would  enter  into  un  alliance  with  the 
Persian  sovereign.  Incited  by  Aristides,  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  in  red  virtue,  they  instantly  rejected  the 
proposals.  Wc  refer  our.readers  to  the  lives  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  for  the  particulars  of  this  noble  act 
of  heroism  and  justice. 

The  Lucedieinonians,  however,  were  so  little  sensible 
of  the  disinterested  resolution  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
common  cause,  that,  when  Mardonius  advanced  to- 
wards Attica,  they  sent  no  troops  to  its  defence;  and 
the  men  to  whom  Greece  owed  its  liberties,  were  com- 
llic  Ailir-  pel  led  once  more  to  retire  with  their  families  and  goods 
e!i»blrtu*ln  10  ^a'ani'*-  Still,  though  the  offers  of  the  kiug  were 
renewed,  they  disdained  to  give  them  attention ; and 
Lycidas,  who  wished  to  refer  them  to  the  people,  was 
stoned  to  death  bv  the  populace,  and  his  wife  and 
children  slain  by  infuriated  women.  Upon  this,  the 
Phnci  aus  marched  into  Attica, ravaged  the  country  and 
took  possession  of  its  capital.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spartans  were  thinking  only  of  their  own  security, 
and  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  walls  which  would  se- 
parate them  from  their  nobler  allies.  At  length,  how- 
ever, aroused  by  the  remonstrance*  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  they  sent  a band  of  forty  thousand  men, 
composed  of  citizens  and  Helots,  to  co-operate  with  the 
allies.  On  hearing  that  this  force  was  in  motion,  Mar- 
donius  left  Attica,  which  from  its  hills  and  steep  de- 
clivities was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  movements 
of  his  cavalry,  and  fell  hack  into  Breotia,  where  be 
fixed  his  camp  along  the  borders  of  the  Asopus.  The 
Grecian  forces  now  united,  and  composing  a body  of 
100,000  men,  took  their  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithmron,  in  the  face  of  the  Persians,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  After  a warm  skirmish,  in  which  the 
confederates  were  victorious,  they  marched  to  Plataea 
and  were  followed  by  their  foes.  Here  a great  battle 
was  fought,  Mardonfus  slain,  and  the  Persians  com- 
pletely defeated  with  tremendous  slaughter.  On  the 
same  memorable  day,  the  naval  forces  of  Persia  re- 
ceived an  equally  signal  overthrow  at  Myealc,  and 
were  compelled,  with  severe  loss,  to  retreat.  Thus,  almost 
at  a blow,  the  second  mighty  attempt  against  the  liberty 
of  Grrecn  was  frustrated,  and  terribly  avenged  on 
its  authors.  (See  **  Aristipfh  and  Turmisto- 
ci.bs.”) 

After  these  victories,  the  germ  of  future  animosities 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  began  to  appear,  in  the 
contest  for  the  Aristeia,  or  first  honours  of  the  war,  but 
the  immediate  dispute  was  appeased  by  awarding  them 
-Vengeance  to  the  Plutspan*.  Vengeance  was  next  exacted  against 
o«Mt»c  The-  Thebes  for  her  treachery  to  the  common  cause ; on 
*an*’  her  refusal  to  deliver  up  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
who  were  accused  of  having  occasioned  the  defection, 
the  confederates  laid  waste  the  territories,  and  besieged 
the  city  of  the  Thebans.  At  length,  Attaginus  having 
escaped,  his  children,  with  Timegenides,  and  other 
obnoxious  persons,  were  delivered  up  toPausanias,  the 
Spartan  general,  who  dismissed  the  innocent  descend- 
ants unhurt,  but  put  the  rest  to  death,  without  trial,  at 
Corinth. 

Tributes  to  The  Greeks  were  now  at  leisure  to  indulge  their  joy, 
Oie  Grecian  and  express  their  gratitude  for  their  victories.  The 
licrota.  Plata  ans,  to  whom  eighty  talents  of  silver  were  awarded 
in  testimony  of  their  heroism,  employed  the  sum  in 
building  and  adorning  a beautiful  temple  to  Minerva. 


They  were  appointed  to  perform  a grand  cerrmonial  an-  Oiwee* 
nually  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  patriots,  and  in  ho-  1 
nour  of  the  protecting  deities.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mark  every  fifth  year  with  a solemn  festival.  Two  mo- 
numents of  marble  were  erected  at  Thermopylae,  one  in 
honour  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  large,  and  the  other  of 
thosa  yet  braver  300  who  fought  and  died  with  the 
Spartan  prince. 

The  Athenians  did  not  in  their  haste  to  rebuild  their 
city,  forget  the  tribute  due  to  their  preservers.  They 
instituted  annual  ceremonies,  in  which  the  praises  of  the 
heroic  dead  were  celebrated  by  their  most  gifted  orators. 

They  raised  columns  on  the  general  tomb  of  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon,  among  which  they  paid  a tardy  re- 
spect to  Miltiades,  who  died  not  there,  but  in  prison 
beneath  their  injuries. 

Athens  had  suffered,  in  the  great  contest,  the  de-  Advance  of 
struction  of  heT  buildings  and  temples ; but  had  ac- 
quired  a rich  compensation  in  power  and  renown,  gpwi 
Sparta,  whose  superiority  over  all  the  other  states,  had 
hitherto  been  disputed  only  by  Argos,  began  to  enter- 
tain jealous  fears  of  the  advances  of  a more  potent 
rival.  These  apprehensions,  although  scarcely  gene- Athens  fer- 
rous, were  not  unfounded.  By  the  persuasions  of  The-  tifled. 
mistocles,  the  Athenians  had  already  began  to  sur- 
round their  city  now  rising  from  its  ruins,  with  strong 
and  extensive  fortifications,  and  carried  on  the  work 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal.  Against  this  proceed- 
ing, the  Lueedopmonians  thought  fit  to  remonstrate, 
alleging  that  experience  had  shown  that  Athens  forti- 
fied would  only  be  a strong  hold  for  the  invader.  Un- 
willing to  relinquish  their  design,  and  unprepared  by 
open  force  to  defend  their  right  to  fulfil  it,  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  course  but  to  temporize  and  dissemble. 
Themistocles  undertook  this  difficult  task,  for  which  he 
was  most  peculiarly  fitted.  He  departed  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  where  he  amused  the  chief  magistrates 
by  various  pretexts  until  the  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted. Having  by  his  positive  assertions,  that  those 
who  affirmed  the  work  to  be  in  progress  uttered  false- 
hood, procured  Spartan  envoys  to  be  sent  to  ascertain 
the  fact  at  Alliens,  he  boldly  avowed  the  treachery,  and 
confounded  the  Ephori,  by  informing  them  that  their 
deputies  would  be  detained  as  hostages,  until  he  should 
return  in  safety.  He  was  then  permitted  to  depart, 
and  return  home  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  policy.* 

Themistocles  appears  immediately  on  the  expulsion  policy  atul 
of  the  Persians,  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  raising  aacceM  of 
Athens  to  the  situation  of  mistress  and  arbiter  of  Th«nu*»,>- 
Greece.  He  therefore  procured  the  proposition  of  **“ 
Sparta,  for  excluding  the  states  who  nad  refused  to 
join  in  the  confederacy  against  Xerxes,  from  the  right 
of  sending  deputies  to  vole  in  the  general  council,  to 
be  rejected.  For  He  perceived  that  thus  cities  who 
were  friendly  to  Athens,  would  be  deprived  of  all  the 
influence  by  which  they  could  serve  her.  That  his 
projects  might  not  he  defeated  by  their  premature  dis- 
covery at  Lacedtemon,  he  required  that  they  should  be 
communicated  to  two  chosen  men,  with  whose  concur- 
rence they  should  be  effected.  In  concert  with  these, 
he  caused  the  harbour  of  the  Pirwus  to  be  enlarged, 
and  connected,  by  long  walls,  with  the  city.  He  im- 
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UHtory.  proved  and  increased  the  Athenian  navy,  and  turned 
the  eualgy  of  his  mind  toward*  the  advancement  of 
that  naval  power  on  which  his  bright  hopes  for  his 
*; 14  country's  predominance  chiefly  rested.  Being  entrusted 
a_4'  with  the  office  of  levying coatr ibu lions  from  the  allies, 
b.  c.  near , the  /Egcan  sea,  towards  the  expcncet  of  the  war, 
490.  he  took  every  occasion  to  strengthen  the  interest  of 

lo  Athens,  and  preserve  the  way  for  that  avowed  ascen- 

*•  “•  dency  which  he  never  ceased  to  meditate. 

3o00.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousies  which  were  secretly 
n.  C.  increasing  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  continued 
404.  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  common  foe.  In  the 
Prosecution  prosecution  of  these,  however,  fortune  greatly  favoured 
oftbcMRT  the  aspiring  views  of  the  Athenians.  Pausanias,  the 
general,  who  at  first  commanded  the  fleet, 
U Pauia-  soon  became  obnoxious  by  his  pride  to  the  minor  eonfe- 
iluu.  derates.  After  taking  Byzantium,  indeed,  he  became 
more  than  suspected  of  traitorous  correspondence  with 
Persiu.  He  appointed  one  named  Gongylns  to  be 
the  goveruor,  who  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  prisoners,  and,  after  this,  dis- 
patched him  to  the  court  of  Xerxes.  There  his 
oilers  are  said  to  have  been  received  with  a favour, 
which  quite  intoxicated  him  with  ideas  of  his  approach- 
ing grandeur.  The  Peloponnesians  retired  in  disgust, 
the  chief  of  Chios  and  Samos  publicly  insulted  him, and 
the  Spartans  themselves  sent  home  accusations  against 
him.  Alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  the  Ephori  recalled 
him,  and  sent  Dorcis  to  take  his  command.  The  in- 
quiry, however,  which  Sparta  had  sustained  in  the 
affections  of  Iter  allies,  was  too  deep  for  this  alteration 
to  repair.  Already  had  the  people  of  Thrace,  Asia- 
Minor,  and  the  island  of  the  Jvgean  sea,  solicited 
Aristides  and  Cimon,  the  Athenian  generals,  to  direct 
them.  Their  respect  hid  been  so  conciliated  by  these 
virtuous  men,  that  they  refused  to  yield  obedience  to 
others.  Dorcis  returned,  Sparta  tacitly  yielded  to  cir- 
cumstances ; and  the  Athenians,  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces. 
Doivu Cal  of  While  the  plan  of  Theraistocles  for  the  utegraudize- 

Patuantas  ment  of  his  country,  were  thus  successful,  his  own  per- 
sonal  influence  was  declining.  The  stern  virtue  of 
Aristides,  and  the  conciliating  goodness  of  Ciraon, 
effectually,  though  silently,  reproved  the  conduct  of  a pa- 
triot, who,  with  all  his  courage,  and  consummate  ability, 
showed  on  many  occasions  a want  of  noble  principle. 
The  people  of  Athens  felt  the  immediate  results  of  the 
administration  of  hia  rivals,  and  forgot  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  origin  of  the  consequences  which 
they  now  saw  unfolding.  Instances  of  his  pride  and 
arrogance  were  studiously  brought  forward  by  his 
adversaries;  and,  having  been  accused,  though  per- 
haps without  reason,  of  a guilty  knowledge  of  the  in- 
trigues of  Pausanias,  lie  was  sentenced,  bv  ostracism, 
to  exile.  Pausanias,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
haughty  and  luxurious  career,  until  it  ended  in  his  total 
ruin.  (See  Pausanias).  After  his  death,  the  Spartans 
accused  Themistocles  of  a participation  in  his  treason, 
and  demanded  that  Ik*  should  be  tried  in  u general 
council.  He  found  means,  however,  to  escape  into 
Asia,  and  seek  protection  from  the  king,  which  he  ob- 
tained, and  under  which  he  died  in  the  manner  which 
in  our  account  of  his  life  we  have  particularly  related. 
Policy  uu)  It  was  the  singular  fortune  of  Themistocles  to  ren- 
*?***••' °f  der  great  service  to  his  country,  both  by  his  policy  and 
his  exile.  His  successful  plans  had  rendered  him  so 


obnoxious  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  never  would  Greece, 
have  acquiesced  in  the  ascendancy  which  they  had 
procured  for  Athens,  had  he  continued  in  possession  of  From 
influence  and  favour.  Aristides,  his  successor,  on  the  a.  m. 
other  hand,  was  calculated  to  sooth  their  resentments,  3514. 
by  his  known  inclination  to  the  aristocracy,  which  they  B7c. 
desired  to  uphold ; and  his  nobleness  of  character  which  490. 
all  agreed  in  revering.  They  offered,  therefore,  no  |U 
obstruction  to  the  plans  l.»v  which  he  secured  to  Athens  a.  m. 
the  management  of  affairs  for  all  the  states  who  had  3600. 
recently  sought  her  alliance.  He  procured  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  deputies,  sent  by  the  cities  to  the  j"q_j 
Grecian  council,  to  be  changed  from  Sparta  to  Delos, 
and  thus  deprived  Lacedaemon  of  the  external  symbol 
of  that  superiority  she  hail  hitherto  been  permitted  lo 
assume.  He  fixed  the  sum  which  all  the  states  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  that  eornmon  freedom  which 
their  beaten,  yet  potent  foe,  still  anxiously  hoped  to 
destroy.  The  tax,  although  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  talents,  or  92,000/.  was  paid  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  could  alone  have  been  inspired  by 
the  virtues  of  its  proposer.  Of  this  treasure,  Delos 
was  made  the  depositary,  and  Athenians  the  guardians. 

Tli us,  on  the  death  of  Aristides,  he  left  Athens  in  the 
course  of  acquiring,  if  she  had  not  already  attained,  the 
first  place  among  the  Grecian  republics. 

Aristides  was  succeeded  by  Canon,  son  of  Miltiades,  Command 
in  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs  of  Athens.  (See  °f  Cin**i, 
Cimon  ).  Appointed  lo  command  the  confederate  forces  wu* 
by  sea  and  land,  he  resolved  on  delivering  all  the 
Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  over  which  the 
Persians  still  held  dominion,  from  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians. He  began  by  attacking  Eion,  a city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Strvmon,  with  his  fleet,  where  much  spoil 
was  expected.  Its  commander,  however,  finding  there 
remained  no  hope  of  retaining  the  fortress,  instead  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  Cunon  of  liberty  to  puss  unmo- 
lested into  Asia,  collected  the  treasures,  built  a funeral 
pile,  and,  ascending  it  with  barbaric  heroism,  burnt 
them,  together  with  himself  and  his  family.  Mascanes, 
the  governor  of  Doriscus  however,  was  more  success- 
ful, for  lie  retained  the  place  for  his  sovereign  during 
his  life,  though  it  was  the  only  hold  in  Europe  occupied 
by  a Persian  garrison.  All  other  fortresses  in  Thrace, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont,  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  commander. 

The  Grecian  states  having  been  greatly  molested  by 
the  piracies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scyros.  commissioned 
Cimon  lo  chastise  them.  He  soon  took  possession  of 
the  isle,  devoted  its  people  to  slavery,  and  supplied 
their  place  by  a colony  from  Athens.  The  Naxians, 
also,  who  resisted  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  were 
reduced  to  submission,  and,  by  a measure  without 
example,  compelled  to  own  subjection  to  the  Athenian 
republic.  The  war  in  Naxos  being  concluded,  Cimon 
advanced  into  Curia,  where  the  Grecian  city  of  Phaselis 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  Persians.  He  re- 
duced this  city,  after  some  danger  from  tho  treachery 
of  the  Chians,  who  were  connected  in  affection  with 
its  citizens,  and  who  acquired  great  spoils.  Hearing, 
however,  that  a Persian  fleet  were  assembled  in  the 
river  Eurvmcdon,  near  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  and 
an  army  was  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  the  naval 
commanders,  lie  hastened  to  embark  his  troops,  and 
offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  obtained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  fleet,  great  part  of  which  fell  into  his  hands; 
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and,  landing  his  victorious  forces,  defeated,  though 
after  a severe  struggle,  the  troops  on  the  shores.  The 
camp  of  the  Persians,  with  all  its  riches,  became  his 
spoils,  and  the  whole  squadron  of  Phoenician  gallics, 
which  had  been  intended  to  assist  the  defeated  fleet, 
a cre,  shortly  alter,  added  to  his  spoils  and  his  trophies. 
Shortly  after,  he  reptdled  an  incursion  of  the  Persians 
into  the  Chersonesus,  took  thirteen  of  the  hostile  ves- 
sels, and  completely  expelled  the  invaders.  These 
successes  ended  the  memorable  wars  between  the  mil- 
lions of  Persian  slaves,  and  the  small  but  heroic  band 
of  Grecian  freemen.  All  offensive  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  oriental  sovereigns  terminated  here,  and 
the  Greeks  had  no  task  left  but  that  to  which  they  were 
unhappily  unequal,  the  consolidation  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  maintenance  of  internal  unity. 

The  chastisement  of  Thasos,  and  the  possession  of 
its  mines  of  gold,  added  greatly  to  the  riches  and 
power  of  Athens.  Possessed  of  great  spoils,  Cimon, 
with  a taste  as  refined  us  his  valour  was  hardy, 
adorned  the  city  with  porticos,  plantations,  and  tem- 
ples. (See  Cimon).  While  the  Athenians  were  thus 
advancing  in  elegance  as  well  as  power,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  visited  with  the  severest  distresses.  A 
terrible  shock  of  an  earthquake  laid  the  city  of  Sparta 
in  ruins,  and  buried  the  flower  of  its  noble  youths  be- 
neath them.  Invited  by  the  opportunity,  the  Helots,  Xhe 
oppressed  and  degraded  slaves  of  the  citizens,  rose  in 
arms  to  assert  the  rights  of  nature  over  their  wretched 
masters.  They  were  disappointed,  indeed,  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  the  country  by  surprise,  amidst  its  dis- 
tresses, by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a regular  band ; 
who,  accustomed  to  an  unrivalled  discipline,  appeared 
in  an  instant,  at  the  sound  of  the  martial  instruments, 
in  military  array.  Hut,  traversing  the  fields,  they  in- 
cited their  fellows  to  join  them,  and  soon  gTeatly 
exceeded,  in  numbers,  their  late  oppressors.  They 
seized  the  strong  fortress  of  Ithomc,  and  thence  took 
all  occasions  to  harass  their  foe  in  keen  revenge  for 
former  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Spartans 
were  reduced  to  great  misery,  from  the  want  of  the 
assistance  of  the  slaves  in  tillage,  which,  unaccustomed 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  little  able 
to  supply.  In  this  state  of  difficulty  and  peril,  they 
condescended  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Athens.  Not- 
withstanding the  jealousies  which  still  existed,  the  aid 
required  was  granted,  on  the  persuasions  of  Cimon. 
That  noble- minded  general  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  their  deliverance,  and  rendered  them  most  im- 
portant services.  Unhappily,  however,  the  junction  of 
the  troops  of  Athens  and  Sparta  gave  occasion  to  per- 
I >ctual  irritations,  which  served  to  increase  the  hostile 
feeling  existing  between  the  republics.  At  length,  the 
Athenians  were  dismissed  by  the  Lacedwmonians,  as 
those  for  w hose  assistance  there  was  no  further  occa- 
sion. This  measure  so  exasperated  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with  Sparta, 
aqd  made  a league  with  its  inveterate  foes,  the  people 
of  Argos.  The  Argives  had,  during  the  insurrection 
of  the  Helots,  made  war  on  the  state  of  Mvcnsnee,  the 
old  antagonist  of  their  pretensions,  completely  destroyed 
its  forces,  reduced  its  people  to  slavery,  and  razed  its 
walls  to  their  foundations. 

Hatred  of  8pnrta  now  became  a very  deep  and 
pervading  emotion  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulace. It  was  heightened  by  Ephialtes,  the  leader  of 


the  democratic  party,  whose  love  of  a popular  govern-  Crrrrr 
ment  quickened  the  other  cause  of  dislike  which  he  - - 

cherished  towards  the  l^eedtcmonian  institutions' and  Frum 
policy.  So  strong,  indeed,  was* the  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited,  that  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  for  peace  with  the  35 1^" 
Peloponnesians,  and  attached  to  oligarchy,  was,  not-  — 
withstanding  all  his  victories,  munificence,  and  equity,  *1®* 
sentenced  by  ostracism  to  exile.  Among  those  wlio 
joined  in  this  popular  act  of  injustice,  was  Pericles, 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  who  had  acquired  great  po-  3^00 
polarity  by  his  eloquence,  during  the  absence  of  Cimon,  — 
when  that  general  was  engaged  in  extending  the  in-  B* 
flue  nee  of  Athens.  After  the  banishment  of  Cimon, 

Ephialtes  and  Pericles  continued  to  pursue,  with  great  Prevalence 
earnestness,  their  attempts  to  render  the  government  of  tbe 
purely  democratic,  and  to  aggrandize  Attica,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Spartan  power.  Fortunately  for  their  bHiuhmiiit 
views,  a dispute  between  the  states  of  Megan©  and  ofCuaon. 
Corinth,  which  had  both  been  parts  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian alliance,  induced  the  former  to  leave  its  old 
protectors,  now  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  it,  and  to 
implore  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians.  The  request  of 
the  Megaraeans  was  joyfullv  granted,  and  their  city  of 
Megan©,  and  their  port  of  Pegte,  filled  with  Athenian 
garrisons.  Meanwhile  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  gained 
a great  accession  of  power,  to  the  permanent  injury 
of  Greece,  by  persuading  their  countrymen  to  reduce 
the  dignity  and  the  powers  of  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
and  to  take  from  it  the  direction  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. A decree,  proposed  by  the  latter,  which  gave 
the  control  over  the  state  revenue,  and  the  decision 
of  important  causes  hitherto  vested  in  that  august  tri- 
bunal, to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  adopted  by 
the  flattered  and  deluded  citizens.  Thus  were  these 
chiefs  enabled  to  bribe  the  people  with  their  own  trea- 
sures, and  thus  to  secure  the  ratifications  of  any 
measures  they  thought  fit  to  propose.  They  soon  j^pediduus 
perceived  the  necessity  of  employing  the  confederates  to*FvpmTU 
on  some  common  enterprize,  and  accordingly  sent  and  fcgjpt. 
Cliaritimis  with  two  hundred  gallics  to  reduce  the  isle 
of  Cyprus.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  expedition  de- 
parted, when  Inarus  invited  the  Athenians  to  assist  in 
rescuing  the  noble  country  of  Egypt  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  chiefs  of  Athens,  who  hoped,  in  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  to  find  spoils,  which  might  attach  even  the 
fickle  Athenians  firmly  to  their  canse.  They,  there- 
fore. dispatched  orders  to  Charitimis  to  abandon  im- 
mediate designs  against  Cyprus,  and  assist  the  revolted 
battalions  in  Egypt.  This  distant  contest  was  for  a Jong 
time  doubtful.  Requests  from  the  Persian  monarch  to 
Sparta,  to  make  a diversion  into  Attica,  which  might 
draw  the  troops  from  Egypt,  met  with  an  honour- 
able refusal.  At  length,  a numerous  fleet  and  army 
were  sent  to  reduce  Ejzypt,  by  whom  the  Egyptians 
were  defeated,  and  their  Grecian  allies  closely  be- 
sieged in  Prosopilis,  an  island  in  the  Nile.  This,  their 
last  hold,  was  taken,  after  they  lmd  long  and  vigorously 
resisted,  and.  though  some  escaped  through  Lybia  to 
Cyrene,  the  grrafer  number  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Inarus.  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers,  was  crucified, 
and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with  little  exception,  was 
compelled  once  more  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians. 

During  these  disastrous  operations  in  Egypt,  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  states  coutmucd  to 
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increase.  The  alliance  with  Megara  naturally  drew  on 
^ the  Athenians  the  resentment  ot  the  Corinthians  and 
their  Peloponnesian  confederates.  At  Helire,  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  Epi- 
daurus  and  Corinth  ; but,  shortly  after,  more  than 
recovered  the  loss,  by  completely  overthrowing  the 
fleet  of  their  foes,  when  assisted  by  the  naval  power  of 
yEgina.  After  taking  seventy  vessels  they  landed  and 
laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  the  .Eginetans,  but  were 
prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  its  fortresses  by 
large  succours  thrown  into  them  by  its  allies.  While 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  blockading  the  town, 
the  Corinthians,  hoping  to  draw  them  from  their  main 
design,  invaded  the  territories  of  Megara.  Instead, 


i however,  of  raising  the  siege,  the  people  of  Athens 
sent  out  a body  of  new  recruits,  composed  of  their 
old  men  und  inexperienced  youths,  under  Myronides, 


to  repel  the  invaders.  An  action  speedily  ensued, 
in  which  the  least  in  strength  of  the  Athenian  troops 
gained  the  advantage  over  their  foes,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  The  Corinthians,  on  their  return, 
being  reproached  as  defeated  by  adversaries  whom 
they  had  despised,  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  erected  a trophy.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  Myronides  sallied  from  Megara, 
fell  on  them  while  unawares,  threw*  them  into  confu- 
sion, cut  off  their  retreat,  and  pursued  them  with  a 
slaughter  so  dreadful,  that  every  Corinthian  was  slain. 
vEgina  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  but  was,  at 
length,  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  its  ships,  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications,  and 
the  imposition  of  an  annual  tribute.  After  these  suc- 
cesses, the  Athenians  began  to  build  the  long  walls, 
from  the  city  to  its  ports,  which  might  secure  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  that  great  arm  of  their  power,  the 
empire  over  the  seas. 

During  the  Corinthian  war,  Sparta  had  remained 
* inactive,  through  weakness.  She  was,  however,  soon 
1 after  incited  to  assist  the  Dorians,  who  were  regarded 
with  veneration  as  the  first  settlers  of  Peloponnesus, 
e on  an  attack  made  upon  them  from  Phocis.  In  the  ori- 
ginal object,  the  Lncrdtcmonian  forces,  under  Nico- 
mcdcs,  were  successful,  as  they  repelled  and  enjoined 
terms  on  the  Ftmcian  invaders.  But  the  democratic 
party,  who  now  directed  the  affairs  of  Athens,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  return  of  Nicorocdea  to  the  Laconian 
borders,  which  their  naval  power  and  their  possession 
of  the  Mcgarenn  territories  afforded  them  the  means 
of  preventing.  After  suffering  him  to  winter  in  Baeotia, 
they  attacked  him  in  the  spring,  near  Tanagra,  and 
met  his  troops  in  a fierce  but  indecisive  action.  On 
the  next  day,  by  the  aid  of  the  Thessalian  horsemen, 
who  deserted  from  the  Athenians,  the  Lacediemonians 
obtained  the  victory.  They,  however,  pursued  the 
advantage  no  further  than  to  secure  their  road  home- 
ward, through  the  regions  of  Megara,  which  they  de- 
vastated in  their  passage. 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  cause  of  Athens 
continued  to  prosper.  The  Thebans  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  w ith  Sparta,  were  oppoecd,  with  great 
vigour,  by  My  roubles,  w ho  defeated  them  at  CEnophyta, 
took  from  them  Tanagra,  and  compelled  nil  the  tow  ns 
in  Borotia,  except  Thebes  itself,  to  submit  to  the  Athe- 
nian power.  This  brave  commander  next  secured 
Phocis,  and  terrified  the  Opoutiun  Ixicrinns  into  sub- 
mission. Nor  was  the  Athenian  Fleet  less  successful 
than  its  army.  Tolmides  conducted  it  in  a cruize  round 
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Peloponnesus,  during  which  he  burnt  the  naval  arse-  Greece, 
nal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  Gythium,  defeated  the'—- ^ 
people  of  Sicyone,  and  took  Chalets.  He  also  collected 
the  Helots,  who,  after  holding  lthome  for  nearly  ten  35^ 

years,  hail  surrendered,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  pe-  * 

ninsula,  and  settled  them  at  N impact  us,  under  the  name  *.  c.  i 

of  M esse nians.  Thus  another  state  was  founded,  nn-  490. 
turallv  most  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Sjiarta,  and  devoted  to 
to  that  of  Athens.  **• 

The  Athenians  were  less  successful  in  Thessaly,  **600. 
into  which  region  they  carried  their  arms  at  the  , p 
request  of  its  exiled  prince,  Orestes.  Unaccustomed 
to  contend  against  cavalry,  they  were  forced,  although  Operation 
commanded  by  Myronides,  to  retire.  This  repulse  in  Tlmswly 
was  soon  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  Pericles, 
who,  sailing  with  a squadron  for  Peloponnesus,  de-  PonnW1w- 
feated  the  Sicyonians,  ravaged  the  Arcamanian  coast, 
and  returned  home  with  considerable  spoils.  (Sec 
pRRICLRS.) 

The  progress  of  the  internal  hostilities  of  Greece  was  Rrr»l  of 
now,  for  a short  time,  happily  suspended,  by  the  recall  Cinwo. 
of  Cimon  from  banishment,  on  the  proposal  by  liis  old 
antagonist,  Pericles  (See  Cwov  and  Pericles.)  The 
Influence  of  Cimon  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  Lace- 
demonians, ensured,  during  the  residue  of  liis  life, 
concord  between  the  two  great  pow  ers  of  Greece  and 
their  dependants  and  allies.  To  give  employment  to 
the  citizens,  wham  continual  wars  had  rendered  unfit 
for  the  arts  and  duties  of  peace,  he  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cyprus.  For  this  island  he  sailed  with  a fleet  of  HUespedl- 
two  hundred  gidlics,  and  laid  siege  to  its  chief  city,  10 
Citium.  While  his  army  were  engaged  iu  the  blockade  •v!mu* 
of  this  place,  he  died  of  a disease,  and  with  him  the  His  death, 
hope  of  Grecian  stability  and  repose  expired.  After 
his  death  his  forces  retreated,  and  fought  victoriously 
for  n passage  to  their  ships.  Having  gained  them 
and  joined  the  relics  of  the  armament  which  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  in  Egypt,  they  sailed  for  Athens. 
Meanwhile  Pericles  restored  to  the  Phocians  the  cus- 
tody of  the  common  treasures  of  Greece,  at  Delphi, 
which  the  government  of  Sparta  had  unjustly  wrested 
from  them,  and  given  to  the  Delphians. 

The  death  of  Cimon  was  the  cause  of  dissolving  the  Hcvoltof 
amity  which  hail  recently  been  preserved  by  the  vc-  ^u^frai^ 
Deration  inspired  by  his  character.  Megara  revolted  Athens, 
from  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  own  their 
dominion.  The  Bccotians,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
Myronides,  threw  off  the  alliance,  and  made  inroads 
on  the  neighbouring  regions.  Against  these  Tolmides 
was  sent,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  who 
expected  no  benefit  from  his  plans.  After  taking 
Chaeronea,  lie  was  attacked  by  11  numerous  force  of 
the  insurgents,  slain  in  the  uction,  and  all  those  of  his 
soldiers  who  survived  it  were  taken  prisoners.  As 
many  of  the  captives  were  related  to  the  noblest  families 
of  Athens,  the  government  of  that  city  procured  their 
deliverance  by  ransom,  mid  a treaty,  in  which  they 
resigned  all  claim  to  interference  within  the  Boeotian 
domains.  Euboea  next  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Athens  j 
and,  before  Pericles  could  arrive  there,  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  Megara  once  more  rose  against  its  Athe* 
ninn  masters.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Lncedic- 
mouians  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  beset  their  adversaries,  burst,  in  gveat 
force,  into  Attica,  under  Plcistonax,  their  youthful 
sovereign.  Pericles,  however,  induced  their  army  to 
retire,  by  bribing  the  tutor  and  confidential  adviser  of 
3 t. 
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Hi* tory.  the  inexperienced  prince,  who  having  received  ten 
' talents  for  the  exertion  of  his  influence,  persuaded  the 
king  to  give  up  the  enterprize.  The  insurgents  nf  Me- 
gan* nun  Eub(ta  were  soon  after  reduced  ny  Pericles. 
That  accomplished  general,  however,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  consolidating  the  Athenian  power,  which 
so  many  dependants  had  shown  n disposition  to  op- 
pose. To  obtain  peace,  he  consented  to  resign  Nisiea, 
PegflS,  Ad  lain,  and  Trozcrne  ; to  desist  from  all  claim 
on  Ihcotia,  and  to  permit  every  state,  hitherto  neutral, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  either  with  Athens  or  Sparta, 
according  to  its  free  preference. 

Athens  now  enjoyed  repose  for  six  years,  under  the 
splendid  administration  of  lVridcs.  Although  do- 
:v  y v*rs  priced  of  somewhat  of  her  external  influence  during 
*^lc  wars,  after  the  death  of  C imoii,  her  internal  great- 
ness had  been  progressive,  and  had  now  reached  its 
summit,  after  most  rapid  advances.  The  finest  of  the 
arts  mid  embellishment*  of  life  had  there  been  first  de- 
veloped, and  shortly  appeared  in  their  fairest  perfec- 
tion. Tragedy,  but  lately  a rude  ceremonial,  had 
been  elevated  by  .Eschyhts  to  the  most  hemic  dignity, 
and  softened  by  Sophocles  into  the  most  harmonious 
sweetness.  Painters,  who  had  attained  the  noblest 
purity  in  design,  and  the  freest  gnice  in  outline,  were 
employed  to  adorn  the  places  of  assembly  with  the 
forms  of  illustrious  heroes.  Sculpture  had  sprung  to 
life  ut  the  magic  touch  of  Phidias,  and  rendered  every 
part  of  the  city  august  mid  venerable  by  the  breathing 
shapes  of  warriors  and  deities.  At  the  head  of  a 
number  of  consummate  artists,  whom  his  noble  w orks 
hud  excited  to  excellence,  Phidias  wus  engaged  by 
Pericles  in  rearing  and  adorning  temples,  of  which  the 
smallest  portions  still  excite  the  utmost  delight  and 
wonder.  The  imagination  cun  conceive  nothing  more 
glorious  than  this  city-— 'its  halls  and  temples, all  of  the 
most  beautiful  materials  and  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship—the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  buildings,  relieved 
by  trees  of  the  freshest  green— the  multitude  of  sta- 
tues, disposed  with  the  finest  taste,  each  limb  and 
feature  of  which  might  hold  the  gazer  in  breathless 
delight — and  till  its  far- stretching  crowd  of  domes  and 
columns,  over-hung  by  a sky  of  the  deepest  blue,  and 
connected  by  a noble  line  of  fortresses  with  the  free 
and  sparkling  ocean  ! Yet  still  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration were  the  actors  on  this  gorgeous  scene—  poets 
almost  the  inventors,  as  well  os  the  perfcctors,  of  their 
urt— orators  endowed  with  powers  to  sway  the  pas- 
sions at  will — and  u nice  of  freemen,  fresh  from  a tri- 
umph over  millions  ! Cnhappily,  corruption  wus  in- 
sensibly making  way  amidst  tins  throng  of  noble  spirits, 
too  soon  to  destroy  the  energies  which  they  lived  to 
inspire.  But  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  short-lived  great- 
ness of  Athens,  without  a feeling  of  triumph  that  earth 
has  known  a grandeur  so  stately  and  a beauty  so  cx- 
quisito,  even  when  those  principles  of  truth  und  virtue 
w'^re  bwt  imperfectly  understood,  by  which  alone  they 
cotild  be  re  mlered  lusting. 

Ttie  dissensions  continually  arising  among  the 

Smaller  republics  of  Greec«  offered  perpetual  tempta- 
tions to  ihe-  gtyater  jp  interfere,  for  toe  purposes  of 
•““dime  their  own  dominion.  Thus,  after  six  years 
nue  had  expired,  the  Athenians  were  induced 
ierfere  ip  behalf  oFJho  Milesians,  who  were  eti- 
Ut.  in  u Jpor  with  SSnnos.  Notw  ithstnudi^'  the 
£r  oA'Athrni,  the  opposition  made  by  the  Samian* 
tmd  the  final  triumph  wo*  nut  achieved 
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before  the  Athenians  had  sustained  considerable  losses.  Greece. 
At  first,  Pericles,  who,  on  this  occasion,  commanded  in 
person,  mode  an  cosy  conquest  of  the  isle,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  from  the  nobles  to  the  people, 
llut  a new  and  determined  revolt  soon  after  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  attack  with  increased  forces. 

During  a short  absence  from  the  investment  of  Samos, 
occasioned  by  false  intelligence  respecting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Plwnnician  navy,  that  part  of  his  fleet 
which  he  had  left  before  the  isle  was  destroyed  by  the 
Samians.  He  returned,  however,  with  great  vigour 
to  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  foe  to 
submission,  after  a siege  of' nine  months;  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  tortoises  and  battering  rams  were 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  hostile  fortresses.  (See 
PiUtlcI.EH.) 

This  fiercely  contested  struggle  served  to  inflame 
those  animosities  which  were  shortly  to  incite  all  the  CorirtSaiu! 
Grecian  states  to  engage  in  a domestic  warfare,  in  Corcyra. 
which  all  their  glories  were  destined  to  perish.  Ano- 
ther. cause  of  provocation  arose  in  a war  between 
Corcyra  uud  Corinth,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  latter  to  settle  dis- 
putes at  Kpkhunnuui,  a colony  of  the  former.  The 
Corcyraeans,  though  victorious,  fearing  the  naval  power 
of  their  foes,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Athens ; nnd 
the  Corinthians,  at  the  same  time,  sent  deputies  thither 
to  oppose  the  request  of  their  foes.  Both  parties  were 
admitted  formally  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
people,  which  they  did,  in  the  elaborate  orations  which 
Thucydides  has  left  us.  In  this  negotiation  the  Cor- 
ey neons  were,  in  some  measure,  successful ; since 
they  obtained  u defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
some  naval  succours  to  assist  them.  With  these  they 
engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  in  a naval  action,  in 
which  neither  party  obtained  a decisive  victory.  A 
fresh  squadron  having  arrived  from  Athens,  intimidated 
the  Corinthians  from  renewing  the  lwittle  when  incited 
by  their  foes  ; and  the  Athenians,  not  wishing  further 
to  irritate  them,  suffered  them  to  retire  without  injury. 

Each  party  erected  n trophy,  and  the  war  ended  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  increasing  the  fends  among  the 
Greeks,  and  xtrengthenitiglhe  feeling  of  hostility  w hich 
numbers  of  them  cherished  against  the  Athcuians. 

Another  cause  of  irritation  afterwards  arose  in  eon-  War 
sequence  of  the  intrigues  of  IVrdiccas,  king  of  Mace* 
don.  This  artful  prince  w as  desirous  of  inciting  Corinth  ro 
to  war  with  Athens,  in  order  that  the  latter  state 
might  be  unable  to  continue  its  opposition  to  bis  ambi- 
tious designs  against  two  neighbouring  princes,  his  rela- 
tives, to  whom  it  bad  extended  its  protection. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  Putidtea,  a city  w 'it bin 
the  borders  of  Macedon,  now  a dependency  of  Athens, 
had  originally  been  built  by  Corinthian  emigrants.  'This 
town  he  now  offered  to  restore  to  Corinth,  its  mother 
count i v,  in  expectation  of  the  resentment  such  ft  step 
would  occasion.  Before  he  could  execute  his  design, 
the  Athenians  received  information  respecting  it,  and 
sent  to  the  Potid scans,  requiring  that  they  should  de- 
molish their  walls,  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and 
dismiss  their  Corinthian  magistrates.  Having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  a remission  of  these  orders,  the 
Potidiwuis  openly  revolted,  and  were  shortly  after 
joint'd  by  the  Cbalcidiaus  and  Bottiwans,  with  whom 
they  concluded  n treaty.  The  Corinthians  scut  a con- 
siderable force,  under  ArisUcus,  to  assist  them ; 
and  IVrdiccas  gave  them  aid,  by  his  troop#  and  his 
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councils.  To  oppo«e  this  combination,  the  Athenians 
■ despatched  first  Arehestratus,  and  afterwards  Call  ins, 
with  naval  and  military  force*,  who  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  take  refuge  within  Potidica,  and 
lay  down  before  it.  A ris  tarns,  however,  found  means 
to  escape  to  Olynthus,  and  thence  sent  dispatches  to 
Corinth,  to  entreat  fresh  succours,  without  which  the 
city  must  be  taken. 

The  Corinthians  were  now-  indefatigable  in  stirring 
up  a confederacy  against  Athens.  The  people  of 
ARgina,  who  panted  to  be  freed  from  their  subjection, 
were  most  active  in  inflaming  the  resentments  which 
the  Corinthians  had  excited.  All  the  foes  of  Athens 
applied  eagerly  to  Sparta  to  take  t lie  lead  in  the  general 
cause.  These,  at  a public  assembly  convened  at  Lace- 
chemon,  brought  forward  their  charge*,  which  the 
Corinthians  most  vehemently  supported.  Ambassadors 
from  Athens,  accidentally  in  the  citv,  were  admitted  to 
hear  and  answer  them.  They  disdained,  however,  to 
acknowledge  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  their  republic,  and  offered  to  yield  to 
the  mode  of  decision,  pointed  out  in  cases  of  dispute, 
by  the  existing  league.  After  all  parties  had  withdrawn, 
svarm  discussions  ensued  among  the  Spartans,  on  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war ; but  a large  majority 
voted  tor  the  contest,  on  u division.  Another  general 
assembly  was,  however,  deemed  requisite  before  further 
steps  were  hazarded,  where  the  larger  part,  urged  by 
the  Corinthians,  again  declared  for  war.  But  the 
confederates  were  compelled  to  seek  delay.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  Athens,  under  pretence  of  requir- 
ing the  exile  of  all  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  a pollution,  which  had  been  incurred  bv 
some  with  whom  the  family  of  Pericles  was  connected. 
This  w-asmet  by  a demand  tor  a similar  purgation  of  the 
sacrilegious  guilt  incurred  by  the  Spartans,  in  thedeath 
of  Pausanias  and  the  execution  of  the  Helots,  who 
hod  been  forced  from  the  altar  of  Neptune.  After  this 
solemn  trifling,  requisitions  were  made  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  siege  of 
Potid&'a,  open  their  ports  to  the  Mcgarapans,  and  re- 
nounce all  dominion  over  the  states  of  Greece.  The 
Athenians,  animated  by  the  eloquent  harangues  of 
Pericles,  returned  for  answer,  that  they  would  repeal 
their  restrictions  on  the  Megnnran  commerce,  if  the 
Peloponnesians  would  open  their  ports  to  them  and 
their  allies  : that  they  would  resign  all  authority  over 
their  dependences,  if  the  Spartans  would  do  the  same  ; 
and  that  they  would  submit  all  other  points  in  dispute 
to  a judicial  determination,  according  to  the  treaty 
with  w hich  the  truce  had  been  protected.  These,  terms 
were,  us  was  anticipated,  refused  $ and  all  parties  pre- 
pared with  greatcnrncstncssforthcapproachingcontcst. 

As,  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  we  have  related  the  chief 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars  which  occurred  until 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  Athenian,  we  shall  here 
only  give  such  an  outline  of  them  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  history.  Before  the 
principal  states  were  ready  for  the  battle,  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  an  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to 
seize  the  small  but  heroic  town  of  Platon,  which  had 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Athe- 
nian cause.  This  attempt  was  attended  with  failure, 
and  it*  circumstances,  especially  the  conduct  of  the 
Plattcans  in  putting  their  prisoners  to  death,  tended 
to  heighten  every  hostile  feeling,  and  render  the  con- 
test more  obstinate  and  more  savage.  The  Pelopon- 


nesians shortly  after  advanced  into  Attica,  and  laid  Orrrct. 
waste  its  fields  and  villages,  while  the  Athenians,  fol-  'wv— 
low  ing  the  councils  of  Pericles,  persisted  in  declining  From 
a battle.  They  sent,  however,  a fleet  to  revenge  the  M- 
Injuries  committed  on  their  soil,  by  devastating  the  ^514. 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  which  took  Thorisson  and 
Angina,  and  secured  the  latter  by  placing  in  it  an  Athc-  ^qq* 
nian  colony.  At  length  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  *to  ’ 
king,  retreated,  and  Pericles  sallied  forth  and  plundered  a.  m. 
Megarn.  In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  bring-  3600. 
Ing  confusion  with  it,  enfeebled  mid  distracted  Athens,  — 
while  the  enemy  ngnin  advanced  to  insult  and  defy  its  B*  c* 
citizens.  An  expedition  against  Chains  anti  Potidica 
proved  disastrous,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague,  which  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  soldiery. 
Maddened  by  these  calamities,  the  people  rebelled 
against  their  great  leader,  set  on  him  u fine  of  eighty 
tulcnts,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  offices  of  power. 

His  domestic  afflictions,  arising  from  the  baseness  of 
one,  and  the  death  of  both  his  sons,  added  to  his  public 
disgrace,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  human  wretched- 
ness, for  one  whom  a little  before  kings  might  have  re- 
garded with  envy.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to  the 
helm  of  government  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  days. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lacedemonians  ravaged  the  isle  of 
Zaeinthus,  and  the  siege  of  Potidiea  terminated  by  it* 
surrender  to  the  Athenians.  Pericles,  soon  after  this 
success,  expired  through  the  influence  of  the  disease 
which  had  rendered  Ins  house  and  the  city  desolate. 

The  best  hopes  of  Athens  perished  with  him. 

Unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Athens,  or  to  in-  TWit  year 
cite  its  citizens  to  a battle,  the  Peloponnesians,  under  °f ^ ’rar* 
Archidamus,  turned  their  arms  against  the  I Mat. Tans.  sie$c  of 
They  hoped  by  this  course  to  bring  some  of  the  Athe-  PUt**. 
nian  forces  to  the  relief  of  their  faithful  allies,  and  thus 
to  compel  them  to  risk  an  engagement  which  hitherto  * 
they  Imd  carefully  avoided.  They  first  however,  of- 
fered to  withdraw,  on  receiving  the  promise  of  the  Pla- 
ta>ans  to  remain  neutral.  The  citizens  were  desirous 
of  accepting  this  offer } but,  as  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  now 
protecting  their  wives  and  children,  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  consult  them  on  the  measures  which  they 
should  pursue.  In  answer  to  the  application,  they  were 
desired  to  refuse  the  terms,  and  promised  assistance. 

On  this,  they  immediately,  from  their  walls,  informed 
the  Loecdeemonians  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
accept  their  proposals.  Archidamus,  when  he  heard 
this  reply,  solemnly  invoked  the  gods  to  witness  that 
the  league  was  broken  voluntarily  by  the  citizens  of 
Plata.*u,  and  prepored  vigorously  to  besiege  the  city. 

Although  the  whole  garrison  consisted  only  of  four 
hundred  Platieans,  eighty  Athenians,  and  a hundred 
and  ten  women  to  prepore  food,  the  siege  which  fol- 
lowed the  rejection  of  the  conditions,  Uone  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  annuls  of  war.  The  Spartans  began 
by  surrounding  the  tow  n with  a palisade,  and  building 
a pile  from  whence  they  could  make  an  assault  on  the 
fortresses.  These  w orks,  for  which  they  procured  the 
material!*  from  Mount  Cithaeron,  occupied  seventy  days 
in  their  progress.  Meanw  hile  the  besieged  threw  up  a 
frame-work  from  their  walls,opposite  to  the  mound. be- 
hind which  they  constructed  a rampart  of  equal  altitude. 

Finding,  however,  that  they  could  not  continue  this 
work  to  a greater  height  w ithout  endangering  its  sta- 
bility, they  broke  through  the  wall  against  which  the 
mound  was  erected,  and  removed  the  earth  which  cou- 
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Hiaton-.  st  itutcd  its  foundation.  For  some  time  this  scheme  was 
undiscovered  by  the  Laccdsemoniuus  ; but,  at  length. 
From  perceiving  their  work,  though  continually  supplied, 
•4'  i!i  made  no  progress,  they  enclosed  the  earth  in  basket* 
35"’  work,  which  the  enemy  could  not  destroy.  On  this 
n.  c.  precaution,  the  Plut:rans  undermined  the  work,  and 
490.  built  an  additional  wall  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  to 
to  shield  them  if  the  outer  fortification  should  be  taken. 
a.  m.  At  length  the  besiegers  commenced  the  assault  with  bat  - 
.1(100.  tcring  nuns,  one  of  which  placed  on  their  mount  shook 
— the  structure  on  the  rampart  .w  hile  the  others  were  em- 

101  ployed  against  various  parts  of  the  fortresses.  These 
engines  were  disordered  and  broken  by  ropes  let  down 
from  above,  and  fragments  of  rock  hurled  on  them  by 
the  Plataans.  Every  means  of  attack  was  tried  by  the 
besiegers,  and  rendered  futile  by  the  courage  and  skill 
of  their  foes.  At  length  the  Syrians  tried  by  stupen- 
dous masses  of  wood,  dipped  in  sulphur,  to  set  lire  to 
the  town;  hut  a tempest  of  ruin  and  thunder  delivered 
it  from  this  imminent  peril.  Finding  all  their  efforts  to 
take  the  city  by  force  in  vain, the  besiegers  had  recourse 
to  a blockade,  and  sat  down  before'  it  to  compel  a ca- 
pitulation for  want  of  provisions.  For  more  than 
eighteen  months  this  heroic  town  continued  to  defy 
them.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period,us  the  garrison 
seemed  likely  soon  to  be  destitute  of  provisions,  Eu- 
polpjdas.  its  governor,  formed  the  bold  design  of  escap- 
ing witli  his  whole  company.  Only  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  however,  persevered  in  the  execution  of  the 
heroic  plan.  With  these,  in  a dark  and  stormy  night,  he 
left  the  town,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  advanced  with 
ladders  to  the  line  of  building  which  constituted  at  once 
the  means  of  blockade  und  the  place  of  rest  for  the  be- 
siegers. Tn  the  middle  of  the  space  between  two  tur- 
rets, six  light  armed  soldiers  mounted  silently,  gained 
the  parapet  uiiperceived,  and  waited  for  their  com- 
panions. Others  hastened  to  su]>port  them,  and  num- 
bers had  ascended,  or  were  climbing,  when  the  fall  of 
a tile  from  a battlement  roused  the  troops  from  their 
slumbers.  Darkness,  however,  still  favoured  the  Pla- 
tttuns,nml  their  friends  within  the  town,  by  a feigned 
attack  on  the  fortifications,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
army.  Meanwhile  the  party  who  had  first  gained  the 
summit,  had  forced  the  towers  on  each  side,  and  thence 
were  able,  by  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons,  to  pre- 
vent any  from  approaching  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of 
their  companions.  All,  as  they  mounted,  formed  in  re- 
gular line,  and  united  with  those  on  the  turrets  in  pro- 
tecting the  passage  until  the  whole  had  ascended,  w hen 
they  drew  up  the.  ladders,  and  descended  in  good  order 
from  the  opposite  battlements,  In  passing  the  ditch, 
which  unfortunately  was  half  frozen,  much  confusion 
anise,  during  which  the  enemy's  guard  approached 
them.  Missile  weapons, however,  still  availed  them; 
they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  hanks,  and  struck  off  in- 
stantly into  the  roml  towards  Thebes,  being  the  direc- 
tion which  the  Spartans  would  least  expect  them  to 
pursue.  They  judged  rightly  : the  besiegers  sought 
them  along  the  Athenian  road,  as  they  perceived  by 
the  light  of  their  line  of  torches.  The  heroic  band  soon 
changed  their  course,  reached  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  w ith  the  loss  of  only  one  taken  prisoner  in 
the  ascent,  arrived  in  triumph  at  Athens.  A different 
fate  wus  reserved  for  the  residue  of  the  garrison  who 
had  declined  the  perilous  enterprize.  In  the  third  year 
of  the siege,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  suffering  by 
hunger,  they  accepted  a proposal  of  the  Lacedaemo- 


nians for  their  surrender,  on  condition  “ that  only  the 
guilty  should  be  punished,  and  even  those  not  without  v 
trial.  ’ When,  however,  they  came  to  this  trial,  the 
only  question  asked  of  them  was,  “whether,  during 
the  war,  they  had  done  uuy  service  to  the  Lacedtcmo- 
nians  or  their  allies  !"  Perceiving  that  this  demand 
was  only  made  in  order  to  afford  a pretext  for  their  de- 
struction, they  urged  tlieir  strong  and  unanswerable 
claims  on  the  mercy  and  thejustice  of  their  foes.  They 
alluded  to  their  great  services  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  Persian  invaders,  after  which  these  temples 
now  devoted  to  ruin,  had  been  dedicated  to  that  grate- 
ful worship  which  the  Platarans  were  selected  to  per- 
form .They  urged  that  in  seeking  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
they  had  only  follow  ed  the  councils  of  Sparta,  who  had 
declined  receiving  them  into  her  protection,  and  that 
having  once  joined  the  Athenian  cause,  they  could  not 
without  infamy  forsake  it.  They  reminded  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  them 
when  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery  by  the  earthquake 
and  the  rebellion  of  their  slaves.  They,  at  least,  as- 
serted a right,  if  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  thus 
to  be  distorted,  to  be  restored  to  the  city  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave, that  there  they  might  choose 
their  own  means  of  perishing.  The  appeal  was  made 
in  vain.  The  Thebans,  the  inexorable  foes  of  thePla- 
tieans,  incited  the  Spartans  to  the  murder  of  their  cap- 
tives. The  absurd  question  originally  asked  was  re- 
peated to  each  in  succession ; and  as  all  answered  it  in 
the  negative,  they  were,  one  after  the  other,  led  out  to 
the  slaughter.  A deed  ut  once  so  mean  ami  so  atro- 
cious, was  worthy  only  of  the  masters  of  the  Helots, 
and  cun  be  accounted  for  alone  by  an  education  in 
which  fierce  and  harsh  emotions  seemed  to  have  been 
inspired  even  by  their  mothers ! 

During  the  protracted  siege  of  Platan,  the  war  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  mother  regions, both  by  sen  and 
by  land.  The  Athenian!*,  under  Xenophon,  the  son  of 
Euripides, were  defeated  in  Chalculicc  ; the  general, ami 
four  hundred  citizens  slain  ; and  the  rest  of  the  army 
forced  to  return  to  Athens.  In  Acarnania,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  cause  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  people  of  Ambracia  having  united  in  the 
Spartans*  cause,  laid  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Acarna- 
nia,  and  the  reduction  of  Zucynthus,  Cephallenia,  and 
Naupactiu,  by  which  they  would  prevent  the  Athenian 
flee**  from  cruising  in  the  western  sens,  and  making  in- 
cursions on  the  Peloponnesian  shores.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  for  this  purpose, they  were 
joined  by  bands  of  the  allies,  and  a number  of  Spartans 
led  by  C'nemus.  Purl  of  the  army  marching  in  confu- 
sion were  attacked  near  Stratus  with  so  great  an  effect, 
that  Cnemus  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Phonnion, 
meantime,  with  only  twenty  Athenian  gallics,  gained  a 
most  brilliant  victory  over  the  Corinthian  fleet  of  forty- 
seven  ships,  by  an  union  of  the  most  consummate  skill, 
with  the  most  determined  valour.  Hut  finding  that  his 
adversaries,  by  using  the  utmost  exertion  to  repair  their 
loss,  hail  collccted.it  fleet  of  seventy-seven  vessels,  he 
sent  to  Athens  for  an  addition  to  his  squadron.  In- 
stead of  directing  a reinforcement  immediately  to  join 
him,  the  rulers  ut  Athens,  now  influenced  by  Nicias, 
suffered  the  forces  intended  for  his  aid,  to  make  u des- 
cent on  Crete  in  their  way,  where  they  only  acquired 
plunder,  and  were  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Phor- 
mion,  however,  while  they  thus  delayed  to  join  him, 
gained  some  wonderful  advantages  over  tbe  hostile 
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fleet,  which  was  almost  four  times  as  numernu-  us  his 
own.  The  Spartan  commanders  thus  unsuccessful,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  redemption  of  their  fame  by  an 
effort  to  surprise  the  port  of  Piraeus  itself,  now  left  un- 
guarded. They  accordingly  sailed  front  Xistea  with 
forty  gallics,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  a con- 
trary wind  dcluyed  their  course,  and  induced  them  to 
land*  at  Sahunis.  Hence,  after  taking  spoils  and  a few 
prisoners,  they  returned  to  Xisica,  liming  given  the 
Athenians  a salutary  lesson  to  keep  an  adequate  guard 
for  the  defence  of  their  harbour,  on  the  safety  of  which 
their  whole  power  rested. 

During  the  winter,  Sitalcet,  king  of  Thrace,  with 
whom  the  Athenians  were  in  alliance,  excited  great 
alarm  by  his  irruption  with  au  immense  army  into 
Maccdou,  to  wrest  the  throne  from  Perdiccas,  and 
bestow  it  on  Philip  lus  nephew.  These  movements, 
however,  soon  terminated  in  an  accommodation,  and 
the  Thracians  returned  home  without  disturbing 
Greece.  In  the  follow  ing  autumn,  the  confederates  in- 
vaded Attica  ; and,  although  they  speedily  retired,  ef- 
fected great  damage  on  the  ripening  coru,  and  thus 
added  to  the  internal  distresses  of  Athens.  That  ill- 
fated  city  had  now  no  Pericles  or  (,'iinon  to  direct  its 
councils.  Over  these,  Kicias  and  Cleon  attained  the 
chief  influence  : the  first,  generous,  mild,  of  excellent 
disposition,  and  of  elegant  taste,  but  diflideut  and  wa- 
vering; the  latter,  coarse,  bold,  anil  sarcastic,  where 
eloquence  chiefly  sw  ayed  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The 
decisive  folly  and  imposing  rashness  of  the  latter,  too 
often,  as  might  lie  expected,  prevailed  over  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  former,  which  had  firmness  to  support 
it.  Great  difliculties  were  experienced  in  raising  sup- 
plies for  the  support  of  the  war.  w hich  were  obviated 
for  a time  by  the  expedient  of  raising  a sum  of  four 
hundred  talents  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens. 

While  Athens  was  distracted  by  famine,  disease, 
and  misrule,  news  arrived  that  Mityhrne  had  revolted, 
and  that  Attica  was  threatened  with  another  invasion. 
This  intelligence  aroused  the  Athenians  to  put  forth 
their  utmost  exertions.  The  rebellious  city  was  invested  ; 
Ascepius  son  of  Phormion,  was  employed  in  a diversion 
on  the  Peloponnesian  shores;  and  a licet  of  a hundred 
gullies  were  manned,  and  sent  out  to  intimidate  the 
confederates.  Suite  thus,  an  emissary  from  Laoeds- 
nion,  having  found  means  to  enter  Mitv  la  ne,  distributed 
arms  to  the  lower  citizens,  w ho  soon  forced  their  gene- 
rals to  capitulate,  on  terms  which  placed  the  people  «t 
the  mercy  of  Athens.  Pachcs,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
having  taken  Notium,  ami  treacherously  caused  Hip- 
ping, the  general  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  to  bo  slain, 
returned  to  Lesbos,  and  sent  Suketlms,  and  other 
chiefs,  to  Athens  as  prisoners.  On  their  arrival, 
the  people  ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
Spartans ; and,  incited  by  the  ferocious  harangue  of 
Cleon,  dispatched  orders  to  Mityhvne,  commanding 
that  all  its  males  should  be  put  to  death,  and  its  women 
and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, Diodorus,  the  son  of  Eucrutes,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a countermand  to  be  issued,  and  his  messengers 
happily  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  massacre. 

Corcym,  which  hud  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Lite 
war,  now  became  the  scene  of  most  tragical  events, 
occasioned  by  a contest  between  the  aristocratic  party, 
who  yet  favoured  Corinth,  and  the  democratic  body, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  Athenians.  The  nobles,  at 
first,  succeeded  in  procuring  a declaration  of  neutrality; 
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but  venturing  to  accuse  Pithias,  the  leader  of  the  op»  Greece, 
posite  cause,  they  failed,  and  five  of  them  became  in^-v^ 
their  turns  objects  of  prosecution,  on  charges  of  having  From 
cut  stakes  in  the  sacred  groves,  which  subjected  them  a.  m. 
to  severe  pecuninry  fines.  Unable  to  pay  the  penalty,  3514. 
they  fled,  and  Pitliius,  now  master  of  the  council, 
proposed  an  alliunce,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Athens.  Rendered  desperate  by  this  eliange  in  affairs, 
the  five  nobles  left  the  altars  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge, rushed  with  arms  into  the  place  of  public  delibe- 
ration, and.  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  of  the 
assembly,  murdered  Pithias  ami  sixty  of  his  associates. 

Sallying  from  these  murders  into  the  city,  they  re- 
established their  power  over  citizens  petrified  with 
fear  and  wonder.  But  a civil  war  shortly  ensued,  in 
which  the  popular  party  were  joined  by  the  slaves,  and 
the  nobles  by  auxiliaries  from  Epirus.  The  hogttlc 
bands  came  to  a terrible  engagement  in  the  ports  nnd 
the  city,  in  which  the  women,  iuspired  with  the  general 
fury,  hurled  down  tiles  nnd  stones  from  the  tops  of 
houses  on  their  enemies.  In  this  combat,  the  aristo- 
craticul  party  was  defeated,  nnd  only  escaped  to  the 
port  and  arsenal,  which  they  held,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
buildings,  which  spread  with  tremendous  lury.  The 
next  morning  they  were  deserted  by  their  ullics,  nnd 
saw  no  hope  of  being  delivered  from  the  hands  of  their 
infuriated  countrymen.  While  affairs  were  in  this  con- 
dition, Xicostratus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
ut  Xnupnctus,  arrived  ; and,  white  he  restored  the 
democratic  government  with  great  moderation  and 
address,  procured  for  the  despairing  nobles  an  indem- 
nity, unci  the  liberty  of  enjoying  their  rights  as  citizens. 

Presh  disturbances,  however,  arose  from  the  distrust  of 
the  uristocrntical  party,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
suspicion  by  the  popular  leaders.  Four  hundred  of 
the  oligarchical  faction  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  which  they  quilted  ou  the  oaths  of  the  citizens 
to  spare  them,  anil  retired  to  a neighbouring  island  ; 
but  soon  after  a Peloponnesian  fleet,  under  Alcalas, 
appeared,  and  the  supplicants,  to  prevent  their  co-ope- 
ration, were  removed  to  the  sanctuary  which  they  had 
quitted.  An  engagement  ensued  between  this  arma- 
ment and  the  inferior  squadrons  of  Xicostratus  nnd 
the  Curcyrjrnns,  in  which  the  former  gained  an  advan- 
tage, though,  by  the  skill  of  the  Athenian  commander, 
it  was  prevented  from  becoming  decisive.  Alcidas, 
destitute  of  energy  to  improve  his  success,  merely 
ravaged  the  fields  of  Leucinuie  ; and,  on  the  approach 
of  a fresh  Athenian  fleet,  under  Eurymedon,  retreated. 

This  commander  having  arrived,  and  Xicostratus 
having  left  the  station  for  Naupactus,  the  democratic 
party  at  Corcyra  gave  vent  to  their  fierce  desires  of 
vengeance.  They  caused  their  fleet  to  pass  from  one 
of  their  ports  to  the  other,  and  threw  into  the  sea  all 
the  crew  who  favoured  the  oligarchical  fiction.  They 
then  commenced  a dreadful  massacre  in  the  city. 

For  seven  days  they  were  cm  pin  veil  in  searching  for 
und  destroying  their  foes.  The  supplicants  only  who  had 
taken  residence  in  the  temples,  protracted  a miserable 
existence  a little  longer.  Some  were  induced  to  leave 
the  sanctuaries  by  hunger  and  promises  of  a trial ; hut 
they  were  immediately  condemned  and  slain.  Others 
saw  a wall  built  round  their  place  of  reftige,  to  immure 
them  while  living  in  the  grave.  Those  who  remained 
killed  each  other,  or  hung  themselves  in  the  sacred 
groves,  to  escape  the  lingering  horrors  which  threat- 
ened them.  Meanwhile,  Eurymedon  lay  with  his  fleet 
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ftt  the  harbour,  the  qniet  and  guilty  spectator  of  the 
* accursed  scene.  Even  yet  the  miseries  of  Corcyra  were 
not  ended.  Five  hundred  of  the  aristocrat icnl  party, 
who  escaped,  harassed  it  from  the  opposite  coasts  ; 
and,  at  length,  invaded  its  fields,  fortified  a castle 
among  the  mountains,  and  thcncc  making  incursions 
tin  the  country,  made  it  experience  all  the  miseries  of 
n ferocious  domestic  warfare. 

fn  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  the  affairs  of  the 
Athenians  seemed  at  first  to  decline.  The  pestilence, 
after  two  years'  intermission,  ngnin  ravaged  their  city. 
The  Peloponnesians,  under  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus, 
who  had  just  before  died,  prepared  to  invade  their 
territories,  but  were  deterred  by  repeated  shocks  of  an 
earthquake.  After  some  unimportant  operations  under 
Nicius,  Hipponicus,  and  Kurymedon,  Demosthenes, 
with  a fleet  of  thirty  ships,  was  sent  to  Naupactus. 
After  gaining  some  advantages  in  the  Leu  endian  ter- 
ritory, lie  was  induced,  instead  of  proceeding  to  invest 
its  capital,  to  employ  his  force  on  an  expedition 
ngainst  the  /Etolians,  by  whom  lie  was  completely 
defeated  near  iEgitium.  This  misfortune  was  followed 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Orgilian  Loerians  for  the 
Spartan  cause.  But  Demosthenes,  who,  after  his 
defeat,  had  not  ventured  to  return  to  Athens,  soon 
retrieved  his  ill  success  by  procuring;  a force  from 
A ca mania  and  Anphilnchia,  and  putting  to  rout  the 
army  of  the  Ambraciani.  commanded  by  Spartan 
leaders.  Two  of  the  hostile  generals,  Enrylochus  and 
Macarius,  fell  in  the  battle.  The  conquering  Athenian 
pursued  Ills  advantage,  surprised  detachments  of  the 
Ambracians  near  Olpa*,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vious defeat,  and  cut  them  off  with  tremendous 
slaughter.  After  thus  restoring  the  Athenian  power  in 
the  west,  the  victorious  general  returned  in  triumph 
to  Athens. 

The  Athenians  now  began  to  project  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  sent  forty  ships  thither  with  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  desiring  them,  in  their  course  to  relieve 
the  democratic  party  in  Corcyra,  who  were  now  hard 
pressed  by  their  domestic  foes.  With  these  they  per- 
mitted Demosthenes  to  sail,  without  any  nominal 
office,  but  with  authority  to  exercise  a control  over  the 
proceedings.  He  was  anxious  to  execute  a plan  for 
fortifying  Pylus,  a deserted  port  of  Messenia,  and 
fixing  there  a garrison  of  Mcsscnians,  from  Naupactus. 
They  refused,  however,  to  delay  their  progress,  but 
were  soon  compelled,  by  a storm,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
harbour.  While  they  remained  here,  the  soldiers,  for 
their  nmusement,  threw  up  fortiffcations.which  they  hail 
refused  to  erect  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes.  As 
soon  as  the  work  was  completed,  he  determined  to 
remain  there,  with  five  gallics,  which  were  allowed  him 
for  his  defence.  Here  he  was  soon  besieged  by  the 
Lacedicmonians,  whom  he  gallantly  repulsed,  though 
they  were  cominundcd  by  the  celebrated  Brasidns. 
Thus  baffled,  the  .Spartans  turned  the  siege  of  Pylus 
into  a blockade,  and  regularly  invested  it.  Meanwhile 
Eurymedon  arrived  to  relieve  it,  and  entering  the 
harbour  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  besiegers.  At  this 
time  420  Spartans,  with  Helots,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  troops,  wore  in  possession  of  Sphacteria, 
iui  island  nt  the  mouth  «»f  the  harbour.  Those  in  their 
turn,  were  now  surrounded  by  naval  forces,  from  which 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  escaping.  Alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens, 
the  magistrates  of  Sparta  came  to  the  camp,  and  per- 


ceiving that  no  other  hope  of  their  deliverance  was  left,  Greece, 
opened  negoointlons  with  the  Athenian*.  A truce  was 
granted  by  the  generals,  hut  not  ratified  by  the  Athenian 
people,  who  were  instigated  to  reject  the  accommoda- 
tion by  the  boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon.  As  Nietos 
weakly  yielded  to  this  demagogue,  he  was  sent  to  join 
the  forces  of  Pylus.  Aided,  however,  with  Demos- 
thenes, he  was,  on  this  occasion,  successful.  After  a 
most  brave  resistance,  the  isle  of  Sphacteria  was  taken, 
and  all  the  Spartans  who  survived  made  prisoners. 

The  commanders,  except  Eurymedon,  who  proceeded 
to  Corcyra,  returned  to  Athens  with  the  captives,  who 
ordered  them  to  he  kept  in  chains,  with  n threat  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  their  countrymen. 

The  Athenian  ascendancy  continued  for  some  time  Succtmcs 
rapidly  to  increase.  Nicias  made  a descent  on  the  of  Athens, 
shores  of  Corinth,  and  returned  with  his  s]m>11s.  Anac- 
torium  was  taken  by  the  Athenian  force  at  Naupactus, 
and  the  inhabitants  expelled  from  their  possessions. 

In  the  follow  ing  spring,  the  isle  of  Cvthera,  governed  by 
Spartan  magistrates,  und  defended  f»y  Spartan  soldiers, 
yielded  to  Antocles  and  Nicias.  Thyrea,  to  which  the 
remaining  vEginetans  had  retired,  was  burnt,  great  part 
of  its  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  survivors,  by  a ferocious 
decree  of  the  people,  led  out  to  slaughter.  Meanwhile  Tennln*- 
the  w ars  in  Corcyra  were  terminated  with  a catastrophe  tion  of  the 
worthy  of  their  origin.  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  sur-  contest  in 
rounded  the  remaining  aristocrats,  and  compelled  them  C°rcyr*- 
to  surrender.  'The  prisoners  were  placed,  for  a time, 
in  the  island  of  Plvchin,  on  condition  that  if  any  escaped, 
the  whole  should  forfeit  their  claim  to  mercy.  Thirst- 
ing for  their  blood,  the  democratic  party  persuaded 
them  to  attempt  an  escape,  by  which  they  broke  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Athenian  commanders.  They  were 
then  delivered  to  their  infamous  deceivers,  who,  having 
first  shut  them  up  in  one  edifice,  called  on  them  to 
pass  from  it,  one  by  one,  through  their  ranks,  and 
stabbed  them  as  thry  passed,  each  selecting  the  object 
of  his  peculiar  hatred  for  his  victim.  After  sixty  hod 
been  thus  butchered,  the  rest  closed  the  entrance  of 
the  house,  and  refused  to  leave  it.  Their  foes  then 
unroofed  the  building,  and  poured  missile  weapons  on 
them  from  above,  while  they  remained  totally  defence- 
less. Those  who  endured  the  misery  of  surviving  this 
work  of  horror,  killed  themselves  during  the  night ; so 
that,  in  the  morning,  when  the  murderers  entered  the 
scene  of  their  expected  revenge  they  found  only  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  all  their  captives,  whom  death  had 
released  from  their  fury. 

The  Spartan  affairs  now  seemed  reduced  to  a state  'rVSpnrUn 
of  hopelessness,  and  the  cause  of  Athens  to  be,  in  all  nffair*  im- 
parts, triumphant.  The  hopes  of  Sparta,  however, 
were  soon  revived  by  the  courage,  spirit,  and  virtue  ur**' 
of  Brasidos,  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  virtues  without  the  vires  peculiar  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian character.  He  hail  already  distinguished  him- 
self rather  by  merit  tlinn  fortune,  at  the  siege  of 
Pylus.  By  his  valour  and  policy  he  now  procured  the 
return  of  Megara  to  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  after  it 
had  revolted  to  the  Athenians.  He  next,  with  a band 
of  scarcely  5,000  men,  marched  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  procuring  by  his  skill  and  power  of  con- 
ciliation, a safe  passage  through  the  hostile  regions 
of  Thessaly.  By  his  policy  he  procured  the  accession 
of  Arribaiis,  king  of  Lyncsstis,  to  the  Spartan  al« 
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Hiauwy.  liftace.  Next,  in  conjunction  with  Perdicens,  lie 
v-^v— — - ' marched  to  Acanthus,  and  being  singly  admitted  into 
From  the  city,  won  the  people  by  his  eloquence,  to  revolt 
**  “•  from  Athens,  and  lorm  a treaty  with  him.  Shortly 
after,  he  procured  the  citizens  of  Stageirus  to  declare 
for  the  Spartans.  The  im|>ortant  city  of  Amphipolis, 
490  commanding  a rich  territory  nnd  a noble  river,  was 
to  ' surrendered  to  him  on  his  promise  to  respect  the  pro- 
a.  m.  pcrtica  of  the  people,  and  allow  such  as  chose  to  retire, 
3G00.  five  days  for  their  departure . Thucydides,  the  historian, 
— came  too  late  to  relieve  this  port,  but  succeeded  in 
®.  c.  preventing  the  seizure  of  Eion,  a jiort  at  the  mouth  of 
4°4.  the  river.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  Hrasi* 
das,  he  was  regarded  with  so  much  envy  at  Sparta, 
that  the  government  there  refused  his  application  lor 
an  increase  of  his  forces.  He  still,  however,  continued 
his  exertions  with  unabated  vigour.  All  the  cities  of 
Acte,  except  Sane  and  Dium,  yielded  to  his  arms. 
He  took  Torone,  one  of  the  chief  Cluilcidiau  sea-ports, 
and  became  master  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Leeythus,  to  which  the  citizens  und  such  of  the 
Athenians  as  were  with  them  had  resorted.  Mean- 
Battle  of  while,  the  Athenians,  attempting  to  revolutionize 
Ddmni.  Beotia,  were  completely  defeated  by  the  people  of  that 
territory,  at  Delium.  These  fluctuations  of  fortune 
inclined  the  Athenians  to  pacille  measures,  and  they 
True*.  agreed  to  a truce  for  a year,  on  the  terms  that  each 
party  should  keep  what  it  had  acquired,  and  that  the 
dominion  over  the  seas  should  be  conceded  to  Athens, 
operations  This  arrangement  did  not  completely  suspend  the 
in  Tbrscc,  hostilities  of  the  two  rival  republics.  Before  it  was 
known  in  Thract*,  Brasidas  had  succeeded  in  discon- 
necting  Scione  from  the  Athenian  cause ; on  which, 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  by  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
passed  a decree  equally  cruel  and  impolitic,  tliat  the 
town  should  be  invested,  and  all  its  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed. The  effect  of  this  savage  denunciation  was 
to  provoke  the  people  of  Mende,  a neighbouring  city, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Spartan  general.  Having  removed  the  fa- 
milies of  the  citizens  of  both  places  to  Olynthus,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Athens, 
Brasidas  went  to  assist  Perdiccas,  who  was  now  at 
war  with  the  prince  of  Lyncestis.  In  a joint  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  the  latter  chief,  the  soldiers  of  the 
king  of  Marcdon,  on  the  defection  of  the  Illyrians, 
fled,  and  he  followed  them  without  communicating  his 
design  to  his  Lacedemonian  allies.  Thus  deserted, 
Brasidas  was  compelled  to  retire  ; but  conducted  his 
retreat  in  so  masterly  a manner,  that  it  became  almost 
a victory.  Unhappily,  tlia  irritation  of  his  troops  at 
the  behaviour  of  Perdiccas,  could  not  be  restrained 
within  prudent  boundaries.  They  committed  aggres- 
sions, and  heaped  insults  on  the  Macedonians,  which 
induced  the  prince  to  break  his  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  renew  bis  engagements  with  Athens.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  influence,  Brasidas  and  his  army  were 
refused  permission  to  pass  homeward  through  Thessaly. 
Cleon  «d-  Meanwhile  Cleon,  by  his  rude  und  boisterous  elo- 
riscu  the  quence,  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  at  Athens, 
expulsion  By  his  advice,  his  countrymen  added  another  to  their 
orthe  Del-  numerous  acta  of  injustice.  He  imputed  the  reverse  of 
fortune  which  their  arms  had  recently  experienced  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  a deficiency  in 
purifying  the  consecrated  isle  of  Delos,  and,  urged 
them  to  expel  thence  all  its  unoffending  inhabitants,  and 
to  appease  heaven  by  soleuiu  lustrations.  The  pious 


design  was  executed  ; and  the  Delians,  forced  from  Greece, 
their  homes  and  possessions,  found  an  asylum  on  tho 
Avolian  coast,  through  the  charity  of  the  Persian  satrap 
Pharnaces.  Cleon  was  now,  however,  attacked  by  a 3514 
most  potent  w canon,  directed  by  a masterly  bund.  _ 
Aristophanes  dareu  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  in  the  »,  c. 

play  of  The  Knights;  in  which,  from  the  fears  of  the  490. 
actors,  the  poet  himself  was  obliged  to  perform  the  to 
character  intended  for  Cleon.  The  hazardous  attempt  ***• 
was  completely  successful.  Popular  odium  immediately  3WK>* 
fell  on  the  object  of  this  most  caustic  satire.  His  foes  n c> 
took  advantage  of  the  common  feeling,  to  prefer  a 4^4* 
charge  against  him  of  secreting  the  public  treasures,  * 
upon  which  he  was  convicted,  ami  fined  five  talents. 

But  the  feebleness  of  his  public  opponent  Nicias,  and 
his  ow  n singular  boldness,  soon  restored  him  to  his  ^ 
wonted  power.  He  caused  all  proposals  tending  to  A inJCI| 
peace  to  be  rejected,  and  a formidable  expedition  to  to  rmn- 
be  sent  into  Thrace,  of  w hich  he  himself  should  take  mandiu 
the  command.  He  accord  I ngly  sailed,  with  the  floweiThnwr 
of  the  Athenian  youth,  for  the  scene  of  action.  On  his 
first  arrival,  he  succeeded,  during  the  absence  of  Bra- 
sidas, in  taking  Torone  by  surprise.  But  he  was  far 
indeed  from  possessing  ubility  to  oppose  the  Spartan 
commander.  The  skill  of  Brasidas  compelled  him  re- 
luctantly to  engage  in  a general  battle  near  Amphi- 
polis, in  which  lie  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  victor  Drfa»u^- 
fell  mortally  w oumlcd  in  the  action,  and  only  lived  to  aiul  daia.  * 
hear  that  his  army  was  victorious,  liis  death  was  not  Death  and 
only  a grcaL  disaster  to  Sparta,  but  also  to  all  the  «Jia*****rof 
Grecian  republics.  His  personal  bravery  was  only  Br**Wl*‘ 
equalled  by  his  skill  anti  wisdom.  The  neglect  of  his 
country  had  no  power  even  to  chill  liis  energies  for  her 
welfare.  His  humanity  towards  prisoners  affords  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual  conduct  of  liis  own 
countrymen,  and  of  their  foes.  All  the  Peloitonneriau 
troops  with  their  allies,  underarms,  attended  his  fune- 
ral. He  was  buried  in  Amphipolis,  w here  the  place  of 
his  sepulchre  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred.  A monu- 
ment was  erected  over  his  ashes,  and  solemn  honours 
were  decreed  to  be  every  year  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  peace  was  removed  by  the  death  Pence  be- 
ef Cleon.  Sparta  was  inclined  to  repose,  by  the  loss  tween 
of  the  ablest  of  her  generals,  and  Athens  by  a series 
of  reverses.  Nicias,  now  left  in  possession  of  the  chief** 
influence  among  the  Athenians,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
performing  a task,  [in  every  way  lilted  to  hia  disposi- 
tion, in  concluding  a general  treaty.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Sjwrta  resigned  Amphipolis  without  conditions, 
agreed  that  Acanthus,  Stageirus,  Scolus,  Argilus, 

SpMtoltw,  and  Olynthus,  should  lie  suffered  to  join  in 
the  Athenian  league,  and  agreed  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  Pauactum,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  Athens  consented  to  restore  Pylus  and  tho 
surrounding  country,  Cythera,  Methoue,  Ptuleum,  and 
Atalanta  to  her  rival.  All  prisoners  were  to  lie  set 
at  liberty  without  ransom.  The  garrison  of  Scione  was 
to  leave  its  fortress,  and  the  people  to  he  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenians.  Against  these  terms  the  Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians,  Kleians  mid  Mognricmis  protested, 
hut  they  met  with  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of  tho 
allies  of  Sparta.  The  treaty  wa*  confirmed  by  solemn 
sacrifices,  at  which  fifteen  Lacedemonians,  and  seven- 
teen Athenians  assisted.  Columns  were  erected  at 
Olympia,  at  Delphi,  at  the  isthmus,  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  Amyckeum  of  Sparta,  os  ‘monu- 
ments und  pledges  of  the  apparently  felicitous  union. 
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Hut  tbe  treaty  th\is  concluded  was  not  likely  to 
'be  lasting.  While  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  two  great 
contending  powers,  it  left  the  smaller  states  occasion 
for  munnuring.  The  Corinthians,  who  hud  originally 
fomented  the  war,  were  indignant  that  it  should  he 
brought  to  such  u conclusion.  Their  deputies,  with 
others  from  the  states  of  the  lute  confederacy,  who  were 
still  at  Sparta,  remonstrated  against  the  conditions. 
These,  finding  they  had  no  hojies  of  altering  the  dis- 
position of  the  Laredieinoninns,  determined  on  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Argos,  which  had  once  claimed  the  prece- 
dence in  Greece  by  ancient  privilege,  and  had  been 
increasing  its  power  and  resources,  in  a state  of  peace- 
ful neutrality,  during  the  late  contentions.  The  people 
of  Elis  and  Mantiua*a,  having  caeh  cause  of  complaint 
against  Laccdiruion,  also  brought  the  Argivcs  to  grunt 
them  their  ulliancc.  They  found  abundant  disjnisition 
in  Argos  to  listen  to  their  proposals.  A league  was 
speedily  formed,  in  which  Argos, Corinth,Mnntina*a,  and 
Elis  were  the  leading  members.  Meanwhile,  jealousies 
were  excited  between  Atheusund  Sparta,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty.  The  garrison,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
withdrawn  from  Amphipoli*  ; hut  the  people  of  that 
city  protested  against  the  transfer.  The  Hrcotians 
declined  to  restore  l'annctum,  and  when  they,  at 
length,  agreed  to  evacuate  its  fortresses,  destroyed 
them,  and  left  them  in  ruins.  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  bidding  Pylus,  as  a pledge  for  the 
performance  of  the  still  unexecuted  conditions.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Spartans,  however,  they 
consented  to  withdraw  the  Helots  and  Mcssenians 
from  it,  who  were  necessarily  and  peculiarly  offensive 
to  their  neighbours,  and  suffered  the  Athenians  alone 
to  |k)sscss  it.  In  taking  jiossession  ofScione,  the  ci- 
tizens of  Athens  once  more  stained  their  reputation 
with  a deed  of  horror,  by  sentencing  all  the  men  sur- 
rendered to  their  mercy,  to  the  sword,  and  reducing 
women  and  children  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  (hi 
the  other  bund,  conceiving  that  they  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  heaven,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Delians, 
they  restored  them  all  to  their  possessions. 

The  new  confederacy,  of  which  Argos  was  at  the 
head,  opeued  no  small  lield  for  intrigues  throughout 
Greece.  A change  of  administration  at  .Sparta,  by 
which  the  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men 
favourable  to  the  Corinthians  ami  the  other  scecdcrs, 
had  nearly  given  the  w hole  weight  to  the  I^ncedicmo- 
nlous,  and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  old  con- 
federates, with  the  important  addition  of  the  Argivcs. 
Although  the  refusal  of  the  Boeotians,  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Corinth,  occasioned  a delay  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  scheme,  it  seemed  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, by  the  treaties  which  l>oth  Birot  ia  and  Argos 
innde  with  Sparta.  But  its  accomplishment,  which 
would  have  necessarily  been  destructive  to  the  Athenian 
preponderance,  was  prevented  by  a great  stroke  of 
policy.  The  author  of  this  important  measure  was 
Alcibiades,  who  had  just  appeared  among  the  candi- 
dates for  political  renown  and  influence  at  Athens. 
(See  Alubiauks.)  He  perceived  that  the  Argivcs 
had  altogether  mistaken  the  real  state  of  parties  in 
muking  their  hasty  alliance  with  Lorcdicmon,  and  thut 
they  might. easily  be  awakened  ton  perception  of  their 
error.  l (e  knew  that  the  prejudices  of  Argos  must  lx* 
more  congenial  witli  the  Athenian,  ami  Che  Lncedicmo- 
niati  cause,  because  their  government  was  not  aristo- 


crat i cal,  but  popular,  and  they  yet  retained  tlic  memory  Greece, 
of  their  old  friendship  and  connection  with  Athens.  ‘ 

He  had  personal  friends  at  Argos,  whom  he  so  effec- 
tually employed  to  promote  his  design,  that  deputies 
from  that  city,  as  well  as  from  its  allies,  Man timea  and 
Elis,  shortly  arrived  in  Attica  to  ncgociatc  a general 
league.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  the  Laced  re - 
moninns  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  measure,  which  would  place  their  rival 
precisely  in  the  situation  they  had  aspired  to  occupy. 

The  ambassadors  were  entrusted  with  full  powers,  and 
declared  their  commission  to  be  thus  extensive  in  their 
interview  with  the  council.  Alcibiades  persuaded  them 
to  contrndict  themselves  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  to  affirm  that  their  instructions  only 
allowed  them  to  agree  to  certain  specific  conditions. 

He  then  turned  against  them  the  treachery  he  had 
prompted,  and  thus  threw  discredit  on  their  mission, 
and  the  national  character  of  their  masters.  Although 
nn  embassy  was  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  on  the  advice  of 
Nicias,  in  which  that  pacific  negocintor  was  included, 
it  returned  without  success,  ns  the  terms  demanded  by 
Athens  could  not  be  complied  with  by  her  rival.  Al- 
cibiades then  succeeded  in  his  utmost  w’ish ; an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  Argus  mid  Elis  for  a hundred 
years  ; and  Athens  became  the  head  of  a confederacy, 
in  which  the  leading  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  itself 
were  included. 

This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not,  however,  War  be- 
oecasion  the  renewal  of  direct  hostilities  between  Athens 
nnd  Sparta.  The  treaty  between  these  states  continued 
nominally  in  force,  although,  by  both  parties,  it  had 
been  virtually  broken.  But  war  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Argives  soon  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  league.  A dispute  between  the  people  of 
Elis  and  Sparta,  contributed  to  heighten  the  animosi- 
ties which  already  existed.  The  jieople  of  Lepreum 
having  refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  to  tbe 
Eleans,  appealed  to  Sparta,  and  were  declared  by  the 
latter  free,  and  protected  by  a Lacedicmonian  force. 

This  conduct  the  ICleans  hail  never  forgiven.  They 
now,  a a presiding  over  the  Olympian  festival,  accused 
the  Spartans  of  adopting  hostile  proceedings  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  procured  them  to  be 
amerced  in  a fine  of  two  thousand  mime.  The  Lace- 
daemonians refused  either  to  pay  the  sum,  or  to  restore 
Lepreum  ; on  which  the  Eleans  excluded  them  from 
partaking  in  the  solemn  games,  of  which  they  were  the 
directors.  A !S|Mirtan,  however,  named  Leichns,  being 
desirous  of  contending  in  the  chariot  race,  caused  a 
chariot  to  be  entered  on  the  lists,  ns  belonging  to  the 
Bceotions,  and,  under  this  disguise,  obtained  one  of  the 
prizes.  On  this  success,  his  vanity  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  the  secret,  and  he  stepped  forward  to 
crown  the  victorious  driver  with  a chaplet.  His  hold- 
ness  was  checked  by  a blow  from  one  of  the  officers, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  knew  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons.  This  insult  passed  unrevenged  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  not  of  a nature  to  he  forgotten.  Sparta, 
thus  incited,  was,  at  length,  aroused  to  open  war  by  the 
oppression  of  her  faithful  allies,  the  Epidaureans,  whom 
the  Argivcs,  on*  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  had 
invaded.  1 ler  rulers  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  forth 
all  the  strength  which  they,  or  their  allies,  could  bring 
into  action.  Agis,  with  a considerable  force  of  citizens 
nnd  Helots,  took  the  field  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  He  was  joined  by  the  Tcgcans,  by  a lurgo 
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force  of  Boeotians,  by  considerable  bands  from  Corinth, 
and  by  a number  of  recruits  from  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
Megora,  and  Pallene.  The  Argives  were  supported  by 
the  troops  of  their  allies,  the  people  of  Mantimea  and 
Elis. 

The  movements  of  Agis  brought  his  adversaries  into 
a situation,  in  which  it  appeared  impossible  that  they 
should  escape  destruction.  But  from  this  peril,  they 
were  extricated  by  the  bold  determination  of  Thrasyl- 
lus,  anil  Alciphon,  Argives  of  high  rank,  who  went 
unattended  to  the  tent  of  the  Spartan  king,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  join 
in  the  Spartan  alliance.  They  succeeded  in  tlicir  mis- 
sion i a truce  for  four  months  was  proclaimed,  and  Agis 
retreated.  So  little,  however,  were  the  Argives  aware  of 
their  danger,  and  so  insensible  were  they  consequently 
to  the  value  of  their  deliverance,  that  they  accused 
Thrasyllus  of  treason,  in  having  deprived  them  of  a cer- 
tain conquest  over  their  foes.  They  confiscated  his 
estate,  and  only  spared  his  live  from  reverence  for  an 
altar,  to  which  he  had  Bed  for  protection.  Soon  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Spartans,  a thousand  Athenian  in- 
fantry', and  three  hundred  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Nicostratus  and  Laches,  arrived  at  Argus.  The 
aristocrat! cal  party  would  have  dismissed  them,  but  the 
partisans  of  democracy,  urged  by  Alcibiades,  anil  sup- 
ported by  the  allies  of  Elis  and  Mantiruea,  prevailed  in 
retaining  them,  and  in  procuring  the  recommencement 
of  the  w ar. 

The  conduct  of  Agis  iu  permitting  the  foe  to  escape 
him,  naturally  drew  on  him  the  censures  of  the  Spar- 
tans. They  were  on  the  point  of  condemning  him  to 
the  payment  of  a heavy  line,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
house,  when  he  entreated  the  opportunity  of  effacing  the 
stain  cast  on  him,  by  again  leading  the  array.  Ilis  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  took  the  command  ; but, 
with  the  aid  of  ten  councillors,  without  whose  con- 
currence he  was  not  to  lead  his  troops  beyond  the 
Spartan  boundaries.  Meanwhile  the  allied  forces  moved 
against  Orchomenus,  where  the  hostages  from  the 
Arcadian  cities  of  undoubted  fidelity  had  been  placed, 
took  the  city,  and  procured  its  union  with  their  cause. 

The  Eleans  now  urged  their  march  to  recover  Le- 
preum,  but  they  preferred  attempting  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Tcgiea,  which  so  offended  the  soldiers  sent  from 
Elis  that  they  peaceably  retired  to  their  own  city. 
Tegica  was  soon  protected  w ith  a force  which  rendered 
the  design  of  the  ullies  abortive,  and  the  Spartan  army 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Mantiiurans. 

The  armies  now  encamped  w ithin  sight  of  each  other, 
the  Argives  occupying  the  most  advantageous  position. 
Hence  Agis  desired  to  draw'  them  ; and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, diverted  a stream  which  descended  from  the 
mountains  so  as  to  cause  it  to  overflow  the  country. 
Believing,  howrever,  that  they  were  resolved  to  maintain 
the  situation  they  occupied,  he  was  returning  towards 
the  hills,  when  he  met  them  in  order  of  battle.  So 
admirable  was  the  Luccda-’inouiun  discipline,  that  his 
troops,  although  token  entirely  by  surprise,  formed  in- 
stantly, and  almost  instinctively,  into  the  closest  and 
most  unbroken  lines,  and  marched  slowly  on,  in  perfect 
phalanx,  to  the  sound  of  their  solemn  but  inspiring 
music,  This  firm  and  deliberate  valour  was  successful. 


The  Argive  and  allied  forces  were  completely  defeated, 
but  the  number  of  the  slain  was  not  great,  from  the 
prudence  of  Agis,  who  declined  pursuing  the  foe,  after 
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he  had  ensured  the  victory.  Tills  brilliant  success  re-  Greece, 
stored  the  Lacedaemonian  character  in  Greece,  and 
with  it  that  power  which  character  alone  can  bestow  Fpom 
among  an  energetic  and  thinking  people.  3514 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Mantimea,  

was  the  transference  of  the  government  of  Argos,  from  *.  c. 
the  people  to  an  oligarchy,  and  its  defection  from  the  490. 

alliance  at  Athens.  A treaty  was  concluded  between  to 

the  Argives  and  Spartans,  and  the  .Mantina'ans  soon  *•  M- 
after  yielded  to  the  victors.  Thus  all  the  hopes  of 
Athens  resulting  from  the  new  confederacy  were  de-  ~ 
stroyeil,  and  her  rival  advanced  in  glory  and  in  strength . 4q^’ 

But  the  chiefs  of  Luecda-mon  were  unequal  to  the  im- 
provement  of  their  successes.  A second  revolution  0f 
soon  took  place  in  Argos,  which  caused  the  restoration  dw  WiUr. 
of  the  people  to  their  rights,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
nobles.  Alcibiades  personally  assisted  in  completing 
this  change,  yet  the  Spartans  remained  inactive.  They 
also  suffered  the  Athenians  to  invade  and  subdue  their 
allies,  the  Mellons,  without  offering  them  the  least 
assistance.  After  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athe- 
nians, with  more  than  savage  cruelly,  put  to  death  all 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  reduced  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  thus  torpid,  Hie  Sicilian 
the  Athenians  were  elated  with  brilliant  hopes  of  ex-  cxjiediiion 
tended  conquest,  which  proved  eventually  more  injuri-  Pro)cctc,h 
mis  than  any  inactivity  which  might  have  paralyzed 
their  energies.  Dreams  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
even  of  yet  more  extended  fields  of  glory  and  spoil, 
were  now  enticing  them  to  their  ruin.  They  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  w ar,  sent  naval  forces  to  aid  live  Le- 
ontines  ngainst  the  Syracusans,  but  these  expeditions 
hail  been  planned  with  little  interest,  and  attended  with 
little  success.  The  restless  ambition,  and  high  .spirit  of 
enterprize  of  Alcibiades,  now  incited  by  the  magnificent 
idea  of  conquering  Sicily,  imparted  a new  feeling  to 
his  fellow-  citizens.  An  application  from  the  people  of 
Egcsta,  against  the  SaluttUnes  anil  Syracusans,  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  splendid  and  fatal  visions 
with  which  the  Athenians  were  deluded.  The  Epestans 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  representing  themselves 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  treasures  to  defray  the  ex- 
peaces  of  warfare.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  de- 
claration, ambassadors  were  sent  to  Egestn,  who  re- 
turned with  sixty  talents  in  silver,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant tales  concerning  the  wealth  which  they  had 
inspected.  Iu  vain  did  Nicios  remonstrate  j the  expedi- 
tion was  resolved  on  ; sixty  gullies  were  ordered  to 
be  made  ready  •,  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus.  (See  Alcibiades.) 

About  Midsummer,  the  immense  preparations  were  Departure 
completed.  When  all  was  prepared  for  sailing,  solemn  the 
prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods  for  success,  the  navi-  {or  sic'ly. 
gators  in  every  ship  poured  libations  into  the  sea,  and 
drank  to  the  "felicitous  issue  of  the  enterprize  out  of 
golden  cups,  and  the  navy  majestically  moved  from  the 
shore  to  the  sound  of  the  piean. 

The  fleet  first  sailed  for  Corey  re,  and  was  joined  by  Moreoient 
vessels  from  the  allies.  The  whole  navy  consisted  0f  °*  the  licet, 
a hundred  and  thirty-four  trireme  gullies,  of  which  a 
hundred  were  Athenian,  anil  the  remainder  contributed 
by  the  people  of  the  minor  states,  chiefly  by  the  Chians. 

After  the  commanders  had  been  refused  admittance 
iuto  several  ports,  they  were  allowed  a market  at  Rhc- 
ghitn,  though  not  ad  mil  ted  within  the  city.  Meanwhile 
4 A 
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they  received  the  report  of  commissioners,  whom  they 
J had  sent  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  the  boasted 
treasures  of  Egesta,  whose  answer  destroyed  all  the 
golden  dreams  which  had  been  entertained  respecting 
its  resources.  On  finding  that  the  people  of  Athens 
had  been  deceived  by  the  allies,  to  whose  succour 
they  had  sent  out  their  armament,  the  command- 
ers entertained  different  opinions  respecting  the  pro- 
per measures  to  be  taken.  Nicias  proposed  that  they 
should  relieve  Egcsta  and  return ; Laiuuclms,  that  they 
should  sail  at  once  to  Syracuse,  and  make  an  immedi- 
ate attempt  against  that  city ; and  Alcibiudcs,  adopting 
a middle  course,  urged  the  propriety  of  endeavouring 
to  attach  the  Sicilian  states  to  their  cause  by  ncgocia- 
tion,  excepting  those  whom  they  were  immediately 
sent  to  oppose,  and  that,  afterwards,  they  should  direct 
their  arms  against  the  Syracusan  power.  The  lost 
advice  was  followed  ; and  the  generals  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  alliance  of  Xatus  and  Catanu,  and  the 
liberty  of  purchasing  supplies  from  the  Mcsscnians. 
On  a message  from  Camarina,  that  the  people  of  that 
city  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  Athenians,  the  fleet 
sailed  thither;  but  the  chiefs,  finding  the  invitation  to 
have  been  prematurely  made,  returned  to  Catanu.  their 
former  position.  Here  they  found  the  Salaminiun 
galley,  hearing  on  order  for  the  immediate  return  of 
Alcibindes,  and  other  oflicers,  to  answer  charges  which 
had,  before  their  departure,  been  advanced  against  them. 
This  order  they  obeyed  j but  Alcibiade*  found  means 
to  escape  at  Thurium.  On  the  arrivul  of  the  Salaminian 
vessel,  he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  only  chief  really 
suited  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  was  removed 
from  it.  Feebleness  and  irresolution  marked  the  step* 
taken  by  Nicias  «uid  his  remaining  colleague.  I'hc 
season  of  action  was  wasted  in  a fruitless  negociatiou 
with  Ilimcra,  the  capture  of  llyccara,  and  the  seizure 
of  a great  number  of  defenceless  Si  cels.  As  the  peo- 
ple of  Egcsta  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  promises  of 
jiccuniarv  aid,  Nicias  raised  a large  sum  by  the  sale  of 
his  unhappy  captives,  among  whom  was  a girl  named 
Lais,  said  to  have  been  the  perron  afterwards  so  famed 
for  her  seductive  attractions. 

On  the  apjiroach  of  winter,  however,  the  Athenian 
commanders  seem  to  have  been  roused  to  a degree 
of  energy,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  displayed  no 
symptoms.  They  resolved  to  invest  Syracuse ; and, 
having  by  false  intelligence  thrown  its  citizens  off  their 
guard,  sailed  from  their  station,  and  seized  on  n post 
of  great  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  This 
movement  excited  no  small  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
^Syracusans,  who  perceived  that  the  great  strength  of 
the  position  occupied  by  their  foes,  precluded  all  hope 
of  carrying  it  by  storm.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians 
drew  out  in  order  of  battle,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  Syracusans  to  take  refuge  within  their  wall*. 
But  Nicias  and  Lamachus  were  not  prepared  to  take 
any  vigorous  measures  for  improving  their  successes. 
They  left  their  position,  sailed  quietly  to  Catann,  laid 
up  the  fleet,  and  dispersed  the  army  in  winter  quarters. 

During  the  Interval  which  the  winter  afforded,  the 
people  of  Syacuse  took  the  most  prudent  measure*  for 
averting  the  dangers  of  the  expected  siege.  Happily 
for  them,  Hcrmocrntes,  n man  of  great  ability  and 
patriotism,  was  the  chief  director  of  their  councils. 
He  renewed  their  confidence  in_their  own  energies. 


which  the  late  defeat  had  shaken.  Chosen  commander  Greece, 
in  chief,  with  two  colleagues,  he  proceeded  to  extend 
the  fortifleutions  of  the  city,  and  to  place  garrisons  in  From 
the  forts  in  it*  neighbourhood,  which  might  prevent  it  a.  u. 
from  being  surrounded.  He  next  endeavoured  to  win  3514. 
over  or  secure  allies  to  the  Syracusan  cause,  and  sue-  — 
reeded  in  obtaining  from  the  apparently  hostile  people  n.  c. 
of  Cainarinn,  a promise  that  they  would  remain  neutral.  490. 
But  liis  chief  measure  was  the  appointment  of  an  em-  *° 
has  ay  to  Greece,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  foes  of  Athens.  A-  **• 
His  deputies  first  proceeded  to  Corinth,  by  the  3600. 
citizens  of  which  place  Syracuse  had  been  originally  — 
founded.  Here  they  experienced  a most  favourable  *•  c* 
reception,  arising  not  only  from  regard  to  Sicily,  but  4°*- 
froin  that  inveterate  enmity  to  Athens,  which  the  Co- 
rinthians hod  never  ceased  to  cherish.  Ambassadors 
w ere  appointed  to  accompany  them  to  Sparta,  and  add 
weight  to  their  requests  for  aid,  before  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian senate.  Happily  for  their  mission,  they  found 
Alcibiades,  who  had  been  received  w ith  cordiality  at 
Lacedicnion,  ready  to  support  them  with  all  his  in- 
formation, and  all  his  eloquence.  Endowed  with  con- 
summate abilities,  acquainted  with  all  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  neces- 
sarily possessed  of  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
know  ledge  respecting  the  plans  and  the  resources  of 
the  expedition  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  adviser, 
he  was  able  to  decide  the  hesitating  councils  of  the 
Spartan  magistrate*.  They  consented  to  send  Gylippus 
to  command  the  troops  which  Corinth  could  supply, 
though  they  declined  furnishing  either  men  or  trea- 
sures. They  also  resolved  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  to 
renew  the  war  with  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  commanders  in  Sicily  pre-  Prrpsra- 
pared  for  the  intended  siege.  Finding  the  uioun-  tionsfortbe 
taincer*  ready  to  revolt  against  Syracuse,  they  engaged  o{ 
them  in  their  cause,  and  obtained  from  them  money  *-Jfr*cu*e- 
and  provisions.  They  procured  horses  to  afford  them 
cavalry,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need.  Stone, 
iron,  and  other  materials,  they  ulso  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting. Early  in  the  spring,  they  moved  their  forces, 
gained  the  advantage  in  a skirmish,  took  the  town  of 
Centoripa,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  regions. 

On  returning  from  Cutana,  they  found  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  Athens,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  soldiers,  three  hundred  talents  in 
silver,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 

On  receiving  these,  they  determined  immediately  to 
sail  for  Syracuse. 

The  first  measures  of  the  Athenian  generals  were  Corn- 
taken  with  great  judgment,  and  prosecuted  with  great  meoceassat 
success.  They  landed  at  Leon,  near  Syracuse,  and  8*c8* 
took  possession  of  the  hill  Epipola.*,  commanding  the 
city,  before  the  enemy  knew  that  they  had  left  their 
position  at  Catena.  Immediately,  however,  on  ob- 
serving that  the  forces  had  attained  the  height,  the 
Syracusans  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  but  were 
soon  repulsed  by  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Athenians, 
and  forced  to  retreat  within  the  city.  The  next  day, 
the  citizens  declined  renewing  the  combat.  Their  foe* 
improved  the  occasion  by  fortifying  the  height  of  I>ab- 
dalum  among  the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  and  com- 
mencing the  contmvallntion  of  the  city.  This  they 
succeeded  in  completing  on  the  northern  side,  having 
repelled  another  attempt  of  the  Syracusans  to  impede 
them.  On  the  southern  side,  Hcrmocratcs  carried  out 
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a work  from  the  wall,  to  break  the  Ike,  but  it  was 
shortly  after  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  mid  its  gar- 
rison forced  to  retire.  Another  work  erected  with  the 
same  design  occasioned  a fierce  contest,  in  which 
Lwnachus  was  killed,  and  Epipola  would  have  been 
taken,  lmd  not  Nicks,  who  wits  afflicted  with  sickness, 
ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the  outworks,  and  thus 
checked  the  progress  of  the  enterpriring  troops.  After 
this  engagement,  the  Athenians  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  ciroutuvallation  for  some  lime  without 
further  resistance. 

Every  thing  seemed  now  conspiring  to  favour  the 
Athenian  arms.  Despair  crushed  the  energies,  and 
friction  divided  the  resources,  of  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse. Many  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  believing  the 
Athenians  must  succeed,  came  to  offer  them  their 
alliance.  Repeated  propositions  were  made  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  Syracusans  for  a capitulation 
to  their  besiegers.  While  affairs  were  in  this  critical 
situation,  Gongylus,  a Corinthian  commander,  arrived 
in  the  harbour,  and  revived  the  almost  expiring  hopes 
of  the  people,  by  assurances  of  immediate  sup|K»rt 
from  Lacedwmon  and  Corinth.  Nicks,  meanwhile, 
remnined  in  a singular  state  of  inaction.  Gylippus, 
who  now  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  with  5,000 
soldiers,  was  actually  suffered  to  pass  Epipola*  by  the 
same  road  through  which  the  Athenians  themselves 
had  attained  its  summits.  The  lately  dispirited  people 
of  Syracuse  went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him,  and 
escorted  him  into  the  town  w ithout  the  least  opposition 
from  their  foes.  Willing  to  show  his  confidence  of 
success,  he  sent  a herald  to  the  Athenians,  with  a 
message,  that  if  they  would  quit  Sicily,  he  would 
allow  them  a truce  of  five  days  for  their  peaceable 
departure.  To  this  bold  intimation  no  reply  was  given, 
nor  ivus  any  attempt  made  to  show,  by  action,  the 
futility  of  the  defiance.  The  Spartan  general  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  position,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  quarter  of  Temenites,  on  an  elevation 
suited  to  his  plan  of  warfare. 

The  next  day  Oylippus  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  works  of  Nicks.  Perceiving  that 
general  still  passive,  he  sent  a detachment,  which  took 
possession  of  Epipohe.  and  destroyed  the  Athenian 
garrison.  After  this,  Nicias  appeared  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  erected  three  torts  near  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  great  harbour,  for  the  protection  of 
hts  forces.  Two  actions  soon  ensued,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  gained  the  advantage,  but  in  the  second  was 
compelled  to  retire.  He  was  about  the  same  time 
dispirited  by  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  of  Spartan 
and  Corinthian  shijis,  and  the  capture  of  an  Athenian 
galley  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  So  completely, 
indeed,  were  affairs  changed  since  the  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  that  Nicks  sent  home  a letter  to  Athens,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he 
Implored  thnt  he  might  he  allowed  to  resign  the  com- 
mand, and  impressed  on  the  people  that  either  the 
forces  must  be  recalled,  or  increased  to  double  their 
number.  This  remonstrance,  as  fur  as  it  related  to 
the  reenl  of  Nlciaa,  or  the  troops,  was  in  vain.  The 
Athenians  could  not  endure  the  frustration  of  hopes 
which  they  had  cherished  with  so  great  an  artlour. 
They  commanded  Nicias  to  remain  with  Menander  and 
Euthydcmus,  os  Ms  colleagues,  sent  Eurymedon  with 
ten  vessels,  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  to  reinforee 
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him,  and  prepared  to  dispatch  Demosthenes  for  the  Greece. 

same  purpose,  with  larger  succours. 

But  while  Demosthenes  was  on  his  voyage,  the  Athe- 
nians in  Skui?  were  suffering  11  continuance  of  rcyqpte». 
Gylippus  took  the  bold  measure  of  causing  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  Athenian  fleet,  while  he  led  the 
infantry  towards  the  three  forts  occupied  by  the  army 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour.  In  the  naval  ac- 
tion which  ensued,  the  Syracusans  were  beaten,  after  a 
bird  contest  j but,  while  the  troops  of  Nicks  were 
drawn  to  the  shores  to  assist  the  fl^et,  Gylinpu*  took 
their  three  fortresses,  almost  without  experiencing  re- 
sistance. Thus  large  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition, 
magazines,  mask  of  vessels,  and  three  ships  laid  upon 
the  shore,  foil  into  his  hands.  He  demolished  one  of 
the  fortresses,  placed  garrisons  in  the  other  two  of’ 
them,  and  drew  up  a squadron  near  them,  by  which 
the  fupplle#  would  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
Athenian  camp.  New  allies  were  induced*  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  to  assist  them  with 
money,  recruits,  and  arms.  A gut  harem  forced  his 

way  through  t he  harbour  with  ten  vends*  one  of  which 
be  dispatched  to  the  Pekpoaoetfttl,  .mil  with  the  re* 
its  binder  intercepted  store  -srhips  mid  transports,  which 
were  proceeding  to  reinforce  the  Athenians,  And 
Oylippus,  hoping  to  strike  a decisive  blow  before  De- 
mos thftiea  could  arrive,  made  preparations  for  another 
attack  on  the  hitherto  victorious  navy. 

When  the  fleet  was  ready  for  action,  the  Sparttd^|n|  ^ 
commander  drew  out  his  land-forces,  and  made  ft  gnjemrat. 
feigned  attack  on  the  Athenian  lines,  by  which  he 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  generals  from  the  scene 
where  Ills  real  operations  were  commencing. 

At  the  period  agreed  on,  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans, 
consisting  of  eighty  vessels,  moved  towards  the  nav  al 
station  of  their  foes,  who  hastily  manned  seventy -five 
gallics  to  resist  them.  An  obstinate  contest  ensued, 
in  which  neither  party  gained  a decisive  advantage,  hut 
two  Athenian  vessels  were  destroyed.  The  event  of 
this  doubtful  engagement  was  exceedingly  dispiriting  to 
the  Athenians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  know 
no  rivals  on  the  ocean.  Instead  of  meditating  con- 
quest, they  sought  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their 
marine,  by  a kind  of  naval  fortification,  consisting  of 
a line  of  merchant-vessels,  bearing  instruments  of 
great  weight,  which  might  sink  any  hostile  ship  at- 
tempting to  pass  them.  The  day  after  the  battle  was 
occupied  hy  these  preparations,  which  the  Syracusans 
did  not  impede.  On  the  following  morning,  the  en- 
gagement wu  renewed,  and  continued  for  a long  time 
with  dubious  success.  At  length  the  Syracusans  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and  the  Athenians  retired,  little 
expecting  a renewal  of  the  contest.  But  the  troops  of 
Gylippus,  having  taken  a hasty  refreshment,  prepared 
for  them,  returned  to  the  ships,  sailed  forward,  at- 
tacked  their  foes  while  wholly  unprepared  for  combat, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  loss  behind  their 
floating  fortresses. 

While  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  were  sinking  within  Arrival  of 
them  on  these  repeated  misfortunes,  Demosthenes  and  Dvinorthc- 
Euryinodtm  arrived  with  a force  calculated  once  more  ,rrt“ 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence  of  victory.  They  saw 
with  joy  seventy-three  galliea  majestically  entering  the 
port,  with  five  thousand  heavy  armed  troops  and  light 
armed  infantry  and  slaves,  which  swelled  the  total 
number  to  neariy  twenty  thousand  soldiers.  The  sight 
4*2 
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Hbtory.  of  tliis  new  force,  so  fresh  and  so  vigorous,  struck  the 
Syracusans  with  terror.  To  them  the  resources  of 
Athens,  which  coulil  equip  a second  nmmment  thus 
noble,  seemed  boundless.  The  effort  was,  indeed,  as- 
tonishing under  the  present  circumstances  of  Athens. 
By  the  fortifications  of  Decelea,  the  whole  of  Attica  was 
overawed,  and  the  Spartans  enabled  to  ravage  its  fields. 
The  city  was  almost  in  a state  of  siege  ; it  was  changed 
from  an  imperial  commonwealth  to  a necessitous  gar- 
rison. And  yet  such  was  its  power,  such  the  magic 
of  its  name  among  the  allies,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
raise,  as  by  enchantment,  one  of  the  greatest  fleets 
which  ever  left  the  Grecian  shores  ; and  such  wm  still 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  its  people,  that  they  chose 
to  employ  this  mighty  force  in  a scheme  of  distant 
conquest,  hitherto  unsuccessful,  rather  than  to  use  it 
against  their  domestic  invaders. 

On  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  the  generals  resolved 
to  attack  Kpipolie,  the  possession  of  which,  by  the  foe, 
was  a great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  siege.  As, 
however,  the  place  was  exceedingly  strong,  us  well 
from  the  advantages  of  its  natural  position  ns  its  forti- 
fications, there  seemed  little  hope  of  effecting  its  cap- 
ture, unless  by  surprise.  At  the  hour  of  repose,  the 
army  was  set  in  motion,  seized  one  of  the  out-works, 
and  advanced  to  the  second  line  of  fortresses.  But  the 
garrison  was  now  alarmed,  and  the  troops  under 
Gylippus  advanced  to  oppose  the  progress  of  their 
foes.  .Still  the  Athenians  proceeded  with  great  vigor, 
climbing  the  steeps,  and  repulsing  the  Syracusans, 
till  they  were  met  by  a body  of  Boeotians,  who 
firmly  opposed  them,  and  increased  the  confusion, 
which,  from  the  declivity  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  hud  already  prevailed  through  the  ranks. 
Dreadful  carnage  ensued  ; the  moon  gave  un  uncertain 
light,  which  only  served  to  confuse  the  Athenians  ; 
in  their  ignorance  they  fell  on  each  other,  and,  in  their 
disunion,  suffered  their  watch-word  to  lie  learned  by 
their  enemies.  Broken,  fatigued,  and  bewildered,  they 
endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  the  flight  was  attended  with 
a series  of  disasters.  Many  perished  amidst  the  rocks, 
dashed  to  pieces  in  fulling  from  the  heights  ; ninny 
were  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  steep  and  narrow  roads  ; 
and  those  w ho  escaped  to  the  woods  were  found  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Athenians  lost  two  thousand 
soldiers,  whose  bodies  were,  the  next  day,  given  to 
them,  on  the  usual  request  of  the  defeated. 

Determlaa-  On  this  sad  and  unexpected  disappointment  ,'  Demos  - 
tion  of  die  thenes  proposed  the  immediate  return  of  the  forces  to 
Athenians  Athens.  But  Nicios,  who  had  secret  negotiations  with 
a jmrty  friendly  to  his  cause  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  at  first  earnestly  pressed  the  continuance  of 
the  siege.  At  length,  finding  that  the  troops  were 
wasting  away  with  sickness,  and  that  Gylippus  was 
receiving  new  succours,  he  assented  to  the  proposals 
for  retiring.  Measures  for  this  purpose  were  taken 
with  the  secrecy  requisite  for  their  success  ; but  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  prevented  the  embarkation,  for 
which  all  the  preparations  were  completed.  The 
angure  being  consulted  ns  to  the  import  of  the  pheno- 
menon, declared  that  it  indicated  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  the  fleet  should  not  sail  until  three  times  nine 
days  were  past.  On  this,  Nicias,  superstitious  as  he 
was  just,  refused  to  consent  to  any  removal  until  tliut 
period  should  he  concluded. 

k The  design  of  retiring,  of  which  the  execution  was 
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thus  delayed,  was  most  injurious  to  the  Athenians.  Greece. 

It  inspired  the  Syracusans  with  additional  boldness.  ^ 

They  resolved  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and, 
if  possible,  by  the  signal  destruction  of  the  fleet,  to 
crush  the  means  of  any  future  invasion.  They  ac- 
cordingly set  both  their  land  and  naval  forces  in  mo- 
tion, and  compelled  the  Athenian  fleet  to  meet  their 
navy.  They  were  inferior  to  their  adversaries  by  ten 
gallics  in  the  number  of  ships  ; but  taking  advantage 
of  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  line,  by  which  Eury- 
medon  hoped  to  surround  them,  they  broke  through  the 
centre,  anti  defeated  the  urmument  after  a fierce  contest, 
in  which  Eurymedon  fell.  But  a detachment  of  the 
land  forces,  sent  by  Gylippus  to  prevent  the  landing  r>istrc*«  of 
of  the  crews  of  such  Athenian  vessels  as  were  driven  the  Athe- 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fortresses,  were  met  by  part  nisns. 
of  the  infantry  of  Athens,  and  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  considerable  slaughter.  This  advantage  was, 
however,  a very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  na- 
val defeat  which  the  lute  masters  of  the  sens,  with 
superior  numbers,  had  been  compelled  to  endure. 

Want  of  provisions  now  began  to  occasion  great  Attempt  to 
distress  among  the  Athenian  forces.  It  was,  therefore,  escape,  and 
determined  to  attempt  a w ithdrawmenl  of  the  anna-  naval  de- 
ment, with  whatever  risk  it  might  be  attended.  When  **•*• 
the  mariners  had  embarked,  the  gene  nils,  Demosthenes, 

Menander,  and  Euthydcmus,  led  on  the  navy  to  force 
a passage  through  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  They 
had  succeeded  in  taking  the  vessels  w hich  blockaded 
the  port,  and  proceeded  to  unmoor  them,  when  the 
Syracusan  fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  A terrible 
combat  now  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracusans  obtained 
a decisive  victory,  and  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  Athenians,  that  when  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  pro- 
posed that  they  should  all  embark  on  board  their  re- 
maining vessels,  which  were  still  superior  in  number  to 
the  Syracusan  fleet,  they  refused,  offering  to  pursue  nny 
course  by  land,  but  ulleging,  that  at  sea  they  were  fated 
to  destruction.  The  time  seemed  favourable  for  this 
object,  since  it  was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Hercules,  from  svxa- 
w hen  no  persuasions  could  induce  the  Syracusans  to  caw. 
march.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost  through  a strata- 
gem of  Hermocratea,  who  sent  one  of  his  emissaries, 
under  pretence  of  friendship,  to  the  Athenians,  to  advise 
Nicias  not  to  move  that  night,  as  the  Syracusans  occu- 
pied the  passes,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  destroy  him.  He 
believed  the  intelligence,  and  remained  that  night  and 
the  next  day  taking  measures  for  retreating.  While  he 
thus  delayed,  Hermoemtcs  and  Gylippus  burnt  the 
whole  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  seized  the  passes  of  the 
country  in  those  directions  which  they  conceived  Nicias 
would  pursue,  guarded  all  the  paths  through  the  moun- 
tains, broke  tlown  bridges,  and  spread  cavalry  over  the 
plain,  so  that  there  could  be  no  passage  without  a com- 
bat. On  the  third  day  the  march  commenced,  in  agony 
and  despair.  No  sooner  did  the  soldiers  move,  tlian  all 
the  slaves  and  attendants  deserted,  so  that  they  wrcrc 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  their  own  baggage 
and  provisions.  The  retreat  resembled  the  flight  of  a 
city  from  a besieging  army.  Nicias,  greater  in  adver- 
sity than  ever  lie  had  been  in  prosperous  fortune,  still 
strove  to  animate  the  soldiers  with  a prospect  of 
their  yet  becoming  the  deliverers  of  Athens  from  its 
dangers,  and  the  restorers  of  its  glory  now  so  un- 
fortunately shaded.  The  Athenians  marched  in  two 
divisions,  with  the  baggugc  in  kthc  centre,  Nicias 
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History.  commanding  the  van,  and  Demosthenes  the  rear. 

They  were  so  harassed  by  the  enemy  from  the  rear, 
From  who  did  not  dare  to  come  to  a general  engagement, 

a.  m.  and  found  so  many  obstacles  in  front  to  their  advance, 
3514.  that  their  progress  was  exceedingly  alow,  and  every 

— day  added  to  their  distresses.  They  now  resolved  to 

b.  c.  change  the  direction  of  their  march  j and,  instead  of  at- 
490.  tempting  further  to  reach  the  Sicel  territory,by  the  direct 

10  and  mountainous  road,  to  proceed  near  the  coasts,  by 
**  Gela  and  Camnrina,  through  a more  circuitous  and  more 
3600.  ieve]  road.  The  change  was  effected  in  the  night , and 
in  the  movement,  the  ^i'irion  commanded  by  Dcmos- 
n*  c*  thenes  was  separated  from  that  under  Nicias.  The 
404.  former  troop  being  unable  to  reach  their  comrades, 
marched  till  they  came  to  the  brook  Erincus,  where 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Sicilian  cavalry.  Demos- 
thenes anxious  to  engnge,  changed  his  line  of  march  so 
as  to  gain  the  best  ground  for  unnoyance.  On  per- 
ceiving this,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  stopped  to  give 
time  for  the  infantry  to  come  up,  and  the  Athenians 
were  surrounded.  After  defending  themselves  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  reduced  by  losses,  hunger, 
and  despair,  to  rurrender,  on  the  mere  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared  ; and  were,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand,  conducted  to  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile,  Nicias  crossed  the  Erineus,  and  en- 
camped on  an  elevated  position  beyond  it.  Here  he 
was  informed,  by  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  who  called 
to  him  to  surrender,  of  the  fate  of  his  colleague,  which 
at  first  he  refused  to  believe,  but  soon  ascertained  be- 
yond question,  through  a messenger  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  send  to  nudkC  inquiry.  On  the  confirmation 
of  the  melancholy  tidings,  he  offered  to  pay  the  Syra- 
cusans all  the  expences  of  the  war,  if  the  troops  under 
his  command  might  be  allowed  to  quit  Sicily  in  safety. 
The  Sicilians  having  rejected  this  offer,  surrounded 
Nicias,  but  declined  coming  to  a close  engagement, 
and  continued  dreadfully  to  harass  his  troops  with 
missile  weapons.  Thirst  and  hunger  compelled  him  to 
make  an  effort  to  escape,  and  at  midnight  he  began 
silently  to  withdraw  his  forces.  But  the  enemy  disco- 
vered his  intention,  and  rushed  to  arms.  He  then  with 
his  forces,  excepting  three  hundred,  who  broke  through 
their  foes,  but  were  afterwards  taken,  remained  in  the 
camp  till  the  dawn,  when  once  more  he  endeavoured 
to  proceed,  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  river  Assino- 
rus,  which  there  ran  through  a steep  and  rocky  channel. 
Extreme  thirst  maddened  his  troops— they  forgot  their 
discipline — rushed  down  to  the  stream,  ami,  while 
death  pressed  on  them  from  behind,  drank  of  the  wa- 
ters with  a ferocious  eagerness.  Meanwhile  the  light- 
armed  Syracusan  troops  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and 
thus  surrounded  the  miserable  Athenians  in  the  craggy 
bed  of  the  river.  Numbers  were  slain  while  fighting 
with  desperate  valour,  or  drinking  the  bloody  stream, 
half  choaked  with  the  bodies  of  their  fellows.  At 
length,  seeing  all  further  resistance  absolutely  hopeless, 
Nicias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  and  his  sur- 
viving troops  were  made  prisoners. 

F*te  of  the  *wo  Athenian  generals  now  experienced  the 

captirca.  atrocious  revenge  of  the  Syracusans,  drunk  with 
rage  and  with  victory.  They  solemnly  decreed  the 
death  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  who  fell  immediately 
by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  There  ig 
every  reason  to  hope,  that  this  cruel  and  perfidious 
act  was  sanctioned  neither  by  Hermocrates,  nor  Gy- 


lippus, although,  in  the  time  of  the  great  contemporary  Greer*, 
historian  of  the  Athenian  calamities  in  Sicily,  the  real  v^-v— * 
circumstances  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  were  un-  From 
known  at  Athens.  The  fate  of  those  of  the  soldiers  A M- 
taken,  who  were  public  property,  wan  more  dreadful,  3514. 
because  their  misery  was  of  longer  duration.  The  — 
slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  the  freemen  confined  to  a B*  c* 
quarry  in  the  hill  Epipolse,  without  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun,  or  the  chilling  air  of  the  night,  and  with  10 
food  scarcely  sufficient  to  protract  a wretched  breathing 
time  in  this  their  living  grave.  Those  who  died  were  **^00, 
left  to  putrify  amidst  their  still  existing  comrades.  The 
islanders  who  survived,  were,  after  seventy  days  of  hor-  ®* 

ror,  indulged  by  being  sold  to  private  masters.  The  fate 
of  the  residue  of  the  Athenians  is  doubtful.  Some  of 
the  captives  who  became  the  property  of  individuals, 
met  with  a gentler  destiny.  They  are  said  to  have 
conciliated  kindness  by  their  ability  to  repent  the  verses 
of  Euripides,  whose  soft,  flowing,  and  tender  strains 
were  better  calculated  to  win  a Sicilian,  than  the  more 
austere  and  majestic  works  of  his  nobler  rivals.  This 
tale  affords  the  only  gleam  of  humanity  to  be  dis- 
cerned amidst  the  complicated  horrors  with  which  all 
narratives  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  are  crowded. 

The  intelligence  of  these  dreadful  calamities  was  Reception 
not  credited  when  it  first  reached  Athens.  The  person  of  the  news 
who  accidentally  heard,  and  dared  to  repeat  it,  was  at  Athens, 
punished  by  tortures.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
the  astonished  citizens  learned  the  full  extent  of 
their  misfortune.  Grief,  rage,  and  terror,  alternately 
agitated  tlieir  bosoms.  At  length,  their  passionate 
feelings  hod  subsided,  and  they  began  to  seek  reso- 
lution from  despair.  They  retrenched  their  public 
expences,  strove  to  renew  their  nsivy,  and  appointed  a 
council  of  elders  to  examine  all  measures  before  they 
should  be  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly.  But  no 
prudence  or  wisdom  could  prevent  the  dependent  states 
of  Athens  from  revolting  from  her  in  her  change  of 
fortunes.  A part  of  the  Lesbians  and  Eubraans  of- 
fered their  sendees  to  Sparta,  and  the  former  ob- 
tained aid  to  accomplish  the  revolution  desired  by  their 
chiefs.  It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  Athenian 
power  had  been  withered  for  ever  in  one  mighty  and 
vain  exertion.  The  naval  force  which  had  acquired 
complete  dominion  over  the  seas,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ; and  the  Peloponnesian  fleets  now  sailed  round 
every  coast  without  a rival.  The  flower  of  the  Athenian 
youth  had  perished  ; the  high  feeling  of  invincibility 
was  for  ever  chilled  j and,  though  some  gleams  of  pro- 
sperity yet  remained  for  Athens,  her  glories,  its  the 
imperial  republic  of  Greece,  had  vanished  for  ever. 

The  Grecian  cities  ill  Asia,  which  had  been  hitherto  In&rrfrr- 
tributary  to  Athens,  now  manifested  strong  symptoms  eaee 
of  a desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Mutual  interests 
consequently  united  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tissa-  ofe 
phemes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  in  an  alliance  most  Greece,  soil 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  Athens.  But  while  return  of 
revolt  seemed  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  danger  AJcibiade*. 
threatened  the  Athenians  from  every  side,  the  state  of 
their  affairs  u-as  greatly  changed  by  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  Alcibiades  in  Sparta,  the  shameful  order  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  his  murder,  and  his  retreat  Jo  the 
court  of  Tissaphernes,  to  which  these  occurrences 
speedily  led.  From  this  period,  Alcibiades  appears  to 
have  been  uniform  in  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  cause.  For  the  present,  he  persuaded  Tissa- 
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phemes  to  temporize,  to  decline  effecting  the  ruin  of 
} Athens,  and  to  relax  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Pclo- 
ponnesiiui  cause,  llis  intrigues,  at  length,  effected 
his  rend,  after  an  oligarchy  had  obtained,  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Athens,  ami  had  been  expelled 
thence  by  popular  chain  pious.  Before  his  return,  he 
once  more  raised  the  character,  and,  in  some  degree, 
restored  the  naval  superiority  of  Athens,  by  u series 
of  most  brilliant  successes.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
his  life,  for  a more  minute  detail  of  the  occurrences  of 
Grecian  history,  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor. 

While  Alcibiadcs  was  raising  the  tame  of  the 
_ Athenian  arms  by  repeated  victories,  the  Lacedicmo- 
nians  gained  a great  advantage  by  a fresh  negotiation 
i.  with  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  advancing  in  years,  resol  veil 
to  commit  the  chief  administration  of  the  provinces, 


Samos,  and  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Finding, 
on  his  arrival,  that  the  forces  under  his  direction  were  v 
uot  animated  by  a spirit  which  could  encourage  him 
to  seek  a battle  ; he  divided  the  navy  into  squadrons, 
with  which  he  collected  contributions,  ami  made  prizes. 
But  C’allicratidas,  who,  according  to  the  rule  now 
adopted  by  the  Spartans,  that  no  one  should  remain 
more  than  a year  in  the  command,  had  superseded 
Lysander,  resolved  to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which 
this  mode  of  warfare  was  attended.  After  taking  Me- 
thyuinc,  in  Lesbos,  lie  pursued  the  Athenian  fleet  to 
Mitylene,  took  or  destroyed  thirty  gallies,  and  com- 
pelled the  remainder  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  for- 
tresses. Here  he  besieged  Couon  by  sen,  while  the 
Laconian  infantry  invested  Mitylene  by  land.  But 
the  Athenian  commander,  though  closely  blockaded, 


bordering  on  the  Grecian  seas,  to  his  son  Cyrus.  Be- 
fore the  youthful  prince  left  the  capital,  to  execute  the 
trust  thus  committed  to  him,  ambassadors  who  were 
at  the  court  of  his  father  from  Sparta,  obtained  his 
ear,  nod  completely  won  him  to  favour  their  cause. 
He  came,  therefore,  to  Sardis,  with  prepossessions 
friendly  to  Lacedaemon,  and  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nian*. At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  commander  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  for  the  year,  was  one  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  impressions  of  an  oriental  prince, 
Lysandcr  was  bold,  yet  crafty  ; proud,  yet  cringing  j 
valiant,  yet  luxurious  •,  equally  fitted  to  solicit  or  to 
command,  to  labour  or  to  enjoy.  He  immediately 
visited  the  prince,  and  experienced  a most  gracious  re- 
ception. Through  his  means  a treaty  was  concluded 
with  lVnsia,  by  which  the  king  stipulated  that  he  would 
allow  thirty  Attic  mime  for  the  pay  of  every  galley 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Athens.  Defeated  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  a much  larger  allowance,  Ly- 
sander  took  a favourable  occasion  after  supper,  on  his 
roval  host  making  use  of  liberal  expressions  towards 
hkn,  to  request  that  an  o bolus  a day  should  be  added 
to  Mtk  seaman’s  wages.  His  desire  was  readily 
grunted,  and  not  only  pave  high  satisfaction  to  the 
marines,  but  was  calculated  to  occusion  large  deser- 
tions from  the  Athenian  fleet  w hen  opportunity  should 
ofl’er. 

HI  sucre**  These  circumstances  were  unknown  at  Athens  when 
oftLc  Athc*  Alcihiado*  sniled  from  the  Pirams.  His  force  con- 
nian  fleet*.  djsje<j  fifteen  hundred  heavy  armed  infantry,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  a hundred  trireme  gailics. 
After  defeating  the  Andrians,  but  leaving  their  city  as 
too  strong  to  he  reduced,  he  sailed  for  Samos,  where 
newrs  of  Lysandcr'fi  success  excited  in  his  mind  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  dreaded  the  effects  of  Persian 
gold,  not  of  Persian  arms.  Distressed  for  money,  he 
left  the  fleet  in  order  to  raise  it,  leaving  strict  orders 
with  Amiochus,  the  second  in  command,  that  he 
should  not  engage  in  his  absence.  These  directions 
were  disobeyed  ; Antioclius  defied  Lysander,  and  was 
defeated  ne.ir  the  head  land  of  Xotium.  This  victory 
of  the  .Spartans,  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  injurious  to  Athens,  by  directing 
popular  fury  against  her  ablest,  and  now  most  devoted, 
chieftain.  Alcibiodes  was  superseded,  and  ten  gene- 
rals, with  Conon  ut  their  heud,  were  appointed  to  the 


found  means  to  send  a vessel  home  with  intelligence 
of  his  perilous  condition.  The  peojde  of  Athena 
immediately  prepared  to  relieve  him,  with  a vigour 
astonishing,  after  their  repeated  losses.  They  equipped 
and  manned  a hundred  and  ten  gallies,  on  board 
which,  not  only  the  citizens,  capable  of  hearing  arms, 
but  even  men  of  the  dignity  of  knights,  who  had 
always  been  exempt  from  naval  service,  were  col- 
lected. Meanwhile  the  situation  of  Conan  became 
more  alarming.  Diomodan,  another  of  the  ten  officers  * 
lately  appointed,  while  coming  to  his  assistance  with 
twelves  ships,  was  intercepted,  and  ten  of  his  vessels 
taken.  The  fleet  before  Mitylene  became  also  greatly 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  as  no  supplies  could 
reach  it.  But  while  all  things  seemed  to  promise 
(allicralidas  on  easy  triumph,  he  received  intelligence 
that  a large  Athenian  armament  was  approaching. 
Detaching,  therefore,  fifty  ships  to  continue  the  block- 
ade, under  Ktonicus,  he  sailed  with  a hundred  and 
twenty  to  meet  the  more  formidable  enemy.  He  came 
up  with  the  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  the  col- 
leagues of  Conon,  among  the  islands  of  Arginusse, 
near  Lesbos,  and,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  it, 
he  soon  found  that  its  numbers  were  superior  to  hia 
own.  Hrrnon,  the  master  of  his  vessel,  advised  him 
not  to  risk  nn  engagement  under  such  a disadvantage  ; 
but  he  replied,  in  a truly  laconic  spirit,  44  Sparta  will 
not  miss  roe  tf  I fall,  but  mv  flight  must  disgrace  her." 

The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  both  while  the 
fleets  preserved  their  order,  and  after  the  line,  on  both 
sides,  had  been  broken.  At  length,  the  galley  of  Gal- 
lic rati  das,  striking  with  its  beak  an  Athenian  vessel, 
he  fell  overboard  at  the  shock,  and  perished  in  the 
water.  By  his  fall  the  event  of  the  engagement  was 
decided.  The  Peloponnesians  fled  in  disorder,  lost 
seventy  of  their  ships,  and  left  their  foes  in  possession 
of  a victory,  purchased  by  the  loss  of  many  soldiers, 
and  thirty-five  gallies. 

After  this  brilliant,  though  hardly-won  success,  it  Relief  of 
was  determined  that  the  great  body  of  the  fleet,  with  C000*1- 
all  the  generals,  should  sail  to  the  relief  of  Conon, 
while  Throsybulus  and  Theraraenes,  who  in  this  ex- 
pedition served  only  as  the  captains  of  single  gallies, 
should  be  left  with  forty-six  ships,  to  succour  tfiose 
who  had  been  wrecked  or  wounded  in  the  recent 
contest.  But  a storm  arose,  which  compelled  the 


command  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  re-  whole  armament  to  seek  shelter  among  the  islands  ; 


public.  and  thus  the  citizens,  wlin  hrul  been  cast  on  the  seas, 

Xftval  ope-  Conon,  who  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  siege  were  left  to  perish.  During  the  delay  thus  occasioned, 
rati<» »s  un-  0f  .\ndro«,  was  immediately  directed  to  hasten  to  news  reached  Etonicus  of  the  defeat  of  hie  comrades, 
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History,  upon  which  he  instantly  decided  on  escaping.  He 
directed  the  soldiers  who  brought  the  tiding*,  to  sail 
From  back,  and,  in  the  morning,  to  return,  wearing  chaplets 
as  though  they  brought  new  s of  victory.  This  being 
3514.  done,  he  assembled  his  troops,  offered  sacrifice,  ami 
B“o  while  he  deluded  his  foes  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
celebrating  a conquest  over  their  friends,  he  ordered 
^ ‘ preparations  for  his  departure.  When  all  was  ready, 
A he  set  sail  with  a favourable  wind,  reached  ('bios,  and 
Srioo  hi*  infantry  to  Methymne.  Thus  Conon  found  him- 

self  unexpectedly  relieved,  and  was  soon  after  joined 

a.  o.  by  his  victorious  countrymen. 

404.  Two  of  the  generals  only  who  lirnl  commanded  in 
Accusation  the  battle  of  Arginusre,  Aristogenem  and  Ptolomachus, 
of  tlie  rlc-  remained  with  Conon,  who  took  his  station  at  Samos, 
while  the  remaining  six,  Aristocrates,  Diomedon,  Era- 
Atkeiw.  sinides,  Lysias,  Pericles,  and  Thrasyllus,  returned  to 
Athens.  There  they  met  w ith  a reception  very  different 
indeed  from  that  which  their  success  had  led  them  to 
anticipate.  A previous  decree  had  deprived  them  of 
their  offices.  They  were  accused  hy  Therameties  be- 
fore the  council,  of  having  neglected  to  take  measures 
for  the  safetv  of  the  crews,  wrecked  during  the  late 
battle,  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  making  a full  defence,  but  only 
permitted  briefly  to  address  the  people.  They  then 
asserted  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  important  duty 
of  pursuing  the  foe,  but  that  they  had  been  fur  from 
neglecting  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. This  charge  they  had  committed  to 
two  most  competent  officers,  one  of  whom  now  ap- 
peared as  their  accuser.  If  any  neglect  had  arisen, 
then,  they  might  not  only  remove  it  front  themselves, 
but  retort  it  on  their  adversary  j but  they  had  no  wish 
to  throw  blame  on  any  one/  as  they  well  knew  the 
violence  of  the  storm  prevented  all  efficient  exertion. 
Moved,  or  rather,  convinced  by  these  statements,  the 
majority  voted  for  Acquitting  the  generals  j but  the 
party  against  them  proposed  to  adjourn  the  assembly, 
ou  the  pretence  that  it  was  growing  too  dark  to  distin- 
guish the  hands  held  up  on  either  side,  and  then,  with 
the  inconsistency  of  passion,  made  a proposition  of 
their  own,  that  the  council  should  consider  and  decide 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  should  be  conducted. 
This  proposal,  which  really  gave  to  the  council  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  all  the  constitutional  forms, 
was  hastily  carried  without  a division. 

The  members  of  the  council,  thus  invested  almost 
with  the  power  of  determining  the  fate  of  the  accused, 
were  instigated  by  O'allixenus,  one  of  their  bitterest 
foes,  to  determine  that  the  people  should  ballot  by 
wards  for  their  destiny.  In  the  mean  time,  a number 
of  persons,  habited  in  mourning,  were  directed  to 
traverse  the  city  as  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
wrecked  at  Arginusa?,  imploring  vengeance.  But  the 
friends  of  the  generals,  and  especially  Euryptolcmus, 
earnestly  protested  against  the  mode  of  trial  proposed, 
as  illegal.  Overborne  by  clamour,  they,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  this  point  to  their  foes, 
and  entreated  the  people  to  allow  each  individual  a 
separate  trial,  and  a day  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
This  modest  request  was  denied  j the  proposition  of 
Cttllixenus,  after  some  doubt  as  to  the  majority,  was 
carried,  and  the  people  proceeded  to  the  bid  lot.”  The 
judgment  thus  obtained  was  for  death  ; the  eight 
commanders  were  sentenced  > and  the  six  who  were 


then  at  Athena  led  to  execution.  As  Diomedon  was  Greece, 
conducted  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  suffer,  be  ad- 
dressed  the  crowd  in  the  most  heroic,  yet  mourning  From 

terms.  " 1 wish,  Athenians,”  said  lie,  “ that  the  m. 
judgment  which  you  have  passed  on  us  may  not  prove  3514. 
the  source  of  affliction  to  the  commonwealth ! We 
have  one  favour  to  heg  of  you,  that  you  will  perform 
for  us,  in  the  temples,  the  vows  w hich  we  made  before 
the  battle,  on  our  behalf  and  your  s,  to  the  gods  who 
honoured  us  with  victory."  No  word  of  resentment 

or  complaint  escaped  the  noble  sufferers.  Yet  were  

they  terribly  avenged.  In  their  death,  faction  the  B Ct 
most  wretched  had  been  triumphant,  and  ull  order,  404. 
justice,  and  dignified  virtue  forsook  the  Athenian 
councils.  Athens,  her  honour  sunk,  and  liberties 
profaned,  hastened,  even  amidst  victory,  to  her 
ruin. 

The  allies  now  earnestly  requested  of  the  Spartan 
rulers,  that  Ly: wilder  should  be  sent  to  command  them. 

With  this  desire,  the  magistrates  complied  in  effect  ; 
hut  chose  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  their  law,  by  which 
the  same  individual  was  never  eligible  a second  time 
to  command  the  navy.  They  sent  out  Arachus  as 
nominal  commander  in  chief,  and  Lysander  as  vice 
admiral.  This  able  chief  hastened  to  Ephesus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  and  exerted  all  his  energies  to 
equip  a fleet  which  might  be  able  to  trope  with  that  of 
Athens.  At  Sardis  he  was  again  received  with  great 
kindness  hy  Cyrus,  who  furnished  him  with  ample  sup- 
plies of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  , and  ma- 
nifested the  warmest  interest  in  his  success.  Thus  as- 
sisted, he  soon  raised  his  fleet  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  foe,  but  chose  rather  to  direct  his  arms  against 
the  Athenian  dependencies,  than  to  risk  a general  com- 
bat. He  took  Cedraea,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Curia, 
and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Thence 
passing  along  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  he 
uttacked  Lampsacus  by  sea  and  land,  and  became  mas-  ’ 
ter  of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  struck  with 
some  remorse  for  the  murderof  their  commanders,  com- 
pelled Callixenus  and  his  friends  to  fly  from  the  city. 

They  committed  the  charge  of  their  fleet  to  six  chiefs: 
Menander,  Tydeus,  Cephisodotus,  Adeimantus,  Philo- 
elea,  and  Conon.  These,  with  the  whole  armament, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  finding 
that  it  lay  at  Lampsacus,  took  their  station  at  Aigos- 
po  tamos,  near  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
width  of  which  did  not  there  exceed  two  miles. 

The  Athenian  commanders  were  anxious  immedi-  battle  of 
ately  to  give  battle  to  Lysander.  But  that  politic  gene- 
nil,  though  he  ranged  his  ships  in  proper  order,  and  drew 
up  his  land  forces  oti  the  shore,  did  not  think  proper  to 
engage.  He  soon  learned  that  the  fleet  returned,  after 
offering  him  battle  in  the  morning  in  disorder,  and  that 
the  troops  afterwards  were  dispersed  in  quest  of  provi- 
sions, or  amusement  on  the  shore.  Three  days  he  suf- 
fered them  to  defy  him,  that  their  insolence  and  security 
might  increase,  while  he  prepared  for  their  destruction. 

At  this  crisis,  Alcibiades,  perceiving  the  danger  of  hi* 
countrymen,  made  one  effort  more  to  save  them.  He 
hastened  to  their  naval  Camp  from  his  Thracian  resi- 
dence, exposed  the  perils  they  wore  incurring,  entreated 
the  commanders  to  change  their  measures,  and  even 
offered  to  co-operate  with  them,  at  the  head  of  a band 
of  Thracians.  But  they  scornfully  rejected  his  admo- 
nitions and  his  offers,  and  forced  him  to  leave  them  to 
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History.  their  destiny.  This  was  not  far  distant.  On  the  fifth 
day,  when  they  had  retired  as  usual,  and  the  troops 
From  wcre  dispersed  on  the  shores,  Lysandcr  suddenly  at- 
tacked  the  fleet,  when  wholly  unprepared,  and  seized 
every  vessel  almost  without  resistance,  excepting  nine 
B c gallics,  with  which  Conon  fled.  Thus  nearly  the  whole 
490  naval  force  of  Athens,  consisting  of  a hundred  and 

' seventy  ships,  fell  at  a single  blow  into  the  hands  of 

a.  m.  the  .Spartans.  Troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand, 
3600.  and  till  the  generals,  except  Conon,  were  mnde  pri- 

suners.  These,  dreadful  to  relate,  were  all,  with  the 

n.  c.  exception  of  Adeimantus,  put  to  immediate  death,  under 

40*.  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  fate  of  the  crews  of  two 
vessels,  from  Andros  and  Corinth,  whom  Philocles  hud 
ordered  to  be  cast  down  a precipice.  It  was  also  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  this  horrible  massacre,  that  the 
Athenian  commanders  had,  with  the  exception  of  Adei- 
uiontus,  agreed  on  reaching  the  Hellespont,  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  of  any  prisoner  whom  they  might  secure. 
On  Philocles  being  asked  what  he  could  urge  in  his 
defence,  he  replied,  “ Ask  not  those  for  a defence  who 
have  no  judges  j use  the  right  conquest  has  given  you, 
and  dispose  of  us  as  we  would  have  done  of  you  had 
we  been  the  victors."  Meanwhile  Conon  escaped  to  Cy- 
prus where  he  wtis  hospitably  received  by  Evogoras, 
the  monarch  of  Solamis. 

Miserable*  The  whole  residue  of  the  Athenian  power  w as  thus 
rendition  of  one  tjay  destroyed.  Athens  had  exhausted  all  her 
Alliens.  resources  in  sending  out  the  noble  armament,  which 
was  now  added  to  the  trophies,  and  the  naval  strength 
of  her  foes.  .Still  the  state  in  its  despair,  preserved 
something  of  a lofty  attitude.  As  a siege  by  sea  and  land 
was  expected,  preparations  were  made  to  endure  it. 
All  the  ports  but  one  were  blocked  up,  the  gates  bar- 
ricaded, and  guards  mounted  on  the  walls.  While  L)‘- 
sander  was  making  triumphant  progress,  receiving  the 
submission  of  states  now  eager  to  hail  the  victors, 
Pansanias,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Spartan  of  that  name, 
entered  Attica,  and  joined  by  Agis  from  Decelea,  fixed 
his  head  quarters  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  academy, 
near  the  city.  The  people,  thus  blockaded,  became,  in 
a short  time,  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
.‘scanty  supplies  were  indeed  sometimes  procured  by  the 
intrepidity  of  the  youth,  who  with  still  unconqucred 
spirit,  broke  through  the  mouth  of  the  Piraeus,  and  re- 
turned with  the  means  of  appeasing  the  hunger  of  the 
people.  At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a ne- 
gotiation with  Agis,  which  he  sternly  repressed  by 
declaring  that  all  proposals  must  be  addressed  to  the 
government  of  Sparta.  An  embassy  was  then  dispatched 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  offer  the  resignation  of  all  the  pos- 


sessions of  Athens,  excepting  the  city  and  the  harbour.  Grew, 
and  a treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which  v— ■' ■v-"" ^ 
implied  subjection.  But  the  envoys  were  stopped  on  Frqn* 
the  borders  of  Laconia,  by  a message  from  the  Ephori,  **  **• 
commanding  them  to  return,  since  the  terms  with  which  3 • 

they  were  charged  were  already  known  at  Sparta,  and,  ^ c 
if  they  desired  peace,  they  must  come  with  different 
conditions.  On  the  return  of  these  messengers,  Thera-  to  * 
mencs  offered  to  go  to  Lysandcr,  and  endeavour  to  A Um 
negotiate  with  him  for  a treaty  ; but,  after  an  absence  3GOO. 
of  three  months,  returned  without  success.  He  was  then,  — 
with  nine  others  of  bis  fellow  citizens  commissioned  a.  c. 
to  go  to  Laceda*mon,  with  no  instructions  but  to  pro-  404. 
cure  peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain  for  the. 
despairing  Athenians. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Sparta,  an  assem-  Peace 
bly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy  agreed  on. 
was  convened  to  decide  the  fate  of  Athens.  The  de- 
puties from  Thebes  and  Corinth,  with  those  from 
others  of  the  states,  vehemently  urged  the  total  exter- 
mination of  a republic,  which  they  alleged  had  at- 
tempted to  deprive  all  Greece  of  its  freedom.  But  the 
Spartans  checked  this  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
declared  that  they  could  not  think  of  wholly  destroy  ing 
a people  who  had  once  rendered  services  so  important 
to  Greece  in  the  Persian  invasion.  Peace  was,  therefore, 
concluded  on  the  following  terms : **  That  all  the  Athe- 
nian ships  of  war,  except  twelve,  should  be  surren- 
dered ; that  the  long  walls  of  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed! that  all  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their 
country,  and  their  possessions}  that  the  Athenians 
should  treat  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  as  their  friends, 
and  its  foes  as  their  enemies  ■,  and  that  the  forces  of 
Athens,  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  at  the  complete 
disposal  of  the  Spartans"  These  hard  conditions  having 
been  ratified,  Agis,  with  his  army,  took  possession  of 
the  walls ; and  Lysandcr,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  har- 
bour. The  fortifications  which  connected  the  city  with 
its  ports  were  demolished,  while  military  music  was 
played,  and  exulting  shouts  everywhere  proceeded  from 
the  conquerors.  The  nobles  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  in  exile,  returned  to  their  homes.  On  their 
arrival,  the  popular  constitution  was  overthrown,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  prohibited,  and  the  powers  of 
government  vested  in  thirty  rulers.  When  this  revolu- 
tion was  completed,  the  Peloponnesian  forces  with- 
drew, and  left  the  humbled  Athenians  to  enjoy  all  the 
repose  which  their  new  governors  would  allow.  Thus, 
in  its  twenty-seventh  year,  ended  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  after  totally  subverting  the  grandeur  of  Athens, 
and  destroying  the  finer  spirit  of  Grecian  freedom. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THR 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY; 

WITH  A SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  WHICH  IS  USUALLY  TERMED  BARBARIC. 


v , Grbkce  may,  with  propriety,  be  designated  the  cradle 

of  philosophy.  That  was  the  distinguished  country 
which  nursed  its  infancy,  and  first  brought  its  features 
to  light ; there  its  opening  powers  developed  them- 
selves ; there  its  11  nursing  fathers”  resided  ; and  there 
it  acquired  that  degree  of  vigour,  maturity,  and  cha- 
racter, which  have  gained  for  it  an  immortal  celebrity. 

But  w hatever  opinion  we  may  be  di*|xiHed  to  form 
of  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular merits  of  their  various  founders  and  promoters, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being  led  into  error  by 
indulging  an  undue  and  dispro|>ortionate  admiration. 
While  contemplating  the  struggles  of  mighty  minds 
with  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  involved 
them,  and  observing  the  patience,  the  skill,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  some  of  them  groped  their 
way  amidst  the  most  palpable  darkness — exploring 
with  assiduity  every  nook  and  comer  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  , hailing  w ith  rapture  every  gleam  of  light  that 
broke  upon  the  deep  obscurity,  and  following  with 
eager  steps,  its  bright  direction,  we  must  not  forget 
that  wc  arc  favoured  with  nu  illumination  infinitely 
superior  ; and  that  in  possessing,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  the  **  wisdom  of  God,”  even  the  " hidden 
wisdom”  and  the  **  mind  of  the  Spirit,”  we  have  risen 
to  the  summits  of  true  philosophy,  in  consequence  of 
combining  scriptural  know  ledge,  in  all  its  practical  in- 
fluences, with  an  exalted  and  heaven-bom  ethics.  In 
reviewing  the  period  we  are  now  to  survey,  and  the 
biography  of  men  who  have  transmitted  their  names 
to  all  posterity,  by  recording  their  researches  into  the 
region  of  morals ; we  are  furnished  with  the  instruc- 
tive opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  human  intellect 
could  accomplish,  without  a divine  revelation,  and 
consequently,  of  being  able,  in  some  measure,  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  those  discoveries  which  that 
revelation  unveils.  We  acknowledge,  and  we  admire, 
the  light,  glimmering  as  it  was,  emitted  by  those  stars 
which  appeared  during  the  benighted  ages  of  the 
world  j and  through  that  very  twinkling  which  ren- 
dered the  ” darkness  visible,”  wc  arc  taught  to  rejoice 
w ith  a more  glowing  enthusiasm  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  “ Sun  of  righteousness.” 

Term.  The  term  philosophy  may  he  considered  as  importing 

the  love  of  wisdom,  or  of  those  principles  which  refer 
to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  ■,  for,  though  its 
legitimate  purjx>se  has,  at  different  periods  and  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  been  cither  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied, this  is  unquestionably  its  genuine  meaning  ; 
and  the  name,  so  explained,  Indicates  its  great  design. 
Reason  and  revelation  are  the  two  springs  of  philoso- 
phy ; of  which  the  latter  has,  as  we  have  remarked, 
incomparably  the  pre-eminence,  and  includes  the  for- 
mer, which  is,  at  present,  the  object  of  our  inquiries. 
It  is  the  busiucss  of  philosophy,  as  Brurkcr  judiciously 
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states, * to  cultivate  the  understanding,  and  to  show  fimsce. 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  best  perforin  its  opera-  ' 

tions  ; to  correct  the  will  and  improve  the  affections, 
by  discovering  the  objects  that  are  desirable,  com- 
paring their  respective  claims,  and  showing  how  they 
may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  happiness  } to 
investigate  the  causes  of  natural  appearances,  and 
thence  arrive  at  the  First  Cause  ; to  conduct  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  pro|ierties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal actions,  in  such  a manner  as  shall  enable  them 
to  promote  and  secure  their  own  personal  advantage  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  assist  men  in  discovering  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  v irtuc,  and  such  rules  of  conduct  as 
spring  from  convenience  and  interest,  from  justice 
and  humanity,  and  the  voluntary  engagements  of  civil 
society. 

The  original  application  of  the  word  was  very  exten- 
sive, embracing  every  discovery  and  useful  art : and 
hence  persons  of  very  different  claims  and  characters 
were,  at  first,  heterogeneously  classed  together  as  phi- 
losophers. The  devices  of  ingenious  imposture,  and 
the  researches  of  profound  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, were  blended  in  one  undistinguisliingappellation. 

The  inferior  order  of  men,  indeed,  assumed  the  higher 
epithet,  and,  with  presumptive  boldness,  aspired  to 
the  churaeter  of  wise  men,  or  sophists  ; hut  the  ge- 
nuine modesty  which  ever  characterizes  true  science, 
induced  those  of  superior  merit  and  juster  pretensions 
to  prefix  a qualifying  name,  indicative  of  their  own 
conviction,  that  they  were  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, than  daring  to  pronounce  that  they  had  attained 
it.  Hence  they  took  the  title  of  philosophers,  which, 
according  to  Cicero,  was  First  assumed  by  Pythagoras, 

Jle  used  it  in  a conversation  with  I>con,  prince  of  the 
Phliasians,  who  inquired  in  what  he  principally  excelled: 
to  which  his  reply  was,  that,  he  wits  a philosopher, 
w ithout  pretending  to  be  ubsolute  master  of  any  art  ; 
explaining  his  meaning  to  he,  that  he  was  in  search 
after  wisdom. 

A cursory  survey  of  the  state  of  philosophical  in-  n*ri,«rtc 
quirv  in  the  other  nations,  whom  the  Greeks  had  the  philosophy,' 
civility  ami  courtesy  to  denominate  barbarians,  will 
naturally  introduce  us  to  a view  of  the  more  regulated 
and  systematic  pursuits  of  civ  ilized  Greece  ; for,  while 
this  country  advanced  philosophy  to  a high  degree  of 
improvement,  to  the  barbaric  nations  is  to  be  attributed 
its  origin. 

Placing  the  Israclitish  community  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, who,  though  favoured  with  those  extraordinary 
communications  which  constitute  the  purest  philosophy 
attainable,  in  the  form  of  a revealed  theology,  cannot 
he  admitted  to  the  rank  of philosophers,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term  : the  next  most  ancient  people  to 

• Hist.  Crit.  PbiUaoplu*. 
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History,  whom  such  an  epithet  may  be  deemed  applicable,  is  the 
'y— wJ  Chaldean*.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  detect  the  truth, 
Chaldeans,  amidst  the  traditionary  accounts  we  have  received  of 
their  antiquity.  It  is  a matter  of  indisputable  cer- 
tainty, that  the  magi  cultivated  learning  at  a very  early 
period,  and  even  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  of 
whom  we  read,  that  " he  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians  j*'  and  there  is  good  evidence 
that  these  obtained  their  knowledge  from  a Chaldean 
source.  The  magi,  were,  in  faet,  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  their  religion  to 
the  people,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  j and  availing 
themselves  of  the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  age,  a por- 
tion of  which  indeed  may  be  safely  attributed  to  their 
own  minds,  and  naturally  produced  a self-delusion, 
they  pretended  to  divination,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  the  power  to  confer  good  or  avert  evil,  and 
the  science  of  astrology.  The  name  of  Chaldean  sooth- 
sayer is  familiar  upon  the  page  of  history,  from  the 
remotest  times,  and  their  profession  no  doubt  origi- 
nated in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  first  to 
pay  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs' 
From  these  they  asserted  their  ability  to  predict  na- 
tivities, and  calculate  events  ; maintaining  that  human 
affairs  were  influenced  by  the  stars,  and  that  by  their 
skill,  they  could  read  the  destinies  of  the  earth,  by  the 
light  of  the  firmament.  Within  this  compass  the  chief 
of  their  science  was  compressed,  and  they  contrived  to 
secure  the  public  ndmiration,  by  throwing  over  their 
studies  the  deep  veil  of  mystery.  A chosen  few  only 
were  initiated,  and  their  instructions  were  communi- 
cated by  means  of  syndmlicol  representations.  They 
had  among  them  a variety  of  sects,  or  schools,  which, 
however,  differed  only  in  certain  unimportant  points  * 
all  of  them  faithfully  and  regularly  transmitted  from 
father  to  son.  Zoroaster  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Chaldean  philosophy  in  general,  and  of 
him  we  have  already  given  an  extended  notice.  lielus 
is  another  name  of  some  celebrity,  as  the  promoter 
of  astronomy  among  the  Assyrians:  he  enjoyed  the 
posthumous  honour  of  a place  among  the  divinities. 
Brrosus  also,  at  a later  period,  acquired  considerable 
fame.  He  was  a Babylonian,  and  a priest  of  Bclus, 
and  commenced  a school  of  astrology  in  the  island 
of  Cos.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  predic- 
tions, and  a statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  at 
Athens. 

The  Chaldeans  believed  in  a Supreme  Deity,  ns  the 
governor  of  the  world,  by  his  providence*  but  imagined 
that  the  universe  was  pervaded  by  several  other  orders 
of  spiritual  beings,  good  and  evil,  gods,  demons,  and 
heroes,  sub-divided  into  mimy  classes.  They  worship- 
ped the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars.  Their  magic 
consisted  in  certain  incantations,  which  were  supposed 
to  produce  happy  effects,  and  their  astrology  related 
to  the  beneficial,  or  malignant  influence  of  the  stars, 
as  the  ground  of  certain  predictions.  Their  astronomy 
is  not  transmitted  to  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  made  some  real  discoveries.  They  had  a 
notion,  that,  when  all  the  planets  meet  in  Cancer,  the 
world  will  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  when  they  meet 
in  Capricorn,  it  will  suffer  destruction  by  n flood. 
'Act  imagined  n boat  to  be  illustrative  of  the  earth  s 
true  figure.  Their  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  seem  borrowed 
from  the  Mosaic  history. 


Among  the  Persians,  the  magi  were  the  guardians  Greece, 
and  teachers  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  earliest  — y— — 

times.  Like  the  Chaldeans  and  other  oriental  nations,  Peraltas, 
the  religion  of  Persia  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  the  invisible  deity,  whom  they  named 
Mithras,  supposed  to  he  resident  in  that  luminary. 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  sav,  that  the  Persians  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  sun.*  Another  of  their  deities  was 
Oromasdes,  whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of 
all  good.  They  also  adored  the  supposed  author  of 
all  evil,  under  the  designation  of  Arimunius.  He  was 
not,  however,  called  a god,  hut  a daemon,  and  they 
wrote  his  name  with  the  letters  inverted.  Their  Zo- 
rwister  introduced  a variety  of  alterations  into  the  an- 
cient system  of  the  magi,  which  indicate  the  state  of 
philosophy.  The  sacred  fire,  instead  of  being  main- 
tained on  altars  ex]H»scd  to  the  atmosphere,  was  now 
enclosed  within  temples,  and  placed  under  sacerdotal 
superintenduncc.  The  priests  were  of  three  orders : 
the  inferior,  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  cere- 
monies * the  second  class,  for  presiding  over  the  sa- 
cred fire,  and  the  high  priest,  or  archiinagus.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  temples — common  oratories  for  the 
people,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  lamps ; public  temples 
with  altars,  where  the  fire  was  continually  burning,  and 
where  the  superior  magi  guided  the  public  devotions, 
and  the  people  performed  magical  incantations,  and 
heard  interpretations  of  dreams  * and  the  grand  seat  of 
the  archimagus,  which  was  visited  by  the  people  at 
particular  seasons,  with  great  solemnity.  No  images 
or  statues  were  permitted  in  their  worship.  Its  mys- 
teries were  required  to  be  understood  by  the  kings, 
before  they  could  assume  the  crown  and  the  sceptre. 

The  doctrine  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  is  thus  given 
by  an  Arabian  writer,  Sharistan,  cited  by  lirucker — 

**  Zcrdusht  affirmed  light  and  darkness,  Yezdan  and 
Ah  reman  to  be  contrary  principles,  which  were  the 
origin  of  every  thing  subsisting  in  the  world  * the 
forms  of  nature  being  produced  from  the  combination 
of  these  principles  : hut  maintained,  that  the  existence 
of  darkness  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  only  Supreme 
Deity,  who  is  without  companion  or  equal,  but  must 
be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his 
determination  to  create  the  world,  in  which  light  can 
no  more  subsist  without  darkness,  than  a visible  body 
can  exist  without  its  shadow.” 

Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Persian  mngi : "They are  employed  in  worshipping 
the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  us  if  their  worship 
ulone  would  be  accepted  * they  teach  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  think  to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water*  they  reject  the 
use  of  pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion 
that  the  gods  are  mnle  and  female  * they  discourse  to 
the  people  concerning  justice  ; they  think  it  impious  to 
consume  dead  bodies  with  fire*  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son  j they  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
they  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress*  they  clothe 
themselves  in  a white  robe  ; they  make  use  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed  ; of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
food  ; and  ofa  reed  for  their  staff."  Strabo  speaks  of  a 


• Ovid  alludes  to  this  circumstance,— 

Placet  equo  Persia  radii « Hyperion*  ciortum. 
Nc  detur  ccleri  victim*  tarda  Deo. 


History,  large  number  of  magi  In  Cappadocia,  who  were  denn- 
— - minuted  fire-worshippers  (Pyrethi),  and  ninny  temples 
of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  altars, 
whose  fire*  were  daily  renewed  by  the  priest*  ; the 
ceremony  being  attended  with  music.  From  com- 
paring the  authorities,  Brucker  observes,  that  “ it  will 
appear  probable,  that  Zoroaster,  adopting  the  princi- 
ple commonly  held  bvthe  undents,  that  from  nothing, 
nothing  can  he  produced,  conceived  light,  or  those 
spiritual  substances  which  partake  of  the  active  nature 
of  fire  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable,  opaque,  and 
j Missive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations  from  one 
eternal  source  ; that  to  the  derived  substances,  he  gave 
the  names  nl ready  applied  by  the  rnngi,  to  the  causes 
of  good  ami  evil,  Orom.asdes,  and  Arimunius  ; and  that 
the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  divinity, 
he  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive  princi- 
ples be  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance,  the 
former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil : but 
that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  contest  would  at  last  terminate  in 
. • favour  of  the  good  principle.” 

[otltMOs.  It  m»y  be  inferred,  from  the  circumstance  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  menofCireece  visiting  India, 
to  enhance  their  stores  of  knowledge,  that  at  a very 
early  period  that  was  a country  of  eminent  attain- 
ments— eminent,  at  least,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  existed  among  the  inhabitants  a 
sect  called  Gymnosophists,  from  the  habit  of  appear- 
ing almost  in  a state  of  nudity.  The  Brahmans,  or 
Braining,  properly  speaking,  constituted  a subdivision 
of  this  class  of  wise  men  ; as  did  the  Sum  on  icons,  who 
relinquished  all  ideas  of  separate  property,  and  gave 
their  children  to  the  protection  of  the  *tnte  ; and  while 
supported  at  the  public  cxpcnce,  devoted  themselves 
to  meditation,  conversation,  and  religious  perfor- 
mances. They  were  frequently  known  to  take  a sudden 
leave  of  their  relations,  and  throw  themselves  upon 
funeral  fires,  prepared  for  their  destruction.  The  Hylo- 
brans  lived  in  the  solitude  of  forests,  and  upon  the 
most  precarious  modes  of  subsistence.  In  general,  the 
Gymnosophists  were  indolent,  and  of  a proud  inde- 
pendency of  temper,  but, with  little  exception,  addicted 
to  extreme  abstinence.  When  Alexander  sent  them  on 
invitation  to  visit  him,  they  are  said  to  have  replied, 
with  an  ample  share  of  the  petulance  of  philosophy, 
that  if  Alexander  had  any  business  with  the  Brahmans, 
he  might  come  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that,  even 
to  the  present  day,  those  amazing  self  torments,  for 
which  they  are  celebrated,  arc  still  persevered  in ; 
such  as  standing  in  some  painful  posture,  looking 
steadfastly,  and  with  unaverted  eyes,  at  the  sun  from 
morning  to  night,  performing  immense  pilgrimages, 
lacerating  their  flesh,  See.  all  which  have  a powerful 
tendency  to  impress  a race  of  people  addicted  to  super- 
stition, and  buried  in  profound  ignorance,  with  a con- 
viction of  their  superior  sanctity. 

The  opinions  propagated  by  these  people  respecting 
God,  resemble  those  of  the  Persian  Zoroaster.  They 
represented  him  as  light,  from  whom  the  mysteries  of 
wisdom  are  communicated  ; the  source  of  good  and 
not  of  evflj  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  principal 
seat  of  whose  divinity  is  the  sun.  He  pervades  the 
nniverso,  which  invests  him,  as  n garment,  and  is  im- 
mortal. They  conceived  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
be  his  eyes.  The  human  mind  they  considered  as  an 


emanation  of  the  intellectual  fire  which  animates  the  Greece, 
world,  and,  therefore,  of  divine  original ; at  death  they  ^ 

believed  it  would  return,  mid  rem ingle  with  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  life.  They  fully  taught  the  doctrine 
of  a periodical  restitution  of  all  thing*  in  nature ; 
when  returning  to  their  source  they  would  be  again 
emitted,  and  thus  in  perpetual  revolution.  They  wor- 
shipped inferior  deities  as  emanation*  from  tkeSuprcme, 
but  without  the  presentation  of  unimal  sacrifices. 

Of  the  ancient  Arabians  ivc  can  obtnin  scarcely  any  Arabian*, 
information.  They  had  some  acquaintance  with  astro- 
nomical sciences,  were  skilful  in  solving. 'enigmas,  and 
practised  the  arts  of  divination.  Like  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians,  they  had  their  magi,  or  wi-e  meu,  who 
w ere  their  instructors  in  general  knowledge,  nnd  their 
priests  In  religion.  A sect  of  philosophers,  called  the 
Zabians,  is  assigned  them  at  n remote  age,  hut  upon 
very  dubious  authority ; they  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  stars,  nnd  planets. 

Celebrated  as  the  ancient  Phsrni&ans  hate  been,  we  PhwnlcF 
may  yet  venture  to  question  the  probability  of  their 
having  acquired  very  extensive  knowledge,  or  ex- 
plored, to  any  considerable  distance,  the  paths  nf  real 
science.  From  their  commercial  habits,  indeed,  they 
were  necessarily  acquainted  with  some  things  that  may 
come  under  this  classification,  and  possessed,  ns  we 
have  before  intimated,*  skill  in  arithmetic  nnd  astro- 
nomy, ns  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ; and, 
doubtless,  from  their  general  intercourse,  they  were 
able  to  import  true  learning  from  foreign  countries. 

Their  most  ancient  philosopher  was  Mochas,  or Motchut, 
a native  of  Sidon.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the 
source  of  the  Atomic  philosophy,  which  afterwards  ac- 
quired so  much  celebrity  in  Greece,  under  Lcusippus 
and  Epicurus  ; but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  his 
opinion  is  destitute  of  a solid  foundation.  Ciuhnus  was 
born  also  at  Sidon.  He  formed  the  Greek  alphabet 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Fhcrnician.  But  though 
this  is  a well  ascertained  fact,  the  notion  that  he  in- 
stituted schools  of  philosophy  at  Thebes  is  destitute 
of  probability.  The  Phrenic bins  maintained  the  same 
general  views  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  which 
were  at  an  early  period  diffused  over  the  oriental  na- 
tions. The  fragments  of  Sanchomathoti,  preserved  by 
Eusebius  and  Thcodorct,  contain  a philosophy  per- 
fectly np])oscd  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ; 
namely,  that  from  the  necessary  energy  of  an  eternal 
principle,  active,  but  not  intelligent,  upon  an  eternal 
nnd  passive  mass  of  matter,  arose  the  visible  world. 

This  doctrine  w as  afterw  ards  advocated  in  Greece.  But 
the  fragments  in  question  are  not  deemed  authentic. 

No  people  have  been  more  the  subject  of  panegyric  E§yi>tiaM. 
than  the  Egyptians,  who  undoubtedly  furnished  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  as 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  with  much  valuable 
information.  To  their  country  it  was  common  to 
travel,  in  order  to  accumulate  those  stores  of  wisdom 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  improve  their  minds, 
nnd  embellish  their  systems.  “ A country  which," 
as  Brucker  observes,  “ has  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  seat  of  learning,  and  the  fountain 
whence  the  streams  of  philosophy  flowed  to  Chal- 
dea, and  other  Asiatic  nations,  till  it  reached  the 
remotest  borders  of  India.”  But  though,  as  he  says. 
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History.  “ there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  admitting 
— - these  high  pretensions,  Egypt  is  unquestionably  to  lie 
ranked  among  the  most  ancient  civilized  countries, 
and  was  early  famous  for  wisdom.” 

In  communicating  instruction,  the  Egyptian  priests 
assumed  hieroglyph! cal  characters,  or  symbols,  which 
were  only  taught  to  the  initiated,  and  nave  since  un- 
happily been  lost  ; so  that  the  real  knowledge  which 
existed,  and  the  different  fluctuations  of  opinion,  can- 
not, at  this  time,  be  ascertained.  A few  fragments 
only,  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  writers,  have  escaped 
the  wrecks  of  ages,  and  these  exist  in  a dispersed  and 
mutilated  form. 

Thoth  is  generally  considered  as  the  father  of  Egyp- 
tian literature,  and  offer  him  they  named  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  He  is  the  same  with  Mercury. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
letters,  and  introduced  a variety  of  improvements  into 
language.  He  moreover  taught  astronomy,  music,  and 
other  arts;  and  instituted  religious  rites.  Hermes 
Tristnogistus,  or  the  second  Egyptian  Mercury,  is  said 
to  have  translated  the  sacred  characters  which  had 
been  written  by  bis  eminent  predecessor  on  tallies  of 
stone,  and  burled  in  the  earth  ; and  in  addition,  very 
considerably  advanced  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, particularly  geometry.  He  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  priests,  an  order  of  his  own  institution,  the 
columns  which  had  been  previously  inscribed  by  sym- 
bols, with  his  ow  n interpretations.  From  the  priest- 
hood Egyptian  learning  w as  transmitted  to  other  places 
and  times,  while  they  acquired  In  consequence  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation.  Part  of  their  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  another  portion 
of  it  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  learning.  Their 
attainments,  how  ever,  were  sedulously  concealed  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  adopting  the  hicro- 
glyphical  mode  of  writing,  which  modern  critics  have 
been  unabte  to  decypher.  They  also  used  alphabetical 
writing  to  explain  the  former,  but  with  this  the  priests 
only  were  acquainted,  and  their  literary  treatises  were 
deposited  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  temples.  Ilencc 
the  perpetuation  of  their  own  influence,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  political  designs  of  government, were  the 
chief  ends  likely  to  be  answered  by  this  proceeding. 

The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  geometry ; but, 
as  it  appears  from  the  best  evidence,  in  a very  imperfect 
degree.  We  may  assert  the  same  with  regard  to 
astronomy,  the  invention  of  which  science  is  often 
ascribed  to  them.  They  had  a know  ledge  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  osjiccts  of  the  planets, 
and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  observed  the  equi- 
noctial mid  solstitial  points,  by  which  they  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  year.  They  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  medical  art  to  their  demi-gods,  an  evidence  that 
there  were  men  among  them  in  remote  ages,  who  had 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  method  of  healing  dis- 
eases. Homer  represents  the  country  as  abounding  in 
drugs.  Herodotus  mentions  their  physicians,  who, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  termed  philosophers,  if  the 
statement  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  that  every  physician 
was  required  to  follow  a written  code,  from  which  he 
could  not  deviate  without  endangering  his  life.  Medi- 
cal practice  was  connected  with  magical  incantations, 
and  in  fact  was  altogether  empirical.  In  astrology, 
they  were  great  adepts.  The  philosophy  or  theology  of 
the  Egyptians  subsisted  in  two  branches,  the  exoteric. 


belonging  to  the  multitude,  and  the  esoteric,  or  the 
theology  of  the  priests  and  those  who  were  destined  to 
regal  power.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  repre- 
sented by  images  of  sphinxes,  set  up  at  the  entrance 
of  their  temples.  The  exoteric  doctrine  abounded  in  the 
most  extravagant  superstitions,  which  are  ridiculed  in 
the  fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  the  following  manner : 

Quit  omit,  Volusi  Rylhuucc,  quail*  detuenx 
A?f(yptus  portent*  rnlat  ? Crucodilun  ado  rat 
Par*  luce ; ilia  pavrt  statu  nun  Berpeutlbus  Ibin. 

KffiirU-a  uni  uitet  aurru  CvrrojiiUicri, 

Pimidio  inj(*ic*  resonant  ubi  Mcmnone  chords, 

Atque  vetufl  Tliehc  centum  jam  obrota  portis. 
lMUa  rvnilcciff,  hie  pincvin  flmninu,  illic 
Oppida  tnU  cancm  vrncrsntur,  nemo  Dinnam; 

I’omim  rt  cepe  nefnx  violarr,  ae  fran*rrc  inorxt). 

O Martas  Rente*,  qiiibus  hsc  naacunlur  iu  hurtle 
Nomina! 

Who  liaii  not  heard  where  Kjrvpt's  realms  are  nam’d, 

What  monster  Rudn  her  frantic  sons  luive  fram'd ; 

Here  Ibis  front'd  with  well  grown  serpents,  there 
The  Crocodile  command*  religions  fear : 

Where  Mennon’c  statue  magic  string*  injdrr 
With  rncal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  lyre; 

Anil  The!**, — such.  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns! 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  potti|*nu  min*  mounts; 

A monkey  god,  prodigious  be  told  ! 

Strikes  the  beholder's  ere  with  burnish'd  gold . 

To  (trndsliip  berr  bine  Triton's  scaly  herd, 

The  river  progeny  is  there  preferred  9 
Through  tow  ns  Diana's  power  ncylccted  lies 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspirin#  temples  rise ; 

And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime  ; 

Religious  nations  wire,  and  blest  abodes. 

Whet*  every  orchard  is  oVr-nm  with  gods ! 

The  witticism  of  Lucian  upon  this  subject  is  ivell 
known,  and  no  less  correct  than  cutting.  “ In  Egypt," 
says  lie,  “ the  temple  itself  is  found  to  be  beautiful 
and  ample  in  its  dimensions  ; built  with  choice  stones, 
uml  ornamented  with  gilding  and  hieroglyphics.  Hut 
if  you  pry  w ithin  to  find  out  the  god,  you  meet  w ith 
a monkey  or  a crane,  or  a goat  or  a cat."  Hence 
Cicero  remarks  (De  Nat.  Deonim),  u it  was  never 
known  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a croco- 
dile, an  ibis,  or  u cat ; for  its  inhabitants  would  have 
suffered  the  most  extreme  torments,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  such  sacrilege." 

The  following  is  in  brief  the  learned  Brucker’s  ac- 
count of  the  esoteric,  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians : — They  imagined  nature  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  ull  things,  and  that  originally  an  eternal  chaos 
existed,  which  contained  the  materials  of  future  beings. 
This  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  night,  orathor, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  and  was  represented  in  their  temples 
by  the  symbol  of  a cow.  In  addition  to  the  material, 
the  Egyptians  admitted  an  active  principle  or  intelligent 
power,  eternally  united  to  the  chaotic  mass,  and  ope- 
rating in  the  sejMtmtion  of  the  elements  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies.  This  they  believed  to  preside  over  the 
universe  as  the  cause  of  all  effects.  They  represented 
this  ruler  as  good,  under  the  name  of  Cncph,  which  sig- 
nifies a good  genius,  and  assigned  him  the  serpent  as 
his  symbol.  The  following  remarkable  inscription  was 
placed  upon  a temple  dedicated  to  Neitlut,  at  SaU,  in 
Lower  Egypt : — “ I am  w hatever  is  or  has  been, or  will 
be,  and  no  mortul  has  hitherto  drawn  aside  my  veil ; 
my  offspring  is  the  sun."  Hence  Plutarch  observes* 
the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Supreme  Deity. 
With  this  belief,  however,  they  connected  the  doctrine 
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History.  0f  inferior  divinities,  conceiving  emanations  of  the 
highest  intelligence  to  reside  in  various  ports  of  nature 
when  they  witnessed  life,  motion,  and  enjoyment  com- 
municated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eurtli  from  the  sun, 
and  from  other  heavenly  luminaries.  These  effects 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  divinities  inhabiting, 
as  they  fancied,  these  bodies.  Hence  the  worship  of 
the  sun  under  the  names  of  Osiris,  Ammon,  and  flo- 
ras— of  the  muon,  under  those  of  Isis,  Bubastis,  and 
Buto ; of  the  Cabiri,  or  planets,  called  the  sons  of 
Phthas,  or  Vulcan  ; of  Sot  his,  or  the  dog-star,  and 
other  celestial  divinities.  Whenever  they  approached 
the  deity  under  the  idea  of  his  being  offended,  they 
called  him  Tithrambo  ; and  the  evil  principle,  the 
source  of  misfortune,  they  deprecated  under  the  name 
of  Typhon.  As  in  otlier  nations,  it  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  they  had  among  them  deified  men 
whom  they  thus  exalted  from  the  supposition  that  a 
portion  of  that  divinity  which  animates  all  tilings,  re- 
sides abundantly  in  illustrious  heroes,  legislators,  or 
other  eminent  individuals,  und  that  after  their  decease 
the  good  demon  that  animated  them  passes  into  the 
society  of  the  divinities.  Their  opinion  respecting  the 
human  soul  is  variously  represented  ; but  nil  writers 
agree  that  they  believed  in  its  immortality.  Diodorus 
.Siculus  says,  that  instead  of  lamenting  the  death  of 
good  men,  they  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  in  the  in- 
v isible  stute  they  would  dwell  forever  with  the  pious  j 
nod  he  mentions  the  custom  of  bringing  the  characters 
of  the  deceased  under  a public  trial,  and  offering  prayers 
to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  proved  to  bare 
lived  in  a virtuous  manner,  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  their  kindred  society.  There  have,  however,  been 
many  debates  with  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was 
supposed  the  souls  of men  passed  after  death.  Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus  .Siculus,  and  others,  intimate  their 
cherishing  the  notion  of  a subterraneous  region,  cor- 
responding w ith  the  Grecian  idea  of  Hades  ; but  He- 
rodotus, on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians 
imagined  the  souls  of  men  to  pass  at  death  into  the 
bodies  of  other  animals ; and,  that  after  traversing  the 
circuit  of  bints,  beasts,  and  fishes,  for  a period  of  three 
thousand  years,  it  resumed  its  pristine  dignity  as  the 
tenant  of  n human  frame.  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  these  different  opinions  were 
maintained  by  the  different  colleges  of  priests  •,  of 
whom  some  advocated  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
while  others  held,  that  after  wandering  for  some  time 
among  the  stars,  the  souls  of  good  men  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  they  supposed  these  migrations  were  of  a purifying 
nature  und  design,  and  consequently  tliat  men  of  dif- 
ferent classes  and  characters  would,  according  to  their 
respective  demerits,  wander  through  the  universe  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time.  The  Egyptians  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a continual  tendency  in  nature  to  dis- 
solution, and  that  the  universe  undergoes  a periodical 
conflagration,  when  ever)  thing  is  restored  to  its  original 
form,  to  be  again,  at  the  predestined  season,  subjected 
to  a similar  process. 

With  regard  to  their  ethical  principles,  superstition 
is  blended  with  them  in  so  intimate  a manner,  as  to 
render  them,  in  many  respects,  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous. Their  divinity  corrupted  their  morals.  The 
prevailing  ignorance  must,  of  course,  prevent  many 
sound  or  elevated  sentiments,  whose  practical  influence 


might  refine  their  character  ; and  we  have  before  seen,  Greece.  " 
that  their  religious  writings  were  carefully  concealed, v— ^ 
and  have,  perhaps,  deservedly  perished. 

Wc  copy  a few  particulars  from  Brueker  relating  to  Ethiopian*, 
the  Ethiopians.  Their  wise  men,  he  says,  like  those  of 
the  Indians,  were  rolled  Gymnosopimts,  from  their 
custom  of  wearing  little  clothing.  They  discharged 
the  sacred  functions  otter  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  ; had  distinct  colleges  and  classes  of  disciples, 
and  taught  their  dogmas  in  obscure  and  mythological 
language.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  contempt 
of  death.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Southern  Ethiopians 
its  atheists;  but  wc  must  understand  by  this  character, 
not  that  they  were  destitute  of  all  belief  in  n supreme 
power,  but  that  they  did  not  worship  tlie  same  gods,  or 
make  use  of  the  same  ceremonies  with  their  neighbours. 

In  another  place,  the  same  historian  says,  that  they 
acknowledged  two  gods,  one  immortal,  and  the  other 
mortal ; that  the  immortal  god  was  always  the  same, 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  that  the  mortal  god 
was  uncertain  and  without  a name.  Perhaps  this 
mortal  sod  was  the  principle  of  evil,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians acknowledged  under  the  name  of  Typhon,  who 
being  at  length  to  he  overcome  by  the  good  principle, 
might  properly  be  said  to  be  mortal.  However  this 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ethiopian*  were  scrupulously, 
exact  in  their  religious  worship,  and  therefore  could 
by  no  means  deserve  the  charge  of  atheism. 

If  we  pass  from  Asia  and  Africa,  into  the  northern  Celts  ami 
and  western  part*  of  Europe,  wc  shall  still  jierceive  northern 
much  to  deplore  in  the  general  state  of  the  human 
mind,  at  the  period  in  question,  as  to  all  the  great 
points  of  speculation,  or  practical  philosophy,  :uid 
sound  wisdom  ; a cursory  glance,  however,  will  serve 
to  prepare  us  for  estimating,  with  more  exactitude,  the 
progress  of  truth  in  those  places  which  have  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  enlightened,  and  for  tracing 
with  deeper  interest  the  investigation  of  individual 
philosophers.  The  first  of  the  nations  which  here  pre- 
sents itself  to  v iew,  are  the  Celts,  hut  their  history  is 
extremely  obscure  from  the  defect  of  sufficient  records, 
arising  from  the  unhappy  disposition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  to  discourage  tlieir 
being  kept,  Hence  the  songs  of  bards  became  the 
principal  medium  of  transmitting  to  a distant  jiosterity, 
what  has  survived  of  their  general  knowledge  and 
public  transactions. 

In  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity,  we  hear  of  that 
extraordinary  order  of  men  denominated  Druids,  who 
have  been  compared  with  the  Persian  mngi,  the  Chal- 
dean soothsayers,  and  the  Indian  Gyumosophists, 

Cesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  lias  given  an  account  of 
their  origin  and  character  in  Gaul,  with  their  mode  of 
communicating  instruction,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances. He  represents  them  as  presidingin  religious 
concerns,  directing  the  public  and  private  sacrifices, 
and  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods.  They  were 
held,  he  says,  in  the  highest  respect  by  youths  who 
were  sent  to  them  to  receive  instruction  : to  them  was 
referred  the  decision  of  almost  every  controversy, 
whether  of  a public  or  private  nature ; in  case  of  any 
crime,  any  murder,  or  dispute  respecting  an  inheritance, 
or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  they  pronounced  sentence, 
and  decreed  the  rewards  to  he  given,  or  the  punish- 
ments to  he  inflicted ; and  if  any  one,  of  whatever 
station,  refused  to  submit,  they  excluded  him  from 
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History,  the  sacrifices.  They  were  under  one  chief,  never' went 
to  war,  and  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes : the 
Hards,  the  Eubages,  who  performed  religious  rites  and 
divinations,  and  the  Druids,  properly  so  called,  whose 
business  it  was  to  administer  public  affairs,  and  edu- 
cate their  youth.  They  taught  their  disciples  in  caverns 
and  retired  solitudes,  forbidding  them  cither  to  di- 
vulge, or  commit  to  writing,  their  doctrines.  Their 
rites  were  extremely  barbarous ; and,  according  to  an- 
cient writers,  they  offered  human  sacrifices. 

F.t  quitnis  iraiaiti*  rlnmtur  wnffulne  diro 

Tcatair*,  hoircraqae  fens  nluribus  Hc*us, 

£t  Tamnl*  Scrthic*  nou  mittor  ora  Dianne. 

Lucun.  Pkurtal.  1.  u 

And  you  where  Hpsub'  horrid  altar  stand*. 

Where  dire  Tenutc*  hiunan  Wood  rlrmmuU ; 

Where  Tamil  by  wretches  is  obeyed. 

Ami  vies  in  slaughter  witl»  the  Scythian  maid. 

The  Celtic  priests,  or  Druids,  explained  to  tlieir 
disciples  the  allegories  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  adopt,  and  which  were  delivered  in  verse ; and  a 
poetical  representation  of  tlieir  notions  is  given  in  a 
book,  called  the  Edda,  written  in  the  Runic  language, 
which  has  furnished  fictions  to  the  Icelandic  rhymists. 
It  is  the  most  ancient  account  of  the  Northern 
mythology,  and  was  probably  compiled  from  Asiatic 
originals. 

The  Attic  theology  stated  the  universe  to  be  animated 
by  a divinity,  of  w hich,  portions  reside  in  different 
parts  of  nature.  From  tliis  idea  originated  their  ado- 
ration of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  reverence  of 
rocks,  caverns,  and  groves,  where  they  believed  that 
certain  demons  had  taken  up  their  residence,  and 
from  which  oracular  communications  were  issued. 
Divination  prevailed  amongst  them ; and  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  women  pretending  to  prophecy,  obtained 
the  name  of  Samnitae,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 
Tacitus  says  the  Germans  were  much  addicted  to  divi- 
natioif  by  omens  and  lots.  A singular  account  is  given 
of  the  Cimbrian  women  by  Strabo,  in  his  seventh  book. 
44  The  women  who  follow  the  Cirnbri  to  war,  are  accom- 
panied by  grey- haired  prophetesses,  in  white  vestments, 
with  canvass  mantles  fastened  by  clasps,  a brazen  girdle, 
* and  naked  feet.  These  go  with  drawn  swords  through 
the  camp,  and  striking  down  the  prisoners  they  meet, 
drag  them  to  a brazen  kettle.  This  has  a kind  of  stage 
above  it,  on  which  the  priestess  ascending,  cuts  the 
throat  of  the  victim  ; and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  flows  into  the  vessel,  she  judges*  of  future 
events.  Others  tear  open  the  bodies  of  the  captives 
thus  butchered,  and,  from  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails, presage  victory  to  their  own  party.” 

They  hail  numerous  divinities,  of  whom  Hertha,  or 
the  Earth,  w as  a general  object  of  worship  umong  the 
Celts  and  .Scythians.  As  a specimen  of  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  priests, 
ill  treating  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  ft  passage  is 
quoted  from  Tacitus,  by  Bruckcr,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  (Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ.  c.  40.) 

14  The  licudigni,  Avionea,  Angli,  Eudoses,  Suar- 
dones,  and  Nithuones,  unite  in  the  worship  of  Hertha, 
or  Mother  Earth,  and  suppose  her  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  visit  the  different  nations.  In  an 
island  of  the  ocean  stands  a sacred  and  unviolated 


grove,  in  which  is  a consecrated  chariot,  covered  with  Greece, 
a veil,  which  the  priest  alone  is  permitted  to  touch.  ^ 

He  perceives  when  the  goddess  enters  this  secret  re- 
cess, and  with  profound  veneration  attends  the  vehicle, 
which  is  drawn  by  yoked  cows.  At  this  season,  all  is 
joy,  and  every  place  which  the  goddess  deigns  to  visit 
is  a scene  of  festivity.  No  wars  are  undertaken  ; arms 
are  untouched  ; and  every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside. 

Peace  and  rejiose  are  then  only  known,  then  only 
loved;  till,  ut  length,  the  same  priest  re-conducts  the 
goddess,  satisfied  with  mortal  intercourse,  to  her 
temple.  The  chariot,  with  its  covering,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  it,  the  goddess  herself,  there  undergo  ablution 
in  a secret  lake.  This  office  is  performed  by  slaves, 
whom  the  lake  instantly  swallows  up.  Hence  pro- 
ceeds a mysterious  horror,  and  a holy  ignorance  of 
what  that  can  be,  which  is  beheld  only  by  those  who 
are  about  to  perish.” 

The  Celts  believed  in  one  supreme  deity,  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  world,  and  the  source  of  all 
other  ruling  powers.  They  named  him  Odin,  the 
father  of  all ; by  this  power  they  supposed  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  to  have  been  produced  from  the  deep 
and  chaotic  mass.  They  ascribed  immortality  to  the 
human  soul,  and  conceived  it  to  be  of  a divine  original. 

This  sentiment  was  diligently  propagated  among  them, 
in  order  to  inspire  courage,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  highly  calculated  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  Tlieir  most  generally  received  fables  counte- 
nanced and  gave  circulation  to  this  doctrine  ; a per- 
fect contempt  of  death  was  the  consequence.  Hence 
Valerius  Maximus  (peaks  of  a people  of  Thrace,  who 
were  accustomed  to  shed  tears  at  a birth,  and  testify 
pleasure  at  a funeral,  believing  the  end  of  life  to  be 
better  than  the  beginning.  To  those  who  died  in 


better  than  the  beginning.  To  those  who  died  in 
battle,  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Odin  were  supposed 
to  be  opened  immediately.  They  were  to  live  in  his 
hall  in  the  utmost  stale  of  enjoyment.  The  good,  who 
at  length  died  by  sickness,  were  to  pass  through  a 
stage  of  jrurificatinn,  and  then  live  for  ever  in  Girule, 
a glorious  and  happy  dwelling ; but  the  perpetrators 
of  enormous  crimes  were  to  be  sent  to  Hela,  remain 
in  a state  of  punishment  till,  what  they  termed  “ the 
twilight  of  the  gods  meaning  by  the  phrase,  the 
general  restitution  of  all  things,  when  a new  *ra  of 
existence  was  to  commence  oner  the  burning  of  the 
world. 

The  information  of  the  ancient  Celts  on  astronomi- 
cal and  other  scicntiAc  subjects,  must  have  been  very 
circumscribed  ; and  the  sum  of  their  moral  doctrine 
was  to  worship  the  gods,  to  do  good,  and  to  exercise 
fortitude. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Celtic  mythology  was  of  an 
oriental  origin,  being  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
migrations  of  the  Scythians  at  an  early  period. 

Few.  and  these  generally  uninteresting,  particulars 
have  descended  to  us  respecting  the  philosophy  of  other 
barbaric  nations,  ns  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  and  the 
Scythians,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Scythians. 
Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  latter  led  a wander- 
ing life,  and  seem  to  have  had  few  ideas  beyond  an 
admission  of  a Supreme  divinity  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  first  most  notorious  name  amongst 
them  was  Abaris,  who  lived  at  about  the  time  of  the 
third  Olympiad,  and  whose  skill  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  imposing  upon  the  vulgar  by  magical 
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After  him  arose  Ana- 
, Scythian  prince,  who  is  cele- 
traveller  in  search  of  wisdom, 
to  implant  in  the  minds  of  his 
with  little  o#  no  success.  At 
impany  with  Toxaris  to  Solon's 
an  attendant  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  at  the  door,  and  wished  to  be  received  as  his 
guest  and  friend.  Solon  sent  for  answer,  “ that  friend- 
ships are  best  formed  at  home.”  Anacharsis  replied, 

#f  then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  me  liis  friend, 
and  receive  me  into  his  house.”  This  apt  retort  pro- 
duced his  admission,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a last- 
ing friendship.  This  eminent  Scythian  acquired  at 
Athens  a distinction  never  before  conferred  on  a barba- 
rian, that  of  citizenship. 

When,  upon  one  occasion,  an  Athenian  reproached 
him  with  being  a Scythian,  he  remarked, <f  My  country 
is  indeed  a disgrace  to  me,  but  vou  are  a disgrace  to 
your  country.'  Having  been  asked,  how  a person  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  might  be  taught  sobriety. 4i  by 
placing  before  him,”  said  he,  " adrunken  man.”  “ The 
vine,”  he  observed,  **  bears  three  kinds  of  fruit : the 
first,  pleasure  j the  second,  intoxication  } the  third, 
remorse.”  He  was  celebrated  for  a noble  and  manly 
mode  of  speaking,  which,  from  his  time,  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Scythian  eloquence.  His  death  is  intro- 
duced by  Herodotus  in  the  following  manner.  In  his 
passage  over  the  Hellespont,  he  touched  at  Cyxicus, 
at  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating  a 
solemn  and  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  j upon  which,  he  vowed,  that  in  case  of  his  re- 
turning safe  and  without  injury  to  his  country,  he  would 
institute  the  same  rites  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Cy- 
stous, and  the  same  solemnities  observed  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  in  honour  of  this  deity.  When,  there- 
fore, he  arrived  in  Scythia,  in  the  district  of  Hylsea, 
near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  a place  fnli  of  trees,  he 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself,  having  a number  of  small  statues  fastened 
about  him,  with  a cymbal  in  his  hand.  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  observed  by  a native,  who  communicated 
intelligence  of  his  proceedings  to  Saulius,  the  king  of 
Scythia,  who  went  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  killed 
him  with  an  arrow.  This  Saulius  is  said  to  have  been 
his  own  brother.*  He  deeply  lamented  with  his  dying 
breath,  that  his  countrymen  would  not  suffer  a wiser 
man  than  themselves  to  live  among  them. 

Similar  views  and  feelings  with  those  which  had  in- 
spired Anacharsis  influenced  Toraris,  another  of  the 
Scythian  luminaries,  who  resided  at  Athens,  and 
fanned  un  intimate  acquaintance  with  Solon  and  other 
eminent  philosophers.  During  several  years  he  prac- 
tised medicine  in  that  city  with  great  success,  and  ex- 
pired there  universally  lamented.  A sepulchral  monu- 
ment and  statue,  to  which  superstition  attributed  a 
healing  virtue,  were  erected  to  his  memory. 

But  Scythia  boasted  chiefly  of  her  Zamolxis,  who  is 
represented  as  teaching  the  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  transmigration  to  the  Celtic  Druids,  and  to  Pytha- 
goras : the  latter,  however,  may  be  justly  questioned  j 
and  Herodotus  says,  that  he  flourished  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  Pythagoras.  Zamolxis  was  a Thracian, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Scythian  wisdom. 


• Herod.  Mel. 


Hi*  name  was  enrolled  among  the  divinities,  and  the  Greece, 
notion  was  generally  circulated,  that  they  should,  at 
death,  go  to  chvcll  with  him  in  the  invisible  world. 

On  certain  festival#  they  chore  several  persons,  fry  lot, 
who  were  sent  as  messengers  to  Zamolxls,  and  who 
were  put  to  death  for  this  purpose  by  throwing  them 
up  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  as  they  fell  upon 
the  points  of  their  Spears.  Profound,  however,  as  was 
the  superstition  which  this  and  other  revolting  prac- 
tices indicated,  and  slow  as  these  uncultivated  nations 
were  to  admit  even  the  feeblest  glimmerings  of  real 
wisdom  into  their  dark  recedes  we  cannot  but  unite 
in  the  congratulatory  Uuiguugc  of  Ailian,  “ No  Indian, 

Celt,  or  Egyptian,  ever  questioned  whether  there  w ere 
gods,  or  whether  they  concerned  themselves  in  human 
affairs.”  (/Elian.  Var.  Hist.  T~  ii.  c.  31 .) 

Leaving  the  dreary  wilderness  of  barbaric  philosophy , < iitrks. 
we  now  turn  t»  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  Grecian 
science ; where,  after  passing  over  the  mythological 
and  fabulous  period,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Pro- 
metheus, Linns,  Orjihe Mr,  jUn'tf®,  Lumolpus,  Hesiod,  and 
Homer , to  whom  we  have  before  alluded  jn  our  general 
view  of  the  early  Greek  poetry  (Dir.fii.  p.  191,  &c.) 

We  hav  e also  had  occiuioo  to  record  the  principal  facts 
respecting  Solan  and  others,  who,  in  Greece,  founded 
the  science  of  legislation  upon  the  basis  of  moral 
wisdom,  and  thus  evidently  advanced  the  interests  of 
genuine  philosophy.  Next  to  these  may  be  ranked 
those  eminent  sages  who  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  of  whom  Solon  , 
already  mentioned,  was  one,  aod  Thales  another , 
whose  biography  we  shall  presently  give,  with  some 
detail,  as  having  been  the  founder  of  a sect,  and  the 
father,  in  some  sense,  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  rest 
were  Chilo,  Pittacus,  litas,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander 

C hilo  was,  according  to  Laertius,  an  aped  man,  lit  Qulo. 
the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  and  expired  through  excess 
of  joy,  upon  his  son’s  returning  victorious  from  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  one  of  the  Lacedicmonian 
£phori,  and  acted  with  such  extraordinary  and  rigid 
integrity,  that  he  declared  he  remembered  nothing 
that  gave  him  regret  in  his  public  conduct,  excepting 
that  he  once  screened  a friend  from  merited  punish- 
ment. The  following  are  his  chief  maxim*  : 

Three  things  are  difficult : to  keep  a secret,  to  hear 
an  injury  puticntly,  and  to  spend  leisure  well. 

Visit  your  friend  in  misfortune,  rather  than  in  pros- 
perity. 

Never  ridicule  the  unfortunate. 

Think  before  you  speak. 

Do  not  desire  impossibilities. 

Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchstone,  and  men  by  gold. 

Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  shameful  gain ; for  by 
the  one,  a man  is  a sufferer  but  once  > by  the  other, 
always. 

In  conversation,  make  use  of  no  violent  motion  of 
the  hands. 

In  walking,  do  not  appear  to  he  always  upon  busi- 
ness of  life  and  death  ; for  rapid  movements  indicate  a 
kind  of  frenzy. 

If  you  ore  great,  be  condescending ; for  it  is  better 
to  bj  loved  than  to  be  feared. 

Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead. 

Reverence  the  aged. 

Know  thyself. 

PiTTActrs  was  bom  at  Mytelenc,  in  Lesbos,  in  the  Pittacus, 
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History,  thirty-second  Olympiad,  and  lmd  the  command  of  a 
fleet  in  a war  with  the  Athenians  j and  having  over- 
come the  Athenian  commander  Phryno,  in  single  com- 
bat, by  the  stratagem  of  throwing  a net  over  his 
antagonist,  he  acquired  a very  high  reputation  among 
his  countrymen,  and  was  elevated  to  the  supreme 
power.  His  moderation  was,  in  all  things,  exemplary. 
He  was  offered  as  much  of  the  recovered  territory  as 
lie  chose,  but  he  only  took  what  he  could  measure  by 
a single  cast  of  the  javelin,  and  of  this,  declaring  that 
half  was  better  than  the  whole,  he  dedicated  half  to 
Apollo.  He,  at  length,  retired  into  private  life,  and 
left  these  maxims  to  posterity  : 

The  first  office  of  prudence  is  to  foresee  threatening 
misfortunes,  and  prevent  them. 
w Power  discovers  the  man. 

Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before  they  are  exe- 
cuted ; lest,  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you  be 
exposed  to  the  double  mortification  of  disappointment 
and  ridicule. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 

I)o  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would 
take  ill  from  him. 

Be  watchful  for  opportunities. 

B‘*s-  Bias  was  a native  of  Priene,  in  Ionia,  arid  re- 

markable for  his  generosity.  Some  female  captives 
from  Messene  having  been  brought  to  Priene,  he  not 
only  rescued  them,  but  educated  them  as  his  own 
daughters,  ami  then  returned  them  to  their  parents, 
with  u dowry.  During  an  invasion,  his  friends  re- 
monstrated with  him,  for  not  endeavouring  to  secure 
his  most  valuable  effects  as  others  did  ; " I carry'," 
said  he,  “ all  my  treasures  with  me,”  referring  to 
the  superiority  of  a well-stored  mind  to  the  amplest 
fortune.  His  maxims  arc — 

It  is  a proof  of  a weak  and  disordered  mind  to  de- 
sire impossibilities. 

The  greatest  infelicity  is,  not  to  be  able  to  endure 
misfortunes  patiently. 

Great  minds  alone  can  support  a sudden  reverse  of 
fortune. 

The  most  pleasant  state  is  to  be  always  gaining. 


Be  not  unmindful  of  the  miseries  of  others.  Greece. 

If  you  are  handsome,  do  handsome  things : if  de- 
formed,  supply  the  defects  of  nature  by  your  virtues. 

Be  slow  in  undertaking,  but  resolute  in  executing. 

Praise  not  a worthless  man  for  the  sukc  of  liis 
wealth. 

Whatever  good  you  do,  ascribe  it  to  the  gocls. 

Lay  in  wisdom  ns  the  store  for  your  journey  from 
youth  to  old  age,  for  it  is  the  most  certain  posses- 
sion. 

Many  men  ore  dishonest ; therefore  love  your  friend 
with  caution,  for  he  may  hereafter  become  your 
enemy. 

Cf.EOBcri.rs,  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  surpassed  all  bis  Cleobolos. 
contemporaries  in  corporeal  strength  and  beauty,  and 
was  also  highly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  unravelling 
enigmas. 

Be  kind,  said  he,  to  your  friends,  that  they  may 
continue  such  ; and  to  your  enemies,  that  they  may 
become  your  friends. 

Happy  is  the  family  where  the  master  is  more  loved 
than  feared. 

When  you  go  abroad,  consider  what  you  have  to 
do  ; when  you  return  home,  what  you  have  done. 

Marry  among  your  equals,  that  you  may  not  be- 
come a slave  to  your  wife's  relations. 

Be  more  desirous  to  hear  than  to  speak. 

Avoid  excess. 

Pebuxdeb,  of  Corinth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  periaader. 
eighty,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
offended  his  countrymen  by  the  rigour  of  his  discipline, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  by  changing  the 
form  of  government  from  an  aristocracy  to  a monarchy. 

He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  wise  men,  and  framed 
very  useful  and  important  institutions.  He  was,  more- 
over, skilful  as  a poet.  HU  moral  doctrines  are — 

Let  the  prince, who  would  reign  securely, trust  rather 
to  the  uffectiouof  his  subjects,  than  to  the  force  of  arms. 

Pleasure  is  precarious,  but  virtue  is  immortal. 

Conceal  your  misfortunes. 

Study  to  be  worthy  of  your  parents. 

There  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot  accomplish. 


; 


* 

* 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

OF  GREECE. 


History.  W*  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  of 
the  three  great  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
The  interest  which  is  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  that  extraordinary  nation,  by  their  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  overwhelming  force  which  had  been  pour- 
ed against  them  by  Persia,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
is  well  sustained  by  Thucydides  in  the  narrative  which 
he  has  left  us,  of  the  domestic  wurs  among  the  differ- 
ent stales  which  arose,  after  the  cessation  of  all  dan- 
ger from  without ; but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian contest,  the  amusement  as  well  as  the 
instruction  to  he  derived  from  Grecian  history  rapidly 
diminishes.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  that  the  proper  point  of  view  in  which  we  ought 
to  consider  that  obstinate  and  protracted  war,  is  in 
Stale  of  the  light  of  a civil  contention.  It  was  not  the  ombi- 
prirtie*  io  t|on  Gf  Athens  disputing  with  the  pride  of  Sparta,  for 
Greece.  political  ascendency ; hut  it  was  the  turbulence  of  the 
many  arrayed  against  the  prescription  of  the  few,  it 
was  a question  between  the  democratical  party  in  the 
several  states,  which  composed  the  Grecian  eonfede- 
deration,  and  that  of  the  oligarchical ; and  it  is  in  this 
circumstance,  that  we  must  trace  the  cause  of  that 
deep  interest  which  every  rentier  is  made  to  feel  in 
the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  which  is  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and  so  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  commonly  excited  by  the 
ordinary  details  of  war  and  conquest.  Mankind  hove 
few  sympathies  to  spare,  except  where  they  are  per- 
sonally concerned  in  the  occasion,  for  mere  umbition 
and  lust  of  power,  whether  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
nations  or  in  that  of  individuals ; and  unless  our  interest 
on  one  side  or  the  other  can  be  excited  in  the  cause, 
for  which  the  respective  parties  contend,  and  our  moral 
feelings  and  attachments  be  put  into  motion,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  strong  and  permanent  hold  can  be 
gained  upon  the  imagination,  merely  by  eloquence  of 
description. 

The  truth  of  this  is  strongly  felt,  when  we  close 
Thucydides,  and  take  up  the  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Grecian  affairs,  which  has  been  left  us  by  his  ac- 
Xcnophon  complished  successor.  If  ever  there  existed  an  indivi- 
lM*n«lUrir  _ whom  natural  talent  and  actual  circumstances 
thiThirto-  of  every  kind,  would  have  pointed  out  for  the  office  of 
n«n  of  this  historian  of  the  transactions  which  happened  during 
period.  the  agC  in  which  he  himself  lived,  it  was  surely  Xeno- 
phon' Distinguished,  perhaps,  even  above  the  very 
VOL.  ix. 


greatest  of  the  captains  whose  exploits  he  has  re-  Greece, 
corded  in  genius  or  war;  having  access  to  means  of  V— — 
information,  which  no  individual  besides  himself 
could  probably  have  commanded ; with  a taste,  the 
most  refined,  and  an  understanding  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  not  merely  by  an  experience  of  mankind 
and  of  public  affairs,  such  os  falls  to  the  lot  of  few; 
but  also  by  the  instruction  of  the  father  of  all  that 
is  sound  and  elevating  in  philosophy,  we  mny  safely 
take  for  granted,  that  he  has  imparted  to  the  history 
which  he  has  left  us  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  all  the  in- 
terest and  value,  of  which  the  facts  that  he  had  to  record 
were  properly  susceptible.  And  yet  while  the  work 
of  Thucydides  is  known  almost  by  heart  by  every 
scholar,  und  quoted  by  every  writer  as  the  great  re- 
pository of  political  wisdom  and  historical  illustration, 
the  work  of  Xenophon,  which  us  a piece  of  composi- 
tion is  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Attic  taste, 
which  has  been  spared  by  the  destructive  hand  ot 
time,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader,  and 
not  always  read  even  by  those  who  feel  ashamed  to 
confess  their  ignorance  of  Livy  or  Herodotus. 

The  fact  is,  after  the  submission  of  Athens  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  that  which  follows  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  until  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian 
power,  when  a new  state  of  things  begins  to  arise,  is 
like  that  part  of  u drama  which  is  protracted  after 
the  catastrophe.  Sonic  curiosity  is  perhaps  felt  to 
know  what  afterwards  became  of  the  several  cities 
and  states;  just  as  in  a novel,  we  linger  to  be  told 
the  final  destiny  of  the  persons  of  the  story  ; but  our 
curiosity  is  merelv  adventitious — it  is  unconnected 
with  any  hopes  or  fears — it  is  a mere  desire  to  know, 
without  regard  to  any  wish  that  we  seek  to  gratify. 

On  this  account,  we  may  the  less  repent  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  events  that  inter- 
vened between  the  full  of  the  Athenian  power,  and 
the  rise  of  that  of  Thebes  under  Epaminondas,  is,  in 
many  respects,  imperfect.  The  principal  events  them- 
selves arc  indirectly  known  to  us  by  means  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Diodorus ; but  the  render  is  often  puzzled 
in  what  way  they  ought  to  be  interpreted.  Wars 
arise  ; jealousies  and  Heart-burnings  are  manifested  ; 
alliances  are  broken  .and  concluded  ; but  what  that 
particular  state  of  things  moy  have  been  in  the  several 
states,  from  which  they  originated,  or  by  whut  ac- 
cidents that  constant  revolution  of  parties  is  brought 
4 © 
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Hiauirt.  about,  which  is  for  ever  happening  at  Corinth,  at 
Argos,  at  Thebes,  and,  to  a certain  point,  even  at  Sparta 
itself,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  only  to  con- 
jecture. From  these  circumstances  the  narrative  is 
broken,  as  it  were,  into  pieces,  without  any  due  being 
left  to  us  by  which  to  connect  the  events  with  each 
other.  How  detrimental  this  necessarily  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  story  needs  not  be  pointed  out  ; anu 
what  is  perhaps  no  leas  important,  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  this  part  of  Grecian  history  , is  di- 
minished in  a still  greater  degree.  When  every  thing 
appears  accidental  and  capricious,  and  to  be  the  re- 
sult Simply  of  a disorganized  state  of  politics  and  par- 
lies,  it  is  difficult  to  reason  either  to  or  from  any 
general  principle ; the  only  moral  which  a philosophi- 
cal reader  is  ahle  to  deduce,  is  a strong  feeling  of  the 
discomfort  and  insecurity  which  belong  to  all  forms 
of  government,  be  they  of  what  denomination  they 
may,  the  principles  of  which  are  not  laid  upon  the 
foundation  of  hereditary  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  wc  propose  to  pass  over  with 


rapidity  that  period,  which  ensued  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Theban  power.  The  only  prominent 
incident  in  this  part  of  Grecian  history,  was  the 
expedition  of  the  Greeks  under  Cyrus,  in  the  rebellion 
of  that  prince  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  This 
event  may  be  considered,  as  having  ultimately  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  Grecians  to  the  internal  weakness  of 
that  huge  and  ill-cemented  empire.  The  details  of 
the  expedition  also,  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  Xenophon,  at  once  the  historian  and  the 
leader  of  that  unfortunate  but  marvellous  atchicvc- 
ment,  throw  no  ineunsidcrablc  light  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times,  both  in  the  east  and 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  This  interesting  and 
celebrated  event,  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous episode  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  chapter;  and  it  (nils  with  propriety 
under  the  head  of  Xenophon,  whose  life  will  thus  fur- 
nish the  material  for  an  important  article  of  biography. 


XENOPHON. 


Biography- 


Account  of 
his  youth  by 
Diogvoes 
Ucrt. 


Hi*  intro- 
duction to 
Socrates. 


Or  the  origin  and  early  years  of  Xenophon,  the 
Athenian,  our  information  is  extremely  scanty : the 
political  partv  to  which  lie  was  attached,  the  interest 
which  Socrates  took  in  the  formation  of  his  principles, 
the  high  connections  which  he  formed  wherever  his 
fortune  cast  him.  and  the  resources  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  commanded,  all  conduce  to  establish 
the  probability  that  he  was  well  bora  and  well  edu- 
cated i but  history  affords  us  no  positive  intelligence, 
further  than  the  name  of  ids  father,  Gryllus,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Archinn  division  of  the  tgeid 
ward.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  tlie  subject  of 
much  ingenious  discussion  i and  the  result  of  the 
accurate  investigation  of  Mitford,  which  determines 
the  commencement  of  his  military  career  to  have  been 
about  ids  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year,  and 
which,  consequently,  would  place  his  birth  about 
a c.  447,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  state- 
ment of  Diogenes  Laertius  that  he  became  of  age 
iituiM  ol.  94.  4.  n.  c.  400,  and  subsequently  joined 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  The  lust-mentioned  author 
insinuates,  that  Xenophon  in  his  youth  was  notex- 
empt  from  the  vices  of  his  age  and  country  ; and  it  is 
probable,  that  before  he  became  acquainted  with  So- 
crates he  had  not  given  much  attention  to  the  duties 
of  morality.—"  He  was,"  said  Diogenes.  " well  man- 
nered, and  finely  formed  to  a miracle,  and  to  these 
advantages  were  added  extraordinary  vigour  of  body 
and  hardihood  of  constitution.  His  introduction  to 
the  great  philosopher  to  whom  he  became  so  deeply 
indebted,  and  so  affectionately  attached,  was  highly 
characteristic  of  the  abrupt,  yet  winning,  maimer  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  the  ingenuous  docility  of  the  pu- 
Oil  ••  It  is  said  that  Socrates,  meeting  him  in  a nar- 
row gateway,  extended  his  walking-stick  across  it,  so 
as  to  hinder  his  passage,  inquiring  how  a man  could 
acquire  the  means  of  profit  > amt  upon  receiving  a 


suitable  reply,  he  inquired  further,  how  men  could  Xenophon, 
attain  to  virtue  and  honour  ? Xenophon  being  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer,  the  philosopher  added,  **  Follow 
me  then,  and  learn.’'  And  from  that  time  he  became 
a hearer  of  Socrates,  and  was  the  first  who  took  notes 
from  his  lectures,  which  he  afterwards  published, 
with  the  title  of  memoirs.  Memorabilia. — (Diogenes 
Laertius.)  This  connection,  however  favourable  to 
his  future  happiness,  and  to  his  fame,  did  not  conduce, 
at  the  moment,  to  render  his  situation  at  Athens  more 
comfortable.  It  appears  probuble  that  he  was,  from 
his  birth  and  family,  attached  to  the  nristocratical 
party,  which  suffered  at  that  |K?riod  all  the  exactions 
and  mortifications  which  the  low  tyranny  of  the  mob, 
exulting  in  successful  sedition,  could  inflict ; and  it 
had  for  some  time  been  more  than  suspected,  that  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  were  trained  in  notions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  an  unbridled  demo- 
cracy— a suspicion  which,  more  than  the  alleged 
accusation  of  impiety,  or  the  virulence  of  the  rival 
sophists,  contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  that 
philosopher,  by  the  jealous  temper  of  the  sovereign 
|>eoplc.  About  a year  before  this  judgment,  which 
cast  bo  indelible  a stain  upon  the  Athenian  character, 
an  event  occurred  which  gave  a new  turn  to  the  pros- 
pects of  Xenophon,  and  deprived  his  country  of  his 
services  and  of  bis  example.  Cyrus  the  younger,  Cyrus  im- 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Darius,  had  been  left  prisoned  hy 
commander- in-chief  of  a district  of  vast  extent  and  Artumw. 
richness,  was,  soon  afterwards,  ut  the  suggestion  of 
the  perfidious  satrap  Tissapherncs,  seized  by  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerxes,  the  new  king,  and  condemned  to 
death  ; but,  at  the  intercession  of  Pan,  satis,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  partial  to  her 
younger  son,  he  was  liberated,  and  restored  to  his  U released, 
command.  Indignant,  however,  at  the  insult,  and 
made  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  a younger  brother's 
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Biomphv.  state,  under  Eastern  despotism,  he  became  guilty  of 
that  crime  of  which  he  had  been,  perhaps  unjustly, 
and  medi-  accused,  and  entertained  a design  against  the  throne 
rtrurtitm^of  ^ king,  uni^cr  the  too- well  founded  irn- 

hb  brother.  l*r«?»f4ion  that  both  could  not  continue  in  safety. 

With  this  view  the  Persian  prince  luid  himself  out 
to  win  popularity,  by  a splendid  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality ; and  he  laboured  to  strengthen  his  forces,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  without  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  royal  court ; seeking,  under  pretext 
of  differences  with  the  neighbouring  satraps,  to  en- 
Tbe  menus  gage  in  his  service  a formidable  body  of  (irecian 
he  employs  heavy-armed  mercenaries,  of  which  lie  had  taken  care 
hUde«qt<  *°  exhibit  a specimen  at  Susa,  when  he  travelled 
' thither  shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius,  and  had 

carefully  observed  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  by  their  formidable  appearance. 
Proxenu*  Among  those  whom  he  now  entertained,  Proxenus, 
a Theban  of  rank,  pupil  of  the  Leontiue  Gorgias,  who 
brought  him  a reinforcement  of  one  thousand  live 
hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  tar- 
gctccrs,  or  light  infantry,  was  received  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  treated  as  his  personal  friend  ; he  being 
inrim  Xe-  intimately  connected  with  Xenophon  wrote  to  him  at 
Utin  Cyrus  ^^eni>  inviting  him  to  share  the  prince's  favour,  and 
C|»n  Applies  to  j°*n  the  projected  expedition  as  a volunteer.  Xeno- 
t<>  Socrates,  phon  shewed  the  letter  to  Socrates,  and  desired  him 
to  be  his  counsellor  on  the  occasion.  The  conjunc- 
ture was  important : Cyrus  was  the  ally  of  Locethe- 
mon,  and,  consequently,  ill  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
times,  considered  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  although 
nothing  hud  passed  to  prove  that  he  had  any  designs 
inimical  to  the  republic  ; to  follow  his  fortunes  would, 
therefore,  be  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Laconism,  an 
offence  at  this  time  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
crime  of  being  an  aristocrat,  and  likely  to  be  punished 
by  a sentence  amounting  to  banishment  for  life. 

The  philosopher,  who  probably  saw  in  his  youthful 
friend  talents  and  energies  for  the  exercise  of  which 
his  situation  in  his  own  country  afforded  him  little 
opportunity,  and  who  could  not  but  feel  the  question- 
able nature  of  the  proposed  adventure,  declined  giving 
judgment  himself,  but  recommended  a reference  to 
and  finally  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Xenophon,  in  com- 
consult*  tl»e  p|jance  with  this  suggestion,  undertook  a journey  to 
oracle.  that  ©slebrated  temple,  and  it  is  likely  secured  the 
favour  of  the  Pythia  by  well-timed  liberality ; but 
instead  of  inquiring  whether  or  not  he  should  accept 
the  invitation  to  Sardis,  he  merely  put  the  question 
under  what  auspices,  and  with  what  sacrifices,  he 
should  prepare  for  the  expedition  ? to  which  a di- 
rect and  favourable  answer  having  been  returned,  he 
informed  Socrate-s  of  the  result,  who,  after  mildly 
reprimanding  him  for  his  departure  from  the  advice 
which  he  had  solicited,  bid  him  set  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  God.  (Diogenes  Laertius.) 

As  Xenophon  must  have  passed  his  eighteenth  year, 
sometime  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  it  is  likely  that  he  would,  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  have  seen  some  service, 
although  the  part  which  he  took  in  it  is  no  w'here  re- 
corded ; but  many  circumstances  concur  in  rendering 
it  probable  that  he  served  with  other  Athenians  of 
rank  in  the  cavalry,  and  employed  himself  in  acquiring 
information  on  military  subjects  5 for  lie  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  received  at  the  court  of  Sardis  like 
a raw'  recruit,  and  his  establishment  there,  ns  we 


afterwards  incidentally  learn,  was  peculiarly  eques-  Xeooplwo. 

trian . 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  prince  had  engaged  Xenoplum 
a Grecian  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  heavy-  J0*0*  Cyni*. 
armed  troops,  and  two  thousand  light  infantry,  prin- 
cipally under  the  direction  of  Clcarchus,  a Lacede- 
monian exile,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence. 


and  to  whom  he  hail  entrusted  a sum  of  ten  thousand 


daries,  (nearly  J&8,000.)  for  the  pur]«ose  of  clandestine- 
ly raising  troops  among  the  Hcllcspontine  Thracians.  Cyrus’s  g«- 
He  had  also  employed,  in  a similar  service,  Aristippus,  nerds, 
a Thessalian,  who  foul  been  driven  from  bis  home  by 
one  of  those  violent  factions  so  common  in  Grecian 


states,  and  had  availed  himself  of  the  as>lum  and 
ready  aid  which  Cyrus  afforded  to  all  warlike  fugi- 
tives, to  reinstate  himself  and  his  party  by  force  of 
arms.  Proxenus,  the  lheotian,  to  whom  Xenophon 
owed  his  introduction,  had  been  engaged  to  raise  an 
army  under  pretext  of  chastising  the  Peisirimus  for 
some  inroads  upon  the  government  of  the  prince ; 
w hile  -Sopluenetus  of  Stympludu*,  w ith  two  associates, 

(Socrates  of  Aclura,  and  Plosion  of  Mcgura)  was  di- 
rected to  enlist  all  the  soldiers  he  could  meet  with, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  dispute 
with  Tissaphcrnes  respecting  the  Milesian  territory. 

At  length,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  prepared  for  He  eom- 
his  great  undertaking,  Cyrus  ordered  Clcarchus  im-  m*aee» 
mediately  to  join  with  all  his  force,  and  Aristippus  to  warlike 
make  terms  with  his  citixens,  and  to  send  him  the  °Pcr*t,o:,>* 
troops  he  had  collected  under  the  command  of  his 
countryman  Menon.  He  olso  sent  to  Xenius,  the 
Arcadian,  who  had  before  accompanied  him  to  Susa, 
and  who  afterwards  commanded  the  foreign  forces  in 
his  garrisons,  to  bring  him  all  who  could  safely  be 
spared  from  that  service.  He  recalled  the  generals 
who  were  conducting  the  siege  of  Miletus,  and  com- 
manded the  Milesian  exiles  to  join  him  in  the  pre- 
tended expedition  against  the  Peisidians  ; other  (ire- 
cian reinforcements  received  a route  to  meet  him  on 


the  mad  ; and  bis  whole  disposable  Persian  army 
accompanied  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  hoped  to 
have  so  deceived  the  king,  wfith  respect  to  the  object 
of  his  march,  as  to  have  taken  him  quite  unprepared, 
and  to  have  overcome  him  almost  without  a battle  ; 
but  the  wily  Tissaphemes,  exasperated  by  former 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  recent  aggression,  perceived  at 
onee  the  disproportion  between  the  means  provided  and 
the  object  professed  ; and  taking  five  hundred  cavalry 
as  his  body  guard,  set  off,  with  the  utmost  speed  he 
could  use,  to  Susa,  and  thus  enabled  the  king  to  make 
preparations  for  repelling  the  approaching  invasion. 

The  army  set  out  from  Sardis  in  the  month  of 
April  401.  n.  c.  with  all  the  pomp,  and  much  of  the 
luxury  of  a Persian  camp,  only  it  was  ill  provided 
with  money,  Cyrus  having  probably  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  enrolling  so  greut  a force,  and  depending, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  times,  upon  the  volun- 
tary or  forced  contributions  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  upon  the  hopes  of  speedy 
success  and  immense  booty. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  a march,  which  Xenophon  relates  without 
taking  any  occasion  to  make  mention  of  himself,  but 
with  an  attention  to  the  topography  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  various  districts  through  which  he  tra- 
velled, which  suggests  a conjecture,  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  A nabtuu  was  entertained  from  the  first, 
4 c 2 
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Biography,  and  might  possibly  have  been  proposed  to  him  by  his 
v'-' friend  and  adviser  Socrates  ; some  incidents,  howcv  er, 
must  not  be  omitted,  which  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  character  of  those  Grecian  mercenaries  on 
whom  the  fete  of  empires  now  began  to  depend,  jis 
well  as  upon  the  Resources  to  which  their  leaders  were 
driven  to  supply  those  deficiencies  of  pay,  which  the 
poverty  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Persians,  so  often  occasioned.  More  than  three 
Cyrus  in  months  pay  was  in  arrear,  when  Cyras  arrived  at  the 
dirtn-fttfor  plain  of  Caystrus,  where  he  halted  for  five  days,  hav- 
trciwurc,  jgfi  Sardis  little  more  than  seven  weeks  ; and  the 

soldiers,  says  Xenophon,  “ went  frequently  to  the 
door  of  his  lodging  to  demand  what  was  due  to  them. 
He  put  them  off  alleging  the  great  prospect*  before 
them  ; and  shewing  the  vexation  which  he  really  felt ; 
appealing  to  their  experience  that  it  was  not  his  habit 
to  fail  of  payment  when  he  hail  it  in  his  power.” 

U relieved  At  this  critical  period  he  received  a visit  from 
by  Epyiuuu  Epyaxa,  the  wife  of  Syennesis,  whom  Xenophon  calls 
the  king  of  the  Cilicians,  but  who  w as  nevertheless  a 
tributary  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  subject  to  the  im- 
perial sceptre  of  Artaxerxes.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported, that  this  lady  not  only  brought  the  prince  a 
large  supply  of  money,  but  granted  him  still  more 
costly  favours  ; and  he  was  enabled,  beside*  dis- 
charging the  demands  of  his  army,  to  gratify  the 
soldiers  with  a month's  pay  in  advance.  The  princess 
continued  some  days  with  the  army,  either  from  poli- 
tical or  other  motives,  and  at  her  request  Cyrus  re- 
viewed his  troops  at  Ty riorum,  which  Xenophon  dis- 
tinguishes as  “ an  inhabited  city,"  with  reference  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Persian  em- 
pire, of  “cities  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitant/' 
in  consequence  of  the  system  of  spoil  and  plunder,  by 
which  the  petty  wars  between  the  Satraps  were  con- 
ducted, and  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which  was  unable  to  protect  its  dependencies  or 
maintain  subordination  in  the  provinces. 

The  lady  appears  to  have  been  more  frightened  than 
pleased  with  the  display  of  Grecian  warfare;  but 
Cyrus  derived  additional  hopes  from  the  alarm  which 
the  brilliancy  of  their  armour,  the  exactness  of  their 
discipline,  and  the  vigour  of  their  charge,  produced 
among  the  natives  of  tne  east.  In  this  review,  Mcnon, 
at  the  head  of  his  Thessalians,  occupied  the  right 
wing,  and  Clearchus  the  left.  The  former  had  after- 
wards the  honour  of  reconducting  the  Cilicinn  princess 
with  an  escort  to  her  residence.  He  appears  to  have 
hern  in  high  favour  with  Cyrus,  though  Xenophon 
speaks  of  him  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation,  and 
relates  some  circumstances  much  to  his  disadvantage ; 
it  is  hinted  (by  Diogenes  Lucrtius),  that  he  had  some 
persoual  reason  to  dislike  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia, 
a negociaticn  ensued  between  Cyrus  and  Syennesis, 
in  consequence  of  which  another  large  subsidy  was 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  ; but  here  a new 
cause  of  discontent  arose,  which  speedily  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  mid  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  schemes 
of  Cyrus,  by  the  dissolution  of  his  ill -compacted  army. 
The  tol-  The  soldiers  hod  for  some  time  entertained  -suspi- 
dtars  rc-  cions,  that  the  real  design  of  the  prince  was  against 
»Wto  the  king,  and  they  now  declared,  that  as  they  were 
march,  but  no(  cn]jstc(i  for  that  service,  they  would  proceed  r 
are  prevail*  --  — ' 1 


further.  Clearchus  attempted  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  his  horses  beginning  the  march, 


were  stoned,  himself  narrowly  escaping  with  life.  Xenophon. 
Finding  subordination  at  an  end,  he  desisted  j and  v-— p-*/— 
having  called  a general  assembly  of  the  troops,  where  °®  **>' 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a .Spartan  general  in  ^archiM. 
tears  commanded  silence,  he  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  probably  more  laconic  und  less  skilful  than 
the  harangue*  put  into  hi*  mouth  by  Xenophon,  but 
which  had  the  effect  not  only  of  restoring  satisfaction 
and  obedienee  among  his  own  troops,  but  even  of  in- 
ducing more  than  two  thousand  men  who  had  hitherto 
served  under  Xenia*  and  Fusion,  to  transfer  their 
amis  mid  baggage  to  the  camp  of  Clearchus,  a strik- 
ing instance  of  the  want  of  military  discipline,  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles. 

By  these  and  other  arts  which  the  deficiency  of 
authority  compelled  him  to  adopt,  he  induced  the 
assembly  of  soldiers  to  send  a deputation  to  Cyrus  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  real  objects  of  the  expedition. 

The  prince,  who  was  suffering  the  most  extreme  un- 
easiness on  account  of  their  defection,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  announce  his  actual  intentions,  and  replied  to 
the  deputies  that  an  enemy  of  his.  (Abrocomas,, Satrap 
of  Syria,)  was  then  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates, 
distant  only  twelve  days*  march  from  Tarsus  ; and 
that  he  desired  to  proceed  against  him.  The  assembly 
were  not  so  deceived  by  this  feint,  but  that  the  de- 
sign against  the  king  was  still  suspected  ; but  in  the 
difficulty  of  returning  without  pay,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  leaders,  through  an  enemy’s  country,  and 
apprehensive  that  Cyrus  might  turn  his  arms  against 
them,  if  prevented  from  pursuing  hi*  original  plan, 
they  resolved  to  follow  him,  on  condition  of  receiving 
an  augmentation  of  one  third  to  their  pay.  And  thus 
this  alarming  sedition  was  effectually  quieted. 

All,  however,  were  not  satisfied  ; and  the  two  ge-  Xcni«*  *»<! 
nerals,  Xenias  and  Fasion,  mortified  by  the  secession  ie- 
of  their  troops,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  prince  iu  turm 
it,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  soon  after- 
ward* afforded,  by  their  arrival  and  stay  at  Myriandrus, 
a Phoenician  sea  port  of  some  commercial  importance, 
where  the  united  Lacedaemonian  and  Persian  fleets 
met  the  army,  to  take  their  passage  home  ; and 
Xenophon  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  tempted  to 
follow  their  example,  hut  was  withheld  from  it  by 
the  dictates  of  prudence  nud  honour.  Cyrus  was  the 
first  lo  announce  this  desertion  to  the  Greeks,  and  he 
availed  hhnself  of  the  circumstance  to  gain  popularity 
by  a display  of  magnanimity,  not  only  abstaining  from 
pursuit,  which,  with  his  swift  galleys  would  have 
been  certain  of  success,  but  assuring  the  soldiers, 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  deserters,  who  hud 
been  left  in  his  power  at  Tralles,  as  pledges  of  their 
fidelity,  should  be  restored  to  them  in  safety. 

No  further  difficulties  arose  tilt  they  reached  Thap- 
sacus,  a large  and  rich  city  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates ; w here,  having  halted  for  five  days, 

Cyrus  sent  for  the  Grecian  generals,  and  avowed  his  Cvni»  in 
design  of  marching  to  Babylon  against  the  great  king, 
desiring  them  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevail  on  ** 

the  soldiers  to  follow.  A general  assembly  being  enterprls* . 
called,  the  communication  so  long  secretly  expected 
w«s  made  ; the  soldiers,  as  usual,  shewed  reluctance, 
and  accused  their  officers  of  having  deceived  them, 
with  a view  of  extorting  a further  increase  of  pay  or 
gratification,  and  they  demanded  the  same  sum  w hich  Thryimir- 
hod  been  given  on  a former  occasion  to  tlie  Greek  ,nur» 
mercenaries,  who  attended  the  prince  on  his  visit  to 
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Bio*T»phf.  his  father,  and  who  were  exposed  to  no  hazards  of 
s— Hattie.  Cyrus  immediately  promised  a gratuity  of 
five  min®  of  silver  (about  £16.)  to  each  man,  on 
Uit  finally  their  arrival  at  Babylon,  and  undertook  to  continue 
their  monthly  pay  at  the  increased  rate  at  which  it 
then  stood  of  three  half  darics,  till  their  return  to 
Ionia.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  were  engaged 
by  this  offer  ; but  while  they  were  yet  deliberating 
upon  it,  the  artful  Menon  drew  his  men  aside,  and 
advised  them  to  take  that  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  prince  by  crossing  the  river  first, 
while  the  rest  were  hesitating.  This  being  done,  they 
immediately  received  the  thunks  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
promise  of  a liberal  reward,  and  Menon  himself  was 
arwl  cron*  honoured  w’ith  splendid  presents.  The  whole  army 
the  EupU-  soon  followed,  and  found  the  Euphrates  easily  ford' 
no**.  able  j an  event  which  the  flattery  of  the  Thapsacenes 
attributed  to  the  homage  of  the  river  paid  to  his 
future  king ; alleging  that  it  had  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  Abrocomas 
was  supposed  to  have  effectually  prevented  the  passage 
by  removing  all  the  vessels  upon  the  stream. 

Soon  after  this,  the  army  having  encamped  in  some 
deserted  works,  nearly  opposite  the  populous  town  of 
Canuonda,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  being  employed  in 
transporting  provisions  on  temporary  floats  made  of 
Distention  skins  from  the  market,  a violent  quarrel  arose  he- 
betwwthc  tween  a soldier  serving  under  Clearchus,  and  one  be- 
troopt,  longing  to  Menon's  division  ; and  the  former  general, 
deciding  that  Menon's  man  was  to  blame,  inflicted 
stripes  upon  him,  in  that  hasty  and  arbitrary  manner, 
which  the  deficiency  of  an  established  discipline  fre- 
quently occasioned.  The  comrades  of  the  culprit  so 
warmly  resented  this  interference,  that  when,  on  the 
same  day,  Clearchus  happened  to  pass  from  the  market 
through  their  quarters,  with  few  attendants,  one  of 
them,  who  was  employed  in  cleaving  wood,  flung  his 
hatchet  at  his  head,  and  was  supported  by  the  rest 
with  stones  and  similar  missiles.  Escaping  to  his  own 
camp,  he  called  to  arms ; and,  but  for  the  timely 
intervention  of  Proxenus,  would  have  led  his  Thracian 
horse  to  action;  during  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
Cyrus  opportunely  arrived,  and  rushing  with  his  suite 
checked  bv  *nto  roidstof  the  confusion,  cried  out,  **  Clearchus, 
the  inter- 7 and  Proxenus,  and  you  Greeks  who  are  present,  know 
position  of  not  what  you  are  doing ; if  you  fall  out  among  your- 
Cyrus.  selves,  1 shall  this  day  be  cut  off,  and  you  not  long  after; 

for  if  my  native  troops  see  any  thing  amiss  between  us, 
they  will  instantly  become  more  dangerous  than  the 
forces  of  the  king.  ' This  remonstrance  brought  Clear- 
chus to  himself,  and  all  parties  laid  down  their  arms. 
Trench  cry  This  storm  was  scarcely  appeased,  when  a new 

d*  a^ann  wa*  excited  by  the  treachery  of  Orontos,  a re- 

cc  lative  of  the  prince,  who  was  discovered  to  hold  a 
correspondence  with  the  king,  and  to  have  arranged 
a plan  for  deserting  with  a chosen  body  of  cavalry. 
Being  apprehended,  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
admitted  that  having  twice  before  been  pardoned, 
after  similar  offences,  he  could  never  hope  to  re- 
establish his  character  ; Cyrus,  unwilling  to  appear 
despotic,  asked  Clearchus  for  his  judgment,  having  ad- 
mitted him  as  first  in  rank  of  the  Grecian  army  to  his 
council  on  this  occasion  ; Clearchus,  without  hesita- 
and  a ■ h-  t'on*  declared  his  opinion  for  death,  and  all  present, 
e<l  v even  the  relatives  of  the  criminal,  assented  to  its  pro- 
priety. Cyrus  therefore  condemned  him  to  suffer,  he 
was  respectfully  led  out  j and  seen  no  more. 


The  time  for  action  now  approaching,  Cyrus  took  care  Xenophon, 
to  animate  his  Grecian  troops  by  renewed  and  splendid 
promises,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  numbers,  with  which  they  would  have  to  contend, 
encouragingthem  at  the  same  time  with  assurances  that 
they  would  find  the  Persian  soldiers  less  than  women. 

He  assigned  the  Greeks  a position  on  the  right  of  Cynu'ndi»- 
his  army.  Hanked  by  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  pwidunof 
Clearchus  to  command  their  right  wing,  and  Menon  arai3r' 
the  left.  And  here  for  the  first  time  Xenophon  makes 
mention  of  himself.  “ Cyrus  rode  along  at  a moderate 
distance  surveying  both  armies,  looking  now  at  the 
enemy,  now  at  his  friends.  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
seeing  him  from  the  Grecian  line,  riding  out  to  meet 
him,  inquired  if  he  had  any  commands  for  him.  He  Xenophon’s 
stopping  his  horse  informed  him,  and  desired  him  to 
tell  them  all,  that  the  sacrifices  and  victims  were  UIB" 

favourable.  While  he  was  saying  this,  he  heard  a 
clamour  through  the  ranks,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
Xenophon  told  him  that  they  were  exchanging  a fresh 
watchword.  He  wondered  who  could  have  given  it 
nut,  and  asked  what  it  might  be.  Xenophon  replied, 
that  it  was  Jupiter,  the  Preserver  and  Victory.  Cyrus 
having  heard  it,  said  I agree  to  it ; let  it  be  so,  and 
having  said  this  he  rode  off  to  his  station.” 

The  minuteness  with  which  a circumstance,  in  it- 
self so  little  important,  is  related,  is  highly  character- 
istic of  a young  man  ambitious  of  notice  and  gratified 
by  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  to  imply,  that  Xenophon  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  conduct  of  tfcc  army,  and  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  councils  of  the  prince  ; for  hail  he  been 
accustomed  to  converse  familiarly  with  Cyrus,  he 
would  scarcely  have  recorded  the  present  interview. 

The  battle  of  Cunnxa,  which  followed  immediately  Buttle  of 
after  the  anecdote  that  has  just  been  related,  and  in  Cuamta, 
which  Cyrus  was  slain  and  his  army  completely  4e-  lk*atl1 
fcated  by  Artaxerxes,  belongs  to  the  "history  of  Persia  ° •TUi*' 
rather  than  to  the  life  of  Xenophon,  or  to  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  native  troops  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
were  totally  routed  and  dispersed  ; but  in  that  part  of 
the  field  in  which  the  Greeks  fought,  the  forces  of 
Artaxerxes  were  driven  from  the  field  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  almost  without  resistance.  These  last  were 
pursued  until  the  Grecians  at  length,  wearied  with 
slaughter  and  fatigue,  returned  to  their  camp.  As 
they  had  gone  into  battle  without  dinner,  it  was  no 
small  mortification  to  them,  on  their  arrival,  to  find 
that  their  quarters  had  been  plundered  ; nevertheless, 
iis  they  supposed  that  a great  victory  had  been  gained, 
their  spirits  were  raised,  and  they  waited  patiently, 
hoping  that  the  morning  would  bring  them  intelli- 
gence and  orders  from  Cyrus.  When  day  dawned,  the 
generals,  surprized  at  receiving  no  communication, 
resolved  to  march  forward  in  the  hope  of  falling  in 
with  him  ; but  at  sunrise,  two  officers  of  distinction, 

Procles,  the  governor  of  Teuthrania,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Dcmamtus,  the  Laconian,  and  Glous, 
the  son  of  Tatnus,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  informed  the 
Greeks  that  Cyrus  was  dead ; and  that  the  remainder  of 
his  army  had  fled  to  their  camp  under  the  conduct  of 
Ariseus  their  general,  who  desired  to  inform  the 
Greeks  that  he  would  wait  for  them  that  day,  hut  on 
the  morrow'  should  march  homewards  for  Ionia.  Tins  Spirited  re- 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  whole  army,  officers  ply  of  Cle- 
and  men,  with  the  deepest  consternation  ; but  Cle-  ******* 
archus,  with  true  Spartan  spirit,  replied,  “ I would 
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Biognplty.  that  Cyrus  bad  lived  to  profit  by  our  victory  j but 
'v— since  it  is  otherwise,  we  ure  not  less  masters  of  the 
field,  and  but  for  your  arrival,  should  have  been  now 
on  our  inarch  in  pursuit  of  the  king  j wherefore  tell 
Arimus  that  if  he  will  return  hither,  we  will  set  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  since  they  who  conquer 
have  a right  to  reign.”  Having  thus  spoken,  he  sent 
them  back,  and  desired  Cherisophus  the  UcedBDO- 
nian  and  Menon  to  accompany  them  ; the  latter,  in- 
deed, hud  himself  proposed  to  undertake  the  embassy 
as  the  friend  and  xenus,*  or  guest,  of  Ariwus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clcarchus  was  too  good  a gene- 
ral to  neglect  provision  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
his  army.  He  ordered  a number  of  drought  oxen  and 
asses  to  be  killed,  and  gathering  up  the  darts  und 
wicker  or  wooden  shields  of  the  barbarians,  and  break- 
ing up  some  unnecessary  waggons  for  fuel,  they  fed 
ArUxrrxc*  that  day  upon  boiled  meat.  After  dinner,  when  they 
drmaada  were,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  assem- 
bled  together  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in  conver- 
(liwkJ^  sat  ion,  some  heralds  arrived  from  the  king  and  from 
Tissuphernes,  (among  whom  was  a Greek  named 
Phalesius,  in  the  service  of  the  satrap,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  him,)  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  they  should  ground  their  arras  and  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Clcarchus  merely  replied,  that  it 
was  not  usual  with  the  victors  in  an  action  to  surren- 
der their  arms;  and  leaving  the.  other  generals  to  re- 
turn a more  explicit  answer,  he  wrent  out  to  attend  a 
sacrifice,  promising  speedily  to  return.  During  his 
absence,  several  of  the  principal  Greeks  took  part  in 
the  discussion  ; but  having  hud  no  previous  consulta- 
Drlwte  of  |jon  on  a message  so  unexpected,  they  spoke  as  their 
jr«icrai»i,i0  different  tempers  and  interests  led  them,  some  with 
indignant  contempt,  others  with  a disposition  to  ac- 
commodation, and  a few  with  offers  of  mercenary  ser- 
vice in  Egypt  or  elsewhere  j among  the  rest,  Xeno- 
phon thus  addressed  the  messenger. 

Xeoupbna’s  “ With  us,  Phidestus,  us  you  may  perceive,  nothing 
uuwer  to  is  of  value  but  our  arms  and  our  honour.  As  long 
Pbale&ius,  as  we  preserve  our  arms,  we  can  rely  upon  our  own 
rcr  oftbe°"  Vttl°ur » but  in  parting  with  them,  we  should  be  con- 
king. scums  of  betraying  ourselves.  Think  not,  therefore, 
that  we  will  resign  our  only  remaining  property,  but 
rather  we  will  use  them  in  fighting  for  yours.”  Pha- 
lesius  laughed  heartily  at  this  set  speech,  and  replied, 
“ You  appear  to  be  a scholar,  young  gentleman,  and 
what  you  say  is  pleasant  enough  ; but  I would  not 
have  your  inexperience  so  much  deceive  you,  as  to  set 
your  boasted  valour  against  the  power  of  the  king/’f 
Clcarchus  having,  probably,  under  the  usual  pre- 
text of  a sacrifice,  taken  time  for  private  consultation, 
now  returned  to  the  assembly  and  inquired  wliat  had 
been  determined.  Phalesius  having  replied,  that  the 
rest  had  said  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  and 
that  he  hoped  for  a definitive  answer  from  him  alone, 
Clrarrhu*  Clearchus  desired  him,  as  of  Grecian  extraction,  to 
rrplimwnth  say  what  Greeks  ought  to  Ho  in  their  situation.  The 
Ptmlcshw  (luest'on  being  evaded,  Clearchus  boldly  took  upon 

• Tlicne  is  no  English  word  in  any  decree  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  terms  fryov  and  £►  via,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  arc 
here  and  frwjnently  used.  It  wm  a rifdit  of  friendship,  aminjc  out 
of  a contract  of  reciprocal  hospitality,  and  a remnant  of  tlws  man- 
ners of  the  earliest  ajre  of  Greece. 

t It  is  wonderful,  thst  in  the  teeth  of  this  nratemptnnus  speerh, 
recorded  hr  Xenophon  himself,  two  dUtinymslird  critics  and  his- 
torians, S pci  man  and  Dodwril,  should  hare  contcoded  that  he  was 
at  this  time  about  fifty  years  of  age. 


himself  to  send  the  following  message  to  the  king.  Xcaoplton. 
44  If  wc  arc  to  be  considered  us  the  king  s allies  we  v— -y— J 
shall  be  more  worthy  of  his  service  in  our  armour  ; if 
we  arc  to  fight  for  our  safety,  wc  cannot  spare  it.” — 

44  This  answer,”  said  Phalesius,  44  wc  will  report  ; 
but  the  king  has  also  commanded  us  to  declare  that 
he  will  keep  truce  with  you  whilst  you  remain  here, 
but  will  consider  you  as  enemies  if  you  either  advance 
or  retreat ; say,  therefore,  whether  you  choose  truce 
or  war.”— 44  Say,"  replied  the  general, 44  that  wc  con- 
sent to  the  proposition  of  the  king.” — 44  But  is  if 
truce  or  wur?”  urged  Phalesius.  " A truce,  if  wc 
remain — war,  if  wo  advance  or  retreat."  And  the 
question  being  repeated,  he  returned  the  same  an- 
swer, and  refused  to  declare  what  were  his  inten- 
tions ; and  with  this  answer,  the  messengers  were 
constrained  to  depart.  Soon  afterwards,  Erodes  and 
Chcirisophus  only  returned  from  Aria*u»,  declining 
the  offer  made  him  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  birth  to  that  of  many  Persian  nobles  ; and  stating 
tlmt  if  the  G reeks  should  not  join  him  that  night, 
he  should  march  in  the  morning  without  them.  Cle- 
archus, in  his  usual  manner,  desired  that  they  would 
do  as  they  thought  best,  and  declined  to  inform  them 
what  were  his  own  intentions.  He  appears,  however, 
to  liave  considered  the  matter  deeply,  and  to  have 
determined  wisely  ; and  knowing  the  effect  which 
the  belief  in  divination  still  hud  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiery,  he  employed  it,  us  other  generals  und  states- 
men of  that  ngc  usually  did,  to  confirm  his  own  au- 
thority. ( ailing  the  officers  together  after  dusk,  he 
assured  them  that  having  sacrificed  with  a view  to 
pursuing  the  king,  the  victims  hail  appeared  unfavour- 
able; and  that  these  indications  were  well  founded 
was  proved  by  intelligence  since  received,  that  the 
king  had  passed  the  Tigris,  whose  stream  was  not 
fordable,  and  had  removed  all  the  boats.  To  remain 
where  they  were  encamped,  without  supplies,  was 
manifestly  impossible  ; the  victims  were  altogether 
propitious  for  a return  to  the  (’yrcian  party  ; he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  they  should  retire  to  sup  as 
well  as  they  could  ; that  upou  the  sounding  of  the 
bugle,  which  usually  dismissed  them  to  bed,  they  *nd  coun- 
should  pack  up  their  buggage  ; upon  hearing  it  re-  *0,,  a re‘ 
peated  they  should  load  their  beasts  of  burden  ; and  turn‘ 
when  it  should  sound  a third  time,  the  march  should 
begin,  taking  care  to  keep  the  baggage  between  the 
river  und  the  army.  To  this  arrangement  the  officers 
all  submitted  in  silence  ; not,  says  Xenophon,  because 
they  had  elected  Clearchus  their  leader,  but  from  feel- 
ing that  he  alone  had  the  talents  and  skill  requisite 
for  the  occasion,  and  that  the  others  were  inexperi- 
enced in  such  emergencies. 

Here  then  commences  the  celebrated  “ retreat  of  the  Retreat  of 
ten  thousand,"  as  it  has  been  somewhat  loosely  termed 
by  the  moderns,  but  better  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  44  Return  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks.”  The  army  was 
now  encamped  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  thousand 
and  fifty  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  in  Ionia, 
which  they  reckoned  as  their  rendezvous,  or  to  com- 
pute distance  by  time,  ninety  three  days  march.  By 
their  resolution  to  remove,  they  had  in  effect  declared 
themselves  at  war  with  the  king,  In  the  very  heart  of 
an  enemy's  country,  who  could  at  any  moment  pour 
down  upon  them  with  fifty  times  their  numbers,  and 
cut  off  all  the  sources  of  supply  ; and  their  only  allies 
within  two  thousand  miles,  were  a defeated  bond  of 
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B o rruphy.  rebel  barbarians,  whose  weakness  and  cowardice  they 
knew,  and  whose  fidelity  they  had  every  reason  to 
suspect  | conducted  by  a man  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  neither  spirit  in  rebellion,  nor  honesty  in 
obedience.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of 
their  situation,  their  own  numbprs  were  thinned  by 
desertion  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  deserters  hud  car* 
ried  intelligence  to  the  king.  Marching  with  the  rc- 
mainder,  (‘iearrhus  reached  his  first  cncnmpmrnt  ad- 
joining that  of  Arueus  about  midnight ; and  imme- 
diately laying  aside  their  armour,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  waited  upon  the  Persian  commander, 
and  a solemn  compact  was  made  between  the  Greeks 
on  one  part,  and  Ariteus  and  his  chief  officers  on  the 
other,  to  observe  mutual  fidelity,  and  to  afford  mutual 
assistance;  the  Persian  further  covenanting  to  act 
faithfully  as  the  guide  of  the  army.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  slaughtering  a boar,  a bull,  a lynx*, 
and  a ram,  and  their  mingled  blood  being  poured 
into  a shield,  the  Greeks  dipped  into  it  a sword, 
and  the  Persians  a spear,  and  thus  took  the  pre- 
scribed oath.  Clearchus  then  desired  Ariarus  to 
give  his  opinion  respecting  the  route  homewards.  It 
is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form  any  opi- 
nion respecting  the  real  intentions  of  Arueus  in  mak- 
ing this  league  with  the  Greeks:  and  Xenophon  gives 
no  hint  of  any  insincerity  in  the  advice  which  he  now 
offered  them — to  avoid  the  road  by  which  they  had 
come,  on  account  of  their  want  of  supplies,  and  of 
the  barren  nature  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
country  , and  to  return  home  by  a longer  way  through 
a rich  and  fertile  district  *,  it  was,  however,  evident 
that  by  taking  the  Greeks  into  a totally  strange  land, 
he  had  them  more  completely  in  his  power  than  while 
they  were  pursuing  a track  already  known  to  them. 

It  was  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  follow  his  recom- 
mendation, which  was  certainly  supported  by  cogent 
arguments,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  ground  on 
the  king’s  forces,  who,  it  was  argued,  could  not  over- 
take them  with  a large  force,  and  dared  not  attack 
them  with  a small  one.  Upon  this  arrangement  Xe- 
nophon makes  a very  characteristic  remark,  observing 
that  it  clearly  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  rehrrat, 
at  least,  if  not  of  flight;  14  but  fortune,'*  he  says, 
44  played  the  general  more  honourably for  it  shortly 
happened  that  the  Royal  troops  came  in  sight,  but 
were  afraid  to  attack  them,  and  actually  removed  to 
a safer  distance  during  the  night ; a caution  princi- 
pally attributable  to  the  Spartan  spirit  of  Clearchus, 
who  with  a dignified  indifference  continued  his  march 
in  their  view,  neither  caring  to  attack,  nor  seeking  to 
avoid  an  engagement.  These  circumstances  led  to  an 
intercourse,  and  finally  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  parties,  the  terms  of  which  were  so  favourable  to 
the  Greeks,  that  they  ought  to  have  excited  suspicion; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  intentions 
of  Aricus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  now 
bought  his  own  pardon  at  the  expense  of  concurring 
in  a scheme  of  cunning  treachery  for  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  Grecian  friends.  To  this  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  persuasion  of  the  unprincipled  and  po- 

• Thi*  in  usually  translated  a i e*lf,  h«t  as  the  lynx  was  with  the 
Persians  a domestic  animal  kept  for  the  purpose*  of  hunting,  as 
houiula  are  with  us,  mid  aa  the  occasion  could  only  admit  of  Klrri- 
firing  such  animals  as  were  at  hand,  it  seems  must  probable  that 
Xt>«o*  here  signifies,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  Homer,  a lynx. 


iitic  Tissaphcrnes  who  had  been  appointed  to  sue-  Xenophon, 
ceed  the  unfortunate  Cyras  in  his  great  command, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  preparing  to  pursue  the  same 
journey  towards  Sardis  with  a powerful  army. 

It  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, that  the  Cyrcian  Greeks  should  not  return  in 
safety,  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  their  formidable  coun- 
trymen, by  relating  the  facilities  of  their  march,  the 
imbecility  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  immense 
booty  to  be  obtained  by  a successful  invasion ; and  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt their  destruction  by  force,  even  with  that  vast 
superiority  of  numbers  which  the  king  could  com- 
mand. In  the  history  which  follows,  we  shall  trace  a 
deliberate  design  to  mislead,  to  disorganize,  and  ulti- 
mately to  annihilate  the  Grecian  army,  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  which  the  Persians  hud  acquired  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  weaknesses,  and  so  artfully  con- 
trived, and  in  part  executed,  as  to  have  ensured  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  extraordinary  talents  and  prompt 
decision  of  Xenophon. 

The  boldness  and  independence  which  the  Greeks 
had  shewn,  by  determining  to  inarch  homewards  in 
defiance  of  the  king,  and  the  proud  style  which  their 
leader  assumed  in  every  communication  with  him, 
had  taught  the  Persian  court  that  little  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  haughtiness  and  intimidation;  and  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  they  who  acted  in  his  name  on  this  occa- 
sion, wisely  laid  aside  the  loftv  tone  of  oriental  des- 
potism, and  not  only  submitted  to  the  rough  nuutners 
of  Clearchus,  but  acceded  to  all  his  demands,  and  sup- 
plied him  liberally  with  provisions;  ensuring  by  such 
compliances  the  peaceable  behuviour  of  his  troops 
both  towards  the  king's  forces,  and  the  country  at 
large,  the  former  of  whom  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
an  attack  from  a small  phalanx  of  Greeks,  and  the  latter 
knew  too  well  the  dreadful  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Grecian  cruelty  and  rapacity  in  pillage. 

Of  the  treachery  intended  against  them,  Clearchus 
appears  to  have  entertained  some  idea ; for  Xenophon 
mentions,  that  in  conducting  his  troops,  under  Persian 
guides,  to  the  place  assigned  them  for  refreshment, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possibly,  observing  that  the  numerous  canals  and 
drains  across  which  they  were  led,  by  means  of  por- 
table bridges,  were  much  fuller  of  water  than  at  that 
season  would  ordinarily  have  occurred,  and  fearing 
that  there  might  be  a design  of  entangling  them  in  the 
fens,  and  inundating  the  country.  If  such  was  the  in- 
tention, it  was  frustrated  by  the  expedition  with  which 
the  Greeks  traversed  these  intricate  marsh  lands  ; and 
on  their  arrival  at  the  villages  they  were  abundantly  re- 
freshed, and  well  entertained ; and  here,  partly  for 
rest  and  partly  from  policy,  they  remained  three  days. 

During  this  repose,  Tissaphcrnes,  accompanied  by  Tlie  Grreki 
the  brother  of  the  queen,  and  three  Persians  of  rank,  P«r- 
and  with  a great  train,  had  an  interview  with  the  “mi  lave 
generals,  in  which  he  displayed  all  that  finesse,  and  "^ntcr' 
ready  perception  of  character,  which  characterize  an  * 
accomplished  diplomatist ; and  which  prove  that  they, 
whom  the  Greeks  with  so  much  contempt  termed  bar- 
barians, though  less  warlike,  and  generally  less  vigo- 
rous in  mind  and  body,  were  in  fact  more  highly 
rivilized,  more  polished  in  manners,  and  more  adroit 
in  negociation  than  themselves.  The  result  of  the 
present  discussion,  was  a reference  to  the  Royal 
council,  whose  reply  the  Greeks  awaited  two  days 
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Bio#n»|%.  in  great  anxiety.  On  the  third  day,  Tissaphernes 
> y— returned,  ond  the  treaty  was  settled  on  the  ful- 
at  which  lowing  terms.  That  after  the  army  which  was  to 
certain  accompany  the  new  satrap  should  have  joined  that 
made.e*arC  Ariarus,  this  united  force  should  march  to- 
wards Ionia,  and  act  as  guides  to  the  Greeks ; that 
they  should  provide  them  a market  for  purchasing 
provisions  at  their  different  stations  on  the  road  j 
that  in  failure  hereof  the  Greeks  should  be  allowed  to 
seize  in  the  villages  as  much  as  might  he  neces- 
sary for  present  consumption,  hut  without  committing 
waste  ; provided  always,  that  whenever  a market  could 
be  procured  they  should  not  plunder  the  country. 

This  being  agreed,  Tissaphemes  returned  to  court 
to  complete  his  preparations,  and  the  Greeks  encamp- 
ing near  Ariaus  awaited  his  return  about  three  weeks. 
During  this  period  the  symptoms  of  alienation  became 
so  strong  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  that  the  Greeks 
took  alarm,  and  pressed  Clearchus  to  remain  no 
longer  ; but  that  prudent  general,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  participated  in  their  uneasiness,  would 
not  consent  to  begin  the  rupture  by  departing  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ; alleging  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  rivers  they  might 
have  to  cross!  the  formidable  superiority  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  and  his  own  total  want  of  that  species  of 
force,  as  sufficient  reasons  for  avoiding  open  hostilities. 
Tvm-  Tissaphemes  at  length  arrived,  accompanied  by 

plwrocs  Orontos,  the  satrap  of  Armenia ; who  is  supposed  to 
arrive*.  have  been  the  son  0f  tlu%t  Orontos  executed  by  Cyrus, 
and  to  have  received  the  king's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, as  a compensation  for  the  death  and  disgrace 
of  his  father  incurred  in  the  royal  cause.  Each  of 
the  satraps  led  a great  power,  principally  of  horse, 
and  Orontas  brought  his  bride  with  him.  The  close 
connection  which  immediately  appeared  to  subsist 
between  Tissaphemes  and  Adieus,  strengthened  tnc 
suspicions  and  increased  the  uneasiness  already  pre- 
vailing in  the  Grecian  army,  and  although  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  formally  observed,  yet  all  friendly 
intercourse  wholly  ceased,  precautions  against  sur- 
prise were  adopted  with  the  same  jealousy  as  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  and  some  blows  passed  among  the 
lower  servants  of  the  two  camps. 

A few  days  afterwards  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
Persian  generals  became  apparent,  by  a feigned  com- 
munication made  to  IVoxenus  and  Xenophon,  of  some 
intended  treachery  against  the  Greeks,  the  object  of 
which  appears  to  Imve  been,  by  exasperating  the  jealousy 
of  the  army,  to  excite  them  to  defection,  or  to  some 
violation  of  the  treaty ; and  so  great  was  the  conster- 
nation of  Clearchus  that  the  plot  would  possibly  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  penetration  of  Xenophon 
pointed  out  an  inconsistency  in  the  story  of  their  pre- 
tended friend,  which  considerably  relieved  him  from 
the  apprehension  of  any  immediate  attack  bv  the  Per- 
sians. The  circumstance,  however,  added  to  other 
causes  of  discontent,  induced  Clearchus  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  Tissaphemes,  in  the  course  of  which 
that  wily  and  accomplished  statesman  prevailed  upon 
the  Spartan  to  lay  aside  his  suspicions  and  his  caution, 
and  by  artful  insinuations  transferred  to  Menem  the 
whole  blame  of  the  late  differences  ; so  that  Clearchus 
was  induced  to  propose,  that  himself  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  should  wait  u|M>n  the  satrap,  and 
that  a cordial  reconciliation  should  take  place ; after 
which  he  remained  to  supper,  and  was  treated  with 


the  most  engaging  hospitality.  There  were  not  want-  Xenophon 
ing  in  the  Grecian  army  persons  who  distrusted  these  — v~— 

professions,  and  we  may  gather  that  Xenophon  him-  Tb*  *«*»- 
self  advised  the  general  against  committing  himself 
to  the  faith  of  his  doubtful  allies  ; but  Clearchus, 
blunt  and  honest  by  nature,  fell  into  the  snare ; and  Seizure  of 
taking  with  him  four  other  generals,  and  twenty  in-  the  Grecian 
ferior  officers,  and  being  followed  by  about  two  hun-  5eocrm,# 
drod  soldiers  or  volunteers  all  unarmed  *,  he  repaired 
to  the  Persian  camp. — On  their  arrival,  the  five  gene- 
rals Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon,  Socrates,  and  Agios 
the  Arcadian  were  immediately  admitted,  the  other 
officers  waiting  without  ; and  not  long  after,  upon  a 
signal  given,  those  within  were  arrested,  and  those 
without  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  a body  of  horse 
scouring  the  plain,  slew  all  the  mixed  crowd  which 
had  followed  them ; and  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion, that  the  Greeks  who  hail  observed  the  confusion 
from  the  camp,  and  were  at  a loss  how  to  act,  were 
only  informed  of  the  truth  by  a single  fugitive  who 
escaped  mortally  wounded.  All  flew  to  arms,  expect- 
ing an  immediate  attack  ; but  the  policy  of  Tissa- 
ph ernes  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  wear  them  out,  and 
accordingly  he  instantly  dispatched  three  persons 
supposed  to  have  been  well  affected  towards  Cyrus, 

Aria*us,  Artnozus,  and  Mithridates,  and,  as  was  re- 
ported, his  own  brother,  with  a well  armed  escort  of 
three  hundred  horse,  to  demand  an  interview  with  the 
remaining  officers,  and  to  endeavour  to  practise  upon 
them  the  same  artifices  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully played  off  upon  Clearchus.  Chcirisophus  the 
Laccda’moniun  next  in  rank  to  Clearchus  was  absent, 
and  the  only  generals  in  the  camp  were  Sophsenetua, 
and  Cleonor  of  Orehoinenus ; these,  having  taken  proper 
measures  to  secure  their  safety,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Persians,  and  Xenophon  accompanied  them  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  friend  Prox-  ami  death 
enus.  Ariseus  then  declared  that  Clearchus,  having 
broken  the  treaty,  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  c U8‘ 
hut  that  Proxenus  and  Menon,  w ho  hud  given  informa- 
tion of  his  treachery,  were  received  among  the  Persians 
with  high  honours  ; the  king,  he  added,  demands  that 
you  should  give  up  your  armour,  which,  having  been 
the  property  of  Cyrus,  1ms,  in  course,  escheated  to  him. 

This  demand,  which  amounted  in  fact  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  was  answered  by  Cleanor  with 
becoming  indignation,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  generosity  of  those  friends  of  Cyrus  who 
had  involved  themselves  in  the  perfidy  ofTissapher- 
nes,  which  could  only  have  failed  of  effect  with  bad 
hearts  and  depraved  understandings.  Ariarus  merely 
reiterated  his  charge  against  Clearchus;  upon  which 
Xenophon,  with  his  characteristic  acuteness,  ob- 
served, **  Clearchus  then,  if  indeed  he  has  violated 
his  oath,  and  broken  the  treaty,  lias  suffered  justly; 

(for  it  is  right  that  peijury  should  be  punished  with 
death;)  but  since  our  generals  Proxenus  and  Menon 
have  deserved  well  of  you,  send  them  back  to  us,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  they  who  arc  friends  of  both  parties, 
can  best  lulvise  for  our  mutual  advantage."  To  this 
fair  and  able  proposal  the  Persians  could  not  contrive 
a reply,  and  after  considerable  discussion  among  them- 
selves, they  retired  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  the  least  ground 
for  the  charge  pretended  against  Clearchus,  or  any  of 
the  five  generals,  unless  the  excessive  avarice,  the 
• So  we  may  umlcrvUttd  the  phnot-  tot  civ  ayo/mv. 
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Biography.  shameless  selfishness,  the  gross  debaucheries,  and 
the  total  want  of  principle,  which  Xenophon  attri- 
butes to  Menon  ; and  his  known  attachment  to  Ari- 
aeus,  might  raise  a suspicion  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  Persians,  and  offered  to  assist  in  betraying 
his  countrymen.  But  if  he  were  thus  guilty,  he  re* 
eeived  the  due  reward  of  his  crimes  ; for  the  other 
generals  having  been  conducted  alive  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  were  honourably  beheaded,  while 
Menon  was  condemned  to  one  of  those  ignominious 
punishments,  too  well  known  in  Persia,  which 
destroys  life  after  many  months  of  lingering  torture. 

Xenophon  sums  up  his  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary transaction  with  a handsome  tribute  to  the 
military  genius  and  high  character  of  Clearchus  ; and 
briefly  notices  the  brilliant  talents,  and  engaging 
qualities,  of  his  young  friend  Proxcnus,  whom  he 
represents  as  capable  of  conducting  affairs  of  the 
greatest  moment,  but  too  desirous  of  being  beloved 
among  his  soldiers  to  inspire  awe  or  maintain  due 
discipline ; his  approbation  was  valued  by  the  well- 
disposed  j but  his  only  censure,  the  withholding  his 
accustomed  praise  and  encouragement,  was  lightly 
regarded  by  the  disorderly. 

Contrast  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Satraps  produced  the 
between  the  five  generals  at  court  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  claimed 
Greeks  and  tj,e  cre(|it  (>f  having  defeuted  the  Grecian  army  in 
*tw.  *****  ®***°B»  and  effectually  prevented  its  return  home; 

an  event  evidently  much  dreaded  by  the  Persian 
government,  aware  of  the  predatory  habits  and  san- 
guinary temper  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  great  supe- 
riority which  personal  hardihood,  exact  discipline, 
and  impenetrable  armour  must  give  them  over  any 
number  of  Persian  soldiers,  who,  though  often  brave, 
and  not  deficient  in  address  and  activity,  were,  from 
the  nature  of  their  accoutrements,  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  habits,  equally  incapable  of  being  made  effec- 
tive in  close  action,  and  of  sustaining  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  a protracted  campaign.  The  policy 
and  arrangement  of  the  Persian  court,  differed  little 
from  the  general  character  so  remarkable  in  oriental 
despotism ; while  a veneration  scarcely  short  of  idol- 
atry was  ostentatiously  paid  to  the  person  of  the  great 
king,  his  authority  was  set  at  nought  with  impunity, 
and  the  grossest  frauds  were  practised  upon  bis  re- 
venues ; a system  of  profound  deceit  and  treachery 
was  veiled  under  the  most  courtly  manners ; and  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  often  too  powerful  to  be  con- 
trolled, were  secretly  encouraged  in  a system  of 
private  warfare,  that  the  king  might  keep  up  a shadow 
of  power  by  balancing  them  ugainst  each  other.  It 
was  this  weakness  in  the  head,  and  division  among 
the  members,  of  the  empire,  which  opened  to  the 
enterprising  genius  of  Cyrus  those  great  prospects 
which  his  personal  rashness  nipped  in  the  bud ; 
had  he  survived,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  that  vast  dominion,  and 
have  given  a new  energy  to  Persian  councils  and 
Persian  arms,  for  he  had  all  the  qualities  which 
command  respect,  and  many  which  engage  affection, 
and  he  entertained  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
Republican  'be  political  and  military  institutions  of  European 
sentiments  Greece. 

of  Greece  [t  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  republican 
ableto^'i-  ,en',menl9  which  pervaded  Greece  were  extremely 
Utarv  disci-  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  an  effective  military 
pilot.  discipline.  Where  the  council  of  war  consists  ot  the 
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whole  army,  and  the  deliberations  are  conducted  as  XrnopW. 
in  a popular  assembly,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  exist  any  thing  like  secrecy  of  design  01  a.  m. 
promptitude  of  execution ; and  where  the  generals  owe  3603. 
their  authority  to  the  election  of  the  troops,  or  the  con-  — 
sent  of  the  inferior  officers,  their  o|>eratlons  must  gene-  a.  c. 
rally  be  controlled,  and  their  Opinions  often  over-ruled  j 101. 

and  as  such  a mode  of  appointment  precludes  a re- 
gular gradation  of  rank,  there  is  commonly  no  second 
ready,  on  any  emergency,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
commander- in-chief ; so  that  the  success  of  every  ac- 
tion depends  upon  the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  campaign,  upon  every  casualty  to 
which  be  is  liable.  Hence  it  is,  that  iu  reading  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  are  so  frequently  surprised  to 
find  the  most  brilliant  victories  followed  by  no  mate- 
rial consequences,  and  the  greatest  advantages  over- 
looked and  unimproved. 

There  is  perhaps  no  instance  upon  record  of  an  Despair  of 
army  so  situated,  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  loss  tlw  Grecian 
of  their  five  generals ; for  of  the  three  w ho  remained 
with  that  rank,  not'  one  appears  to  have  possessed 
talents  or  experience,  or  to  have  thought  himself 
either  capable  of  the  great  command  now  vacant,  or 
called  upon  to  provide  for  the  common  safety.  All 
gave  ihenielves  up  to  despair.  They  felt  that  they 
were  still  two  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  part 
of  Greece,  close  to  the  vast  armies  of  the  king,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tribes  of  hostile  barbarians, 
who  would  supply  them  with  nothing  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  blows  and  blood  ; they  had  no  guide  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  no  knowledge  of  the  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  which  intersected  it,  and  no  cavalry  to 
explore  the  road,  or  cover  their  rear  on  the  inarch. 

As  if  discipline  and  hope  htul  ended  together,  the 
roll-call  was  scarcely  attended  to,  the  watch-fires 
were  scantily,  or  not  at  all  supplied  ; even  their  prin- 
cipal meal  was  neglected  ; where  chance  led,  they 
threw  themselves  down  to  rest,  hut  not  to  sleep— for 
sleep  was  banished  by  thoughts  of  that  country  and 
those  friends,  whom  they  now  no  longer  expected, 
and  scarcely  dared  hope  to  behold  again. 

But  the  army  had  got  among  them  a man,  little  Xenojilinn’* 
known  indeed,  but  of  fur  greater  talents  and  bolder  meditAtion* 
energies  than  any  general  under  whom  they  had  served ; ^ 
and  probably  the  only  man  who  could  have  extricated  am.y. 
them  from  their  present  situation  of  unparalleled 
difficulty  and  danger.  Xenophon  had  hitherto  held 
no  rank;  h.ul  been  attached  to  no  division  of  tha 
army;  and  had  appeared  only  as  the  friend  of  Proxe- 
nus,  but  not  in  any  way  serving  under  him.  He,  like 
the  rest,  lay  awake,  suffering  from  grief  and  ulanu , 
but  his  mind  was  not  of  a temperament  to  suffer  with- 
out seeking  a remedy,  and  he  represents  himself  os 
having  been  encouraged  by  a dream  during  a momen- 
tary doze,  which  he  has,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  re- 
lated and  interpreted,  at  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  reinarkuble  attention  to  omens  and  sacrifices  was 
the  result  of  sound  policy  or  of  sincere  belief.  Hous- 
ing himself  from  slumber,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
folly  and  rashness  in  wh'ch  all  jmrticipatrd.  The 
night  was  far  spent ; the  euemv  would  probably  be 
upon  them  with  the  dawn ; submission  could  only  con- 
duct them  through  suffering  nnd  disgrace  to  an  igno- 
minious death  . no  one  provided  tor  the  emergency  j 
despair  produced  the  effect  of  security ; “ and  from 
what  people  among  them,  thought  he,  can  I expect 
4 D 
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il general,  fit  for  this  business?  or  why  should  I hesi- 
tate to  act  on  account  of  my  youth  ? If  I thus  give 
myself  up  without  an  effort  to  the  enemy,  1 shall 
never  reach  a more  mature  age.** 

Full  of  these  thoughts  he  rose,  calling  together  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  division  of  Proxenus,  he  set 
before  them  in  an  animated  speech,  the  certain  ruin 
and  destruction  which  must  ensue  from  their  submis- 
sion; the  grounds  upon  which  he  trusted  for  success, 
from  strenuous  exertion  and  prudent  counsel ; and  con- 
cluded with  assuring  them  that  he  was  at  their  sendee 
in  any  capacity;  and  that  if  they  thought  fit  to  invest 
him  with  the  command,  his  youth  should  only  pledge 
him  to  more  vigorous  exertion.  Upon  this,  the 
officers  unanimously  declared  their  readiness  to  serve 
under  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  Apollonides, 
who,  speaking  in  the  Bccotian  dialect,  recommended 
that  they  should  seek  safety  by  submitting  to  the 
orders  of  the  king.  To  this  proposal  Xenophon  replied 
with  well-timed  warmth,  declaring  that  sentiments 
so  base  ought  to  be  punished  by  degradation  to  ser- 
vile duties,  an  expression  which  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  officer  in  question  had  actually  been  a Lydian 
slave,  and  retained  the  marks  of  slavery  on  his  per- 
son. lie  was  accordingly  cashiered,  and  the  example 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage,  for  it  infused  a new 
spirit  into  the  rest,  who,  on  the  suggestion  of  Xeno- 
phon, immediately  proceeded  to  summon  a general 
council  of  all  the  surviving  generals  and  officers,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  an  hundred.  By  this  time  it 
was  midnight,  and  the  Boeotian  officers,  to  save  time, 
requested  that  Xenophon  would  open  the  business, 
by  regaling  what  he  had  stated  to  them. 

He  accordingly  made  another  judicious  and  en- 
couraging speech,  in  which  he  strongly  reprobated 
the  idea  of  placing  the  smallest  dcpendancc  upon  any 
thing  but  their  own  prudence,  courage,  and  unani- 
mity; and  recommended,  as  the  first  step  towards 
providing  for  the  expected  attack,  that  they  should 
instantly  proceed  to  supply  by  election  the  places  of 
the  commanders  whom  they  had  lost. 

Cheirisophus,  the  Lacedsemoni&n,  immediately  rose, 
and  complimented  Xenophon  in  the  highest  terms 
upon  his  conduct  and  his  eloquence ; and  proposed, 
in  order  to  carry  his  advice  into  effect,  that  the  herald 
Tolmides,  elsewhere  celebrated  for  his  stentorian 
powers,  should  call  a general  assembly  of  the  whole 
army,  without  which,  it  appears,  that  no  election  of 
commanders  could  take  place.  This  business  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  Timasion  of  Dardanura 
being  chosen  to  succeed  Clearchus,  Xanthicles  taking 
the  place  of  Socrates,  and  the  troops  of  Agios  being 
committed  to  Clcanor;  Philestus,  of  Achtea,  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  Thessalians  instead  of  Menon, 
and  Xenophon  supplied  the  loss  of  his  friend 
Proxenus. 


As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  new  commanders,  placing 
piquets  in  advance,  again  assembled  the  army,  and 
exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  to  maintain  disci- 
pline, and  to  rely  on  the  favour  of  the  gods,  who 
would  not  fail  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  per- 
fidious Persians.  Xenophon  in  particular,  having 
armed  himself  with  a splendour  becoming  his  present 
rank,  endeavoured  to  raise  hope  and  inspire  senti- 
ments of  honour;  and  fortunately  the  favourable 
omen  of  sternutation  occurred  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  ; upon  which  the  soldiers,  all  with  one  accord 


worshipped  Jupiter,  the  preserver,  from  whom  the  Xenophon, 
oinen  was  reputed  to  proceed ; and  Xenophon  break- 
ing  off  his  harangue,  proposed  a sacrifice  to  the  god,  a.  m. 
desiring  those  who  approved  of  the  motion  to  hold  3603. 
up  their  hands : the  shew  of  hands  being  unanimous,  — 
the  sacrifice  was  formally  vowed,  and  an  hymn  sung ; b.  c. 

after  which  he  resumed  his  discourse,  and  at  great  401. 

length  set  before  the  army,  now  full  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  the  system  which  they  must  adopt  to 
ensure  a safe  and  honourable  return  to  their  native 
country,  and  especially  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
a strict  adherence  to  discipline,  always  the  great 
deficiency  of  Grecian  troops,  and  of  all  troops  in 
a retreat,  when  it  becomes  doubly  necessary.  His 
proposals  were  unanimously  curried,  as  before,  by  a 
show  of  hands.  They  were  principally  directed  to 
the  means  of  facilitating  the  march,  by  burning  the 
unnecessary  tents  and  carriages,  throwing  away  the 
most  cumbrou*  part  of  the  baggage,  and  even  allow- 
ing a very  limited  quantity  of  necessary  utensils ; to 
the  establishment  of  close  order  and  an  exact  obe- 
dience; and  to  the  settling  a regular  line  of  march, 
by  conceding  the  lead  to  Cheirisophns,  as  being  a 
Luccda*monian,  allotting  the  command  of  the  wrings 
to  the  two  eldest  generals,  and  reserving  the  charge 
of  the  rear  to  himself  and  Timasion,  as  being  the 
youngest.  Thus,  without  assuming  any  superior 
authority,  he  in  fact  acted  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
was  readily  and  cheerfully  obeyed  ; the  whole  army 
feeling  that  they  were  indebted  to  his  energy  and 
genius  for  their  present  safety,  and  depended  upon 
him  for  their  future  hopes. 

Whilst  the  soldiers  were  at  dinner,  previously  to  com- 
mencing their  march,  Mithridates  made  his  appearance 
with  a small  escort  , and  endeavoured  once  more  to 
entrap  them  by  professions  of  friendship ; but  the 
generals  were  now  on  their  gunrd,  and  perceiving  that 
this  kind  of  intercourse  led  to  desertion,  they  gave 
strict  orders  that  every  stranger  should  be  treated  as 
an  enemy,  without  further  declaration  of  hostilities, 
during  their  passage  through  the  enemy’s  country. 

In  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  Zabatus  in  good 
order,  keeping  the  baggage  and  servants  in  the  centre 
of  their  hollow  square  ; when  Mithrktates  again  ap-  Skirmish 
peered  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  and  four  between  ili« 
hundred  well  appointed  archers  and  slingers  ; he  ap-  Greek*  sod 
proached  as  near  as  he  thought  proper  with  indica- 
tions  of  friendly  intentions,  and  thus  poured  his 
missiles  into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  to  their  great 
annoyance ; for  their  own  bowmen  were  inferior  to 
the  barbarians,  who,  having  discharged  their  arrowrs 
retired  behind  the  horse  for  protection.  Provoked  at 
this,  Xenophon,  with  his  rear-guard  attempted  to 
pursue  them ; but  be  could  not  se|mrate  himself  far 
enough  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  render 
pursuit  effectual,  and  only  exposed  his  own  men  to 
the  arrows  which  the  enemy  discharged  as  they  re- 
tired. As  the  Greeks  moved  to  rejoin  the  march,  the 
enemy  in  turn  pursued,  and  thus  the  whole  day  was 
occupied  in  a harassing  skirmish,  and  the  progress 
made  was  only  three  miles.  This  was  sufficiently 
discouraging,  and  Cheirisophus  w'ith  the  older  gene- 
rals found  fault  with  Xenophon's  conduct,  whoingenu- 
ously  acknowledged  his  error,  but  at  the  same  time 
amply  atoned  for  it,  by  a display  of  all  the  resources 
which  characterize  a great  commander.  rt  We  have  to- 
day experienced, ” said  he,  “ oil  a small  scale,  the  mis- 
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Biography,  chiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy  ; and  they 
v“ ^ arc  such  as  we  can  easily  obviate ; the  superiority  of 
*•  m.  their  missile  weapons  may  be  met  by  offering  en- 
3G03.  courage  me  nt  to  the  Rhodian  slingers  in  our  army, 
— who  can  hurl  leaden  bullets,  much  more  effective 
c.  than  stones  ; and  my  horses,  and  those  left  by  Clear- 
401.  chus,  added  to  such  as  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
will  mount  a tolerable  body  of  cavalry,  who  will 
enable  us  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a greater  distance.” 
The  sagacity  of  this  arrangement  was  at  once  per- 
ceived, and  that  very  night  two  hundred  stingers 
were  enrolled,  and  the  next  morning,  about  fifty 
horse  were  duly  equip|>ed  under  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  Lycius.  This  business  consumed  the  entire 
day,  and  on  the  next,  they  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour,  passing  in  safety  a ravine,  where  they  had 
apprehended  an  attack.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
MithrUlatcs  Mithridates  appeared  with  a force  of  ten  thousand 
receives « horse,  and  four  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  having 
cbcek  been  encouraged  by  his  late  success  to  undertake  the 
capture  of  the  Greeks.  But  he  met  with  a reception 
very  different  from  his  expectations ; the  new’  cavalry 
immediately  charged,  and  supported  by  the  slingers, 
and  a body  of  heavy-armed  in  the  rear,  put  the  whole 
Persian  force  to  flight,  and  following  them  closely, 
made  considerable  slaughter  of  their  infantry,  while 
eighteen  horse,  entangled  in  the  ravine,  were  taken. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  shockingly  mangled 
by  the  Greeks,  with  a view  of  infusing  terror  into  the 
enemy ; but  this  piece  of  barbarity  was  committed 
without  orders.  After  this,  they  proceeded  without 
molestation  to  a deserted  Median  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  where  they  halted  for  the  night. 

Tissa-  The  cheek  they  hod  received,  deterred  the  Persians 

phtmes  co-  from  any  further  attempt  for  two  days ; hut  on  the 
dearour*  to  third,  Tissaphcmcs  with  the  united  force  at  his  com- 
marcbtofbC  maD(*  appeared,  hovering  on  their  rear  anil  flanks, 
the  Greeks.  Adhering  to  his  plun  of  avoiding  close  action,  he  or- 
dered liia  archers  and  slingers  to  commence  the  at- 
tack. But  the  Greeks  had  already  gained  experience 
from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
begun  to  use  those  which  they  had  taken  from  them, 
with  sure  aim  and  deadly  effect ; and  the  slingers 
having  fortunately  obtained  a supply  of  gut  and  lead, 
did  great  execution,  so  that  Tissaphernes  hastily  re- 
tired beyond  the  range  of  the  shot,  and  the  whole 
army  followed  his  example,  pursuing  the  Grecian 
troops  the  rest  of  the  day  at  a safe  distance. 

This  intermission  gave  time  to  the  generals  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiency  of  their  liollow  square  ; which  was 
found  very  inconvenient  in  passing  defiles  or  bridges 
in  face  of  any  enemy  ; and  they  so  arranged  it,  as  to 
march  in  column,  protected  by  six  piquets  of  a hun- 
dred men  each,  who  were  to  move  cither  to  the  front 
or  rear  us  the  occasion  might  require ; the  column 
being  so  managed  as  by  a ready  evolution  to  he  formed 
into  a square  when  necessary.  These  disjiositions 
effectually  prevented  imy  further  annoyance  from  the 
enemy  on  the  plain;  and  the  Greeks  on  the  seventh 
day,  since  the  commencement  of  open  hostilities,  joy- 
fully perceived  that  they  were  approaching  a moun- 
tainous country,  where  the  enemy’s  horse  would  he 
nimble  to  act  in  large  detachments.  But  the  Persians 
having  occupied  the  heights,  so  harassed  them  with 
missiles,  that  the  targeteers  were  forced  within  the 
protection  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  and  thus  ren- 
dered useless ; and  so  many  were  wounded  that  it 


became  necessary,  on  halting  for  the  night,  to  appoint  Xenophon, 
eight  surgeons.  -v 

The  design  of  the  Persians  being  to  harass  rather  A- 
than  to  fight,  they  continued  to  annoy  the  line  of  march  3G03. 
for  many  days  by  desultory  attacks,  chiefly  with  mis-  — 
sile  weapons  ; and  they  carefully  avoided  all  such  R-  C. 
measures  as  might  render  the  Greeks  desperate,  and  401. 
bring  on  a general  action ; so  that  they  neither  laid 
waste  the  country,  nor  attempted  to  intercept  the  sup- 
plies. And  the  Greeks,  by  commencing  their  march 
later  in  the  day,  and  thus  keeping  the  Persians  at  a 
greater  distance,  from  the  fear  of  being  assaulted  by 
night,  obtained  at  length  two  or  three  days  of 
uninterrupted  peace 

But  the  satraps  now  began  to  entertain  serious  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  this 
handful  of  men  would  break  all  their  fine  drawn  mea- 
sures j and  a determined  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
their  progress  by  pre-occupying  with  bowmen  and 
slingers,  a height  under  which  they  must  necessarily 
pass ; and  at  the  same  time  pressing  oil  their  rear 
with  the  cavalry.  But  here  again  their  scheme  was 
defeated,  no  less  by  the  prudent  advice,  than  by  the 
personal  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  Xenophon,  who 
with  a select  body  of  heavy  armed  troops,  and  the 
corps  of  targeteers,  succeeded  in  gaining  u height 
which  commanded  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  im- 
mediately dislodged  them.  While  he  was  encourag- 
ing his  men  on  this  service  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tion, a surly  fellow  reproached  him  with  riding  at  his 
ease  on  horseback,  whilst  others  toiled  on  foot.  Upon 
which  Xenophon  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  taking 
his  shield  from  the  malcontent,  pushed  vigorously  for- 
ward, till  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  against  the 
offender  again  induced  him  to  mount,  and  restore  the 
foot-soldier’s  shield. 

This  inode  of  attack  being  rendered  abortive,  Tissa- 
phernes  now'  at  length  attempted  to  lay  waste  the 
country,  and  actually  set  fire  to  some  villages,  which 
occasioned  great  alarm  among  the  Grecian  soldiers, 
who  began  to  apprehend  a want  of  provisions  ; but 
Xenophon  riding  along  the  line,  humourously  observed 
to  them,  that  “ by  this  act  the  Persians  clearly  acknow- 
ledged themselves  conquered,  for  they  ceased  to  treat 
the  country  as  the  territory  of  their  king.”  And  Chei- 
risnphus  sarcastically  proposed  to  begin  burning  also, 
in  order  to  see  which  party  would  “ first  cry,  hold, 
enough.” 

But  though  the  cheerfulness  of  their  commanders 
infused  confidence  into  the  troops,  they  had  yet  great 
difficulties  to  overcome  ; for  they  urrived  at  a pa&s, 
where  precipitous  mountains,  on  one  hand,  and  a river 
which  they  could  not  fathom  with  their  spears  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress.  After  some 
delay  in  retrograde  movements, and  some  time  spent  in 
examining  the  captives,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  in 
the  council  of  the  generals,  to  force  a passage  through 
the  Carduchian  * mountains,  inhabited  by  a wild  und 
fierce  race  of  savages,  whose  hereditary  hostility  to 
the  Persians,  it  was  hoped,  might  render  them  favour- 
able to  (lie  Greeks.  And  with  this  hope  they  ab- 
stained from  pillage,  and  took  only  such  supplies  of 
provision  as  were  indispensable.  Finding,  however, 
that  no  friendly  demonstration  met  with  any  attention. 


• Mr.  Milford  translates  KaptMRM  Cardooe. 
name  b Cardies. 
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Biography,  but  that  on  .the  contrary  the  Carduchians  appeared 
J every  where  disposed  to  molest  them ; Xenophon 
a.  m.  represented  to  the  army  that  nothing  hut  activity 
3603.  and  expedition  could  enable  them  to  traverse  the 

mountains  with  tolerable  security,  and  advised  a still 

D C-  further  sacrifice  of  their  baggage,  and  especially  of 
401,  their  slaves  and  cattle,  the  most  valuable  of  the  spoil 
they  hod  acquired.  And  such  is  the  influence,  which 
talents  for  command  have  in  seasons  of  public  danger, 
that  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the 
order  which  was  made ; the  males  accordingly  were 
mostly  dismissed,  hut  discipline  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  make  the  soldiers  part  with  their  women. 

The  Carduchians  were  found  much  more  trouble- 
some enemies  than  the  Persian  forces  had  been ; for 
with  equal  disposition  to  mischief,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  rugged  precipices,  up  which  the  Greeks 
climbed  with  difficulty  while  they  rolled  down  vast 
rocks,  and  hurled  abundance  of  smaller  stones  with 
the  force  of  slings,  and  in  Borne  cases  contrived  to 
throw  the  men  themselves  down  the  precipices ; they 
also  shot  arrows  of  uncommon  length  from  their 
huge  bows,  which,  drawn  by  the  foot,  carried  much 
further  than  those  of  the  Cretans  in  the  Grecian 
The  diffi-  nnny>  nn(l  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  helmet, 
cultiM  co-  »bicld,  and  thorax;  so  that  the  march  was  a con- 
cwinteird  tinued  fight  for  seven  days,  attended  with  consider- 
on  the  able  loss  and  many  severe  wounds.  In  all  these  dan- 
march.  gers  \enophon  bore  a prominent  part,  and  displayed 
those  talents  for  command  which  are  always  readily 
obeyed  in  seasons  of  distress  : he  prc-oecupied  the 
heights ; he  caught  savages  for  guides  and  interpre- 
ters ; he  led  the  van,  conducted  the  piquets,  or  kept 
order  in  the  rear,  as  circumstances  called  him  : he 
was  always  accessible  during  the  hours  of  meals  or 
rest ; and  upon  him  the  whole  army  felt  that  they 
depended  for  deliverance  from  their  difficulties.  For- 
tunately the  towns  were  unfortified  and  well  supplied, 
and  the  mountaineers  left  them  undefended,  having 
stipulated,  in  return  for  permitting  some  slain  to  be 
buried,  that  the  Greeks  should  not  burn  them.  Here 
they  found  repose ; and  on  the  last  day,  coming  in 
view  of  the  river  which  terminates  the  Carduchian 
country,  and  seeing  the  plains  of  Armenia  beyond, 
they  betook  themselves  to  sleep  in  the  villages,  as  if 
all  their  toils  were  ended.  But  at  day-break  it  was 
found  that  the  opposite  bank  was  occupied  by  their 
old  enemies  the  Persians,  under  Orontas,  who  had1 
arrived  in  his  sutrapy  before  them,  to  dispute  their 
passage  through  it : the  river,  just  fordable,  was 
rapid,  and  its  bottom  uneven.  The  Carduchians, 
occupying  the  heights  which  the  army  had  just  quit- 
ted, watched  a favourable  moment  to  commence  their 
attack  on  the  rear. 

Here  Xenophon  again  encouraged  the  almost-bro- 
ken spirits  of  the  army  by  relating  a dream,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  was  evidently  that  he  should 
extricate  them  from  their  perilous  situation  ; and 
soon  afterwards  he  announced  information  which  he 
had  received  of  a shallower  passage  lower  down,  with 
a landing-place,  where  the  Persian  horse  would  be 
unable  to  act  against  them.  The  usual  sacrifices  and 
libations  to  the  gods  haring  been  performed,  the 
whole  army  sung  the  ptean,  and  prepared  to  cross 
the  river.  The  Persians,  astonished  probably  at  their 
apparently  undiminished  numbers  and  resolution,  of- 
fered no  effectual  resistance  -,  and  the  mountaineers 


being  held  in  check  by  the  judicious  dispositions  of  Xenophon. 
Xenophon,  made  little  impression  on  the  rear.  So 
complete  indeed  was  the  success,  that  the  first  divi-  a.  u. 
sion  of  the  Greeks  actually  captured  some  booty  from 
the  Persian  troops.  * — 

The  fertile  plains  of  Eastern  Armenia  were  then  »•  c* 
passed  without  opposition  in  five  days'  march.  And  401. 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Teleboas,  which  forms  They  rr«h 
the  boundary  of  the  Western  Armenia,  the  satrap,  Armenia, 
Teribazus,  sent  to  offer  them  a free  passage  and  neces- 
sary supplies  through  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  plunder  nor  destroy  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  terms  were  gladly  accepted; 
but  the  soldiers  suffering  severely  frurn  the  change  of 
climate  and  season,  notwithstanding  the  attentions 
of  Xenophon  to  provide  fuel  and  unguents,  were  un- 
avoidably quartered  in  the  houses  to  protect  them 
from  the  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Hence  it  happened 
that  some  buildings  were  burnt;  and  Teribazus,  con- 
sidering the  treaty  as  violated,  prepared  to  entrap  the 
army  in  a defile.  Suspicion  having  arisen,  and  a pri- 
soner being  taken  to  gain  information,  the  generals 
prepared  for  defence,  and  their  preparations  alone 
sufficed  to  put  the  Persians  to  so  hasty  u flight,  that 
their  camp,  with  the  tent  of  Teribazus  himself  and 
all  his  rich  furniture,  became  the  prey  of  the  Greeks. 

The  next  day  they  {Hissed  the  defile,  and  in  three  sad  crom 
days  more,  marching  through  a desert  covered  with  the  Eu- 
snow,  they  reached  the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  and  Pirate*, 
easily  crossed  it.  In  their  subsequent  march,  they 
suffered  dreadfully  from  snow  and  frost,  so  that  the 
men  fell  down  benumbed  with  cold,  aud  the  cattle 
perished.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  became  ex- 
treme, and  it  required  all  the  art  and  all  the  authority 
of  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals  to  preserve  the 
men  from  yielding  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
to  fatigue.  At  length  they  arrived  at  some  of  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  natives,  where  pretending  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  on  their  way  to  join  the  satrap, 
they  were  peaceably  quartered  in  the  villages,  and 
obtained  refreshments  in  abundance.  XenopKon  hav- 
ing a particular  village  allotted  him,  immediately  in- 
vited the  chief  magistrate  or  comarch  to  sup  with 
him;  and  treating  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
assured  him  that  he  need  apprehend  nothing  for  his 
person  or  property,  if  he  would  only  undertake  to  be 
their  guide  to  the  limits  of  the  king’s  dominions,  his 
son  being  detained  as  on  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  This 
advantage,  however,  was  lost,  after  three  days'  march, 
by  the  rudeness  of  Chcirisophus,  who  so  offended  the 
comarch,  that  he  deserted,  leaving  his  son  to  his  fate, 

(which  though  considered  a fortunate  one  by  the 
Greeks  was,  according  to  our  better  notions,  the 
basest  of  all  degradations)  in  the  possession  of 
Episthcnes. 

Xenophon  warmly  resented  this  imprudent  violence, 
and  it  occasioned  the  only  quarrel  he  ever  had  with 
Cheirisophus.  The  course  of  the  Phasis  wus  now 
their  guide,  till  coming  opposite  the  passage  through 
the  mountains  to  the  plain  beyond,  they  diverged  from 
it  across  the  country,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  were 
met  by  the  Chalybes,  the  Taochians,  and  the  Phasinns 
in  arms.  After  some  discussion,  the  advice  of  Xeno- 
phon was  adopted  ; the  enemy  were  circumvented, 
and  the  passage  forced;  in  the  plain  on  the  other  side, 
they  found  “ villages  plentifully  stored  with  good 
things.'* 
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Biography.  Hence  they  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
v— ^ Taochians,  who  had  taken  care  to  collect  their  pro- 

a.  m.  pcrty  within  their  fortifications,  which  they  defended 
3G03.  with  desperate  resolution,  dashing  themselves  with 

— their  wives  and  children  down  the  precipices  rather 

b.  c.  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  whom 

401.  want  of  provisions  compelled  to  storm  their  strong 

places.  The  next  people  whose  territory  they  invaded 
were  the  Chalybcs,  a well  armed  and  ferocious  race, 
who  so  successfully  opposed  them,  that  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  upon  the  cattle  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Taochians ; and  to  be  continually  acting  on 
the  defensive,  till  they  reached  the  level  country  of 
the  Scythians,  where,  after  four  days  march,  they 
found  rest  and  food  in  some  villages.  From  this 
place,  iu  four  days,  they  reached  the  large  and  weal- 
thy town  of  Gymnias,  the  governor  of  whieh  offered 
to  conduct  them,  in  five  days,  through  a country 
which  they  might  plunder  and  waste  as  much  as  they 
should  think  fit,  to  an  eminence  from  whence  they 
could  behold  the  Euxine  Sea;  declaring  his  willing- 
ness, if  he  should  fail  of  his  undertaking,  to  suffer 
death. 

His  proposition  being  accepted,  on  the  fifth  day 
they  arrived  at  the  sacred  hill  called  Thece,  and  as 
Tbr  Greek*  *°°n  u the  first  division  reached  the  summit,  the  view 
arrin*  with-  of  the  sea  occasioned  such  a shout,  that  Xenophon, 
in  rinr  of  who  still  commanded  the  rear,  imagined  that  they 
the  tea.  were  attacked,  and  pressed  forwurd  to  give  assistance  j 
but  the  real  cause  of  the  clamour  being  ascertained, 
all  order,  all  discipline,  for  the  moment,  was  at  an  end 
— generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  in  a transport  of  joy- 
ful tears,  embraced,  each  other,  and  the  animating 
cry,  **  the  sen!  the  sea ! **  was  re-echoed  through  the 
broken  ranks.  When  the  first  tumult  of  delight  had 
a little  subsided,  they  collected  a quantity  of  large 
stones,  and  forming  them  into  a rude  column,  hung 
upon  it,  as  a kind  of  trophy,  the  arms  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  which  they  had  taken  on  the  march. 
The  guide,  as  might  be  expected,  was  magnificently 
rewarded,  and  honourably  dismissed. 

The  next  morning,  some  hostile  demonstrations 
were  made  by  the  Macroncs,  through  whose  thick 
woods  their  road  lay;  when  an  Athenian  slinger 
coming  to  Xenophon  acknowledged  that  he  hail  ori- 
ginally been  a slave,  and  that  these  people  were  his 
countrymen ; offering  at  the  same  time  to  go  to 
them,  and  bring  them  to  terms.  This  being  granted, 
and  the  Macroncs,  being  assured  that  the  Greeks  were 
hostile  to  the  Persians,  readily  entered  into  treaty, 
rendered  them  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  borders  of  the  Colchiuns. 

Here  opposition  was  expected  ; and  Xenophon,  in 
a speech  to  the  generals,  strongly  recommended 
forming  the  troops  in  column  rather  than  in  phnlanx, 
on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ascent  through  the 
mountains;  and  having  carried  his  point,  he  rode 
from  left  to  right  along  the  ranks,  crying  out,  " My 
men,  these  barbarians  whom  you  now  see,  are  the 
last  obstacle  to  our  reaching  the  destination  we  have 
so  long  laboured  for;  let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means, 
make  an  example  of  them.”  The  Colchians  were 
easily  defeated  ; but  a delay  of  several  days  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  unwholesome  effects  of  some  honey,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  of  which  wuny  of  the  soldiers 
had  eaten. 

When  they  were  sufficiently  recovered,  they  re- 


sumed their  march,  and  in  two  days  reached  Trape-  Xenophon. 
zus,#  a Greek  town  on  the  const  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  v— 
having  occupied  about  ten  months  in  the  expedition  a.  m. 
and  retreat.  Here  they  imagined  themselves  at  home,  3603 
and  supplying  themselves  with  plenty,  by  ravaging  — 
the  adjoining  Colchian  country,  they  continued  a n,  c. 
month  among  the  Trapezuntines,  who  willingly  fur-  401. 
nished  them  with  a market,  besides  making  them 
many  presents.  During  their  abode  at  Tropezus,  they 
performed  the  vows  which  they  had  addressed  on  the 
march  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  Hercules,  cele- 
brating the  respective  sacrifices  and  games,  in  the  best 
manner  which  their  present  situation  would  admit. 

The  army  now  tired  of  marching  and  fighting,  was 
desirous  of  passing  into  Greece  by  sea,  and  C'heiriso- 
phus  undertook  to  go  to  Anaxibius  the  Lacedemonian 
admiral,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  transports.  In 
the  mean  time,  Xenophon  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  supplies  of  the  army  during  his  ab- 
sence ; and  for  their  journey  homewards  by  land,  iu 
the  event  of  their  failing  to  obtain  vessels  sufficient 
to  convey  them  all.  But  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  assembly  of  the  troops,  in  which, 
according  to  the  democratic  principles  of  Grecian 
government,  the  supreme  power  resided,  ulthough 
they  readily  adopted  all  his  measures  for  present  con- 
venience, refused  their  assent  to  every  proposal  that 
tended  to  provide  for  a march. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  through  whose  territory  he  foresaw  they 
roust  ultimately  proceed,  advising  them  by  all  means 
to  prepare  good  roads,  guides,  and  markets,  that  the 
passage  of  so  large  and  unruly  a body  might  be  as 
rapid  and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible ; and  vis 
recommendation  was  thankfully  adopted. 

In  the  mcun  while,  the  army  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  most  iniquitous  and  perilous  plunder  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  till  the  return  of  Cheirisophus 
with  a supply  of  vessels  far  short  of  their  wants  and 
expectations  : this,  together  with  the  failure  of  other 
expedients  to  procure  any  considerable  number  of  ships, 
at  length  brought  the  soldiers  to  their  senses ; and  they 
agreed  to  send  the  sick,  the  women  and  children,  all 
above  forty  years  of  age,  and  all  unnecessary  baggage, 
by  sea,  and  that  the  rest  should  travel  by  land. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  journey  they  reached 
Cerasus,  a Grecian  town  on  the  Euxine,  where  they 
held  a general  muster,  and  found  the  whole  loss  of 
the  heavy-armed  since  their  departure  under  Cyrus, 
exclusive  of  desertion,  to  be  about  1400.  u These,** 
says  Xenophon,  “ died  in  battle,  or  in  the  snow,  and 
perhaps  a few  from  sickness.”  Here  also  they  di- 
vided the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  various 
plunder,  and  consecrating  the  produce  of  robbery  and 
murder,  they  devoted  a tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
and  to  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
generals  in  shares  to  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  gods.  The  use  which  Xenophon  made  of  the 
portion  committed  to  him  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  army  then  resumed  their  march,  the  transports 
keeping  a parallel  course  along  the  coast,  and  landing 
as  they  halted ; but  the  want  of  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  troops,  rendered  the  situation  of 
Xenophon,  (who  was  now  acknowledged  os  their 
leader,  Cheirisophus  not  having  joined)  (extremely 
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fliogrnphy-  delicate  and  difficult.  Straggling  parties  of  plunder- 
v>— .V^J/  era  were  cut  off  by  the  natives,  and  the  whole  line 
a.  m.  of  country  rendered  hostile  by  the  impossibility  of 
30O&.  keeping  the  soldiers  from  committing  devastation 

w’herever  they  arrived ; and  indeed  the  principles  of 

b c.  Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  himself  a moralist 
*01.  and  a philosopher,  appear  to  have  been  strangely 
warped  by  the  military  notions  of  his  time,  which 
considered  the  plunder  of  all  barbarians  as  a regular, 
and  legitimate  mode  of  paying  and  supplying  an  army, 
and  were  not  nice  even  with  respect  to  Grecian  pro- 
perty, unless  protected  by  special  treaty,  and  ensured 
by  a species  of  hospitality  resembling  the  black  mail 
of  our  own  northern  marauders. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  barbarous  mode  of 
travelling,  became  sensibly  felt  on  their  arrival  at 
Cotvom,  another  Sinopian  colony  on  the  same  coast; 
and  the  inconvenience  which  they  experienced,  again 
induced  the  troops  to  wait  above  six  weeks,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a passage  by  sea.  This  season  of 
leisure  suggested  to  the  active  and  statesman-like 
genius  of  Xenophon,  who  knew  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  transports  for  all,  and  the  dangers  which 
must  arise  from  a division  of  their  strength,  the  idea 
of  founding  a new  colony,  in  a very  advantageous 
situation  not  far  from  their  present  quarters.  But, 
whether  his  pecuniary  resources  began  to  fail  him,  or 
the  private  inclination  of  the  soothsayer  was  too  strong 
to  be  overruled,  he  did  not  in  this  instance  succeed  in 
procuring  the  favourable  indications  from  sacrifices 
and  omens  which  his  prudence  usually  commanded. 
And  perhaps  it  was  not  probable  that  men  so  long 
accustomed  to  desultory  and  predatory  habits,  and 
acquainted  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Persia,  could 
he  induced  to  settle  quietly  to  hard  labour  und  simple 
modes  of  life,  surrounded  by  continual  temptations  to 
resume  those  irregular  practices,  so  congenial  to  the 
idleness  and  the  restlessness  of  our  nature. 

However  this  might  be,  the  project  was  extremely 
unpopular,  and  exited  universal  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion, not  only  in  the  army,  but  among  all  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  who  justly  dreaded  the  establish- 
ment of  so  overwhelming  a power,  actuated  by  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  which  they  had  already  seen 
too  much.  Those  who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon’s 
authority,  or  hostile  to  his  views,  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  inflame  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  natives  and  it  required  all  his 
energies  and  all  his  eloquence  to  appeuse  the  rising 
mutiny,  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  re- 
maining discipline. 

Xenophon  Finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  up  for  the 
rotor**  the  present  all  idea  of  colonization,  he  resolved  to  profit 
dUciplioeor  by  ti)t.  present  conjuncture  to  represent  to  the  army  in 
t »rtn>.  a jori£  anf]  apparently  cntulid  speech,  his  real  wishes 
and  intentions;  and  to  point  out  to  them  in  strong 
language,  the  difficulties  to  which  they  exposed  him, 
and  the  ruin  and  disgrace  they  were  preparing  for 
themselves,  bv  their  disregard  of  discipline,  and  by 
the  looseness  of  their  conduct.  The  remonstrance 
had  the  desired  effect  ; and  not  only  were  better  re- 
gulations adopted  for  the  future,  but  a strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  past  delinquencies,  from  which  the 
generals  themselves  were  not  exempt ; and  some  of 
them  were  punished  by  fines  for  neglect  or  pecula- 
tion. Xenophon  was  himself  accused  of  violence 
towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command  ; but  the 


accusation  was  supported  only  by  a single  witness,  a Xenophon, 
muleteer,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  inhumanity,  V— -y— ^ 
and  who  was  universally  thought,  upon  the  case  being  a.  m. 
fairly  stated,  to  have  been  punished  too  leniently.  3ti03. 
No  other  complainant,  after  this,  venturing  to  appear,  — 
Xenophon  took  occasion  to  remind  the  soldiers  of  all  n.  c. 
that  he  hod  done  and  suffered  for  them ; insisting  401. 
upon  it  that  he  had  never  punished  any  man  unneces- 
sarily, much  less  unjustly,  and  appealing  to  their  re- 
collection of  continual  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Ingratitude  is  not  umong  the  vices  of  a mili- 
tary life ; and  it  was  rare  among  the  bold  and  gene- 
rous, though  licentious  soldier)-  of  Greece  ; the  troops 
were  deeply  touched  by  the  affectionate  reproof  of 
their  leader,  and  acquitted  him  by  acclamation. 

From  Cotyom,  the  army  passed  by  sea  to  Sinope, 
having  been  provided  w ith  ships  by  the  different  peo- 
ple who  desired  to  be  delivered  from  their  presence. 

The  Sinopians  received  them  with  hospitality ; and 
here  they  were  at  Inst  joined  by  Cheirisophus  with 
some  triremes,  but  with  no  supplies  of  any  kind,  and 
bringing  nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  empty  compli- 
ments, and  a vague  promise,  that  if  they  should  reach 
the  Propontis,  be  would  take  them  into  pay  us  mer- 
cenaries. Thus,  as  they  approached  their  own  coun- 
try, their  difficulties  seemed  to  increase  ; and  in  the 
apprehension  that  divided  councils,  and  want  of  disci- 
pline, might  expose  them  to  their  enemies,  and  alien- 
ate their  friends,  they  came  to  a resolution  to  elect 
one  general,  who  should  have  full  power  over  all  the 
movements  of  the  army,  and  the  sole  direction  of  all 
their  measures. 

The  choice  falling  unanimously  upon  Xenophon,  Xenophon 
he  was  powerfully  tempted  to  accept  a situation  so  refuses  the 
suitable  to  his  talents,  and  so  calculated  to  extend  his 
fame  and  popularity;  but  prudential  considerations  jre" 

induced  him  to  decline  it,  and  finding  the  army  uu-  duei. 
willing  to  take  a refusal,  he  had  recourse  to  their 
superstition,  and  informed  them,  that  having  under- 
stood their  intentions,  he  had  previously  consulted  the 
gods,  and  that  the  sacrifices  were  decidedly  against 
his  undertaking  the  command  offered  him.  Upon 
this  Chcirisophus  was  elected,  and  immediately  they 
set  sail  for  Hcraclca,  a Megarrmdan  colony,  where 
they  were  received  with  extraordinary  kindness.  But 
Cheirisophus,  though  a respectable  soldier,  and  a 
brave  man,  was  no  statesman ; in  less  than  a week 
his  influence  was  at  an  end,  and  his  command  for- 
mally abrogated.  The  mal-contents  to  the  number 
of  4,500,  chiefly  Arcadians  and  Achscans,  separated 
themselves  with  the  intention  of  plundering  the  bar- 
barians on  the  coast,  and  elected  ten  new  com- 
manders ; Chcirisophus  heartily  disgusted  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  whole  army,  refused  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  any  troops  beside  the  Thracians,  formerly 
raised  by  C'learchus,  about  1,400  heavy-armed,  and 
700  light  infantry  • there  remained  with  Xenophon 
only  1,700  heavy  foot,  500  target  eers,  and  all  the 
horse,  in  number  now  about  40.  Cheirisophus  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast,  and  did  not  long  survive  his 
mortification.  The  mutineers  commenced  their  sys- 
tem of  plunder,  and  were  overpowered  by  the  bar- 
barians, a large  part  of  their  number  being  slain,  and 
the  rest  surrounded  on  u hill,  and  in  hourly  apprehen- 
sion of  being  cut  off  to  a man.  Xenophon  had  taken 
on  inland  road,  when  his  horse,  who  preceded  the 
party  as  scouts,  brought  in  some  messengers  from  the 
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Biography.  Arcadians,  who  informed  him  of  their  perilous  situa- 
v— • tion.  Xenophon  immediately  saw  the  danger  that 
a.  m.  would  result  to  his  own  little  troop,  from  the  annihi- 
3603.  lation  of  so  large  a Grecian  force  in  the  neighbour- 
— hood  ; and  addressing  his  soldiers,  exhorted  them  to 
i.  c.  march  to  the  relief  of  their  late  companions.  By  a 

401.  skilful  stratagem  he  induced  the  barbarians  to  retire 

in  the  night,  and  having  ascertained  that  they  had 
actually  fled,  he  marched  instantly  to  join  Cheiriso- 
phus  at  the  harbour  of  Calpe,  lest  he  should  be  over* 
whelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  ; on  the  road 
he  fell  in  with  the  Arcadian  and  Achaan  forces,  whom 
he  had  thus  delivered  from  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  a cordial  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  parties.  On  their  arrival  they  found  Chcirisophus 
already  dead,  and  his  command  conferred  upon  Neon; 
and  a decree  was  unanimously  passed,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a Grecian  popular  assembly,  that  if  any  one 
should  hereafter  attempt  to  dismember  the  armv,  he 
should  be  punished  with  death.  But  a spirit  of  dis- 
content and  suspicion  yet  remained ; the  soldiers,  ap- 
prehensive that  Xenophon  had  not  sincerely  aban- 
doned his  design  of  founding  a colony,  refused  to  be 
encamped  in  the  favourable  situation  which  his  mili- 
tary eye  instantly  selected  for  them,  lest  they  should 
be  entrapped  into  a permanent  residence.  But 
Xenophon  had  managed  to  regain  his  influence  over 
the  prophets,  and  no  auspicious  omens  could  be  ob- 
tained for  marching,  or  even  for  foraging,  till  the 
army  complied  with  his  commands,  in  the  mean 
while  Neon,  who  had  succeeded  to  Chcirisophus,  af- 
fecting to  compassionate  the  distress  of  the  soldiers 
unable  to  procure  provisions,  offered  to  conduct  a 
foraging  party  ; and  about  3,000  men  turned  out  to 
follow  him ; but  this  unhandsome  conduct  served  only 
to  confirm  the  authority  of  Xenophon  ; for  the  party 
under  Neon  were  defeated  by  the  barbarians  with  the 
heaviest  loss  that  had  ever  been  sustained  by  the 
army  ; above  500  men  were  slain,  and  the  rest  so 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  that  Xenophon  was  obliged 
to  go  in  person  with  all  his  force  to  bring  them  off ; 
the  barbarians  following  closely,  and  lurking  in  the 
thickets  about  the  camp  till  dusk,  when  they  attacked 
and  carried  the  out-posts,  drove  in  the  piquets,  and 
obliged  the  whole  army  to  pass  the  night  under  arms. 

The  reasons  of  Xenophon  for  pitching  upon  a strong 
natural  site  for  the  camp  were  now  apparent, 
and  his  wisdom  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
no  further  opposition  wa9  offered  to  fortifying  the 
spot  he  had  selected,  and  transporting  thither  all 
their  baggage.  Immediately  the  omens  were  all 
favourable,  and  & vessel  arrived  with  a cargo  of 
provisions. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  the  baggage,  and  the 
soldiers  above  forty-five  years  of  age  to  guard  the 
camp,  under  the  orders  of  Neon,  Xenophon  marched 
out,  taking  all  those  precautions  which  indicated  that 
lie  expected  to  be  attacked  ; and  after  having  buried 
the  slain  of  the  preceding  day,  a ceremony  to  which 
Grecian  superstition  attached  peculiar  importance,  he 
soon  afterwards  discovered  a large  body  of  Bithy- 
nians,  sent  by  the  Satrap  to  defend  the  country,  ad- 
vantageously posted  on  a hill  with  a ravine  in  front. 
Some  of  the  officers  dissuaded  an  attack  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  position  ; but  Xenophon  over- 
ruling their  objections  by  the  prevailing  argument  of 
a favourable  sacrifice,  after  a smart  action,  defeated 


and  dispersed  the  enemy ; who,  finding  themselves  Xenophon, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Greeks  in  the  field,  contented  'WV^ 
themselves  with  removing  all  that  was  most  valuable  **■ 
up  the  country  ; leaving  to  Xenophon  and  his  army  3603. 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  a wide  district  abound- 
ing  with  provisions;  so  that  they  patiently  awaited  *•  c* 
the  arrival  of  Oleander,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  4t)l. 
of  Byzantium,  who  was  expected  to  bring  transports 
to  convey  them  all  into  Greece,  His  arrival,  how- 
ever, miserably  disappointed  their  expectations  ; he 
come  with  only  two  triremes,  and  one  Dexippus  in  his 
train,  who  having  dishonestly  left  the  Cyreiun  Greeks 
at  Trapezus,  had  artfully  contrived  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  both  of  Anaxibius,  the  admiral,  mid  of  Oleander, 
strong  prejudices  against  the  whole  army  ; especially 
against  Xenophon  and  Agasias  the  Arcadian,  w ho  had 
always  been  Xenophon's  friend. 

Oleander  happened  unfortunately  to  land  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  absent  on  forage  ; 
and  a small  detachment  was  just  then  returning  with 
some  sheep  which  they  had  been  plundering.  Fear- 
ful of  loosing  their  booty,  and  aware  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  Dexippus,  they  offered  him  any  share  of  the 
spoil  to  secure  the  remainder  to  them.  He  eagerly 
embraced  the  proposal,  but  other  soldiers  coming  in, 
and  objecting  to  the  bargain,  and  a tumult  beginning 
to  arise,  he  appealed  to  the  governor,  who  ordered 
the  soldier  with  whom  the  objection  had  arisen  to  be 
arrested.  This  man  happened  to  belong  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Agasias,  who,  coining  up  at  the  moment,  and 
treating  Dexippus  with  merited  contempt,  rescued 
the  soldier;  a scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  which 
stones  were  thrown,  and  Cleander  himself  was  ex- 
posed to  some  danger,  and  betrayed  evident  symp- 
toms of  alarm.  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals 
arriving  at  this  juncture,  instantly  restored  order,  and 
endeavoured  to  pacify  Cleander.  But  fear  generates 
anger ; the  governor,  in  the  true  tone  of  Spartan  in- 
solence, declared  that  unless  Agasias  and  the  arrested 
soldier  were  given  up  to  him,  he  would  order  every 
city  in  Greece  to  treat  the  Cyreian  army  as  enemies  ; 
and  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertained  that 
this  arbitrary  command  of  a provincial  governor 
would  have  been  generally  obeyed. 

The  conduct  of  Xenophon  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances was  politic  and  just.  He  allayed  the  irritated 
feelings  of  the  army,  and  persuaded  Agasias  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  himself  to  the  governor  ; who, 
after  a haughty  display  of  official  dignity,  was  at 
length  persuaded  of  the  baseness  of  Dexippus,  and 
received  Xenophon  into  Ins  confidence,  and  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship.  But  finding  that  the  com- 
mand of  such  a force  under  such  circumstances,  was  at 
once  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  that  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Grecian  and  barbarian,  were  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  a numerous  body,  subsisting  by  plunder  ; 
he  declared  that,  os  the  sacrifices  were  not  propitious 
for  his  marching  at  their  head,  he  would  go  by  sea  to 
Byzantium,  and  prepare  for  their  reception.  Xenophon 
alio  had  intended  to  soul  about  the  same  time  for 
Athens,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  by  his  eloquence 
and  interest,  prevent  the  sentence  which  he  appre- 
hended from  the  violence  of  the  people  ; but  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  Anaxibius  he  continued  in  his  com- 
mand of  the  army,  till  they  should  arrive  at  Byzan- 
tium. On  their  arrival  at  that  first  European  town, 
and  entering,  as  they  had  reason  to  conclude,  into  the 
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Biutrm;ihr.  service  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Greece,  (for  by  that 
v— v— * title  the  contemporary  historian,  himself  an  Athenian, 
a.  if.  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  Lacedaemon,)  the 
3603.  Cyreians  fancied  themselves  once  more  ut  home,  and 
— congratulated  themselves  on  the  end  of  all  their  wan- 
n.  c.  deringa  ■,  but  the  power  of  Oleander  was  much 
401.  greater  to  injure  than  to  serve  them  ; and  Anaxibius, 
(bribed,  as  it  was  suspected,  by  Pharnabazus  the 
satrap  of  Bithyniu,  and  possibly  by  other  neighbour- 
ing  powers),  not  only  defrauded  them  of  the  promised 
pay,  but  by  an  unfriendly  stratagem  excluded  them 
from  the  city,  and  ordered  them  on  a distant  service. 
Enraged  at  this  treatment,  the  soldiers  seized  the 
town,  and  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Xeno- 
phon would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  harbour 
and  fleet,  with  the  intention  of  making  him  their  chief, 
and  establishing  an  independent  power. 

Anaxibius  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of 
Xenophon  to  allay  the  storm  thus  raised  by  his  own 
ungenerous  rashness  j and  having  by  his  menus  once 
more  excluded  the  army  from  the  walls,  he  sent  a 
creature  of  his  own  to  delude  them  by  offers  of  mer- 
cenary service,  and  to  draw  them  to  a greater  dis- 
tance. Deprived  of  the  guidance  and  wisdom  of  their 
leafier,  who  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Athens,  the 
Cyreians  could  no  longer  be  kept  together  j but  their 
number  was  daily  thinned  by  the  secession  of  small 
parties,  some  of  whom  obtained  a passage  home  ; 
whilst  others  settled  in  the  country,  or  entered  into 
foreign  service. 

A sudden  change,  however,  in  the  politics  of  Lace- 
daemon, induced  Anaxibius,  who  had  now  been  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  Aristarchus,  to  desert  that 
party  at  home,  which  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace  with  Asia ; and  he  mode  an  unexpected  pro- 
posal to  Xenophon,  who  was  still  with  him,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  army,  and  to  lead  them,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lacedicmon,  against  the  rich  satrapies  of 
Pharnabazu*  and  Tissaphernes.  Xenophon,  who 
knew  how  popular  such  an  expedition  would  prove, 
readily  undertook  it,  and  was  received  by  the  soldiers 
with  unbounded  joy ; but  upon  leading  them  to 
Perinthus,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  Asia 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Anaxibius,  he  was 
roughly  treated  by  Aristarchus,  who  had  sold  for 
slaves  all  the  Cyreians  in  Byzantium,  to  the  number 
of  400,  and  would  have  arrested  Xenophon  himself, 
had  he  not  been  put  upon  his  guard  by  a friendly  inti- 
mation of  the  design  against  him. 

The  army  Meeting  with  nothing  but  treachery  and  ill  treat- 
enten  the  ment  from  all  parlies,  and  finding  themselves  univer- 
scrvice  of  sally  the  objects  of  dread  and  suspicion,  the  army 
Seuthcs.  now  piaoej  their  hopes  upon  Xenophon  thus  unex- 
pectedly restored  to  them.  His  genius,  always  fertile 
of  resources,  could  suggest  nothing  better  than  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  repeated  offers  of  Seuthes,  a 
deposed  Thracian  prince,  who  hod  been  educated  un- 
der the  hospitable  roof  of  Medocus,  king  of  the  Odry- 
sians  ; and  who,  desirous  of  regaining  his  father's 
throne  by  force,  proposed  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his 
service,  with  a promise  of  present  pay,  and  of  ample 
remuneration  in  the  event  of  his  reducing  by  their 
assistance  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Neon  alone  of  the  generals,  being  a Laconian, 
seceded  from  this  proposal,  and  drew  off  with  him 
uhout  800  men,  with  whom  he  joined  Aristarchus. 
The  rest  of  the  army  consenting  to  follow  Xenophon 


even  in  a winter  campaign,  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Xenophon. 
Thrace,  he  went  with  the  principal  officers  by  night  v*— 
to  the  camp  of  SetUhes,  where  he  was  received  with  m 
high  honour,  but  at  the  same  time  with  extraordi-  3603. 
nary  caution,  and  speedily  arranged  the  terms  on  — 
which  the  Greeks  should  enter  into  his  service,  which  »-  c. 
were  highly  favourable  to  them,  and  to  Xenophon  401. 
himself. 

The  remains  of  this  gallant  army  proved  an  over-  Scutbe*  re- 
match for  the  undisciplined  fierceness  of  the  rebel  covers  his 
barbarians,  and  Seuthcs  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  dominions, 
paternal  dominions,  without  any  loss,  in  less  than  two 
months,  but  was  enabled  to  make  great  additions  to 
his  ancient  dominion.  Rut  he  unfortunately  had  in 
his  service,  and  in  his  confidence,  an  artful  unprinci- 
pled Greek  named  Heraclides,  who  infused  into  him 
a distrust  of  Xenophon,  and  a jealousy  of  the  army, 
and  persuaded  him  to  withhold  the  remuneration 
which  he  had  agreed  to  bestow  upon  them.  The 
troops  immediately  murmured  against  Xenophon  be- 
cause they  were  un|Miid,  and  Seuthes  was  offended 
with  him  for  pressing  the  payment  of  their  due ; aud 
to  such  a length  did  these  unpleasant  discussions  pro-  His  brrurh 
ceed,  that  an  open  rupture  was  apprehended,  and  all  ofengogr- 
friendly  intercourse  was  actually  suspended.  mcnL 

The  situation  of  Xenophon  and  his  army  was  be-  Lacerfir- 
coming  extremely  critical,  when  the  arrival  of  two 
Lacedaemonian  officers  improved  the  aspect  of  their  H* 
affairs.  A change  of  administration  in  the  Lacedietno-  Greeks.  * 
nian  councils,  had  effected  that  alteration  in  their  po- 
licy, on  which  Anaxibius  hod  prematurely  acted  j and 
they  were  consequently  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of 
the  veteran  troops  of  the  Grecian  army  in  invading 
the  Persian  dominions.  The  officers  who  came  into 
Thrace  upon  this  business  were  received  by  Seuthes 
with  great  hospitality,  while  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Xenophon  or  his  officers ; but  when  the  purport  of 
their  journey  was  explained,  the  Thracian  prince  al- 
tered his  tone,  and  admitted  the  leaders  to  an  inter- 
view, when  the  manly  and  decided  conduct  of  Xeno- 
phon, the  remonstrance  of  his  better  counsellors,  and 
the  dictates  of  his  own  honour  prevailed  ; the  demands 
of  the  army  were  fully  satisfied  j and  harmony  was 
restored. 

There  was  little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  offers 
of  the  Lacedemonian  government,  and  the  army  joy- 
fully anticipating  the  plunder  of  Asia,  crossed  over  to 
Lampsacus.  It  seems  probable,  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment with  Seuthes,  Xenophon  had  abandoned  his  pri- 
vate interest  to  secure  the  general  advantage,  for 
meeting  at  Lampsacus,  with  an  old  Athenian  ac- 
quaintance, Euclid  the  Phliaaian  soothsayer,  after  mu- 
tual congratulations  and  inquiries,  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  so  completely  exhausted  his  pecuniary 
resources,  us  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  his  horse  and 
furniture  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  expedition  ; 

Euclid  affected  incredulity,  but  the  Lainpsucencs 
having  sent  in  their  contribution,  and  some  of  the 
cattle  being  slain  for  a sacrifice,  the  prophet  who  at- 
tended upon  his  friend,  was  convinced,  as  he  pre- 
tended, by  the  symptoms  of  the  victims,  of  the  reality 
of  his  poverty,  attributing  it  to  his  own  imprudence, 
and  to  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  Meilichius,  whose  worship 
he  had  neglected.  The  next  day  Xenophon  arriving 
at  Ophrynlum,  offered  holocausts  of  swine,  after  the 
Athenian  manner,  to  that  deity,  u and  the  same  day** 
he  tells  us,  the  army  received  their  pay  from  the 
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K-wraphy.  Lnccdirmoninns,  and  he  was  himself  gratified  by  their 
^ presenting  him  with  the  favourite  horse  which  he  had 
a m.  been  obliged  to  sell  at  Lampsacus.  It  is  deserving  of 
3608.  remark,  that  although  Xenophon  on  many  occasions 
— evidently  directed  the  responses  of  the  soothsayers, 
» c.  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  dupe  of  their  craft, 
401.  yet,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  he 
thought  it  right  to  uphold  the  popular  belief,  as  a 
salutary  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  ; 
and  not  only  speaks  of  it  with  uniform  respect,  but 
relates  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  divination, 
with  a design  to  impress  its  veracity  upon  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  In  the  present  case  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god  ; for 
that  being  hospitably  received  at  Pergamus,  by  the 
wife  of  Gongylus,  the  Erctrian,  that  lady  suggested 
to  him  a scheme  of  nocturnal  plunder  against  the  castle 
of  a Persian  noblemun,  A ablates,  whose  wife,  chil- 
dren,  and  property  she  proposed  that  he  should  seize. 
The  divines  having  declared  that  this  project  was 
favoured  by  heaven,  Xenophon  adopted  it  without 
scruple ; and  though  he  met  with  a check  on  his  first 
attempt,  and  his  friend  Ag&sias  was  wounded,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  be- 
came possessed,  as  he  informs  us,  "of  horses  and 
carriages,  and  other  things,  so  that  he  could  now 
afford  to  be  generous.”  Soon  after  this  adventure, 
he  joined  the  main  army  under  Thimbron  the  Lace- 
demonian general,  and  followed  him  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Persian  satrapies,  till  the  period  of  his 
recall,  01.  9b,  2.  n.  c,  398,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dcrcyllidas,  under  whom  the  Cyreian  troops  still  con- 
tinued in  the  pay  of  Lacedsmon,  and  became  so  in- 
corporated with  their  other  forces,  that  the  particular 
events  relating  to  them  and  to  Xenophon,  arc  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  history  of  the  Asiatic  war,  re- 
lated by  him  (in  the  Hellenics)  with  that  peculiar  and 
picturesque  interest,  which  can  only  be  given  to  nar- 
rative by  an  eye-witness  and  principal  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes. 

After  more  than  two  years  spent  in  active,  and 
generally  in  successful  enterprize  and  plunder,  the 
army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Agcsilaus,  the 
friend,  as  he  afterwards  became,  and  companion  of 
our  historian,  and  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  honour  with  which  his  name  has  been  handed 
d«wn  to  posterity.  On  the  recal  of  that  illustrious 
prince,  he  still  followed  his  fortunes,  and  * fought  by 
his  side  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Coronna,  n.  c.  394. 
after  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  further  the 
distinct  existence  of  the  Cyreian  army ; disbanded 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces  under  Agesilaus,  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  it  were  re-united  no  more 
Xenophon  had,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements 
with  Lacedemon,  been  sentenced  to  death  at  Athens, 
(about  the  time  that  a similar  sentence  was  executed 
upon  his  master  Socrates,)  at  the  suggestion  of  Eubu- 
lus,  the  very  person  who  many  years  afterwards  ob- 
tained a decree  for  his  recall.  Having  therefore  no 
home  in  hi9  native  country,  he  resolved  to  settle  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon  ; and  to  this 
end.t  quitting  Agesilaus.  after  the  disbanding  the 


• His  own  phnue  is  tTvvarymtftaapuvoi. 
f Mitford  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dio*.  LaerL  that  lie  fol- 
lowed Agcsilaus  to  Latedartnon,  ami  found  his  residence  there  un- 
pleaMtitj  bat  I cannot  find  any  such  itMertion  in  that  author. 
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army,  he  repaired  to  Scillus,  a town  in  the  Eleian  Xenophon, 
territory,  which  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  v-— 
to  be  held  under  the  crown  of  Lacedaemon,  by  a kind  a.  m. 
of  feudal  tenure,  probably  through  the  interest  of  his  3610. 
royal  patron-  He  was  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  — 
his  wife,  and  by  his  twin  sons  Gryllus  and  Diodorus  ; a.  c. 
but  whether  this  lady  was  the  mother  of  the  young  394. 
men  is  not  recorded  ; from  the  manner  in  which  she 
is  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  " a little  female,  by 
name  Philesia,"  it  seems  likely  that  she  was  their 
step-mother. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  Xenophon,  though  by  nature  expensive 
and  generous,  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  : and 
it  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  tenth  dedicated  to  Apoilo 
and  the  Ephesian  Diana,  on  the  division  of  the  spoil 
among  the  Cyreian  Greeks  at  Cerosus  ; a trust  not 
only  honourable,  but  the  source  also  of  an  ample 
revenue.  Xenophon  remitted  the  portion  designed 
for  Apollo  to  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; and,  on  his 
leaving  Asia  to  return  with  Agesilaus  into  Greece,  he 
deposited  the  other  portion  with  Megabyzus,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ephesian  Temple,  desiring  that,  if 
he  should  fall  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the 
Thebans,  Megabyzus  himself  should  perform  the 
solemn  act  of  dedication  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  goddess ; but  thut  if  he  should 
survive,  the  money  should  be  returned  to  him ; for 
in  the  insecurity  of  all  property  in  Greece,  the  safest 
depositary  for  money  and  the  precious  metals  was  the 
treasury  of  a temple,  where  superstition  generally 
effected  what  better  principles  failed  to  do  elsewhere ; 
and  hence  the  Grecian  temples,  especially  that  at 
Delphi,  were  generally  used  both  as  public  and  pri- 
vate banks. 

When  Xenophon  was  securely  settled  at  Scillus, 
Megabyzus  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
olympian  games  to  restore  the  deposit  to  him,  with 
which  he  purchased  an  estate  for  the  goddess,  and 
built  upon  it  a temple  and  an  altar  ; reserving  a tenth 
of  the  produce  of  the  sacred  land  as  the  rent  due  to 
her  as  proprietor,  and  leaving  the  residue  to  be  en- 
joyed bv  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  on  condition  of 
discharging  his  duties  as  manager  of  the  festivals, 
and  guurdian  of  the  temple  ; thus  securing  to  himself 
and  to  his  family  a splendid  demesne  and  handsome 
income,  under  the  protection  of  reputed  sanc- 
tity. 

The  situation  of  the  estate  was  dictated  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  at  the  suggestion,  doubtless,  of  Xe- 
nophon himself,  and  appears  to  have  been  studiously 
selected  with  a view  to  make  it  a counterpart  of  the 
ttcred  territory  of  Ephesus.  “ The  river*  Sclenus,” 
he  informs  us,  “ runs  through  the  estate ; us  a river, 
also  the  Selenus,  runs  by  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus ; and  there  arc  fish  and  shells  in  both. 

Around  the  temple  is  a grove  of  garden  fruit-trees ; 
and  the  temple  itself,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  is  built  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Ephesus;  and 
the  image  differs  only  in  being  of  cypress  Instead  of 
gold.'' 

On  a column  in  front  of  the  temple  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 


* This  name  u variously  written.  Tbe  form  which  coincides 
with  XcXiji'ij  may  perhaps  be  thought  the  most  proper. 
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Biography.  The  sacred  demesne  of  Diaan. 

'■  ^ — J Whoever  holds  nod  enjoys  this  estate  must  reserve  a tenth  of  the 

A S|  mrijr  produce  for  aarreJ  purposes,  sod  o<it  of  the  remainder  must 
' ' furnish  the  temple.  If  anyone  shall  neglect  so  to  do,  the  goddess 

.if>  1 bcrvelf  on  him. 

The  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  with  an  entertain- 
ment  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  both  sexes.  The  guests  being  arranged  in  tem- 
porary arbours,  pastry,  bread,  wine  , and  desert,  were 
set  before  ♦.hem,  us  well  as  meat  fed  in  the  sacred  pas- 
ture, and  taken  in  the  chase.  For  the  neighbourhood 
of  Scillus  abounded  with  game  ; and  the  servants  of 
Xenophon,  and  of  the  other  citizens,  were  employed 
in  hunting  for  this  occasion,  such  other  persons  as 
chose  it  joining  in  the  sport,  and  catching  wild  boars, 
wood  goats,  and  venison.  And  even  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  guests  were  fed  in  the  groves  and  hills 
belonging  to  the  goddess. 

In  this  delightful  retreat,  under  the  protection  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Laced  ® mo  n,  and  the 
spiritual  tutelage  of  Diana,  Xenophon  forgot  the 
toils  of  wars,  in  a state  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a tunn  whose  happiness  must  depend 
upon  suhlunury  circumstances,  lie  seems  to  have 
been  precisely  what  we  should  now  call  a literary 
country  gentleman,  diversifying  the  more  refined  plea- 
sures of  his  studious  hours  with  the  active  amuse- 
ments of  the  field ; breaking  his  dogs,  training  his 
horses,  anti  attending  to  the  breed  of  stock  ; and  so 
much  interest  did  the  philosopher,  historian,  and 
commander,  take  in  these  healthful  pursuits,  that 
they  became  the  subject  of  more  than  one  treatise 
from  his  immortal  pen  \ on  example  to  scholars  in 
all  nges  that  they  should  not  disdain  to  refresh  their 
vigour,  and  renew  their  animation,  by  allowing  the 
unharnessed  faculties  to  recreate  themselves  freely  in 
country  sports,  and  exercise  themselves  agreeably  in 
country  business. 

From  the  period  of  his  settlement  at  Scillus,  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Locedsmonion  sovereignty, 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  Xenophon  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  quiet,  and  to 
have  employed  himself  in  composing  those  works 
which  exalted  him  to  be  the  rival  of  1'latn  in  politics 
and  biography,  as  well  as  of  Thucydides  in  history.  It 
is  said  that  the  emulation  between  the  two  disciples 
of  Socrates,  occasioned  a pitiable  jealousy  and  aliena- 
tion from  each  other ; but  Diogenes  relates  to  the 
raise  of  Xenophon,  that  he  give  to  the  world  the 
istory  of  Thucydides  in  the  name  of  the  author, 
when  he  might  cosily  have  made  it  his  own.  The 
list  of  his  other  works,  given  us  by  the  same  bio- 
grapher, proves  that  we  have  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  their  preservation. — “ He  wrote  about  forty  books, 
though  others  reckon  them  differently.  The  Anabasis, 
in  which  he  wrote  prefaces  to  the  several  books,  but 
none  to  the  whole  work  : the  Cyropadia  : the  Annals 
of  Greece  : the  Memoirs  (of  Socrates:)  the  Sympo- 
sium, or  Table-talk-  the  Economics : the  Treatises 
on  Horsemanship,  nnd  Farriery,  and  on  Field  Sports  : 
the  Apology  for  Socrates  : the  Essay  on  Public  Reve- 
nue : Hiero,  or  Monarchy : the  Panegyric  of  Agesi- 


• Marty  edition*  add  ap-fopta,  which  properly  signifies  small 
coins  i but,  when  it  became  cwUMnarr  with  the  Rrcnt  to  throw 
•wretnwabi  ammtjr  the  people  instead  of  silver,  the  umr  woa  ex- 
tended to  riiem  also.  Ignorance  of  this  circumstance  M*ein«  to 
have  occasioned  some  perplexity,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Milford. 


laus  ; and  two  discourses  on  the  Athenian  and  on  the  Xenopboo. 
Lacedemonian  state,  which  Demetrius  the  Magnesian  v— v-“-" 
asserts  not  to  have  been  composed  by  him.  a.  h. 

From  this  literary  and  rural  enjoyment  of  |>cace  and  3610. 
security,  he  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reversal  of  — 
the  decree  against  him,  which  passed  on  the  change  of  a.  c. 
Athenian  politics  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuc-  394. 
tra.  Athens  was  of  all  places  the  most  dangerous  for 
men  in  any  way  eminent,  but  especially  for  those  who 
possessed  property  and  talents  ; and  in  the  continual 
changes  of  system  which  characterise  the  republics  of 
Greece,  the  fickleness  of  the  despotic  mob,  who  had 
banished  and  recalled  him,  might  atony  moment  con- 
fiscate his  property,  and  take  away  his  life.  When, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon  could  no 
longer  avail  him,  and  the  dissensions  which  agitated 
the  surrounding  stutes  rendered  even  the  sacred  terri- 
tory insecure,  he  sent  his  family  to  Leprcum,  anil  is 
related  to  have  gone  in  person  to  Elis,  to  plead  with 
the  Kleians  (now  once  more  masters  of  Scillus)  for 
immunity,  on  account  of  his  having  accepted  the  fief 
from  an  hostile  power.  It  appears  that  the  prayer 
was  readily  granted,  and  that  he  returned  in  peace  to 
the  possession  of  his  property  ; but  whether  the  com- 
motions of  the  times  rendered  a country  residence 
less  desirable,  or  the  decline  of  life  brought  with  it  a 
disinclination  for  bodily  exertion,  he  appears,  in  his 
latter  years,  to  have  lived  principally  at  Corinth,  and 
to  have  died  there  in  a good  old  age ; but  at  what 
precise  date  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 

His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  however,  (as 
soon  as  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon 
removed  the  dilemma  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  placed,  between  the  native  country  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  the  state  which  had  protected  and  enriched 
him)  took  the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  of 
serving  in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and  were  both  en- 
gaged in  the  hattle  of  Mantinea.  Diodorus  came  off 
safe,  without  having  done  any  thing  to  distinguish 
himself;  but  to  Gryllus,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, was  attributed  the  first  merit  in  the  action,  the 
Manlincans  giving  him  the  preference  above  Ccphiso- 
dorus,  the  Athenian  master  of  horse,  and  Fodurcs  their 
own  general. 

When  the  news  reached  Xenophon,  he  was  in  the 
art  of  offering  a festive  sacrifice,  nnd  was,  according 
to  custom,  crowned  with  a garland  of  flowers.  Upon 
hearing  that  his  son  was  slain,  he  observed,  with  more 
of  Spartan  non-chalance,  than  of  Athenian  vivacity, 

“ 1 knew  that  he  was  horn  inortul  j'*  hut  in  considera- 
tion of  the  mournful  tidings,  he  Laid  aside  his  gnv 
chaplet  the  messenger,  however,  proceeding  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  his  glorious  death,  the 
military  ardour  of  the  veteran  prevailed  over  his 
family  feelings  ; he  resumed  the  sacrificial  costume, 
and  completed  the  ceremony.  The  delight  which  he 
felt  iu  the  fame  of  his  son  was  heightened  by  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  of  honour  for  his  memory,  which 
the  poets  and  painters  of  the  time  were  eager  to  pre- 
sent to  the  futher;  and  the  eveuing  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  as  honoured  and  tranquil,  as  his  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  harassing  difficulties  ami 
tumultuous  cntcrprizc. 

I!  is  character  is  best  painted  in  his  life  and  writ- 
ings. He  was  brave,  generous,  and  affectionate  ; 
punctual  and  vigilant  on  duty  -,  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising in  command  ; prudent  and  eloquent  in  coun- 
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Biofnpby.  oil ; a sincere  friend  ; a magnanimous  adversary ; a 
1 -v-— ^ liberal,  enlightened,  and  upright  statesman  ; his  ex- 
a.  m.  cellence  as  on  author  is  too  well  appreciated  to  be  the 
3610.  subject  of  criticism.  As  an  historian  he  has  been 
— thought  deficient  in  attention  to  chronology  ; but  his 
»-  c.  fairness  and  candour  are  universally  acknowledged  ; 
394.  and  his  oolitical  wisdom  and  military  science  have 


assist ed  in  forming  the  ablest  negociators  and  the  Xrjufptuui. 
most  skilful  commanders  of  succeeding  ages.  His  phi-  v— '-v-*-' 
losophy  is  that  of  Socrates, uml  approaches  more  nearly  **. 
to  the  truth  of  Christian  principles,  than  that  of  any  3610. 
ancient  writer,  Plato  alone  excepted.  The  beauty  of  — 
his  style  pervades  all  his  works,  and  adorns  every  «-  c. 
subject  of  which  he  treated.  394. 


C R I T I A S.— T HERAMENES. 


a.  M.  3600.  b.  c.  401 


Pi  »rmp1»jr.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the  Athenians  to  Lvsandcr, 
v“— ' the  particulars  of  which  we  have  related  in  the  twelfth 
A-  *•  chapter  of  Grecian  history;  the  democracy  was 
3600.  subverted,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  states, 

— which  had  been  before  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 

r-  c*  people,  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  thirty  indi- 
404.  viduals,  elected  by  the  Laccdiemonians,  to  manage 
for  the  future,  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  laws  of  Athens  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  force  ; nor  were  the  ancient  magistrates 
changed  ; blit  the  holders  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  those  by  whom  the  laws  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  will  of  the  new  master  to  lie  executed, 
were  for  the  most  part  removed, and  their  places  filled 
by  persons  who  from  party  connections  or  other 
causes,  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Lace- 
d«monian  influence;  or,  at  least,  who  were  known  to 
have  disliked  that  order  of  things  which  the  Lacedie- 
monians  had  put  down.  Xenophon  has  given  us  the 
names  of  the  “ Thirty"  as  they  were  called,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  republic  was  committed,  of 
whom  only  two  appear  to  have  been  men  of  superior 
weight  of  character ; these  were  Critiaa  and  Thera- 
mencs. 

Character  Of  the  former  of  these  little  more  is  known  than 
ofCntiu.  wj,at  j;,  related  of  him  as  president  of  the  “ Thirty/* 
and  prime  instigator  of  all  the  acts  and  measures  of 
that  rash  and  desperate  usurpation.  Execpt  in  the 
course  of  this  part  of  the  Athenian  history,  we  believe 
the  name  of  Critias  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  account 
which  has  been  left  to  us  by  Xenophon  of  the  " Memo- 
rable Things  of  Sicrates and  even  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  not  have  found  a place,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained,  as  having 
been  placed  by  the  Laccdiemonians  at  the  head  of 
their  taction.  It  seems  a charge  had  been  made 
against  Socrates  of  being  a teacher  of  bad  morality, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades  having 
both  of  them  been  his  pupils.  These  reproaches, 
Xenophon  retorts  in  an  ingenious  and  pleasant  man- 
ner ; and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  Critias  inherited  one  of  the  largest  for- 
tunes, and  was  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
in  Athens  ; (his  paternal  grandfather  was  brother  to 
the  great  lawgiver,  Solon  ;)  but  that  for  his  arrogance 
and  other  unpopular  qualities,  he  had  been  banished 
by  the  people,  and  had  resided  in  Thessaly,  where  his 
associates  were  not  of  very  different  pursuits  from 
those  which  Socrates  would  have  approved.  This  in- 


justice (as  probably  it  was)  had  soured  his  temper  Critias.— 
and  strongly  indisposed  him  to  all  popular  forms  of  Thera- 
government ; and  we  may  conclude,  (hat  the  know-  v mciw'v  y 
ledge  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  of  his  disposi-  y 

tion  in  this  respect,  was  that  which  recommended  him  A.  JJ* 
to  them,  as  a fit  person  to  be  pluced  at  the  head  of 
the  oligarchy,  which  it  was  their  usual  practice  to 
establish  in  every  city  in  which  their  influence  or  B' 1 ' 
power  prevailed.  (Xrnoph,  Mem.  1.  1.  c.  11,  $ 12.) 

Of  Thcramenes  something  more  is  known.  He  Ctetrartcr 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Tlicru- 
of  Arginus®  ; and  more  particularly  distinguished  "h5***- 
himself  as  leader  in  (he  prosecution  of  his  colleagues. 

His  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  marked  with  so  much 
violence  und  injustice,  that  even  the  death  to  which 
he  afterwards  exposed  himself,  from  the  resistance 
which  he  made  to  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
" Thirty,"  cannot  redeem  his  character  from  the  blot 
which  he  then  fixed  upon  it  * The  name  of  Thera- 
menes,  also  is  conspicuous,  in  the  account  which  is 
given  in  the  8th  book  of  Thucydides,  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government  df 
the  “ Four  hundred."  On  that  occasion,  the  histo- 
rian tells  us,  that  Theramenes  and  his  associates, 
established  a constitution,  the  form  of  which  **  was 
upon  a better  footing  than  any  within  his  memory  ; 
a mixed  government  being  established,  with  the  au- 
thority judiciously  divided  between  the  few-  and  the 
many."  t In  this  concise  eulogy,  is  contained  the 
whole  account  which  Thucydides  has  afforded  us,  of 
the  constitution  which  lie  so  much  approved ; and  for 
which  his  fellow-citizens  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
Indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Theramenea. 

It  would  therefore  be  in  vain  to  conjecture  as  to  its 
particular  provisions ; and  almost  equally  difficult  is 
it,  to  collect  from  either  of  the  features  which  we 
have  just  been  pointing  out,  in  his  political  conduct, 
what  could  possibly  have  been  the  motives  of  the  Loce- 
dsmnnians  for  associating  with  Critias,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  a man  whose  whole  public  life  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  strongly  opposed  to 
oligarchical  tyranny  as  to  democraticol  oppression. 

He  had  shewn  himself  indeed  an  enemy  to  the  licence 
of  mere  popular  authority,  in  the  government  which 
he  set  up,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  “ Four  Hundred  ;** 
but  his  opposition  to  the  last  mentioned  usurpation, 
was  at  least  a clear  proof  that  he  was  no  friend  to 

• Xcaoph.  Hell.  Ub.i.  7.  t Tbusyd.  lib.  riiL  W. 
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Bi  isnipbj1.  oligarchy;  and  his  behaviour  on  the  disgraceful  occa- 
sion  of  the  horrible  cruelty  exercised  towards  six  of  the 
A-  M-  unfortunate  commanders,  who  had  gained  the  victory 
.>6(X).  0f  Arginusai,  was  completely  in  the  spirit  of  u true 
Athenian  demagogue.  Moreover,  though  of  illus- 
c-  trious  descent,  yet  Agnon  his  father,  the  founder  of 
Amphipolis,  had  been  a man  high  in  favour  with  the 
people  j so  that  his  party  connections  were  certainly 
such  as  would  have  led  him  to  associate  himself  with 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  principles  of  Lacede- 
monian interference  But  upon  this,  as  on  a great 
many  other  occasions,  our  ignorance  of  every  thing 
that  happened  at  Sparta,  further  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  naked  statement  of  the  acts  by  which 
her  conduct  to  foreign  states  was  marked,  forms  a 
perpetual  occasion  of  perplexity  in  any  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  principles  of  her  policy  ; and  in  the  present 
instance,  no  uccount  can  be  given  of  the  circumstance 
which  recommended  the  several  individuals,  whom 
she  selected  to  form  the  council  of  the  Thirty.  The 
only  authority  for  the  facts  connected  with  this  parti- 
cular point  of  history,  is  Xenophon,  who  simply  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  Thirty,  without  alluding  in 
any  way  to  any  discussion;  by  which  the  choice  of 
these  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  preceded, 
otijrsrchy  As  soon  as  the  long  walls  and  those  of  the  Piraut  were 

wublishcd.  demolished,  as  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  the 
Lucedacinoniaus  quitted  the  territory  of  Athens,  and 
left  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  whom  they  had  vested  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. It  was  not  customary  in  the  policy  either  of 
Athens  or  Sparta,  to  place  garrisons  in  those  towns 
which  they  wished  to  retain  in  subjection  ; but  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  factions  into  which  even.'  state 
in  (ireece  was  divided,  it  was  found  that  the  safest  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  securing  their  respec- 
tive interests,  was  merely  to  take  the  arms  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  party,  and  to  place  them  in  those  of 
their  opponents.  An  oligarchical  fonn  of  govern- 
ment wus  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  Laecdsmonians 
were  well  aware  that  those  who  composed  it,  would 
necessarily  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  sup- 
port, for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority.  This 
was  so  strikingly  the  fact  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  Spartan  king  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  ambassadors  were  dispatched 
from  Athens  to  Sparta,  demanding  the  assistance  of 
a Lacedemonian  garrison,  which  was  sent  according- 
ly, under  the  command  of  Callibius.  So  violent  were 
the  proceedings,  so  utterly  irrcconcileable  with  all 
justice  and  equity,  were  the  measures  which  the 
“Thirty"  appear  to  have  resolved  upon,  for  the  con- 
junction and  extension  of  their  authority,  that  they 
seemed  to  doubt  the  power,  or  at  least  the  willing- 
ness even  of  their  own  party,  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  many  of  their  acts  ; but  encouraged  by  the  strength 
which  a foreign  garrison  threw  into  their  hands,  they 
laid  aside  all  their  fears,  and  openly  avowed  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  intended  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. Paying  till  possible  court  to  Callibius,  in  order 
that  his  report,  at  Sparta,  might  be  favourable,  and 
implicating  him  in  their  violence,  by  inducing  him  to 
execute  their  orders,  they  seemed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  placed  as  much  ahove  the  precautions  of 
common  prudence,  as  of  all  considerations  of  common 
shame  at. cl  decency. 


The  “Thirty,’  it  w*ould  seem,  hud  been  originally  Cntbu. — 
appointed,  not  as  forming  a definitive  port  of  the 
government,  hut  rather  as  a council  who  were  to  act . 
as  commissioners,  for  the  establishment  of  a consti-  A VM 
tution,  founded  upon  such  principles,  as  the  Laced®- 

monians  should  approve.  Their  first  step,  accord-  

ingly,  was  to  publish  a catalogue  of  three  thousand  B c 
citizens,  selected  by  themselves,  who  were  to  partake  4^j‘ 
of  the  sovereign  power,  fitOt^ovrat  -ruv  Tynuiur  of 

and  to  he  competent  to  the  magistruture.  By  this  the  Thirty, 
decree,  all  other  Athenians  w*erc  at  once  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  subjects,  nominally  of  the  “ three 
thousand,"  but  virtually  of  the  “Thirty."  The  next 
step  was  to  proclaim  a review  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  directed  to  assemble  in  arms,  the  “ three  thou- 
sand" in  the  forum,  but  all  the  rest  at  a distant  place, 
which  wus  named.  As  those  last  marched  to  the 
place  of  review*,  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Lacedemonian 
troops,  and  other  confidential  adherents  of  the 
“Thirty  j"  the  arms  of  those  not  in  the  catalogue 
were  then  taken  from  them  as  they  passed,  and 
placed  safely  in  the  citadel,  under  the  custody  of  the 
garrison. 

All  effectual  opposition  being  in  this  manner  pre- 
cluded, the  “ Thirty"  now  threw  off  the  mask  at 
once.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  hitherto  they  had  ap- 
prehended and  subjected  to  death. only  such  os  during 
the  democracy  had  subsisted  by  the  trade  of  in- 
formers, and  had  been  a nuisance  to  honest  men. 

But  from  this  period  no  man’s  life  or  property  w*as 
safe,  whose  name  did  not  happen  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  privileged  citizens,  whom  the  present  rulers 
had  selected  ; and  all  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
never  be  brought  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  their  violent 
proceedings,  or  who  had  influence  enough,  had  they 
so  wished,  to  raise  a party  against  them,  were  at  once 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

Critias  and  Theruinencs  had  at  first  acted  with  great  Opposition 
friendship  and  unanimity;  but  their  union  soon  began  of There- 
to be  interrupted,  and  shortly  proceeded  to  open  con-  rocDC** 
tention.  Theramenes  had,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
tested against  the  nomination  of  the  “ three  thou- 
sand." “ It  was  an  absurdity,"  he  said,  “ for  men, 
who  at  first  proposed  to  form  a government,  in  which 
the  |>ower  should  be  vested  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  the  community,  to  draw  up  a 
list  consisting  of  three  thousand,  os  if  that  number 
necessarily  implied  that  all  of  them  were  man  ot 
worth  and  honour ; and  that  whoever  did  not  belong 
to  it,  was  necessarily  unworthy  to  have  any  share  o! 
power.  Rut  I plainly  see,  he  added,  that  you  are 
intent  upon  reconciling  two  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  found  upon  trial  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  each  other;  a government  to  be 
supported  by  violence,  the  agents  of  w'hich,  are 
nevertheless  to  be  much  less  considerable  in  point  of 
power,  than  those  who  are  to  be  governed."*  The 
effect  of  these  expostulations,  however,  on  the  part  ot 
Theruinencs,  was  not  only  to  convince  Critias  of  the 
danger  with  which  the  line  of  policy  which  he  was 
determined  to  pursue,  wus  necessarily  surrounded  ; 
and  to  induce  him  in  consequence  to  resort  to  mea- 
sures more  and  more  violent,  for  securing  himself 
against  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected.  It  would, 

* Xcoopli.  Men.  lib.  U.  c.  3. 
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Biography.  indeed,  he  difficult  to  believe  even  the  express  testi- 
v«— -V"**'  mony  of  Xenophon,  to  the  desperate  shamelessness  in 
a.  m.  crime,  »o  which  Critias  and  his  colleagues  now  pro- 
3600.  ceoded,  were  it  not  that  his  account  is  corroborated  by 
— two  other  contemporary  writers. 

n.  c.  In  rending  the  history  of  Greece,  it  is  often  difficult 
404.  to  decide,  which  form  of  republican  government,  is 
Reflections,  most  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  civil  liberty.  No 
sooner  is  our  strong  disapprobation  of  the  dcmocra- 
tical  form  excited,  by  some  act  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenian  mob,  then  we  find  ourselves 
stopped  in  our  inclination  to  prefer  the  government  of 
the  few,  by  some  equal  atrocity  exercised  either  by 
the  Lncedamionium  against  their  dependents,  or  by 
those  rulers,  whom  the  Lacediemonians  had  set  up, 
against  their  fellow  citizens.  The  only  firm  conclu- 
sion is,  that  all  governments,  be  they  of  what  nature 
they  may,  whether  monarchical  or  democratical,  or 
oligarchical,  that  are  founded  upon  usurpation,  or  to 
use  a word  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  deer}', 
that  are  not  legitimate,  that  is,  not  founded  upon  pre- 
scribed custom,  ancient  law,  and  hereditary  principles, 
are  necessarily  prone  to  violence  and  oppression.  In 
such  governments  the  supreme  power  is  always  in  the 
hands  of  a faction,  who  are  compelled  to  seek  their 
safety  in  keeping  down  their  opponents.  Equal  jus- 
tice is  here  impossible,  because  the  duty  of  self  pre- 
servation supersedes  all  other  claims.  Every  act  of 
violence  creates  the  necessity  for  some  further  act,  in 
order  to  obviute  the  discontent  which  the  first  had 
produced  ; this  again,  entails  the  necessity  of  a third; 
and  thus  cruelty  and  oppression  go  on,  in  an  infinite 
series,  until  the  force  of  compression  is  met  by 
an  equal  force ; and  matters  are  righted  by  one  of 
those  political  explosions  which  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  ruin  to  individuals,  according  as  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  the  resistance  is  con- 
ducted, are  men  of  violence,  or  of  virtue  and  modera- 
tion. Such  was  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Athens, 
under  the  “Thirty;”  they  proceeded  in  their  course  of 
violence,  until  human  nature  could  no  longer  endure 
the  weight  of  their  oppression  ; and  until  the  Lucc- 
dmmonians  were  ashamed  to  stand  forward  in  their 
defence  ; and  then  by  the  firmness  and  virtue  of  an 
individual,  things  were  restored  to  their  old  founda- 
tions, and  the  legitimate  government  of  her  citizens 
re-established,  without  n single  act  having  been  com- 
mitted that  could  stain  their  triumph. 

Mwourw  The  first  act  to  which  the  “Thirty”  proceeded, 
pursued  by  was  dictated  to  them  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  Thirty,  fands  for  the  pay  of  their  Lacedscmonian  guards  ; for 
this  purpose  they  made  a decree,  “ that  each  person 
of  the  thirty  might  apprehend  one  of  the  sojourners 
residing  in  the  city,  might  put  him  to  death  and  ap- 
propriate his  wealth.'  * Tins  is  briefly  stated  by 
Xenophon,  as  one  of  their  measures  ; and  the  bare- 
faced iniquity  of  it  is  so  great,  that  we  might  be 
tempted  to  doubt,  whether  there  was  not  some  error 
in  the  statement,  if  the  authority  of  the  historian 
were  not  borne  out  bv  that  of  Lysias,  who  was  him- 
self a Metic,  or  sojourner  at  Athens,  ami  who,  in  one 
of  his  orations  has  related  the  circumstances  attending 
what  happened  to  himself  on  the  occasion. 

Lysias.  The  father  of  Lysias,  we  are  told  by  the  orator,  in 
his  speech  against  Eratosthenes,  was  a Syracusan, 


• Xcnopb.  Hell.  Ub.  u.  3. 


who  had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  violence  CritUn-— 
of  party  j and,  had  in  consequence,  migrated  to  Athens. 

Being  possessed  of  a large  fortune,  he  had  enjoyed  m:‘|_ 
the  friendship  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  and  it  has  ^ 
been  sup{K»sed,  that  his  house  in  the  Pirseus,  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Lysias  himself  * ___ 
hod  gone  when  a boy  to  Italy,  with  the  historian  H ( 
Herodotus,  at  the  time  when  Thurium  was  settled 
under  the  patronage  of  Pericles,  upon  the  ruins  of 
Sybaris.  lie  had  lived  at  Thurium  for  thirty  years, 
until  it  became  a place  in  which  a person  who  was 
not  content  to  live  under  the  Lacedemonian  protec- 
tion, could  no  longer  remain  with  safety.  Accord- 
ingly Lysias  collected  his  fortune  together  and  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther Polemarchus,  he  established  a manufactory  of 
shields,  in  which,  the  orator  tells  us,  he  employed  at 
one  time  no  less  than  a hundred  slaves. 

He  was,  as  he  relates,  entertaining  some  strangers 
at  supper,  when  some  of  the  Thirty  entered,  com- 
manded the  guests  to  withdraw  and  himself  to  remain 
a prisoner.  Committing  him  then  to  the  rare  of  Pei- 
son,  one  of  their  number,  they  proceeded  to  take  on 
inventory  of  his  effects,  of  which  his  slaves  composed 
a principal  part.  He,  in  the  mean  while,  fearing  for 
his  life,  began  to  tamper  with  his  keej»er,  and  ljad 
agreed  to  pay  a talent  for  the  promise  of  safety  j 
w'hen  having  to  open  a chest  in  which  he  kept  his 
money,  in  order  to  pay  the  price  down,  the  whole 
contents,  to  the  amount  of  three  talents  in  silver, 
with  cyzicenes  and  dnrics,  the  gold  coin  current  in 
Greece,  in  till  about  £ 1$00.  was  immediately  seized; 
and  he  himself  with  great  difficulty  escaped  with  his 
life  to  Mcgara  ; in  this  respect  more  fortunate  than 
his  brother  Polemarchus,  who  was  executed  by  order 
of  the  Thirty,  by  being  made,  after  the  Athenian  man- 
ner, to  drink  a draught  of  hemlock.  Melobius,  one 
of  the  Thirty,  tore  from  his  wife  the  gold  ear-rings 
which  she  wore;  and  other  acts  of  violence  are  men- 
tioned by  Lysias,  which  even  making  all  allowances 
for  oratorical  exaggeration,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
why  Theramenes,  according  to  Xenophon,  should 
have  made  the  conduct  of  the  Thirty  to  the  Metics,  a 
ground  of  particular  opposition  to  their  measures. 

We  learn,  however,  from  a speech  which  Xenophon  Socrates, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Theramenes  in  the  senate,  that 
it  was  not  the  Metics  only  who  were  exposed  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Thirty.  Niceratus,  the  son  of  Ni- 
cias,  a man  of  large  fortune  and  always  opposed  to 
democratical  violence,  Antiphon,  Leon  of  SaJamis,  all 
three  of  them  men,  whose  blameless  and  public  spi- 
rited lives  had,  in  a particular  manner,  recommended 
them  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens,  were  also 
tyranically  put  to  death.  And  in  the  Memorabilia  (lib. 
i.)  Xenophon  has  given  us  a curious  account  of  what 
passed  ut  an  examination  of  Socrates  before  the  Thirty, 
in  consequence  of  a saying  of  his  which  was  noised 
abroad,  comparing  the  tyrants  to  keepers  of  cattle, 
who  instead  of  preserving  the  herd  entire,  took  every  * 

pains  to  diminish  its  number,  by  putting  the  animals 
under  their  care  to  death.  Being  called  before  them, 
and  having  heard  the  charge,  and  the  prohibition 
which  had  been  issued,  in  consequence,  forbidding 
him  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  to  discourse, 
as  had  been  his  custom,  with  the  young  men  of 
Athens,  Socrates  begged  to  know  whether  he  might 
ask  some  questions  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  under- 
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tkoirniphr.  stood  the  sense  of  this  prohibition.  Being  answered 
v— ^ in  the  affirmative.  " I declare  myself,”  he  went  on, 
a.  M.  “ always  ready  to  obey  the  laws.  But  lest  ! should 
# 3wU.  transgress  through  ignorance,  I would  expressly 
— know  from  you,  whether  you  forbid  me  to  teach  the 
«.  c.  art  of  reasoning,  liecnuse  you  judge  it  to  consist  in 
404.  saying  what  is  right,  or  what  is  wrong.  For  if  it  con- 
sists in  saying  ivhat  is  right,  then  you  clearly  forbid 
me  from  saying  what  is  right ■,  but  if  it  consists  in 
saying  what  is  wrong,  then,  undoubtedly,  1 ought 
always  to  endeavour  to  say  what  is  right.”  Upon 
this  Charieles,  one  of  the  Thirty,  began  to  be  angry, 
and  told  him  **  that  the  prohibition  was  so  worded, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  that  lie  should  mistake  its 
meaning,  for  it  forbad  him  to  hold  any  discourse  at 
all  with  the  young  men  of  Athens.” — “ But,”  said 
Socrates,  " in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my 
falling  into  any  snare,  who  am  I to  understand  by 
young  inen  ? till  what  age  do  you  deem  men  young } ’ 
— “ Till  the  age  prescribed  for  entrance  into  the  se- 
nate,” said  Charieles,  “ hold  no  discourse  with  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age." — “ Suppose,”  replied 
Socrates,  “ I want  something  of  a tradesman  who  is 
unoer  thirty,  must  1 not  ask  him  the  price  of  what  1 
want  ?” — “ Aye,  aye,  certainly  you  may,"  said  Cha- 
ricles ; “ but  it  is  your  way,  Socrates,  to  ask  questions 
about  points  respecting  which  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
informed.  You  are  to  ask  no  such  questions  os  those.” 
— •'  Suppose,  then,  a person  should  ask  me  where 
Charieles  lives,  or  where  Critias  may  be  found,  um  I 
forbidden  to  give  him  any  answer  ?"  Here  Critias  in- 
terposed. You  are  to  hold  no  discourse  about  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  and  braziers,  for  they  have  been 
already  sufficiently  vexed  by  your  perpetually  making 
them  the  subject  of  your  comparisons" — 4‘  Am  1,” 
said  Socrates,  “ to  abstain  also  from  talking  about 
the  conclusions  that  follow  from  my  comparisons, 
rcapectingjustice,  and  piety,  and  things  that  are  right 
and  proper." — “ Yea,  by  Jupiter,  you  must,"  said 
Charieles,  *4  and  also  about  your  keepers  of  ail  tie, 
mark  me  ; or  liewure  that  you  do  not  become  one  of 
those  cattle,  whom,  you  say.  are  put  to  death."  We 
have  selected  this  anecdote  from  another  work  of 
Xenophon,  because  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of  a wicked 
government,  even  more  strongly  than  an  occasional 
act  of  arbitrary  power  might  do.  What  must  that 
government  have  been,  in  which  discussions  about 
morals  were  thought  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  its 
rulers. 

Conspiracy  Having  thus  either  imposed  silence,  or  banished,  or 
aann-HtHie-  pUt  ^ (jeaih  every  one  whose  virtue  or  wisdom,  it 
rwnLUCn’  was  thought,  must  reprobate,  or  whose  riches  would 
supply  the  coffers  of  this  iniquitous  council : the  next 
step  of  Critias  and  his  followers,  was  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  whose  poiver  and  influence  they  dreaded  even 
more  than  his  known  courage  and  ability  ; this  was 
Theramenes.  He  had  constantly  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  Critias  j hail  on  every  occasion  pointed  out 
the  danger  and  folly,  as  well  as  the  iniquity,  of  the 
line  of  jiolicy  which  they  were  pursuing,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  had  thwarted  their  designs  ; he 
was,  however,  too  powerful,  and  retained  too  many 
adherents,  even  among  the  party  of  the  Thirty,  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  same  summary  process,  that  had 
been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion  of  the  other  indivi- 
duals whom  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed,  in  his  case,  with  more  delibera- 


tion and  precaution.  A council  having  been  called,  Criii*». — 
Critias  surrounded  the  place  of  assembly  with  a body  Tbera- 
of  men,  provided  with  concealed  arms.  He  then  rose  ,neQC*- 
in  his  place,  and  in  a set  speech  accused  Theramenes 
of  treason.  He  stated  no  facts,  however,  but  arguing  M‘ 
merely  as  an  assassin  with  his  accomplices,  proposed 
that  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death,  on  the  ground, 
not  of  any  alleged  criminality,  but  solely  of  conveni-  *'5* 
encc  to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  to  be  judged. 

Theramenes,  who  from  long  practice  in  a public 
assembly,  was  among  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his 
time,  knew  too  well  the  temper  of  the  tribunal  before 
whom  he  was  to  speak,  to  think  of  defending  himself 
on  the  score  of  law  or  justice  ; he  took  the  tone  of  his 
defence  from  that  of  his  accuser,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Thirty,  the  dangerous  path  in  which  they  were 
treading  ■,  he  shewed  them  how  much  more  prudent 
had  been  the  measures  which  he  had  recommended, 
and  demonstrated  not  the  wickedness  but  the  folly  of 
Critias.  Such  was  the  effect  which  his  speech  pro- 
duced, that  he  had  already  disposed  a majority  of  the 
council  in  his  favour,  when  Critias,  who  perceived 
that  the  critical  moment  was  arrived  when  either  he 
or  Theramenes  must  be  destroyed,  left  the  room,  and 
in  a few  minutes  returned  with  his  armed  attendants. 

He  then  addressed  the  council  as  follows  ' " I reckon 

it  the  duty  of  a good  magistrate,  not  to  stand  by  while 
gross  impositions  arc  practising  upon  his  friends  be 
it  iny  care,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discharge  that 
duty.  There  is  none  here  but  is  ready  to  admit,  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity 
who  is  an  enemy  to  the  oligarchy.  It  is,  indeed,  en- 
acted  by  the  new  body  of  laws,  that  no  person  whose 
name  Is  on  the  list  of  the  three  thousand  shall  be  put 
to  death,  except  by  the  vote  of  the  senate  ; but  that 
the  council  of  Thirty  may  put  to  death  any  who  are 
not  on  that  list.  1 therefore,  with  your  entire  appro- 
bation, strike  the  name  of  this  Theruwenes  here,  out 
of  that  list  } and  we,”  added  he,  “ order  him  to  be 
put  to  death.” 

When  Theramenes,  who  perceived  what  was  about  De&th  of 
to  happen,  heard  these  last  words,  he  immediately  Tberwne- 
leapcd  upon  the  altar,  and  keeping  hold  of  it,  told  the  nc*' 
council,  4t  He  was  well  aware  that  the  sanctuary  of 
the  altar  would  avail  him  nothing  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, but  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  all  men,  that  Critias  and  his  adherents, 
were  not  only  unjust  towards  their  fellow  creatures, 
but  sacrilegious  towards  the  gods.  He  then  asked 
those  present,  if  they  were  prepared  to  allow  to  Cri- 
tias a right  which  might  in  the  next  moment  be  exer- 
cised towards  themselves but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  crier  belonging  to  the  Thirty,  who  ordered  the 
Eleven,  as  the  public  executioners  were  called,  to  go 
and  seize  Theramenes  ; and  Critias  directed  them  to 
carry  him  away  to  the  proper  place,  and  perform  their 
duty.  As  soon  as  Critias  had  spoken,  the  eleven  pro- 
ceeded to  drag  Theramenes  from  the  altar:  the  senate, 
in  the  mean  while,  making  no  opposition  ; surrounded 
as  they  were  by  the  creatures  of  Critias,  with  the  area 
before  the  senate-house  filled  with  foreign  guards, 
and  knowing  also  that  many  of  those  within  had  dag- 
gers concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  justly  consi- 
dered that  resistance  would  be  useless  to  the  victim, 
and  probably  fatal  to  themselves.  Theramenes  was 
hurried  uway  across  the  forum,  loudly  remonstrating 
against  his  fate.  He  was  told  to  be  silent  or  his  cries 
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Bioifrnpliy.  should  be  turned  into  groans — un  oi patent  v,  « pij  otw- 
v— TTtjarttv — **  and  shall  1 not  groan,"  he  replied,  " if 
a.  m.  I am  silent )”  The  same  spirit  he  preserved  at  his 
3tKX).  execution  ; when  he  drank  off  the  poison,  he  threw 
— the  little  that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cop  upon 
a.  c.  the  ground,  tinkling  the  vessel  at  the  same  time,  (ac- 
404.  cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  at  banquets)  und 
saying,  “ This  libation  to  the  noble  Critias  ' “ 1 am 

not  ignorant/'  says  Xenophon,  who  relates  these 
anecdotes,  that  “ such  sayings  as  these  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  themselves  ; but  this  1 think  admirable  in 
the  man,  that  in  the  very  instant  when  dcuth  was 
immediately  at  hand,  neither  his  playfulness  nor  his 
high-mindednesss  forsook  him."  Kai  7ovrtv  pi*  ovk 
a-fvotl i on  7av7m  anxpOtypma  oftc  agioXoy*-  eiettvo  it 
Kplvtv  70V  avipbl  ayaObv,  to  7of»  0a*a7OU  raptor  rj/ebrav, 
pipe  to  (fipovtpov,  pr/ra  to  raiyvitbit*  aroXtrtiv  if  -riyt 
Gtfpape* iff  pev  l*  ovrvt  artOavrv. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Therumcncs.  It  now  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  relate  the  fate  which  awaited  Critias  ; 
and  this  will  lead  us  to  the  detail  of  circumstances, 
and  the  contemplation  of  a character,  upon  which  it 
will  be  much  more  pleasant  to  dwell,  than  upon  any 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  particulars  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  narrating. 

Throybo-  Among  those  whom  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  had 
•us  driven  into  exile,  was  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lycus, 

whose  name  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
y ’ with  honour,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  lie  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Breotia,  and  was  waiting  for  some  opportunity 
favourable  to  his  view's  of  assailing  the  tyrants  from 
without,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Thernmenes 
and  of  the  jealousies  and  discontent  which  so  violent 
a measure  seemed  calculated  to  create,  at  once  de- 
cided him  to  put  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  into 
execution.  It  was  now  toward  inid-winter;  and  scarce- 
ly six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Thirty,  when,  attended  only  by  about  seventy 
heavy  armed,  he  entered  Attica,  and  seized  Phyle,  a 
fortress  near  the  fkeotian  border. 

An  enterprize  which  was  undertaken  with  such 
feeble  means,  gave  ut  first  but  little  alarm  to  the  Thirty. 
They  concluded  that  plunder  was  the  only  object  of 
it;  to  prevent  this,  they  marched  immediately  against 
the  place,  and  attempting  to  take  it  by  assault,  they 
were  beaten  back,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing a circumvallation.  As  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  town  only  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  Athens,  they  had  come  without  tents  and  camp 
equipage  ; but  the  same  night  a heavy  fall  of  snow 
so  distressed  them,  that  the  following  morning  they 
hastily  withdrew,  und,  with  so  little  conduct,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  baggage  was  taken  bv  the  pursuers. 
of  This  success  increased  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus, 
luJM*rh"‘  but  did  not  immediately  open  the  eyes  of  the  Thirty 
to  his  ulterior  object.  Supposing  still,  that  depreda- 
tion was  the  end  which  he  had  in  view',  they  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  with  a body 
of  their  own  horse,  to  keep  the  invaders  in  check  ; 
but  Thrasybulus,  whose  soldiers  now  amounted  to 
seven  hundred,  heavy-armed,  surprised  the  camp  of 
the  Thirty  at  day-break,  killed  a hundred  and  twenty 
of  their  best  troops,  and  pul  the  rest  to  flight.  In  a 
few  days  the  forces  of  the  Athenian  commander  were 
increased  to  a thousand  heavy-anned  ; and  with  these 


he  boldly  resolved  at  once  to  march  to  the  town  of  the  Critu*  — 
Pirieus,  which  being  dismantled,  he  entered  without  Tb1*™- 
resistance ; and  by  this  step  at  once  proclaimed,  that  v J 
his  intentions  extended  to  the  liberation  of  his  country  " 
from  the  tyranny  by  which  it  was  oppressed.  The 
Thirty  led  their  whole  force  to  the  attack,  before  his  * 
numbers  should  be  increased.  Finding  the  extent  of 
the  Pi  rams  was  too  large  for  his  scanty  numbers  to 
occupy,  Thrasybulus  moved  to  the  adjoining  suburb 
of  Munychia,  which  afforded  more  advantageous 
ground  for  defence.  The  Thirty  did  not  delay  the 
assault ; it  was  now  evident  to  Critias  that  nothing 
but  victory  could  uphold  the  desperate  cause  to  which 
he  was  pledged  ; unless  he  could  secure  this,  death 
in  the  field  was  the  happiest  alternative  which  was 
left  him  ; and  this  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain. Hippnmachus,  another  of  the  thirty,  was  also 
killed.  Hardly  more  than  seventy  of  their  followers 
had  fallen,  when  the  remainder  took  to  flight,  leav- 
ing the  victory  in  the  hands  of  Thrasybulus,  who  was 
careful  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  recommending  his 
cause  to  the  favourable  construction  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  by  abstaining  from  spoiliug  tbe  dead. 

When  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  a truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain  was  in  the  usual  form  solicited  by  the  de- 
feated, and  granted  by  the  conqueror.  This  afforded 
the  followers  of  Thrasybulus  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  those  within  the  town ; and  so 
strongly  did  the  tide  turn  .against  the  Thirty,  even 
among  the  majority  of  their  late  adherents,  that  the  next 
day  they  were  deposed  by  general  consent,  and  a 
council  of  ten  appointed  in  their  room,  one  from 
every  ward,  for  the  express  purpose  of  negneiating  an 
accommodation  with  those  in  the  Piraeus.  No  resistance 
was  attempted  by  the  fallen  tyrants,  nor  was  any  vio- 
lence used  against  them.  Two  of  their  number  were 
elected  of  the  ten ; the  others,  who  had  probably  shared 
too  deeply  in  the  wickedness  of  the  late  proceedings, 
and  were  therefore  hopeless  to  be  forgiven,  left  the 
city,  and  retired  to  Elcusis,  (a  town  which  the  Thirty 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  garrison)  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  an  embassy  which  they  had  dispatched  to 
Sparta,  soliciting  assistance,  and  representing  the 
danger  to  which  the  Laced unuouiun  interest  in  Athens 
was  exposed.  Instead,  however,  of  fulfilling  the  duty 
for  which  they  had  been  elected,  that  of  ncgociating 
a peace  with  Thrasybulus,  the  ten  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  maintaining  the  oligarchy  ; and  of  resisting 
his  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things 
with  every  means  in  their  power.  With  this  view 
they  determined  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  until 
troops  could  be  brought  from  thcPeleponnesus  to  their 
support. 

Meanwhile,  crowds  of  citizens,  and  other  inhabi-  Joined  l>y 
tants  of  Attica,  of  all  denominations,  gathered  them-  ,*r*r  n,,m* 
selves  round  the  standard  which  he  hod  raised.  bcr*’ 
Providing  themselves  with  such  arms  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  they  soon  formed  a force  which, 
though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  city,  was 
yet  able  to  obtain  complete  command  of  the  open 
country. 

Thrasybulus  had  so  well  chosen  his  season  for  Policy  of 
enterpize,  and  had  conducted  it  with  so  much  celerity,  Lacedc- 
that  his  object  of  assembling  an  army  at  the  gates  of  mon‘ 
Athens  was  accomplished,  almost  before  the  Thirty 
had  even  been  able  to  interpret  his  plan.  But  what 
he  trusted  to,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  season  of  the 
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Biography.  year,  or  oven  to  the  surprise  into  which  the  Thirty 
v-^  were  thrown,  was  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties 
a.  m . in  Lacedaemon.  The  great  stay  upon  which  the  hopes 
3600.  of  the  tyrants  rested,  was  the  influence  of  Lysander, 
— who,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed,  would  be  anxious 
a.  c.  to  maintain  at  Athens  the  order  of  things  of  which  he 
404.  himself  may  be  considered  as  the  author.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Lysander  himself  was,  to  those  who 
were  in  power  at  Sparta,  an  object  of  great  personal 
jealousy  ; and  as  the  principal  ground  of  what  they 
considered  his  undue  influence  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, was  founded  upon  the  subjection  to  which  he 
had  reduced  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  country  ; 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to 
him  in  affairs,  were  not  sorry  of  an  opport unity  for 
counteracting  his  views,  by  endeavouring  to  take  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens  out  of  the  hands  in  which 
he  had  placed  it,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a party,  who 
would  owe  their  authority  to  them. 

Pausiaiu  An  army  was  sent,  however,  to  Attica,  for  the 
sa  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  Thrasybulus ; but  the 
■rmy.  command  of  it  was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  avowed 
rival,  or  rather  enemy  of  Lysander  ; and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  former  availed  himself  of  every 
circumstance  that  might  appear  to  justify  him,  in  en- 
tering into  a treaty,  clearly  indicated  the  disposition 
of  his  politics.  This  disposition  was  carefully  culti- 
vated by  Thrasybulus,  whose  moderation  and  equi- 
table views,  when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  those,  whose  power  Pausa- 
nias was  commissioued  to  uphold,  were  in  themselves 
well  calculated  to  make  favourable  impressions. 
Pausanias,  was  moreover,  connected  hy  ties  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  family  of  Nicias,  of  which  the  head, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  perished  under  the  Thirty. 
The  Spartan  king,  having  communicated  with  the 
survivors  of  that  family,  directed  them  to  come  to 
him,  numerously  attended,  in  order  to  give  weight  to 
a declaration  of  their  wish  for  an  accommodation 
with  their  fellow -citizens  in  the  Piraeus.  At  the 
same  time  he  invited  Thrasybulus  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  him;  and  named  the  terms  wrhich 
it  would  be  expedient  that  they  should  propose.  He 
was  readily  obeyed  by  both ; and  with  the  concurrent 
authority,  of  the  two  Ephori,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  accompany  him,  as  his  council,  he  granted  pass- 
ports to  the  commissioners  from  the  Piraeus,  and  to 
Cephisophon  and  Mclitus,  as  representatives  of  the 
moderate  party  at  Athens,  to  proceed  to  Lacedaemon. 
Deputation  The  party  in  Athens,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
sent  to  La*  Thirty,  were  naturally  alarmed  at  these  proceedings  ; 
ceoaroon.  an(j  ftCCOrdingly  dispatched  a deputation  to 

Sparta,  complaining  of  the  measures  which  Pausanias 
was  pursuing;  declaring,  “that  thev  for  their  part 


3600. 


404 . 


were  willing  to  surrender  their  walls  and  their  per- 
sons into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; and  that 
therefore,  they  in  the  Piraeus,  if  they  pretended  to  t 
be  also  the  friends  of  that  people,  should  likewise 
surrender  into  their  hands  the  Pincus  and  Munychia." 

Having  heard  all  that  the  respective  envoys  had  to 
say,  the  Ephori  and  council  of  state,  determined  to 
send  fifteen  persons  to  Athens,  with  instructions  to 
complete  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  in  the  state, 
upon  the  most  honourable  and  equitable  terms  in 
their  power.  These  instructions  were  faithfully  and 
liberally  complied  with.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Thirty,  and  of  some  other  individuals  who  had  taken 
a particular  active  part  in  their  oppressive  proceed- 
ings, for  whom  an  asylum  was  provided  at  Eleusis  ; 
the  citizens  of  all  parties  and  denominations  were  re- 
stored to  their  respective  rights ; with  no  other  con- 
dition annexed,  than  an  oath  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
to  be  true  to  an  univeral  amnesty. 

All  points  being  now  adjusted,  Pausanius  returned  Pattum** 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  disbanded  his  army.  His  retreat  jj|sbsndc<t 
was  the  signal  for  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  to  "u  *r,n-v‘ 
march  to  Athens,  which  they  entered  in  procession, 
and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a triumph.  Having  en-  The  drum 
tered  the  city,  they  first  directed  their  steps  to  the  crmc?‘  n" 
citadel,  in  which  they  offered  a sacrifice  to  Minerva.  *tortd- 
A general  assembly  was  there  held,  and  by  the  advice 
of  'Thrasybulus,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  forms  in  which  the  constitution  was  ad- 
ministered before  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  was 
unanimously  decreed.  All  the  magistracies  were 
filled  up;  and  from  this  period  the  government  re- 
sumed its  ancient  course,  and  Athens  herself  quickly 
fell  into  her  old  connections  and  system  of  policy. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  state,  does  not  fall  properly  under  our 
present  subject.  She  never  after  was  able  to  recover 
that  preponderating  influence  among  the  democraticat 
states,  from  which  she  fell  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ; and  had  Lacedsmon  preserved  to- 
wards her  other  dependents  the  same  generous  line 
of  conduct  which  she  adopted  towards  Athens,  in  the 
case  of  the  late  sedition,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  preserved  her  influence  not  only  there,  but  in 
every  part  of  Greece.  But  moderation  in  prosperity 
was  a quality  unknown  to  Grecian  republics.  Every 
party  in  the  state  had  too  many  private  quarrels  to 
prosecute,  too  many  private  injuries  to  redress,  upon 
every  change  of  administration,  to  leave  room  for  jus- 
tice or  generosity  to  have  their  course  ; and  Lacedae- 
mon, as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  point  out,  is 
just  as  much  exposed  to  censure  for  the  means  which 
she  took  in  order  to  secure  and  extend  her  influence 
as  the  Athenian  democracy  hod  been  before  her. 
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At  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there 
remained  no  longer  any  power  who  could  venture, 
upon  disputing  the  supremacy  of  Lacedwinon ; and 
although  the  peace  which  had  been  made,  effected  no- 
thing toward*  a reconciliation  of  the  parties  by  which 
Greece  was  distracted,  yet  it  insured  for  a short  pe- 
riod a political  calm,  w hich  afforded  at  least  a tempo- 
rary real  from  war  and  tumult. 

The  first  symptoms  of  impending  disturbance  seem 
fo  have  shewn  themselves  in  Thebes.  Thebes  claimed 
sovereignly  over  the  other  towns  of  Brnotia  ; but  her 
claims  were  resisted  by  Lared&unun,  who  was  desirous 
of  retaining  them  in  dependence  upon  herself.  Here 
then  were  at  once  the  germs  of  dissension  between 
these  states > and  the  haughty  manner  in  which  the 
latter  appears  to  have  asserted  her  pretensions,  gave 
such  advantages  to  the  democratical  leaders  in  Thebes ; 
that  very  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  we  find  the  aristocrntical,  which  was 
always  in  some  degree  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  com- 
pletely excluded  from  power  in  that  city.  But  a revo- 
lution in  the  government  of  Thebes  was  always  the 
signal  of  a similar  chunge  at  Corinth ; and  Corinth, 
again  was  so  closely  united  with  Argos,  that  her 
example  was  commonly  sufficient  to  induce  the  like 
change  in  the  government  of  this  last;  so  that  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  scarcely  terminated  before 
three  of  the  principal  cities,  became  alienated  from 
the  interest,  even  though  they  did  not  dare,  or  were 
not  able  at  once  to  withdraw'  themselves  from  under 
the  power  of  the  Locedsemonians.  The  generous  con- 
duct which  had  been  displayed  by  these  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  would  pro- 
bably, and  in  fact  did,  go  far  to  conciliate  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Athenians  ; and  from  this  time  her  citizens 
seem  to  have  laid  aside  their  former  acrimony  of  feel- 
ing towards  the  Lacedaemonians  ; but  still  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  a democratical  state  in  Greece  to 
continue  in  cordial  alliance  with  one,  which  openly 
professed  to  rule  by  means  of  the  aristocrntical  inter- 
est ; so  that  it  required  no  particular  foresight  to 
prophesy,  that  if  ever  Athens  should  recover  her 
strength,  it  would  soon  be  exercised  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  her  station,  as  head  of  the  democratical 
faction. 

But  although  a merely  general  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  at  the  period  immediately  succeed- 


ing the  Peloponnesian  tear,  i§  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  sketch  out  so  far  a rough  outline  of  her  political  " 
system,  yet  the  information  is  singularly  defective  as 
to  all  the  details.  'There  is,  perhaps,  no  age  of  Athe- 
nian history  so  intimately  known  to  us  as  this,  upon 
which  we  arc  now  about  to  enter.  The  works  of  Xe- 
nophon, of  Pluto,  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  many  of  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  orators  belong  properly  to  this  pe- 
riod j and  they  abound  tvith  particulars,  that  enable 
the  classical  reader  to  make  himself  as  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  and  feelings,  and  domes- 
tic circumstances  of  the  Athenians  during  the  times 
in  which  they  wrote,  as  with  the  occurrences  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  or  James,  in  our  own  country. 

Though  the  writings  which  remain  to  us  of  this 
period,  however,  leave  us  but  little  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  information,  so  far  as  Athens  is  concerned  ; 
yet  they  are  entirely  silent  wdth  respect  to  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
neighbouring  states ; and  we  are  left  almost  as  much 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  intrigues  of  parties,  at 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  us  of  those  at  Car- 
thage or  Tarentum.  That  Lacedsmon  was  distracted 
by  faction  at  this  point  of  time,  may  clearly  be  col- 
lected from  the  account,  which  Xenophon  has  left  us, 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  her  in  the  case  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ; as  well  as  by 
the  instance  which  he  has  recorded,  of  the  resistance 
which  her  requisitions  constantly  met  with,  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  other  principal  states;  and 
which  requisitions,  as  she  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  en- 
force, she  certainly  never  could  have  receded  from, 
had  not  her  attention  been  occupied  and  her  opera- 
tions clogged,  by  some  difficulties  at  home,  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  guess  the  precise  nature.  Her  conduct 
as  ufter  events  proved,  was  haughty  and  intemperate 
enough,  whenever  she  was  able  to  act  with  freedom; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  to  give  her  the 
praise  of  moderation,  even  when  the  measures  which 
she  pursued  seemed  to  bear  that  character. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  time 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  it  could  require  no  very  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  light  up  again  the 
torch  of  discord,  among  the  several  states  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy  ; if  that  connection  inay  be  called  a 
confederacy,  which  was  kept  together  rather  by  the 
4 r 
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repulsion  of  discordant  parts,  counteracting  each  other, 
than  by  any  tie  of  common  interest  or  affection.  The 
immediate  occasion,  however,  of  the  first  war  which 
broke  out  among  the  leading  states,  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  does  not,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  (latrintism  or  integrity  of  the 
democrat  ical  leaders. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a singular  circum- 
stance, that  while  the  most  reasonable  demands  of 
Laccdieuion  were  disputed  or  disobeyed  among  the 
cities  of  Greece  ; and  among  those  of  Asia  Minor,  her 
commands  were  listened  to,  and  her  directions  fol- 
lowed, with  a degree  of  unanimity,  which  enabled  her 
to  assume  a much  higher  tone  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, than  she  could  have  employed  with  prudence, 
towards  the  meanest  of  her  allies  in  Greece.  En- 
couraged by  the  prosperous  condition  of  her  affairs 
in  the  East,  no  less  than  by  the  secret,  which  the  tri- 
umphant retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  had  divulged  to 
the  world,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  Persian  troops 
to  cope  with  any  regularly  organized  force  of  Greeks, 
when  conducted  with  bravery  and  common  prudence  ■, 
the  rulers  in  Lueedwiuon  resolved  to  commence  their 
o}>crtitkms,  for  reducing  the  Grecian  states  to  that  obe- 
dience, which  the  treaties  they  had  concluded  gave 
them  a right  to  claim,  by  consolidating  their  power 
and  extending  their  dominions  in  Asia.  Once  roasters 
of  the  maritime  force  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  which 
the  possession  of  empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
would  immediately  place  at  their  disposal,  they  con- 
cluded, and  probably  with  justice,  that  it  would  then 
be  u work  of  no  difficulty  to  bring  their  refractory  al- 
lies in  Greece  to  submission.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  their  policy  to  keep  their  temper  w ith  respect  to 
them,  and  not  allow'  any  provocation  or  insult  to  force 
them  into  premature  hostilities;  well  knowing  that  if 
they  should  succeed  in  their  designs  upon  Asia,  it 
would  he  in  their  |»ower  not  only  to  prevent  all  dan- 
ger of  future  opposition  at  home,  but  to  punish  at 
their  leisure,  whatever  insults  they  might  think  it# 
worth  while  to  put  up  with  in  the  mean  while. 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme  of  policy,  of  which 
„ AgCfilaus  was  the  ostensible  promoter,  but  Lysandcr 
the  real  author,  n force  was  cquip]>cd  with  orders  to 
proceed  under  the  Command  of  Agesilaus,  to  the  relief 
of  the  Grecian  colonics  in  Asia,  the  safety  of  which,  it 
was  pretended,  was  threatened  by  Ti  snap  heroes,  who, 
it  was  given  out,  was  making  immense  preparations 
in  Phoenicia  and  other  ports  under  his  dominion,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  towns.  Genestus  in 
Euboea,  was  the  port  at  which  the  troops  were  to 
embark.  In  his  way  thither,  attended  only  by  a 
small  escort,  Agesilaus  having  to  (kiss  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  port  of  Aulis  in  Ikeotia,  w ent  thither 
to  sacrifice  ; he  was  induced  to  do  so,  because  that 
place  had  been  the  spot  at  which  Agamemnon  sacri- 
ficed, before  his  de|iarture  for  Troy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony,  the  lkeotnrchs,  at  the  head  of  a consi- 
derable force,  catne  and  rudely  forbad  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  upon  Agesilaus  protesting  against  their  rudeness 
and  impiety,  they  brutally  scattered  the  offering  from 
the  altar,  and  by  open  force  prevented  the  sacrifice 
from  proceeding,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice 
was  taken  of  this  unprovoked  insolence  by  the  I*nce- 
dEcmanians ; but  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  affront 
was  not,  anti  was  not  intended  to  he  forgotten.  A 
day  of  retribution,  they  hoped,  wras  at  hand;  and 


Agesilaus  continued  his  journey  to  Gereestus,  merely  Greece. 

imprecating  the  vengcunce  of  the  gods  upon  the  con- 

duct  of  the  Ikeotians.  Fnm» 

We  shall  not  follow  Agesiluus  in  his  Asiatic  cam-  a.  m. 
paign  ; a detail  of  battles  which  ultimately  led  to  no 
result,  and  which  were  marked  by  no  extraordinary'  — 
circumstances,  would  convey  neither  amusement  nor  *■ 
instruetion;  but  his  success  was  so  marked,  and  his  404. 
progress  so  alarming;  and  the  ultimate  designs  which  10 
he  had  in  view  of  dismembering  the  Persian  empire,  A-  **; 
began  to  devclope  themselves  so  plainly,  that  Tith-  ***** 
rails  tee,  the  Persian  Satrap,  who  had  succeeded  Tiasa- 
phernes  in  the  government  of  Lydiu,  finding  it  im-  B-  Ct 
possible  to  resist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia,  saw  no 
resourcc,  except  that  of  endeavouring  to  excite  a di-  Success  of 
version  ogninst  them  at  home.  AgwjJau* 

Tithraustcs  was  well  aware  of  the  dislike  which  Minor* 
prevailed  in  Greece  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy ; 
and  of  the  insecure  state  of  her  influence  amon^  the 
petty  republics  who  there  constituted  her  subjects. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pretending  to  resist  the  Spartan, 
king  in  the  field,  he  resolved  to  protract  the  war  in 
Asia,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  forces 
which  were  there  employed,  by  finding  occupation 
lor  them  at  home.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  a 
Rhodian,  named  Titnocrutcs,  to  proceed  to  Greece  ; Miwon  of 
and  by  means  of  bribes,  judiciously  distributed  among  Thnocrates 
the  dcmocrntical  leaders  in  the  several  republics,  aud  10  Greece, 
of  promises  of  sup]M>rt  from  the  great  king,  to  form  a 
coalition  against  Locedremon,  which  might  lead  to 
active  measures  against  her.  Xenophon  tells  us  that 
the  sum  with  which  Timocrates  was  entrusted, 
amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; 
and  small  as  this  may  seem,  such  either  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  principle  among  the  Greeks  at  this 
time,  or  such  the  pre-disposition  among  them,  to  fall 
in  with  the  proposition  which  Timocrates  w'ns  de- 
puted to  negotiate,  that  his  success  more  than  an- 
swered the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Tithraustcs. 

Xenophon  has  not  scrupled  to  name  the  partv  lenders 
in  Argos,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  who  partook  of  the 
Satrap’s  bounty ; but  he  acquits  his  own  countrymen 
of  any  share  in  the  transaction j in  fact,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Persian  gold  U])on  in- 
dividuals, it  is  clear  that  the  hope  of  the  powerful 
support  which  Timocrates  wa9  commissioned  to  pro- 
mise, combined  with  the  discontented  state  of  the 
public  mind,  must  in  reality  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  ready  acquiescence  with  which  the  proposals  were 
every  where  received. 

The  first  who  o|>enly  defied  the  power  of  Laced*?-  War 
mon,  was  Thebes.  She  did  not  at  once  declare  war  ***inBt 
against  the  state,  because  for  this,  no  pretence  wraa  ^ebes 
afforded  ; but  she  availed  herself  of  some  pretext  to 
ntlack  the  Plrocitins  ; well  knowing  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  never  stand  still,  and  allow  the  sub- 
jection of  so  important  a member  of  their  confedera- 
tion. Upon  measures  being  taken  on  the  part  of 
Laccdicnion  to  repress  this  instance  of  Theban  inso- 
lence, ambassadors  were  despatched  from  this  latter 
power  to  Athens.  By  the  advice  of  Thrasybulus,  the 
preposition  of  the  Thebans  was  accepted,  und  an  alli- 
ance between  them  and  the  Athenians  concluded. 

The  accession  of  Athens  induced  Argos  to  join  in  the 
confederacy,  which  ngain  led  to  the  concurrence  of 
Corinth.  The  united  influence  of  so  many  cities  soon 
led  Acnrnania,  Amhracla,  Lcucadin,  Euboea,  together 
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History.  with  part  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  into  the  confederacy. 

The  pressing  danger  which  now  threatened  the  power 
From  0f  Lacedaemon,  ns  Tithrauslcs  had  calculated.  imme- 
A*  w*  dintely  letl  to  the  rccal  of  Agesilnus,  whose  abilities, 
3600.  experience,  and  commanding  weight  were  wanted  at 
— home,  even  more  than  any  addition  of  strength  which 
>•  r-  the  force  under  his  command  could  contribute. 

404.  This  prince  was  enjoying  in  Asia,  honours  and 
to  power,  and  popularity  beyond  what  any  Grecian  hail 

*•  **•  before  obtained  among  the  Asiatic  cities  ; and  he  had 
3Clf>.  belort*  him  the  most  inviting  Held  of  ambition,  that 
had  ever  yet  presented  itself  to  \ any  commander. 
*•  c*  Having  provided,  however,  for  the  security  of  the 
38K.  allies  and  subjects  of  Laceda.*iuon,  in  Asia,  he  in- 
Rrium  of  stantly  obeyeil  the  order  to  return  ; and  marching 
AifrwUus.  through  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  had  arrived  in  Ikeotiu, 
with  a well  appointed  and  victorious  army ; when  he 
was  met  by  news  which  tended  to  allay  any  hopes 
which  he  ipight  have  formed,  of  bringing  the  contest 
in  which  he  was  now  about  to  engage,  to  the  desired 
result.  Through  the  combined  exertions  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  and  of  Evaguras,  the  Tyrant,  as  he  was  called, 
of  Salami*,  (and  who  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
in  the  part  which  he  was  taking  in  the  war  solely  by 
regard  for  the  Athenians),  a combined  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Conon,  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders,  who  had  fled  to  Salamia,  after  the  defeat 
Conon  nt  JEgospotaiuos,  neur  Cnidus,  Conon  fell  in  with  the 
K*'11*  * v'c"  Laccdatmoniun  fleet  under  Peisander,  brother  in  law 
over  the***  Agesilaus,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  bis 
Lambs-  life  : and  (if  we  may  take  the  authority  of  Diodorus, 
womans,  on  a point  where  Xenophon  is  silent,)  with  the  cupture 
of  no  less  than  fifty  of  his  ships. 

Battle  of  Such  was  the  disastrous  intelligence  which  met 
Coronr*.  Agesilaus  on  his  entrance  into  Bipotia.  Concealing 
the  news  from  his  men,  he  continued  his  inarch  to- 
wards Peloponnesus,  when  he  was  met  at  Coronea, 
by  the  combined  army  of  the  confederates,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  Rmotian,  Athenian,  Corinthian, 


In  tracing  the  events  which  followed  the  return  of  Greece. 
Ages i laws  from  Asia,  and  considering  the  means  which  '*^v*^"* 
Lacedaemon  still  possessed,  as  well  as  those  which  *‘"ron‘ 
her  enemies  were  able  to  employ,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  some  surprize  at  the  confined  operations  which  3600. 
ensued  on  both  sides.  Though  no  important  victory 
appears  to  have  been  gained,  nor  any  considerable  B 
battle  to  have  been  fought,  yet  the  weight  of  the  war  ****• 
seems  to  have  distressed  the  I^icedamionian.s.  To 
recover  the  footing  upon  which  the  event  of  trie  * 

Peloponnesian  war  had  placed  her,  was  manifestly  * 
no  longer  within  the  compass  of  circumstances  ; she 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  retain  her  dominion  over 
those  states  within  the  Peloponnesus,  which  were 
directly,  and  almost  by  hereditary  right,  her  subjects;  moQ  lu.*0_ 
but  even  this  seemed  jH-oblemntical ; and  upon  look-  tinted  u'itkl 
ing  round  for  relief,  she  saw  no  quarter  to  which  she  I'craisu 
could  turn  with  so  much  hope,  as  to  the  event  of 
negotiation  with  Persia.  Enough,  it  was  clear,  had 
been  effected  by  the  mission  of  Tiiuorratcs  mid  the 
assistance  of  Phurnuhuzus  to  satisfy  all  the  ends  of 
policy  which  that  court  could  have  had  in  view,  in 
lending  her  assistance  to  Athens  and  the  other  allies. 
Accordingly  Antaleidos  was  sent  to  Sardis,  in  order  to 
negotiate  with  Teribazus,  who  had  succeeded  Phama- 
bazus  in  the  satrapy  ; the  latter  having  been  removed 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  king’s  daugh- 
ter. The  terms  proposed  were  not  such  as  reflected 
much  honour  upon  the  LucedaMuoui.ms ; they  offered 
not  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  over  the 
Asiatic  cities,  upon  condition  that  Teribazus  would 
withdraw  the  assistance  of  his  fleet  from  the  Athenians, 
and  re-establish  the  independence  of  the  islands.  As  the 
power  of  Laced.rmon  was  still  unbroken  in  Asia,  these 
terms  were  too  favourable  not  to  be  readily  embraced 
by  the  Persian  ; and  upon  the  confederates  refusing 
to  submit  to  such  dishonourable  conditions,  Teribazus 
imprisoned  Conon,  and  supplied  the  Laccdaitnonuins 
with  inonev  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fleet. 


Argian,  and  Locrian  forces.  Nevertheless,  as  Agesi- 
laus had  been  joined  in  his  march  by  the  divisions  of 
Phocia  and  Orchomenus,  as  well  as  some  towns  in 
Thrace,  the  nrinies  were  nearly  equal.  One  of  the 
most  obstinate  conflicts  ensued  which  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Greece.  The  confederates,  however, 
were  at  length  pushed  from  the  field  ; but  Agesilnus, 
except  the  honour  of  a victory,  gained  no  advantage 
from  the  contest,  beyond  the  privilege  of  prosecuting 
the  remainder  of  his  march  unmolested. 

Rebuilding  Conon  in  the  meanwhile  gathered  much  more 
of  the  long  substantial  advantages,  as  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
walls  at  which  he  had  gained.  Before  he  returned  to  Athens, 
turn*.  kmj  persuaded  Phamabozus  to  allow'  him  to  employ 
the  fleet  under  his  command,  in  re-establishing  the 
dominion  of  Athens  among  the  islands  ; after  which 
the  generous  satrap  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
sent  him  home  to  Athens,  with  directions  to  the  crews 
of  the  Phoenician  vessels,  that  they  should  assist  in 
rebuilding  the  long  walls,  which  Lysnnder  had 
destroyed.  From  this  period  Athens  resumed  her 
commanding  attitude ; and  continued  until  the  battle 
of  Cheronaea,  to  be  not  only  an  independnnt  but  a 
leading  state  in  Greece ; although,  fortunately  per- 
haps both  for  herself  and  her  neighbours,  she  never 
recovered  tliat  exclusive  power  among  the  dcmocra- 
tical  republics,  which  she  had  formerly  exercised  und 
abused. 


A war  of  skirmish  and  depredation  now  ensued,  pwre- 
and  was  sustained  with  much  activity,  hut  ci|ual1y”|<lll",'t‘ 
without  result,  on  both  sides.  In  the  moan  time  ^ elUar** 
Teribazus  had  left  Sardis  for  Susa,  and  St  rut  has,  who  hUIt. 
in  his  absence  was  appointed  to  command  in  his 
place,  instigated  by  the  recollection  of  the  losses  and 
injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  his  country,  and 
which  he  hud  himself  witnessed  und  probably  suffered 
from,  during  the  period  when  Agesilnus  commanded 
in  Asia,  warmly  took  part  with  the  confederates,  and 
supplied  them  with  every  means  in  his  power  for 
prosecuting  the  war. 

Hostilities  were  thus  renewed  between  Persia  and  Hostilities 
Lacedaemon  ; and  they  were  prosecuted,  on  the  part 
of  the  last,  neither  with  prudence  nor  success.  In  Asia,  W1°l  ”cr”a* 
Struthas  surprised  Thirohron,  the  new  Laccdicmonian 
commander,  and  cut  both  him  and  his  army  in  pieces. 

In  Europe,  Thrasybulus  was  successful  by  sea,  and 
Iphicnitcs  completely  destroyed  a Lacedumionian 
morn  before  ( orintU.  These  defeats  were  not  of  a 
nature  materially  to  cripple  the  power  of  Lacedaemon; 
hut  they  shook  that  which  was  the  chief  foundation 
of  her  greatness — the  opinion  of  her  invincibility; 
they  threw  a damp  upon  the  courage  of  her  allies, 
and  destroyed  that  alacrity  with  which  she  had,  at 
first,  entered  upon  the  war.  Mission  of 

Seeing  then  no  way  of  extricating  herself  from  the 
toils  in  which  she  was  encompassed,  she  again  to  Sardi*. 
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directed  her  views  to  a negotiation  with  Persia.  That 
court  seems  to  have  been  always  more  ready  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  with  any 
other  power  in  Greece.  The  form  of  her  government 
and  the  general  stability  of  her  councils,  seemed  to 
afford  more  dependancc  than  could  be  placed  upon 
states  whose  policy  might  be  expected  to  veer,  with 
every  change  of  popular  feeling  or  opinion.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  Teribazus  had  returned  to  his  satrapy, 
and  Struthas  was  in  consequence  removed,  Antalcidas 
was  again  deputed  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
effect  such  terms  of  accommodation,  as  might  put  an 
end,  not  only  to  the  war  in  Asia,  but  also  to  that  in 
Europe,  among  the  different  Grecian  slates. 

Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  autumn,  Antalcidas  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  Teribazus 
not  only  disposed  to  him,  personally,  in  the  same 
friendly  manner  as  before  ; but  provided  with  powers 
from  Susa,  to  conclude  even  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Luecdsmon,  in  case  the  confederates  persisted  in  pro- 
secuting the  war.  But  the  temper  of  the  principal 
belligerent  republics,  all  of  w'hoin  had  severely  felt 
the  pressure,  and  none  of  whom  had  reaped  any  bene- 
fit from  the  war,  (Athens,  perhaps,  alone  excepted,) 
seemed  to  be  now  much  more  favourably  inclined  for 
peace,  than  had  been  the  case  on  the  former  occasion. 
By  the  secession  of  the  king,  the  command  of  the 
sea  remained  no  longer  with  Athens ; Corinth  and 
Argos,  whose  territory  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
war,  had  every  reason  to  wish  for  an  accommodation ; 
the  Boeotians  only  remained,  who,  us  they  had  suf- 
fered less  by  the  contest,  were,  in  proportion,  less 
solicitous  for  its  termination. 

The  proposal  for  a genera)  |ieacc  came  from  Teri- 
bazus ; and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  were 
such  us  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  be 
grateful  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  con- 
gress being  opened,  Teribazus  produced  the  king’s 
rescript,  to  which  was  attached  the  royal  signet.  It 
ran  thus  : — “ Artaxerxcs,  the  king,  thinks  it  just,  that 
the  cities  in  Asia,  and  the  two  isles  of  Clazomenoe  and 
Cyprus,  should  be  his  own  ; but  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  should 
be  free  and  independent,  except  Lemnos,  Inibros, 
and  Seios,  to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nians. And  whatever  state  refuses  this  peace,  I 
myself,  with  such  as  receive  it,  shall  make  war  against 
that  people  both  by  sea  and  lund  both  with  ships 
and  with  money*." 

The  ambassadors  from  the  several  states  having 
* Xrnoph.  Hell.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 


heard  this  mandate,  sent  their  report  of  it  home  to 
their  several  constituents.  The  Thebans  alone  hesi- 
tated, because  they  were  only  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  for  themselves,  and  not  os  they  wished,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Boeotian  cities.  But  upon  Agesilaus 
making  instant  preparation  for  reducing  them  to 
submission,  they  ut  length  acquiesced  ; and  the 
peace  was  signed  without  further  dcluy  by  all  the 
belligerent  republics. 

As  to  the  humiliation  of  allowing  a foreign  poten- 
tate thus  to  dictate  the  terms,  upon  which  the 
Grerians  were  to  accommodate  their  differences  with 
each  other,  this  seems  to  have  been  a scruple  which 
occasioned  no  demur.  The  point  of  honour,  among 
states  as  well  as  individuals,  seems  to  be  altogether  a 
modem  refinement  . and  therefore,  if  the  Greeks  in 
general  were  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
need  not  wonder  thut  they  should  not  quarrel  about 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  proposed.  It  is 
something  more  surprizing,  however,  that  the  con- 
temporary historian,  in  relating  the  transactions  which 
took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  should 
express  no  anger  at  the  evident  want  of  generosity 
in  thus  formally  abandoning  to  their  fate,  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  without  even  a stipulation  in  their 
favour.  But  the  reflection  which  Xenophon  makes 
upon  the  effects  of  this  celebrated  peace,  viewed 
merely  as  a measure  of  policy,  are  perfectly  just. 
**  And  thus,  at  length,"  says  he,  “ the  first  peace  was 
ratified  in  form  between  the  Laccdteinonians  and 
Athenuuis,  and  confederates,  after  the  war  between 
them,  subsequent  to  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Athens.  But  though  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  the  scale  had  generally  turned  in  favour  of 
the  Luccdsmonians,  yet  they  made  a greater  figure 
than  ever,  through  this  peace,  which  took  its  name 
from  Antalcidas.  But  now  assuming  to  themselves 
the  task  of  executing  the  peace  prescribed  by  the 
king,  and  insisting  that  every  city  should  be  free,  they 
recovered  the  alliance  of  Corinth  ; they  set  the  cities 
of  Btrolia  at  liberty  from  the  Thebans,  a point  which 
they  had  long  desired  ; they  had  put  an  end  to  thut 
appropriation  which  the  Argives  had  made  of  Corinth; 
ail  these  points  being  accomplished  to  their  w*ish, 
they  now  came  to  a determination  to  chastise  such  of 
their  confederates  as  hud  been  untractablc  during  the 
war,  and  manifested  any  good  will  to  their  enemies  ; 
and  to  order  them  so  now,  that  they  should  not  dare 
to  be  refractory  in  time  to  come*." 


• Xcaeplb  Hell.  fib.  v.  c i. 
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FROM  A.  M.  3617.  B.  c.  38*.  TO  A.  M.  3641.  B.  c.  363. 


Hiographj-.  tr.vMKiNo.vDAS  of  Thebes,  (he  son  of  Polymnus,  has 
v— received  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  u praise  more 
From  general,  and  less  divided,  than  any  other  individual 
a-  m.  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  story.  Nor  does  he 
3617*  claim  our  admiration  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence 
— in  only  one  department.  His  adversaries,  no  less  than 
c*  his  eulogists, — Xenophon,  equally  with  Plutarch  and 
38“.  with  Nepos,  have  borne  testimony  not  only  to  his 
u’  skill  and  valour  in  the  field,  but  to  his  prudence  and 
a.  m.  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  * and  if  he  is  noted  for  his 
3641.  extensive  erudition  as  a philosopher,  he  is  also  so  much 
famed  for  the  moral  integrity  of  his  conduct,  that  hi& 
B c‘  name  remains  unsullied  by  the  slightest  imputation. 
So  strict  indeed  was  his  veracity,  that,  it  is  reluted  of 
him  by  Nepos,  he  was  never  once  known,  even  in 
jest,  to  verge  from  the  path  of  truth.  In  his  life  is 
contained  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Thebes.  Under  his  guidunce  that  republic  rose  from 
a state  of  dependance,  almost  of  insignificance,  to 
hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece ; 
w'ith  his  death,  her  career  of  glory  terminated  ; and, 
had  he  not  existed,  it  is  probable  that  her  name  would 
have  been  untraced  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  on  her  the  slender 
commendation  of  being  the  faithful  ally  of  the  fickle 
Athenians,  or  the  humble  follower  of  haughty  Laee- 
damton.  It  is  thus,  that  frequently  the  abilities  and 
exertions  of  one  man,  are  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  the  united  efforts  of  a whole  commonwealth. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  political  life 
of  Epameinondas,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
briefly  sketch  some  of  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  period  of  which  we  arc  about  lo  relate 
the  principal  transactions. 

Conduct  of  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  has  been 
the  Lace-  variously  termed  the  glory  and  the  disgrace  of 
^*ace^®mon»  the  imperious  policy  of  the  Lncediemo- 
pCJire  0f  mans  created  universal  alarm.  Instead  of  exerting 
Anutcidu.  their  powers  to  promote  a general  tranquillity 
throughout  Greece,  which  was  the  professed  object 
of  that  peace,  they  set  themselves  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  their  allies,  and  to  punish  them  for 
their  real  or  alleged  offences.  The  Mantineans  were 
the  first  to  feel  their  displeasure.  The  inhabitants 
of  Argos  had  been  supplied  by  the  Muntincans,  writh 
corn  ; the  proportion  of  troops  required  of  them  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  had  not  been  sent ; the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  had  served  ill  j these  were  the 
accusations  preferred  against  them,  and  they  were 
required,  as  a proof,  that  these  acts  were  not  those 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  destroy  and  level  with  the 
ground  the  fortifications  of  their  city.  As  compliance 
with  this  haughty  command  was  refused,  war  was 
denounced  against  them.  A Lacedemonian  army, 
under  the  conduct  of  Agesipolis,  laid  waste  their 
territories,  encompassed  their  city,  and  finally,  by 
impeding  the  current  of  the  Ophis  below  the  town, 


sapped  their  fortifications.  The  offer  which  the  Fpwnci. 
Mantineans  now  made,  to  comply  with  the  command  noodiw. 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  rejected.  The  dread  of 
servitude,  and  the  pressure  of  want,  compelled  them,  From 
at  length,  unconditionally  to  deliver  up  their  city.  ^ 
Every'  bouse  was  instantly  demolished,  the  leaders  of  361/. 
the  deraocrutical  party,  those  that  were  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Lacedaemon,  sought  safety  in  a voluntary  n‘  c* 
exile  ; and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  ret  ired  to  those 
villages,  from  which  their  forefathers  had  originally  u* 
assembled  to  form  Manlinea  into  their  common  * ‘ 

,,  , 0041. 

capital. 

The  same  proud  supremacy  was  exercised  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Phlius.  And  the  rulers  of  that  city,  " 
how  much  soever  disposed  to  resistance,  felt  them- 
selves compel  let!  to  yield  obedience  to  a decree  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to 
re-admit  some  Phlfeian  exiles  into  their  city,  and  to 
restore  to  them  their  property. 

These  transactions  were  scarcely  finished , when  the  Redurtion 
attention  of  the  Lacedaunonians  was  directed  towards 
Olynthus.  The  oppression  and  misery,  which  an 
almost  continual  warfare  entailed  upon  the  smaller 
states  of  Greece,  had  induced  the  Olynthians  to  form 
the  project  of  uniting  the  neighbouring  cities  into  a 
confederacy,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  those 
evils.  In  this  plan  they  had  so  well  succeeded,  that 
the  confederacy  soon  became  powerful  enough  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  larger  republics  of  Greece 
and  its  alliance  had  been,  in  particular,  solicited  by 
the  Athenians  and  'llicbans,  who  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  the  preponderance  of  Lacedaemon,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  measures  that  she  was  pursuing, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  to  which  these 
measures  might  lead.  These  circumstances  were  suf- 
ficient to  kindle  the  animosity  of  the  Lacedaemonians; 
and  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Olynthians  soon 
furnished  a plausible  pretext  for  commencing  hosti- 
lities. The  Olynthians  had,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
views,  invited  the  Apolloniats  and  Aconthians  to  unite 
themselves  to  their  party ; but,  although  the  well- 
known  inclination  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus  had  induced  the 
invitation  j the  hostile  disposition  of  the  oligarchical 
party  in  those  towns  had  determined  the  Olynthians 
to  add  to  that  invitation  a threat  of  war,  if  compliance 
should  be  refused.  Those  in  power  became  alarmed 
at  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  they 
sent  ministers  to  Laeed«mon  to  crave  her  assistance  ; 
and,  with  that  view,  to  represent  forcibly  to  the 
Lacedemonians  the  injury  which  their  interests  would 
sustain,  unless  the  new  confederacy  were  opposed,  and 
unless  the  Olynthians  were  prevented  from  joining 
their  strength  to  that  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes.  The 
ministers  met  with  a favourable  audience  ; and  it  was 
decreed  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  be 
sent  into  Thrace.  Eudamidas  was,  in  the  mean  time. 
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Biography,  despatched  with  two  thousand  Laconians,  and 
■v^*'  orders  were  given  to  Phrehidas,  his  brother-in-law. 
From  to  collect  and  conduct  the  rest  of  the  army  with  us 
A*  “•  much  expedition  as  possible.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
SC  17.  p regent  pur|R>sc  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  Lacc- 
dauiioniuns  in  Thrace.  After  a spirited  opposition, 

a.  c.  which  the  Olynthians  offered  to  Teleutias,  the  brother 
38~-  of  Agcsilnus,  and  in  which  they  were  successful,  they 

10  were  tinidly  subdued,  and  reduced  into  subjection  by 
Hr 41*  Potybid as . and  peace  was  granted  to  them  upon 

*_  ' those  terms  which  the  Lacedemonians  uniformly  en- 
forced, " that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Laccdieuioo 
HfiH*  should  be  those  of  Olynthus,  and  that  the  Olynthians 
* should  serve  in  arms  wherever  the  Lacedemonians 
should  lead. 

Seizure  of  Hut  long  hefore  this  event  had  arrived,  Phoebtdas 
Thebes.  had  sown  the  seeds  of  disorder,  which  spread  ulti- 

b.  c.  matelv  to  an  extent,  of  which  no  one  could  have  then 
389.  formed  a conception.  In  conducting  his  army  into 

Thrace,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Faction,  between  the  democratical  and  nristoemlical 
parties,  had  risen  to  the  utmost  excess  in  that  city ; 
but,  so  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced,  that  the  two 
opposite  lenders  of  those  factions  were  colleagues  in 
the  office  of  polemarch.  Ismenhts  headed  that  faction 
which  was  averse  from  the  interests  of  Laeedajmon  ; 
and  such  at  the  moment  was  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  that  a decree  had  been  passed  forbidding 
any  Theban  to  engage  in  the  expedition  against 
Olynthus.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Leontiades  may 
be  perhaps  justified,  from  his  fear  of  that  violence  to 
which  party  spirit  carried  all  the  Grecian  republics  j 
for  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  authority  in  a popu- 
lar leader  was,  in  some  cases,  the  loss  of  life  in 
many,  the  loss  of  property  ; and,  in  all,  the  punish- 
ment of  exile.  As  Isnicniux  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  Phrehidas,  Leontiades  courted  him.  He  sug- 
gested to  Phrehidas,  the  treacherous  pro|*osnl  of  in- 
troducing a Lacedreroonian  garrison  into  the  Cad  men, 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  ; and  supported  it  by  the  specious 
argument  that  Phrehidas  might  then  lead  with  them 
into  Thrace  what  Theban  forces  he  chose  : he  easilv 
obtained  the  consent  of  that  general,  to  whose  weak 
understanding  the  possession  of  Thebes  appeared  an 
object  greatly  superior  in  importance  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  expedition.  To  give  the  lass  suspicion 
of  the  plot,  Phrehidas  broke  tip  his  camp,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march  towards  the  north.  It  was  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  one  of  the  festivals  of 
Ceres  were  celebrated  ; and  the  Cadmea  was,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  given  up  to  the  women,  and 
the  council  sat  in  the  portico  of  the  Agora.  During 
the  noon-tide  heat,  when  the  streets  were  deserted, 
Leontiades  pursued,  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  over- 
took Phrehidas,  conducted  him  with  expedition  to  the 
citadel,  and  placed  the  keys  in  his  hands.  11c  then 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  council ; and  informing 
its  members  that  the  citadel  was  in  possession  of  the 
Lacedtemoninns,  he  quieted  their  fears  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Lacedaemonians  disclaimed  all  intention 
of  hostilities.  He  lost  not,  however,  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  situation  of  affairs.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances of  danger,  his  office  of  polemnrch  invested 
him  with  the  power  of  arresting  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  treason  ; and  he  exercised  it  by  ordering 
Ismenias,  his  antagonist,  into  custody.  HU  confine- 
ment no  sooner  became  known,  than  his  friends,  to 


the  number  of  four  hundred,  fled  to  Athens,  to  avoid  Ejwmei- 
thc  massacre  which  they  had  too  good  reason  to  dread, 

The  whole  power  of  Thebes  was  thus  placed  in  the  S"T7V  ~ J 
hands  of  Leontiades  j and  a new  polemarch,  a favourer  T* 
of  aristocracy,  was  quickly  elected  in  room  of  the  . ' 
degraded  Ismenias.  As  srnon  as  these  arrangements  ‘ ' ' 
were  completed,  leontiades  proceeded  himself  to  H 
Laceihamcra,  to  defend  Phrehidas,  and  the  revolution 
which  he  had  accomplished.  This  task  was  one  of  no  lu* ' 
great  difficulty.  He  found,  indeed,  the  ephors  and  A M 
the  people  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  Phrebidos,  354  j 

in  disregarding  the  commission  which  hud  been  en-  

trusted  to  him,  and  in  overstepping  the  powers  with  B c 
which  he  had  been  invested.  Hut  Phrehidas  inet  with  3^3 
a powerful  friend  in  Agesilaus,  whose  rooted  and 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  democratical  party  of  Thebes, 
seems  to  have  blinded  his  better  judgment,  and  to 
have  compelled  him,  in  this  instance,  to  act  in  con- 
trariety to  the  equitable  principles  of  his  general  con- 
duct. When  he  addressed  the  assembly,  lie  observed, 

" that  the  only  subject  for  tlwir  consideration  was, 
whether  the  actions  of  Phrehidas  hud  been  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  If  they  hud  been 
beneficial,  both  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  practice  of  former  ages  justified  his  conduct, 
itnd  fully  warranted  his  exercise  of  a discretionary 
power.”  The  way  being  thus  prepared  for  him, 

Leontiades  presented  himself  to  the  assembly,  and 
enlarged  upon  those  topics,  which  w'ere  most  likely 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  his  hearers  : he  descanted 
at  length  upon  the  known  aversion  of  the  democra- 
tical party,  from  the  interests  of  Lacedremon ; he 
mentioned,  in  particular,  their  recent  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  at  a time  when  the  Liiccdannunians  were 
leading  their  armies  against  the  people  of  that  city; 
and  he  suggested  the  facility  w ith  w hich  the  measures 
of  Thebes  to  hold  the  Hicotian  cities  in  subjection 
might  now  lie  thwarted,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  by  which  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  Lacedaemon  would  be  encouraged  and 
supported.  These  alluring  arguments,  which  ac- 
corded so  well  with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of 
his  audience,  completely  overcame  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  Lnccdsemoniuns.  Phrehidas  was  not  only 
acquitted,  hut  praised  for  his  exertions  ; and  it  was 
decreed,  that  a Laced temonian  garrison  should  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  Hut  these 
resolutions  were  moderate,  when  compared  with  the 
transaction  that  followed.  Ismenias  was  brought  to 
trial  hefore  n partial  tribunal  of  judges;  three  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  Lacedaemon,  and  one  bv  every 
other  city  of  the  confederacy.  Charges  of  treason 
and  of  bribciy  were  preferred  agninst  him  ; these  he 
ably  refuted  ; hut  he  was  not  able  to  convince  those 
interested  judges,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentious  ; and  he  was  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  executed. 

Lacedaemon  seemed,  nt  this  moment,  to  he  possessed  Effect 
of  nn  influence  greater  , and  more  secure,  than  at  any  wl»kch  the 
former  period  of  her  history.  The  reviving  power  of  * 

Athens  was  broken;  the  connexion  of  Argos  and  ^ 

Corinth  was  dissolved  ; the  plan  of  the  Olynthian  Greece, 
confederacy  was  frustrated  ; those  allies  who  had  dis- 
played an  unwillingness  to  bend  to  the  ambitious  and 
overhearing  control  of  the  Lacedemonians,  were  pu- 
nished and  brought  into  subjection : and,  lastly,  Thebes 
was  thwarted  in  her  favourite  scheme  of  extending 
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Bimrui'hy  ),cr  dominion  over  the  cities  of  Bneolia.  But  the 
ground  on  which  her  security  rested  was  fallacious. 
rom  Every  state  In  Greece  was  astonished,  and  alarmed  at 
ifil*  *he  audacit)'  l*cr  nteasures.  The  peace  of  Autalei- 
' * * das  had,  in  terms,  secured  the  independence  of  every 
Grecian  city  ; but,  ns  it  had  been  procured,  at  the 
is*  instance,  and  by  the  means  of  Lacedcnxtn,  so  Lace* 

‘ r^’  daemon  hail,  herself,  been  the  first  to  violate  it.  In 

A profession,  indeed,  she  was  the  supporter  of  the  Per- 

oflj  |’  sian  treaty ; but,  in  practice,  she  construed  its  terms 

_ in  accordance  with  her  own  views.  To  every  nlliance 

n c<  which  she  formed  with  friendly,  to  every  peace  which 

she  concluded  with  hostile,  powers,  she  annexed  the 
condition,  that  they  should  assist  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  well  in  her  offensive  as  defensive  operations.  Her 
late  acts  too,  shewed,  completely,  that  it  was  her  de- 
termination to  permit  independence  only  to  those 
cities  which  favoured  her  own  views  ; and  the  fate  of 
Mnntinea  and  of  Phlius,  the  destruction  of  Olvnthus, 
and  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
made  each  state  tremble  for  her  own  security,  fearful 
lest  she  might  herself  become  the  next  object  of 
Liicediemonian  jealousy  or  resentment. 

Revolution  The  subjection  of  Thebes,  on  which  perhaps  the 
of  Thebes.  Lacedaemonians  valued  themselves  more  than  any 
R.  c>  other  circumstance,  was  the  event  which  first  shook, 
.qyp.  mid,  ultimately,  ruined  their  authority.  Although 
the  nristocratical  party  of  that  city  were  well  pleased 
with  the  revolution,  which  had  been  effected  by 
Phoebidas,  these  formed  but  a small  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  ; and  though  the  democniticai  faction, 
which  comprised  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
for  a lime  overawed,  they  were  not  disheartened  ; 
they  felt  with  displeasure,  and  bore  with  uneasiness, 
the  control  of  Laccdamion  j they  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  her  authority  ; and  they  were  ready  to  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  their  oppres- 
sors, upon  the  slightest  cause,  and  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. In  these  critical  circumstances,  an  oc- 
currence, in  itself  trivial,  gave  rise  to  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  On  an  expedition  to  Athens, 
Philidas,  who  held  the  situation  of  confidential  minis- 
ter to  Anohins  and  Philippus,  the  reigning  polcmarchs 
of  Thebes,  met  with  Mellon,  a noble  Theban,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
with  whom  Phllidns  had  formerly  been  in  habits  of 
the  strictest  intimacy.  Mellon,  to  bis  astonishment, 
discovered,  in  a conversation  with  Philidas,  that  the 
minister  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Thebes.  Communicating  to- 
gether, they  formed  the  plan  of  a conspiracy,  by 
which  they  might  overturn  the  present  government. 
In  pursuance  o?  it,  Philidus  returned  to  Thebes,  there 
to  concert  measures  for  its  success;  and  Mellon, 
proceeding  with  only  six  associates,  arrived,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  within  the  Theban  territories} 
but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  succeeding  day 
that  he  ventured  to  enter  Thebes  with  the  lost  crowd 
of  returning  husbandmen.  That  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  conspirators  lay  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Charon,  an  associate  whom  the  zeal  of  Phi- 
lidas  hail  previously  secured.  In  the  evening  was 
, celebrated  the  festival  of  Venus,  which  was  held,  at 
Thebes,  immediately  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
annual  magistracies ; and  it  had  been  fixed  upon, 
by  Mellon  and  his  confederates,  as  the  proper  time 
for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  The  luxurious 
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and  licentious  habits  of  Archias  and  Philippus  had  in-  Epamri- 
duccd  them  to  employ  the  latter  as  the  pander  of  their  “ondss. 
pleasures;  .and  he  had,  in  execution  of  his  commis- s^v—- 
sion,  undertaken  to  heighten  the  delights  of  their  Froin 
evening  revel,  by  introducing  the  most  beautiful,  and  ** 
the  most  elegant  of  the  women  of  Thebes.  The 
nature  of  his  employment  afforded,  to  Philidos,  the 
easiest  means  of  access  ; and,  at  that  moment  when  ®* 
the  polcmarchs,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  voluptuous 
pleasure,  were  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  conducted  to 
the  conspirators  into  their  presence,  three  of  them  i!!‘ 
habited  as  ladies,  and  the  rest  as  their  attendants  ; a ' * ** 
suggestion  that  delicacy,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
female  visitors  required  the  absence  of  male  atten-  ?' J?' 
darns,  soon  procured  their  dismissal.  The  plot  was  * 
now  ready  for  execution  ; and  Archias  and  Philippus, 
unattended,  alone,  and  unarmed,  fell  easy  victims  to 
assassination.  Lcontiades,  the  projector,  the  active 
perpetrator  of  the  recent  revolution,  was  the  next 
object  of  pursuit  with  the  conspirators.  The  pretence 
of‘  urgent  business  procured  for  Philidas  and  his 
party  a ready  admittance,  and  Lcontiades  wus  found 
in  an  inner  apartment,  to  which  he  had  retired  from 
supper.  His  wife  was  seated  near  him,  employed, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  Grecian  matrons,  in 
the  works  of  the  distuff  and  the  needle.  According  to 
the  more  refined  feelings  of  modem  times,  in  such  a 
place,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  heart  of  the 
most  callous  might  have  been  touched  with  pity,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  most  resolute  unstrung  * but  to  the 
Greeks,  the  frequency  of  Us  occurrence  had  deprived 
assassination  of  half  its  horrors.  The  object  of  the 
conspirators,  the  liberation  of  their  country  from 
Lacedtenioniun  tyranny,  was  honourable  ; and,  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  if  they  should  overlook  the  foul- 
ness of  the  means,  and  consider  their  action  more 
worthy  of  praise,  than  deserving  of  execration,  when 
wc  know  that,  at  nn  age,  by  centuries  more  advanced 
nut!  refined,  the  crime  of  tyrannicide  is  sanctioned 
and  defended  by  the  great  orator  ami  philosopher  of 
Rome.  The  manners  of  the  age,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  situation,  must  plead 
the  excuse  of  the  conspirators  for  the  merciless  mur- 
der of  the  husband  in  the  presence,  and  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  w ife. 

The  eouspirutors,  having  thus  disjKised  of  their 
enemies,  and  freed  themselves  from  nil  danger  of 
opposition,  without  any  further  preparation,  or  any 
addition  of  force,  except  the  assistance  of  a few 
friends  whom  they  had  liberated  from  confinement, 
proclaimed  the  destruction  of  **  the  tyrants,”  and 
summoned  the  citizens  to  assemble  in  arms.  They 
rested  their  confidence  of  8iirce«*  upon  the  general 
hatred  against  the  late  government.  Night,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  information  pervenled  an  immediate 
compliance  with  the  order;  but,  at  the  break  of  day, 
the  whole  inhabitants,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  appeared 
in  arms,  and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
conspirators. 

The  Luceda:monian  governor  of  the  citadel  had  re- 
ceived the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  revolution,  from 
the  proclamation  of  the  night.  He  had  immediately 
despatched  messengers  to  Plutrea  and  to  Thespia  for 
reinforcement.  But  the  Theban  horse  repulsed  and 
routed  the  detachment  which  had  marched  from 
PlaUen  ; and  as  they  re-entered  the  city,  they  were 
joined  by  the  refugees  from  the  border,  and  by  a 
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BiotTAphy.  body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  to  whom  intimation  of 
-v'-*-''  the  proceedings  had  been  previously  communicated. 
From  The  governor  now  considered  his  numbers  inadequate 
A M*  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel  j and  the  Thebans  gladly 
361**  accepted  of  an  offer  of  capitulation,  upon  the  terms 
— that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
B-  c-  safety  with  their  arms.  Their  march  continued  un- 
3J>7.  molested,  till  some  Thebans,  who  haul  been  active  in 
*°  the  late  revolution,  were  seen  among  the  Lacedae- 
,A'*'  monians.  The  fury  of  the  mob  then  became  ungo- 
**>41.  veritable;  the  objects  of  their  hatred  we  re  dragged 
from  their  protection,  and  they  and  their  children 
».  c.  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies. 
Such  was  the  revolution  ut  Thebes.  The  means  by 
which  it  was  effected  cannot  meet  with  unqualified 
approbation ; but,  if  we  except  the  revolution  of 
Athens,  under  Thrasybulus,  perhaps  there  was  no 
Grecian  revolution  so  little  stained  with  blood.  And 
we  cannot  but  admire  it,  for  the  justness  of  its  cause, 
the  uhility  and  vigour  of  its  plan,  and  the  secrecy  and 
rapidity  of  its  execution. 

That  Epameinondns,  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  were 
among  the  principal  advisers  and  promoters  of  the 
Theban  revolution,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by 
the  historians  of  antiquity.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  ascertain,  with  any  certainty,  the  respective  shares 
which  they  took  in  its  accomplishment ; for  Xeno- 
phon, the  only  contemporary  historian,  has  left  their 
actions  unrecorded  ; and  the  doubt  which  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  thrown  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
by  the  best  modern  historian  of  Greece,  appears  to  be 
too  well  founded  to  permit  of  the  adoption  of  his 
account  of  the  transaction. 

Operations  As  soon  ^ l^e  intelligence  of  the  delivery  of  Thebes 
of tlie  L»ce-  arrived  at  Lacedirnion,  she  applied  herself,  with 
detuo-  alacrity,  to  support  her  authority,  and  to  defend  her 
ni&os;  and  friends.  To  allow  the  Thebans  to  go  unpunished, 
would  be  entirely  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  maintaining 
B g that  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  states  which  she 
37S.  arrogated  to  herself  ; and  she,  accordingly,  resolved 
to  act  with  vigour.  Notwithstanding  that  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  it  was  decreed  that  an  army  should 
immediately  march  into  the  Theban  territories.  The 
conuimtid  was  offered  to  Agesilaus  ; but,  for  some 
reasons,  which  the  historian  of  his  life  has  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  explain,  he  declined  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  age.  Clcombrotus  was  the  next  object  of  their 
choice  : he  proceeded  immediately  towards  Thebes, 
by  the  road  of  Plutsa,  and  encamped  nt  Cynosee- 
phalc.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  sixteen  days, 
and  then  withdrew  to  Thespia.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  Thebes,  or  to  overturn  the  revolu- 
tion, but  only  to  overawe  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  to  afford  protection  to  such  as  were 
friendly  to  the  Lucedaunonian  cause.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  thought  that  a small  proportion  or  the 
army  would  be  sufficient ; and  a third  part  of  it  was, 
therefore,  left  under  the  command  of  Sphodrias.  The 
remainder  were  rcconducted  by  Clcombrotus  to  Lace- 
da?mon,  and  there  disbanded.  But,  although  this 
expedition  was  bloodless,  it  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  utility.  In  Athens,  in  particular,  it  produced  con- 
siderable effect.  Those,  in  that  republic,  who  were 
averse  from  the  Theban  connection,  and  inclined  to 
peace,  represented  to  the  Athenians  that,  as  they  had 


already  seen  a Lacedemonian  army  pass  from  Pelo-  Epstnei- 
ponnesus  into  Ikeotia,  they  might  expect,  if  they  nond**. 
continued  their  support  to  their  new  allies,  that  Attica  V—Tv  ■ 
itself  would,  next  season,  be  ravaged.  The  fears  of  n>m 
the  fickle  multitude  were  roused  by  the  dread  of 
danger  so  near  home  ; they  passed  a resolution  that  4 * 
no  farther  opposition  should  be  offered  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian arms ; and  to  such  an  extent  were  they 
carried  by  their  passions,  that  of  two  generals  who  ^ ’ 
had  given  their  support  to  the  cause  of  Thebes,  one  A> 
was  condemned  and  executed,  and  the  other  saved  his  ■0541’ 
life  by  flight.  

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  Epamei-  B c 
nondas  appears,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  con-  ^$3 

cents  of  his  country.  He  is  represented  as  a man 
rather  retiring  from  public  employment  than  courting 
it ; and  as  exerting  himself  in  the  transactions  of 
Thebes  only  at  those  seasons  when  his  services  could 
be  eminently  useful.  At  such  a crisis  hud  his  country 
now  arrived  ; and  she  demanded  his  utmost  exer- 
tions. It  would  be  a difficult  matter  for  Thebes  to 
contend  against  the  power  of  Lacederaon  ; and  Epa- 
meinondas  could  not  hope  that  she  would  be  long  able 
to  maintain  her  opposition ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  impel  him  to  prefer  n 
state  of  war  to  one  of  pence.  The  Thebans  had 
already  experienced  the  miseries  of  Laccdarmoman 
tyranny  ; and  they  fully  expressed  their  opinion  of  it 
by  almost  unanimously  rising  in  anus  in  support  of 
the  conspirators  against  the  late  government.  Many 
of  the  Grecian  states  had  displayed  their  jealousy  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  encroachment;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  good  c ause  to  hope,  that  Thebes  would  not 
be  long  left  unassisted  : and,  although  the  Laccds- 
moniuns  had,  beyond  all  expectation,  displayed  a 
greal  degree  of  lenity  and  moderation  in  the  late 
measures  towards  the  Thebans,  yet  there  existed  no 
hopes  that  peace  would  come  unattended  with  the 
destruction  or  the  banishment  of  Epameinondas,  of 
Pelopidas,  and  of  their  friends  ; and,  in  short,  of  all 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  late  revolution.  The  rulers  of  Thebes  bad  no  al- 
ternative, and,  whatever  might  be  their  inclination, 
they  were  forced,  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  their 
situation,  vigorously  to  apply  themselves  to  warlike 
exertions. 

Fortunately,  however,  an  event  soon  occurred.  Renewal  of 
which  changed  again  the  wavering  policy  of  the  *lliai»ce 
Athenians.  From  the  most  unaccountable  cause,  so 
extraordinary,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  /vtliens- 
Theban  bribery,  and  attributed,  by  Plutarch,  to  the 
management  of  Pelopidas  ; Sphodrias,  the  Lacedamio- 
nia»  general,  quitted  his  station  at  Thespia,  and 
marched  into  Attica,  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
taking  the  Piraeus  by  surprise.  At  Thriu,  indeed,  he 
abandoned  his  intention  and  returned  to  Thespia. 

But  he  took  no  means  to  conceal  the  hostility  of  his 
purpose  ; and,  on  his  march  he  plundered  the  houses 
and  drove  off  the  cattle  of  the  Athenians.  When  intelli- 
gence reached  Athens,  that  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians 
was  marching  towards  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  universal  alarm;  and  three  Lacedaemonian 
ministers,  who  were  resident  in  the  place,  were  immedi- 
ately arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment, however,  which  they  discovered,  when  the 
news  was  communicated  to  them,  soon  convinced 
the  Athenians  that  they  were  no  participators  in  the 
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designs  of  the  general  ; and  their  strong  assertions 
that  .Sphodrias  must  have  acted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  that  neither 
the  nobility  of  his  connexions,  nor  the  eminence  of 
his  rank  would  screen  him  from  punishment,  soon  pro- 
cured their  release.  To  a certain  extent,  their  opi- 
nion was  confirmed  ; for  Sphodrias  was  summoned 
home,  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  weak  conduct 
of  Agesilaus,  in  sacrificing  public  advantage  to  pri- 
vate feeling,  gave  beginning  to  a long  train  of  the 
most  disastrous  occurrences.  A friendship  of  the 
strictest  intimacy  subsisted  between  Cleonymus  and 
Archidamus,  the  wins  of  Sphodrias  and  Agesilaus:  and 
the  distress  of  Archidamus  for  the  father  of  Cleony- 
mus, influenced  Agesilaus  also,  to  take  too  much  in- 
terest in  his  fate,  and  checked  the  operations  of  his 
sounder  judgment.  So  conscious  was  the  Spartan 
general  of  the  magnitude  of  his  offence,  and  so  fearful 
was  he  of  the  consequences  it  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
him,  that  he  remained  at  a distance  from  Lacedtemon. 
As  was  usual,  however,  among  the  Greeks,  his  trial 
proceeded  in  his  absence.  Ills  friends  did  not  at- 
tempt the  justification  of  his  recent  behaviour,  but 
they  rested  his  defence  upon  the  merits  of  his  former 
conduct : and  so  powerfully  had  the  influence  of  Age- 
silaus been  exerted,  that  upon  three  slender  grounds 
alone  his  acquittal  was  procured,  But  by  his  acquit- 
tal the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  was 
converted  into  an  active  enmity.  Those,  in  Athens, 
who  had  supported  the  Lncedirmonian  interest,  could 
no  longer  oppose  the  influence  of  the  Theban  party, 
who  insisted  that  it  was  now  apparent,  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Spartan  senate,  that  the  treacherous  de- 
signs of  Sphodrias  against  the  Pironis  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  by  the  Lncedrcmoninn  government : 
and  that  unstable  multitude,  which  had  so  lately  sacri- 
ficed two  generals  for  their  support  of  Thebes,  rushed 
with  the  same  ardour  and  impetuosity  into  a war  with 
Lacedaemon. 

Agesilaus  could  now  no  longer  refuse  his  services 
to  his  country,  and  he  yielded  to  the  public  voice  by 
assuming  the  command.  The  difficulty  of  passing 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Ikrotia  had  been  increased 
by  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Athenians  ; but  Age- 
silaus provided  against  the  danger  by  securing  the 
assistance  of  some  Cleitorian  mercenaries,  and  he 
arrived  in  the  Theban  territory  without  encountering 
opposition.  The  Thebans  bad  already  fortified  their 
frontier,  as  the  best  means  of  protecting  their  terri- 
tory: but  their  numbers  were  so  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  a 
long  line  of  fortifications,  that  many  parts  neces- 
sarily remained  open  to  an  unopposed  attack.  Cha- 
brias  headed  the  Athenians,  and  by  his  consum- 
mate skill  he  was  able  to  evade  a general  action. 
AgcsilauB,  however,  accomplished  what  was  the 
general  object  of  a Grecian  campaign  : he  broke 
through  the  Theban  lines,  penetrated  to  the  city- 
walls,  burnt  and  destroyed  them,  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants.  Withdrawing  then  his  forces  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  he  dismissed  them,  after  leaving  under  the 
command  of  Phmbidas,  a force  sufficient  to  protect  the 
friends  of  Lacedaemon  in  the  parts  of  Northern 
Greece. 

In  spring  the  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  forced 
to  collect  on  account  of  the  defeat  ami  the  death  of 
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Plurbidas,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  Theban 
arms.  In  their  wars  with  Athens,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  been  taught  the  use  and  the  advantage  of 
light  infantry;  and  this,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance had  given  Phaebidas  an  advantage  over  the 
Thebans,  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  heavy- 
armed  phalanx,  and  disdained  desultory  warfare.  The 
continual  predatory  incursions  which  he  made  into 
their  territories,  roused  at  length,  the  activity  of  the 
Thebans,  and  compelled  them  to  collect  their  whole 
forces  in  order  to  oppose  ami  repress  his  destruc- 
tive operations.  Thespitc  was  invaded:  hut  Phm- 
bidas,  avoiding  a general  action,  80  harassed  with 
his  light  troops,  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Theban 
army,  that  the  whole  body  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  they  retreated  with  precipitation  and  in  dis- 
order. A deep  glen  impeded  their  progress,  and  they 
were  again  forced  into  notion.  Phmbidas  fell  in  the 
rencounter;  the  mercenaries,  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  their  general,  betook  themselves  to  flight ; 
and  the  Lured  irmoni  an  s unable  to  withstand  the  firm 
and  spirited  attack  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  were  com- 
pletely overpowered.  So  complete  was  the  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Thebans,  that  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  success,  the  Thebans  became  entire 
masters  of  the  country  ; instead  of  having  their  own 
territories  ravaged,  they  committed  ravages  upon 
those  of  their  neighbours ; and  they  so  dismayed 
their  enemies,  and  encouraged  their  friends  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Lacedemonians  w ere  daily  deserting 
to  their  side.  It  was  the  intelligence  of  these  occur- 
rences that  had  hastened  the  return  of  Agesilaus  into 
Bmntia  ; and  a similar,  but  more  extended  ravage  of 
the  Boeotian  territory,  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
was  the  event  of  the  expedition. 

This  continued  warfare  hod  reduced  Thebes  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  distress ; for  two  years  she 
hail  neither  gathered  any  harvest,  from  her  fields,  nor 
had  she  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  who  were  all  connected  in  alliance 
with  Lacedaemon.  Before,  however,  the  Theban 
rulers  would  make  any  concession,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  procure  supplies  by 
sea.  Three  triremes  were  accordingly  prepared  for 
commissioners,  who  were  furnished  with  money  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  at  Oreua  in  Euboea  : the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  being  known  to  be  friendly  in 
their  disposition  towards  the  Thebans.  For  greater 
security,  the  commissioners  directed  their  course  to 
Paga&r,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly,  in  order 
that  they  might,  the  more  effectually,  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Lacedemonian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
OreiLs,  But  the  governor  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  expedition  ; and  allowing  the  Thebans  to 
load  their  vessels  without  molestation,  he  waited  for 
their  return,  and  seized  the  ships  at  such  a distance 
from  the  shore,  that  the  crews  were  prevented  from 
making  their  escape.  But  this  result,  apparently  so 
fortunate  for  the  Laced aunonians,  was  eventually  more 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Thebans,  than  if  their 
ships  hud  been  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  Thebes  ; 
for  the  prisoners  being  carried  to  the  citadel  of  Oreua, 
they  found  themselves  so  superior  in  number  and  in 
strength  to  their  conquerors,  that  they  rose  in  arms 
upon  the  garrison.  Euboea,  being  thus  relieved  from  the 
control  of  the  Lacedemonians,  was  at  full  liberty  to 
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Biography,  display,  without  restraint,  her  friendly  intentions  to* 
V*v~'  words  Thebes  ; and  she  continued  for  the  remainder 
From  of  the  autumn,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  most 
**  M*  abundantly  to  supply  that  city  with  corn. 

361*.  The  next  spring,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cleom- 
— brotus,  on  whom,  in  the  illness  of  Agesilaus,  the  com- 
B*  c-  mand  had  again  devolved,  to  pass  from  Peloponnesus 
387.  into  Boeotia,  arising  from  negligence  to  secure  the 
to  passes,  called  forth  from  the  congress  of  the  Lacetfc- 
inonian  confederacy,  expressions  of  much  impatience 
‘K>41*  and  discontent.  The  citizens  of  the  confederated 
states  had  now  for  a long  time  been  subjected  to  calls 
363  f°r  fore'Kn  «CTV‘CC»  nothing  permanent  or  im- 
3 * portant  had  yet  been  accomplished.  The  Lacediemo- 

nians  possessed  a navy  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
obtained  enemy;  hut  it  was  laid  up  unemployed.  Whv,  they 
from  asked,  hail  it  not  been  used  for  the  puqiose  of  trims- 

Athens.  porting  the  forces  into  Boeotia,  when  it  was  so  evident, 

B*  c>  that  by  such  a plan,  all  risk  of  defeat,  similar  to  that 
376-  which  hail  lately  occurred  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
passes,  would  have  been  completely  avoided  ? Why, 
by  the  employment  of  it,  had  Athens  not  been  reduced 
to  famine,  w hen  it  was  so  well  known  that  she  was 
solely  dependent  upon  her  ships  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  subsistence  ? These  remonstrances  produced 
instant  effect.  A fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  was  imme- 
diately equipped,  placed  under  the  command  of  Pollis, 
and  finally  stationed  at  JEgina,  Ceos,  and  Andrus. 
Nor  had  the  effect,  which  it  was  to  produce,  been 
miscalculated.  Fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  de- 
tained the  corn  ships  bound  for  Athens,  at  Gera.*stU9 
in  Eubaa,  a port  which  they  usually  made  ; and  the 
Athenians  began  to  be  alarmed  hy  the  apprehension  of 
want.  But  their  fears  were  quickly  dispelled.  An 
Athenian  fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Chn- 
brias,  who  met  and  defeated  Pollis,  near  Naxos.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  preparations  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  transport  an  army  across  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
had  been  conducted  with  alacrity ; but  these  alarming 
preparations  were  rapidly  checked  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Athenians.  A fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  under  the 
command  of  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  was  sent 
to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  ; and  it  was  so  effec- 
tual in  overawing  the  coasts,  that  it  was  considered 
to  he  necessary  that  the  troops  should  remain  at  home 
to  defend  their  respective  territories.  As  soon  as  the 
safety  of  Bmotia  had  been  thus  ensured,  Timotheus 
sailed  for  Corey ra;  and  he  was  in  a short  time  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  a friendly  party,  to  bring  the 
whole  island  into  an  alliance  writh  Athens.  The  mo- 
deration and  liberality  of  his  conduct  attached  the  in- 
habitants completely  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenian 
cause.  Five  and  sixty  triremes  under  the  command 
of  Nicolochus,  were  despatched  by  Lacedcmon  to 
check  the  alarming  influence  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
western  seas  ; but  the  rash  admiral,  cither  foolishly 
despising  the  Athenians,  or  thoughtlessly  disregarding 
the  small  difference  of  five  triremes,  scorned  to  wail 


vented  from  invading  her  small,  but  fruitful  territory!  Epamei- 
concord  and  wisdom  existed  in,  and  guided  her  coun-  uonda*. 
cils  at  home  ; and  she  had  not  only  enjoyed  sufficient  s— ’ “v-"" 
leisure,  to  enable  her  to  extend  her  power  over  *7fwm 
the  whole  Boeotian  towns  : the  long  and  favourite 
object  of  her  wishes  ; hut  she  had  acquired  such  361#. 
confidence,  that  she  hod  carried  her  arms  into  Phocis 
The  destructive  ravages  which  the  invuding  troops  *\  c* 
committed,  threw  the  Phocians  into  dismay;  they  387- 
immediately  despatched  ministers  to  assure  the  Lacc-  *° 
dirmonians,  that  Phocis  must  he  completely  lost  as  ur-ii 
the  ally  of  Locedaimon,  unless  she  received  the  most 
speedy  assistance.  These  representations  produced 
so  strong  an  impression  that  it  was  resolved  by  *’  ®* 
LncedoMiton,  to  send  into  Boeotia  a larger  array 
than  any  that  had,  as  yet,  entered  that  territory. 

Agesilnus  was  still  too  ill  to  conduct  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces,  and  Clcombmtus  was  again  placed  in 
command.  The  Thebans  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy 
in  their  territories,  withdrew  their  troops  from  Phocis, 
and  placing  themselves  in  a position  to  defend  the 
strong  posts  of  their  borders,  displayed  a determina- 
tion of  the  most  resolute  defence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  prosperous  events,  Thebes 
was  again  thrown  into  a temporary  alarm,  by  the 
accession  of  the  fickle  Athenians  from  the  alliance 
w'hich  they  had  formed.  The  Thebans  had,  probably 
from  inability,  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  Athenian  fleet ; and  those  in  Athens,  who  were 
inclined  towards  peace,  seized  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, which  this  occurrence  afforded,  to  en- 
force upon  the  Athenian  people,  the  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  a termination  of 
hostilities  with  Lacedaemon.  When  both  parties 
were  equally  inclined  to  treat,  there  were  few  pre- 
liminaries to  settle,  and  a peace  was  rapidly  con- 
cluded. 

Lacedaemon  had,  however,  hardly  entered  into 
these  amicable  arrangements  with  Athens,  before  she 
began  to  repent  of  her  hurried  movements.  She  had 
been  always  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the 
western  seas ; and  she  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  authority  which  that  state  had  lately  acquired  in 
Corcvra.  An  opportunity  of  a breach  soon  presented 
itself.  Timotheus  returning  home  with  his  victorious 
fleet,  set  some  Zocynthian  exiles  ashore  on  their  na- 
tive islands  ; the  Zacynthians  in  power  complained  to 
the  Lacedemonians  ; and  the  Lacedicmonian  govern- 
ment declared  it  to  be  an  injury  which  called  for  im- 
mediate redress.  A requisition  to  supply  ships  and 
forces  was  instantly  despatched  hy  Lacediemon,  to  all 
her  maritime  allies;  and  so  violent  were  her  hostile 
intentions  that  she  did  not  neglect  to  crave  the  assist- 
ance even  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  War  was  not 
openly  declared  against  Athens,  but  a fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  was  collected  and  placed  tinder  the  command 
of  Mnasippus,  who  was  instructed,  “ to  take  care  of 
the  Lacedtemoniun  interests  in  the  western  seas,  and 


for  a reinforcement,  which  was  expected  from  Ain- 
bracia,  and  risking  an  engagement,  was  defeated.  A 
subsequent  addition  of  ten  Corcyrean  vessels  to  the 
Athenian  squuilron  checked  the  temerity  even  of  N5- 
- colochus,  and  the  Athenians  retained  their  conquest. 

Prosperity  and  continued  masters  of  the  sea. 
of  Ttiebe*  These  successes  of  her  Athenian  allies  by  sea, 
^th'puo-  Placed  Thebe*  in  the  most  prosperous  situation.  Her 
Peloponnesian  enemies  had  been  deterred  and  pre- 


to  reduce  Corcyra.”  The  Athenians  were  so  little 
conscious  of  offence,  that  they  had  dispersed  their 
ships,  and  disbanded  their  crews.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  warlike  dispositions  of  Lacedaemon  became 
known,  they  despatched,  for  the  protection  of  Corcyra, 
three  hundred  targeteers,  who  entered  the  island  by 
night,  and  orders  were  given  to  Timotheus  to  collect 
a naval  force  with  all  possible  rapidity.  The  event 
of  some  of  the  recent  engagements  had  taught  Tinio- 
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R.o2f*phy  theus  the  danger  which  he  would  have  to  encounter  if 
he  ventured  out  without  a sufficient  force  ; and  as  his 
From  cautious  anxiety  made  hia  motions  too  slow  for  demo- 
*■  M*  cratic&l  impatience,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
36*7*  and  supplanted  by  lphicrates.  Before  lphicrates,  how- 
““  ever,  arrived  oflP  Corcyra,  Mnasippu*  had  been  already 
B-  c*  defeated.  At  first  he  had  been  successful,  and  had 
reduced  the  Corcyrcans  to  such  a state  of  famine  ; 
10  that  although  he  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that 
364 1 k*  would  sell  as  slaves  any  deserters  who  should  come 
over  to  hint,  the  inhabitants  still  continued  to  desert. 
But  with  his  success  his  caution  forsook  him.  He 
allowed  h»s  troops  an  unlimited  licence  of  plunder  ; 
and  they  at  last  became  so  disorderly,  that,  not  only 
his  men,  but  even  some  of  his  officers,  refused  his 
command.  The  Corcyreans  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  made  a sally  upon  their  enemies ; and 
although  they  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  to  their 
town,  they  were  so  ably  supported  by  Stesicles,  the 
Athenian  general,  that  they  renewed  the  assault,  and 
were  finally  successful  in  putting  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  to  flight.  Mnasippus  was  killed,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  a small  party,  who  continued 
to  support  him.  The  remainder  of  the  besiegers 
withdrew  to  Leucos ; and  so  precipitately  had  they 
fled,  that  they  left  behind  them  a large  store  of  corn 
and  wine,  equal  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  a body  of  slaves  sufficient  to  repair 
the  loss,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  desertion  and 
by  famine.  lphicrates  arrived  too  late  to  support  the 
interests  of  the  Corcyreans ; but  he  made  himself 
master  of  nine  out  of  ten  triremes,  which  hod  been 
sent  by  Dionysius  to  assist  the  Lacedemonians. 
Tymnny  Thebes,  now  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  dan- 
ofTbebe*.  ger,  began  to  display  that  tyrannical  conduct,  which 
is  so  usual  a concomitant  of  prosperity.  Her  designs 
were  no  longer  directed  against  the  aristoeratical 
party  alone  ; but  even  those  who  favoured  demo- 
crmtical  views  felt  the  oppression  of  her  conduct.  In 


The  representations  of  the  Thespian  and  Plutiean 
exiles  created  a much  more  lively  interest  at  Athens  “OQ^*** 
than  their  most  sanguine  expectations  could  have  led 
them  to  imagine.  The  Athenian  people  had  already  A M 
begun  to  longfor  peace  ; for,  although  the  prosperous  261^ 

condition  of  their  naval  affairs  entitled  them  to  look  ’ 

forward  to  success,  as  a circumstance  that  was  almost  B c 
certain,  and  not  far  distant,  yet  the  long  continuance  3g^* 

of  the  war  aud  the  support  of  their  ships,  had  nearly  to  * 
exhausted  their  treasury  ; and,  if  they  had,  at  one  >*. 
time,  entertained  a well-grounded  fear  of  the  en-  3641. 

eroachmenls  of  the  Lacedemonians,  they  had  now  

equal,  if  not  greater,  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  in-  B<  c. 
creasing  prosperity  of  Thebes ; which  was  a nearer  3^3 
neighbour  than  Laccdamion,  and  might,  consequently, 
become  a much  more  inconvenient  enemy.  Thus,  the 
private  considerations  of  self-interest,  strongly  called 
into  action  by  the  appeal  of  the.  people  of  Thespiss 
and  Platan,  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Athenians 
from  hostile  measures,  and  induced  them  to  form  the 
resolution  of  endeavouring  to  promote  a general 
peace.  For  the  puqxi&e  of  effecting  this  desirable 
object,  it  was  decreed,  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent 
to  the  Laccdaniioniuns,  to  concert  measures  for  sum- 
moning a congress  of  the  different  states  of  Greece  ; 
and  messengers  were,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  to 
Thebes,  to  acquaint  the  people  of  that  city  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  at  Athens,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  concurrence. 

The  congress,  assembled  at  the  requisition  of  Conarcssat 
Athens,  met  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  Athenian  minis-  h*™1*1*- 
ter*  were  the  first  to  address  it.  They  enlarged  upon  awn' 
the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  Greece,  if 
the  Lacedemonians  had  preserved  inviolate  the  peace  • 
of  Antalcidas,  in  so  far  as  regarded  those  terms  of  it, 
which  covenanted  for  the  independence  of  every  Gre- 
cian state  j and  if  they  had  not  exacted  from  all  those 
over  whom  they  possessed  or  acquired  power,  the 
promise,  that  they  would  follow  the  Lacedemonians 


particular  the  people  of  Thespiie  and  Plabea,  who  had  wherever  they  should  lead;  and  they  concluded  by 
uniformly  shown  themselves  the  inveterate  opponents  insisting  upon  the  independence  of  each  state  as  an 
of  Lacedtemonian  usurpations,  became  the  objects  of  indispensable  requisite  in  any  peace  that  should  now 
her  displeasure  and  were  driven  from  their  country',  be  arranged.  If  the  Athenians  had  reason,  in  the  pros- 
This  conduct  of  the  able  leaders  of  the  council  of  perous  state  of  their  affairs,  to  wish  to  procure  peace, 
Thebes  has  been  left  unexplained  by  ancient  writers ; the  adverse  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  deprived 
but  if,  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  a conjecture  them  of  the  least  inclination  to  object  to  terms,  which 
may  be  hazarded,  it  is  probable,  that  the  1’latieans  and  were,  indeed,  more  just  and  reasonable,  but  to  which, 
Thespians  had  not  displayed  that  willingness  to  accede  a short  period  before,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
to  the  dominion  of  Thebes  over  the  Bmotian  cities,  they  would  not  huve  listened  for  a moment.  The  rest 
which  it  was  so  much  the  favourite  object  of  that  re-  of  the  members  of  the  congress  had  no  cause  to  refuse 
public  to  promote.  The  situation  of  the  exiles,  from  their  concurrence.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  a 
these  small  states,  was  highly  deplorable.  They  had  peace  should  be  concluded,  in  which  it  should  be  sti- 
long  been  the  avowed  enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  and  pulated,  that  every  state  should  be  independent ; that 
they  had  lately  suffered  severely  from  her  resent-  the  Lacedaemonians  should  withdraw  from  all  the 
ment ; and,  although  they  had  been  the  constant  Grecian  cities  under  their  power,  those  governors  who, 
supporters  of  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been,  under  the  name  of  harmosts,  controlled  the  opera- 
formerly,  connected  by  habits  of  friendship  with  tions,  and  overawed  the  deliberations  of  the  citizens  j 
Athens,  yet  Athens  was  now  the  ally  and  the  vigour-  that  the  armies  of  the  belligerent  powers  should  be 
ous  supporter  of  Thebes.  There  was,  therefore,  disbanded  and  their  fleets  laid  up ; that,  if  any  state 
no  quarter  to  which  they  could  apply  for  the  re-  were  injured  by  any  power,  a member  of  the  confe- 
dress  of  their  wrongs,  with  any  probable  prospect  dernry,  the  other  friendly  powers  should  immediately 
of  success.  But,  in  the  desperate  situation  of  their  coalesce,  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  injured  party ; 
affairs,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  attempt  and  that,  neither  the  Lacedremonian,  nor  any  other 
something  for  their  preservation  ; and,  in  the  faint  community,  should  attempt  to  force  any  independent 
hope  that  the  remembrance  of  the  former  amity,  state  to  join  in  hostilities  against  those  with  whom 
might  incline  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  their  petition,  they  were  united  by  ties  of  amity  and  friendship, 
they  forwarded  ministers  to  Athens.  The  whole  congress,  and  perhaps  the  deputies  of 
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Biography.  Thebes,  more  than  those  of  the  other  Grecian  powers, 
were  surprised  and  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
From  which  Lucedicmon  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  j 
A>  M*  and  this  surprise,  joined  to  the  general  satisfaction 
3617-  which  pervaded  the  assembly,  led  them,  incautiously, 
into  a concurrence,  which  either  their  instructions  did 
B*  c*  not  warrant,  or,  more  probably,  their  inclinations  did 
not  approve.  On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  they  en- 
*°  deavoured  to  remedy  their  error;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  they  took  advantage  of  an  informality,  into 

* which,  os  they  alleged,  they  had  been,  unconsciously 

and  unintentionally,  betrayed.  The  ministers  of  the 
’ ,>*  Athenians  and  those  of  their  allies  had  each  acceded 
to  the  treaty  in  the  nume  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments ; while  the  Lacedemonians  had  taken  the  oath, 
as  well  for  their  allies  as  for  themselves.  It  was  in 
th£  name  of  Thebes  alone  that  the  Theban  deputies 
had  sworn  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  error  which,  os  they  asserted,  had,  on  their 
part,  been  committed,  was  that  they  had  not  taken 
the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Bceotian  cities ; and 
they  now  insisted  that  they  should  he  permitted  to 
rectify  their  mistake.  This  device  produced  the 
desired  effect ; for  Agcsilaus  declared,  on  the  part  of 
the  Spartans,  that  he  would  not  allow  of  the  proposed 
alteration,  but  that  the  Thebans  were  at  liberty,  if 
they  should  think  proper,  entirely  to  renounce  the 
treaty.  The  Thebans  persisted  in  this  determination, 
and  Thebes  stood  alone,  opposed  to  the  united  power 
of  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Gre- 
cian congress,  as  narrated  by  Xenophon ; who  neither 
mentions  the  names  of  the  Theban  deputies,  nor  re- 
• cords  any  particular  address  that  they  delivered  before 
the  assembly.  The  account  of  later  writers  is  con- 


country  from  the  combined  opposition  of  Greece, 
departed  in  much  dejection. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  ^ 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  most  punctually  exe- 
cuted : the  Athenians  ordered  Iphicratea  to  return 
home  with  his  victorious  fleet ; and  the  Lacedemo- 
nians recalled  her  military  rulers  from  the  cities  which 
they  governed,  and  withdrew  her  troops  from  the 
territories  of  her  allies.  The  army  in  Phocis,  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  was  alone  left  without 
orders  ; and  that  general,  equally  fearful  of  offending, 
as  well  by  inactivity  as  by  action,  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Lacedaemon  for  instructions.  A meeting  of 
the  assembly  was  summoned  ; and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  that  the  king  received  immediate 
orders  to  prosecute  hostilities,  if  Thebes  would  not  * 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns.  t, 

Epameinondos  and  Pelopidas  had  already  declared  b 
with  firmness,  their  determination  not  to  accede  to  a 
the  treaty,  except  upon  the  conditions  that  they  hod 
specified  ; and  their  resolution  was  too  strong,  and  it 
was  founded  upon  reasons  too  solid,  to  be  shaken  by 
the  hostile  measures  of  the  Luccdamionians.  The 


conduct  of  that  people,  which  followed  the  peace  of 
Persia,  hail  given  them  sufficient  experience  to  make 
them  distrust  the  sincerity,  with  which  Laccdaunon 
was  inclined  to  observe  the  terms  of  treaties  ; and  to 
relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  cities  of  Bceotia, 
would  be  to  wraken  their  powers  of  defence.  Thebes, 
indeed,  stood  alone  in  the  contest,  not  merely  unsup- 
ported by  any  Grecian  state,  but  opposed  apparently 
to  the  whole  of  Greece  ; but  she  had  sufficient  grounds 
on  which  to  found  her  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  as 
well  from  the  excellent  condition  of  her  own  country, 
as  from  the  distracted  and  discordant  state  of  those 


siderably  different.  Diodorus,  Nepoft,  and  Plutarch,  republics,  that  constituted  the  confederacy  that  op- 
concur  in  placing  Epameinondos  at  the  head  of  the  posed  her.  The  Thebans,  it  is  true,  had  for  ages 
Theban  deputation ; and  Plutarch  has  further  related  been  mi  notorious  for  the  slowness  of  their  abilities, 
a speech  of  Epameinondos,  full  of  invective  against  the  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  splendid  genius  of  Pin- 
Lacedtemoniuns,  and  which,  he  observes,  produced  dor  hud,  in  some  degree,  lessened  the  opprobrium  : the 
the  effect  of  shaking  the  attachment  of  their  allies,  name  of  Bumtian  continued  to  be  throughout  Greece, 
In  this  discordance  of  Authority,  it  seems  best  again  a proverbial  expression  to  denote  stupidity ; but,  at  the 
to  adopt  a middle  course  ; and  to  give  credence  only  same  time  that  their  mental  energies  hod  been  de- 
to  such  parts  of  the  account  transmitted  by  Plutarch,  spised,  they  had  been  long  universally  admired  for 
as  are  either  not  ut  variance  with  the  contemporary,  their  bodily  strength  and  firmness.  Since  the  death 
and  consequently,  higher  authority  of  Xenophon,  or  of  Pindar,  no  poet,  no  orator,  no  historian,  no  man  of 
which,  being  altogether  omitted  by  Xenophon,  appear  genius  in  any  department  of  litcruturc,  or  of  science 
not  of  improbable  occurrence.  That  Thebes  should  hail  arisen  in  Thebes  to  repel  und  refute  the  calumny 
make  choice  of  Epameinondas,  the  most  able  of  her  with  which  they  were  assailed ; and  the  Thebans  had 
councillors,  to  attend  to  her  interests  at  an  assembly  long  neglected  the  pursuit  of  mental  excellence  ; but 
in  whose  deliberations  she  was  highly  interested,  mid  of  those  exercises,  which  are,  in  a peculiar  manner, 
by  whose  resolutions  she  might  be  deeply  affected,  is  requisite  to  fit  a people  for  warlike  exertions  and  mar- 
such  an  event  as  wc  would  most  naturally  expect.  On  tial  achievements,  they  had  not  been  negligent.  And 
the  contrary,  we  feel  inclined  entirely  to  reject  that  at  the  period,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  they 
oration  which  is  attributed  to  Epameinondas ; not  on  were  eminently  famous  for  the  peculiar  care  with 
the  ground  that  the  attachment  of  allies  is  weakened  which  they  cultivated,  and  for  the  dexterity  and  skill 
u commonly  by  private  communication,  rather  than  with  which  they  performed,  the  gymnastic  exercises  j 
by  public  harangue/’  for  the  history  of  Greece  is  for  the  superior  condition  of  their  cavalry  both  in 
copious  in  instances  of  similar  effects  having  been  amis  and  in  exercise  ; and  equally  for  the  variety,  os 
produced  by  a bold  and  spirited  address ; but,  for  the  for  the  excellence  of  the  modes  in  which  they  ordered 
reason  that  the  account  of  Plutarch  is  at  complete  und  arranged  their  troops  in  battle.  With  such  a 
variance  with  that  of  Xenophon,  who  narrates  that,  people  there  were  only  wanting,  in  order  to  ensure 
when  the  Thebans  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  their  present  success  und  their  future  fame,  a general 
unless  the  alteration,  which  they  proposed,  were  of  talents  and  skill  to  lead  and  direct  their  operations, 
adopted,  the  Athenians  considered  Thebes  as  lost,  and  and  that  emulation  of  superiority,  and  that  enthusiasm 
the  Theban  ministers  themselves,  reflecting  on  the  and  ardour  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
imminence  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their  without  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  no  army  was 
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Biofrmphj-.  ever  successful.  In  Epameinondas,  and  in  Pelopidas 
the  first  requisite  was  ably  supplied  ; for  those  gene- 
From  raig  were  men  of  such  utlent,  such  intrepidity,  and 
A*  **•  such  experience,  that  if  they  had  not  surpassed,  they 
3617*  had  shown  themselves  fully  equal,  to  any  of  those 
— great  characters,  who  conducted  the  councils  and  led 
B.  c.  the  armies  of  the  other  states  of  (i recce.  In  the  lat- 
W.  ter  respect,  the  late  events  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  had  powerfully  operated  in  rousing  among 
*•  **  the  Thebans,  a spirit,  which  they  had  not  formerly 
possessed,  or  which,  till  now,  had  lain  dormant,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  excitation. 
*•  They  had  spumed  the  oppression  of  Sparta,  and  in 
desperation,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sors; in  defensive  war,  success  had,  as  yet,  crowned 
their  endeavours  ; and  the  former  disturbed  stole  of 
their  country  had  bound  many  of  them  by  the  strictest 
ties  and  the  rloscst  engagements  to  live  and  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  their  national  independence.  All  these 
circumstances  combined  to  give  such  energy  and  ac- 
tivity to  their  measures,  that  it  might  lie  said  without 
much  of  exaggeration,  that  the  Thebans  now  sighed 
as  much  for  the  glory  and  for  the  uncertainty  of  war, 
as  they  had  formerly  longed  for  the  ease  and  for 
the  security  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  of  Lacedicinon  in  particular,  encouraged 
the  opposition  of  Thebes.  By  the  extraordinary  re- 
gulations of  Lycurgus,  Sparta  had  been  enabled,  so 
long  as  she  continued  with  strictness  to  adhere  to 
those  regulations,  to  gain  for  herself  the  no  small 
fame,  of  being  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  warlike 
of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  ; but  those  regula- 
tions were  evidently  of  such  a kind,  they  were  so 
connected  together  and  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  it  was  impossible  partially  to  receive  and  partially 
to  reject  them.  While  the  Spartans,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  remain  a poor  but  independent  nation,  and 
strictly  to  follow  the  maxim  of  avoiding  war,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  defence  and  pre- 
servation of  their  territories,  she  continued  to  pre- 
serve her  eminence ; but,  when  she  was  seized  with 
the  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  ambition  of  foreign  con- 
quest, she  ought  either  to  have  adopted  an  entirely 
new  system  of  policy,  or  at  least,  to  have  remitted 
that  institution  of  her  ancient  lawgiver, which  checked 
commercial  intercourse,  and  forbad  the  communica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  citizenship  t6  every  stranger 
whatever  might  be  his  merits  or  his  claims.  But, 
with  the  success  of  the  Spartans,  their  pretensions 
had  increased  ; and  they  not  only  spumed  at  the  idea 
of  conferring  equality  of  rights  upon  the  federal  states 
of  Peloponnesus ; but  they  had  withdrawn  even  from 
the  LaccdEBinonians  their  just  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  confined  and  limited  all  exercise  of 
power  and  authority  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people 
of  Sparta.  By  such  conduct,  and  by  conduct  similar 
to  this,  the  Spartans  had  detached  many  of  those  who 
were  now  associated  with  them  in  appearance,  from 
any  sincere  concurrence  in  their  operations,  and  from 
that  cordiality  in  their  interests,  which  a more  liberal 
policy  would  have  ensured.  The  Theban  leaders 
were  well  acquainted  with  these  sentiments  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, which  were  diffused  through  the  confede- 
rated states,  and  knew  that  many  of  them,  and  that 
Athens,  in  particular,  would  rather  rejoice  at  than  de- 
plore the  depression  of  Sparta,  and  would  more  wil- 


lingly assert  than  control  the  endeavour  of  any  state  Fpsmei- 
oppn.scd  to  that  commonwealth.  They  had  even  nondau. 
grounds  for  believing,  that  this  spirit  of  discord  per- -v-*— 
vaded  the  army  in  liun>tia ; and  they  knew  that  there  From 
were  many  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  abilities  A*  “• 
nnd  zeal  of  Cleonibrotus.  Epameinondas  hail,  there-  S61'* 
fore,  no  cause  to  he  displeased  with  the  force  or  the 
disposition  of  Thebes  ; he  had  no  powerful  danger  to  **’ 
dread  from  the  enmity  of  a confederacy,  more  norni- 
nal  than  real;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  entertained,  10 
from  these  complex  reasons,  well  founded  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  opposition  to  Greece,  in  ** 
which  he  had  involved  his  country. 

In  order  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  defence,  the 
Theban  troops  were  marched  to  occupy  that  defile,  363 ' 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  Lacedemonians 
would  enter  their  territories.  But  Clcombrotus,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  by  a direct  line  into  Bmotia,  led 
his  army  by  a circuitous  route  towards  the  south,  and 
after  taking  Creusis,  a jiort  in  the  gulph  of  Corinth, 
with  twelve  triremes,  which  were  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, he  proceeded  without  opposition,  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Lcuctrn. 

The  Lacedaemonian  army  has  been  estimated  at  Battle  of 
four  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  thousand  Leuctra. 
horse  ; the  Theban  forces  did  not  amount  to  the  half  **•  c* 
of  this  number.  When  the  Thebans,  then,  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  opposing  their 
enemies  in  the  fastnesses  which  conducted  to  their 
territories,  where  they  might  have  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  superiority  of  ground,  to  counterbalance 
the  inferiority  of  number,  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  but  a recurrence  of  all  those  calamities,  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  their  unhappy  country  by  the  late 
expedition  of  Agesilaus.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  were  great, 
Epameinondas  was  determined  to  risk  the  event  of  a 
battle.  The  towns  of  Bceotia  w'erc  held  in  subjection 
by  a very  precarious  authority ; many  of  them  were 
ready  on  the  first  appearance  of  hostilities,  to  open 
their  gates  to  the  enemy  ; and  the  rest  were  not  only 
prepared  to  revolt  upon  the  slightest  success  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  antis,  but  it  was  not  improbable  that 
even  the  Thebans  would,  if  hostilities  were  protrac- 
ted for  any  length  of  time,  discover  a disjiosition  to 
yield,  rather  than  submit  to  suffer  the  miseries  to 
which  want  would  expose  them.  With  what  feelings 
soever  Epameinondas  may  have  been  agitated,  or  how 
forlorn  soever  he  may  have  conceived  his  situation, 
he  was  in  these  circumstances,  determined  to  exert 
every  nerve  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  to 
omit  no  expedient  which  could,  by  possibility,  tend  to 
animate  and  encourage  his  troops ; and  it  would  have 
been  unpardonable  in  him  to  have  neglected  any  de- 
vice, by  which  his  .success  could  be  in  the  sturdiest 
degree  promoted.  The  aid  of  superstition,  that 
powerful  incentive  to  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  all  countries,  but  particularly  to  the  imaginative 
Greeks,  was  not  forgotten.  The  little  village  of 
Leuctra,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  assembled, 
was,  as  yet,  famous  for  nothing  but  the  tomb  of  two 
virgins,  the  daughters  of  Scedasus,  who,  in  the  remote 
ages  of  Greece,  had  been  violated  by  some  Spartan 
youths,  and  had  at  once  terminated  their  existence 
and  their  disgrace  by  a voluntary  death.  The  anti* 
quity  of  the  event  had  not  effaced  its  remembrance ; 
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Biography-  a popular  rumour  that  "a  Lacedemonian  army  should 
be  defeated  at  the  virgin's  tomb,"  was  industriously 
From  circulated  *,  and  the  tomb  itself,  to  augment  the  effect 
A-  M*  which  such  a rumour  was  likely  to  produce,  was 
3617.  solemnly  and  ceremoniously  decorated.  In  uddition 
to  this,  it  was  reported  that  all  the  temples  in  Thebes 
B*  c*  had  SjKmtaneously  opened,  and  that  the  priestesses 
3®7*  bad  interpreted  the  event  as  ominous  of  the  success 
of  the  Theban*  j and  that  the  shield  in  the  temple  of 
h*1'  Hercules,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes,  had  disap- 
’ peared,  and  that  the  God  himself  was  to  assist  the 
Thebans  in  the  ensuing  battle. 

^ The  infantry  of  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  the 
* form  of  a crescent,  the  favourite  order  of  the  Lacedie- 
monitms.  Along  the  front  of  the  right  wing,  which 
was  commanded  by  Cleombrotus,  the  cavalry  was  ar- 
rayed in  squadrons  and  the  left  wing  was  composed 
of  the  allies,  and  headed  by  Archidamus.  The  The- 
ban cavalry,  it  ha*  already  been  mentioned,  were  the 
most  famous  in  Greece,  well  equipped,  well  trained, 
and  from  the  late  war*  experienced  in  service. 
Calculating  upon  the  impression  which  these  troops 
would  muke  upon  the  Lacedfemonian  horse,  which 
were  the  worst  troop*  in  the  Laccdtemonian  ser- 
vice, Epamcinondas  placed  them  in  the  van  of  his 
left  wing,  which  he  commanded  himself,  and  which 
he  drew  up  fifty  deep ; the  more  effectually  to  take 
advantage  of  the  disorder,  into  which  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  would  l>e 
thrown,  by  the  retreat  of  their  own  horse.  Pelopidas, 
and  the  sacred  band,  thul  body  whose  members  had 
bound  themselves  rather  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  than  live  under  its  subjection,  occupied  the 
extremity  of  the  Theban  right  wing.  To  prevent  his 
troops  from  being  encompassed  by  the  arms  of  the 
long  extended  crescent  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Ej»a- 
meinondns  lengthened,  a*  much  as  he  could  with 
safety,  hi*  right  wing ; leaving  it  in  some  parts  not 
more  than  *ix  deep ; and  ordering  it  in  an  oblique  line, 
so  that  as  they  weakened,  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  army  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  commenced  with  the  cavalry,  and 
proved,  in  it*  continuance,  the  most  bloody  action 
ever  known  in  Greece,  or  between  Grecians.  The 
Lucedn-monian  horse  were  unable  to  withstand  the  well 
directed  attack  of  the  Thebans,  and  were  quickly 
broken,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  forced  back  upon 
their  own  infantry.  The  consequent  disorder  which 
ensued  in  the  Lacedaemonian  line,  afforded  Epamci- 
nondas  an  opportunity  of  performing  one  of  those 
evolutions  whieh  are  generally  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
battle*.  Conceiving  that  the  Lacedsmonians  would, 
when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered  themselves,  re- 
new the  attack  upon  his  right  wing,  which  appeared, 
from  its  oblique  position,  ready  for  flight,  he  formed 
the  least  numerous,  but  the  best  and  most  able  divi- 
sion of  his  array  into  a compact  wedge  with  spreading 
sides.  He  was  not  deceived  in  the  expectation  which 
he  had  formed,  the  Lacedaemonians,  whenever  they 
had  rallied,  directed  their  attempts  against  the  The- 
ban right  wing.  Their  onset  was  crowned  with  a 
momentary  success  ; but  Epameinondus  immediately 
seizing  the  advantage  which  this  occurrence  afforded 
him,  rushed  forward  with  his  phulanx,  and  darting, 
says  Xenophon,  like  the  bcuk  of  a galley  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian?,  swept  every  thing  before  him,  and  was 
uninterrupted  in  his  course  till  he  reached  that  part  of 


the  field  in  which  Cleombrotus  held  his  station.  The  Epaisei- 
Lacedaemonians  rallied  in  defence  of  their  king ; but  nond**. 
although  they  were  fortunate  enough  ultimately  to  •"v^- 
repel  the  desperate  assault  of  their  enemies,  they  were  ^ron* 
not  able  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  leader,  who  re-  A* 
ceived  a mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  lifeless  from 
the  field  of  battle.  When  the  death  of  their  king 
became  generally  known,  dismay  spread  over  the  *■  c* 
Laced&inonian  army.  Their  feeling  was  but  tempo-  3®7* 
rury  j anger,  rage,  and  despair  kindled  every  Laccdas- 
monian  bosom,  and  animated  every  action ; and  the  ^ 
contest  was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigour  between 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and  the  phalanx  of  Epa-  c 
meinondas.  But  the  Lacedemonian  left  wing  com-  3^3’ 
posed  of  the  allies,  who  had  never  heartily  engaged 
in  the  action,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  no  longer  able 
to  support  alone  the  firm  and  steady  attack  of  the 
Theban*,  retreated  to  their  camp,  and  formed  behind 
it*  entrenchment*.  Epumeinondos  thus  checked  the 
pursuit  of  hi*  enemies ; for  the  elevated  site  of  the 
camp,  and  the  apparent  strength  with  which  it  was 
fortified,  afforded  no  expectation  of  further  success. 

On  the  side  of  the  Laccdaunonians  the  loss  was  great ; 
and  Decnon,  the  polemarch,  who  was  next  in  command 
to  the  king,  Sphodriaa,  and  his  son  Cleonymus,  were 
among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  now  sufficient  time  to  re- 
cover themselves,  and  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  de- 
feat ; and  they  looked  with  mixed  feelings  of  horror 
and  sorrow  upon  the  disgrace  which  they  had  in- 
curred. It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Lyeur- 
gus,  it  was  believed,  that  a Lacedaemonian  army  hod 
been  vanquished  by  an  inferior  force ; and,  at  all 
events,  so  rare  was  the  occurrence,  that  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  impossible.  A council  of  war 
was  summoned  to  consider  of  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  A few,  and  but  a few',  whom 
the  courageous  spirit  of  their  ancestors  bad  not  de- 
serted, declared  their  willingness  to  die,  rather  than 
to  survive  their  disgrace,  and  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  L&cedsemonian*  ought  not  even  now 
to  yield.  It  was  true,  they  observed,  that  they  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  but  tlicir  numbers  still  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  enemy  ; there  was  therefore  yet 
hopes  of  victory,  and  it  was  unfitting  that  the  Lacedai- 
monians  should  crave  a truce  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead,  which  would  amount  to  an  acknowledgement 
that  they  were  discomfited  j but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
both  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  ancient  glory  of  her  name,  required  that  they 
should  return  to  the  field  and  recover  their  dead  by 
their  own  valour  and  by  the  force  of  arm*.  But  this 
bold  and  spirited  measure  was  rejected  by  the  cautious 
prudence  of  the  majority  of  the  council.  When  the 
surviving  polemarch*  reflected  that  of  seven  hundred 
Spartan*,  who  had,  on  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
formed  part  of  the  army,  only  three  hundred  had  re- 
turned safe  from  the  field  of  action  ; thut  a thousand 
of  those  Lacedemonians,  who  were  not  dignified  with 
the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Spartans, 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  ; and  that  the  allies,  although 
their  loss  had  been  comparatively  less,  were  not  only 
unwilling,  but  hail  actually  refused  to  renew  the 
combat,  and  rather  discovered  pleasure  at  the  disas- 
ter* of  the  Lacedsemonions,  than  condoled  with 
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B‘>offr*phjr  their  misfortunes  ; they  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  to  admit,  how  re- 
Frum  luetantly  soever,  that  they  had  sustained  a complete 
^ M*  defeat,  and  that  Epamcinondos  and  his  Thebans  were 
the  victors  of  the  day,  A herald  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  the  Lacedemonian*  to  demand  a truce, 
*' and  to  request  permission  of  the  Thebans  to  bury 
their  dead.  Thus  terminated  the  buttle  of  Leuctru, 
A M the  most  memorable,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
j Greece  : the  most  bloody  in  its  engagement,  and  the 

* most  fatal  in  its  catastrophe  ; and,  in  its  conse- 

B c quenccs,  the  moot  important ; for,  by  it  Lacedxmon 
was  first  seriously  checked  in  the  tyranny  of  her 
course  ; the  charm  of  her  invincibility,  by  which  her 
allies  had  been  preserved  in  their  allegiance,  was 
broken  ; and  if  we  look  still  farther,  we  may  consider 
it  os  the  primary  and  leading  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  confederacy,  by  which  Greece  had  been 
enabled  to  maintain  so  paramount  a pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by  the 
dissolution  of  which  she  finally  became  the  subject 
of  those,  whom  she  hod  always  styled  nnd  regarded 
as  barbarians, 

Effect  The  messengers  who  conveyed  the  melancholy 

which  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Thebans,  reached  Sparta  at 
new*  of  the  that  moment,  when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the 
Leucuit  celebration  of  the  naked  games.  The  chorus  of  men 
produced  at  wcrc  on  the  stage,  when  they  delivered  their  dis- 
Sjiarta.  patches  to  the  Ephors.  Without  discovering  any  emo- 
tion at  the  intelligence  communicated  to  them,  they 
proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  admonished  the  women  to  re- 
frain from  their  usual  but  useless  lamentations,  and 
commanded  the  festival  to  proceed.  On  the  morrow, 
the  same  real  or  affected  apathy,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity of  conduct,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  were  visible  in  the  behaviour, 
In  the  manner,  and  in  the  dress  of  every  citizen.  The 
stern  legislator  of  Sparta  had  led  but  one  alternative 
to  that  Spartan  whom  ignoble  flight  had  carried  him 
from  the  field  of  battle : be  might  cither  retire  into 
banishment,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  all  the 
contumely  to  which  the  animosity  of  offended  tribes 
would  expose  him ; or,  he  might  remain  at  home,  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  assemblies,  incapacitated  from 
holding  any  office  of  honour  or  of  power,  and  driven 
almost  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  The  relations  of 
those  who  hod  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
appeared  in  public  with  countenances  beaming  with 
joy,  and  every  action  expressed  the  pride  which  they 
felt,  and  their  unfeigned  satisfaction,  at  the  conduct 
of  their  kinsmen  who  bad  yielded  up  the  victory 
only  with  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  vanquished,  who  had  preferred  a disgraceful 
existence  to  a glorious  death,  either  remained  at 
home,  or  if  they  were,  through  necessity,  obliged  to 
walk  abroad,  their  looks  were  downcast  and  dejected, 
their  garments  disordered  and  rent,  their  steps  slow 
and  melancholy,  their  whole  appearance  indicative 
of  the  most  deep  and  contrite  sorrow.  But,  for  once, 
the  denunciation  of  that  sentence  of  perpetual  igno- 
miny, which  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Spartan  laws 
ordained,  and  which  was  expected  with  so  much 
humility  and  resignation,  was  suspended  by  Agesilaua. 
The  criminals  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
high  rank  and  uoble  extraction  and  Sparta,  in  her 
depopulated  state,  could  not  well  afford  to  sacrifice 


three  hundred  of  her  citizens,  in  vindication  of  the  F.ptmei- 
honour  of  the  laws.  The  Lacedaemonians  omitted  noo<W. 
not,  however,  any  exertion  which  could  contribute  to's— 
efface  the  dishonour  which  they  had  incurred  } they  *?ro“ 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arehidanms  all  capable  **  ** 
of  bearing  arms,  even  of  those  in  office  who  hod  been,  ^*17- 
on  the  former  occasion,  exempted  from  marching 
Under  Clcombrotus  ; and  they  hastened  requisitions  to  B*  c* 
the  several  allies,  to  furnish,  with  the  utmost  expedi-  ^®7 . 

tion,  their  respective  contingents  of  troops.  to 

Among  most  of  the  other  states  of  Greece,  the  news  £ ‘ 
of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  that  impression  on 
which  Epamcinondus  hud  calculated.  They  rejoiced  ~ 
at  the  success  of  the  Thebans,  they  were  delighted  ®* 
that  a power  had  arisen,  of  strength  sufficient  to  curb  ‘ 
the  imperiousness  of  Sparta}  and,  whilst  the  niore^^ 
powerful  indulged  the  expectation  of  revenging  bank  of 
their  injuries  upon  the  haughty  senators,  those  of  less  Lructra 
strength  and  feebler  exertions  looked  forward  with  Pn*,uced ,n 
the  most  sanguine  hoj>es  to  the  immediate  prospect, 
which  the  success  of  Thebes  afforded  them,  of  throw- 
ing off  the  dominion,  and  being  freed  from  the  heavy 
exactions  to  which  they  had  been  for  so  long  sub- 
jected. It  was  in  Athens  alone,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  heard  without  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  buttle,  the  The- 
bans had  despatched  ministers  to  that  city,  w*ith  the 
view,  the  more  certainly  to  ensure,  by  the  promptness 
of  the  communication,  the  interest  and  the  assistance 
of  her  citizens.  But,  ulthough  the  transactions  of 
the  field  of  Leuctra  could  not  be  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  the  republican  government  of  Athens,  she 
shewed  herself  capable  of  checking  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  revenge,  and  acted  with  a moderation  which 
discovered  a more  deep  and  far  sighted  policy.  The 
Theban  ministers  were  not  merely  received  with  neg- 
lect, but  treated  almost  with  insult ; and  they  were 
dismissed  without  being  even  introduced  in  public : 
an  attention,  on  such  occasions,  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  common  occurrence.  But  the  feeling  of  revenge 
against  Lacedaemon  had  died  away  in  Athens  with  the 
depression  of  that  state  ; and  Thebes  had  risen  to  on 
eminence,  and  might  assume  an  importance  among 
the  Grecian  states,  which  excited  in  the  Athenians  a 
cautious  but  not  an  imprudent  jealousy  of  her  power. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  had  sent  intelli-  Application 
gence  to  Athens,  they  had  despatched  ministers  to  °*  7heb«* 
request  the  assistance  of  Jason  of  Phene,  in  Thessaly,  ^gi^,ceor 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  character  of 
his  age.  Eminent  by  birth,  superior  by  the  endow- 
ments both  of  mind  and  body,  and  powerful  from 
popularity,  he  soon  became  famous  in  the  factions  of 
his  native  city  j from  the  diligence  with  which  he 
trained  the  mercenary  troops  which  it  was  common 
to  employ  in  those  factions,  from  his  courage  and 
skill  in  commanding  them,  and  from  the  art  that  he 
possessed  of  attaching  them  to  his  interest.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  he  was  enabled  to  extend  his  authority 
beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  Phene,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  most  of  the  Thessalian  towns  under 
that  kind  of  subjection,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  confederacy.  But  his  ambition  did  not 
rest  here.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  different 
republics  of  Thessaly,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, to  appoint  a common  general,  under  the  name  of 
Tagus ; and  to  this  distinguished  honour  Jason 
aspired.  In  order  to  his  attainment  of  it,  it  was 
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Biography,  requisite  that  he  should  procure  the  assent  of  every 
Thessalian  state  ; and  in  this  he  had  been  successful  j 
From  except  in  the  instance  of  Pharsalus,  where  he  met  with 
A-  *•  a powerful  opponent  in  Polydamas,  whom  birth, 
36*7*  riches,  and  hospitality  hail  raised  to  an  authority  nl- 
— most  princely.  He  commanded  the  citadel  of  the 
c*  Phnrsulians  ; he  had  their  revenue  at  his  disposal,  and 
3#7.  he  directed  and  controlled  their  councils.  But  in 
*°  his  opposition  to  the  artful  policy  of  Jason  he  had 
* M*  been  unsuccessful ; for,  although  his  utmost  abilities 
and  the  whole  force  of  Pharsnlia  had  been  exerted  to 
protect  the  city  from  the  encnMichtuenls  of  the  aui- 
*’  c*  bitious  Phcneaii,  all  their  endeavours  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task.  Hut  the  able  mind  of  Jason 
looked  far  beyond  the  renown,  which  could  be 
derived  from  the  petty  warfare  of  two  small  Thes- 
salian cities } even  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  an  object  too  small  for  his  enterprising 
spirit  ; and  he  had  conceived  the  vast  idea  of  sub- 
jecting the  Persian  empire  to  his  control.  To 
reduce  Pharsalus  by  force  of  arms,  if  he  had  any 
hopes  of  success,  by  peaceable  means,  was  an  exer- 
tion unworthy  of  his  talents  ; and  he  accordingly  sent 
messengers  to  request  a conference  with  Polyduwus. 
After  asserting  his  determination  to  reduce  every 
Thessalian  town  under  his  subjection,  but  if  it  were 
practicable  rather  by  negotiation  than  by  violence, 
be  represented,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  Polydamas 
to  second  his  intentions  by  persuading  the  Pharsalian 
people  ; how  difficult  it  would  be  to  oppose  them  his 
experience  must  have  already  taught  him.  It  was 
his  resolution  to  become  the  first  man  in  Greece,  and 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Polydamas  to  hold  the  second 
rank.  So  far  was  his  project  from  being  impractica- 
ble, it  presented  few,  and  those  but  trifling  obsta- 
cles. In  cavalry,  in  heavy-armed  infantry,  in  tar- 
gelcers,  Thessaly  possessed  already  a formidable 
force ; and  lie  hod  under  his  command  a body  of 
mercenary  troops,  more  choice  and  better  disciplined 
than  was  possessed  by  any  common-wealth  in 
Greece.  With  the  Breotiun  states  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendship ; and  Athens  herself  had  courted  his 
alliance  ; but  he  wished  not  to  form  a connection 
with  the  Athenians,  for  that  people  considered  them- 
selves the  first  maritime  power  in  Greece,  and 
boasted  their  pre-eminence ; and  it  was  his  design  to 
make  Thessaly  in  this  respect  her  successful  rival ; a 
project  more  easy  of  execution,  and  more  certain  of 
success,  than  even  his  designs  by  land  ; for  Athens 
was  supplied  with  timber  from  Macedonia,  which  was 
much  nearer  to  Thessaly ; in  sailors,  she  had  none  who 
could  contend  with  his  Pcncstian  subjects ; and  in  re- 
venue, Thessaly  was  far  richer,  and  her  tribuuiry  es- 
tates incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  far  scattered 
islands  which  acknowledged  Athenian  dominion. 

The  force  and  the  justness  of  the  reasoning  of  Jason 
were  admitted  by  Polydamas  ; but  Pharsalus  was  in 
amity  with  Lacedictnon,  and  the  integrity  of  her  ruler 
was  inviolable.  At  the  suggestion  of  Jason,  how- 
ever he  consented  to  proceed  to  Lncediemon,  to  re- 
quest her  assistance.  After  three  days  of  deliberation, 
the  Lacedaemonians  acknowledged  their  incapacity 
to  protect  their  ally,  and  left  him  and  his  Pharsnlians 
to  consult  for  their  own  interest.  Polydamas,  there- 
fore, on  his  return,  brought  the  Phursiilians  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  appointment  of  the  Jason  to  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Tagus  of  Thessaly  ; and  he  was  him- 


self, at  his  own  request,  placed  in  command  of  the  Epuaei- 
citndcl  of  Pharsalus.  condo*. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  citizen  of  Phene  at  *s,— 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra ; and  we  may  form  From 
an  estimate  of  the  formidable  extent  of  his  power  * 
from  the  number  of  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  7 * 

more  than  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  eight 
thousand  horse,  und  a body  of  targeteers,  large 
enough,  says  the  contemporary  historian  of  Greece,  u>/' 
for  war  with  all  the  world.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  A M 
was  an  event  of  that  description  most  likely  to  excite  354  j’ 
in  the  active  mind  of  Jason  the  liveliest  interest ; and  __ 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Theban  ministers,  B c 
he  ordered  a fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  putting  him-  ^ 
self  in  command  of  his  mercenaries,  and  a small  body 
of  horse,  he  proceeded  with  this  small  force  with 
such  rapidity  through  the  territories  of  the  Phocians, 
with  whom  Thessaly  was  at  war,  that,  by  his  own 
arrival,  the  intelligence  of  his  expedition  became  first 
known  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed. 

Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  given  to  his  enemies 
to  collect  a force  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  and  with- 
out sustaining  loss,  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of 
lknotio.  But  the  same  motives  which  had  actuated 
the  Athenians,  displayed  themselves  in  the  conduct 
of  Jason.  Satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  Lace- 
daemon, he  was  not  desirous  of  her  destruction  ; for 
it  accorded  not  with  his  political  views,  that  Thebes 
should  become  too  powerful.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
assisting  the  Thebans  to  crush  their  enemies,  he  set 
himself  ubout  terminating  hostilities  ; and  he  was 
successful  in  procuring  a truce.  The  Lacedaemonians 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  war- 
fare, and  decamping  in  the  evening,  they  rested  not 
in  their  march  till  they  reached  Argostheni,  in  the 
territory  of  Megara.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Archi- 
damus,  and  those  troops  that  Lacediemon  had  sent  to 
their  relief  > and  as  the  remnant  of  the  Lacedarmonian 
army  of  Leuctra  hud  now  reached  a peaceful  country, 
and  the  object  of  the  expedition  under  Archidamus 
was  thus  accomplished,  the  troops  were  conducted  to 
Corinth,  where  the  allies  were  dismissed,  and  the 
Lacp<liemonians  were  marched  home  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Jason  is  foreign  to  the  life  of 
Epameinondas,  and  to  a history  of  the  Theban  wars; 
but  the  extraordinary  mind  of  the  tuan  seems  to  de- 
serve some  brief  notice  of  his  subsequent  fortune. 

A premature  death  prevented  the  execution  of  those 
extensive  schemes  which  he  projected.  Whether  he 
would  have  been  able,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  re- 
alize his  splendid  designs,  it  would  now  be  vain  to 
conjecture  ; but  his  hopes  were  evidently  not  founded 
upon  a mere  dream  of  ambition.  The  state  of  Greece 
was  singularly  favourable  to  his  project  j and  his  own 
talents  and  resources  well  calculated  for  the  work  in 
which  he  intended  to  employ  them.  But  his  career 
was  early  interrupted  ; the  last  military  action  of  Jason 
which  remains  upon  record,  is  the  revenge  which 
he  exercised  against  the  Phocians,  by  the  reduction 
of  Heracleia,  on  his  return  from  Thessaly.  Pow- 
erful by  the  strength  of  the  forces  of  his  own  country, 
and  by  his  numerous  alliances,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  potentate  of  his  age ; and  he  resolved  to 
display  his  magnificence  at  the  Pythian  Games,  by  pro- 
posing the  reward  of  a golden  ctowh  to  that  city  which 
should  produce  the  finest  ox,  and  by  an  easy  impost,  he 
was  euabled  to  collect  from  the  various  towns  which 
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niofmphy.  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Tagus  of  Thessaly, 
more  than  a thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  smaller 
From  cattle.  After  reviewing  the  cavalry  of  Phcrse,  Jason  had 
At  M*  retired  to  give  audience  to  those  who  wished  to  consult 
3617 ♦ hint.  Seven  youths  approached,  tinder  the  pretence  of 
receiving  his  decision  ujton  some  matter  in  dispute  ; 
B-  c>  but  they  had  no  sooner  trained  admittance,  than  they 
3f»r.  discovered  their  real  object,  and  Jason  was  assassi- 

10  nated.  Of  the  perpetrators  of  this  act,  two  were  slain 

^ ‘ by  the  guards,  and  the  rest  umde  their  escape  : the 
* * motives  of  their  act  are  covered  by  the  veil  of  ob- 
scurity. No  revolution  ensued  to  mark  it  as  the 
’ consequence  of  political  intrigue ; hut  there  was 
sufficient  to  evince  both  the  popularity  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  dread  which  his  talents,  and  the 
probable  success  of  his  projects  had  created  among 
the  rest  of  the  states  of  Greece.  Of  the  former  we 
require  no  stronger  confirmation,  than  that  his  bro- 
thers, Polydamus  and  Polyphron,  were  appointed  his 
successors,  and  that  his  assassins,  unable  to  secure 
protection,  were  forced  to  fly  from  Thessaly  ; and 
of  the  latter,  the  circumstance  that  these  assassins 
were  received  by  many  of  the  other  states  of  Greece 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  of  honour,  is  a suffi- 
cient testimony. 

Conrvesa  at  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  was  the  policy 
AUhmus.  0f  the  able  leaders  of  the  Athenian  councils  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  the  two  contending  states 
of  Locediemoo  and  of  Thebes,  and  to  permit  neither 
to  acquire  the  prepoodemney.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  Athens  had,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Leuetra,  refused  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  plans 
of  annihilating  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonian  aris- 
tocracy ; and,  with  the  same  view,  she  now  thought  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  some  recent  occurrences 
among  the  different  states  of  Peloponnesus,  to  as- 
semble a congress  at  Athens.  The  Peloponnesians 
had,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
and  probnbly  in  a more  forcible  manner,  experienced 
the  oppression  of  Sparta  ; and  many  of  them  had  re- 
joiced at  the  prosperity  of  Thebes but,  as  soon  ns 
they  found  themselves  relieved  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  Lucedicitiuniun  tyranny,  the  remembrance 
of  their  former  alliances,  of  their  ancient  glory,  re- 
turned upon  them' in  their  fullest  force;  and  this 
disposition  was  somewhnt  increased  by  the  fear,  lest 
if  Thebes,  a state  beyond  Peloponnesus,  should  become 
supreme  in  Greece,  the  Peloponnesians  would  lose 
that  importance  which  the  superiority  of  Lacedirmon, 
and  their  connection  with  her,  had  acquired  for 
them,  and  should  sink  into  a stute  of  insignificance 
and  obscurity.  Frequent  conferences,  promoted  by 
these  views,  had  been,  in  consequence,  held  by  the 
members  of  the  different  commonwealths  of  Peloj>on- 
nesus ; and  it  had  been  resolved  by  them,  that  they 
wotild  return  to  their  former  dependence  upon  Lace- 
daemon, and  would  adhere  to  their  former  system 
of  following  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  every  occa- 
sion wherever  they  should  think  proper  to  con- 
duct them.  Athens  felt  alarm  lest  these  measures 
should  revive  the  now  fallen  power  of  Laccdamion, 
and  raise  her  to  her  former  stability  5 and  the  object 
she  had  in  view,  in  summoning  the  congress,  was  to 
renew  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  requisition  of  the  Athenians,  a congress 
assembled  at  Athens,  and  It  was  attended  by  deputies 
from  almost  ever)*  state  in  Greece.  The  Athenians 
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immediately  laid  open  their  object  in  summoning  the  Ep»mei- 
meeting  : that  of  renewing  the  security  of  the  inde-  ni*>nd«- 
pcndence  of  each  state  ; and  they  proposed  an  oath, 
by  which  every  deputy  was  required  to  swear  that  Frora 
“ he  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
the  king  sent,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies ; and  that,  if  any  state  partaking  in 
the  oath,  should  l»e  attacked,  he  would  assist  that 
slate  with  all  his  strength."  Of  all  the  deputies  of  **?•* 
the  Grecian  powers,  those  of  Elis  alone  refused  to  A M 
accede  to  the  profwisala  of  the  Athenians  j and  they  ^41* 

insisted  that  Elis  should  be  permitted  to  retain  her  

sovereignty  over  the  people  of  Mcgara,  Scillus,  and  „ c 

TrjPhvli-  , ,.363: 

But  this  congress  at  Athens,  so  unanimous  in  its  Requi- 
re solutions,  and  by  which  it  was  intended  to  secure  His  Wot 
universal  independency,  and  the  general  peace  of  of  Msnti- 
Greece,  was  the  remote  cause  of  a war,  w hich  ulti-  her 
mately  involved  every  Grecian  state.  By  the  des- 
t ruction  of  Mantinca  by  the  Lacedemonians,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  democraticul  party  of 
the  government  of  that  city  had  been  entirely  anni- 
hilated ; while  the  a ris  toe  rati  cal,  if  it  hud  not  been 
strengthened  by  the  event,  had,  at  least,  lost  none  of 
its  importance  or  power.  In  the  villages  to  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  retire,  the;  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants, those  constituting  the  aristocracy,  possessed 
unimpaired  the  same  authority,  they  hail  enjoyed 
during  the  existence  of  their  capital  ; hut  the  dc- 
mocratical  leaders  had  been,  by  that  event,  de- 
prived of  the  sole  means  by  which  they  could 
either  maintain  or  acquire  any  ascendancy — that  of 
addressing  assembled  multitudes,  and  through  that 
medium  inflaming  their  passions,  and  inspiriting 
their  conduct.  With  the  success  of  Thebes  the  hope* 
of  the  democracy  had  somewhat  revived ; hut  the 
resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Athens,  by  which  pro- 
vision was  again  made  for  a general  independency, 
incited  their  activity,  anil  prompted  them  to  pro- 
pose the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  city,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  assembly.  At  a meeting 
which  was  convened,  the  proposal  met  with  a favour- 
able reception  ; and  it  was  decreed  by  the  Mantineans, 
that  the  families  forming  tiie  old  capital  should  col- 
lect together,  and  that  the  place  should  be  immedi- 
ately fortified.  Even  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  who 
had  not  thought  that  the  employment  of  ambassador 
to  a petty  city  was,  on  such  an  occasion,  unworthy 
either  of  hi*  rank  or  his  character,  was  inadequate  to 
impede  the  progress  of  their  operation*,  or  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  that  party  which  was 
favourable  to  aristocracy  ; and  after  much  of  negoti- 
ation, probably  of  intrigue,  the  final  answer  which 
they  received  from  the  Mnntincuiis  was,  “ that  the 
decree  passed  by  the  Mantiucun  people  could  not  be 
rescinded.”  But,  although  Agesilaus  deputed  not 
without  feeling*  of  disgust  and  resentment,  yet  it 
was  with  the  resolution  that  it  was  neither  right  nor 
politic,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  the  first 
to  infringe  the  articles  of  the  lute  treaty. 

The  democratical  party  of  Tegea,  encouraged  by  Confe- 
tlic  success  of  the  Mantineans,  resolved  next  to  at-  d<T*cy  °f 
tempt  the  restoration  of  their  party,  and  with  it  |o  Arf“ia. 
augment  the  'general  Importance  of  their  city.  But 
the  Tegcan*  had  greater  difficulties  to  surmount ; for, 
as  they  were  ruled  by  an  aristocratical  administration, 
united  in  its  measures,  they  could  entertain  but  faint 
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Biography,  hopes  that  a proposal,  limited  to  the  small  territory 
v^— v— w' of  Tegea,  would  meet  with  success.  They  therefore 
From  extended  their  views,  and  proposed  the  bold  and 
A-  M*  intrepid,  but  ultimately  successful  plan,  of  uniting  the 
3617.  whole  of  Arcadia  under  one  government.  It  is  un- 
— necessary  for  us  to  trace,  with  any  minuteness  of  dc- 
®-  c*  tail,  the  incans  by  which  this  object  was  accomplished  : 
387.  ||ie  rejection  of  the  proposed  innovation  by  the 
**  general  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  states,  produced  by 
the  influence  of  Hasippus,  the  leader  of  the  aristo- 
1 cratical  party  ; the  events  of  the  war  which  was 
waged  by  Proxenus  and  Callibius,  the  heads  of  the 
®‘  democracy  ; the  temporary  success  of  Hasippus,  and 
‘J6S*  the  death  of  Proxenus ; his  final  defeat,  and  the  com- 


plete success  of  the  popular  party  ; and  the  erection, 
under  the  name  of  Megalopolis  of  a new  city,  a com- 
mon capital,  upon  the  southern  bank  of  Arcadia,  and 
in  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus,  a site  which  was  highly 
approved  and  commended  by  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
arc  allowed  to  have  been  the  principal  promoters  of 
the  measure  ; because  its  situation  :n  the  immediate 
▼iciuity  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  afforded  easy  oppor- 
tunities of  cither  protecting  the  one,  or  annoying  and 
harassing  the  other.  It  is  requisite,  however,  that  we 
should  mention  that  this  revolution  was  not  accom- 
plished without  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineans, 
who  thus  became  guilty  of  the  first  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Athens  ; that  Orchmnenus  alone,  of  all  the 
Arcadian  towns,  from  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Mantineans,  and  a dread  of  their  influence,  refused  to 
give  her  concurrence  and  that  the  Lacedemonians, 
furnished  with  but  too  good  an  excuse  for  attacking  the 
reigning  party  in  Montfnea,  and  of  supporting  their 
friends  of  the  nristocratiesd  faction,  and  provided  with 
too  good  a title  to  defend  their  ancient  allies  of  Or* 
chomenus,  discovered  no  inclination  to  continue  their 
late  prudent  tem|)enuicc  of  conduct,  or  to  remain  any 
longer  inactive  and  peaceable  spectators  of  events. 
An  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus,  was 
led  to  the  assistance  of  Orchnmcnus  } but  it  per- 
formed nothing  remarkable.  The  Arcadians  and  the 
people  of  Elis  avoided  a general  battle  ; and  Agesi- 
laus, pressed  at  last  by  the  season,  found  it  necessary 
to  retire,  after  laying  waste  a part  of  the  Mantinean 
territory,  and  gaining  the  advantage  in  a few  skir- 
mishes. 

First  expc-  Epamcinondos  hnd,  in  the  mean  time,  left  nothing 
dition  of  undone  which  could  tend  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
his  country.  The  interference  of  Lacedaemon  in  the 
IVtopcmac?  affairs  of  Arcadia  had  been  made  use  of  to  represent 
«its  and  in-  the  Lacedaemonians  as  infringers  of  the  general  treaty 
raaion  of  of  Greece  j and  by  the  money  of  the  Eleians,  and  the 
Laconia,  accession  of  the  Phocians  and  their  allies,  a numerous 
*•  c>  army  had  been  collected,  over  which  Epameinondas 
^70.  was  placed  in  the  chief  command.  With  so  much 
secrecy,  and  with  such  activity  had  these  operations  of 
the  Thebans  been  conducted,  that  not  only  the  Lace- 
demonians, but  even  the  Arcadians,  the  allies  of 
Thebes,  were  ignorant  of  them  ; and  Epameinondas 
reached  Mantinea,  while  the  Arcadians  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  attack  and  plunder  of  the  Nera-nns. 
But,  although  their  preparations  had  been  rapidly 
completed,  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  been,  before 
their  arrival,  withdrawn  from  Arcadia,  and  the  Theban 
leaders  considered  their  winter  expedition  at  an  end. 
By  the  representations,  however,  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Eleians,  who  from  their  proximity  to  Sparta,  were 


better  acquainted  with  the  weak  condition  of  that 
city,  than  the  Thebans,  whose  situation  was  more 
remote,  Epameinondas  was  persuaded,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  to  listen  to 
a proposal  of  leading  the  united  forces  immediately 
into  Laconia  ; and  the  plan  met  with  his  decided  ap- 
probation, when  he  found  the  opinions  of  his  allies, 
fully  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  of  some  Lacede- 
monian fugitives.  It  was  the  ruggedness  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Laconia,  that  had  presented  to  the  mind  of 
Epameinondas,  the  most  serious  obstacle ; and  the 
better  to  ensure  success,  he  suggested  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian and  Theban  forces  should  separate  and 
attempt  the  ingress  by  different  passes.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians proceeded  by  that  defile  which  led  by  Ion, 
at  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Skiritis : Epameinondas  made  choice  of  the 
difficult  passage  by  Carya*  on  the  CEnus,  n brook 
whose  waters  after  passing  that  city,  almost  imme- 
diately mingle  with  those  of  the  Eurotas.  Iseholaus,  a 
Spartan,  who  had  been  placed  in  defence  of  the  pass 
of  Ion,  was  killed,  and  his  army  easily  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  : and  as  that  entrance  which  had  been 
chosen  by  Epameinondas  was  undefended,  the  two 
armies  soon  joined  their  forces  a little  below  Caryas. 
The  combined  troops  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  Sellasia,  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas  ■,  and 
quickly  reduced  it  to  ashes.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  march  from  Cary®,  they  arrived  at  the  bridge 
that  led  to  Sparta,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  opposite  bank  : but  the  passage  was  so  strongly 
guarded,  that  the  confederate  generals  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  attempt  it,  and  they  continued  their 
march  down  the  river,  carrying  devastation  with  them 
in  their  progress.  These  transactions  spread  such 
consternation,  not  merely  among  the  weak  and 
cowardly,  but  among  the  wise  and  courageous  of 
Sparta,  that  liberty  was  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
those  Helots,  who  should  be  willing  to  lend  their 
assistance  j and  six  thousand  of  them  were  in  conse- 
quence enrolled.  The  urgent  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  imminence  of  the  danger  may  have 
been  a sufficient  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  u measure, 
so  apparently  pregnant  with  evil  consequences  ; but, 
the  temporary  relief  which  it  afforded,  was  soon  over- 
balanced by  the  miseries  to  which  it  gave  rise  ; foi 
the  Helots  having  once  tasted  of  liberty,  subsequently 
refused  to  return  to  their  former  state,  and  the  whole 
body  rising  in  arms  against  their  masters,  were  the 
most  efficient  means  ot  producing  that  liberation  of 
Messenia,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, as  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  expedition.  In  the 
mean  time  the  measure  was  productive  of  advantage ; 
for  by  their  assistance,  and  that  of  some  auxiliaries 
from  Corinth,  and  a few  other  towns  whose  interest 
bound  them  to  support  the  Laced a;monian  cause,  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  was  entirely  stilled. 
Although  the  confederate  array  had  been  forced  to  de- 
sist from  its  attack  upon  Sparta,  it  had  not  abandoned 
the  plain  j and  while  these  occurrences  had  taken 
place  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  had  proceeded  in 
its  route  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  had  crossed 
at  Amyclie,  a little  below  Sparta,  and  was  now  advanc- 
ing against  that  town.  The  horse  had  already  pro- 
ceeded as  far  ns  the  horse-course  and  the  temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Sparta;  and  they 
were  rather  encouraged  than  dismayed  by  the  dimi- 
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Biography.  nutivc  appearance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry.  But 
W/W  when  the  infantry,  which  hatl  been  concealed  by  the 
From  Temple  of  the  Tindarid,  marched  to  their  support, 
a.  m.  such  was  still  the  power  of  the  Lnccdainonian  name, 
361?.  that  not  only  the  allied  hone,  but  even  the  infantry, 
— though  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
u.  c.  diemonians,  retired  with  most  evident  symptoms  of 
38".  alarm.  Agesilaus  adopted  the  prudent  system  of  not 
ln  risking  an  engEigcment,  but  w n*  contented  with  post- 
a.  m.  |ug  his  men  in  advantageous  situations.  The  allied 
3641.  uf my  withdrew  and  encamped  at  a small  distance, 
when  a council  of  war  being  soon  after  summoned 
**•  c*  to  consult  on  the  plan  of  operations  which  should  be 
363.  pursued,  it  was  resolved  that  any  further  attempt  upon 
Sparta  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  fraught  with 
extreme  danger. 

The  historians  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  name  alone  of  Sparta  saved 
her,  and  that  she  was  so  weak  in  force,  that  she  must 
have  fallen,  before  an  army  so  numerous  as  that  of 
her  enemies,  if  their  operations  had  been  directed  with 
vigour  and  with  spirit.  But  the  extent  of  his  army, 
composed  of  troops  from  different  nations,  and  conse- 
quently difficult  of  restraint,  was  the  reason  which  in- 
duced Epameinondas,  when  his  enemy  seemed  so  en- 
tirely within  his  power,  to  retreat  without  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  principal  object  of  his  expedition. 
Implicit  reliance  on  his  talents,  his  courage,  and  his 
experience  hod  commanded  for  him  obedience  els  long 
as  the  army  continued  on  its  march,  and  had  enabled 
him  to  maintain  that  strictness  of  discipline,  which 
is,  in  an  enemy's  country,  so  essentia]  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  every  army.  But  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  arms,  and  the  little  opposition  he  had 
encountered,  had  diminished  the  fear  of  danger,  and 
had  made  his  troops  less  cautious,  and  less  inclined 
to  obedience.  Among  the  Boeotians,  indeed,  his  au-. 
thority  was  undiminished,  and  he  could  still  enforce 
the  same  severe  order,  and  preserve  the  same  caution 
in  fortifying  his  cninp,  aa  if  he  had  been  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  enemy  : hut  those  troops  formed 
only  a small  portion  of  the  whole;  the  rest  of  the  army 
had  ap|»eared  to  consider  themselves  free  of  almost  every 
restraint ; and  the  Arcadians,  in  particular,  refused  to 
relinquish  a practice,  to  which  they  were  habituated,  of 
laying  aside  their  arms  as  soon  as  they  had  encamped, 
and  wandering  for  pillage.  It  was  in* such  a situation 
that  Epameinondas  found  himself  when  encamped 
before  $|mrta  ; and  he  felt  not  merely  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  in  such  circumstances,  to  make  any  attempt 
against  a place  so  well  fortified,  but  that  a complete 
defeat  and  total  ruin  to  his  cause  might  ensue,  from 
risking  his  troops  in  battle  against  the  well-disci- 
plined army  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  only  one 
course  to  pursue,  that  of  directing  the  impetuous 
desire  of  plunder  which  he  could  not  restrain ; and  he 
•accordingly  conducted  his  army  down  the  Eurotns 
as  far  as  Gytheum,  the  only  naval  arsenal  which  the 
Lacedemonians  possessed,  giving  his  troops  during 
the  whole  line  of  their  mnrrh,  unlimited  license  of 
plunder.  Even  the  assault  which  he  directed  agninst 
that  port,  and  in  which  he  persevered  for  three  days, 
pro  veil  unsuccessful ; and  such  at  last  became  the 
state  of  his  army,  so  anxious  were  many  of  the  allies 
to  return  home  with  the  booty  which  they  had  se- 
cured, that  desertion  became  so  common  that  he  was 
obliged  hastily  to  withdraw  from  Laconia. 


The  intelligence  of  the  victories  and  successes  of  Epamei. 
the  Thebans,  and  the  extreme  danger  which  threat-  °°n<lAs. 
cued  Sparta,  created  in  Athens  considerable  emotion  j 
arising  not  from  any  friendly  feelings  in  that  city  to-  roia 
wards  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  for  fear  lest  Thebes  31?  17* 
should  obtain  such  a preponderance  as  to  endanger  ** 
the  independence  of  Athens  and  perhaps  of  Greece. 

An  assembly,  was  in  consequence,  immediately  called 
together,  to  consider  of  the  conduct  which  Athens  t^m 
should  observe.  The  Lacedannoniun  ministers  were  A ^ 
first  heard  in  support  of  their  cause,  and  in  defence  of  3^41 

their  country.  When  they  hud  finished,  the  minds  

of  the  assembly  was  by  no  means  of  one  opinion.  a c 
The  aristocrat ical  party,  contended,  that  so  soon  353 
as  Muntinca  had  broken  the  late  treaty  by  carrying  Conduct  of 
he*  anus  into  Tegen,  it  became  not  only  the  duty  of  Uie  Athe- 
the  Lnrrdtemnnians  to  assist  the  Tegeans,  but  it  was 
now  imperatively  required  of  the  Athenians,  in  confor- 
mity with  their  oath,  that  they  should  aid  and  assist 
them  with  all  the  power  they  could  command.  It  was 
urged  by  the  favourers  of  democracy  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Mantineans  had  been  guilty  of  no 
breuch  of  the  late  contract,  and  that  by  supporting  the 
exertions  of  the  Tegean  democrats,  they  had  done  no 
more  than  enforce  that  independency,  wrhich  it  was 
the  object  of  the  congress  of  Athens  to  ensure  to  every 
state  of  Greece.  The  opposite  parties  seemed  so 
evenly  balanced,  that  the  issue  of  the  debate  appeared 
doubtful,  when  (he  balance  was  completely  turned  by 
the  appeal  of  theCorinthianandPhliasian  ambassadors. 
Epameinondas,  in  conducting  his  army  to  Muntinca 
hail  passed  through  Corinth  in.  Corinth  refusing  to 
hear  arms  against  her  old  allies  the  Lacedemonians, 
had  declined  to  join  her  forces  to  the  confederate 
army ; and  Epameinondas  had  permitted,  or  rather 
had  been  unable  to  restrain  the  allies  from  committing 
ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Corinth.  The  unpar- 
donable nature  of  this  outrage  upon  a neutral  country 
was  forcibly  urged  by  Cleitiles,  the  Corinthian  envoy, 
and  the  democratical  party  found  it  impossible  to 
efface  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  his  con- 
cluding appeal  to  the  Athenians : “ Cun  the  Athe- 
nians,” he  observed,  *'  in  such  circumstances,  without 
perjury,  refuse  to  any  country  that  assistance  to  which 
the  treaty  entitles  the  injured.”  But  the  victory  was 
complete,  when  the  minister  of  Phlius  followed  on  the 
same  side,  alternately  rousing  the  fears  and  flattering 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians.  Irritation  and  impa- 
tience seized  the  multitude  ; they  would  listen  to  no 
other  speakers ; the  question  was  immediately  put  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  commonwealth,  under  the  command  of  Iphicratcs, 
should  be  instantly  conducted  to  the  assistance  of  La- 
cediemon.  But,  hail  it  been  in  the  power  of  Epamei- 
nondas to  preserve  better  discipline  in  his  army,  the 
mighty  preparations  of  Athens  would  have  been  use- 
less, and  her  assistance  would  have  arrived  too  late  to 
save  Sparta  from  utter  ruin.  As  it  was,  the  exertions 
of  Iphicrates  produced  no  effect ; for,  although  he 
arrived  in  Arcadia  in  time  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
retreat  of  the  Thebans,  and  possessed  every  opportu- 
nity of  reducing  them  to  the  extremity  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  yet  for  some  reasons  which  remain  unex- 
plained, he  first  withdrew  to  Corinth,  as  if  with  a view 
of  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  and  ulti- 
mately allowed  the  Thebans  to  pass  without  molesta- 
tion into  Burotia. 
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Biorrapby.  Although  by  this  expedition  of  the  combined  forces 
v-**"1  of  Thebes,  Arcadia,  and  Elis,  that  object  had  not 
Prom  been  accomplished  which  hud  been  originally  intended, 
yet  the  power  of  Locedamoift  received  a blow  from 
which  she  was  never  able  to  recover.  When  the  army 
of  the  enemy  retired,  rebellion  pervaded  the  country. 
The  Helots,  in  particular,  having  received  full  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  their  oppressors,  and  feeling  assur- 
ance in  their  own  strength,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  burst  the  cords  of  their  bondage,  and  in  a 
body  broke  out  into  revolt.  These  were  circumstances 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  Epameinondas  and  the  other 
sagacious  leaders  of  the  Theban  assembly.  They 
called  loudly  upon  the  relics  of  the  Mc&senian  nice  to 
profit  by  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
to  return  from  the  several  places  of  their  exile,  from 
(Rhegium,  in  Italy, Messa no,  in  Sicily, and Kvesperita, 
in  Africa,)  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  of  their 
forefathers,  to  become  again  one  of  the  people  of 
Greece.  The  Mes&cnians  were  not  deaf  to  the  invi- 
tation nor  blind  to  their  own  interests;  they  flocked 
in  from  all  quarters  ; they  disdained  not  to  associate 
with  them  the  Helots,  all  of  Grecian,  many  of  them  of 
Messenian,  origin  ; a new  city  of  Messena  was,  under 
the  patronage  of  Epameinondas,  founded  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ithome,  which  itself  became  the  citadel : 
and  Messenia,  the  fairest,  the  richest  portion  of  the 
possessions  of  Lacedaemon  was  completely  aud  finally 
separated  from  the  Lacedieinonians.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  effect  of  the  Peloponnesian  expedition  ; 
the  country  of  Skiritis,  that  rugged  and  mountainous 
district,  where  the  Eurotas  and  Alphcus  have  their 
sources,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  who  held 
Scllasiu,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vale  ; while  Pallenc, 
which  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  carried  by  ussault  by  Lycomedes,  the  able  general 
of  the  Arcadians. 

Se<w^  n.  The  next  year  a Theban  army  was  again  led  into 
nedition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  surprising  the  army  of  their  cne- 
Kp*mci-  mies,  easily  effected  a junction  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies.  But  the  danger  which  was  threatened 
to  the  northern  frontier  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  of 
Pherie  terminated  the  campaign  at  a time  when  all 
Peloponnesus  seemed  open  to  the  Theban  arras.  The 
Thebans  were  obliged  hastily  to  retire  without  being 
able  to  effect  more  than  ravaging  the  lands  of  the 
Epidaurians,  the  allies  and  sup] Harters  of  Laced remon  ; 
and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  Corinth  ufter  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  from  which 
they  were  repulsed,  with  some  slaughter,  by  the  Co- 
rinthiuns  under  the  direction  of  Chubrias  of  Athens. 
Disunion  of  Meanwhile,  symptoms  of  disunion  began  to  shew 
the  Thebaa  themselves  among  the  states  of  the  Theban  confede- 
ennfede-  racy : and  far  from  being  surprised  that  this  should 
nc7‘  be  the  case,  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  the  confe- 
deracy should  have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time} 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  abilities  of  Epa- 
meinondas and  of  those  great  men  by  whom  the  con- 
nection bad  been  so  long  preserved.  Thebes,  rising 
suddenly  into  a supremacy  almost  as  extensive  as  that 
which  had  been  formerly  exercised  by  Lacedaemon 
and  Athens,  hud  neither  the  institutions  of  the  former, 
nor  the  local  advantages  of  the  latter,  to  ensure  the 
duration  of  her  power.  It  was  an  authority  origi- 
nating solely  from  a succession  of  favourable  events, 
ablv  directed  by  a few  men  of  extraordinary  talent, 
and  such  as  any  state  of  Greece  might,  in  a short 
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time,  be  again  able  to  command.  The  first  appear-  F.pamei- 
ance  of  aversion  from  the  control  of  Thebes  disco-  namUs. 
vered  itself  in  the  country  of  Arcadia.  Lycomedes  of 
Mantincn,  who  has  been  formerly  mentioned  as  the 
leader  of  the  Arcadians,  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
object  of  Thebes  not  to  promote  the  peace  and  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  Greece,  but  to  raise  herself  into  emi- 
nence, was  determined  to  check  her  ambition ; and 
calling  an  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  states,  he  so  well 
represented  to  them  the  former  and  present  import- 
ance of  their  country,  that  he  persuaded  them  no 
longer  to  submit  to  a dependancc  upon  Thebes,  but 
to  insist  upon  an  equality  iu  command.  Arradia  still 
continued,  it  is  true,  the  opponent  of  Lacediemon ; 
but  these  resolutions  could  not  but  excite  suspicion 
and  jealousy  in  the  Thebans ; and  although  no  actual 
breach  at  this  time  ensued,  yet  the  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  those  states  become  gradually  more 
cool  and  more  precarious.  Nor  was  this  all ; Elis 
had,  for  years,  claimed  a sovereignty  over  the  Tri- 
phylians ; and  these  latter  people,  whether  really 
suffering  under  that  oppression  which  is  in  such  cir- 
cumstances so  commonly  exercised  by  one  suite  over 
another,  or  whether  desirous  to  free  themselves  from 
a subjection,  which  is  always  irksome,  applied  to  the 
Arcadians  to  ussist  them  in  asserting  their  independ- 
ence. Their  application  was  seconded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lasion,  a strong  hold  in  Triphylia,  in  which 
the  Elcians  had  permitted  some  Arcadian  exiles  to 
establish  themselves,  with  a view  to  restrain  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Arcadians  listened  to  the  application 
which  was  made  to  them,  and  parsed  a decree  that 
the  Triphylians  and  their  countrymen  should  receive 
assistance.  Thus  commenced  those  hostilities,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  contest  of  Olympia,  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  battle  of  Mantincn,  in  which  Epameinondas  lost 
his  life,  and  Thebes  her  supremacy,  and  by  which  the 
confederacy  of  Greece  became  completely  broken. 

Just  ut  this  crisis,  Philiseus  of  Abydos  arrived  in  Inter- 
Greece,  charged  by  Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Bithy- 
niu,  to  endeavour  to  promote  a general  peace. 

The  events  which  followed  shewed  that  this  new  in-  Jrrnrr*! 
terference  of  Persia  in  Grecian  affaire,  had  been  pro-  peace, 
cured  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  A congress  of  the 
states  of  Greece  was  assembled  at  Delphi  ; and  it  was 
proposed  to  them  by  Philiseus,  that  a peace  should 
be  concluded,  but  that  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  its  establishment,  Messenia  should  be  replaced 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Laccdiemon.  To  this  con- 
dition the  Thebans  expressed  their  determination  not 
to  accede ; and  all  negotiation  being  thus  abruptly 
terminated,  war  was  renewed  with  equal,  if  not  re- 
doubled, violence. 

Events  seemed  now  to  be  taking  an  unfavourable  AUempi  ot 
course  for  Thebes,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  ap-  TM>r*tn 
prehend  that  Laccdicmon,  notwithstanding  that  she  "vquif*  »•*- 
was,  at  present,  so  much  depressed,  might  recover  her  grt,,n*t7 
supremacy.  On  the  north,  the  Thessalians  had  gained 
some  advantage  against  the  Theban  arms;  for  the  Penis, 
usual  success  of  Pelopidas  had  failed  him ; he  had  been 
made  prisoner,  and  although  his  liberation  was  pro- 
cured by  the  able  negotiation  of  Epameinondas,  it  had 
not  been  obtained  without  some  concessions.  Thebes 
was,  therefore,  pressed  on  the  north  by  the  Thessa- 
lians ; in  Peloponnesus,  Arcadia  had  become  cool  in 
her  cause,  and  dissension  bad  occurred  between  that 
state  and  Elis ; Athens  was  still  cordial  in  her  sup- 
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Biography,  port  of  Lacedaemon  ; and,  to  add  to  all  this,  a body 
of  mercenary  troops,  procured  by  the  influence  of 
From  Philiaeua,  anil  paid  with  Persian  gold,  were  now  op- 
posed to  her.  But  Epameinondas,  who  luul  shewn 
himself  superior  to  events  much  more  adverse  than 
these,  discovered  that  his  mind  was  still  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients ; and  us  he  had  already  seen  the  effects 
which  had  been  so  frequently  produced  In  favour  of 
Lacedaemon  by  means  of  negotiation  with  Persia,  be 
was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient,  and 
to  endeavour  to  foil  Loccdosmon  in  negotiation,  os  he 
had  already  done  by  arms.  At  a congress  of  the  The- 
ban confederacy  Pelopidas  was  chosen  as  the  minister 
of  Thebes,  and  sent  to  Susa : and  so  successful  was 
he  in  his  embassy,  that  a Persian  of  rank  was  ap- 
pointed  to  accompany  him  home,  and  to  bear  from 
the  king  a Rescript  of  those  terms  upon  which  his 
friendship  was  to  be  obtained.  By  that  document  it 
was  required,  **  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  allow 
the  independence  of  Mesaenia ; that  the  Athenians 
should  lay  up  their  licet  ; that  war  should  he  made 
upon  them  it  they  refused  ; mid  that,  if  any  Grecian 
city  denied  its  contingent  for  such  war,  the  fy*st  hos- 
tilities should  he  directed  against  that  city  : that  those 
who  accepted  of  these  terms  would  he  considered  as 
friends  of  the  king,  those  who  refused  them,  as  ene- 
mies.” A congress  of  the  states  of  Greece  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Thebans  to  meet  at  Thebes,  to  learn 
the  terms  of  the  message  of  the  Persian  motiurch,  and 
it  was  generally  attended.  But,  though  the  summons 
had  been  so  readily  obeyed,  yet  the  Thebans  did  not 
gain,  from  this  assembly,  that  advantage  which  they 
expected : for,  when  they  proposed  that  an  oath, 
swearing  to  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  res- 
cript, should  be  taken  by  each  deputy,  the  majority  of 
them  refused  to  accede,  observing  that  they  came 
not  to  take  oaths,  but  to  listen  to  propositions.  Nor 
was  this  the  sole  opposition  which  was  offered  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Thebans.  Pelopidas  for  some  reasons 
of  policy  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
hod  treated  Antipchus,  the  Arcadian  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  with  such  marked  disrespect,  that  lie 
drew  down  upon  the  Arcadian  the  contempt  of  the 
Persians.  With  whatever  view,  however,  this  con- 
tempt may  have  been  shown,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Thebans  should  now  feel  the  full  effect  of  it. 
Antiochus,  however  unfitted  for  the  delicate  manage- 
ment of  an  embassy,  was  u man  of  bravery  and  of 
spirit ; and,  on  his  return  to  Arcadia,  by  rousing  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  the  The- 
bans, he  prevailed  with  them  so  fur  that  they  made 
choice  of  such  deputies  as  were  known  to  be  most 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Thebes.  When  the 
oath,  therefore,  was  tendered  to  Lycomcdes,  he  not 
only  refused  to  take  it,  hut  he  pertinaciously  insisted 
that  Thebes  was  not  the  place  where  the  congress 
should  have  been  assembled  : and,  upon  a remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  that  he  was  pro- 
moting discord  in  the  assembly,  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  resigning  his  seat  in  the  congress,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  himself  from  it,  he  tvas 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Arcadian  deputies,  the 
congress  instantly  breaking  up,  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion.  Thebes,  being  thus  thwarted  in  her  ob- 
ject, determined  to  attempt  by  private  requisition, 
what  she  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  by  means  of 
a public  assembly  : but  her  hopes  of  success  by  this 


means  were  equally  frustrated.  The  Corinthians  who 
were  the  first  to  declare  that  they  declined  the  inter- 
ference, and  wanted  no  alliance  with  the  king,  were 
followed  by  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece : and  the 
attempt  of  Thebes  to  acquire  supremacy,  through  the 
influence  of  Persia,  completely  failed. 

The  next  disaster  which  betel  Thebes  is  to  he  im- 
puted entirely  to  the  impolitic  und  intemperate  cruelty 
of  her  own  conduct.  That  extent  of  country,  which, 
in  ancient  Greece,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia, 
was  more  divided  into  a number  of  petty  states,  under 
distinct  governments,  than  any  other  division  of 
Greece  : and  those  states  had,  for  ages,  alternately 
acknowledged  aristocratical  or  dcmocratical  dominion, 
with  the  preponderance  of  the  power  of  Laced teuton 
or  of  Athens.  Since  the  time  of  the  destructive  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians,  in  Sicily,  the  Achaian  states  had 
remained  quiet  under  aristocratical  administration ; 
and  during  the  contest  between  the  Thebans  and  La- 
cedienioniana  they  luul,  as  yet,  preserved  a strict  neu- 
trality. But  the  ambition  of  those,  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  democraticnl  faction  in  Achaia,  hud 
been  recently  excited  by  the  rise  and  the  success  of 
Thebes  } and  a deputation  from  those  leaders  being 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Thebans,  at  present  dejected 
by  her  failure  at  the  congress,  they  not  only  easily 
procured  assistance,  but  it  was  granted  to  them  with 
an  alacrity  which  discovered  the  eagerness  of  the 
Thebans  to  seize  upon  any  occurrence,  by  which  they 
might,  possibly,  re-establish  their  credit,  In  conse- 
quence, an  army  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epamcinondas,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  dcmocratical  leaders  of  Achaia  ; and 
repelling  the  opposition,  which  was  offered  to  it  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  in  the  passes  of 
Mount  Oneion,  it  entered  Peloponnesus  without  much 
molestation.  Here  it  was  quickly  uuguicnted  by  the 
force  of  the  Peloponnesian  ullies.  The  principal  men 
in  Achaia  perceiving  the  futility  of  any  resistance 
which  they  could  oppose  to  so  large  a body,  deter- 
mined to  rely  on  the  magnanimity,  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  Epamcinondas,  rather  than 
either  attempt  to  contend  against  his  arras,  or  betake 
themselves  to  the  miserable  resource  of  flight.  Nor 
did  they  deceive  themselves  in  the  expectation  of  the 
advantage  which  they  were  to  derive  from  this  policy. 
Epameinondas  executed,  it  is  tme,  the  trust  which 
had  been  reused  in  him  by  his  countrymen  and  their 
allies ; he  insisted  upon  the  inviolate  preservation  of 
the  constitution  of  each  city,  and  he  required  pledges 
that  the  Aehaiuns  would  be  faithful  to  the  Theban 
confederacy,  and  that  they  would  support  Thebes  with 
their  arms  : but  he  did  no  more  ; and  neither  banish- 
ment nor  confiscation  of  property,  much  less  the  hor- 
rors of  assassination,  the  two  constant  attendants  of 
revolutions  in  Grecian  governments,  followed  as  con- 
sequences of  his  measures.  What  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  this  leniency  there  are  no  means  of 
judging  ; but  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see,  that 
harshness  would  not  have  allied  Achaia  to  Thebes. 
Although  Epameinondas  was  the  able,  almost  the  sole 
director  of  the  councils  of  Thebes,  and  the  victorious 
general  of  her  armies,  yet  as  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
and  extraordinary  men,  who  have  too  much  firmness 
of  character  and  integrity  of  conduct  to  bend  to  those 
mean  artifices,  by  which  the  hearts  of  the  multitude 
arc  usually  gained,  so  he  was  not  always  able  to 
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Biography,  ensure  that  approbation  of  his  conduct,  which  his  aer- 
vices  to  his  country  deserved.  In  Achaia  he  had,  on 
From  this  occasion,  excited  against  himself  the  clamour  of 
* all  those,  who  expected  to  have  risen  upon  the  ruins  of 
^ 5 1 * their  opponents  ; many  of  the  confederates,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Arcadians,  w-ere  loud  in  their  rcinon- 
"•  f * stranccs,  that  the  interest  of  Luceda.*tnon,  not  that  of 
^ * the  confederacy,  had  been  consulted  in  the  settlement 

A M of  Achaia  ; and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  opposition, 
21641.  influence  of  a party  within  Thebes,  that 

* in  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  Epamoinondas  was 

B c unable  to  support  his  own  measure.  Thebes  assumed 
.^3*  to  herself  the  character  of  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  Greece  : and  persons,  under  the  denomination  of 
regulators,  were  sent  into  Achaia  to  reduce  the  go- 
vernment of  every  city  to  that  of  a pure  democracy  j 
a measure  by  which  every  man  of  pro|)erty  was  bu- 
nished  from  liis  country.  But  this  sudden  prosperity 
of  the  multitude  was  destined  to  endure  but  for  a 
season.  The  exiles  were  numerous,  and  all  possessed 
some  influence  in  their  respective  towns.  Direct  ng 
their  united  exertions  against  each  separately,  their 
efforts  were  effectual ; they  soon  recovered  that  au- 
thority of  which  they  had  been,  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, deprived  ; their  adversaries  were,  in  their  turn, 
persecuted  and  banished  ; and  the  whole  of  Achaia, 
before  a neutral  power,  entered  into  strict  alliance 
with  Laredssmon,  and  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Thebes. 


pressed,  they  were  still  anxious  to  adhere  to  that  Eptmei- 
allianrc  with  them,  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  nond‘1*' 
and  to  which  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  old  and 
hereditary  friendship.  That  if  the  Lacedemonians  rom 
could  not  give  them  this  assurance,  their  first  wish 

was,  that  they  would  join  with  them  in  endeavouring  *’ 

to  procure,  from  the  Theban  confederacy,  the  best 
terms  they  could,  as  the  sole  means  of  preventing  3^-* 
that  ruin  with  which  both  were  equally  threatened.  ^ ' 
And  that,  if  the  Loceduunoninns  were  themselves  A 
averse  from  peace,  they  would  release  the  Corinthians  3^41 

from  thcii  obligations,  and  permit  them  to  make  

peace  for  themselves  ; " for,”  continued  the  deputies,  B c 
" our  destruction  can  bring  no  benefit  to  our  allies,  3^3 
whereas,  if  we  are  preserved,  we  may  still,  on  some 
future  occasion,  be  useful  to  Lacedaemon."  The 
answer  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  highly  magnani- 
mous, os  far  as  concerned  themselves  ; generous  and 
liberal,  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians  j and  displayed, 
as  was  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  events,  a wise 
and  prudent  policy.  They  allowed  the  Corinthians  to 
make  peace  for  themselves  ; they  declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  release  from  their  engagements,  not  only 
the  Corinthians,  but  those  of  their  other  ullies,  who 
might  be  averse  from  continuing  the  war  ; but  “ for 
ourselves/'  they  concluded,  **  leaving  the  event  to 
God,  we  will  persevere  in  arms,  and  never  submit  to 
be  deprived  of  Messenia,  our  inheritance,  received 
from  our  fathers/’  The  wisdom  of  the  Lacedaemonian 


Policy  of  It  is  necessary  that  a brief  consideration  should  now  policy  was  apparent  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Lace-  be  gi\en  to  that  policy  which  was  at  present  pursued  the  Corinthians;  for,  although  they  entered  into  a 
■Icutimnna.  by  Lacediemon  ; and  a more  correct  view  of  it  cannot  peace  with  Thebes,  by  which  it  was  conditioned  that 
be  displayed  than  by  relating  her  conduct  towards  the  each  party  should  hold  her  ancient  territories  as  before 
Corinthians.  The  situation  of  Corinth,  in  pence  the  the  war  ; yet,  refusing  to  take  urms  against  their  an- 
most  enviable  in  Greece,  became,  in  war,  from  the  cient  allies  and  benefactors,  they  rejected  every  pro- 
position of  that  city  between  the  northern  and  south-  posal  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  In  this 
ern  states,  the  most  exposed,  and  the  most  dangerous  recital  of  the  transactions  of  lacediemon  with  respect 
of  any.  Unable,  by  her  own  power,  to  withstand  the  to  Corinth,  is  contained  a full  view  of  the  policy  of 
attacks  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  if  these  should  the  Lucediemonians  : — a determination  not  to  con- 
be  directed  against  her,  she  was  forced  to  rely  upon  elude  any  pence  which  should  deprive  them  of  their 
the  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  power  for  de-  authority  over  Mcsscnia,  and  not  to  force  their  ullies 
fence  ; and  cut  off,  as  she  now  was,  from  Lacedae-  into  a reluctant  co-operation  in  the  war.  To  con- 
mon,  by  the  intervention  of  Arcndia,  Elea,  and  Ar-  elude  a war,  at  this  time,  would  be,  at  once,  to  dc- 
golis,  she  had  so  entirely  reposed  for  support  upon  privc  themselves  of  all  those  hopes  of  reducing  Mes- 
the  Athenians,  that  she  incurred  the  danger  of  be-  seniu,  which  the  disposition  of  Arcadia  towards  The- 
coming  an  Athenian  dependancy.  An  imprudent  bes,  of  Athens  towards  themselves,  and  the  disunion 
speech  of  one  of  those  popular  orators  who  were,  in  among  the  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy  gave 
Greece,  so  frequently  undoing  the  exertions  of  her  them  just  reason  to  expect.  And  although  by  per- 
wiser  statesmen,  hud  excited  her  jealousy  of  the  Athe-  mitting  their  allies  to  enter  into  separate  treaties,  the 
nian  intentions;  and  had  induced  her  to  relieve,  not  nominal  strength  of  Sparta  wus  diminished,  yet, 
indeed  without  every  degree  of  care  and  caution,  the  whatever  advantage  Sparta  might,  in  her  prosperous 
Athenian  auxiliaries  that  defended  her  garrisons,  and  days,  have  derived  from  a forced  service,  she  could 
to  refuse  the  admission  of  the  Athenian  fleet  within  expect  little  from  it  in  the  declining  state  of  her 
her  harbour.  But  when  Corinth  threw  off  the  assist-  affairs ; she  could  afford  her  allies  no  assistance,  and 
ance  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  she  could  not  hope  that  the  mere  obligation  of  oaths 
provide  against  the  dangers  to  which  such  a step  would  preserve  them  in  fidelity  against  the  pressure  of 
might  expose  her  ; she  accordingly  directed  her  views  the  Theban  arms.  If  she  had  insisted,  therefore,  upon 
towards  Thebes;  and,  communicating  with  that  their  maintaining  their  obligations,  she  might  have 
state,  and  meeting  with  every  encouragement  to  send  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  enemies ; 
ministers  to  it,  she  received  full  permission  to  give  to  whereas,  by  the  generous  conduct  of  freeing  them 
her  allies  information  of  her  intentions,  that  those  from  those  obligations,  if  she  lost  their  assistance, 
who  were  desirous  of  pcucc  might  have  an  opportu-  she  prevented  their  opposition.  At  all  events,  Lace- 
nity  of  becoming  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  Corin-  drctnon  was  still  supported  by  Syracuse,  now  under 
thiuns  then  despatched  n deputation  to  Lacediemon,  the  dominion  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  hud 
to  represent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  if  they  could  determined  to  continue  and  to  support  the  plans  which 
show  by  what  means  they  might  resist  the  force  by  had  been  pursued  by  his  father.  When  the  season  of 
which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  severely  op-  war  returned,  a body  of  auxiliaries  arrived  from  that 
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Biography.  state,  by  whose  assistance,  joined  to  that  of  their  own 
forces,  the  Lacedaemonians  recovered  the  important 
From  town  of  Scllasia,  which  since  the  Theban  invasion 
had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  expectations  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with  re- 
gard to  the  probable  course  which  events  would  take 
in  Peloponnesus,  were  not  fallacious.  A dissension 
between  the  aristocratical  and  democrat ical  parties  of 
Elis,  gave  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  Arca- 
dians in  favour  of  the  latter  ; and  the  Eleians,  already 
irritated  bv  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians,  with  respect 
to  Triphylia,  t<»ok  arms  to  revenge  their  injuries,  and 
were  successful  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Keiu*»™i  ofTi'iphyli&n  town  of  La*ion.  In  consequence,  the 
vrartiriwwD  collected  force  of  Arcadia  was  marched  to  the  inva- 
Afr.'uli*  sion  of  Elis  • after  defeating  the  El  elans  in  action, 
it  directed  it9  march  towards  Olympia,  and  placed 
itself  in  a situation  to  command  the  Olympian  moun- 
tain ; and  it  was  ultimately  successful  in  besieging 
Pylns,  and  in  establishing  in  that  town  a colony  of 
Eleian  exiles.  The  further  progress  of  the  Arcadian 
arms  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Achaians, 
who  saw  their  own  ruin  involved  in  the  fall  of  Elis, 
which  was  now  threatened  by  the  Arcadians.  The 
Achaians  professed  their  friendly  inclination  towards 
Arcadia,  but  intimated  at  the  same  time  their  deter- 
mination to  protect  Elis  ; and  the  Arcadians,  finding 
tliat  they  gave  efficacy  to  their  determination,  by 
sending  a body  of  troops  to  support  their  enemies, 
thought  it  prudent  to  listen  to  an  intimation  so  power- 
fully enforced,  and  they  withdrew  from  Elis,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country’,  and  confirmed  the  de- 
moc  rat  ical  Eleians  in  their  possession  of  Pylus.  In 
consequence  of  these  occurrences,  Elis  returned  to 
her  alliance  with  Lacedaemon. 

Conspiracy  In  this  distraction  of  their  Peloponnesian  affairs, 
in  Bu-i/ti*.  tlie  attention  of  the  Theban  leaders  had  been  fully 
occupied  by  disorders  in  Bceotia  itself.  An  inveterate 
antipathy  had,  almost  from  the  heroic  ages,  subsisted 
between  the  Thebans  and  Orchomenians  ; and,  al- 
though Orchomcnus  had  been  at  length  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  yet,  in  that 
city,  the  aristocratical  still  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing faction.  These  communicating  with  the  aristo- 
cratical party  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  numerous, 
notwithstanding  that  its  leaders  were  banished,  formed 
the  plan  of  a revolution,  and  fixed  upon  the  review  of 
the  lhcotian  cavalry,  which  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Theban  rulers  occasionally  to  make,  as  the  time  best 
fitted  for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.*  But  the 
Boeotians  were,  in  meantime,  informed  both  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
Orchomenian  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
in  number,  were  instantly  seized,  carried  in  chains 
before  the  Theban  people,  and  executed.  Even  this 
cruel  measure  did  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  the 
Thebans.  It  was  decreed  by  the  assembly  of  Thebes 
that  Orchomenus  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
an  army  was,  in  pursuance  of  that  decree,  marched 
against  it  *,  and  Orchomenus,  being  incapable  of 
offering  resistance,  yielded  herself  without  opposition 
to  the  Thebans.  Her  merciless  victors,  instigated 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  enmity 
against  the  Orchomenians,  than  impelled  by  the  fear 
of  any  danger  which  they  had  occasion  to  apprehend 
from  them,  put  every  man  to  the  sword,  and  sold  into 
slavery  every  women  and  every  child. 


After  this  conclusion  of  the  Orchomenian  conspiracy,  Epomri- 
so  fortunate  for  Thebes,  the  Theban  rulers,  prevented  “ondsa. 
by  tbe  situation  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  prosecu-* 
tion  of  hostilities  against  Lacedaemon,  directed  their 
attention  towards  Thessaly,  where  the  oppression  of 
the  Tagus,  Alexander  of  Pher®,  hud  induced  new  op- 
position to  his  authority.  Alexander  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overbear  his  opponents  ; and  the  inulcon- 
tents  sent  to  Thebes,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
assistance.  Pelopidas,  the  general  of  their  choice, 
led,  in  consequence,  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men 
through  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  ; but,  incautiously 
risking  a battle  with  Alexander,  who  had  both  the 
advantage  of  numbers  and  of  ground,  he  fell  in  the 
engagement.  Whether  the  Thebans,  not  withstand-  War  L 
ing  that  their  leader  had  fallen,  gained  a victory,  or  Thessaly, 
whether,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  doubtful,  the 
Boeotian  army  was  still  numerous  enough  to  afford 
protection  to  the  party  that  remained  in  opposition  to 
the  Tagus,  or  whether,  on  a second  occasion,  a battle 
was  gained  by  the  Theban  arms,  remains  doubtful ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  appears 
certain,  the  event  of  the  expedition  was  favourable  to 
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Thebes,  and  that  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  Tagus  and  Thebes,  highly  advantageous  to  the 
latter. 

War  continued,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  carried  on  Continu- 
between  the  jicople  of  Arcadia  and  Elis.  A defeat  of 
the  Eleians  had  induced  Lacedtcmon  to  interfere  in  Arrsdis 
favour  of  her  ally,  and  she  had  been  so  far  successful,  wd  Elis, 
as  to  possess  herself  of  Cronmus,  and  to  establish  a b.  c. 
Lacedemonian  garrison  in  that  town  ; but  she  was  364. 
ultimately  defeated  ; and,  at  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  olym- 
piad, the  Arcadians  were  in  possession  of  Olympia. 

They  determined  not  to  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Eleians  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  ; but,  as 
they  could  not  assume  to  themselves  the  presidency, 
they  committed  the  sacred  trust  to  the  Pissans,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  claim  the  right  against  what  they 
termed  Eleian  usurpation.  The  Eleians  on  the  other 
hand  resolved  not  to  yield  up  what  they  considered  as 
an  invaluable  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
forefathers ; and,  engaging  the  Achaians  and  their  in- 
terest, they  murched  to  Olympia,  surprised  the  Arca- 
dians in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  games,  and 
gained  a victory.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic and  sacred  buildings  ; but  the  vanquished,  having 
there  every  advantage  for  defence,  made  a stand,  and 
the  victors  withdrew  to  their  camp.  During  tbe  in- 
terval of  the  night,  the  Arcadians  had  exerted  them- 
selves so  strenuously  in  fortifying  their  position,  that 
the  Eleians  were  afraid  to  renew  iho  assault ; and,  as 
their  revenue  was  not  large  enough  to  support  them 
for  any  time  at  a distance  from  home,  they  were  forced 
to  retire  to  Elis,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  their  success. 

Oil  the  retreat  of  the  Eleians,  the  Arcadians  found  Seizure  of 
themselves  entire  masters  of  Olympia,  and  at  liberty  the  Olym- 
to  prosecute  any  measures  that  they  might  deem  roost  ^an  j”*~ 
proper.  But  the  some  cause,  the  want  of  sufficient  re- 
venue,  which  had  prevented  the  Eleians  from  pursuing 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  now'  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  democratical  leaders  of  the  Arca- 
dians, and  forced  them  into  a measure  of  the  boldest 
nature,  that  of  seizing  the  Olympian  treasury.  Their 
aristocratical  opponents,  who  formed  no  small  party. 
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did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  exciting  indigna- 
tion, and  rousing  popular  superstition.  The  Man- 
tineans,  who  seem  to  have  been,  nt  this  time,  prin- 
cipally guided  by  the  aristocratical  party,  immedi- 
ately despatched  a deputation  to  make  offer  of  the 
proportion  of  pay  due  from  them  ; and  to  protest,  at 
the  same  time,  against  any  sacrilegious  use  of  the 
Olympian  treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  proce- 
dure, the  leading  men  of  Mnntinea  were  cited  to 
appear  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
states,  to  answer  for  conduct  which  was  alleged  to  be 
treasonable  against  the  united  Arcadian  government. 
The  Mantincans,  doubting  the  impartiality  of  the 
tribunal,  neglected  to  appear  before  it;  but  they 
were,  in  their  absence,  tried  and  convicted,  and  a 
body  of  troops  were  despatched  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. Those  against  whom  they  were  sent,  however, 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  without  being  duly  prepared 
for  the  result : they  closed  the  gates  of  Mantinea, 
refused  to  admit  those  messengers  who  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Arcadian  assembly,  and  shewed  them- 
selves determined  to  act  with  most  resolute  opposi- 
tion. 

During  the  interval  in  which  these  transactions  had 
taken  place,  time  had  been  afforded  for  reflection  upon 
the  enormity,  in  the  eyes  of  a Greek,  of  that  crime  of 
which  the  dcmocratical  rulers  of  Arcadia  had  been 
guilty  ; and  not  only  the  whole  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed aristocratical  principles,  but  many  even  of  the 
democRitical  parry,  alarmed  by  their  superstitious 
feelings,  and  fearful  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  the 
combined  enmity  of  the  wdiolc  of  Greece,  were  ready 
to  assist  the  Mantincans.  Even  the  Arcadian  assem- 
bly passed  a resolution,  that  no  further  trespass  upon 
the  sacred  treasury  should  be  permitted.  The  authors 
of  the  sacrilege,  alarmed  at  this  change  in  their  affairs, 
and  at  the  near  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the  only 
resource  on  which  they  had  relied  for  the  support  of 
their  power,  sent  ministers  to  the  Thebans  to  request 
their  immediate  assistance.  Hut  no  sooner  was  this 
measure,  and  the  favourable  answer  of  the  Thebans 
known  to  the  principal  men  of  Arcadia,  than  they 
sent,  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  assembly, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  march  of  Theban  troops 
into  their  country ; and,  at  the  same  time,  passed  a 
decree  that  the  Arcadians  had  no  right  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  temple ; that  religion  justly  demanded 
that  it  should  he  restored  to  the  Eleians  ; and  that 
there  no  longer  existed  any  cause  for  continuing  the 
war  against  Elis. 

The  Eleians  heard  with  joy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
sovereign  assembly ; they  were  glad  to  conclude  the 
war  in  n manner  so  honourable  to  themselves.  They 
agreed  to  send  mini  stem  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the 
Arcadian  towns  at  Tcgea,  finally  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  At  this  congress,  probably  by  some 
preconcerted  nrrungement  between  Thebes  and  the 
dcmocratical  Arcadians,  a Theban,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  heavy-armed  Boeotians,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. This  occurrence  eould  no!  fail  to  excite 
strong  feelings  of  suspicion  and  alarm ; but  those 
altogether  subsided,  when  the  Theban,  taking  no 
objection  to  any  part  of  the  treaty,  swore  to  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  along  with  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly. In  the  evening  joy  pervaded  Tcgea  ; ban- 
queting and  every  species  of  festivity  marked  the 
universal  delight  at  the  happy  termination  of  hostili- 


ties ; and  happiness  was  recorded  in  the  countenance*  Epamri- 
of  all,  except  those  who  were  the  guilty  perpetrator*  nonrUs. 
of  the  sacrilege.  In  their  ears  every  peal  of  gay  ex-  ‘ 
ultation  rung  like  the  warrant  of  their  execution  ; 
they  pondered  in  silent  soilness  over  the  fute  that 
awaited  them,  and  concerted  together  the  means  of 
their  deliverance.  They  communicated  with  the 
Theban  ; and,  learning  from  him  that  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  afford  them  such  support  as 
circumstances  might  allow,  they  shut  the  gates  of 
Tcgea ; and,  sending  parties  round  to  seize  the 
principal  men  of  every  Arcadian  city,  they  succeeded 
in  seizing  so  large  a number,  that  not  only  the  pri- 
sons, but  the  town-house  itself  was  filled  with  their 
prisoners.  But  the  measures  of  the  Theban  and  his 
friends  were  disconcerted  by  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  Mantincans.  To  Mantinea,  distant  only  twelve 
miles,  intelligence  of  the  violence  hud  been  quickly 
communicated  ; and  heralds  were  instantly  sent 
from  that  city  to  Tcgea,  requiring  that  no  Arcadian 
should  be  executed,  or  even  imprisoned,  or  detained 
in  prison,  without  trial ; and  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Mnntinean  state  would  he  security  for 
the  ap|>carnncc,  before  the  assembly,  of  all  those  who 
might  be  accused  of  treason  against  the  united  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  spirited  remonstrance, 
the  Theban,  fearful  of  the  evil  effects  which  his  con- 
duct might  produce,  liberated  his  prisoners  ; and,  on 
the  morrow,  assembling  as  many  Arcadians  ns  he 
could  collect,  lie  excused  himself  by  asserting  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  the  false  intelligence  of  a plot 
to  deliver  Tcgea  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedamio- 
nians,  and  of  the  approach  of  a Lacedemonian  army. 

What  credit  soever  his  excuse  might  have  met  with, 
it  was  so  far  accepted,  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  from  Tcgea. 

But  the  Arcadians  were  determined  not  to  allow  £omlurt  of 
so  great  an  outrage  to  pass  without  a remonstrance 
on  their  part ; and  they  sent  ministers  to  Thebes  to  n.UDioa  uf 
insist  that  the  Theban  should  suffer  death  as  the  Arcadia, 
punishment  of  his  crime.  Epameinondas  held  the  AcIuur, 
office  of  commander-in-chief ; and  to  him  the  Arcadian 
ministers  were  referred.  When  they  returned  to 
Arcadia  they  reported,  with  what  degree  of  truth  dir  man. 
seems  not  fully  ascertained,  that  Epameinondas  had 
declared  that  “ the  Theban  minister,  at  Tcgea,  had 
done  much  better  when  he  seized  the  principal  Arca- 
dians than  when  he  released  them  ; for  the  Thebans 
having  engaged  in  the  war  only  to  sene  Arcadia,  any 
negotiation  for  peace,  without  communication  with 
Thebes,  was  treason  against  the  confederacy  ; that 
they  might  therefore  he  assured,  that  the  Thebans 
would  march  into  Arcadia,  and  with  their  numerous 
friends  there,  who  were  faithful  to  the  common  cause, 
would  prosecute  the  war.”  The  report  of  this  an- 
swer threw  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  into  agitation  ; 

Arcadia,  Achnia,  and  Elis  joined  in  exclamation  against 
the  presumption  of  Thebes  to  dictate  war  to  them, 
against  their  inclihntion,  within  their  own  peninsula ; 
and  these  states  united  in  sending  messengers  first  to 
Athens  and  then  to  Sparta,  to  request  their  assistance. 

From  both  they  received  the  firmest  assurances  of 
support ; but  we  cannot  help  remarking  how  forcibly 
the  fallen  state  of  the  Lacediemonians  is  evinced  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which  they  gav^  their  con- 
currence. It  was  argued  that  the  combined  forces 
should  be  commanded  by  the  general  under  the  direc- 
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Biography,  tion  of  the  government  of  that  country,  in  whose 
territories  the  enemy  should  happen  to  be  stationed  ; 
From  — a measure  pregnant  with  inconvenience,  and  which 
A*  the  Lacedaemonians,  before  the  age  of  Epameinondas, 
would  have  rejected  with  indignation,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  itself  less  objectionable. 

•*  c‘  Epameinondas  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  employ- 
ing  himself  in  making  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  that  threat,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Arcadian 
3641  m*n*st*ra  : and  be  had  been  successful  in  collecting 
an  army  sufficient,  both  in  number  and  in  power,  to 
accomplish  his  object  and  to  satisfy  his  utmost  ambi- 
tion.  All  the  Eubman  towns,  with  those  of  Thessaly, 
Fourth  in-  ftnt*  k°cr*s  werc  united  in  his  interest,  and  sent  large 
vAMon  of  bodies  of  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  in  the  promotion  of 
Prioponne-  the  war.  With  this  army  he  hastened  to  cross  the 
■u>  by  Epa- Jsthmus,  in  order  to  prevent,  us  much  as  possible, 
mcinondas.  opposition  that  might  impede  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ultimate  and  most  important  object.  At 
Nemea  he  halted  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Athenians  into  Peloponnesus  ; but,  learn- 
ing that  the  Athenian  government  had  anticipated  his 
intentions  by  transporting  their  forces  by  sea  to  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Tegea, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  Pcloponnesiun  allies. 
These  consisted  of  forces  from  Argos,  the  constant 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  Lnccdtcmon  ; from  Mcsscnia, 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
Theban  cause;  and  from  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  Alea, 
and  Palantium  ; three  cities  of  Arcadia  that  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  confederacy  of  their  country,  and 
for  whose  behalf, and  at  whose  instigation  Epameinon- 
das  had  undertaken  the  present  cxftcditkm.  His  whole 
force  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry.  The  army  of 
the  Lncedicmoniun  confederacy,  in  number  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  enemy,  assembled  at  Mantinea. 
They  were  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of 
Lacedaemon,  a body  of  mercenaries  sent  from  that 
city,  and  a small  proportion  of  Laccdsmonian  in- 
fantry, Agesilaue  having  detained  the  greater  port  of 
them,  to  guard  against  any  attempt  upon  Lacedae- 
mon | and  to  these  were  added  the  troops  of  Athens, 
Achaiu  and  Elis,  and  those  of  the  most  considerable 
part  of  Arcadia . 

Epameinondus,  remained  for  a considerable  time 
inactive  within  the  walls  of  Tegea  that  he  might  the 
better  preserve  his  own  army  from  attack,  and  observe 
with  the  more  facility  the  operations,  and  judge  of 
the  intentions  of  his  enemies ; that  he  might  aiford 
the  longer  time  for  the  accession  of  those  hostile  or 
neutral  states,  whom  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the 
force  of  his  army  might  induce  to  join  the  Theban 
cause  ; and  that  he  might  watch  the  opportunity  of 
some  change  in  the  measures  of  his  enemies,  who 
possessed,  in  their  position  at  Mantinea,  so  much  the 
advantage  of  ground,  as  not  only  to  forbid  the  hazard 
of  attack,  and  to  remove  the  hopes  of  success,  even 
from  his  superiority  of  numbers,  but  to  prevent  also 
the  usual  work  of  ravage.  The  opportunity  for  which 
he  so  anxiously  longed  soon  presented  itself.  The 
army  of  the  enemy  it  is  true,  continued  to  preserve 
that  advantage  of  position  which  they  had  so  ably 
chosen  : but  the  allies  became  impatient  of  rest ; the 
quietness  of  so  large  an  army,  even  in  the  command 
of  a general  of  such  ability  and  such  experience  as 
Epameinondas,  gave  the  suspicion  of  a depth  of  plan 
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which  they  could  not  penetrate,  and  forced  them  to  Epamei- 
dwell  with  awe  and  fear  upon  the  destructive  cxpln-  uoarf**. 
sion  which  must  soon  ensue  ; and  they  felt  so  dis- 
satisfied  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  should  re-  Fru,u 
main  at  home,  when  there  was  little  chance  of  dan- 
ger,  and  should  expose  them  with  such  inferior  num-  ‘ * 

ners  to  so  superior  a force;  and  they  became  so  loud 
in  their  remonstrances,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
v eminent  found  it  at  last  requisite  to  yield  ; and  they  **'  *’ 
despatched  almost  the  whole  of  their  remaining  troops  A M 
to  Mantinea,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilnus.  'HJ41 

As  soon  as  this  event  became  known  to  Epamei-  * 

nondas,  and  he  was  assured  that  Agcsilaus  had  reached 
Pallenc,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops  immediately 
to  march  towards  Sparta.  So  little  expectation  had  seeomd  in- 
his  enemies  of  this  measure,  that  the  Theban  general  rasion  of 
found  the  best  and  most  direct  road  from  Tegea  to  f-scoou 
Sparta  completely  undefended  ; and  the  Lacedemo- 
nian capital  must  have  fallen  without  opposition, 
if  Agcsilaus  had  not  received,  from  a Cretan,  acciden- 
tal intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Theban 
troops.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  however, 
the  return  of  the  l^ucecUemonian  troops  bad  been  so 
rapid,  that  when  Epameinondas  arrived  in  front  of 
Sparta,  he  discovered  that  Agesilaus  had  anticipated 
his  intentions,  and  had  made  suable  a disposition  for 
defence,  that  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
by  a direct  attack.  He  accordingly  sent  a detach- 
ment by  a circuitous  route,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  a height  which  commanded  the  town. 

But  for  some  cause,  so  extremely  inexplicable  that 
Xenophon  has  referred  it  to  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  when  Archcdamus  advanced  to  attack  the 
height,  with  less  than  a hundred  men,  the  Thebans, 
without  waiting  for  the  assault,  fled  hastily,  and  some 
of  their  principal  men  were  slain  : and,  although  the 
Lacedaemonians,  iu  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit  suf- 
fered some  loss,  yet  Archcdamus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  ground,  carried  off  his  dead,  and 
received  from  the  Thebans  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
victor)*,  by  a solicitation,  oil  their  part,  for  the  bodies 
of  their  slain.  This  discomfiture  convinced  Epamei- 
nondas of  the  hopelessness  of  gaining  any  rapid  suc- 
cess against  his  enemies ; and  his  want  of  supplies  in 
a mountainous  district,  depriving  him  of  all  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  remain  long  enough  to  effect  his 
purpose,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
I/aconia.  But  the  fertility  of  his  genius  suggested  to 
him,  on  the  abandonment  of  this  project,  the  adop- 
tion of  a measure  which  promised  ample  success.  As 
long  as  he  remained  at  Tegea,  the  terror  of  his  arms 
had  kept  the  Mantineans  within  their  walls,  and 
prevented  them  from  reaping  their  crops,  which  were 
then  ripe  ; and  conceiving  that  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  he  determined  to  proceed  by 
busty  marches  to  Mantinea,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  possess  himself,  not 
only  of  the  produce,  but  also  of  the  slaves  and  cattle 
of  the  Mantineans. 

By  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  march,  Epamei-  Return  of 
nondas  arrived  within  the  Mantinean  territories  be-  Ep*0**- 
forc  the  enemy  had  the  slightest  intelligence  of  his 
movements,  and  he  found  them  exactly  in  that  situa- 
tion which  he  had  pre- conceived.  The  harvest  was 
ready  for  carrying,  and  the  whole  of  the  slaves,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  were  in  the  fields,  busily 
employed  in  collecting  the  crops,  and  unsuspicious  of 
4 l 
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the  slightest  danger.  But  the  present  advene  for- 
tune of  Epamcinondas  had  not  yet  forsaken  him. 
The  Mantincans  had  descried  the  approach  of  his 
cavalry  in  time  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a hotly  of 
Athenian  horse  that  had  just  reached  Montinen  after 
a forced  march  of  two  days  ; they  represented  so 
strongly  to  their  allies  the  urgency  of  their  situation, 
that  they  consented  immediately  to  remount,  and  to 
risk  an  engagement  with  the  renowned,  and  more 
numerous,  cavalry  of  Thebes  and  Thessaly  ; and,  al- 
though the  skirmish  was  for  some  time  obstinately 
maintained  by  both  sides,  yet  the  victory,  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians  was,  at  lust,  so  complete,  that  they 
not  only  received  u solicitation  from  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  for  a truce  to  enable  them  to  bury  their  dead, 
bat  they  frustrated  so  entirely  the  plans  of  Epamei- 
nondas,  that  the  Mantincans  were  able,  with  safety, 
to  secure  their  property. 

The  affairs  of  the  Thebans  had  now  arrived  at  such 
a crisis,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Epaineinnndus  to 
attempt  something  imjmrtant ; and,  as  well  the  situa- 
tion of  his  army,  as  the  limited  term  of  his  expedi- 
tion, the  situation  of  his  allies,  no  less  than  his  own 
honour,  and  even  his  safety  on  his  return  to  Thebes, 
demanded  that  he  should  risk  an  engagement.  The 
army  under  his  command  had  already  suffered  from 
want ; and,  as  in  an  enemy's  country  he  had  no  means 
of  supplying  them  with  provisions,  so  the  revenues  of 
those  states,  who  had  assisted  them  with  their  forces, 
was  inadequate  to  maintain  those  forces  at  a dis- 
tance from  home.  The  period  was  fast  approaching 
when  he  must  resign  his  command,  and  terminate 
his  expedition.  Epameinnndos,  therefore,  declared, 
in  public,  his  resolution  to  encounter  the  enemy;  and 
the  joy  of  his  army  was  strongly  evinced  by  the  ala- 
crity with  which  they  prepared  for  battle  ; while  the 
renown  of  the  Theban  name  was  shown  by  the  flat- 
tering application  of  some  Arcadians  to  be  admitted 
inti*  the  corps  of  Theban  clubmen,  a body,  probably, 
less  renowned  from  their  use  of  the  weapon,  from 
which  they  took  their  denomination,  than  from  the 
valour  which  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  Her- 
cules inspired.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
E panic  i no  ml  as  arrayed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
marched  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Mienalus,  and  fixing 
uj»on  a strong  position,  made  preparations  as  if  he 
intended  to  encamp.  By  this  feint  he  completely  de- 
ceived his  enemies  ; who,  conceiving  that  he  had 
alKindnned  all  intention  of  fighting,  almost  entirely 
dissolved  that  order  of  battle  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously arrayed  their  troops. 

As  soon  us  Epuuicinondus  perceived  that  his  ene- 
mies hail  been  completely  misled  by  his  feint,  he  gave 
immediate  orders  for  his  troops  to  resume  their 
arms,  and  to  prepare  for  battle.  He  arrayed  them 
nearly  in  that  order  in  which  he  had  placed  them  on 
the  fortunate  day  of  the  battle  of  I^uctra  ; and  as  he 
had  now  Ipss  chance  of  being  encompassed  from  the 
superior  number  of  his  army,  he  was  enabled,  with 
more  safety,  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  phalanx. 
As  it  was  his  intention  to  direct  his  principal  attack 
against  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  he  posted  the 
Theban  column  in  front  of  his  left  wing ; and  arrayed 
his  cavalry  in  squadrons  on  the  flanks  of  his  infantry. 
By  increasing,  os  much  as  possible,  the  strength  of 


the  cavalry  of  his  left,  which  he  intended  to  com- 
mence the  charge,  he  so  much  weakened  those  of  his 
right,  that  he  ordered  them  to  retire  to  advantageous 
ground,  and  not  to  relinquish  their  position,  unless 
an  opportunity  of  evident  success  should  present  it- 
self. Although  the  enemy  had  discomposed  their 
order  of  battle,  they  hail  made  no  arrangements  in 
case  of  neee-dty  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  they 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  when  they 
observed  the  approach  of  Kpatneinomlns.  But  they 
had  time,  before  the  Theban  general  could  com- 
mence the  attack,  to  recover  their  order  ; and  the 
Arcadians,  according  to  the  previous  term*  of  the 
treaty,  occupied  the  right  as  the  most  honourable 
post;  the  Lacedemonians  held  the  next  position,  and 
the  cavalry  were  pluceil  in  squadrons  on  the  flank. 
The  action  was  commenced  with  the  cavalry  on  both 
sides.  But  the  Laccdirmoniuns,  being  totally  defi- 
cient in  those  light  troops  which  were  accustomed  to 
act  with  horse,  und  in  which  the  Thebans  abounded ; 
and  being  also  much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  quiekly 
repulsed.  An  engagement  then  ensued  between  the 
Theban  and  the  I^oeediemonian  and  A midi  an  in- 
fantry, which  was  continued  for  some  time  with  such 
determined  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  that  the  issue 
was  for  long  doubted.  But  the  firm  perseverance  of 
the  Thebans,  at  length,  gave  them  the  superiority ; 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  wen*  completely  broken;  the 
best  part  of  their  line  took  to  flight,  and,  an  had  been 
the  case  at  Leuctru,  dismay  immediately  seized  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  and  they  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  But,  at  this  moment,  when  vietory  was  com- 
plete, Epamcinondan  received  a wound  in  his  breast 
and  was  carried  from  the  field.  The  army  of  the 
Theban  confederacy,  deprived  of  their  general,  of  the 
man  who  alone  could  command  authority  over  u body 
composed  of  troops  of  so  many  different  states,  was 
seized  with  consternation,  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. They  remained,  indeed,  hi  possession  of  the 
victory  which  they  had  gained  ; blit  so  great  was  the 
}KUiic  with  which  they  were  seized,  that  they  conti- 
nued almost  motionless,  and  were  rendered  totally 
incapable  of  pursuing  the  advantage.  The  death  of 
Epomeinnndas  is  marked  with  a magnanimity,  which 
was  well  worthy  of  the  former  valour  and  glory  of 
his  life.  As  soon  as  he  sufficiently  recovered,  he  asked 
of  his  attendants  if  his  shield  was  safe.  When  he 
learned  from  them  that  it  was,  he  next  inquired  if  the 
Thebans  had  gained  the  victory.  And  being  also 
satisfied  in  this  respect,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  spear,  with  which  he  had  been  transfixed,  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  died  expressing  the  utmost  joy  at 
the  event  of  the  buttle. 

The  consequences  of  this  engagement  have  been 
thus  briefly,  but  concisely  detailed  by  Xenophon. 
Universal  expectation,  he  observes,  was  strangely 
deceived  by  this  event  of  so  great  u battle.  Almost 
nil  Greece  being  met  in  arms,  there  was  nobody  who 
did  not  suppose  that  the  victors  would,  in  future 
command,  and  the  defeated  must  obey.  But  God 
decided  otherwise.  Each  party  gained  the  victory, 
and  neither  gained  any  advantage , territory,  town, 
or  dominion,  was  acquired  by  none  but  indecision, 
and  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever  before 
that  battle,  pervaded  Greece. 
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Iliogrmphy  This  distinguished  prince,  who  was  destined  to  act 
so  prominent  u part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Maeedon  about  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinca.  On  this  account,  his  life  will 
supply  a convenient  link  for  connecting  together  the 
history  of  the  several  states,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Epameinondas  and  the  decline  of  Theban  power,  strove 
for  that  ascendancy  over  the  neighbouring  republics, 
which  the  illustrious  commander  just  named  had 
placed,  for  a short  time,  in  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men. Before,  however,  we  revert  to  the  state  of 
things  which  arose  from  the  altered  relations  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  and  which  ultimately  opened  a 
path  for  the  ambition  of  Philip  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dominion,  we  shall  proceed 
to  abridge  a few  of  the  particulars  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  contemporary  writers,  concerning 
the  education  anil  early  character  of  the  remarkable 
person  whose  exploits  we  are  to  record. 

Philip,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  the 
third  and  youngest  win  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. The  eldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Alex- 
ander, fell,  in  early  life,  a victim  to  the  ambitious  views 
or  vindictive  spirit  of  a powerful  relative,  who  uppeurs 
to  have  aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  Pcrdiecas,  the 
second  in  order,  succeeded  to  a weak  and  divided  go- 
vernment, and  would,  in  all  probability*  have  sunk 
under  the  combined  weight  of  foreign  and  domestic 
hostility,  had  not  Pelopidas,  that  just  and  prudent 
general,  interposed  his  prevailing  authority,  and  se- 
cured, under  the  sanction  of  the  Theban  name,  the 
hereditary  throne  which  belonged  to  the  son  of  Ainyn- 
tas.  Relieved  from  the  menaces  of  his  opponents, 
Perdiccas  declared  himself  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Thebes  ; anil  as  a security  for  the  performance  of 
every  thing  required  on  his  part,  he  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Pelopidas,  as  hostages  for  his  good  faith, 
the  person  of  his  brother  Philip,  together  with  thirty 
youths  of  the  first  distinction  in  Maeedon. 

The  confidence  thus  plared  in  the  noble  Theban  was 
not  abused.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  biographers  of 
Philip  agree,  that  to  this  incident  in  his  history  may 
be  attributed  no  small  share  of  his  future  eminence, 
and  particularly  of  that  extensive  influence  which  he 
afterwards  exerted  over  the  sentiments  and  politics  of 
the  leading  Greeks.  The  young  prince  was  esta- 
blished in  the  family  of  Polymnus,  the  father  of  Epa- 
meinondas  ; and  the  same  tutors  who  had  formed  the 
mind  of  this  renowned  soldier,  were  procured  ami  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  studies  of  the  interesting  stran- 
ger. The  literature,  the  manners,  and  the  virtues  of 
Greece  were  thus  rendered  familiar  to  the  susceptible 
genius  of  Philip  ; and  what  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all,  he  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  example  of  Epameinondas  himself.  Spirited  and 
exalted  sentiments,  and  an  invincible  love  of  glory, 
marked,  at  an  early  period,  the  character  of  the  Ma- 
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cedonian  prince  ; and  this  bias  of  his  nature  was  en-  Philip  of 
couraged  and  confirmed  by  his  habitual  intercourse  Macedoo. 
with  the  son  of  the  high-minded  Polymnus.  From 
the  great  Theban,  too,  lie  learned  activity  and  vigour  *rwu 
in  all  military  operations  ; address  and  activity  in  im- 
proving all  opportunities,  and  in  turning  to  advantage 
every  incident  which  presented  itself  amid  the  various 
fortunes  of  war.  It  has,  indeed,  been  observed  by 
Plutarch  and  others,  that  it  was  only  in  regard  to  such 
qualities  as  constitute  a successful  general,  that  Philip 
lent  a ready  ear  to  the  instructions  of  bis  preceptors, 
and  shewed  an  ardent  imitation  of  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  friend.  In  justice,  and  clemency,  and  true 
magnanimity,  says  the  biographer  now  mentioned, 

Philip  was  not  to  lie  compared  to  Kpameimnidas. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  or 
from  what  change  in  affairs  the  royal  hostage  ceased 
to  have  his  constant  residence  at  Thebes.  It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  permitted  to  travel  into 
other  parts  of  Greece,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
able  masters,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
manners,  view  s,  dispositions,  and  interests  of  the  se- 
veral individuals  or  states  which,  at  that  period,  en- 
gaged most  of  the  public  attention.  The  arts,  the 
learning,  and  elegance  of  Athens,  he  seems  to  have 
particularly  studied  and  admired.  With  the  learned 
men  of  that  city,  he  formed  connection*  which  conti- 
nued the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  He  revered  the 
lofty  genius  of  Plato,  and  was  well  received  by  that 
philosopher  in  return.  He  paid  due  respect  to  the 
rising  name  of  Theophrastus,  whilst  he  enrolled  the 
elegant  Isocrates  in  the  list  of  his  dearest  friends. 

Nor  was  the  intercourse  which  he  maintained  with 
Athens  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
talents  or  the  improvement  of  his  taste.  The  political 
state,  also,  of  thut  important  capital,  the  passions,  the 
views,  and  even  the  corruptions  of  its  inhabitants, 
were  objects  which  gained  his  attention  and  extended 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  man  ever  knew 
better  than  Philip  all  the  w eakness  and  all  the  strength 
of  the  Athenian  character : and  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  esteem  their  good  qualities,  to  despise  their 
faults,  and  to  derive  advantage  from  their  prejudices, 
violence,  and  fickleness. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  procured  for  himself 
the  honour  of  initiation  into  the  grand  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  at  one  of  the  celebrations  of  which  he  first  met 
w ith  Olympias,  the  second  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus, and  at  that  time  highly  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  her  person.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  Kpatneinondos  in  some  of  those  expedi- 
tions which  raised  to  such  a height  the  military  repu- 
tation of  that  great  Theban,  and  to  have  studied  under 
him  the  practical  details  of  the  art  of  war,  which  can 
be  learned  nowhere  but  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  time,  however,  was  fust  approaching  when  the 
exigencies  of  his  paternal  kingdom  demanded  ins 
4 i 2 
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Biuifraphy.  presence,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his 
natural  talents  us  well  as  of  his  acquired  skill,  in  the 
From  arduous  duties  of  a commander  and  statesman.  The 
A-  *•  conflict  with  the  Thessalians,  in  which  Pclopidos  lost 
3621.  *nis  life;  and  the  still  more  momentous  struggle  at 
— Mantinen,  where  Epameinondas  died  the  death  of  a 
**•  e.  brave  soldier,  had  deprived  Macedon  of  her  best 
383.  friends  and  most  efficient  allies,  and  left  her  almost 
to  single  handed  to  maintain  an  unequal  warfare  with 
Am  **•  Athens,  as  well  as  with  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  on 
3668.  her  own  borders.  Bardyllis,  the  veteran  king  of  the 
Illyrians,  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  now 
C-  mentioned,  and  having  no  longer  before  his  eyes  the 
336.  fear  of  Thebes,  or  the  terror  of  her  victorious  generals, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  renewing  upon  Macedon  a 
claim  for  tribute,  said  to  have  been  paid  by  former 
sovereigns,  and  particularly  by  Amyntas,  the  lather  of 
Perdieeas.  A refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
led  to  a trial  of  strength  in  the  field.  The  valour  of 
each  army  was  equal ; but  the  Illyrians  were  better 
disciplined  and  better  commanded,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  a complete  triumph.  Perdieeas,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  bravery  stand  in  the  place  of 
military  skill,  fell  covered  with  wounds ; whilst  the 
poor  remains  of  his  army,  of  whom  more  than  four 
thousand  were  cut  to  pieces,  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. 

Ascrndstbe  The  throne  of  Macedon  being  thus  rendered  vacant, 
throw?  of  Philip  was  called  upon  to  succeed  his  brother  at  the 
Macedon.  helm  of  affairs,  cither  in  his  own  right  or  in  that  of  an 
infant  nephew,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  We  are 
assured  by  Diodorus  that  Philip  was  still  detained  at 
Thebes  in  quality  of  a hostage,  when  the  news  of  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  death  of  their 
king  reached  his  ears.  But  it  is  more  probublc  that, 
as  Athcnams  has  recorded,  he  was  already  in  one  of 
the  frontier  provinces  exercising  a separate  authority, 
or  even  possessing  a portion  of  royal  power,  as  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  the  younger  branches  of  his 
family,  when  the  serious  reverses  sustained  by  his 
countrymen  opened  a path  to  the  painful  pre-eminence 
of  ruling  n divided  people,  and  of  commanding  a van- 
quished army. 

Circumstanced  as  Macedon  was,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, a prince  whose  only  virtue  was  courage,  must 
necessarily  have  completed  its  ruin  ; and  one  who 
possessed  less  of  this  virtue  than  Philip,  would  not 
have  attempted  to  re-establish  it.  The  greater  part 
of  its  forces  hail  either  perished  in  the  field,  or  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy  ; and  the  Illyrians  had 
scarcely  gratified  their  rage  for  plunder,  when  the 
Pa^onians,  a barbarous  and  warlike  people,  who  in- 
habited the  mountains  of  Mneedoniu,  descended  into 
the  plains,  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  which 
the  others  had  begun.  Ancient  pretensions  also  to 
the  sovereignty  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  were  once 
more  renewed,  on  the  part  of  two  powerful  competi- 
tors. Pausanias,  whom  Iphicrates  had  set  aside, 
openly  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  was  now 
ready  to  invade  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a large 
army  of  Thracians,  who  were  induced  to  support  his 
title.  Argieus  too,  the  ancient  rival  of  king  Amyntas, 
had  a strong  party  in  some  of  the  principal  towns ; 
whilst  the  people  of  Athens,  resenting  the  conduct  of 
the  late  king  Perdiccas,  in  joining  the  Theban  con- 
federacy, ana  opposing  the  Athenian  claim  on  Amphi- 


polis,  sent  Mnntius  to  second  his  attempt,  with  a 
strong  fleet  and  three  thousand  soldiers. 

Philip  was  not  dismayed  at  these  formidable  pre-  ' 
parations  to  dispute  his  succession.  Deriving  from 
nature  great  strength  of  mind,  and  having  rendered 
himself  a complete  muster  of  human  motives,  his 
first  cares  were  exerted  to  revive  the  courage  of 
the  Macedonian  people,  and  to  restore  discipline  to 
their  broken  and  dispirited  urtuy.  On  this  occasion, 
os  through  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  ; and  cither  invented  or  brought  to  their 
recollection  the  remarkable  response  of  the  oracl**, 
which  portended  that  Macedon  should  rise  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  greatness,  under  a son  of  Amyntas, 
of  whose  family  Philip  was  now  the  sole  survivor. 
Having  thus  identified  his  own  person  with  that  of 
the  prophetic  hero,  this  enterprising  prince  had  no 
difficulty  in  rousing  his  subjects  to  new  efforts.  Re- 
minding them  of  their  ancient  prowess,  he  set  before 
them  the  brilliant  rewards  of  military  toils  * and  by 
the  exertion  of  nn  irresistible  eloquence,  he  kindled 
in  their  hearts  at  once  the  lot'e  of  glory,  the  desire  of 
revenge,  and  the  unimating  glow  of  umbition.  The 
warlike  genius  of  his  character  displayed  itself  in  a 
variety  of  improvements,  applied  not  only  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  army,  but  more  particularly  to  the  art 
of  employing  their  energies  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  : and  in  a short  time  the  forces  of  Macedon, 
so  lately  vanquished  and  despised  by  a barbarian 
general,  struck  terror  into  the  best  disciplined  ranks, 
and  snatched  victory  from  the  most  experienced  troops 
of  Greece.  The  phalanx  was  long  a memorial  of  the 
fine  talents  of  Philip,  and  the  means  of  his  greatest 
triumphs.  The  weight  and  valour  of  its  flies  bore 
down  nil  opposition  among  the  armies  of  the  cast ; 
and  even  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome  gave  way 
before  the  impenetrable  thicket  of  spears,  und  the 
huge  mass  of  physical  strength  with  which  its  onset 
was  accompanied. 

'Hie  Illyrians  having  retired,  or  being  driven  from 
a territory  which  they  had  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
Paionians  shewing  no  disposition  to  carry  on  a war 
merely  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  against  so  active  a 
leader  as  Philip:  there  remained  in  the  mean  time 
only  the  Athenians,  with  their  ally  Argvus,  to  exer- 
cise the  vigilance  and  employ  the  arms  of  the  Mace- 
donian commander  : but  the  power  and  opportunities 
of  these  antagonists  were  extremely  formidable.  The 
Athenian  fleet  under  Mnntius  anchored  before  Mc- 
thone,  a city  placed  on  the  Thcrmaic  Gulph,  and  at 
that  time  in  subjection  to  the  government  of  Attica. 
Here  Argpeus  joined  with  such  forces  as  he  had  been 
able  to  raise,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  lay  siege  to 
Edessa,  or  Egne,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  pro- 
vince of  Pieria,  hoping  thnt  the  fall  of  so  important 
a place  would  immediately  produce  the  submission  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  Philip,  how- 
ever, had  already  given  confidence  to  his  partisans, 
and  prepared  them  for  a vigorous  resistance  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, when  Argaus  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
the  devoted  town,  he  saw  so  little  prospect  of  success, 
that  it  became  his  immediate  care  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge  ; and 
with  this  view  he  adopted  the  instant  resolution  of 
effecting  a retreat  to  Methontf.  But  this  contingency 
had  been  foreseen  by  Philip,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
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Biography,  march,  and  after  a smart  engagement,  in  which  Ar- 
gsus  fell,  succeeded  in  making  prisoners  nearly  the 
from  whole  of  the  nnny.  Such  of  these  as  were  Mace- 
donians, the  prince,  without  hesitation,  incorporated 
with  his  own  ranks  ; whilst,  in  the  spirit  of  a liberal 
generosity,  he  sent  the  Athenians  home,  loaded  with 
kindness,  and  full  of  respect  for  their  youthful  con- 
queror, to  luy  the  foundation  of  that  popularity  on 
which  he  afterwards  built  his  fame  and  influence  as 
the  ruler  of  Greece. 

To  deliver  his  western  frontier  from  the  constantly 
menacing  attitude  of  the  Illyrians,  Philip  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  movements  of  that  active  enemy  by 
making  an  inroad  upon  them.  The  veteran  Bardvllis, 
though  now  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Macedonians  ; and  in 
a battle  which  ensued,  he  acted  with  a spirit  and  ac- 
tivity worthy  of  his  former  fame,  till  he  fell  fighting, 
surrounded  by  seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers. 
A victory  so  signal  waa  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  Illyria  became  a Macedonian 
province ; and  instcud  of  being  as  formerly,  a per- 
petual source  of  annoyance,  it  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  repose  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Philip. 

Having  thus  subdued  his  turbulent  neighbours,  and 
extended  his  sway  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done,  the  active  mind  of  the'  youthful  king  wa9 
now  fixed  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  states,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  adegreeof  power  which  might 
make  itself  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece.  Such 
projects  soon  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
leading  republics  of  the  south,  and,  in  particular, 
roused  against  him  all  the  suspicions  and  military 
Strength  of  Athens. 

To  understand,  however,  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  youthful  prince  first  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in 
opposition  to  the  Athenians,  we  must  rev'ert  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  condition  wherein  the  leading  states  of 
Greece  found  themselves  placed,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

During  the  arduous  struggle  between  Thebes  and 
Lacedaemon,  the  influence  of  Athens  was  gradually  on 
the  increase ; and  after  the  fall  of  Kpameinondos,  the 
supremacy  departed  from  his  country  ; whilst  its  rival, 
Sparta,  was  too  much  reduced  to  have  the  power  of 
securing  the  prize  for  which  it  had  spent  its  best 
blood  oml  treasure.  Rut  the  Athenian  people  were 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  subduing  force  of  a more 
dangerous  enemy  than  even  the  sword  of  Theban  or 
Lacedaemonian  : they  were  fast  becoming  the  victims 
of  effeminacy  and  ostentation ; and  in  proportion  as 
they  had  less  to  fear  abroad,  they  allowed  themselves 
to  become  more  licentious,  giddy,  and  extravagant  at 
home.  Devoted  to  public  amusements,  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  theatre,  and  lavished  on 
such  places  of  public  resort,  together  with  the  baths, 
the  shows,  and  the  festivals,  the  greater  portion  of 
that  wealth  which  should  have  been  employed  in 
strengthening  their  interests,  and  creating  means  of 
defence.  The  toils  and  privations  of  actual  war  could 
no  longer  be  endured  by  the  soft  citizen,  the  lover 
and  patron  of  the  arts  ; and  mercenaries  accordingly 
were  sought  on  all  hands  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
phalanx,  and  even  to  occupy  those  posts  of  honour  in 
the  field,  once  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  brave  con- 
temporaries of  Cimon  and  Miltiadcs.  The  stern  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  and  his  moving  appeals  to 
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their  fears  and  to  their  pride  alternately,  produced  but 
weak  resolutions  or  transitory  efforts,  when  the  lux- 
urious Athenian,  thinking  the  alarm  false,  or  the 
danger  gone  by,  returned  to  his  music,  his  poetry,  or 
theatrical  entertainment,  leaving  the  orator  to  exagge- 
rate, and  the  multitude  to  applaud. 

Sparta,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  been  great- 
ly weakened  by  the  successes  of  Thebes,  and  still  more 
by  the  wise  policy  of  her  great  leader  Epamcinondas. 
He  withdrew  from  Laccdaunon  the  more  powerful  of 
her  dependents,  by  encouraging  Argos  to  turn  her 
arms  against  her ; by  exciting  the  ArcadianB  to  esta- 
blish tlieir  independence,  and  by  enabling  the  Messe- 
nians  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  expelled  by  the  unfeeling  dictates 
of  Sparta.  In  this  way  was  she  surrounded  by  many 
secret  or  declared  enemies,  who  had  felt  her  oppres- 
sion, and  who  therefore  w'ere  resolved  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  her  power ; whilst  she,  regarding  them 
as  revolted  subjects,  shewed  the  utmost  desire  to  re- 
duce them  to  their  former  obedience.  Hence  arose  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  dissension  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peloponnesus  ; which  it  was  Philip's  interest 
to  keep  alive,  and  from  which  he  afterwards  drew  no 
inconsiderable  advantage. 

The  Thebans  again,  whose  mental  qualities  were 
not  of  the  highest  order,  possessed  little  held  upon 
the  reverence  or  submission  of  Greece.  Obstinate 
and  brave,  they  were  equal  to  every  thing  under  the 
guidance  of  Epamcinondas,  whose  talents  had  ren- 
dered them  sovereigns  of  Ikeotia,  and  arbiters  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  But  the  battle  of  Mantinea  had 
closed  this  reign  of  glory,  two  summers  before  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  ; and  all  that  now  remained  to 
them  of  their  proud  character  was  only  its  fierceness 
and  ambition.  From  them,  therefore,  the  Macedo- 
nians had  nothing  to  fear  : and  it  is  farther  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  only  general  they  had,  after  Epa- 
meinondas,  was  Pammencs,  the  early  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  aspiring  monarch  whose  life  is  now 
before  us. 

The  Phoclans  and  Thessalians  were  by  no  means 
formidable,  either  for  genius  or  power.  The  former, 
indeed,  were  brave,  determined,  and  persevering ; 
and  in  this  protracted  war  with  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  they  displayed  a degree  of  military  skill  and 
fortitude  which  shed  no  small  lustre  over  their  fall. 
At  the  period,  however,  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, Phocis  presented  no  serious  obstacle  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  Philip.  The  people  of  Thes- 
saly too,  noted  for  fickleness  and  the  love  of  change, 
pursued  a line  of  policy  so  completely  subversive  of 
their  independence,  as  soon  to  throw  into  the  scale 
in  favour  of  Macedon  the  full  weight  of  the  power 
which  a clearer  view  of  their  own  interest  would  have 
led  them  to  employ  against  her.  In  recompense  for 
the  assistance  which  he  lent  them  to  expel  the  tyrants 
Tisiphonus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,  they  gave  to 
Philip  the  liberty  of  using,  and  even  of  commanding 
their  ports  and  shipping.  Their  cavalry  too,  the  best 
and  most  celebrated  in  Greece,  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company him  in  all  his  campaigns  ; and  thus,  by 
means  of  a gentle  and  affable  address,  and  by  affect- 
ing the  greatest  moderation  amidst  the  most  splendid 
success,  he  secured  to  himself  all  the  advantages  of 
conquest,  while  he  avoided  the  opprobrium  attached 
to  a selfish  policy  and  ambitious  views. 
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Biography.  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  several  members  of 
the  Grecian  body,  it  is  manifest  that  Athens  was, 
From  jn  uji  respects,  the  most  formidable,  anti  possessed  of 
the  most  extensive  influence.  The  prudence  of  Philip's 
iulruinistr.it ion,  therefore,  naturally  dictated  to  him 
the  expediency  of  cultivating  peace  in  the  meantime, 
at  least,  with  this  ambitious  though  degenerate  state. 
To  secure  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  accordingly, 
it  would  appear  that  he  offered  the  assistance  of  his 
arms  to  repress  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  and  to 
recover  for  his  new  allies  the  possession  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  a city  which  they  had  formerly  held,  and  the 
command  of  which  they  now  most  ardently  coveted. 
Amidst  much  doubt  as  to  the  terms  and  object  of 
this  alliance,  it  is  clear  that  a plan  was  concerted 
between  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian  governments 
for  the  reduction  of  Olvnthus  by  their  combined 
arms.  It  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  first  move- 
ments made  to  realize  their  purpose  were  attended 
with  success.  Potidwa  yielded  to  the  attack  of 
Philip;  and  Torone,  a place  of  importance,  submitted 
to  the  confederates  ; both  of  which  received  Athenian 
garrisons,  and  owned  the  Athenian  power.  Olvnthus 
thus  hemmed  in,  and  deprived  of  the  principle  means 
of  defence,  could  not  Ions  have  resisted  the  united 
force  of  two  such  powerful  enemies  ; and  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  full  at  this  epoch,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  causes  which  are  not  now  perfectly 
understood,  but  which  were  probably  connected  with 
on  increasing  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  confede- 
rated powers  themselves. 

For  the  next  event,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  remarks, 
the  hinge  on  w'hich  the  following  history  of  Athens 
and  Macedonia  turns,  the  historian  wholly  fails  us,  and 
the  orators  to  whom  we  owe  certain  knowledge  of 
the  important  fact,  have  avoided  all  detail,  and  all 
circumstances.  That  the  purpose  of  Athens  in  the 
Olynthian  war  was  conquest  there  can  he  no  reason- 
able doubt ; nor  have  her  orators  disguised  that  inten- 
tion on  her  part.  The  views  of  Philip,  however,  are 
less  obvious.  To  circumscribe  the  power  of  Olyn- 
thus,  long  a formidable  neighbour  to  Macedonia, 
or  even  to  root  out  that  power  altogether,  might 
seem  expedient  to  this  politic  commander  ; but  to 
establish  the  reign  of  Athens  over  the  whole  Mace- 
donian coast,  without  any  security  or  compensation  to 
his  own  countrymen,  is  a measure  which  indicates  no 
truce  of  the  wisdom  by  which  Philip  s proceedings 
were  on  all  occasions  distinguished.  The  event,  how- 
ever, above  alluded  to,  and  which  took  place  at  this 
period,  threw  a strong  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
one  party,  and  determined  finally  the  conduct  of  the 
others.  Of  Mcthonl  and  Pydna,  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  his  dominions,  the  Athenians  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  former,  though  adjoining  to  both  his  capi- 
tals, Pella  and  Edcssa  ; the  other  being  the  only 
maritime  town  which  had  been  retained  in  subjection 
to  Muccdon,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
Upon  this  important  place  also,  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  Athens  now  darted  its  views  ; and  sending 
her  fleet  thither,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  revolt, 
promising  them  the  support  mid  protection  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

A more  ftugrant  breach  of  confidence  could  not 
well  be  committed.  It  was  in  vain  for  Philip  to  send 
ministers  to  Athens  to  complain  of  the  injury : no 
redress  was  obtained ; on  the  contrary,  Demosthenes, 


in  his  harangues  to  the  people,  congratulated  them  Philip  of 
on  this  accession  to  their  power,  as  well  ns  on  the  loss  Msredon. 
sustained,  by  one  w hom  he  was  pleased  to  pronounce 
their  enemy.  The  fact  is  thus  dearly  avowed,  though  From 
no  attempt  is  anywhere  made  to  justify  it,  or  even  to 
set  forth  the  motives  which  induced  the  Athenian  * 
admiral  to  violate,  by  so  unambiguous  a measure,  the 
alliance  then  subsisting  between  his  republic  and  ” ‘ 
Maced  on.  ^ 

Having  in  this  manner  forfeited  the  co-operation  A M 
of  Philip,  the  Athenians,  relaxed  in  their  efforts 

against  Olyntliux.  Confining  their  views  in  the  mean-  ' 

time  to  Amphipolis,  they  sent  their  general  Iphirratcs  n c 
against  it  with  a considerable  armament  ; but  as  this  ’ 

able  officer  was  superseded  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  arranging  terms  for  a capitulation,  the  Amphipo- 
litans  refused  to  close  the  negotiation,  and  stood 
again  to  their  arms.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the 
troops,  now  under  Timotheus,  were  directed  against 
some  inferior  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  but  poorly  rewarded  the  labours,  and 
ill  answered  the  expectations  which  attended  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  armies. 

It  w as  reserved  for  other  means  than  the  sword  and 
the  battering-ram  to  reduce  Amphipolis.  Charide- 
mus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  imd  passed  over  to 
the  Olynthians  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
seems  to  have  induced  the  leading  men  of  that  city 
to  espouse  the  cause  which  he  himself  had  ap|>carcd 
to  desert.  He  used  his  interest  so  successfully  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  that  they  consented  to  abjure  the 
Olynthian  dominion,  and  to  embrace  the  protection 
of  Athens ; but  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  argu- 
ment this  revolution  was  effected,  it  is  now  in  vain  to 
conjecture,  it  being  a point  of  honour  with  the 
Athenian  democrats  to  conceal  and  reward  every  act 
of  treachery  which  seemed  to  promote  their  own 
views. 

Before  we  proceed  to  unfold  the  operations  which  War  be- 
occurred  in  the  war  between  Macedon  and  Athens,  »w«rn 
we  shall  record  a few  of  the  more  interesting  events 
which  diversified  the  domestic  life  of  Philip.  Upon  nitM 
his  return  to  Muredon,  after  his  successful  campaign 
against  the  tyrants  of  Thessaly,  when  already  re- 
garded with  admiration  ns  a consummate  soldier  and 
statesman,  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Epirus,  was  conducted  with  all  due  honours  to  his 
court,  where  their  espousals  were  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  beauty  and  liveliness 
of  this  princess  had  struck  him  forcibly,  when  he  first 
met  her  at  Samothrace,  whilst  engaged  in  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres  ; but  the  fidelity  of  Philip,  as  a husband, 
lias  been  generally  called  in  question  ; and  his  irregu- 
larities oti  this  head  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
family  quarrels  which  rendered  himself  so  unhappy, 
and  excited  suspicions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Alex- 
ander’s birth.  In  due  time,  the  birth  of  an  heir  gra- 
tified the  hopes  of  Macedon;  and  the  news  of  the 
queen’s  delivery  reached  the  ears  of  the  delighted 
monarch  immediately  after  he  had  listened  to  the  ac- 
count of  a victory  gained  by  his  general  Parmenio, 
and  of  a prize  obtained  by  the  chariots  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

Philip  had  from  his  earliest  years  affected,  or  felt  a 
deep  respect  for  learning,  and  the  profounder  branches 
of  philosophy  ; and  among  the  great  men  to  whose 
precepts  he  had  listened,  and  from  whose  fame  he  had 
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Biography,  derived  lustre  to  his  court,  was  the  celebrated  Aris- 
' — toile.  The  letter  addressed  to  this  sage,  by  the 
From  Macedonian  sovereign  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  is  fami- 
A • M-  liar  to  every  reader  of  Grecian  history,  and  has  been 
»**>*••  universally  regarded  as  expressing  at  once  his  reve- 
— rence  for  the  great  Slagiritc,  and  his  sense  of  the 
n ■ c-  vast  importance  of  giving  u right  bias  to  the  mind  of  a 
•JH3.  youth  who  was  destined  to  preside  over  the  fortunes 
*°  of  a powerful  kingdom.  The  epistle  runs  as  follows  : 
a.  m.  „ ]£jng  phUip,  to  Aristotle.  Health  ! 

4‘  You  are  to  know  that  a son  hath  been  bom  to 
us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  be- 
*’ stowed  him  on  us,  as  for  bestowing  him  at  a time 
‘ **  *’  when  Aristotle  live*.  Wc  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a prince  worthy  to  lie  our  successor, 
and  a king  worthy  of  Maeedon.  Farewell !" 

We  pass  over  the  absurd  anecdotes  which  have 
been  preserved  by  several  annalists,  relating  to  the 
various  dreams  and  omens  w hich  shadowed  forth  the 
future  greatness  of  Alexander.  These,  as  well  as  the 
monstrous  fiction  which  was  invented  to  connect  his 
paternity  with  a visit  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  the 
chamber  of  Olympias,  were  no  doubt  circulated  to 
feed  the  contemptible  vanity  of  the  prince,  at  the 
period  when,  elated  by  his  numerous  triumphs,  he 
thought  proper  to  spurn  the  recollections  of  an  earthly 
origin,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  a divine 
descent.  The  gossip  of  Macedonian  soothsayers,  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  history'  •,  and  although  Havle 
has  gravely  dilated  on  the  letter  which  the  queen  ad- 
dressed to  her  son  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Asia,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  serpent  was  ever  countenanced 
by  Olympias. 

Social  war.  But  to  return  to  Philip  and  the  interests  of  Greece, 
we  may  observe,  that  almost  immediately  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  on  Am- 
phipnlis,  a revolt  took  place  among  their  confederates 
at  home,  which  led  to  w hat  has  been  called  the  Ktcial 
war.  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  the  newly 
established  commonwealth  of  Cos  united  together, 
to  resist  a dominion  which  they  considered  not  only 
oppressive  but  degrading  j and  they  engaged  in  their 
alliance  Mauaolus,  king  of  C’aria,  who,  as  well  as  the 
others,  suffered  from  Athenian  exactions  upon  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Measures  bring  then  con- 
certed, they  joined  in  declaring  to  the  government  of 
Athens,  “ that  they  were  resolved  henceforward  to 
protect  their  own  commerce  with  their  own  fleets, 
and  wanting  thus  nothing  from  the  Athenian  navy, 
they  would  of  course  pay  no  more  tribute  for  its  sup- 
port.’’ The  island  of  Eulxeu,  too,  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke ; and,  for 
this  purpose,  invited  to  their  aid  a small  army  of  The- 
bans, who  crossed  over,  in  order  to  establish  a footing 
among  their  allies,  before  the  people  of  Athens  could 
adopt  any  measures  to  9hake  their  independence.  All 
these  precautions,  however,  were  in  vain.  The 
Athenians,  under  the  prudent  command  of  Tiniotheus, 
soon  recovered  their  influence  among  the  Eubceans, 
and  reduced  the  Theban  troops  to  such  distress,  that, 
without  coming  to  a battle,  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  a capitulation  and  return  home. 

The  other  confederates  were  not  so  easily  brought 
to  concession.  But  before  uny  decisive  steps  were 
taken  against  them,  and  just  as  the  victorious  general 
was  listening  to  the  congratulations  excited  by  his  re- 


turn from  Euboea : lo,  messenger*  arrive  from  Amphi-  Philip 
polis,  with  the  alarming  news  that  Olynthus  and  Macedoa. 
Macedonia  were  united  in  a confederacy,  to  carry  their  v"* 
arms  against  that  favourite,  colony  of  the  Athenian  01,11 
people,  so  recently  restored  to  their  dominion  ; adding 
that  it  must  necessarily  fall,  if  not  succoured  with 
that  speedy  support  which  they  were  sent  to  sup- 
plicate. 

The  situation  of  Macedonia,  deprived  of  sea  porta 
and  having  her  central  provinces  occupied  by  Athe- 
nian garrisons,  dictated  to  Philip  the  expediency  of  this 
alliance  with  Olynthus.  Pydna  hail  been  seduced 
from  him  by  the  most  unjustifiable  mean*  , and  he 
had  recently  seen  Amphipolis  transferred  to  the  same 
people,  by  the  operation  of  a species  of  influence  Alliance 
which  justly  excited  his  worst  suspicions.  Pntidspa  with  Olyn- 
aml  Methone  were  likewise  subject  to  Athens ; and  lh'LV 
the  remainder  of  the  sea  coast  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Olynthians,  with  whom  he  had  waged  a hazar- 
dous war,  for  the  sake  of  his  Athenian  allies,  who  re- 
quited his  services  by  the  seduction  and  capture  of 
Pydna.  Olynthus  and  Macedonia,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  remain  long  on  terms  of  friendship.  Their 
interests  were  so  diametrically  opposed,  that  the  rise 
of  the  one  almost  necessarily  implied  the  depression 
of  the  other  ; and  yet  they  had  both  suffered  so  much 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  government, 
and  been  treated  with  such  barefaced  iniquity,  that 
they  agreed  in  the  meantime  to  forget  their  mutual 
aggressions  and  individual  advantage,  and  profit  by 
the  embarrassment  of  that  people,  now  engaged  in  an 
arduous  war  with  their  allies,  in  order  to  drive  them 
for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  and  the  shores 
of  western  Thrace. 

Nothing  was  more  unexpected  at  Athens,  than  a 
treaty  such  as  this  between  Maeedon  and  Olynthus. 

The  possibility  of  it  even,  had  never  once  occurred  to 
the  orators  ami  popular  leader*  of  thut  aspiring  city ; 
and  the  tidings,  accordingly,  that  Philip  had  joined  his 
victorious  arm*  to  those  of  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Olynthians,  spread  dismay  and  confusion  through 
all  classes  of  the  Republic.  This  event  afforded  a fair 
opportunity  for  covering  with  reproach  that  unprin- 
cipled party,  who,  by  advising  the  nefarious  aggres- 
sion at  Pydna,  hud  forced  a valuable  ally  to  become  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Violent  dispute  and  much  conflict 
of  oratory  ensued  between  the  antagonist  members 
of  administration  ; of  which  the  result  was,  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  that  negotia- 
tion should  be  entered  into  with  the  Macedonians  and 
Olynthians,  and  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
state  employed  for  the  important  purpose  of  reducing 
their  rebellious  allies. 

It  belongs  to  the  general  historian  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  which  Athens  carried  on  against  the 
several  communities  which  had  dared  to  throw'  off 
her  yoke ; wc  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  operations  of  Philip  and  his  new  confederates  in 
the  north,  in  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted 
for  diminishing  the  Athenian  influence  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  'Thracian  colonies. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decree  passed  at  Athens,  envoys 
were  forthwith  despatched  to  Maeedon  ; and  com- 
missioner* were  sent  thence  in  return  to  treat  on  the 
part  of  Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  in  the  Athenian  ca- 
pital. Various  proposals  were  made  on  both  side*  with- 
out any  success,  and  perhaps  without  any  sincere  desire 
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Biography,  of  accommodation  on  either.  In  the  meantime,  the 
v— V— alliance  between  Macedon  and  Olynthus  was  advanc- 
Frwm  ing  to  a conclusion,  a measure  of  which  the  expe- 
diency  was  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  negotin- 
3621.  tion  lately  attempted  with  the  common  enemy.  Philip 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  allies,  the  city  of  Anthemus, 
which  originally  belonging  to  Macedon,  had  twice 
changed  its  masters,  and  now  reverted  to  a people 
whose  dominion  was  cherished,  and  who  set  a high 
value  on  the  possession. 

But  all  this  arrangement  and  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  was  only  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  his  settled  purpose  of  wresting 
Amphipolis  from  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  The 
siege  being  formed,  the  skill  which  Philip  had  ac- 
quired in  the  science  of  attack,  availed  him  greatly  in 
his  efforts,  to  intimidate  the  townsmen  into  com- 
pliance ; and  the  influence  of  a friendly  party  within 
the  walls  contributed,  it  is  thought,  not  less  than  his 
battering  engines,  to  dispose  the  garrison  to  listen  to 
speedy  terms.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  informs  us  that 
the  town  was  taken  by  storm ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Athenian  faction  made  a desperate  re- 
sistance, and  lost  much  blood  in  defence  of  their 
works,  as  well  as  in  repelling  the  various  assaults 
which  were  made,  wherever  a breach  was  practicable. 
At  length  the  determined  resolution  of  the  assailunts 
deprived  the  besieged,  at  once  of  the  hope  and  of  the 
means  of  holding  out  till  relief  could  arrive  from  the 
Athenian  territory.  A surrender  took  place  ; and  on 
this  occasion  the  humanity  and  liberal  spirit  of  Philip 
were  strikingly  set  forth,  and  added  much  to  the  re- 
putation for  magnunimity  which  he  had  formerly  ac- 
quired. No  one  was  put  to  death  for  having  opposed 
the  views  of  the  king,  or  for  entertaining  political 
attachments  inconsistent  with  his  claims.  Only  the 
most  violent  of  the  Athenian  partisans  were  banished, 
because  they  could  not  He  trusted  in  a place  now  held 
by  u different  interest,  or  voluntarily  withdrew,  as 
not  thinking  themselves  safe  under  so  complete  a 
change  of  circumstances.  All  prisoners  of  war  were 
freely  dismissed.  The  affability  of  Philip,  and  his 
kind  consideration  for  all,  gained  every  heart ; and  in 
uniting  Amphipolis  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  he 
did  as  little  violence  to  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants 
as  to  its  municipal  constitution. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  this  important  station, 
the  conquerors  next  proceeded  to  Pydna.  Notwith- 
standing the  revolt  which  had  done  so  much  discredit 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  Athenians  ; there  still 
remained  among  the  citizens,  a strong  party  attached 
to  the  interests  of  Philip,  und  with  these  adherents, 
such  an  arrangement  was  privately  made  as  opened 
the  gates  of  the  town  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  His  next  object  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pntidea.  This  place  the  reader  is  aware  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Olynthus  ; and  the  oppressive 
nature  of  the  Athenian  government  had  already  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  most  of  the  people  for  returning 
to  their  ancient  allegiance,  which  the  presence  of  a 
garrison  within  their  walls  alone  prevented  them 
from  effecting.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Olynthians  appeared 
before  the  town,  the  Athenian  party  consulted  their 
safety  by  retiring  into  the  citadel,  where  they  were 
almost  immediately  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 
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With  his  usual  humanity,  Philip  instantly  provided  Philip  of 
for  the  personal  security  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners  Macrdon. 
who  thus  fell  into  his  hands.  Giving  up  Potida*a  to  ''““‘v”'*'' 
the  Olynthians,  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but  rom 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  Athenians  found  within 
the  walls ; sensible  that  his  interference  was  abso-  * 
lately  necessary  to  protect  these  unfortunate  persons 
from  the  rage  of  the  natives,  who  would  have  made 
haste  to  revenge  upon  them  the  tyrannical  treatment  to  * 
of  which  they  had  some  reason  to  complain.  The  A M 
generous  policy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  did  not  con-  gggg 

fine  itself  to  mere  personal  security.  He  liberally  

supplied  the  wants  of  his  prisoner^  in  the  meantime  ; B c> 
nud  without  burdening  them  with  the  payment  of 
ransom,  or  in  any  way  restricting  their  liberty  of 
action,  he  sent  them  to  Athens  at  his  own  expense. 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Athenians.  Every  dependency  of  any 
consequence,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Egtcan, 
from  the  confines  of  Thcssuly  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  was  wrested  from  them,  and  added  to  the 
strength  of  their  growing  enemies.  Meanwhile  the 
confederate  or  social  war,  engaged  their  whole  atten- 
tion, and  occupied  all  their  means,  without  affording 
the  most  distant  prosjiect  of  a favourable  issue. 

Philip,  eager  to  profit  by  this  embarrassment  at 
Athens,  and  to  derive  some  advantage  from  his  con- 
quests, directed  his  thoughts  to  the  gold-mines  of 
Thrace,  where,  as  being  at  no  great  distanre  from  olt. 
Amphipolis,  seem  to  have  given  to  this  colony  the  105.  3. 
great  value  which  it  all  along  poesesaed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Athenians.  At  this  period  Cotya  or  Sitalces  was 
king  of  all  Thrace  ; a singular  person,  and  one  who 
affected  to  exchange  the  unpolished  mode  of  life  habi- 
tual to  his  countrymen,  for  the  soft  and  enervating 
luxury  of  more  southern  climates.  He  possessed 
little  of  that  warlike  spirit  and  savage  boldness  which 
bad  rendered  his  ancestors  so  formidable ; but  appears 
to  have  put  his  chief  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Athens,  with  which  he  was  in  alliance,  and  to  one 
of  whose  generals,  Iphierntes,  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
laboured  under  a species  of  romantic  insanity  -r  which 
led  him  to  forsake  the  habitations  of  men,  and  the 
protection  of  cities,  that  he  might  plunge  into  the 
depth  of  forests,  and  hold  his  court  amid  the  wildest 
scenery  of  uncultivated  nature,  exhibiting  his  state  on 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  and  receiving  perfumes  from 
the  flowers  which  sprang  up  around  his  tents. 

Such  was  the  man  against  whom  Philip  conducted  Conquest 
his  victorious  army.  The  particulars  of  the  expedition,  of  Thrace, 
indeed,  are  not  recorded  accurately  by  any  historian, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, perfectly  ascertained,  that  Cotys  did  not  remain 
to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  forces.  On 
the  contrary,  he  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  to  the 
desecration  of  Philip's  soldiers  a delightful  residence 
in  the  woods,  called  Onocarsis,  to  which,  as  the  place 
of  his  chief  enjoyments,  the  infatuated  king  had 
opened  several  avenues  meeting  in  a centre.  Diffident 
of  his  power  in  the  field,  Cotys  was  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  literary  powers  on  the  mind  of  the  in- 
vader. lie  despatched  an  epistle  to  Philip,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  unfortunately  not  transpired  ; but 
as  the  perusal  of  the  piece  produced  a smile  on  the 
countenance  of  his  brother  monarch,  the  Macedonian 
courtiers  caught  the  feeling  which  that  smile  ex- 
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BiogrepbT.  pressed,  and  burst  out  into  the  loudest  merriment  at 
the  very  idea  of  a letter  from  the  wrong-headed 
Cotys. 

* **  Advancing  into  the  country,  the  king  of  Maccdon 
found  a colony  of  Thresians  situated  at  Crenidic,  in 
the  neigh bourhood  of  the  mines  ; for  it  appears  that 
the  people  of  T has  US  hail  derived  a lucrative  employ- 
ment from  working  the  veins  of  gold.  This  colony  he 
instantly  dislodged,  and  settled  Macedonians  in  their 
place,  giving  to  the  new  establishment  the  name  of 
Philippi,  so  famous  afterwards  in  Roman  history  for 
the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua.  He  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  celebrated  mines.  His 
soldiers  descended  with  torches,  and  soon  discovered 
a vein  which  had  not  been  wrought  for  a considerable 
time.  They  found,  however,  that  the  former  pos- 
sessors had  not  been  deficient  either  in  art  or  perseve- 
rance. Canals  had  been  contrived  with  infinite  pains 
to  drain  off  the  water,  w'hich  was  directed  into  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  subterraneous  lakes  : and,  on 
the  whole,  though  the  works  bore  recent  marks  of 
neglect  or  ignorance,  Philip  saw  abundant  encourage- 
ment for  renewing  operations  on  a large  scale. 
Numbers  were  accordingly  employed,  and  all  the 
contrivances  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  were 
immediately  nut  in  action,  to  draw  from  this  fund  of 
wealth  greater  treasures  than  it  had  hitherto  yielded. 
Nor  were  his  labours  unattended  with  success,  for 
the  addition  which  he  thus  made  to  his  resources  was 
estimated  at  ten  thousand  talents,  or  two  millions 
sterling  annually ; a sum  so  improbably  large,  that 
we  cannot  fret*  our  minds  from  the  suspicion  of  a ma- 
terial inaccuracy.  Mr.  Mitford,  without  stating  his 
authority,  reduces  the  amount  to  a thousand  talents, 
a return  not  only  much  more  reasonable,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  means  used  for  obtaining  it,  hut 
also  more  commensurate  with  the  wants  w'hich  Philip 
had  to  supply,  and  the  military  operations  which  he 
hod  to  defray. 

While  the  Macedonians  were  thus  successfully  real- 
izing their  projects  upon  Thrace,  a rebellion  was 
stirred  up  against  Cotys  by  Miltocythes,  a prince  of 
his  own  family  ; and,  although  this  absurd  king  was 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  had  been  honoured  by 
the  Athenian  people  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  and 
a golden  crowrn,  his  cause  was  abandoned  by  thedeino- 
cratirnl  party  headed  by  Demosthenes,  and  the  views  of 
his  unnatural  relative  encouraged  and  actively  sup- 
ported The  object  of  this  turbulent  and  unprincipled 
body  was  evidently  to  create  in  Thrace  an  occasion 
for  their  interference  against  Philip,  the  progress  of 
whose  arms  had  excited  no  small  apprehension  in  the 
Athenian  republic.  But  their  iniquitous  plans  were 
not  crowned  with  success.  Ergophilus,  the  first  com- 
mander employed  by  them,  whs  superseded  before  he 
could  perform  any  thing  which  deserved  a place  In 
history.  Antoclcs,  too,  who  was  sent  to  succeed  him, 
was  not  only  in  like  niunner  soon  recalled,  hut  was 
even  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  want  of  zeal  in 
this  nefarious  project.  Still  unrewarded  hv  any  ma- 
terial impression  on  Thrace,  the  demagogues  at 
Athens  had  however  the  malignant  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  Cotys  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  citizens 
of  the  Grecian  town  of  (Enus,  whose  names  were 
Hcraclidcs  nnd  Python.  The  latter  forthwith  repaired 
to  Athens,  where,  in  the  prcsrncc  of  the  assembled 
people,  he  avowed  the  murder,  nnd  expressirg  his 
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satisfaction  with  whht  he  had  done,  demanded  the  Philip  of 

reward  which  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to 

give  for  accomplishing  the  death  of  a tyrant.  '"TJV— ^ 

It  should  seem  that  Philip,  though  not  an  unenn-  rnrn 
ccrncd  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward,  abstained  ^ ^ 

rigidly  from  all  participation  in  actual  hostility,  in  

favour  of  either  side.  He  saw  the  Athenians  conti-  R ^ 
nuing  to  prosecute  their  infamous  designs  against  the  «j^‘ 
infant  son  of  the  murdered  king,  and  even  stirring  up  ’ 
new  competitors  for  the  Thracian  crown  ; but  neither  A M 
policy  nor  a sense  of  equity,  nor  even  the  generous  3668. 

humanity  Upon  which  he  so  often  professed  to  act,  

overcame  his  determination  to  remain  neutral.  He  B c 
estimated,  with  sufficient  foresight  and  accuracy,  the 
effects  of  protracted  hostility  as  well  on  Athens  as  on 
Thrace  ; and  as  the  great  aim  of  his  ambition  was  to 
weaken  both,  and  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  whole 
Grecian  peninsula,  he  beheld,  no  doubt,  with  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  waste  of  treasure  and 
the  effusion  of  blood,  so  copiously  drawn  from  the 
two  contending  parties. 

It  belongs  to  the  annalist  to  detail  the  sundry 
movements  made  by  the  Athenians  to  accomplish 
their  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maredon,  even 
whilst  the  confederate  war  raged  in  other  quarters 
with  unabated  fury.  These  occurrences  do  not  fall 
under  our  department,  farther  than  they  are  connected 
with  the  transactions  of  Philip's  reign,  and  his  con-* 
cern  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  : a consideration  which 
induces  us  to  quicken  our  steps,  to  pass  over  the 
treaty  with  Thrace,  and  the  settlement  of  differences 
with  the  confederated  powers,  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  sacred  or  Phociun  war  ; un  event  which  opened, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Grecian  states,  a theatre  for 
the  talents,  the  ambition,  and  the  military  skill  of  this 
Macedonian  sovereign. 

The  war  which  we  have  just  designated  arose  from  oly 
the  deep  dislike  and  envy  which  Thebes  entertained  106.  *i. 
towards  Phocis  and  Locedasmon.  The  first  of  these  Sacred  or 
states  was  accused  of  occupying  .some  lands  situated  Pbocun 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  the  religion  of 1W' 
ancient  times  had  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  thereby 
consigned  to  perpetual  desolation.  The  Amphic- 
tyonie  council,  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  The- 
bans, and  professing  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  rights  of  the  god,  whose  territory  had 
been  violated,  found  themselves  induced  to  impose  on 
the  Phocinns  n heavy  fine  for  their  impiety.  A similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  Lnccdemon,  for  a sup- 
posed breach  of  public  faith  in  seizing,  at  a period  of 
national  peace,  the  citadel  of  Thebe*  ; but  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  venerable  Amphictyons  w-as  not  in  thin 
case  so  powerfully  backed  by  popular  feeling  ns  it  was 
when  directed  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocinns,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.  These 
last  offenders,  however,  were  pursued  with  equal 
zeal  and  hatred  by  the  |Kirtisans  of  Thebes,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  by  their  pious 
neighbours,  when  the  sense  of  injustice,  and  a clear 
perception  of  the  hypocritical  motive*  of  their  prin- 
cipal persecutor*,  drove  them  to  extremities,  and  dic- 
tated an  appeal  to  arm*.  Philomelas,  a man  of  talents 
and  plausible  address,  was  appointed  their  leader  , 
who  by  means  of  certain  private  resources,  and  a small 
donation  from  Archidaums  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
in  raising  a body  of  troops,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
instantly  marched  to  Delphi,  took  possession  of  the 
4 K 
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Biography,  city,  and  assumed  the  custody  of  the  temple  with  its 
immense  treasures. 

A formal  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Amphictyons  pro- 
nounced the  people  of  Phocta  enemies  to  heaven  and 
to  Greece  ; and  an  invitation  was  addressed  to  all  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  who 
retained  any  regard  for  religion,  to  draw  the  sword 
against  sacrilege,  and  thereby  to  discharge  the  sacred 
obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  Gods  and  to  this 
country.  This  summons  produced  the  desired  effect. 
In  a moment,  the  I^ocriatis,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebi- 
ons,  Dorians,  Dolopians,  Athemanteans,  Achoaxta, 
Phthiotes,  Magnetos,  <Knians  and  some  others,  influ- 
enced cither  by  indignation  at  the  profane  conduct  of 
the  Phocians,  or  by  the  intrigues  of  Thebes,  rushed 
into  the  field  to  oppose  Philouielus  and  his  adherents. 

The  Athenians  employed  in  watching  Philip,  or  in 
directing  against  him  the  arms  of  their  mercenaries 
and  allies,  satisfied  themselves  with  an  empty  pro- 
mise to  the  Phocian  general,  and  with  the  vain  for- 
malities of  a treaty.  They  allowed  him  to  be  defeated 
and  killed  in  a battle  by  the  members  of  the  holy  al- 
liance ; and  soon  after  this  event,  their  fears  were  so 
much  engaged  by  the  menaces  of  the  Persian  court, 
that  measures  of  self-defence  occupied  all  their 
thoughts,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  a lasting 
peace  with  the  ruier  of  Macedonia.  A proposal  even 
was  made  by  some  of  the  leading  persons  in  the 
Athenian  administration,  to  invite  Philip  to  join  them 
in  an  armed  defence  against  the  common  enemy  of 
Greece ; and  it  is  said,  that  a deputation  was  sent  to 
the  other  states  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  Mace- 
don  as  a member  of  the  Hellenic  body.  This  it  is 
well  known,  was  ardently  desired  by  Philip,  and  was, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  order  to  gratify  that 
monarch,  proposed  by  some  one  of  his  partisans  at 
Athens.  The  suspicions  of  Demosthenes,  how- 
ever, ami  a bill  disclosure  of  the  designs  of  Persia, 
which  were  not  directed  against  Greece  but  Egypt, 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  Macedonian  faction,  and 
excluded  the  king  from  the  honour  which  they  had 
intended  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Lel&nd,  this  prince  ever  rest- 
ofMetkaor.  leM  nnj  aspiring,  ever  attentive  to  the  schemes  which 
his  ambition  dictated,  and  ever  provided  with  some 
pretence  to  justify  his  hostilities  against  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  turned  his  thoughts  to  Me- 
thonfr  as  a city  which  his  interests  required  he  should 
reduce.  The  Methonfcans  prepared  themselves  for  an 
obstinate  defence;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  a wound  which 
Philip  received  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  which  has  given 
occasion  to  several  fabulous  narratives.  It  was  in- 
flicted with  on  arrow,  which,  on  being  extracted,  was 
found  to  have  inscribed  on  it  the  following  label : 
**  Aster  to  Philip's  right  eye.”  This  expert  bowman, 
it  seems,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending himself  by  the  assurance  that  his  skill  in 
shooting  was  so  nice,  that  he  could  with  his  arrows 
strike  down  a bird  in  its  flight.  **  It  is  well,”  said 
Philip,  **  I shall  make  use  of  thee  when  I wage  war 
with  starlings.” 

The  Athenians  had  sent  succours  for  the  relief  of 
Methonfe  ; but  the  siege  was  pressed  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  these  only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  their  active  enemy.  The  city  was  imme- 
diately rased  to  the  ground : the  lands  were  divided 
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among  the  soldiers : and  thus,  instead  of  a station  Philip  of 
which  the  marauders  of  Athens  had  long  occupied  Mamk»u. 
for  the  annoyance  and  control  of  the  Macedonians  v 
and  Olynthians,  a colony  was  planted  to  watch  them, 
in  their  turn,  and  to  oppose  their  machinations  against 
the  frontier  settlements  of  either  people. 

The  moderation  of  Philip  on  this,  os  on  all  similar 
occasions,  added  to  his  character  a reputation  much 
more  precious  and  enduring,  than  the  mere  fame  of 
conquest.  At  a time  when  slavery  waa  the  fate  of  all 
such  prisoners  of  war,  as  were  not  thought  deserving 
of  the  severer  penalty  of  death,  the  Methonfeans,  who 
had  submitted  to  his  mercy,  and  that  loo,  without  any 
stipulation,  were  allowed  to  inarch  out  of  the  city, 
every  individual  with  one  suit  of  apparel,  in  search  of 
a new  habitation.  The  spirit  of  party,  from  which  no 
man  has  ever  suffered  more  than  Philip,  will  not  allow 
that  even  here  bis  motives  were  pure,  or  his  intentions 
really  humane.  The  fierce  democracy  of  Athens  now 
began  to  see  in  the  most  praiseworthy  actions  of  tin: 
Macedonian,  nothing  besides  an  insidious  desire  to  ex- 
tend his  influence  over  Greece,  and  to  gain  by  hypo- 
critical professions,  those  hearts  whom  he  could  not 
expect  to  subdue  by  arms. 

Philouielus,  the  Phocian  general,  was  succeeded  bv  Defeated 
Onomarchus,  who,  with  much  talent  and  address,  in-  the 
duced  his  countrymen  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  re-  l^ci*"** 
pair  the  losses  of  their  army.  After  various  success 
nearer  home,  this  commander  at  length  courted  the 
alliance  and  co-operation  of  Lyro|»hron,  one  of  the 
Thessalian  tyrants  w hom  Philip  had  deposed,  and  who 
seems  eagerly  to  have  embraced  the  present  opportu- 
nity for  recovering  some  portion  of  his  former  power. 

Troops  were  sent  into  Thessaly  to  further  his  views, 
and  to  establish  him  at  Pherae,  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions; where  he  immediately  commenced  preparations 
for  securing  liis  independence.  Philip  could  no  longer 
remain  inactive.  lie  marched  into  Thessaly  ; at- 
tacked Lycophron ; and,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Phocian  army  under  Phayllus,  inflicted  on  him 
a severe  defeat.  Onomarchus,  however,  was  at  hand 
with  a large  and  well  appointed  force,  determined  to 
revenge  the  loss  sustained  by  his  brother,  and  to  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  Lycophron.  Philip  made  haste  to 
meet  him,  and  to  prevent,  by  a battle,  the  inroad  which 
the  Phocian  meditated.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
already  an  object  of  dread  to  the  best  disciplined  troops, 
and  Onomarchus  knowing  both  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  practised  against  it  a stratagem,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  consummate 
generalship  of  his  opponent.  The  Phocians  gained  a 
victory,  the  effects  of  which,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Macedon,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  a less 
determined  prince  than  Philip,  but  which  in  his  case 
served  only  to  animate  his  exertions,  and  to  improve 
his  military  tactics,  for  more  successful  exertions  there- 
after. 

Onomarchus.  after  having  defeated  the  Thebans  in  B c 
the  heart  of  their  own  dominions,  appeared  once  more  353 
in  Thessaly  as  the  ally  of  Lycophron,  at  the  head  of  OLV 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  : being  4 

stimulated,  it  U said,  by  the  promise  of  undisputed  ptKxdain* 
power  in  that  country,  and  the  command  of  all  its  defeated  by 
resources  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  Breotia  and  her  Philip* 
confederates.  The  king  of  Macedon,  unintimidated 
by  the  result  of  the  late  conflict  with  the  same  enemy, 
instantly  took  the  held  to  oppose  him.  The  two 
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Butfrapliy.  armies  now  advanced  against  each  other,  equally  eager 
to  engage,  and  equally  animated  with  the  hopes  of 
Froiu  victory.  Glory,  ambition,  and  revenge,  were  the  mo- 
tives  which  stirred  in  the  breast  of  Philip,  and  glowed 
through  all  his  ranks.  His  cause  was  fair  and  po- 
pular : he  fought  against  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
the  person  of  Lycophron  ; against  sacrilege  and  pro- 
% fanation  as  chargeable  upon  the  Phoeians  ; and  in 
A M defence  of  liberty,  of  (ireece,  and  of  Apcdlo,  their  in- 
3688  jured  and  favourite  divinity.  He  ordered  all  his  men 

to  deck  tbeir  heads  with  laurel,  a tree  sacred  to  that 

B c god  j whilst  the  emblems  and  instruments  of  wor- 
ship  were  displayed  in  the  standards  which  accompa- 
nied his  troops  into  the  field.  Many  of  the  Thessa- 
lians too,  alienated  by  the  oppression  of  Lycophron, 
and  abhorring  the  profane  alliance  in  which  he  hud 
joined,  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  Macedonia,  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  religion,  as  well  as  with  a desire  to 
revenge  their  individual  rights,  upon  the  head  of  this 
usurping  chief.  The  army  of  Philip,  therefore,  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  soldiers  of  a pious  cause; 
commissioned  by  heaven  to  inflict  due  punishment  on 
the  robbers  of  temples  and  the  profoners  of  shrines. 
The  Phoeians,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  action  the 
champions  of  a national  quarrel  ; conscious,  indeed  of 
having  taken  a bold  step  for  securing  their  ancient 
rights  over  the  structure  at  Delphi,  but  smarting 
at  the  same  time  under  the  sense  of  injurious  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  the  Aniphictyons,  and  of  all  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  their  severe  decree.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  obstinately  contested,  and  victory 
remained  very  doubtful.  The  infantry  on  each  side 
equal  in  number,  and  Bghting  with  a resolution  which 
nothing  could  subdue,  kept  the  issue  in  suspense  till 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  led  on  with  their  characteristic 
spirit  and  effect,  broke  the  lines  of  the  Phoeians  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Horror  and  dismay 
hurried  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  into  the  sea, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  field  of  battle ; and 
among  these  their  general  Ononmrchus  himself.  A 
fleet  was  seen  approaching  the  shore,  as  if  to  lend 
succours  to  the  vanquished,  or  to  afford  the  means  of 
retreat.  It  was  the  armament  under  Chores,  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  support  the  enemies  of  Macedon, 
and  which  arrived  just  iu  time  to  witness  their  com- 
plete discomfiture.  More  than  six  thousand  Phoeians 
perished  in  the  conflict,  or  in  the  precipitate  flight 
which  followed  it : the  body  of  their  chief  was  sought 
out  and  hung  upon  a gibbet,  as  a memorial  of  sacrilegi- 
ous crime  and  divine  vengeance  : and  three  thousand 
of  their  number,  who  had  fallen  prisoners  of  war  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  arc  reported  to  have  been  de- 
livered up  to  the  dreudful  penalty  which  was  denounced 
by  the  general  laws  of  Greece,  against  the  violators  of 
sacred  things. 

Fear,  jealousy,  and  envy  were  the  prevailing  feel- 
ings at  Athens,  excited  by  the  news  of  Philip's  victory. 
Speeches  were  pronounced,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  recriminntion  between  the  contending  par- 
ties was  mutually  indulged  ; but  no  decisive  step  was 
taken  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Mnredon.  Unwill- 
ing themselves  to  take  the  field,  the  Athenian  demago- 
gues attempted  to  stir  up  new  enemies  to  Philip  in  his 
own  neighbourhood;  and  are  said,  with  this  view,  to 
have  negotiated  with  the  Olynthiana,  the  former  allies 
of  Macedon,  and  to  have  promised  them  assistance  in 
whatever  enterprise  they  might  undertake  against  the 


conqueror  of  Onomarchus.  It  was,  perhaps,  at  their  Philip  nf 

instigation  too,  that  fresh  troubles  arose  in  Thrace ; 

but  whatever  might  be  the  source  whence  they  sprang, 

they  only  added  to  the  credit  of  Philip,  who  strength-  Aro" 

ened  the  hands  of  Cersobleptes,  the  reigning  prince, 

and  baffled  completely  the  designs  of  the  leaders. 

The  obscurity  which  hongs  over  the  minor  events 
of  ancient  times  prevents  us  from  ascertaining  the 
exact  order  in  which  several  of  the  occurrences  of  ' 
Philip's  reign  took  place.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult  A M 
to  determine  what  space  of  time  elapsed,  and  what  mm 

transactions  intervened  between  the  victory  gained  

over  the  Phoeians,  and  the  descent  of  Philip  into  the  B c 
lower  parts  of  Greece,  with  the  intention  of  joining  ggg[ 
the  Thebans.  It  was,  however,  whilst  the  memory 
of  his  successes  was  still  vivid,  and  the  might  of  his 
arms  still  felt,  that  he  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  Thessalian  allies,  and  appeared  at  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Philip  was 
much  in  earnest  in  this  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Greece.  When  Diophantus,  the  Athenian  general, 
refused  a passage,  no  disposition  was  shewn  to  force 
it ; and  although  a slight  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Boeotians  would  have  laid  open  the  Straits,  by 
compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat,  the  leader  of  the 
Macedonians  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advance. 

On  the  contrary,  he  quietly  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
after  a short  stay  in  Thessaly,  on  his  march  home- 
ward, he  finally  returned  to  his  capital  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  to  prepare  new  means  for 
availing  himself  of  contingencies. 

Philip  had  now  reached  the  point  at  which  his 
ambition  had  long  aimed  ; the  power,  we  mean,  of 
influencing  the  councils  of  Greece,  and  even  of  con- 
trolling the  measures  of  the  more  prominent  states. 

Thessaly  and  Thrace  being  now  united  to  Macedon, 
either  as  allies  or  subjects,  his  dominion  extended 
from  the  Egenn  sea  to  the  Adriatic  ; and,  having  in 
his  possession  the  principal  ports  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  he 
secured  the  approach  to  his  capital  against  any  sud- 
den inroad,  meditated  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians. His  army,  the  best  disciplined  and  effective 
in  Europe,  hail  an  unlimited  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  courage,  and  was  ready  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  By  the  surrounding  republics 
he  was  regarded  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege;  the  pro- 
tector of  religion  ; and  as  alone  worthy  to  take  the 
direction  in  the  expiation  of  a crime,  which  ought  to 
have  united  the  whole  world  to  punish  and  repress 
it.  Nor  was  the  influence  attached  to  his  personal 
qualities  less  captivating  than  the  success  which 
crowned  his  military’  efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
righteous  cause.  Affable  and  humane,  he  tempered  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  with  a marked  attention 
to  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  individuals  ; and  whilst 
he  used  his  subjects  and  their  wealth  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  own  ambition,  he  gave  to  every  one  of 
them  so  direct  an  interest  in  following  up  his  views, 
that  they  at  once  ndmired  him  as  a hero,  and  reverenced 
him  os  a benefactor. 

Whilst  Philip  was  consolidating  his  affairs  at 
home,  new  labours  were  preparing  for  him  by  the 
restless  emissaries  of  the  Athenian  democrats.  The 
horror  of  sacrilege  had  now  lost  so  much  of  its  force, 
that  the  Phoeians  found  several  of  their  confederates 
perfectly  disposed  to  share  with  them  the  treasures  of 
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Biography,  the  Delphian  god,  and  to  prosecute  human  ends  by 
' means  of  divine  resources.  As  long  as  the  sacred  gold 
continued  to  be  drawn  from  the  repositories  of 
Apollo,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  raising  soldiers  to 
vindicate  the  sacrilege  ; and  it  is  accordingly  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  that  in  the  spring,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Onomarchus,  large  reinforcements  were  seen 
pouring  in  from  friendly  states,  to  augment  the  Pho- 
cian  army,  now  under  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  their 
late  commander.  Athens,  according  to  his  report, 
furnished  of  mercenaries  no  less  than  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse ; and  yet,  he  adds,  the 
Athenian  government  from  the  Delphian  treasury, 
drew  pay  for  a still  greater  number.  Lacediemon 
sent  one  thousand  inen  ; Arhaia  from  various  towns 
two  thousand;  and  Lycophron,  the  former  tyrant 
of  Thessaly,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand.  Of  these  forces,  so  heterogeneous  in 
their  materials,  and  so  discordant  in  their  motives, 
Phayllus,  the  Pbocian,  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief. 

These  extensive  preparations  were  not  attended  with 
any  material  result.  The  Phocians  were  repeatedly 
vanquished  by  the  soldiers  of  Thebes,  but  apparently 
with  no  considerable  loss ; the  former  soon  appearing 
again  in  the  field,  and  even  assailing  the  posts  of  their 
victorious  enemies.  Phayllus  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and,  by  a system  of  rapid  movements  and  sudden  at- 
tacks which  the  more  phlegmatic  Thebans  were  not 
always  prepared  to  meet,  made  a deep  impression  on 
their  army,  and  even  reduced  one  of  their  principal 
towns.  On  the  death  of  this  general,  however,  the 
Phocians  were  less  successful ; for  hazarding  a battle 
near  Chxronea,  under  the  direction  of  Mnoseas,  they 
sustained  a serious  overthrow,  and  lost  many  of  their 
best  troops. 

Thebes  and  Phocis,  the  principals  in  this  sacred 
war,  were  about  this  time  diverted  from  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  hostilities,  by  the  attention  which  each 
was  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  interest  of  certain  cities 
placed  under  their  protection.  The  scene  of  warfare 
was  accordingly  transferred  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
Sparta,  assisted  by  the  Phocians,  drew  out  their  forces 
against  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn were  encouraged  and  reinforced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Thebans.  It  belongs  not  to  the  object  which 
we  have  in  hand  to  trace  the  operations  of  this  sub* 
dinate  contest ; nor  to  unfold  the  cause  and  progress 
of  the  troubles,  which,  about  this  lime  arose  in 
Eutxca,  and  gave 'occasion  to  the  interference  of  the 
Macedonians.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  third 
period  of  the  sacred  war,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  Philip  into  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
leading  states  of  Greece,  than  had  at  any  funner 
juncture  subsisted  between  them,  and  during  which, 
Athens  and  Maccdon  became  the  princt|>al  belligerent 
powers- 

lt  had  all  along  been  the  policy  of  the  Athenian 
demagogues  to  create  work  for  Philip  among  hia 
Thracian  or  Thessalian  neighbours,  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  his  arms  at  a distance  from  their  own 
territory.  The  Olynthians,  at  first  the  enemies  and 
afterwards  the  allies  of  Macedonia,  were  now  induced 
by  the  popular  leaders  at  Athens  to  break  truce  with 
that  prince,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  their  state.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  an 
adequate  motive  for  this  revolution  at  Olynthus.  In 
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former  times,  indeed,  the  naval  power  of  Athens  pre-  Philip  of 
dominated  all  over  the  Egcan  sea;  and  the  Mace-  Maccdon. 
donians,  though  victorious  on  land,  hud  occasionally  * 

to  endure  both  insult  and  loss,  from  the  marauding  . M 
expeditions  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the 
coast,  under  the  flag  of  that  rather  faithless  people. 

Unable  to  protect  his  own  property,  Philip  could  not 
extend  protection  to  his  dependants  or  allies;  but  ii 
order  to  obviate  these  evils,  he  had  of  late  directed 
his  attention  so  successfully  to  the  establishment  of  a 
marine,  as  to  he  able  not  only  to  ward  off  the  piratical 
assaults  of  his  enemies,  but  even  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  own  harbours.  Ships  bearing  his  authority,  had  c# 
already  taken  and  plundered  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  336. 
Lemnos ; hud  forced  the  sea  port  of  Geraestus  in 
Eulxea,  and  captured  a fleet  rtf  merchantmen  richly 
laden ; and,  what  mode  a still  deeper  impression  at 
Athens,  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  was  visited  by  a hos- 
tile armament,  and  the  sacred  ship  Paralus  was  taken 
out  of  the  very  harbour  of  Marathon.  The  Olyn- 
thians therefore,  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
power  and  activity  of  Philip,  as  an  enemy,  when  they 
deserter!  his  interests,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the 
fury  of  his  revenge.  This  jwlitic  commander  was  yet 
in  Thrace,  when  information  reached  him  of  the  pre- 
valence acquired  by  the  Athenian  party  at  Olynthus, 
and  the  threatened  secession  of  that  state  from  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  Without  delay  he  exerted  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  know  the  cause  of  so  unex- 
pected a revolution  ; to  hear  complaints,  to  remove 
grievances,  if  any  were  felt,  and  by  all  means  to  re- 
store between  the  governments  that  unshaken  confi- 
dence, without  which  peace  could  not  subsist.  This, 
says  Demosthenes,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  prevent ; and  to  effect  that  end,  the  measures  Olynth.  1. 
employed  by  the  popular  agents  proved  in  a little  Philipp.  3. 
time  effectual. 

Throughout  this  negotiation,  the  promises  of  Athe- 
nian aid  were  so  ample,  that  the  Olynthians  imagined 
the  war  was  to  he  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  their  new 
allies.  A fleet,  with  a small  land  force  under  ('hares, 
was.  no  doubt,  despatched  with  due  expedition  to  ravage 
such  parts  of  the  coasts  as  ow  ned  obedience  to  Mace- 
don,  and  even  to  extend  a predatory  war  a little  way 
into  the  interior.  No  preparation  being  made  to 
oppose  him,  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  plundering  campaign,  that  at  the  end  of  u 
short  period,  he  returned  home  to  his  employers  laden 
with  booty,  to  feast  the  multitude  and  boast  of  his  own 
exploits. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  year,  before  Philip  could 
collect  an  army  sufficient  to  chastise  the  Olynthians, 
and  protect  his  shores  from  the  inroads  of  Chares.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  following  season,  the  Athe- 
nian admiral  appeared  once  more  with  his  ships  and 
light-armed  troops,  to  pursue  his  wonted  exactions 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  coast ; leav- 
ing the  Olynthians  to  fight  two  battles  with  their 
formidable  enemy,  who,  routing  them  completely, 
drove  them  for  refuge  within  the  walls  of  their  town. 

Unable  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  arms,  the  in- 
fatuated inhabitants  had  recourse  to  treaty.  They 
sent  to  him  when  within  a short  distance  of  tbetr 
gates,  expressing  their  readiness  to  listen  to  terms, 
mid  to  renew  the  former  alliance.  Philip  replied, 
that  44  it  was  now  too  late  ; that  he  had  before  abun- 
dantly and  rejieatedly  expressed  his  c&raestness  to 
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Biography,  treat  with  them  ; but  now  it  was  become  too  evident 
that  there  was  but  one  alternative  j they  must  quit 
Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia." 

The  town  was  besieged,  and,  after  some  experience 
of  the  usual  occurrences  of  assaults  and  desertions, 
surrendered  at  discretion  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
ofMaredon.  The  interests  of  his  dominions  pointed 
out  the  policy  which  it  here  behoved  him  to  pursue. 
He  demolished  Olynthus,  annexing  the  territory  be- 
longing to  it  to  the  nearest  province  of  Macedonia ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  sold  by  public  auction 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  con- 
dition, sex,  or  age.  Philip,  it  is  added,  was  present 
at  the  sale,  where  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  is  ac- 
Olynthus.  cuse<1  listing,  and  even  of  aggravating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a people  with  whom  he  hail  lived  in  friend- 
ship, by  pointing  out  the  richest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  instructing  the  king  how  to  extort  their  treasure 
and  procure  exorbitant  ransoms. 

Were  wc  to  follow  the  authorities  quoted  by  Le- 
land,  in  regard  to  the  Olynthian  war,  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  ascribing  the  defec- 
tion of  that  people  to  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  of 
Philip  ; who,  notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  beeu 
taken  completely  by  surprize,  and  tq  have  made  no 
preparation  to  profit  by  a revolution  which  he  himself 
is  imagined  to  have  instigated.  Diodorus,  in. this 
part  of  his  narrative,  has  evidently  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  Demosthenes ; whilst  this  orator,  as  is 
well  known,  drew*  his  principal  charges  against 
Philip,  from  sources  foully  tainted  by  the  infusion 
of  party  spleen,  and  pronounced  them  in  language 
which  is  more  remarkable  for  its  vehemence  than  its 
truth. 

As  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  of  Philip  was 
found  to  result  in  augmented  influence,  and  even  in  an 
extension  of  his  territorial  dominions,  the  Athenians 
were  now  convinced,  that,  to  render  Macedonia  harm- 
less, it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  it  to  revert  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace.  Demosthenes  himself  gave 
liis  countenance  to  pacific  measures.  The  wiser  part 
of  the  citizens  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  growing 
power  and  successful  ambition  of  their  great  enemy, 
to  be  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  increasing 
corruption  and  effeminacy  of  their  own  countrymen. 
From  the  period  that  they  had  attempted  to  recover 
Aniphipolis,  no  less  a sum  than  fifteen  hundred 
talents  had  been  expended  ; one  hundred  ships 
had  been  lost ; seventy-five  tributary  cities  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians;  Olynthus  was 
destroyed,  and  Euboea  had  revolted;  the  several 
Grecian  states  having  harassed  and  wasted  each  other 
by  their  foolish  quarrels,  were  now  completely  alienated 
by  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  ; and,  to  crown  all, 
Philip  was  more  admired,  more  dreaded,  more  ambi- 
tious, and  more  warlike  than  ever. 

Overtures  The  desire  of  peace  wus  farther  strengthened  by  the 
failure  of  a negotiation  which  had  been  entered  into 
P»rc*  °f  Phocis,  now,  of  course,  become  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Athens.  The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in 
this  delicate  state  of  affairs,  was  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
positions of  Philip  in  regard  to  peucc ; and  the  next  was 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  sovereign  multitude  for 
entering  into  terms  with  a man  who  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  laboured  all  day  nnd  meditated 
all  night,  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  Two 
Athenians  of  some  note,  Straloclcs  andEucratus,  had 
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been  taken  prisoners  at  the  fall  of  Olynthus  * the  for-  Philip  of 
merofwhom  liberated  without  ransom,  returned  to  Mseedon. 
his  native  city,  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
the  generous  prince  who  had  set  him  free ; and  made 
known  to  hi*  countrymen  that  Philip  entertained  a 3^0 j 
sincere  desire  for  a close  alliance  and  a lasting  peace 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  A decree  had, 
however,  been  fulminated  at  no  very  distant  period,  ^^3’ 
denouncing  death  to  any  one  who  should  propose  to ' 
peace  with  tlvit  monarch,  and  forbidding,  under  a A M 
similar  penalty,  the  appearance  of  a Macedonian  herald 

on  the  Attic  soil.  To  try  the  temper  of  the  people,  a 

motion  was  made  to  rejreul  that  savage  decree.  The  B c 
proposal  was  listened  to  with  moderation,  and,  on  335 
the  whole,  the  (Missions  of  revenge  and  of  pride  were 
now  so  completely  subdued  by  the  love  of  security, 
that  a commission  of  ten  persons  was  appointed  to 
convey  to  Macedon  the  wishes  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  members  of  this  embassy  w ere  ; Cteai- 
phon,  Phrynon,  Philocmtes,  Jatrocles,  Nausicles, 

Ciroon,  Demosthenes,  Dercyllus,  J&chines,  and  Arts- 
todemus. 

Whilst  Athens  was  thus  employed  in  thoughts  of 
peace,  Philip  was  pursuing  his  warlike  designs  within 
the  Thracian  territory,  lie  had  already  circumscribed 
the  dominions  of  the  devoted  Ccrsobleptes,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  deprived  him  of  several  im- 
portant towns  ; anil,  at  the  period  the  commissioners 
passed  through  Thessaly,  on  their  way  to  Macedon, 
they  found  the  celebrated  general  Parmenio  besieging 
Halus,  11  tow'n  claimed  by  the  Pharsalians,  whose 
cause  Philip  hud  espoused,  and  attached  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  power  in  that  part  of  Greece  he  was 
determined  to  undermine. 

Arrived  at  the  Macedonian  capital,  the  deputies  n Cm 
were  introduced  to  the  king,  and  admitted  to  an  34- 
audience.  As  they  had  agreed  to  speak  in  the  order  of  OLy 
their  seniority,  Avschines  first  addressed  the  king,  en-  joy 
deavouring  to  convince  him  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  Athenians  towards  his  person  ; of  the  justice  of 
their  claims  upon  Aiupliipolis,  and  certain  other  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  deprived  them  ; and,  above  all, 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  his  hostile  views  upon  the 
territory  of  their  allies. 

Demosthenes  being  the  youngest,  wras  the  last  to 
speak,  and  had  certainly  the  most  difficult  task  to 
perform.  He  was  now  in  the  presence  of  a prince, 
whom  in  his  absence,  he  hod  frequently  assailed  with 
the  most  furious  invective,  to  whom  he  had  uniformly 
ascribed  the  most  impure  and  selfish  motives,  and 
whose  actions  he  had  often  represented  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  unjust.  The  person  whom  he  was 
to  address,  too,  was  not  only  a consummate  politician 
but  an  able  orator ; a master  of  the  art  in  which 
Demosthenes  excelled ; a persuasive  speaker  himself, 
and  a perfect  judge  of  eloquence  in  others.  The 
courtiers  of  Macedon  stood  around,  full  of  expectation 
and  curiosity ; the  reputation  of  the  great  Athenian 
orutor,  had  prepared  them  for  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  talent  and  address  ; and  even  the  ambassadors 
themselves  who  had  so  often  heard  their  distinguished 
colleague  thunder  forth  from  the  tribunal  his  Indig- 
nation against  Philip,  were  now  impatient  to  witness 
the  effects  of  his  eloquence,  and  to  hear  those  irresis- 
tible arguments  and  potent  remonstrances,  with  which 
he  had  promised  to  attack,  and  hoped  to  confound, 
the  obstinate  policy  of  Philip.  All  was  suspense,  and 
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Hk*r*pl»y.  the  most  eager  curiosity  ; and  every  man  now  waited 

y y— ^ in  silence  for  some  splendid  specimen  of  forcible, 

From  dignified,  and  subduing  oratory.  But  Demosthenes, 
a.  m.  unaccustomed  to  such  an  audience,  and  such  a corn- 
3621.  bination  of  circumstances,  lost  courage  and  presence 
— of  mind.  He  who  had  so  often  braved  with  success 
the  tumult  and  abuse  of  an  Athenian  assembly,  was, 
in  this  new  scene,  utterly  disconcerted  and  abashed. 
His  faculties  refused  their  office.  He  began  in  a 
hesitating  and  ungraceful  manner  ; muttered  a few 
unintelligible  sentences,  till,  at  length,  his  terror  and 
embarrassment  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  his 
recollection  totally  forsook  him,  and  he  stood  before 
the  assembly  totally  unable  to  proceed.  Philip  saw 
bis  distress  and  pitied  him.  With  that  politeness  and 
humanity  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  with  that 
condescension  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  affect, 
he  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  reminding  him  that  he 
was  not  now  before  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
whose  resentment  he  had  to  dread  in  case  of  failure  ; 
begged  him  to  take  time  to  collect  again  his  scattered 
ideas,  and  to  pursue  his  intended  harangue.  Demos- 
thenes, accordingly  attempted  to  resume  his  speech, 
but  was  not  able ; his  confusion  continued,  his  em- 
barrassment increased,  and  he  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  silence. 

The  ambassadors  being  allowed  to  retire,  Demos- 
thenes instantly  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, by  condemning  the  freedom  with  which 
J£*chine*  had  addressed  the  king,  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  canvassed  his  political  measures. 
“ What !”  exclaimed  the  baffled  orator,  “ have  you 
forgotten  the  present  state  of  Athens  ; how  greatly 
the  people  have  been  harassed  by  war,  and  how 
ardently  they  wish  for  peace?  You  have  now  so 
irritated  Philip,  and  spoken  so  harshly,  that,  instead  of 
ending  the  war  by  a happy  accommodation,  you  have 
only  to  expect  the  most  violent  and  hostile  resentment, 
in  place  of  the  pacific  and  favourable  disposition  in 
which  we  found  him  on  our  arrival !" 

Before  /Eschines  could  reply  to  this  peevish  invec- 
tive, the  envoys  were  again  called  into  the  presence 
of  Philip.  This  able  sovereign,  whose  command  of 
temper  never  forsook  him,  immediately  proceeded  to 
reply  to  their  representations  in  the  order  in  which 
he  had  listened  to  them,  with  the  utmost  force  and 
perspicuity.  He  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
.Eschincs,  and  went  over  the  several  topics  of  his 
speech  with  much  fulness  and  accuracy ; but  in  such 
a manner,  as  according  to  the  report  of  this  orator 
himself,  did  not  implicate  him  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
war- party  at  Athens,  or  express  any  suspicion  of  his 
pacific  professions  in  regard  to  Macedonia.  As  to 
Demosthenes,  his  hurangue  conveyed  so  little,  either 
in  the  way  of  fact  or  of  argument,  that  no  reply  was  ne- 
cessary. Perhaps,  too,  it  might  suit  with  the  present 
view's  of  Philip  to  treat  the  Athenian  demagogue  with 
some  degree  of  slight.  He  might  choose  to  affect  a 
contemptuous  disregard  for  his  powers,  as  well  to 
mortify  his  great  opponent,  as  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  man  who  had  ever  inveighed  with  the  utmost 
virulence  aguinst  him  in  the  hearing  of  a mob,  had 
not  been  able,  on  this  important  occasion  when  reason- 
ing and  not  invective  was  expected  by  his  audience, 
to  offer  any  thing  to  their  notice  which  deserved  either 
reply  or  observation.  He  then  invited  them  to  on 
entertainment  j where,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 


Machines,  his  colleague  conducted  himself  with  still 
greater  weakness  and  confusion  than  before.  Pre- 
siding over  the  festivities  of  the  banquet,  Philip  dis- 
played those  powers  of  conversation  and  wit  which  at 
once  rendered  his  society  delightful,  and  gave  him  a 
firm  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  guests.  At  table  he 
reiterated  his  assurances  of  a pacific  disposition  to- 
wards Athens  ; expressed  his  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  government ; and  declared  that  as  soon  as  the 
alliance  between  them  should  be  confirmed,  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  Imve  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
most  substantial  marks  of  his  favour. 

Demosthenes,  sensible  that  he  made  a mean  figure 
at  the  Macedonian  court,  is  said  to  have  conducted 
himself  on  the  way  homeward,  with  excessive  obse- 
quiousness and  adulation  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  embassy.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  too, 
when  their  proceedings  were  reported  to  the  council 
of  Five-hundred,  the  orator,  as  one  of  that  body,  spoke 
very  favourably  of  his  colleagues  in  general,  and 
moved  that  according  to  custom,  when  the  conduct 
of  an  embassy  was  approved,  they  should  be  honoured 
for  their  services  with  a public  supper  in  the  Pryta- 
neutu  ; and  as  the  business  of  peace  was  so  success- 
fully begun,  he  further  proposed  that  they  should  wear 
on  the  occasion  crowns  of  the  sacred  olive.  The 
motion  was  acceded  to,  and  the  entertainment  was 
given. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  in  their  turn,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  at  Macedon,  De- 
mosthenes at  once  relinquished  his  complimentary 
tone  towards  his  colleagues,  and  proceeded  so  far  os 
to  insinuate,  that  in  their  transactions  with  their 
countrymen  as  well  as  with  Philip,  they  had  betrayed 
either  ignorance  or  incapacity.  As  the  youngest  he 
was  as  usual  the  last  to  ap|>ear.  He  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  all  that  the  other  envoys  had  said  was  lit- 
tle to  the  purpose  ; and  requesting  that  the  decree  of 
the  people  appointing  that  the  embassy  might  be  read, 
he  farther  moved,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia's  letter 
to  the  Athenians  might  be  read  also.  “ Here  then," 
said  he,  “ is  the  substance  of  the  business  on  hand  : 
nnd  I propose  that  the  herald  expected  from  Macedon 
be  received  ; that  the  ambassadors  who  are  to  follow 
him  be  likewise  received  ; and  that  two  days  after 
their  arrival,  the  people  be  summoned  to  consult  res- 
pecting the  terms  of  the  peace  which  is  now  contem- 
plated with  Philip.  ’* 

A variety  of  particulars  connected  with  this  occur- 
rence have  found  their  way  into  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Demosthenes,  some  of  which,  although 
resting  on  rather  doubtful  authority,  are  strikingly 
characteristic  of  that  powerful  orator.  Impatient  of 
all  allusion  to  the  conference  at  Macedon  and  to  the 
personal  character  of  Philip,  " you  shall  see,"  he  ex- 
claims, in  his  address  to  the  populace,  **  how  I propose 
to  cut  off  these  superfluous  matters.  .Machines  praises 
the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip.  But  so  far  am 
I from  agreeing  with  him,  that  1 apprehend  any  other 
man  in  the  same  rank  and  circumstances,  would  not 
be  counted  inferior  to  him  in  these  particulars.  Cte- 
siphon  praises  his  person:  I think  my  colleague 
Aristodemus  has  a figure  no  less  graceful.  Others 
tell  you  of  his  mirth  and  gaiety  at  table  : I think 
Philocrates  is  by  far  the  more  jovial  companion.  One 
man,  says,  it  was  left  to  me  to  speak  about  Amphi- 
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Biography,  polis  | but  this  your  orator  would  not  willingly  suffer 
either  you  or  me  to  spcuk. — But  this  is  all  trifling.  1 
From  shall  draw  up  a decree  for  entering  into  a negotiation 
A-  *•-  with  Philip’s  heralds  and  ambassadors,  who  are  now 
3621.  expected,  flic." 

— It  is  well  observed  by  Olivier  that  it  was  necessary 
*•  C.  to  collect  together  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
31*3.  several  ambassadors,  in  order  to  give  a just  idea  of 

“ those  which  centered  in  the  character  of  Philip  : and 

Am  M’  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  childish  personalities  of 
3668.  Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  without  disrespect  for 
the  man  who  could  attempt  to  under- rate  the  qualities 
"•  c*  of  a distinguished  prince,  by  dwelling  on  circum- 
33®*  stances  in  themselves  so  extremely  trifling,  and  to 
which  that  individual  himself  would  have  been  the 
last  to  attach  any  intrinsic  value. 

The  herald  ami  the  ambassadors  from  Macedonia 
arrived  in  due  time.  These  last  were  three  in  number, 
and  bore  names  which  were,  even  at  that  period,  re* 
spected  in  Greece,  and  which  have  since  been  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  civilized  world,  Enrylochtis, 
Antipater,  and  Parn)cnio.  The  Arat  was  eminent  for 
eloquence  and  valour,  and  is  known  to  have  rendered 
effectual  services,  by  each  of  these  endowments  to 
Philip,  and  to  his  son  Alexander.  Parmenio  joined 
the  merit  of  an  honest  courtier  to  that  of  a brave  sol- 
dier ; and  we  may  judge  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  discerning  master,  from  the  following 
characteristic  remark.  Being  told  on  one  occasion, 
that  the  Athenians  had  chosen  their  ten  generals  for 
the  year  : M Happy  people  !"  exclaimed  Philip,  41  who 
can  every  year  find  ten  ! In  my  whole  life,"  conti- 
nued he.  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Parmenio,  “ I never 
knew  but  one," — Antipater  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  respected  and  most  trusted  of  all  Philip’s  minis- 
ters. This  prince,  we  are  told  used  frequently  to  say 
at  table,  **  come,  let  us  drhik  deep ; it  is  enough  for 
rac,  that  Antipatcr  is  sober  !"  Aud  when  one  morning 
be  came  into  his  audience  chamber  later  than  usual, 
“1  have  been  long  a-bed,"  said  he,  looking  around 
him,  “ but  it  is  no  matter : Antipater  was  awake." 

Discussions  now  took  place  at  Athens  relative  to  the 
peace  and  partly  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  alliance  to 
be  entered  into  with  Macedon.  Philip  was  desirous  of 
confining  the  treaty  to  the  Athenians,  exclusive  of  their 
allies,  whilst  some  of  the  more  moderate  party  in  the  go- 
vernment insisted  that  the  interests  of  these  should  be 
provided  for  and  secured.  On  this  point,  however, 
so  essential  to  their  public  credit  and  individual  repu- 
tation, the  wavering  politicians  of  Athens  shewed 
neither  consistency  nor  stedfastness.  To  terminate 
their  heartless  disputes,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a com- 
mission of  five  persons  to  Macedon  to  bring  the  peace 
to  a conclusion;  in  which  number  was  jttschines,  now 
the  devoted  tool  of  Philip's  designs.  Demosthenes, 
under  pretence  of  ransoming  prisoners,  contrived  to 
attach  himself  to  the  embassy  and  proceeded  accord- 
ingly to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Macedonian  ruler. 

B c>  It  wus  at  Pella  where  .'Eschines  and  his  colleagues 
34G  obtained  an  audience  of  Philip,  who  amidst  these  nu- 
oly  n*erous  negotiations  and  embassies,  was  usually  em- 
1084  ployed  in  directing  the  movements  of  his  armies.  He 
’ was  indeed,  at  that  period,  on  the  eve  of  concluding 
the  conquest  of  Thrace ; an  object  which  he  wished 
to  accomplish  before  he  renewed  his  conferences  with 
the  Athenian  ministers  : and  with  this  view,  he  allow- 
ed them  to  wait  nearly  a month  in  his  capital,  before 


he  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  troops  in  the  active  Philip  of 
season  of  a successful  campaign.  On  his  arrival  at  Marednn. 
Pella,  he  found  ambassadors  not  only  from  Athens,  as 
he  had  expected,  but  also  from  Thebes  and  Lacedse-  ^ro,n 
mon,  imploring  his  interposition  to  settle  some  differ-  A*  *1, 
cnce  between  these  rival  states,  and  to  give  the  aid  of  his  36  il. 
arms  to  bring  to  a conclusion  the  wasting  warfare  which 
wus  still  going  on  between  the  Thebans  and  Phocians.  “*5* 

After  granting  an  Audience  to  the  Athenian  deputies, 
in  which  some  remonstrances  were  made  i n regard  to  the 
warlike  attitude  in  which  Philip  continued  to  remain,  3ggg 
and  some  vague  explanations  and  professions  on  his  __  * 
part  were  returned  to  quiet  their  apprehensions  ; the  B c 
king  urging  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  Thessaly, 
where  his  troops  were  still  investing  Halus,  proposed 
to  carry  the  several  embassies  along  with  him  ; in 
the  hope,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself,  that 
their  mediation  might  be  the  means  of  terminating 
the  protracted  contest  between  the  Pharsolians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Halus. 

The  treaty  with  Athens  received  at  length  the  rati- 
fication of  Philip.  In  enumerating  the  allies  of  cither 
people,  Halus  was  excluded  on  the  part  of  Macedon, 
and  Phocis  on  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  Phocians 
assisted  and  protected  by  Athens  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sacred  war,  had  it  appears  given  offence 
to  their  proud  neighbours  by  refusing  to  yield  to 
them  certain  towns  which  commanded  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  and  were  at  present  so  much  the  ob- 
jects of  their  displeasure,  that  they  were  specially  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  any  benefit  of  the  treaty 
between  them  and  the  Macedonians.  This  exclusion 
of  the  Phocians  is,  indeed,  ascribed  by  some  writers 
to  the  policy  of  Philip,  who  still  found  his  interest 
concerned  in  representing  that  people  as  so  completely 
polluted  with  sacrilege,  and  so  obnoxious  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  faith  of  treaties  or  the  protection  of  holy  arms.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  from  an  impartial  review 
of  his  conduct,  that  the  king  of  Macedon  was  actuated 
by  feelings  of  bigotry  or  the  desire  of  revenge.  He 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  mediate  as  an  armed 
umpire  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ; and  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  the  deputies  of  the  principal  states,  that 
their  several  views  and  interest  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
Thebes  and  Phocis,  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
consideration  of  these  differences  for  future  delibera- 
tion with  the  parties  most  intimately  concerned. 

To  bring  the  1*1100100  war  to  a speedy  conclusion, 
either  by  conference  or  by  arms,  appears  to  have  been 
an  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Philip  both 
before  and  after  the  peace  with  Athens.  Even  whilst 
the  ambassadors  were  at  Pella,  preparations  were  on 
foot,  which  the  king  did  not  disguise,  were  meant  to 
enforce  his  mediation  with  the  belligerent  states  of 
Greece,  and  to  conduct  to  a termination  the  destruc- 
tive contest  in  which  they  had  for  nearly  ten  years, 
employed  their  armies  and  expended  their  treasure. 

It  was  probably  therefore  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
monarch,  that  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
peace,  a decree  was  passed  at  Athens  declaring,  that 
if  the  Phocians  did  not  duly  surrender  the  temple  of 
Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athenian  people  would 
join  in  arms  against  them,  and  against  all  who  should 
support  them  in  their  contumacy.  Philip,  indeed, 
addressed  a letter  in  his  own  name  to  his  new  allies,  in- 
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Riofrrapty.  viting  them  in  that  capacity,  and  oj  an  Amphictyonic 
people,  to  join  hi*  other  allies,  and  the  whole  Araphic- 
f-ro«  tyom’c  confederacy,  in  a just  community  of  arms  and 
*'  **■  of  council,  for  ending  an  evil  so  extensively  destructive 

and  still  extensively  threatening.  The  wisest  part  of 
“ the  Athenians  were  disposed  to  accede  to  this  propo- 
* c‘  sal ; both  because  they  could  not  possibly  prevent  the 
interference  of  Macedonia,  and  also  because  by  becom- 
*“  ing  parties  to  the  measure  of  reconciliation,  they 
might  secure  some  advantages  in  favour  of  their  allies 
at  Phocis  and  in  the  revolted  towns  of  ikeotia,  whom, 
notwithstanding  some  disagreement,  they  were  desir- 
ous  to  protect  from  the  vengeance  of  Thebes  and  of 
‘ ‘ the  Thessalians.  The  faction,  however,  which  had 
t all  along  opposed  themselves  to  Philip,  although  they 
had  found  it  expedient  to  promote  the  recent  alliance 
with  him,  were  stilt  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  and 
eagerly  disposed  to  thwart  his  measures  : and  exert- 
ing their  influence  with  the  people,  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a negative  reply  to  be  sent  to 
the  proposition  of  Macedon. 

Bent  on  war,  the  party  headed  by  Demosthenes 
appear  at  this  juncture  to  hove  renewed  their  overtures 
to  Phoeis,  and  to  have  knit  themselves  in  closer  alli- 
ance with  the  LactdaHiiotiiuiis.  The  project  of  occu- 
py ing  the  three  towns  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Thermopyl*,  und  of  garrisoning  them  with  Spartan 
troops,  was  again  revived ; but  the  Phocians  reusing 
little  confidence  in  Athenian  faith,  and  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  Lacedaemon,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
arrangement.  They  preferred  the  chance  of  obtaining 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  whose  regurd  for  their 
interests  they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  cordial 
and  firm,  although  political  reasons  had  induced  him 
to  disguise  it,  during  his  negotiations  with  their 
enemies.  Refusing  therefore  to  surrender  the  towns 
in  question,  and  yet  unwilling  to  come  to  a rupture 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  they  excused  themselves, 
by  observing,  that  '*  Sparta  had  too  much  occasion  to 
look  to  her  own  dangers.*' 

The  tranquillity  of  Greece  was  now  once  more  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  hazard.  The  popular  faction  at 
Athens,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  power,  were  fast  precipitating 
their  country  into  war,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
rational  means  whereby  to  bring  it  to  a prosperous 
issue.  Philip  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  intrigues 
at  Phocis,  and  of  their  tampering  with  the  Laccda?- 
monions  ; and  as  his  preparations  for  advancing  into 
the  territory  of  the  belligerent  states  were  already 
well  mutured,  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a 
general  combination  of  the  Grecian  republics  could 
impede  his  progress  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
It  was  nt  this  crisis  accordingly  that  Isocrates  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  oration  to  Philip  ; which,  under 
the  form  of  that  species  of  nddress,  was  in  reality  an 
appeal  from  himself  and  the  moderate  party,  at 
Athens,  to  their  fellow -citizens,  and  to  the  whole 
Greek  nation.  The  object  of  this  famous  tract  was 
to  induce  the  king  of  Macedon  to  assume  such  a lead 
among  the  states  of  Greece,  as  would  prevent  them 
from  imbruing  their  hands  in  one  another's  blood, 
and  enable  them,  at  the  same  time  to  unite  in  an 
unanimous  and  combined  exertion  against  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  barbarians  of  Persia.  Taking  a cur- 
sory view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  repub- 
lics around  him.  he  depicts,  in  lively  colours,  the 


misery  and  humiliation  to  which  they  had  all  reduced  Philip  of 
themselves  by  their  foolish  jealousy  and  ill-directed  Macedon. 
ambition  j and  then  turning  his  eyes  to  Philip,  he 
describes  that  sovereign  as  iu  every  respect  worthy  of  roa* 
confidence,  and  as  by  far  the  fittest  person  of  the  uge 
to  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  one  another,  and  to  lead 
their  confederate  armies  against  the  tyrants  of  Asia. 
Encouraging  both  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  the  ^^3 
almost  certain  prospect  of  success  , the  ingenious  orator  ^ ' 
concludes  his  address  to  the  royal  commander  in  A m 
these  words  : — “ The  sum  of  what  I advise  is  this  ; 3£6h. 

that  you  act  beneficially  towards  the  Greeks  ; that  * 

you  reign  constitutionally  over  the  Macedonians;  that  B c 
you  extend  your  sway  as  widely  as  may  be  over  the  33^ 
barbarians.  And  thus  will  you  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all ; of  the  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  will  do  them  ; of 
the  Macedonians,  if  you  will  preside  over  them  con- 
stitutionally and  not  tyrannically;  and  of  all  others, 
as  far  as  you  relieve  them  from  barbaric  despotism, 
and  place  them  under  the  mildness  of  a Grecian  ad- 
ministration. Others  must  have  their  opinions  of 
what  the  times  want,  and  will  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  wfhat  is  here  written  may  be  adapted  to 
them  ; but  I am  fully  confident  that  no  one  will  give 
you  better  advice,  nor  more  accommodated  to  the 
existing  state  of  things." 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Mitfonl’s  rea- 
sons for  placing  this  oration  in  the  interval  between 
the  peace  with  Athens  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacred  war.  And  between  these  two  points,  as  he 
observes,  it  farther  marks  its  time  as  having  been  put 
forth,  after  symptoms  of  a disposition  toward  a new 
breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by  a 
party  at  Athens,  and  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
apprehensive  of  an  accommodation  between  the  The- 
bans and  Phocians.  By  Leland  and  other  authors, 
the  date  of  Isocrates*  performance  is  placed  after  the 
sacred  war,  and  even  subsequently  to  the  execution  of 
the  Amphictyonic  decree,  which  had  been  passed 
against  the  sacrilegious  cities  of  the  Phociun  district. 

This  cool  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  Greeks,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  chances  of  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  the  power  of  Macedon,  had  a very 
considerable  effect  in  preparing  their  minds  for  an 
accommodation.  The  disposition  among  the  repub- 
lics, to  eo-operate  with  Philip  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  throughout  the  country,  became  very 
general,  and  was  manifested  with  nothing  of  the 
usual  republican  violence.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  personage  himself  was  at  all  desirous 
to  assume  the  office  which  was  thus  created  for  him. 

So  little  solicitous,  indeed,  was  he  to  take  the  lead  in 
settling  the  troublesome  and  invidious  business  of  the 
sacred  war,  that  wc  have  the  authority  of  Demos- 
thenes for  saying  he  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
charge  themselves  with  its  decision,  and  declared  bis 
readiness  to  submit  entirely  to  their  arrangement. 

What  may  have  been  his  motives  fur  this  moderation, 
or  whether  his  declarations  were  really  sincere,  are 
points  which  history  has  furnished  us  with  no  means 
for  determining.  It  is  probable,  that  he  was  averse 
from  moving  into  Greece  so  long  as  he  hod  enemies  in 
Thessaly  still  unsubdued  : at  all  events,  he  did  not 
proceed  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  his  allies  in  the 
south,  until  ilulus  had  surrendered  to  his  arms.  That 
town  being  garrisoned  by  Pharsalians,  in  whom 
Philip  could  confide,  and  the  Thessalians  at  large 
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Biography,  being  devoted  to  his  interests,  the  warlike  Macedo- 
'*■— > v“— ' ; nian  at  length  turned  his  face  towards  Thermopylae  at 
From  the  head  of  an  imposing  force. 

a.  m.  The  phocians,  commanded  by  Phalarcus,  the  son 
or  brother  of  their  late  general,  were  still  in  a condi- 
— tion  to  dispute  the  pass  with  Philip,  and  even  to 
*•  c*  occasion  to  him  considerable  delay  and  loss.  Having, 
3S3.  however,  no  confidence  in  the  Athenian  government  * 
being  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  Laceduniion  ; find- 
f1'  ing  that  tlw  Thebans  had  joined  the  invader,  and  that 
3 the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  was  ready  to  rise  at 
his  nod,  they  saw-  the  madness  of  attempting,  singlc- 
jV®*  handed,  to  arrest  his  progress  ; and  made  haste,  ac- 
3 Jo.  cordingly  to  profit  by  the  disposition  towards  mild 

measures,  on  which  Philip  still  professed  to  regulate 
his  conduct.  Not  daring  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Phocis,  they  sti- 
pulated with  him  for  leave  to  emigrate  unmolested, 
and  to  carry  with  them  their  personal  property.  On 
these  simple  conditions,  the  important  military,  stations 
of  Nica;a,  Thronium,  and  Alponus,  were  delivered  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia  ; and  Phala'cus  immediately 
after  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  found  a temporary  refuge.  Greece  was  now 
open  to  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  whose  pro- 
gress into  a country,  torn  by  mutual  jealousy,  occa- 
sioned the  most  painful  alarm.  The  vengeance  of 
Thebes  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Phocians  and  the 
Boeotians,  who  had  favoured  their  cause,  than  the 
sovereignty  of  Philip  ; and  it  required  all  the  influ- 
ence and  management  of  this  humane  ruler  to  repress 
the  vindictive  spirit  which  actuated  his  confederates. 
He  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  procuring  jiersonal  safety 
for  all.  The  higher  class  of  Phocians  were  content 
to  quit  their  native  soil ; whilst  the  inferior  orders, 
availing  themselves  of  permission  to  surrender  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  exclusively,  were  received,  toge- 
ther with  their  principal  towns,  into  his  protection. 

The  sacred  war  was  now  ended,  and  the  fate  of 
Greece  placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  The  moderation  of  this  sovereign  at  the 
period  now  under  review,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  character ; and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  whence  it  sprang,  it  certainly  added  not 
less  to  his  influence  as  an  umpire,  than  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a conqueror.  Amidst  all  the  invective  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  more  perplexing  partiality  of 
Greek  historians,  we  see  clearly  that  the  Macedonian 
prince,  in  pursuing  the  brilliant  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion, never  sacrificed  the  principles  of  humanity  in  the 
case  of  a vanquished  foe,  nor  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate,  whatever  might  he  their  rank  or 
condition.  His  clemency  was  particularly  manifested 
in  the  pains  which  he  took  to  temper  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  It  was  expected, 
and  even  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the 
Amphictyonic  law  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course  against  that  unhappy  people.  According  to 
that  constitution,  which  all  Greece  had  for  centuries 
acknowledged  in  them,  though  not  always,  indeed, 
reduced  to  practice,  the  famishment  to  be  awarded 
should  be  determined  by  the  Amphictyons  alone.  Bat 
with  a sincere  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  to  obtain  a milder  sentence,  as  well,  perhaps,  os 
In  deference  to  those  states  which  hail  avowed  resist- 
ance to  the  Amphictyonic  decrees,  on  the  ground  that 
the  judges  acted  under  undue  influence,  Philip  in- 

VOL.  IX. 


vited  a congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Philip  of 

recce . Mtcnlon. 

Among  the  representatives  nominated  by  Athens, 
were  iKachines  ami  Demosthenes ; neither  of  whom,  r(>m 
however,  found  it  convenient  to  attend.  The  former, 

about  this  period,  deserted  the  popular  side ; while  * 

his  colleague  was  associated,  and  went  over  to  the 
party  of  Phocion,  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  Iso-  ‘ 
crates,  and  all  the  leading  characters,  who  exerted  ^ ' 
themselves  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  and  a A M 
gradual  diminution  of  democraticul  power  and  vio- 

lence.  To  take  advantage  of  ]xmular  feeling  in  the  

meantime,  Machines  pretended  sickness,  that  he  might  „ t. 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  ; and  Demosthenes,  to  33# 
thwart  the  views  of  his  adversary,  declined  the  ap- 
pointment with  which  lie  was  honoured,  and  kept  his 
station  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  congress  appears  to  have  met  first  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  business  before  them  was  of  the  most 
delicate  nature,  involving  the  interests  of  all  Greece, 
and  the  life  or  death  of  many  thousands  whose  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime  of  Phocis  hail  subjected  them  to 
the  bar  of  public  law.  The  two  main  points  to 
which  their  deliberation  would  be  invited  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  were,  judgment  on  the  Phocians, 
and  a restoration  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Del- 
phian treasury  ; and  as  prejudice,  vindictive  feelings, 
and  selfish  views,  actuated  most  of  the  deputies  then 
present,  it  was  wisely  resolved  to  come  to  no  deter- 
mination in  the  meantime,  hut  to  refer  these  impor- 
tant points  to  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  to  be 
thereafter  assembled. 

Philip  found  his  benevolent  and  liberal  intentions 
in  the  congress  not  a little  impeded  by  the  unreason- 
able conduct  of  his  ow  n allies,  the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians. It  became  necessary  therefore  to  secure,  in 
the  second  meeting,  such  u number  of  votes  con- 
nected with  a different  interest,  as  would  check  the 
preponderance  of  these,  and  guide  their  judgment  to  a 
uiorc  equitable  decision.  This  object  seems  to  have 
been  attained,  and  partly  perhaps,  by  the  exertions  of 
Athens  ; which  re-appointed  her  former  ministers  to 
represent  her  on  that  solemn  occasion  : hut,  it  must 
lie  added  that,  in  regard  to  the  minor  details  and 
arrangements  arising  out  of  these  important  transac- 
tions, a great  degree  of  obscurity  prevails  even  in  the 
best  writers  whose  wrorks  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  contending  orators,  /Rschines  and  Demosthenes, 
each  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  meeting,  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  remarks,  give  the  clear  and 
full  information  which  might  Ik*  expected.  There 
ap|>enrs  however  to  have  been  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  warm  debating.  According  to  Jischincs  some 
of  the  Amphictyons,  those  especially  from  the  smaller 
republics,  were  very  rude  uneducated  men.  The 
rough  mountaineers  of  CEta,  who  also  had  a seat  m the 
Amphictyonic  council,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the 
Thebans  themselves,  in  barbarous  fanaticism  and  vin- 
dictive demunds  . insisting  that,  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the  Greeks,  the  w hole 
Phociau  people  should  he  put  to  death,  by  being  pre- 
cipitated from  the  cliffs  of  the  sacred  hills.  Against 
such  extreme  intemperance  the  measures  already 
taken  would  afford  a main  security  : the  most  guilty 
or  at  least  the  most  distinguished  of  that  devoted 
nation  having  submitted  to  a voluntary  exile,  and 
thereby  removed  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their 
4 L 
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Biography,  persecutors.  Nor  did  the  ferocious  bigotry  which 
^ impelled  the  (Etans  to  crave  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trytnen,  actuate  the  majority  of  the  congress.  On  the 
contrary  the  decree  which  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Amphictyons,  and  sanctioned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Grecian  states,  although  denouncing  a punish* 
men!  that  cannot  fail  to  appear  excessive  in  the  eyes 
of  a modern  reader,  was  yet  much  more  moderate 
than  the  stern  spirit  of  the  law  required  in  the  case  of 
a sacrilegious  robbery.  This  celebrated  document  is 
given  at  length  by  several  authors  ; and  it  was  in 
substance  as  follows  : that  the  ITwoians  should  in  the 
first  place,  forfeit  all  the  rights  which  had  belonged 
to  them  as  federal  members  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council ; that  the  three  principal  cities  of  Phocis 
should  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de- 
stroyed ; that  the  people  should  live  in  villages  not 
less  than  u furlong  apart  from  one  another,  and  none 
consisting  of  more  than  fifty  houses  ; that  they  should 
surrender  all  their  heavy  armour  and  their  horses,  and 
not  he  allowed  to  possess  any  until  the  debt  to  the 
god  should  be  fully  repaid  ; und  that,  in  order  to  liqui- 
date the  said  debt,  a rrnt  of  sixty  talents  yearly  should 
be  assessed  upon  the  Phocian  lands. 

The  vote  of  which  the  l*hocians  were  thus  deprived, 
was  enforced  on  Philip  by  a decision  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic assembly.  The  greater  part  of  the  Greeks 
viewed  this  sovereign  as  the  protector  of  their  civil 
and  political  rights,  the  avenger  of  the  gods,  and  the 
restorer  of  natural  piety.  He  was  besides  descended 
from  Hercules,  an  advantage  which  weighed  much 
with  this  superstitious  people,  and  he  wus  known  to 
set  a high  value  on  the  rank  of  an  Amphictyon,  and  the 
honour  of  directing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy. The  double  vote,  therefore,  formerly  exer- 
cised by  Phocis  was  now  transferred  to  the  King  of 
Moccdon  and  his  successors  for  ever. 

The  proceedings  of  Philip  as  arbiter  of  the  disputes 
so  long  pending  between  Thebes  and  the  Phocians, 
although  characterized  by  much  clemency  and  mode- 
ration, and  particularly  by  the  absence  of  all  personal 
animosity  against  those  who  had  the  most  exposed 
themselves  to  his  resentment,  excited  at  Athens  an 
unaccountable  degree  of  alarm,  jealousy,  and  con- 
tention. A violent  ebullition  of  democratic  fury  suc- 
ceeded the  news,  either  of  Philip’s  advance  through 
the  straits,  or  of  his  preponderance  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  and  sundry  precipitate  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  which  would  infallibly 
have  drawn  on  them  the  power  of  Macedon  and  the 
allied  Amphictyons,  had  they  not  been  recalled  to 
their  reason  by  a letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  their  intentions.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  commotion  now  spoken  of  was 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  Macedonians  after 
passing  the  ravine  of  Thermopylse,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  supposes,  by  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
Phocians.  In  truth,  the  Athenians  were  so  much  dis- 
obliged by  the  refusal  of  Phalarcus  to  put  Into  their 
hands  the  three  towns  which  they  wished  to  garrison, 
as  the  means  of  commanding  the  straits,  that  they 
had  ceased  to  promote  the  Phocian  interest,  or  even 
to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
them  ; on  which  account  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
violators  of  the  Delphian  repository  could  not,  of 


itself  give  them  any  uneasiness,  nor  drive  them  to 
those  hasty  determinations  which  ensued  upon  the 
arrival  of  their  messenger  Dcrcyllus. 

It  happened  that  their  messenger,  named  Dcrcyllus, 
made  his  apjicuranec  at  Athens  when  the  people  were 
assembled  in  PiraniS  to  transact  public  business  ; and 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  tidings  on  their  inflammable 
and  vacillating  minds,  that  a decree  was  instantly  voted, 
commanding  all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  remove 
without  delay  their  families  from  the  country  into 
some  one  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  that  these  places 
should  be  immediately  put  into  the  best  state  of  de- 
fence. Nay,  the  alarmed  and  incensed  multitude 
farther  decreed,  that  a sacrifice  should  be  instantly 
offered  up  to  Hercules,  according  to  the  established 
ceremony  usually  observed  in  the  commencement  of 
a new  war. 

The  epistle  from  Philip  and  the  return  of  reflection, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  their  total  inability  to  oppose  any 
effectual,  resistance  to  the  measures  now  In  progress, 
prevented  the  Athenian  populace  from  having  recourse 
to  actual  hostilities.  The  congress  was  accordingly 
held  as  already  described,  first,  at  Thermopylae  and 
afterwards,  as  is  commonly  believed,  at  Delphi  ; at 
which  latter  place  the  final  judgment  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons and  their  assessors  was  delivered,  for  re-estab- 
lishing the  religious  peace  and  political  tranquillity  of 
the  Grecian  states. 

This  weighty  affair  being  settled,  and  his  utmost 
efforts  having  been  employed  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate outcasts  of  Phocis,  Philip  returned  home  : carry- 
ing with  him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  if  wc  except  the  demagogues  and  their 
deluded  followers  in  the  city  of  Athens.  To  this  the 
testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong  and 
explicit  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  corroboration.  In 
his  oration  to  the  crown,  he  admits  that  even  at  Thebes 
the  voice  of  those  prevailed,  who  at  the  time  joined 
the  Thessalians  in  extolling  Philip  as  their  friend,  bene- 
factor, and  preserver : and  throughout  Greece  the 
people  at  large  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  for  which  they 
readily  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  the  king 
of  Macedon.  With  this  warrant,  the  praise  bestowed 
by  Diodorus,  on  the  some  occasion,  will  be  more 
easily  admitted.  “ Philip,”  says  that  historian  (lib.  16. 
ch.  60.)  “ having  concurred  with  the  Amphictyons  in 
their  choice  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece  ; hav- 
ing provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution  : 
and  having  conciliated  good  will  on  all  sides  by  his 
humanity  and  affability,  returned  into  his  kingdom, 
bearing  with  him  the  glory  of  piety,  added  to  that  of 
Biilitary  talents  and  bravery  } and  in  possession  of  a 
popularity  which  gave  him  £reat  advantage  for  the 
future  extension  of  his  power. ' 

Having  entered  so  minutely  into  the  transactions 
of  Philip  s reign  as  connected  with  that  progress  of 
events  which  gave  him  the  supremacy  over  Greece, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a more  general  outline 
of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life.  The  people  of 
Athens,  violent  only  in  their  speeches  and  resolutions, 
continued  to  impeach  his  conduct,  excite  enemies 
against  bis  person  and  government,  and  prosecute 
such  individuals  as  were  thought  to  favour  his  designs 
or  to  enjoy  his  good  opinion.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Demosthenes  pronounced  the  most  splendid  of 
his  orations  against  that  monarch,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures for  the  expulsion  from  Athens  of  all  the  creatures 
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Bio^mphv.  of  Macedon,  as  well  indeed,  as  of  all  who  did  not' 
v— concur  in  the  intemperate  counsels  which  it  pleased 


From  him  so  much  to  recommend  to  the  effeminate,  vain,  and 
A-  **•  credulous  multitude  over  whom  he  presided.  It  was 
«W91»  in  vain  however  for  Demosthenes  to  harangue  or  for 
Chares  to  practise  intrigue.  The  democraticul  party  in 
"•  c-  Greece  was  now  too  weak  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
383.  Philip’s  name,  or  to  kindle  a war  among  the  exhausted 
10  republics  which  had  so  lately  acknowledged  the  bene- 
*.  m.  interposition  of  that  popular  monarch.  The 

.WoS.  fc,liaiier  commonwealths  disgusted  with  the  imperious 
conduct  of  their  more  powerful  ncighliours,  who  in 
*;•  their  turn  hud  dominated  over  the  rest ; and  per- 
cciving  clearly  that  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Laceda*mou 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  own  indepen- 
dance,  or  to  extend  protection  to  their  allies,  gladly 
committed  to  Mucedou  that  tutelar)'  ascendency  which 
had  so  long  been  un  object  of  ambition  and  contest 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  which  had  only 
passed  from  one  to  another  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
All  Peloponnesus  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip.  The 
Messenians  and  Argians  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  his 
countenance,  declining  the  offer  of  Athenian  protection, 
and  treating  with  neglect  the  specious  arguments  of 
Demosthenes  against  Macedonian  influence. 

We  pass  over  the  political  intrigues  and  prosecutions 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  Athens  for  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  wars,  and  proceed 
to  accompany  Philip  to  Macedon.  Aristotle  was  now 
invited  to  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  to 
him  was  committed  the  important  charge  of  instruct- 
ing the  heir  of  the  crown.  Receiving  from  the  fa- 
ther, as  the  object  and  motive  of  his  anxiety  to  have 
his  boy  well  educated,  this  sole  direction  “ that  he  may 
learn  tonvoid  those  errors  w hich  1 have  committed  and 
of  which  1 now  repent."  To  engage  him  more  effectu- 
ally to  a faithful  and  diligent  di  scharge  of  this  great  trust, 
he  loaded  the  philosopher  with  presents,  worthy  at  once 
of  the  generosity  of  the  giver,  and  the  distinguished 
merit  of  him  upon  whom  they  were  conferred.  He 
caused  Slagira  the  city  which  gave  birth  to  the  sage, 
and  which  hud  shared  the  fate  of  atl  the  Olynthian 
towns,  to  be  carefully  rebuilt  and  the  inhabitants  who 
were  at  that  lime  slaves  or  fugitives  to  be  restored  to 
their  original  settlements,  and  to  enjoy  their  former 
privileges.  In  addition  to  this  hr  made  a grant  of  land 
for  a spacious  park,  laid  out  in  shudy  walks  and  orna- 
mented with  scats  and  statues  of  murble,  for  the  use 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  who  were  there  induced 
to  pursue  those  studies  which  have  given  so  much 
celebrity  to  this  sect,  and  immortalized  the  name  of 
their  ingenious  founder. 

From  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  surrounding  go- 
vernments, and  perhaps  too,  from  the  active  character 
of  his  own  mind,  Philip  found  it  necessary  to  lead  an 
army  into  eastern  Thrace,  where  a pnrty,  adhering 
to  Chersobleptes,  were  attempting  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  Macedon,  and  to  restore  that  of  Athens. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  triumphant  to  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians,  and  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Grecian  townships  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
Provoked,  it  is  said,  by  Athenian  intrigue  among  the 
savage  tribes  which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Danube,  or  desirous  to  chastise  the  irregular  umbition 
of  those  northern  hordes  which  occupied  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  his  dominions,  Philip  felt  himself  in- 
duced to  hazard  a campaign  in  the  Scythian  wilds,  at 


that  time  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  peopled  by  chi- 
ma*ras  springing  from  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
Greeks.  The  details  of  this  interesting  expedition 
are  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Macedonians,  overtaken  by  an  early  winter,  found  the 
roads  towards  their  own  country  so  completely  blocked 
up  with  snow,  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  even  a 
single  messenger  to  announce  their  state  or  to  solicit 
assistance.  It  was  reported  in  Greece  that  Philip  had 
been  seized  with  a severe  illness,  and  even  that  he 
was  dead  ; but  his  perseverance  and  constitution  sur- 
mounted the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
beset,  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  he  fought  his  way 
hack  into  his  own  kingdom.  It  is  of  this  memorable 
invasion  that  Demosthenes  speaks,  when  he  says  that 
“ in  quest  of  glory,  Philip  freely  met  all  kinds  of 
hardship  and  danger  in  every  shape  undismayed  by 
words,  unappalled  by  sickness,  patient  under  confine- 
ment by  snow,  he  was  contented  to  pass  the  winter, 
living  upon  millet  and  ry  e,  in  a Thracian  cellar." 

The  Athenians  taking  advantage  of  Philip’s  absence 
in  Scythia,  fitted  out  ships  to  cruise  in  the  Egean, 
with  the  view  of  distressing  the  commercial  towns 
which  were  in  alliance  with  Macedon,  and  also  of  in- 
ducing such  of  them  os  were  not  stedfust  in  their  po- 
litical attachment,  to  accept  the  protection  of  Athens, 
and  to  relinquish  that  which  they  now  found  so  little 
efficient.  Succeeding  in  this  plundering  and  treach- 
erous warfare  beyond  tlieir  utmost  expectation,  the 
popular  party  under  Demosthenes,  not  only  defended 
the  piratical  conduct  of  their  commander,  who  in  open 
defiance  of  a positive  treaty,  was  every  where  levying 
contributions  upon  the  maritime  slates  in  alliance 
with  Macedon,  but  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  con- 
cert measures  for  a confederacy  of  the  leading  states 
of  Greece,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  repress  the  formi- 
dable power  of  Philip,  and  recover  that  consequence 
which  they  had  formerly  possessed  among  (he  inferior 
republics  of  Peloponnesus.  With  this  view  Demos- 
thenes pronounced  his  third  Philippic j ail  oration 
which  produced  greater  effect  by  the  eloquence  which 
pervaded  it,  than  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  it 
professed  to  advocate,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  that  cause  was  sustained. 

Too  impatient  to  wait  for  u regular  declaration  of 
war,  the  sovereign  multitude  at  Athens,  having  De- 
mosthenes now  for  their  political  chief  as  well  as 
ajiologist,  sent  positive  orders  to  their  commander 
on  the  Thracian  station  to  act  against  Macedonia, 
whenever  a convenient  opportunity  might  lie  found. 
Diopithes,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  take  by  storm 
two  Grecian  towns  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  und 
sent  as  prisoners  into  the  Athenian  colony  of  Cherso- 
nesus,  oil  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  sword. 
Atnphilicus,  too,  a Macedonian  of  rank,  who  was 
commissioned  to  remonstrate  against  these  hostile 
proceedings,  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  captives,  was  himself  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  was  not  set  free  till  a ransom  was  puid  of 
nine  talents,  or  near  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Nor  were  the  admirals,  Cal  lias  and  Aristodemus,  less 
busy  at  sea.  They  stopped  all  ships  bouud  to  a Ma- 
cedonian port,  or  to  such  as  were  in  alliance  with  that 
country ; condemned  all  on  board  os  enemies  to  the 
Athenian  people,  and  sold  them  for  slaves : and  when 
complaints  were  made  by  Philip's  ministers  of  these 
gross  infractions  of  a subsisting  treaty,  and  the  matter 
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Biography,  laid  before  the  ruling  mob  at  Athens,  decrees  were 
immediately  passed  to  sanction  every  thing  that  hud 
hrotn  been  done,  and  to  convey  their  approbation  to  the 
a.  m.  commanders  under  whose  direction  hostilities  were 
3tWl,  carried  on. 

To  prepare  for  the  conflict  with  Muccdon,  which 
**•  c*  such  irritating  policy  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to 
•JSd.  produce.  Demosthenes  entered  into  correspondence 
tu  with  the  Persian  government  which  had  ulso  begun 
Ifitis  *°  treni^c  at  •uw^itious  views  of  Philip  ; and  so 
* * ' well  did  he  know  how’  to  increase  and  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  the  apprehensions  of  that  effeminate  court, 
*'  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  was  remitted  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Grecian  confederacy 
agninsttheir  powerful  neighbour.  By  liberal  conduct 
towards  Eub«ea  also,  the  confidence  of  that  island  was 
once  more  recovered  in  favour  of  Athens.  The  next 
object  of  the  great  orator  was  to  secure  a strong  foot- 
ing in  Byzantium,  and  some  other  towns,  in  the  en- 
trance to  the  Euxine  ; and  thereby  at  once  to  effect 
some  commercial  advantages,  and  to  establish  a 
readier  intercourse  with  the  satraps  of  Persia.  In 
Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  the  city  just  named,  the 
interests  of  Athens,  aided  by  the  personal  pleadings 
of  Demosthenes,  obtained  a decided  preponderant)1 ; 
and  thus  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  a formidable 
coalition  was  arrayed  against  Philip,  who,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  still  detained  amid  the  snows  of 
Scythia. 

As  a biographical  anecdote,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
mention  that  when  the  Macedonians  were  returning 
from  their  Scythian  expedition,  encumbered  with  the 
bulky  spoil  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  which  consisted  of  arms,  chariots,  and  20,000 
nmres,  they  were  attacked  in  a defile  of  the  Mtesian 
mountains,  by  a people  called  Triballi,  who  gained 
so  much  by  the  suddenness  of  their  onset  that  they 
had  nearly  discomfited  the  veteran  troops  of  Philip 
before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  recover  from  their 
confusion.  In  this  imminent  hazard,  the  king  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  his  army,  encouraged  his  soldiers, 
restoring  order,  and  fighting  with  the  most  desperate 
valour,  till  at  length  Ids  horse  sunk  under  him  covered 
with  wounds,  and  he  himself  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  having  his  thigh  pierced  with  a spear.  The 
young  prince  Alexander,  who  was  also  on  this  try  ing 
occasion  performing  actions  of  the  most  determined 
bravery,  flew  with  the  noble  und  gallant  attendants 
who  were  fighting  at  his  side,  to  rescue  his  father, 
who  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  He  him- 
self covered  him  with  his  shield  ; the  barbarians  were 
driven  back,  and  the  king  was  removed  from  the 
tumult  to  a place  of  safety. 

Philip's  wound  occasioned  a lameness  which  conti- 
nued to  affect  him  through  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
borne  it  impatiently  ; a circumstance  which  led  his 
son  to  address  to  him  on  one  occasion  the  good  hu- 
moured query — " How  can  you.  Sir,  be  displeased  at 
an  accident,  which  at  every  step  you  take  recalls  your 
valour  to  your  remembrance  ?M 

Upon  his  return  to  Macedonia,  Philip  directed  his 
forces  against  Perinthus,  and  others  of  the  Helles- 
(tontine  cities,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Athens  ; but  being  deficient 
in  naval  strength,  and  having  to  sustain  the  opposi- 
tion of  several  maritime  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
Egean,  he  found  it  expedient  to  desist  from  his  un- 


dertaking. This  disappointment  to  the  Macedonian  Philip  of 
ruler  was  unquestionably  effected  by  Demosthenes,  Macetlon. 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens.  He- 
gardless  of  the  treaty  which  bound  the  republic  in  From 
amity  with  that  prince,  the  great  orator  employed  all  iLJJ’ 
the  means  in  his  power  to  annoy  Philip,  both  in  his  * 

own  territory  and  in  those  of  his  allies.  He  spared 
no  pains,  and  grudged  no  sacrifice  either  of  principle  ,!  * 
or  personal  consistency,  that  he  might  accomplish  * to  ' 
the  two  leading  objects  of  his  administration,  to  sur-  A M 
round  Attica  with  friends,  and  Macedonia  with  ene-  •u.igh 

mies.  * 

Greece  was  again  on  the  eve  of  being  thrown  into  B c 
confusion  by  an  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  Amphissu,  who  were  accused  of  using  the  land 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  not  only  for  feeding  their 
flocks,  but  even  for  the  purposes  of  tillage.  The  mat- 
ter being  referred  to  the  Ampliictyons,  in  whose  as- 
sembly both  Demosthenes  and  /Kschinrs  now  occupied 
seats  as  Athenian  representatives  ; the  Amphibians 
were  punished  with  a fine,  and  by  the  banishment  of 
some  of  their  more  guilty  citizens.  This  decision, 
however,  did  not  at  once  secure  public  tranquillity. 

The  war-party  at  Athens  encouraged  the  men  of  Ara- 
phissa,  to  set  at  nought  the  sentence  of  the  most 
solemn  tribunal  of  their  country,  and  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  it  by  force  of  arms;  and  thus  another  sacred 
war  would  have  instantly  ravaged  the  finest  portion 
of  Greece,  bad  not  the  designs  of  the  Athenian  de- 
magugues  been  in  the  mean  time  defeated  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  more  pacific  counsels,  and  particularly  by 
the  election  of  Philip  to  be  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  This  event,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  altogether 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  gave  u different  character 
to  the  hostilities  which  ensued,  und  led  to  a result 
which  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  could  not  have 
anticipated. 

Whilst  the  Amphissions  were  in  open  rebellion 
nguinst  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  judgment  of  this  supreme  court,  the  popular 
fuction  of  Athens,  by  w'hom  that  insignificant  people 
were  excited  to  these  irregular  and  violent  proceed- 
ings, were  most  actively  employed  in  forming  a con- 
federacy of  the  principal  states  and  their  allies,  against 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  Thebes  had  been  induced  to 
unite  with  her  ancient  enemy  in  this  coalition  ; and 
Coriuth,  long  disused  to  martial  exercises,  and  insen- 
sible to  military  renowrn,  showed  so  much  spirit  in 
proposing  to  encounter  the  post  of  Philip,  that  Dio- 
genes,  who  was  then  residing  within  her  walls,  ridi- 
culed her  unwonted  exertions  by  an  incessant  rolling 
of  his  tub  from  one  spot  to  another.  Being  usked 
why  he  put  hiuisclf  to  this  uncommon  toil,  the  phi- 
losopher replied,  *'  that  for  once  he  would  avoid  the 
imputation  of  singularity,  and  so  would  not  be  the 
only  person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly  employed.*’ 

It  was  impossible  that  Philip  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  intrigues  w hich  Demosthenes  was  thus  practising 
against  his  interests,  and  of  the  positive  injuries  sus- 
tained by  his  commerce,  from  the  incessant  hostility 
of  the  Athenian  cruisers.  It  was  not  yet,  however, 
advisable  to  repel  force  by  force,  nor  to  avenge  upon 
the  people  of  Athens  the  unprincipled  infraction  of  a 
treaty  which  had  been  solicited  by  themselves.  In- 
vited by  the  Ampliictyons,  he  joined  them  at  Ther- 
mopylae, where,  in  virtue  of  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  raised,  he  issued  requisitions  to  the  several 
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Biography.  Amphictyonic  states,  to  send  forthwith  their  con- 
—mS  tingent  of  troops  to  serve  in  the  war,  about  to  be 
From  waged  under  bis  command,  with  the  refractory  people 
A‘  **•  of  Araphissa. 

^>*21.  The  crisis  was  now  arrived,  when  the  war-party  at 
— Athens  would  find  themselves  compelled  either  to 
**•  c*  relinquish  their  favourite  project  against  Philip,  or  to 
383.  oppose  themselves  to  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
10  They  chose  the  latter.  Having  ten  thousand  merce- 
nary  troops  at  their  command,  they  sent  them  to  as- 
Jo68.  gjs^  ^ Anjphjgsians  in  the  confiict  with  the  confedc- 
rate  army  ; and  in  this  way  lifted  their  hands  against 
B<m  constitution  of  the  great  Grecian  republic,  in  a 

336  cause  which,  even  if  it  had  been  successful,  would 
only  have  entailed  disgrace  upon  their  politics. 

Of  the  actual  warfare  which  followed,  no  details 
have  reached  modern  times.  It  is  evident,  not  with* 
standing,  that  the  talents  of  Philip  obtained  a com- 
plete victory  over  the  Amphis&ians  and  their  allies, 
and  reduced  them,  in  consequence,  to  a speedy  and 
unconditional  submission  to  the  power  of  the  Ain- 
pliictyons ; and  it  is  further  manifest  that  this  wise 
monarch  exerted  all  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
his  high  rank  and  successful  services,  to  alleviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  heavy  penalty  denounced  against 
his  sacrilegious  foes. 

The  result  of  this  insurrectionary*  movement  having 
proved  at  once  detestable  and  injurious  to  Demos- 
thenes and  his  party,  the  ulterior  views  upon  which 
all  the  recent  measures  had  been  made  to  bear,  were 
becoming  more  and  more  impracticable.  No  means 
were  left  untried  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  a 
confederacy  to  put  down  Philip.  To  engage  his  at- 
tention in  the  meanwhile,  twro  embassies  were  sent, 
complaining  of  his  hostile  proceedings,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens  ; whilst  emissaries  on  their  part  were  ac- 
tively employed  at  Thebes  and  other  neutral  states, 
craving  co-operation  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
were  preparing  to  direct  against  the  general  of  the 
Amphictyons.  The  reply  of  the  king  to  one  of  the 
embassies,  is  worthy  of  a place  even  in  this  outline  of 
his  transactions.  It  was  worded  as  follows  : " Philip 
king  of  the  Macedonians  to  the  Athenian  council  and 
people,  greeting  : What  your  disposition  towards  us 
nas  been  from  the  beginning,  I am  not  ignorant,  nor 
with  what  earnestness  you  have  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bccotians  to  your  party.  But  now  you  find  them  too  wise 
to  submit  their  interests  to  your  direction,  you  change 
your  course  and  send  ministers  with  a herald  to  me  to 
admonish  me  of  the  treaty,  and  demand  a truce  ; hav- 
ing in  truth  been  injured  by  us  in  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, I have  heard  your  ambassadors,  aud  I consent  to 
all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I lake  any  step  against  you, 
if  dismissing  those  who  advise  you  ill,  you  consign 
them  to  theirdeserved  ignominy  — So  may  you  prosper  ” 

Both  Philip  and  the  Athenians  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  gain  the  Thebuns.  The  democrutiral 
form  of  government  which  now  prevailed  among  this 
people  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, who,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  them  for  his  purpose,  as  allies  of  Athens. 
The  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  soon  after  set  in 
motion,  and  a large  body  of  Athenian  horse  and  foot 
were  quartered  in  Thebes,  as  being  nearer  than  their 
own  city  to  the  expected  scene  of  hostilities : and 


such  wa9  the  zeal  of  the  sluggish  Boeotians,  that  to 
accommodate  their  allies  with  a comfortable  resid- 
ence in  their  houses,  they  themselves  marched  out  ^ 
and  encamped  in  the  fields. 

Amidst  these  demonstrations,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, still  holding  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  contingents,  had  contented  himself  with 
occupying  Elateia,  a town  of  gTcat  importance  as 
connected  with  the  command  of  the  ThcrmopylseAii 
pass,  and  consequently  with  the  sufety  of  the  small 
army  of  which  he  continued  to  direct  the  movements! 

It  was  already  drawing  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  no  steps  hud  yet  been  taken  by  the  Mace* 
donians  to  moderate  their  desire  for  war.  Philip  con- 
tinued in  Phocis  with  his  troops  j und  knowing  that 
there  was  a large  party,  both  at  Athens  and  Thebes, 
who  deprecated  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  popular  leaders,  was,  perhaps,  not  yet 
entirely  destitute  of  hope  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served. To  prevent,  however,  all  possibility  of  re- 
conciliation, the  united  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
broke  up  their  encampment,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  occupy  a position  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  a few 
miles  distant  from  Elateia.  it  even  appears  that  the 
sword  was  immediately  drawn  by  these  ardent  repub- 
licans, and  that  one  or  two  skirmishes,  attended  with 
no  material  result  on  either  side,  were  provoked  by 
them,  in  order  to  prove  their  arms,  before  winter 
should  compel  them  to  quit  the  field,  und  retire  from 
the  presence  of  their  enemy. 

After  all  that  hod  passed  in  the  council,  and  even 
in  the  camp,  among  the  partisans  of  Demosthenes ; 
alter  urmies  were  raised  and  blood  was  actually  shed 
in  battle  ; Philip,  however,  thought  it  became  his 
office,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  preserving  the  tranquillity 
of  his  constituents,  and  for  warding  off  the  dreadful 
calamity  which  seemed  to  hang  over  Greece.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  allow  the  season  of  military  rest 
to  pass  by  without  assuring  the  Ihebons  and  Athe- 
nians of  his  continued  desire  of  peace,  and  of  his  great 
reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  the  extremities.  These 
professions,  however,  if  sincere,  had  an  effect  on  the 
popular  mind,  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  was  in- 
tended. The  moderation  of  Philip  was  ascribed  to 
his  fears ; and  the  Athenian  multitude,  confident  in 
their  own  strength,  and  in  the  number  of  their  allies, 
loudly  proclaimed  defiance,  and  declared  that  no 
treaty  should  be  entered  into  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  The  Thebans  listened  to  the  pacific  proposals 
of  the  great  Amphictyon,  with  more  calmness  and 
deliberation.  They  even  wavered  in  their  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  steps  which  they  had  already  taken, 
and  still  more  in  relution  to  the  hazardous  policy 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  commence  a cam- 
paign against  the  most  experienced  soldier  of  the 
age ; but  Demosthenes,  who  wa9  made  acquainted 
with  their  thoughts,  flew  to  Thebes,  ascended  the 
tribunal,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled 
people,  swore  by  Minerva,  w that  if  any  one  should 
dare  to  say  that  peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Philip, 
he  would,  himself,  seize  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag 
him  to  prison.”  He  intimidated  the  pacific  and 
roused  the  warlike  j and  had,  at  length,  the  triumph 
of  counteracting  by  his  eloquence,  all  the  effects  of 
sober  reasoning,  and  of  the  soundest  political  views 
on  the  Theban  public. 
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Nor  were  the  exertions  of  this  distinguished  person 
either  smaller  or  less  successful  in  preparing  an  army 
for  the  field.  From  the  Eubceons,  Megumms,  Corin- 
thians, Achaians,  Corcyrmana,  Lcucadians,  Ac&mu- 
nians,  and  the  Athenians,  he  collected  a mercenary 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  toot  and  two  thousand 
horse;  besides  a liberal  supply  of  money,  of  which 
the  amount  is  not  exactly  known.  The  Ikpotiun 
heavy-armed  troops,  arc  reckoned  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand. Of  the  Athenians,  the  number  is  not  any 
where  given ; but  it  is  understood  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  confederate  army,  assembled  at  the  in- 
stance of  Demosthenes,  and  ready  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Greece,  was  not  less  than  fifty  thousand. 

In  his  choice  of  commanders  for  this  important 
war,  Demosthenes  xvas  less  successful  than  he  hail 
been  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers.  Having  little  con- 
fidence in  the  abilities  of  Chares,  who  had  received  a 
variety  of  defeats,  but  who  was  still  too  great  a 
favourite  with  the  multitude  to  be  entirely  super- 
seded ; he  resolved  to  divide  the  chief  command 
amongst  several  generals,  and  even  to  entrust  a por- 
tion of  it  to  a veteran  Theban.  On  the  port  of  the 
Athenians,  Lysiclcs,  and  the  above  named  com- 
manders, assumed  the  muin  direction,  and  appear  to 
have  formed  the  array  of  battle  with  considerable 
skill,  according  to  the  ground  which  they  occupied, 
and  the  probable  designs  of  their  formidable 
antagonist. 

Pliiiip  led  to  the  field  of  Chieronea,  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  suites.  Alex- 
ander, now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  assisted 
his  father  in  perforining  the  arduous  duties  of  gene- 
ral-in-chief. and  is  said  to  have  displayed  not  less 
valour,  whilst  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
than  consummate  knowledge  of  tactics  in  directing 
the  movements  of  the  brave  Thessalian  cavalry 
which  was  placed  under  his  immediate  command,  and 
which  contributed  essentially  to  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  issue  of  this  important  struggle  is  well  known. 
Neither  courage  nor  |>erseveranee  could  balance  in 
favour  of  Athens,  the  great  advantage  of  military 
talent  which  belonged  to  the  side  of  the  Amphictyons. 
The  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander  bore  down  the 
obstinate  valour  of  Thebes,  and  checked  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  Athens;  and,  after  u most  sanguinary 
conflict,  drove  the  confederates  from  the  field, 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  bravest  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  noblest  of  their  youth,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  yield.  The  Athenian  confederacy  was  to- 
tally annihilated,  and  the  glory  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence was  for  ever  extinguished  on  the  plain  of 
Chieronea. 

The  gossip  of  biographers  has  made  itself  very 
busy  in  repeating  anecdotes  of  Philip's  immoderate 
levity  on  the  night  succeeding  the  battle;  and  about 
the  cowardice  of  Demosthenes  during  the  heal  of  the 
conflict,  in  which  his  violent  measures  hud  involved 
so  many  braver  men.  That  the  Macedonian  king 
drank  more  than  enough  after  the  toils  of  that  event- 
ful day  ; and  that  Demosthenes,  to  facilitate  his 
escape,  threw  away  his  shield  and  fled,  may  be  histo- 
rically true;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  us,  to 
note  the  political  effects  of  the  victory  at  Chieronea, 
and  to  record  its  consequences  in  relation  to  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Philip. 


With  that  rare  humanity  and  self-command,  which 
distinguished  the  character  of  this  warlike  prince,  he 
gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  even 
sent  to  Athens  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that  they 
might  be  interred  with  that  honour  and  respect, 
which  were  due  to  the  remains  of  gallant  men.  To 
soothe  the  Athenians,  and  to  confirm  his  assurances 
of  pacific  views  towards  them,  he  appointed  his  own 
son,  and  Antipatcr  his  favourite  councillor,  to  repair 
to  their  city,  now  disturbed  by  faction,  and  dreading 
the  full  weight  of  the  vengeance  which  the  popular 
party  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  provoke.  He  in- 
vited them,  in  short,  to  renew  the  treaty  which  they 
had  so  shamefully  violated,  and  to  enjoy  again  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  which  they  so  little  knew  how  to  value. 

It  is  said,  that  among  the  commissioners  sent  to 
the  king  of  Macedon  to  ratify  the  treaty,  there  was 
one  Democ hares,  an  excessively  rude  character,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a mighty  affecter  of  free  speaking. 
When  admitted  to  an  audience  before  taking  leave, 
Philip,  in  a very  obliging  manner,  usked  the  embassy 
if  there  was  any  thing  particular  in  w hich  he  could 
further  gratify  the  Athenians.  “ Yet,”  cried  De- 
mochares,  “ hang  thyself."  The  indignation  of  all 
who  witnessed  this  unpardonable  rudeness  was  loud 
and  violent ; but  the  king,  with  a very  proper  feeling 
of  contempt  for  this  brutal  republican,  silenced  their 
demands  for  punishment,  by  exclaiming,  " Let  the 
ridiculous  brawler  depart  unmolested."  And  address- 
ing himself  to  the  other  ambassadors,  he  said,  “ Go, 
tell  your  countrymen  that  they  who  can  utter  such 
outrages,  are  much  less  inclined  to  peace  and 
moderation  than  he  who  can  forgive  them." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  last  public  transac- 
tion in  the  life  of  Philip.  Peace  having  been  restored 
to  the  Greeks,  their  thoughts  were  turned  by  him  to 
the  general  enemy  of  their  country,  the  king  of 
Persia  ; and  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  to  enter  into  a confederacy  against 
that  powerful  monarch.  The  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  Macedonian  in  this  undertaking,  were 
not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  the  time,  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  distinctly  recorded  by  any  con- 
temporary historian.  Diodorus,  in  the  following 
terms,  narrates  the  circumstances  merely,  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  were  expressed.  " Philip,  the  king,  en- 
couraged by  his  victory  at  C lucron ea,  by  which  the 
most  renowned  states  hud  been  checked  and  con- 
founded, was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  military 
commander  and  head  of  the  Greek  nation.  He  de- 
clared, therefore,  his  intention  of  earning  war,  in 
the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Per- 
sians. A disposition  to  concur  in  his  purpose,  and 
to  attach  themselves  to  him,  as  their  chief,  jiervaded 
the  Grecian  people.  Communicating  then  with  all, 
individuals  as  well  ns  states,  in  a manner  to  con- 
ciliate favour,  he  expressed  his  desire  of  meeting  the 
nation  in  congress,  to  concert  measures  for  the  great 
object  in  view,  which  accordingly  met  at  Corinth. 
This  explanation  of  his  intentions  excited  great  Impes, 
and  so  produced  the  desired  concurrence,  that  at 
length  the  Greeks  elected  him  generalissimo  of  their 
confederated  powers,  limit  preparations  for  the  Per- 
sian war  were  put  forward,  and  the  proportion  of 
troops  to  tic  furnished  by  every  state,  was  calculated 
and  determined." 
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Biography.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  men  were  raised  for  this  magnificent  expedition 
From  against  the  tyrant  of  western  Asia.  But  Philip  was 
A*  M*  not  destined  to  lend  these  troops  in  the  victorious 
36^1.  career  which  they  then  anticipated,  and  which  Alex- 
nnder  afterwards  so  fully  realized.  His  last  military 
*■  c*  exploit  was  already  performed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Macedon,  Philip  had  given  his 
only  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  £pirus,  and 
366S  Was  now  m those  festivities  with  which 

* royal  nuptials  are  usually  accompanied,  when  a young 

man,  who  had  thought  himself  injured  or  slighted  by 
' ‘ the  king,  plunged  a dagger  into  his  bosom,  and  laid 
him  lifeless  at  his  feet.  The  murderer,  whose  name 
was  Pausanias,  instantly  fled  towards  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  a chariot  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  a 
place  of  safety  ; but  he  was  overtaken  by  some  of 
the  king's  attendants,  who,  more  desirous  to  revenge 
the  deed  than  to  ascertain  the  motives  which  liad  led 
to  it,  despatched  the  guilty  youth  with  innumerable 
wounds. 

Conjecture  has  assigned  various  reasons,  and  sug- 
gested a variety  of  views,  to  account  for  this  atrocious 
crime ; and  several  of  these,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  had  a reference  to  the  vindictive  temper  of 
Olympias,  the  queen,  who  had,  some  time  before, 
been  repudiated,  to  make  way  for  a more  youthful 
consort.  The  conduct  of  Olympias,  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  if  it  has  been  at  all  fairly 
reported,  affords  but  too  much  countenance  to  the 
suspicions  which  were  entertained,  in  regard  to  the 
share  which  she  had  in  influming  the  resentment  of 
Pausanias,  and  even  in  directing  it  against  the  life  of 
the  king.  It  has  also  been  imagined  that  Demos- 


thenes, acting  in  concert  with  the  Persian  court,  who  Philip  of 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  preparations  of  Greece,  had  Macedon. 
succeeded  in  turning  a feeling  of  private  revenge,  on 
the  part  of  the  young  Macedonian,  into  an  instrument  Fn,ro 
by  which  he  might  at  once  gratify  his  own  malice,  ^;oM' 
and  render  an  essential  service  to  his  Asiatic  allies.  **  ' 
The  death  of  the  assassin  placed  a seal  on  all  the 
secrets  connected  with  his  bloody  enterprise ; and  c' 
the  precise  share,  accordingly,  which  any  of  the 
leading  characters  of  Macedon,  Athens,  or  Persia,  A 
may  have  in  its  contrivance  or  execution,  must  for  skaa 

ever  remain  undetermined  * 

u Thus,”  says  Diodorus,  after  relating  the  circum-  B c 
stances  of  Philip's  murder,  “ thus  fell  the  greatest  * 
potentate  of  his  time.  With  very  small  resources  in 
his  outset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
that  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks.  Ills  great  suc- 
cess arose  less  from  the  force  of  his  arms  and  the 
greatness  of  his  victories,  than  from  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  reasoning  and  conversation,  and  from  his 
obliging  and  affable  disposition  towards  every  class  of 
men.  He  esteemed  mere  physical  courage  and  strength 
of  hand  in  the  field  as  one  of  the  lowest  qualities  in 
a superior  officer.  lie  set  an  almost  exclusive  value 
on  military  science,  as  distinguished  from  personal 
prowess,  and  not  less  on  the  talent  of  conversing, 
persuading,  and  conciliating,  those  over  whom  a 
general  might  be  appointed  to  preside.  Upon  these 
last  he  founded  the  only  favourable  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  himself  j for,  he  was  wont  to  remark, 
the  merit  of  success  in  battle  he  could  only  share  with 
those  under  him,  whereas  the  victories  he  gained 
by  argument,  affability,  and  kindness,  were  all  his 
own." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  .IE U S. 

FROM  A.  M.  3595,  B.C.  409,  TO  A.  M.  3836,  B,  C.  166. 


SECTION  I. 


History  Witu  tlu*  hooks  of  Ezra,  and  Xehemiah  terminates 
v— m-i  the  connected  chain  of  history  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
From  sacred  volume  of  inspiration.  A chasm  in  the  records 
A-  m.  of  the  Jewish  nation  then  occurs,  which  Josephus 
3595.  has  neglected  to  fill  up,  and  which  it  has  defied  the 
— Industrious  researches  of  later  writers  to  supply  j 

*•  c*  hence  the  lover  of  history  and  of  antiquity,  not  less 

409.  than  the  practical  legislator,  has  to  lament  the  cn- 
10  tire  absence  of  all  information,  respecting  the  state 
**•  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of 
Xehemiah  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance  if 
*•  c*  wc  consider  the  limited  nature  of  the  historian's 
labours  in  the  early  progress  of  this  most  interesting 
tnnr  defee-  ^,ranc^  of  literature.  At  those  periods  in  the  existence 
t»vc.  of  nations,  when  the  wants  of  people  are  confined 
to  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  the  in- 
CtuHi  of  habitants  thinly  sentterea  over  an  extended  territory 
tbi»  defect,  are  protected,  by  the  general  absence  of  wealth  and 
luxury',  from  those  feelings  of  ambition,  which  are  in 
most  cases  the  causes  of  great  political  changes,  year 
after  ycur  succeeds  in  the  annals  of  the  people  with- 
out any  distinguishing  features  of  public  good  or  na- 
tural ill,  excepting  those  produced  by  the  variation  of 
climate  or  the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  If  the  nation  be 
unprovided  with  laws  adapted  for  the  preservation  of 
civil  happiness  and  the  repression  of  civil  injury,  the 
promulgation  of  some  useful  system  of  law  not  unfre- 
qucntly  forms  an  epoclm  in  the  history,  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  he  publicly  recorded.  The  introduc- 
tion of  some  novel  mode  of  worshipping  the  divinity, 
is  also  an  event  of  such  importance  us  to  call  for  a 
memorial  of  the  period  at  which  it  took  place.  Rut 
when  neither  of  these  causes  have  existed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  private  happiness  is 
secured  by  a regular  code  of  law  like  that  of  Moses, 
when  the  form  of  public  worship  is  such  as  to  admit 
no  change,  when  peace  reigns  at  home,  and  no  fo- 
reign enemy  disturbs  the  labours  of  the  husbumlrnan 
or  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  the  duties 
of  the  historian  almost  cease;  his  task  is  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  miseries  which  men  inflict  upon  each  other, 
than  to  record  the  blessings  which  a gracious  Provi- 


dence pours  forth  upon  the  world.  Wc  need  not,  OftbeJetr*. 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  silence  of  Josephus,  re-  y - 
specting  the  transactions  of  the  century  succeeding  From 
the  government  ot  Xehemiah.  It  would  have  been  nn  x m. 
abundant  source  of  pleasure  to  the  true  believer  in  3595. 
the  divine  legislation  of  Moses,  had  the  picture  been  — 
drawn  by  wane  able  hand  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  a-  c. 
Jewish  nation  during  this  period  ; but  the  ancient  409. 

historians  had  other  views,  and  those  who  tread  in  10 
th^ir  steps  must  not  presume  to  supply  by  the  force  *’  **• 
of  imagination  the  deficiencies  of  ancient  annals.  3KJ6. 
One  circumstance  alone  U recorded  by  Josephus  as 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  between  the  times  B*  c* 
of  Xehemiah  and  Alexander  the  Great;  it  is  an  in- 
stance  of  the  dreadful  con>equenccs  of  anger,  and  the*1*?*?, 
punishment  of  ambition,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  NriK-niuU? 
as  testifying  such  an  increase  of  national  wealth,  as  |>n»t«n. 
made  the  office  of  the  high  priest  an  object  worthy 
the  regard  of  a man  who  aspired  after  power. 

The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  until  Slate  of 
the  overthrow  of  that  monarchy  by  Alexander,  and  JuJca. 
paid  a yearly  tribute,  to  an  extent  which  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  oppressive.  A governor  appointed 
by  the  king  held  the  supreme  power  in  Judea,  but 
the  internal  administration  of  the  government  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  vested  in  the  person  of  the  high 
priest. 

During  the  time  Bagoses  held  the  office  of  gover-  a.  c. 
nor,  Jolinnnn  the  son  of  Judas  was  the  high  priest,  36‘fi. 

w hose  brother  Joshua  possessing  great  influence  with  Murder  of 
Bagoses,  obtained  from  him  a promise  of  the  high 
priest  office  ; but  whether  the  succession  only  was  pro- 
cured  at  his  brother's  death,  or  it  was  intended  to  S P 
dispossess  Jobanan,  is  not  distinctly  stated  by  Jose- 
phus. Joshua  so  conducted  himself  on  the  strength 
of  this  promise,  that,  in  a quarrel  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  in  the  Temple,  Jobimnn  slew 
Joshua.  As  soon  as  Bsigosea  received  intelligence  of 
this  horrible  event  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  anil  charg- 
ing upon  the  whole  nation  the  crime  of  this  sacrilege, 
he  imposed  a tribute  of  fifty  drachmas  for  every  lamb 
that  was  offered  in  the  Temple  ; which  was  jwiid  for 
seven  years,  but  the  puyment  of  this  imposition  did 
not  affect  the  Jews  with  anger  so  much  as  did  the 
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conduct  of  Bagoses,  who  profaned  the  Temple  by 
entering  into  that  court  where  none  but  circumcised 
persons  were  allowed  to  enter. 

Jaddua,  the  son  of  Johanan,  succeeded  to  the  priest- 
hood, whose  brother,  Manasses,  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  is  related 
by  Josephus  to  have  been  the  first  high  priest  of  the 
Temple  nt  Mount  Certain).  This  Jaddua  was  the 
high  priest  who  received  Alexander  at  Jerusalem,  and 
so  successfully  mitigated  the  conqueror's  wrath  ; the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction  are  interesting,  and 
therefore  we  shall  detail  them  at  length. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians at  the  river  (Jranicus,  Alexander  having  pushed 
his  conquests  into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Tvre,  met  with  so  valiant  a resistance  that  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  not  less  than  seven  months  in 
the  siege.  Whilst  occupied  in  reducing  this  impor- 
tant fortress,  Alexander  sent  to  demand  the  submis- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  to  require 
from  the  inhabitants  supplies  of  provisions  for  the 
support  of  his  army.  The  Jews  ulone  refused  com- 
pliance, faithful  to  their  sovereign  the  king  of  Persia, 
they  would  not  desert  him,  nor  break  the  outh  of 
ullcgiance  they  had  taken,  and  accordingly  they  tnude 
answer  to  Alexander,  that  so  long  as  Darius  lived 
they  were  his  subjects,  and  would  not  own  any  other 
as  their  king.  The  Samaritans  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  complied  with  all  lm  demands,  hut  anxious  to 
shew  their  attachment  to  Alexander,  and  to  testify 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  their  submission,  sent  u hotly 
of  eight  thousand  men  to  assist  him  at  the  siege. 
The  fidelity  of  the  one  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  other, 
met  with  rewards  proportionable  to  their  conduct  j 
the  time-serving  disposition  of  the  Samaritans  being 
subsequently  treated  with  contempt  by  Alexander, 
whilst,  under  the  controlling  (tower  of  Providence,  the 
firm  faith  of  the  Jews  gained  for  them  not  less  the 
admiration  than  the  protection  of  the  conqueror. 

After  the  taking  of  Tyre,  Alexander  inarched 
against  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the  city  for  its 
disobedience  to  his  commands.  But  the  same  God 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  servant  David,  had  shielded 
the  holy  city  from  the  assaults  of  Sennacherib,  did 
not  now  desert  his  servants,  nor  suffer  them  to  re- 
ceive harm  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  their 
national  faith.  On  the  upproach  of  Alexander,  Jad- 
dua, in  obedience  to  a revelation  from  heaven,  went 
out  to  meet  him  on  an  eminence  at  a short  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  attended 
by  the  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  by  the  people 
in  white  garments.  The  conqueror  was  coming  in 
anger  to  destroy,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  high 
priest  advancing  towards  him  thus  accompanied,  then 
being  struck  with  awe,  he  sulutcd  him  in  the  most 
reverend  manner. 

While  all  stood  amazed  at  this  behaviour,  so  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  Pannenio  inquired  of 
Alexander  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  pay  such 
adoration  to  the  high  priest.  To  which  Alexander 
answered,  tliut  he  did  not  adore  the  priest,  but  that 
God,  whose  servant  he  was,  and  further  added,  that 


when  he  was  at  Dio,  in  Macedonia,  deliberating  con- 
cerning his  war  upon  Persia,  there  appeared  unto  him 
in  a dream  a man  like  Jaddua,  ana  clothed  in  the 
same  habit ; who  encouraged  him  to  his  cx|H‘dition, 
with  the  promise  that  God  would  be  his  guide,  and 
vol.  ix. 


give  him  the  empire  of  the  Persians  ; that  ns  soon  as  Of  the  Jews, 
he  saw  the  high  priest  be  recognised  him  to  he  the  v— -v"*"-' 
same  that  had  appeared  to  him  at  Dio,  and  therefore,  Fran 
in  the  person  of  the  priest,  he  adored  the  God  who  a.  m. 
had  thus  granted  him  a revelation  of  his  will.  Alex-  3595. 
ander  kindly  embraced  Jaddua,  and  accompanying  — 
him  to  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifices  to  God  iu  the  a.  C. 
Temple ; and  being  made  acquainted  by  the  high  409. 

priest  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  predicted  to 

the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  a Greeiiui  king,  A.  M. 
he  derived  from  them  the  greatest  encouragement  to  3836. 
carry  on  the  war  against  Darius,  not  doubting  but  — 

that  he  was  the  jierson  described  in  the  prophetic  ».  c. 

books.  W8. 

At  his  departure  these  circumstances  so  effec-  Alcxim- 
tuully  recommended  the  Jews  to  the  favour  of  dor’s  favour 
Alexander,  that  when  they  petitioned  him  to  allow  die  Jew*, 
them  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  further  to  1m*  ex- 
empted from  tribute  every  seventh  year,  because  their 
law  forbade  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  year  of 
the  sabbath,  he  immediately  complied  with  their  re- 
quest. The  Jews  further  implored  his  protection  for 
their  brethren  whom  he  would  find  settled  in  Baby- 
lon ; and  many  of  them,  won  by  his  kindness,  en- 
listed os  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  accompanied  him 
on  hLs  expedition. 

The  Samaritans  envying  the  Jews  the  favour  they  His  brim- 
liad  so  unexpectedly  gained,  and  jealous  of  the  distinc-  vlourtotJie 
tion  conferred  upon  them,  thought  by  a similar  line  Sanu,nUlM 
of  conduct  to  gain  ns  much  influence  w ith  the  king. 

They  met  him  as  he  returned  from  Jerusalem  in  a 
solemn  religious  procession,  and  professing  their  kin- 
dred with  the  Hebrews,  sought  from  him  u grant  of 
the  same  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  their  bre- 
thren. Alexander  excused  himself  from  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  request  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt ; 
but,  during  his  absence,  a rebellion  taking  place  in 
the  city,  in  which  Andromachus,  the  governor,  pe- 
rished, at  his  return  he  caused  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  disturbance  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
driving  out  the  Samaritans,  planted  their  city  with 
Macedonians : those  who  survived  retired  to  Shechem, 
under  Mount  Gerizitn,  which  from  tlml  lime  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritan  sect,  and  continues 
so  to  this  day.  The  eight  thousand  Samaritans  who 
had  joined  Alexander  at  Tyre,  and  had  been  with  him 
ever  since,  he  settled  in  Thebais,  the  remotest  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  lest  their  presence  in  Samaria  should 
revive  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  countrymen.  This 
treatment  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which 
the  Jews  subsequently  received,  for  when  Alexandria 
was  built,  he  settled  therein  ninny  of  that  nation, 
giving  them  great  privileges,  and  allowing  them  not 
only  the  use  of  their  own  law  s and  religion,  but -also 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  franchises  and  liberties  with 
his  own  people,  the  Macedonians. 

It  does  not  full  within  our  province  to  pursue  the  Influence 
narration  of  Alexander's  conquests,  or  to  trace  him  in  pre- 
his  rapid  progress  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  martial 
glory ; one  part,  however,  of  his  character  is  so  Alexsn- 
closcly  connected  with  the  occurrences  related  to  ckr's  con- 
have  taken  place  on  his  arrival  nt  Jerusalem,  that  we  duct, 
cannot  forbear  stopping  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  has  often  created  surprise  that  a man  of 
Alexander's  strength  of  mind,  should  have  been  guilty 
of  such  folly  and  weakness  as  to  feign  himself  to  be 
4 xt 
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the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  undertake  a most 
✓ laborious  expedition  to  his  Temple,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days  journey  from  Memphis,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  procuring  himself  the  title  of  son  of 
Jupiter. 

The  transactions  with  Jaddua,  at  Jerusalem, 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  u|K>n  this  part  of 
Alexander’s  conduct.  If  Alexander  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  the  king  of  Grwcia,  prophesied  by  Da- 
niel, as  the  conoueror  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven,  as  being 
a man  specially  marked  out  to  fulfil  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  and  if  as  is  probable  in  conformity  with 
the  popular  religion  of  Greece,  he  believed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heroes  of  ancient  days,  those  favoured 
mortals  who  were  descended  from  the  Gods ; it 
would  np|)ear  almost  a natural  consequence  of  such 
a combination  of  circumstances  on  the  mind  of  a 
heathen  man,  that  he  should  believe  himself  to  re- 
semble Hercules  and  Bacchus,  not  only  in  their  vic- 
tories over  the  east,  but  in  their  descent  from  the 
thunderer  of  Olympus,  and  in  conformity  with  this 
belief  should  compel  the  priest  of  Ammon  publicly  to 
declare  that  divine  descent  of  which  himself  hail 
already  received  powerful  and  convincing  evidence. 
That  the  governor  of  the  universe  would  by  visions 
encourage  a king  to  attempt  conquests,  foretel  his 
success  so  plainly  in  the  written  prophecies  of  a fo- 
reign nation,  grant  him  an  almost  universal  empire, 
and  do  all  this  for  one,  not  most  highly  beloved  in 
the  courts  of  Heaven,  was  a notion  that  never  could 
enter  the  mind  of  the  religious  men  either  of  Greece 
or  Rome ; und  however  we  may  ridicule  Alexander’s 
conduct,  it  was  still  that  error  which  a man  in  the  full 
career  of  success,  of  a warm  and  sanguine  temper,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  could 
hardly  avoid;  an  error  which  every  event  subsequent 
to  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem  served  only  to  con- 
firm, and  which  was  increased  hy  every  new  success. 

The  history  of  the  Samaritan  nation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews,  wc 
will  therefore  pause  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin, 
and  to  state  the  leuding  points  of  the  controversy, 
which  has  existed  respecting  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Under 
the  name  of  Samaritans  are  included  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  which  was  possessed  by  the  ten 
tribes  before  their  captivity.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Samaria,  a city  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  Israel 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was  built 
by  Omri  , king  of  Israel,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  being  destroyed 
by  Salmunascr,  and  the  ten  tribes  carried  Into  capti- 
vity, never  more  to  return,  the  king  of  Assyria,  re- 
peopled  the  country  with  colonies  from  llabylon, 
Cuthath,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  after- 
wards learning  that  the  land  wus  infested  with  lions, 
sent  to  punish  them  for  their  gross  ignorance  of  the 
true  God,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  of  some  of 
the  priests  whom  he  had  token  captive,  and  enjoined 
to  teach  the  religion  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  new 
inhabit nnts.  A corrupt  religion  was  thus  formed  hy 
the  strange  union  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  with 
the  grossest  superstition  of  the  heathen  nations.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  religion  became 
purer  in  its  form  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  two 
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tribes  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  under  Ezra,  and  Ofthe  Jew*. 
Zerubbabel ; and  to  this  may  be  attributed  in  some  ' 
measure  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Sumarituns  to 
partake  the  benefits  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  Zerub- 
babcl  refusing  their  request,  us  being  persons  of  a 
different  nation  from  the  Jews,  though  in  part  profes- 
sing the  same  religion  ; from  hence  arose  the  perpe- 
tual enmity  which  even  to  this  day  subsists  between 
the  two  nations  ; for  the  Samaritans,  in  anger,  used 
every  endeavour  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  fortifying  the  city  at  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  hinder  the  works  being  completed  until 
the  government  of  Nehemiah.  The  feud  between  the 
two  nations  seems  also  to  have  been  increased  by  tl»c  brttwn  the 
establishment  of  that  j*art  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci-  Jew* and 
plinc  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  compelled  those  Samaritan* 
Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  the  nations  forbid- 
den in  the  law  of  Moses  to  put  away  their  wives : the 
enforcement  of  this  law  caused  Samaria  to  become 
the  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  were  weary  of  the 
jMtinful  observances  of  the  law,  and  sought  a place 
whore  they  might  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
yet  be  free  from  the  severities  of  the  Mosaic  disci- 
pline. 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence the  devout  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
regard  those  who  had  connected  themselves  by  mar- 
riage with  those  idolatrous  nations  whom  God 
bad  so  frequently  commanded  them  to  root  out,  as 
being  the  euuse  of  their  apostasy  from  his  laws  ; and 
on  the  other,  what  n desire  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
for  the  infliction  of  injury  would  arise  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
the  governors  of  the  church  compelled  either  to  re- 
linquish their  wives  or  to  give  up  their  title  of  de- 
scent from  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Samaritan  who  professed  himself  a 
Jew  in  religion,  not  less  than  these  excommunicated 
Jews,  should  desire  to  have  a temple  like  that  ut  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  might  worship  the  God  of  Moses. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  one  was  built  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  In  process  of  time  it  was  held  by  the 
Samaritans  in  even  greater  veneration  than  that  at 
Jerusalem. 

Much  doubt  exists  respecting  the  time  of  the  build-  Contro- 
ing  of  this  temple,  some  authors  making  it  content-  rpr*y  «■*- 
porary  with  the  excommunication  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joiadn,  the.  high  priest,  in  consequence  of  hi*  having  twupleat 
married  Sanballat,  the  Horonite,  which  circumstance  Geruum. 
is  recorded  in  the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  following  the  authority  of  Josephus,  refer 
the  temple  at  Gerizim  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  opinion  most  com- 
monly received,  but  the  learned  author  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  haring  taken  no 
inconsiderable  pains,  to  support  the  former  hyjxj- 
thesis  we  shall  state  the  argument  on  both  sides  as 
concisely  as  the  nature  of  the  argument  will  admit. 

Josephus  relates  that  Sanballat  being  governor  of  Account 
Samaria,  under  the  hist  Darius,  and  thinking  to  ac-  by 
quire  influence  with  the  Jewish  nation,  married  his 
daughter  to  Mcinasses,  the  brother  of  Jaddua,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  John  in  the  high  priesthood. 

The  elders  at  Jerusalem,  unwilling  that  Manasscs, 
who  had  thus  married  a stranger,  should  shore  uny 
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Hi&tory  part  of  the  high  priest’s  authority,  condemned  his 
v-— v— - * marriage,  and  ohliged  him  either  to  repudiate  his  wife. 
From  or  to  suffer  excommunication.  Manasses  was  inclined 
A*  M*  to  submit  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  rather 
3505.  than  iose  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  ; but  Sanballat, 
— anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  persuaded 

B-  c-  Manasws  to  accept  from  hitn  the  authority  of  a high 

409.  priest  at  Samaria,  promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
to  succession  to  his  authority  as  governor,  and  engaging, 
a.  K.  under  permission  of  Darius,  to  build  for  him  a temple 
3S36.  al  ftjount  Gerizim,  like  that  ut  Jerusalem.  Mouas^cs 
then  retired  to  Samaria,  and  it  occasioned  no  small 
**■  c*  alarm,  when  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  priests,  as 
well  us  the  laity,  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  similarly 
married  to  strangers,  and  their  number  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  revolted  to  Mannsscs  ; Sanbal* 
lat  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
giving  them  land  to  cultivate,  and  leaving  nothing 
undone  to  gratify  his  son-in-law.  Josephus  farther 
relates,  that  Sauballat,  considering  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  as  admirably  suited  for  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  his  plans,  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
joined  Alexander  with  8,000  men  ; and  then  commu- 
nicating to  him  his  wishes,  both  sought  and  obtained 
his  permission  to  build  the  temple  ; that,  after  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Jerusalem,  nine  months  later, 
the  Samaritans  met  him,  and  requested  him  to  honour 
their  temple  with  his  presence.  Such  is  the  account 
, given  by  Josephus.  But  Pridcaux  contends  that 
ejtainknn**  Jooephu*  has  erred  in  placing  the  building  of  the  tem- 
liooofthii  pie  the  reign  of  the  last  Darius-Codomannus,  and 
story.  that  he  ought  to  have  ascribed  it  to  the  time  of 
Darius  Nothus  ; that  is,  to  the  age  of  Xchemiah  ; that 
Josephus's  account  contains  in  itself  a contradiction} 
for  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  temple  at 
Gerizim  could  be  built  in  the  time  of  nine  months,  so 
that  Alexander  should  have  been  invited  to  visit  it, 
as  Josephus  relates  he  was,  by  the  Samaritans,  imme- 
diately after  his  coming  to  Jerusalem  ; especially,  if  it 
be  considered,  that  during  seven  months  of  that  time, 
Sanballat  was  at  Tyre  with  Alexander  assisting  at  the 
siege,  and  8,000  of  his  people  with  him ; that  since 
Sanballat  died  nine  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  temple  designed  to  be  built 
by  him,  could  not  have  been  built  under  Alexander's 
permission  after  his  death,  because  the  Samaritans 
were  then  quite  out  of  favour  with  Alexander  ; being, 
on  nccount  of  their  rebellion,  deprived  of  their  city, 
which  was  given  to  the  Macedonians,  and  themselves 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Thus  much  os  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  fal- 
sity of  Josephus's  aceount.  Prideaux  admits  that  the 
temple  at  Gerizim  was  built  by  a Sanballat,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  hut  contends  that  this  Sanballat,  is  San- 
ballat the  Horonite,  whose  opposition  to  Nchcmiah'.i 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  is  recorded 
in  the  historical  hook  of  Nehcminh,  am? that  the  per- 
son mentioned  in  the ‘28th  verse  of  the  l‘2th  chapter, 
is  the  same  with  Manasses,  whom  Josephus  relates  to 
have  been  the  first  high  priest  in  the  Samaritan  tem- 
ple. “ And  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of 
Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  was  son-in-law  of  Sanballat, 
the  Horonite;  therefore  I chased  him  from  me.”  He 
grounds  his  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Sanballat  of 
Nehemiah,  with  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus,  on  the 
similarity  of  their  conduct ; both  being  enemies  of 


the  Jews,  and  both  having  married  their  daughters  to  oftlic  J.  sr*. 
the  son  of  a high  priest  of  the  Jews.  In  the  same  i — y—  > 
manner,  though  Josephus  places  the  marriage  of  From 
Manures  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua,  the  a.  m. 
grandson  of  Joiada,  and  says,  that  he  w ho  contracted  3595. 
it  was  the  brother  of  Jndduu,  and  son  of  Johanan ; — 

yet  Pridcaux  considers  in  the  same  way  the  similarity  n.  c. 
of  the  description  of  Muiuisseh  given  in  Josephus,  409. 
with  the  person  mentioned  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  to 
book  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  ‘2bth  verse,  proof  of  the  A-  u 
identity  of  the  two  persons  ; both  being  sons  of  a 383d. 
high  priest,  both  having  married  a daughter  of  a San-  — 
bailnt,  and  both  having  been  cxcommunicuicd  for  *•  c- 
that  offence.  I*18 

The  learned  dean’s  argument  is  certainly  plausible  ; 
and  entitled  to  its  due  weight ; if  Josephus’s  testi- 
mony were  contradictory  to  any  single  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture  history,  it  would  he  conclusive 
against  the  historian  , hut  we  should  always  be  un- 
willing to  mistrust  an  historiun,  unless  we  are  well 
assured  we  are  justified  iu  so  doing ; and  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  the  uppurent  contradictions 
contained  in  the  page  of  history,  are  to  he  attributed 
to  our  partial  knowledge  of  the  facts,  we  should 
rather  desire  to  obtain  u. solution  of  the  difficulty,  than 
a plausible  argument  aguinst  the  fact.  We  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  temple  at  Gerizim  might 
have  been  proceeded  ujjou  before  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander in  Syria,  and  even  before  the  permission  of 
Darius  had  been  gained  ; and  that  Sanballat  made  this 
request  to  Alexander,  as  a further  proof  of  his  willing 
submission  to  his  authority.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  the  space  of  ninety  years,  there  should  have 
been  two  Sanhullats,  governors  of  Samaria,  if  a family 
of  influence  of  that  name  were  settled  there : nor 
that,  at  a time  when  the  marriages  of  Jew  s with  hea- 
thens seems  to  have  been  a national  vice,  the  sons  of 
two  high  priests  should  have  bceu  guilty  of  the  same 
error ; an  error,  which  perhaps  appeared  pardonable 
as  a means  of  procuring  public  quiet  by  the  uuion  of 
the  two  chief  families  of  the  rival  nations  ; and  which 
Man&sses  might  have  good  reason  to  hope  would 
escape  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  upon  a similar  offence. 

Wc  learn  from  profane  history,  that  the  empire  of  Division  of 
Alexander  was,  at  his  death,  divided  amongst  his 
generals,  who  at  first  assumed  no  other  title  than 
that  of  governors  of  the  provinces  under  Alexander, 
his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  whom  they  had  de- 
clared king  jointly  with  Aridtcus.  But  this  division 
of  the  government  did  not  last  long  : God  had  fore- 
told, by  the  prophet  Daniel,  that  four  kings  should 
arise  and  divide  the  Macedonian  empire  between 
them ; and  it  accordingly  came  to  pass,  that  these 
generals,  disputing  with  each  other,  kept  up  a con- 
tinual warfare,  until,  in  the  space  of  a few  years, their 
number  was  reduced  to  four, — Cassamler,  Lysi mu- 
ch us,  Ptolemy,  and  Scleucus.  Cassuudcr  had  Mace- 
don  ami  Greece ; Lysimaehus,  Thrace  and  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Hellespont;  Pto- 
lemy, Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Cul*1c- 
Syria  - and  Seleucus  the  rest.  In  the  contests  which 
took  place  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  successors 
of  Seleucus,  Judea  suffered  considerably.  Lying 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  kings  of  those 
countries  were  equally  desirous  to  attach  it  to 
their  dominion;  and  by  its  situation  it  became, 
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not  oniy  the  prize  of  the  contest,  but  the  arena 
upon  which  the  eombatunts  fought  for  the  victory. 
In  the  first  division  of  Alexander’s  empire,  Syria, 
Phmuiciu,  and  Judea,  were  allotted  to  Laomcdon 
of  Mitylene ; but  Ptolemy,  soon  perceiving  how 
conveniently  those  countries  were  situated  both 
for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  for  any  attempt  he 
might  be  desirous  of  making  upon  Cyprus,  resolved 
to  make  himself  master  of  them.  Ptolemy  at  first 
tried  to  purchase  of  Laomcdon  his  portion  of  the 
empire  ; but  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  he 
determined  to  obtain  it  by  force,  and  sent  Nicanor  to 
invade  the  country,  who  speedily  conquered  Laome- 
don,  and  gained  for  Ptolemy  the  entire  jxis session  of 
the  territory.  The  Jews  alone  refusing  to  submit  to 
their  new  master,  Ptolemy  marched  into  Judea,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took  after  some 
time,  by  storming  the  place  on  a Sabbath.  Josephus 
relates  that  Ptolemy  gained  admission  under  pretence 
of  doing  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  and  look  the  city  by 
treachery.  The  learned  Pridcaux  supjioses  that  Jo- 
sephus, in  asserting  that  the  city  was  thus  taken,  gives 
n false  colouring  to  this  transaction,  lest  he  should 
expose  his  nation  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  for 
so  ridiculous  a folly  as  that  of  not  defending  them- 
selves when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.  Hut  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Josephus  would  wilfully 
falsify  his  narration  on  such  an  account ; and  if  we 
examine  attentively  the  whole  passage,  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  the  Jewish  historian  means  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  hud  the  Jews  suspected  Ptolemy, 
they  would  not  have  yielded  so  easily,  and  that  their 
city  was  taken  through  their  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in 
the  confidence  that  Ptolemy  would  not  deal  treacher- 
ously towards  them.  “ Ptolemy,"  says  he,  **  took 
Jerusalem  by  using  deceit ; for  when  he  had  come 
into  the  city,  under  pretence  of  doing  sacrifice, 
and  the  Jews  had  forborne  to  oppose  his  entrance, 
not  suspecting  his  hostile  intention,  and  through  this 
absence  of  all  suspicion,  its  well  as  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  were  in  a state  of  idlenes  and  rest,  he  with- 
out difficulty  made  himself  master  of  the  city."  * 

Undoubtedly  the  city  was  captured,  because  the 
Jews  were  keeping  the  Sabbath  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  would 
occasion  the  walls  to  be  unmanned,  and  the  guards 
released  from  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  would 
be  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  in  requesting 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  in  the  temple.  And  so  far  was  Josephus 
from  wishing  to  hide  this  transaction,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  have  gloried  in  the  simplicity  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  have  considered  it  an  honourable  testi- 
mony of  their  minds  being  more  attentive  to  their 
duty  to  God,  than  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  liberties  ; for  in  his  book  against  Apion,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  ridicule  cast  by  Agartharchides  on  his 
countrymen,  for  suffering  their  city  to  be  taken  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  has  this  remarkable  expression — “ Agarth- 
archidc*  may  call  this  transaction  one  worthy  of  ridi- 
cule, but  to  those  who  examine  the  subject  with 
minds  free  from  evil  intention,  that  conduct  will 

• Fj< a 'XOii't'  */«/»  ^Zafifimois  tit  -nfv  iro\u»  *c»  Ovmet>t 
/ojrr  ni'»>  Xovcat'wv  atooe  vtWVQfttVW,  m'(r  yap  ynovtvy 
iroX/moe,  *ai  fta  to  iirvirowrov  car  t ijv  iftnpar  rv  ipyia 
icai  (HtOvui'a  ti ey^parijx  ViVctoi  riji 
ireXiwv.  .Jntiif.  I.  xii.  c.  i. 


appear  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums,  which  has  OftbeJews. 
led  some  men  constantly  to  regard  obedience  to  the 
laws  nnd  piety  to  God  before  their  own  safety,  or  the 
freedom  of  their  country."  T otho  piv  AyaOapx^ 
UTa^tXvrot  aper  fitcu.  to  it  it  pif  ptra  iwrpr-priai 
mgeTaigovat  ;«yn  Kin  toA\u>v  wfioe  tfKftt'i*'* 

ti  teal  awTijjuav  rat  vrat/iit «>v  ufOptt'iroi  pop* i-e 

tfn'Amcrfv  tcai  tij»>  vpos  Orotr  tint* frittiv  a«<  wpoTtpM/et*. 

He  does  not  appear  to  think  it  worth  attempting  any 
elaborate  defence  of  his  countrymen ; for  if  in  bis 
history,  which  was  written  prior  to  this  book,  against 
Apion,  he  had  forged  the  story  of  Ptolemy's  treachery 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  truth,  in  his  sub- 
sequent work  he  would  surely  have  defended  his  former 
statement,  by  asserting  the  probability  of  his  account ; 
he  would  have  expatiated  upon  Ptolemy’s  conduct, 
nnd  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  likely  it  was  to 
deceive  the  Jews,  and  would  not  have  rested  satisfied 
with  stating  in  plain  terms  a circumstance  of  which 
he  was  ashamed.  The  city  thus  captured,  Ptolemy 
at  first  treated  the  Jews  with  severity,  and  carried 
above  a hundred  thousand  captives  into  Egypt  ; but.  Conduct  of 
subsequently  calling  to  mind  the  fidelity  with  which  Itoteinv  to 
they  had  always  served  their  masters,  and  that  a loyal  **** 
but  not  a rebellious  spirit  had  caused  their  misfortunes, 
he  thought  such  person*  qualified  for  stations  of  trust, 
and  therefore,  selecting  from  them  thirty  thousand 
for  military  service,  he  placed  them  us  garrisons  in 
the  most  importnnt  fortresses  of  his  empire.  .Some 
of  them  he  settled  nt  Lybia  and  Cvrene,  and  from 
them  were  descended  the  CyrenUm  Jews,  a tribe  for 
whom  we  cannot  but  feel  interested,  since  to  it  be- 
longed Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore  our  Lord's 
cross  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  others,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  .So  long  as 
the  power  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  enabled  them  to 
defend  their  frontiers  successfully  against  the  descend- 
ants of  Scleucus,  Judea  and  Caele-Syria  remained  in  their 
possession  ; hut  as  their  empire  declined,  the  kings  of 
Syria  made  good  their  encroachments  upon  the  territo- 
ries of  the  kings  of  Egypt ; and  Judea  fell  with  Syria 
under  tlieir  government.  The  Jews,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  incursions  made  into  their 
country  by  the  contending  parties,  increased  in  commer- 
cial prosperity : to  the  Ptolemies  they  paid  a regular 
tribute  ; but  the  internal  government  of  Judea  seems  to 
have  been  confided  to  their  own  rulers.  The  protection 
afforded  to  the  Jews  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  but 
especially  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  occasioned  many  of  them 
to  emigrate,  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and  especially  at  E^it  fre- 
Alexandriu,  where  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  equal  <|uentcd  by 
privileges  with  the  Macedonian  colonists.  By  this 
means  it  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  completion  of  that  great  and  import- 
ant work,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  in  that  version,  which,  from  the  supposed 
number  of  die  translators  has  been  called  the 
Scptuogint.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God  be- 
came more  extended,  and  the  Creator  may  indeed  he 
said  not  to  have  left  himself  without  witness  in  that 
his  favoured  nation,  who  were  in  those  days,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  preserved  by  him  as  a distinct  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  causes  that  tended  to  assimi- 
late them  with  the  various  nations  amongst  whom 
they  dwelt.  Hut  Egypt  was  not  the  only  spot  where 
the  Jew  ish  people  found  protection.  When  Scleucu* 
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became  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Asia,  300,  ».  c.  and 
built  numerous  cities  in  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  all 
of  them  he  planted  Jews,  and  gave  them  equal  immu- 
nities and  privileges  with  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, and  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they 
settled  in  great  numbers,  and  became  almost  us  great 
a part  of  the  people  as  they  were  at  Alexandria.  In 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Babylon, 
they  also  existed  in  great  numbers ; and  when  we 
consider  what  a principle  of  fidelity  to  their  governors 
at  that  time  pervaded  the  nation,  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire  of  Seleucus,  and  his  settling  them 
so  numerously  in  his  ow  n cities  is  a proof  how  mainly 
he  depended  upon  them  for  assistance  in  the  further 
increase  and  support  of  it. 

And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  the  same  honourable  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
their  kings  continued  to  exist  at  a still  later  period  j 
for  it  is  related,  that  when  the  state  of  the  country  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  was  considerably  disturbed  b)  in- 
testine commotions,  Antiochus  the  Great,  having  ex- 
perienced the  great  steadiness  with  which  these  eastern 
Jews  always  submitted  to  their  governors,  sent  two 
thousand  of  their  families  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia  into  those  parts,  to  keep  in  check  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  former  inhabitants  ; and  from 
them,  thus  transplanted  from  Syria  and  Babylon,  were 
descended  most  of  the  Jews  whom  we  find  scattered 
in  great  numbers  all  over  the  Lesser  Asia,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  stated  that  Crelc-Syriu  and  Palestine  were 
continually  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  contending 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  these  wars  were  ter- 
minated in  the  subjection  of  that  country  to  the 
Syrian  princes.  To  pursue  this  intricate  portion  of 
Jewish  history  through  all  its  minute  details,  down 
to  the  final  possession  of  Judea  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  the  war  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be 
unproductive  of  any  benefit,  we  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  relation  of  those  few  circum- 
stances of  any  interest  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  occurred  during  this  period.  The  most  im- 
portant event  we  have  to  record  during  the  whole 
period  of  time  from  the  conquest  of  Alexander  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  is  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  in  the  version 
called  the  Septuagint.  If  we  were  to  credit  the 
history  of  this  memorable  work,  os  given  by  a person 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Aristcas,  we  should 
place  its  accomplishment  in  the  year  *277,  » c.  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  For  the  exami- 
nation of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
translation,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Sep- 
tuagint ; we  shidl  here  only  state  that  a probable  source 
of  this  translation  is  the  change  of  language  which 
naturally  took  place  amongst  the  Jew's  at  Alexandria  y 
for  the  hulk  of  the  common  people,  not  preserving 
their  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  the 
Egyptian  or  Greek  languages  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  a transla- 
tion of  the  laws,  at  least,  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  teach  them  their  duty  by  means  of  that  language 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  In  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  the  Scriptures  were  read,  it  was 
customary  to  interpret  them  in  the  Chaldee,  the 
people  being  more  familiar  with  that  dialect  of  the 


Hebrew  language,  in  consequence  of  their  long  resi-  nr  the  Jew*, 
deuce  in  Babylon ; und  in  the  same  manner  it  is  v— v— > 
highly  probable  that  the  custom  of  interpreting  the  Fr»mi 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  might  have  prevailed  m 
in  the  synagogues  at  Alexandria,  many  years  before  a &595. 
regular  translation  was  effected.  Wt  can  scarcely  — 

conceive  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  would  have  B c‘ 
neglected  to  procure  some  copies  of  the  religious  409. 
laws  of  the  nation,  which  formed  so  great  a part  of  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  city  of  his  empire,  at  a A:  **• 
time  when  he  was  forming  a collection  of  books  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ; and  it  does  not  appear  impro- 
bnble  that,  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  one  so  **  r* 
little  known  to  any  but  the  Jews,  the  king  should 
have  ordered  u translation  of  them  to  be  made,  with 
the  view  of  informing  those  learned  men  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 

This  theory  would  account  for  all  the  fabulous  stories 
of  the  short  period  of  time  in  which  the  work  was 
accomplished,  which  indeed  would  only  be  the  labour 
of  committing  to  writing  an  interpretation  which 
was  every  Sabbath-day  orally  delivered  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  books  of  the  prophets  were  not  com- 
monly read  in  the  synagogues,  till  after  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  ; and  we  find  in  the  Septuagint  version 
such  a difference  in  the  correctness  of  the  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets,  ns 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  translators  of  the 
law  were  far  better  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  than  those  who  after  them  trans- 
lated the  books  of  the  prophets  ; a circumstance  which 
tends  to  prove  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the 
translation,  against  the  opinions  of  those  who  think 
it  was  completed  at  one  time.  We  may  then,  not 
without  reason,  regard  the  Septuagint  version  as  a 
work  thut  gradually  came  into  existence,  as  the  wants 
of  the  Jewish  church  at  Alexandria  required,  the  five 
books  of  the  law,  and  the  hook  of  Job,  being  first 
edited  in  a written  translation,  at  a time  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  accurately  understood,  and  the 
succeeding  books  being  translated  at  later  periods, 
and  therefore  liable  to  those  imperfections  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a less  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  original  language. 

'The  next  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  is  a dreadful  a.  c. 
persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  which  arose  in  216. 
the  following  manner.  In  the  year  217,  a.  c.  Ptolemy 
Philopator  waging  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  for 
the  possession  of  Ccele-Syria,  overthrew  him  with 
great  loss  at  Raphia,  a town  lying  between  Rliino- 
corura  and  Gaza,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Antioch.  On  the  retreat  of  Antiochus  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  and  Cnelc-Syria,  and  amongst  them  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  sent  embassies  to  renew  their  sub- 
mission to  Ptolemy,  for  having  been  long  under  the 
government  of  the  Egyptians,  they  still  retained  their 
affection  to  their  old  masters.  Ptolemy  soon  after 
made  a progress  through  the  country,  and  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  offered  many  sacrifices  and  oblations  in 
the  Temple  j but  being  desirous  of  admission  into 
the  inner  court  he  would  have  pressed  into  the  sunc- 
tuary,  and  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  high 
priest  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  once  in  the  year 
on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  This* occasioned  no 
small  uproar  in  the  city.  The  high  priest  explained 
to  him  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  und  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  law ; the  priests  and  Levites 
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ffwtory  assembled  with  the  people,  anil  implored  him  to  dc- 
aist  from  his  purpose,  but  the  king  persisting  came 
From  into  the  inner  court,  and  was  going  into  the  Temple 

a.  a.  itself,  when  he  was  seized  with  so  great  a terror  and 
3595.  confusion  of  mind,  that  he  fell  dow  n and  wm  carried 

— out  apparently  dead.  Recovering  from  his  sickness 
a c.  he  departed  from  Jerusalem  in  great  wrath,  ami  vent- 
409.  ing  forth  many  threatening*  against  the  whole  nation 

to  of  the  Jew  s.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  began 
M-  to  visit  his  anger  ngainst  the  Jew  s of  Jerusalem  upon 
3336  tfc08e  0f  Alexandria,  and  published  a decree  forbidding 

— those  to  enter  his  presence  who  did  not  sacrifice  to 

»•  c-  the  gods  whom  he  worshipped.  This  decree  was  in 

168.  effect  a putting  the  Jewish  nation  out  of  the  protec- 

'4ion  of  the  law,  for  it  prevented  any  Jews  from  suing 
for  justice  in  the  king's  court.  And  whereas  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  ranked  equally  with  the  Macedonians, 
the  original  founders  of  the  city ; by  another  decree 
he  commanded  them  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest 
order,  and  at  the  time  of  enrolment  to  be  branded 
with  a hot  iron,  the  impress  of  which  was  an  ivy 
leaf,  the  badge  of  his  god,  Bacchus  ; at  the  same 
time  he  allowed  as  many  of  the  Jews  as  would  be 
initiated  into  the  heathen  religion  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges, and  remain  in  the  same  rank.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  Jews  at  Alexandria  there  were  found  but 
3000  ready  to  forsake  their  God  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  their  king.  The  remainder  stood  firm 
in  the  profession  of  their  religion,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  the  greatest  evils  than  to  apostatise  from  the 
faith.  Those  who  submitted  to  the  king  were  so  ab- 
horred by  their  countrymen,  that  they  would  have  no 
communication  with  men  who  were  guilty  of  such 
great  impiety,  and  this  being  interpreted  os  done  in 
opposition  to  the  real  authority  so  enraged  Ptolemy 
that  he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation,  and 
commanding  all  the  Jew's  in  Egypt  to  be  brought  in 
chains  to  Alexandria,  there  shut  up  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  Hippodrome,  (a  large  place  without  the 
city,  where  the  people  assembled  to  see  horse  races 
und  other  shews,)  intending  to  destroy  them  with  his 
elephants ; for  two  days  they  remained  confined  in 
this  place,  the  execution  being  delayed  in  consequence 
of  Ptolemy’s  drunken  carousals,  which  prevented  his 
thinking  of  the  proposed  massacre  till  too  late  in 
each  day  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  third  day  the 
king  himself  being  present,  the  elephants  were 
brought  forth  ami  made  drunk  with  wine,  that  they 
might  more  fiercely  execute  his  rage  against  the 
people  ; but  instead  ’of  attacking  the  Jews,  they  fell 
upon  those  who  came  to  be  spectators  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  destroyed  many.  Ptolemy  considering 
this  a divine  interposition  no  longer  dared  prosecute 
his  rage  against  the  Jews,  but  restored  them  to  their 
privileges,  and  revoked  the  decrees  he  had  made.* 

b.  c In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs  the 
‘Z04.  Jews  were  quite  alienated  in  their  affections  from  the 

Egyptian  princes,  und  willingly  submitted  themselves 

• Tills  Account  U contained  in  the  thiol  biv>k  of  the  History  of 
the  Maccnhrr*  : tbi*  book  being  of  law  authority  than  the  two  firrt 
books  nf  the  Maccabees  is  omitted  in  our  English  translation,  but 
it  is  extant  in  the  Syriac  lanjcuae*,  and  is  in  most  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  copies  of’tbc  Greek  Septuaffint.  The  name  Maccabees 
was  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  this  persecution,  but  because 
the  Jew*  at  Alexandria  suffered  in  the  cause  of  religion,  ns  did  the 
real  Maccabees;  for  this  reason,  these  as  well  as  other*,  who  en- 
dured martyrdom  for  the  profession  of  the  truth,  were  called 
Maccabees  by  titc  later  Jews.  1!#8,  B.  c . 


to  the  authority  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  in  re-  ( 
turn  bestowed  many  favours  upon  the  nation  and  gave 
them  his  entire  protection.  To  Antiochus  the  Great, 
Sclcucus  Philoputor,  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  : during  his  reign,  Simon  a Benjamite,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Temple,  quarrelling  with  Onios  the 
high  priest,  in  revenge  went  to  A|iollonius  the  gover- 
nor of  Caele-Syria,  under  Seleucus,  and  informing 
him  what  great  wealth  wus  hoarded  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  advised  him  to  seize  it  in  behalf  of  the 
king.  Heliodnrus,  the  king's  treasurer,  was  sent 
upon  this  information  to  get  possession  of  it,  who 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  notw  ithstanding  the  earnest 
supplication  of  the  priests  and  people,  persisted  in 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  king’s  commands.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  the  third  chapter,  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  hand  of  God  in  a most  miraculous  man- 
ner prevented  the  sacrilege  : for  upon  Heliodorus 
approaching  the  Treasury  there  appeared  a vision  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  run  against  him  and  struck 
him  to  the  ground  with  such  force  tluit  he  was  taken 
up  speechless,  and  almost  without  life.  Ileliodorus 
recovered,  and  having  offered  sacrifice  in  the  Temple 
for  his  preservation  returned  to  the  king,  and  being 
asked  by  him  whether  he  knew  any  man  who  was  fit 
to  go  again  on  the  business  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered 
— “ If  thou  hast  any  enemy  or  traitor  send  him  thi- 
ther, and  thou  shalt  receive  him  well  scourged,  if  he 
escape  with  his  life ; for  in  that  place  no  doubt  there 
is  an  especial  power  of  God  ; for  he  that  dwelleth 
hath  his  eye  on  that  place,  und  dcfendclh  it,  and  he 
beateth  and  destroycih  them  that  hurt  it." 


3595. 


SECTION  II. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  Jew  ish  History  Rise  of  the 
to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees , and  the  government  Maccabcc*. 
of  that  race  of  princes  called  the  Asmoncan  princes. 

The  origin  of  the  Maccabees  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  state  of  religion,  that  we  must  trace  its  va- 
rying conduct  during  the  preceding  centuries  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  year  3559,  in  order  to 
form  u right  estimate  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  descendants  of  Asmoncus 
on  the  throne  of  Judea.  In  this  period  of  time  in-  Prwrreof 
eluding,  according  to  Prideaux,  a space  of  260  years  religion 
from  the  last  visit  of  Neheuiith  to  Jerusalem,  (men-  f"”11  lt,e 
tinned  in  the  13th  chapter,  in  the  tith  verse  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,)  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  B c 
forms  a distinguishing  cpocha.  The  Jews  tell  us  that 
-Simon  was  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna-  jj,,,  ^,0 
gogue  which  consisted  of  120  persona,  who  returned  aynagoyroe. 
with  Ezra  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was 
established  for  two  reasons  ; first  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  observance  of  the  law  according  to  the 
practice  which  existed  before  the  captivity,  aud  se- 
condly to  collect  all  the  sacred  books  into  one  body, 
and  to  compose  the  canon  of  Scripture.  They  pre- 
tend that  after  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  his  three  compa- 
nions, Shadrach,  Mcsliach,  and  Abednego,  held  the 
first  places  in  this  assembly  : that  Simon  the  Just  sat 
at  the  lower  end,  and  that  all  these  persons  were  con- 
temporary but  this  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  their 
chronology. 

The  Jews  tell  us  very  extraordinary  things  of  this  Simon  tiio 
high  priest.  J,ut* 
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lliftmy  l«t.  It  is  said  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  that 
v— v— ■ J during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  the  goat  azazel, 
From  the  scape-goat,  was  dashed  to  pieces  before  he  could 
a.  M.  fall  half  way  down  the  precipice  over  which  he  was 
3595.  thrown.  Whereas  after  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
— the  goat  escaped  into  the  desert,  where  he  wils  caught 
a.  c.  and  t.ttt  by  the  Saracens;  which  was  considered  as  a 
409.  great  misfortune. 

2dly.  During  his  whole  life,  when,  on  the  day  of 
A*  **•  solemn  expiation,  the  high  priest  drew  lots  on  the 
3»3o.  |WO  gnats,  that  which  he  drew  with  his  ri^ht  hand, 
had  always  the  inscription,  “ Pray  to  God  and  that 
a.  c.  which  he  drew  with  his  left  hand  was  always  for  the 
azazel,  or  scape-goat ; whereas  after  his  death  this 
varied,  and  the  high  priest  sometimes  drew  the  lot  for 
the  azazel  with  his  right  hand  ; which  was  taken  for 
an  evil  omen. 

3dly.  The  scarlet  ribbon  which  was  tied  to  the 
head  of  the  goat  azazel  (this  was  not  appointed  in 
Scripture;  but,  however,  custom  had  given  it  autho- 
rity,) always  appeared  white  during  the  pontificate  of 
Simon  the  Just  ; which  was  looked  upon  as  a proof 
of  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  according 
to  those  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  i.  v.  18.)  " Though 
your  sins  he  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow.” 
But  after  the  death  of  Simon  this  also  varied,  and  the 
scarlet  ribbon  appeared  sometimes  red  and  sometimes 
white. 

4thly.  While  he  lived,  the  western  lamp  of  the 
golden  candlestick  was  always  burning,  but  after  his 
death  it  sometimes  went  out. 

Sthly.  While  he  lived  the  fire  ot  the  altar  burned 
clear  ; and  after  a billet  or  two  was  put  on  it  in  the 
morning,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  more  wood 
during  the  whole  day  ; but  when  he  was  dead,  the  fire 
languished,  and  required  a continual  supply  to  keep  it  in. 

tithly.  While  he  lived,  the  blessing  of  God  multi- 
plied,  the  two  loaves  of  first  fruits,  offered  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost ; and  the  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread 
set  upon  the  golden  altar  in  the  Sanctum,  and  which 
were  left  there  the  whole  week  till  the  Sabbath 
following,  when  others  were  put  there  in  their  stead. 
These  loaves,  they  say,  were  multiplied  so,  that  when 
they  were  distributed  to  all  the  Priests  that  waited  in 
the  Temple,  as  a kind  of  blessing,  each  had,  at  least, 

& piece  ns  big  as  an  olive,  which  was  enough  for  their 
refreshment  ; and  some  had  to  spare.  But  when  he 
was  dead,  this  blessing  ceased,  and  the  shares  distri- 
buted among  the  priests  were  so  small  that  the  more 
modest  returned  their  thanks,  aud  the  others  still 
held  out  their  hands. 

Relicioa  These  stories  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
fto'irlshcd  existence  of  religion  in  a prosperous  state  under  his 
tune3  *°  ***  Pr*e*tfM>0<i.  The  exaggeration  must  be  pardoned,  for 
men  even  in  these  days  are  not  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon error  of  describing  the  happiness  of  former  ages 
in  terms,  which,  ns  they  are  beyond  credibility,  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  testifying  the  existence 
of  prosperity.  The  truth  of  the  whole  is  probably 
this,  that  Ezra  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  some 
persons  who  partook  with  him  his  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
them  continued  for  some  time  to  influence  those  who 
succeeded  them  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
that  Simon's  known  attachment  to  religion,  nnd  the 
exertions  he  made  during  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  right  principles,  among  his  countrymen,  procured 


for  him  the  traditionary  honour  of  having  been  one  Of  the  Jew*, 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  early  reformation  of  the 
Jewish  church.  Fruin 

Not  to  delay  any  longer  upon  these  Jewish  fables,  a.  **• 
We  proceed  to  notice  u change  of  some  importance,  3595. 
which  took  place  at  Simon’s  death,  in  the  eccleslasti-  — 
cal  government  at  Jerusalem.  Simon  the  Just,  and  n.  c. 
probably  all  his  predecessors,  had  united  with  the  high  409. 
priesthood  the  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim  or  nati- 
onal  council ; but  Eleozar  his  brother,  who  succeeded  A*  M* 
him  in  the  priesthood,  yielded  the  presidency  to  Anti-  3836. 
gnnus  of  Socho,  a man  of  great  eminence  on  aceount  — 
of  his  learning  in  the  law  of  Moses,  suid  who  taught  *•  c* 
the  law  to  the  people.  He  wag  the  founder  of  the  ****** 
school  of  the  tannuin  or  mishnical  doctors,  by  which  chao^r  in 
name  all  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law  are  dis- tbcecdesi* 
tinguished,  who  lived  between  the  death  of  Simon  and  u*tkai  go- 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  when 
Rabbi  Judah  Kukkodeeh  composed  the  Mishna.  In  B*  c‘ 
the  gospels  these  doctors  are  called  scribes  or  lawyers, 
and  arc  described  as  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat.  Divinity 
This  is  the  first  notice  wc  have  of  the  establishment  Mciionls 
of  divinity  schools  among  the  Jews.  The  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  only  taught  the  scriptures  to  the  jH*!*  *** tr*‘ 
people,  but  the  doctors  who  succeeded  added  also  the  ^ 
traditions  of  the  elders,  and  held  that  they  were  of  uuurht  to 
eqtial  obligation,  us  if  both  had  equally  been  delivered  the  people, 
from  Mount  Sinai. 

Antigonus  continued  in  this  employment  for  twen- 
ty-eight  years,  and  died  : another  change  was  then 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  sanhedrim,  and  the 
divinity  school,  by  the  appointment  of  a vice-presi- 
dent, who  taught  jointly  in  the  chief  school  at  Jeru- 
salem : a fact  which  shews  a considerable  increase  in 
the  demand  made  by  the  people  at  large  for  this  sort 
of  instruction.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  divinity,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  introduction  of  tradition,  would 
give  rise  to  the  promulgation  of  great  variety  of  opi- 
nions. The  Jews  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  the  ri**  0f  tli« 
Sadducees,  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Swiducm. 
Antigonus,  for  hating  in  his  lectures  inculcated,  that  a.  c. 
God  is  to  be  obeyed  not  for  the  sake  of  reward,  bnt  ‘260. 
from  filial  love  and  fear  only ; two  of  his  scholars, 

Sadoc  nnd  Builhus  took  upon  them  to  infer  the  non- 
existence of  rewards  after  this  life,  and  then  separating 
from  the  school  of  their  master,  taught  that  there  was 
no  resurrection  or  future  state,  but  that  all  the  re- 
wards given  by  God  were  only  relative  to  this  life  ; 
thus  begun  the  sect,  which  from  Sadoc  were  called 
Sadducees,  who  differed  from  Epicurus  only  in  this, 
that  they  allowed  the  power  and  the  providence  of 
God  over  the  world,  whereas,  the  Epicureans  deny 
both.  Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  of  this  Effects  of 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  a school  diri- 
school  of  divinity,  wherein  that  noble  and  most  ex-  *“v# 
eellent  portion  of  knowledge  is  taught,  more  as  a 
matter  of  science  than  as  a means  of  progress  in  all 
practical  obedience  nnd  duty  to  God,  has  in  the  nature 
of  things  a very  great  tendency  to  assist  the  propaga- 
tion of  false  opinions,  while  men  forgetting  the  object 
to  which  alone  their  minds  ought  to  be  directed  in 
such  studies,  take  the  principles  of  religion  for 
weapons  to  combat  for  the  prize  of  superiority  over 
an  antagonist  in  argument,  and  arc  content  if  they 
gain  the  victory,  even  though  it  be  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  portion  of  sacred  truth. 
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We  must  keep  in  mind  tlmt  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Maccabees  the  opinion*  of  Epicurus  begun  to  be 
broached  in  the  heathen  world,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  we  consider  the  great  intercourse  the  Jews 
then  had  with  foreign  nations,  that  the  great  enemy 
otpuuui  should  succeed  in  infecting  Judea,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  w'orld,  with  the  atheistic  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  we  should 
assert  the  existence  of  atheistic  principles  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees  ; but  we 
have  g<md  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  the  conduct  of  Jason 
and  Menelaus,  who  became  high  priests  at  Jerusalem, 
by  the  supplanting  of  Onius  a short  time  prior  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus ; and  indeed  if 
this  evidence  were  wanting,  the  dreadful  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphunes,  would  lead 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  God  s 
providence  over  the  Jewish  nation,  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  amongst  that  nation  such  a sort  of  apos- 
tasy from  the  law  of  Moses,  as  might  well  bring  down 
upon  it  the  severity  of  God's  avenging  justice. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Epiphnnes  was  settled  in  his 
kingdom,  Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias  the  high  priest, 
being  ambitious  of  the  honour  and  power  of  that  of- 
fice, offered  to  Antiochus  no  less  a sum  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  talents  if  he  would  dispossess  his 
brother,  and  make  him  high  priest  in  his  stead.  An- 
tiochus c ould  not  resist  so  large  a bribe,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Jason,  summoned  Onias  to  attend  him  at  An- 
tioch, where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  till  he  was 
put  to  death.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  Onias  from 
Jerusalem,  for  had  he  remained  there,  so  great  was  the 
character  of  his  virtues,  and  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him,  that  Jason’s  power  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  against  the  influence  of  Onias.  Jason 
having  no  hope  of  support  from  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  Onias  on  account  of  his  care  of  religion, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  opposite  party  of  those  who  were  already  at- 
tached to  the  customs  und  superstitions  of  the  Gen- 
tile nations.  He  purchased  from  Antiochus  at  the 
further  price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  a license 
to  erect  at  Jerusalem  a Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exer- 
cise, and  an  Ephebeuin,  or  a place  for  training  up 
youth  in  the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  same 
time  procured  authority  to  make  as  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  as  he  pleased  free  men  of  An- 
tioch. By  these  means  he  encouraged  apostasy  from 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  induced  the  people  to  neglect 
the  manners  of  their  forefathers,  and  conform  them- 
selves to  the  customs  of  the  heathens.  The  altar  w as 
neglected,  and  the  priests  themselves  omitted  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  temples,  to  partake  the  amusements 
of  the  Gymnasium.  Not  content  with  changing  his 
religion,  Jason  changed  his  name  also,  for  his  name 
was  at  first  Jesus,  but  when  he  inclined  to  the  Greek 
superstitions,  he  assumed  that  of  Jason,  to  shew  how 
entirely  he  desired  to  be  considered  no  longer  a Jew, 
but  a worshipper  of  foreign  deities.  The  year  after 
his  appointment  to  the  high  priesthood,  the  Quin- 
quennial games  were  celebrated  at  Tyre,  in  honour  of 
Hercules  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country.  To  them 
Jason  sent  some  of  his  friends,  whom  he  Imd  made 
freemen  of  Antioch,  to  be  spectators  of  the  games, 
and  to  offer  a donation  to  be  exjiendcd  in  sacrifices  to 
the  heuthen  deity  ; but  those  who  carried  the  offering 


had  so  much  fear  of  their  God  Jehovah  remaining  in  Of  the  Jews, 
them,  as  not  to  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  of  this  v— 
idolatry,  and  instead  of  giving  the  money  to  the  use  of  From 
the  games,  they  presented  it  to  the  Tyrians  towards  A-  31  • 
the  repair  of  their  fleet.  3595. 

But  it  would  he  wrong  to  consider  Jason  as  the  — 
sole  origin  of  this  apostasy,  there  must  have  existed  »•  c- 
already  u party  at  Jerusalem  inclined  to  heathenism,  409. 
or  the  propositions  of  Juson  for  the  establishment  of 
customs  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  A- 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  people  with  iudigna-  ^836. 
tion.  The  change  from  a pure  worship  of  God  to  the 
impure  services  of  Paganism  is  not  made  in  an  instant.  *• 
Infidelity  may  advance  with  lmstv  steps,  hut  yet  its 
approach  must  be  made  by  the  successive  destruction  infidciity 
nnd  removal  of  religious  impressions  ; and  we  may  be  exou-il  at 
assured  that  w henever  a public  demonstration  is  made  Jerusalem 
of  its  existence,  it  is  in  fact  only  the  discovery  of  a pri\,r  to. Ja* 
fire  which  has  been  smothering  for  a length  of  time,  £^jpr,fSt' 
and  is  at  last  blown  into  a vigorous  flame  by  some 
sudden  change  of  circumstances.  But  such  iniquity 
as  that  of  which  Jason  was  guilty,  could  not  remain 
long  in  prosjierity  ; be  that  hail  so  wickedly  deposed 
his  brother,  in  his  turn  was  condemned  to  experi- 
ence the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  a brother,  for  in 
the  third  year  of  his  priesthood,  Menelaus  his  brother 
being  sent  by  him  to  Antioch,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying tribute  to  the  king,  and  treating  with  him  upon 
other  affairs,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded him  by  this  mission,  to  supplant  his  brother  in 
the  authority  he  had  unjustly  acquired. 

An  offer  of  three  hundred  talents  more  than  Jason  Mraeliu* 
had  given  for  the  priesthood,  easily  persuaded  Antio- 
elms  to  depose  Jason,  and  Mcneluus  returned  to  Jeru-  a*on’ 
salem  with  the  mandate  of  the  king  for  his  establish- 
ment in  that  office.  But  Jason’s  party  was  too 
powerful  to  submit  at  once  to  the  authority  of  Mette- 
latlB,  who  returned  to  Antioch  ; and  there  declaring 
that  he  would  only  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  king, 
und  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  obtained  from  him  u 
sufficient  force  to  expel  Jason,  and  put  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  supreme  power.  Menelaus  kept  his 
word  faithfully,  and  proceeded  to  encourage  the  pre- 
valence of  apostasy  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power. 

His  name  was  originally  Onias  ; but  following  the 
example  of  his  brother  Jason,  he  hail  changed  his 
name  to  Menelaus,  in  testimony  of  his  reception  of 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  object  Jason  and 
Menelaus  had  in  view,  was  not  the  mere  honour  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  the  temporal  power 
which  hud  for  some  ages  since  the  time  of  Nehemiali 
been  united  to  the  office  of  high  priest.  Ami  the  vast 
sums  of  money  given  by  these  two  men  as  bribes  to 
Antiochus,  would  plainly  shew  that  the  Jewish  nation 
must  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  very 
considerable  commercial  prosperity,  to  allow  of  such 
large  revenues  being  collected  by  the  high  priest,  ns 
might  remunerate  them  for  paying  so  great  a price  for 
the  office.  Aud  the  circumstance,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Antioch  was  valuable  enough  to  tempt 
n Jew  to  apostasy,  is  also  an  evidence  of  much  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch; 
for  to  one  resident  at  Jerusalem  the  freedom  could 
only  be  valuable,  by  reason  of  the  advantage  those 
who  possessed  it  obtained  over  their  fellow-country- 
men, in  exemption  from  duties  and  tuxes.  Menelaus 
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either  neglected  or  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum  he  hud 
' agreed  to  give  to  Antiochus,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  king  at  Antioch  but  fortunate 
circumstances  concurring  to  delay  his  appearance,  in 
the  meantime  he  contrived  to  raise  the  money,  partly 
by  selling  the  golden  vessels  which  belonged  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Sodaring  a sacrilege  caused  a 
great  mutiny  amongst  the  people,  who  fell  upon 
Lysimachus,  his  brother,  whom  Mcnelaus  had  left  in 
charge,  and  slew  him  in  the  temple.  Onias,  the  high 
priest,  was  still  in  confinement  at  Antioch,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  sacrilege  committed  by  the  orders  of  Mene- 
laiLs  u|>on  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  sent  and  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct  ; which  so  irritated  MencLuus, 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  persuaded  An- 
dronicus,  the  governor  of  Antioch,  to  put  Onias  to 
death. 

But  Antiochus,  on  his  return,  avenged  the  death  of 
this  good  man  upon  Andronicus,  commanding  him  to 
be  carried  as  a malefactor  to  the  spot  where  Onias  was 
murdered,  and  there  put  to  death  as  he  deserved. 
The  conduct  of  Mcnelaus  continued  so  ungovernable, 
that  the  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  sacrile- 
gious proceedings,  sent  delegates  to  Tyre,  where  the 
king  then  abode,  to  seek  redress  at  his  hands ; but 
Menelaus,  by  means  of  bribes,  procured  a friend  of 
the  king’s  so  far  to  interest  himself  in  his  favour,  as 
to  persuade  the  king  entirely  to  acquit  Mcnelaus  of 
the  charge,  and  to  put  to  death  the  persons  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  complain  of  his  behaviour.  So  manifest 
an  injustice  excited  the  pity  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
who  took  up  their  bodies,  and  interred  them  honour- 
ably. Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation 
under  the  high  priesthood  of  Menelaus  ; such  a man, 
who  wes  a tyrant  in  conduct,  and  an  infidel  in  prin- 
ciple, could  never  have  maintained  himself  in  his 
authority,  without  a party  to  support  him  of  similarly 
depraved  habits  and  dispositions.  We  might  expect 
that  the  God  of  Moses  would  not  long  permit  his 
people  to  continue  in  theprncticeof  heathenish  customs, 
and  in  apostasy,  from  the  strict  performance  of  the 
law  delivered  at  Mount  Sinai,  without  punishing  them 
in  so  exemplary  u manner,  as  to  convince  them  of 
their  error,  and  teach  them  the  value  of  their  religion, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  continuing  the 
public  exercise  of  it,  which  took  place  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jew's  by  Antiochus,  w'hich  we  are  now 
to  describe,  and  which  drew  forth  to  action  the  valour 
and  the  constancy  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  times  we  arc  now  describing  were  full  of  trou- 
ble and  dismay  to  the  Jewish  church,  and  os  ominous 
appearances  in  the  heavens  portended  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  so  also  a short  time  prior 
to  the  calamities  which  befell  the  city  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus,  similar  warnings  were  given  of 
the  approaching  desolation.  " About  the  same  time 
(says  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, in  the  second  chapter,)  Antiochus  prepared  for 
his  second  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  then  it  happened, 
that  through  all  the  city,  for  the  space  of  almost 
forty  days,  there  were  seen  horsemen  running  in  the 
air  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances  like  a band 
of  soldiers,  and  troops  of  horsemen  in  array  encoun- 
tering and  running  one  against  another  with  shaking 
of  shields,  ond  multitude  of  pikes,  and  drawing  of 
swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glittering  of  golden 
ornaments,  und  harness  of  all  sorts.  Wherefore  every 
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man  prayed  that  that  apparition  might  turn  to  good."  OftheJew*. 
Antiochus  being  in  Egypt,  a false  rumour  arose  of  his 
death,  whereupon  Jason,  thinking  this  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  priesthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  brother  Menelaus, 
marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a force  of  a thousand 
men  ; und  being  assisted  by  his  party  within,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  city,  and  driving  Menelaus  for 
shelter  into  the  castle.  In  his  mud  rejoicing  at  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelty 
upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy  all  who  fell  into  his  power,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  his  adversaries. 

Antiochus  learned  what  had  taken  place ; and 
supposing  that  all  the  Jewish  nation  were  in  a stale  Antiochus 
of  revolt,  marched  from  Egypt  into  Judea  to  quell  the  uke*  **cn,_ 
rebellion  ; and  his  anger  being  further  kindled,  by  ,nle,n* 
hearing  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great 
rejoicings  at  the  news  of  his  death,  in  a rage  he  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  taking  it  by  force,  he  put  to 
death,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  as  many  os  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  as  many  more 
as  slaves.  Jason  had  fled  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  march  of  Antiochus  towards  Jerusalem,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  but  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  there  ; and  being  driven  from  place 
to  place,  first  into  Egypt,  then  into  Lucedremonia,  he 
there  died  in  exile  and  misery,  without  a single  friend 
to  provide  him  with  the  riles  of  burial.  The  fury  of 
Antiochus  could  not  be  satiated  by  slaughter  ■,  he  had 
vented  his  rage  upon  the  people,  hut  he  could  not  rest 
without  polluting  the  temple,  and  thereby  offering 
insult  to  their  God  j and  in  this  impiety  and  sacrilege 
he  found  a ready  guide  in  the  wicked  apostate  Mene-  Pollutes  the 
laus,  who  conducted  him  into  the  inmost  courts  of  temple, 
the  temple,  and  even  into  the  holy  of  holies.  And 
still  further,  to  affront  the  Majesty  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  shew  his  contempt  of  that  religion 
which  He  had  enjoined,  he  sacrificed  a sow  upon  the 
altar,  und  boiling  some  part  of  the  flesh  in  water,  with 
it  sprinkled  the  temple,  on  purpose  to  pollute  and 
defile  it.  He  thus  plundered  it  of  all  its  valuable 
utensils,  amongst  which  were  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  table  of  the  shewhread,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  of  all  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  in  it,  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  talents  of  gold  ; and 
spoiling  the  city  in  the  same  way,  returned  to  Antioch 
loaded  with  the  immeusc  treasure  which  he  had  col- 
lected by  plunder  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Judea.  Mene- 
laus was  left  by  him  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  but 
separate  governors  were  appointed  over  Judea  and 
Samaria.  These,  however,  were  but  the  beginnings 
of  sorrows  ; for  two  years  after,  Antiochus  returning 
unsuccessful  from  his  campaign  upon  Egypt,  and  hav- 
ing suffered  a defeat  there  from  the  Romans,  visited 
the  whole  of  his  anger  upon  the  Jews,  who  had  given 
him  no  fresh  cause  of  offence.  In  his  way  through  Attempts  to 
Palestine,  he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  men  ilmtmj  tl>e 
under  the  command  of  Apollonius,  and  sent  them  to  <%. 
destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Apollonius  entered 
the  city  peaceably ; but  on  the  following  sabbath,  at 
the  time  when  all  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
synagogues  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  he 
let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  massacre,  sparing  neither  sex,  nor  age, 
and  making  the  very  streets  flow  with  blood.  He 
then  plundered  the  city  and  set  it  on  fire,  anil  with  the 
4 N 
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ruins  built  a castle  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  temple,  establishing  in  it  a strong 
garrison,  and  making  it  the  storehouse  for  their  arms 
and  provisions.  At  such  a season  the  devout  Jew 
would  fly  to  the  temple  to  intercede  with  his  God  in 
behalf  of  his  suffering  people  ; but  piety  and  de\'otion 
were  no  protection,  lor  the  soldieis  attacked  all  who 
came  up  to  worship  and  shed  their  blood  even 
in  the  sanctuary.  For  the  apace  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  the  time  prophesied  by  Daniel,  (in  the  l^th  chap- 
ter, 7th  verse,)  in  the  words  a time,  times,  and  half 
a time,  the  temple  lay  desolate,  the  sacrifices  ceased 
until  the  temple  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  heathens  by  the  success  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
dedicated  anew  to  the  worship  of  God,  os  will  be 
hereafter  related. 

The  hostility  of  Antiochus  was  not  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Judea.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  had  become  his  abhorrence,  ba  Daniel 
says  of  him,  he  had  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  put  his  wicked 
designs  in  execution  against  the  Jews,  wherever  he 
might  find  them,  he  published  a decree,  enjoining  all 
the  nations  subject  to  him,  to  worship  his  gods  thus 
putting  the  whole  of  Syria  under  the  operation  of  the 
decree  ; for  he  sought  nothing  less  than,  by  compel- 
ing  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  their  religion,  to 
extinguish  together  with  it  their  name  and  nation.  It 
must  be  afflicting  to  every  religiously  disposed  person 
to  consider  how  low  must  have  been  the  state  of  true 
religion  amongst  the  Samaritans  at  this  time.  As 
soon  os  they  perceived  what  persecution  had  befallen 
the  Jews  on  account  of  their  adhering  to  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  they  lost  no  time  in  making  their 
peace  with  the  king.  In  their  petition  to  him,  they 
excused  themselves  for  their  former  observance  of 
Jewish  rites,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  done  so  on 
account  of  some  plagues  which  had  infested  their 
country,  as  was  customary  with  them  when  the  Jews 
were  in  affliction  ; they  disclaimed  all  descent  from 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  professing  to  belong  to  the  Sido- 
nian  nation  : they  set  forth  their  readiness  to  conform 
in  all  respects  to  the  king's  religion,  and  begged  his 
permission  to  dedicate  their  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
zira  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  By  these  means  they 
purchased  their  safety  at  the  expense  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  were  not  molested  by  the  officers  commis- 
sioned to  put  the  king's  decree  into  effect.  Sad  to 
relate,  apostasy  from  the  true  God  was  not  confined 
to  the  Samaritan  nation.  Many  of  the  Jews  sa- 
crificed their  principles  of  duty  to  motives  of  fear  or 
of  interest ; seeking  either  to  avoid  the  calamities 
of  their  country,  or  to  secure  to  themselves  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king.  These  apostate  Jews  proved 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  faithful  and  persecuted 
Israelites,  more  cruel  than  even  the  Syrians  them- 
selves ; a line  of  conduct  which,  if  their  wishes  did 
not  encourage  them  to  pursue,  necessity  compelled 
them  to  adopt  as  a testimony  to  the  king's  officers,  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  apostasy  from  the  religion  of 
their  fathers. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  of  Antiochus  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, every  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  ceased, 
the  Sabbaths  were  profaned,  the  children  were  forbid- 
den to  be  circumcised.  Search  was  made  for  copies  of 
the  law,  and  as  many  as  were  found  were  destroyed, 
and  any  sort  of  disobedience  to  the  king's  commands 
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met  with  no  milder  punishment  than  death.  The  Of  the  Jew*, 
light  of  the  Jewish  church  was  almost  extinguished,  \ 
the  people  were  left  without  a Priest  to  instruct  them, 
and  they  dared  not  read  for  themselves,  or  perform 
even  what  they  knew  to  be  commanded.  The  temple 
of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  polluted 
by  the  worship  of  that  impure  fiction  of  the  Devil, 
the  sensual  God,  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  On  that 
altar,  from  which  had  ascended  for  ages,  daily  in- 
cense of  those  sacrifices  which  were  typical  of  the 
one  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  the 
statue  of  the  |Kigan  God  was  erected,  and  a lesser 
altar  built,  whereon  they  sacrificed  before  the  image 
which  they  had  set  up.  We  may  easily  judge  with 
what  cruidty  they  strove  to  propagate  the  tolerant 
religion  of  paganism,  when  we  read  of  their  taking 
two  women  who  had  circumcised  their  mule  children, 
and  tying  the  children  to  their  necks,  casting  both 
mother  and  infant  together,  headlong  from  the 
deepest  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city;  at  the  same 
time,  putting  to  death  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  rite.  During  this  persecution, 
altars,  groves,  and  idols,  were  every  where  erected. 

The  Jews  were  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine  and 
unclean  beasts  ; festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  in  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
take  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  Thus  did  God, 
in  the  wonderful  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
punish  the  Jews,  by  making  their  crimes  the  source 
and  instrument  of  punishment.  They  had  erred  in 
admitting  the  practice  of  heathen  customs  and  rites, 
contrary  to  the  severe  injunctions  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  revelation  of  God’s  displeasure  which 
had  been  made  to  them  by  the  prophets.  They  had 
patiently  endured  the  commands  of  heathenish  priests, 
and  had  allowed,  without  a murmur,  the  most  sacred 
office  in  their  church,  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
possessed  by  men  who  used  the  authority  as  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  nation  from  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  They  had  willingly  received  the  Effect*  of 
privilege  of  bringing  up  their  youth  in  Grecian  cus- 
toms  ; they  had  tan  the  services  of  the  temple  to 
witness  the  sports  and  games  of  the  gymnasium  j 
and,  therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  deprive  them  of 
that  power  of  worshipping  him,  which  they  had  so 
carelessly  neglected  ; and  to  compel  them  to  accept, 
by  force,  the  practice  of  those  heathenish  and  idola- 
trous services,  which  they  had  seemed  so  much  to  Action*  of 
desire.  At  the  time  when  the  officers  of  Antiochus  " 

came  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  bis  decree,  there  dwelt 
there  a priest,  named  Mattathias,  of  the  course  of 
Joarib,  an  honourable  man,  and  one  who  feared  God. 

To  avoid  the  impending  persecution,  he  retired  with 
his  family  to  Modin,  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan ; 
thinking  to  remain  hidden  there,  until  the  storm  of 
desolation  should  have  passed  over. 

Mattathias  had  five  sons,  Johanan,  Simon,  Eleazar, 

Jonathan,  and  Judas,  who  was  surnamed  Maccabeus. 

But  the  severity  of  the  persecution  would  not  allow 
even  so  retired  a town  ns  Modin,  to  be  a place  of  con- 
cealment for  the  family.  One  of  the  officers  of 
Antiochus,  named  Apelles,  soon  arrived  there,  and 
immediately  summoning  the  inhabitants  together,  in- 
formed them  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
example  of  Mattathias,  he  considered,  would  induce 
the  people  the  more  readily  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands;  and,  therefore,  addressing  himself  first 
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to  him,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  submis- 
sion, promising  every  honourable  distinction  that 
Antiochus  could  confer  upon  him  and  his  family. 
Mattathias  answered,  with  a loud  voice,  “ Though 
all  the  nations  that  are  under  the  king’s  dominion 
obey  him,  and  fall  away  every  one  from  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent  to  his  command- 
ments, yet  will  I,  and  my  sons,  and  my  brethren, 
walk  in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances ; we 
will  not  hearken  to  the  king’s  word  to  go  from  our 
religion  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.” 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  saw  one  of  the  Jews 
presenting  himself  to  do  sacrifice  at  the  heathen  altar, 
as  the  king  had  commanded,  and  with  a holy  zeal, 
like  that  of  Phinehas,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate  and 
slew  him ; and,  together  with  him,  the  king's  com- 
missioner and  his  attendants.  Afterwards  collecting  all 
his  family,  and  exciting  all  to  follow  him  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law,  he  fled  from  Modin,  and  retired 
to  the  mountains.  His  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  many,  whereby  the  deserts  of  Judea  be- 


came filled  with  persons  who  sought  refuge  from  the  Of  theJeir* 
fury  of  the  persecution.  From  this  time  began  the  v— “v— ^ 
war  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by  From 

Mattathias,  and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  A‘  M' 

a short  time,  by  his  son  Judas,  nurnaroed  Maccabeus ; 3595. 

the  origin  of  a name  derived  from  the  abbreviation  of 
the  Hebrew  sentence,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  B* c* 
Exodus,  eleventh  verse — Mi  Cnmoka  Baelira  Jehovah 
— Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  Gods,  O Jc-  to 
hovah  ; which  he  took  for  the  motto  on  his  standard,  ^ ^ 
and  not  writing  it  in  words  at  length,  but  only  by  the  •-®30- 
initial  letters  of  each  word,  he  formed  the  artificial 
word  M.A.C.C.BJ.  Hence,  nil  who  fought  under 
that  standard  were  called  Maccabees,  or  Maccabeans ; 
and  as  Judas  and  his  brethren  became  distinguished  War  of  the 
as  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  cause  of  religion,  Maccabeta. 
the  name  of  Maccabees  was  in  aftertimes  applied,  not 
only  to  those  who  assisted  Judas,  but  also  to  others 
who  in  the  time  before  these  transactions,  as  well  os 
subsequently,  became  conspicuous  for  their  valiant 
resistance  to  persecution. 
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Bngniphy.  Arm's  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  was  the  son  of 
that  Appius  Claudius  whose  hostility  to  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  made  him  a favourite  with  the  senate, 
and  odious  to  the  populace.  His  son,  after  having 
constantly  maintained  a firm  attachment  to  the  pa- 
trician interests,  and  a resistance  to  popular  encroach- 
ment os  severe  and  unbending,  09  that  by  which  his 
father  and  grand -fat her  were  distinguished,  seemed 
suddenly  to  abandon  the  principles  or  his  family,  and 
to  court  (wpulurity  by  promoting  u measure  for  which 
the  popular  party  was  then  extremely  urgent.  This 
was  the  nomination  of  ten  magistrates  called,  from  their 
number,  decemviri. 

Nomina-  About  ten  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
tioa  of  the  now  speaking,  Caius  Terentius  Area,  one  of  the  tri- 
dccemviri,  lmncs  0f  the  people,  had  proposed,  after  a vehement 
declamation,  against  the  despotic  power  of  the  con- 
suls, to  commission  five  men  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, to  draw  up  a code  of  laws  by  which  the  con- 
suls should  in  future  be  obliged  to  regulate  their  de- 
cisions. This  proposition,  which  seemed  the  more 
unobjectionable,  os  the  tribunes  only  demanded  that 
a portion  of  * the  legislative  body’  should  be  chosen 
from  the  plebeians,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  putri- 
opposed  by  cions.  The  younger  part  of  that  body  even  proceeded 
thrpatri-  to  acts  of  violence,  and  led  on  byCseso,  son  of  Cin- 
ciiuu,  cinnatus,  dispersed  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when, 
on  the  point  of  passing  the  law.  A variety  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  however,  concurred  to  strengthen 
the  popular  cause,  and  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts on  the  port  of  the  plebeians  to  carry  their 
point,  and  many  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians to  frustrate  the  design,  it  was  at  length  finally 
agreed,  that  commissioners,  to  lie  chosen  by  the  senate, 
should  be  deputed  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing such  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  as  might  appear  fitted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Homans.  I'pon  return  of  these  commis- 
sioners, the  people  were  naturally  clamorous  for  the 
nomination  of  the  magistrates  who  were  to  draw  up 
the  code  that  was  to  be  compiled  from  the  materials 
thus  collected.  The  consuls,  however,  still  resisted  j 
and  the  tribunes  in  consequence  appealed  to  the  con- 
suls elect,  Appius  Claudius,  our  present  subject,  and 
promoted  Titus  Genucius.  To  their  surprise,  no  less  than  to 
by  ilie  con-  Qf  |hc  patrician  body,  the  former  immediately 
jiu  a e cc  8too(l  forward,  a strenuous  advocate  for  the  measure. 

Genucius  likewise  declared  himself  in  its  favour, 
though  not  so  zealously  ns  Appius,  and  by  their  joint 
entreaties  they  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  consuls  to 
assemble  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the 
and  earned,  decemvirs.  Notwithstanding  a considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  eloquence  or  intrigues  of  Appius  prevailed, 
and  the  senate  passed  a decree  for  the  appointment  of 
ten  magistrates  who  were  to  be  In  vested,  for  one 
whole  year,  with  the  supreme  power,  and  supersede 


all  the  ordinary  magistracies.  During  the  reign  of  Goodins, 
the  decemvirs,  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  tribunes,  'w-v- 
sediles,  and  questors  was  to  cease  ; and  an  almost  un- 
limited power  was  vested  in  those  newly  created  legis- 
lators. Hut  the  senate,  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
election  of  the  decemvirs  had  arrived,  successfully 
resisted  a demand  of  the  tribunes,  for  the  admission 
of  candidates  from  among  the  plebeians  ; and  of  the 
ten  who  were  chosen  in  a full  assembly  of  the  people,  Appius 
the  first  was  Appius  himself,  as  might  easily  be  con-  ^btoditu 
jectured  from  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  •PPomlr®» 
promoting  this  measure,  so  great  a favourite  with  the 
people. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  the  decem- 
virs conciliated  the  affection  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  the  utmost  moderation  and  courteousness ; and 
none  of  them  more  than  Appius,  whose  former  seve- 
rity and  reserve  were  favourably  contrasted  with  his 
present  mildness  and  affability.  Before  the  year  had 
expired,  the  work  for  which  these  magistrates  had 
been  appointed  was  completed.  Their  laws  were  en- 
graved cm  ten  tables  of  oak,  fixed  up  in  the  forum  for 
the  inspection  of  all,  and  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  But  as  it  was 
thought  by  many  leading  men  in  the  state,  that  laws 
sufficient  to  fill  two  more  tables  ought  to  be  added ; 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs  was  continued  for 
another  year,  and  senators  ordinarily  most  hostile  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  people,  condescended  on  this 
occasion  to  court  their  favour  by  every  artifice,  in 
hopes  of  being  chosen  at  the  election  of  decemvirs  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Appius  did  this  so  openly,  that  he 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues  ; they  appointed 
him  in  consequence  president  of  the  Coinitia,  or 
Assembly  of  the  people,  who  were  to  elect  the  new 
ningist rates,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  him  from 
the  number  of  candidates.  But  by  boldly  taking  a 
step  upon  which  they  supposed  he  would  not  venture, 
he  effected  the  purpose  which  they  were  anxious  to 
frustrate. 

Contrary  to  every  rule  of  decency,  according  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  he  named  himself  as 
the  first  candidate,  and  immediately  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  He  went,  also,  still  further ; and  re- 
nnd  in  contradiction  to  the  known  principles  of  his  elected, 
family,  and  almost  of  the  whole  body  of  patricians, 
named  three  candidates  from  among  the  plebeians. 

So  far  from  being  defeated  by  the  scheme  of  his  ad- 
versaries, it  only  served  to  increase  his  power  and  in- 
fluence ; for  he  artfully  availed  himself  of  his  right  ns 
president  to  nominate  the  candidates,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  his  friends,  hut  of  excluding 
all  those  whom  he  could  not  controul.  The  conse- 
quences of  his  success  were  soon  felt.  The  new 
decemvirs,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  their  office, 
assumed  the  authority  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  Their 
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Biography,  administration  was  now  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
's— that  of  their  immediate  predecessors  had  been  equit- 
able and  liberal;  and  the  people,  to  whom  these 
tyrants  owed  their  power  of  doing  mischief,  were  the 
marked  objects  of  their  contempt  and  hatred.  When 
the  period  for  which  they  had  been  elected  had  ex- 
Decemrin  pircci,  instead  of  assembling:  the  people,  ami  proceed - 
complete  jng  to  a new  clcetion,  they  produced  the  two  nddi- 
-°  tlo-d  tables,  which,  added  to  the  others,  completed 
* the  twelve,  which  were  ever  after  held  in  such  esti- 
mation hv  the  Romans,  as  to  he  considered  by  them 
as  the  basis  of  all  their  jurisprudence.  The  decern- 
•nd hreome  virs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly  retained 
uojuat  wwi  tj,e  power  entrusted  to  them,  in  detiance  both  of  the 

oppressive,  atl(|  tj|e  senate. 

The  discontent  prevailing  in  Rome  raised  the  hopes 
of  its  enemies ; the  .Sabines  and  the  J£qui  seized  the 
opportunity  to  ruuke  an  incursion  upon  the  Homan 
territory.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  assemble  an 
army ; but  the  mure  respectable  members  of  the 
senate,  when  convened  by  the  decemvirs,  in  order  to 
decree  a levy  of  the  troops,  refused  to  uccdc  to  their 
proposal,  till  the  consular  government  should  be  re- 
stored. The  arts  and  creatures  of  Claudius,  however, 
succeeded  in  silencing  his  opponents.  A levy  was  at 
length  made,  and  this  new  triumph  only  increased 
Conduct  of  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  decemvirs.  Appius 
Claudius,  himself  more  especially  denounced  those  who  retired 
from  the  city,  in  order  to  be  no  longer  witness  of 
his  tyranny,  as  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  enriched 
his  own  partizans  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

tr.  c.  The  war  against  the  JRqui  was  carried  on  with  no 
305.  advantage ; for  the  troops,  who  had  been  levied  by 
— the  sole  authority  of  the  decemvirs,  were  so  ill-dis- 
r,  c.  posed  to  their  leaders,  and  to  the  persons  in  power, 
449.  that  they  made  no  seriuus  resistance  to  the  enemy. 

Appius,  in  the  mean  while,  who  remained  with  an- 
other of  his  colleagues  to  overawe  the  city,  was  at 
length  hurried  by  his  uncontrouled  appetites  into  one 
His  vice*  of  those  excesses,  which  at  length  drew  down  upon 
th»*  wiw  of  him  the  vengeance  which  his  tyranny  hud  long 
liissubsr-  merited  He  conceived  a violent  passion  fora  very 
1 beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  casually  seen.  Her  name 

Story  of  was  Virginia  ; her  father  Virginius  had  distinguished 
Virginia,  himself  in  the  arm*’  on  several  occasions  ; and  had 
promised  his  daughter  to  Icilius,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Appius  was  unable  to 
gratify  his  passion  by  a legitimate  union,  not  merely 
because  he  was  married,  and  had  no  sufficient  plea 
for  divorcing  his  wife  ; but  ulso  because  Virginia  was 
a plebeian,  and  he  had  himself  pussed  a law  prohibit- 
ing any  alliance  between  noble  und  ignoble  families. 

Thwarted  by  these  obstacles,  he  devised  a scheme 
the  most  atrocious ; he  employed  one  of  his  clients, 
M.  Claudius,  to  seize  upon  Virginia,  and  claim  her  os 
a daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  therefore  his 
property.  The  populace,  roused  by  her  shrieks,  res- 
cued her  from  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius  and  his  aban- 
doned followers  ; but  when  cited  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  which  she  could  not  refuse, 
Appius,  who  was  alone  upon  the  bench,  would  have 
immediately  adjudged  her  to  the  claimant,  had  not 
the  people  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  her  relations 
ought  first  to  be  heard.  The  decemvir  dared  not 
openly  to  resist  compliance,  but,  by  un  artful  evasion 

VOL.  IX 


of  the  acknowledged  law,  contrived  to  place  her  in  Claudia*, 
the  hands  of  his  own  creature  till  her  reputed  father 
could  return  from  the  camp  to  make  his  claims  good.  tr.  c. 

The  object  of  this  evasion  was  too  mnnifest  to  escape  305. 
observation.  The  women  present  surrounded  Vir-  — 
ginia,  and  seemed  resolved  to  shield  her  from  the  de-  n.  c. 
ceiuvir,  when  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  promised,  449. 
rushing  forward,  threw  his  arms  round  her  and  called 
upon  the  gods  to  protect  her  innocence.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Appius  ordered  his  lictors  to  seize  upon 
Icilius.  Finding  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  force,  he 
hod  recourse  to  artifice — resigned  Virginia  to  the 
care  of  her  friends  and  relations,  and  made  Icilius 
give  security  for  her  appearance  before  the  tribunal 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  theu  that  Virginius, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  conscious  and  iujured  inno- 
cence, appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  against  the  claim 
of  liis  adversary.  Icilius  inveighed,  with  nil  the  vehe- 
mence which  a tumult  of  passion  could  inspire,  against 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  decemvir  ; and  the 
silent  tears  of  the  women  w ho  accompanied  Virginia, 
contributed  more  than  even  the  powerful  eloquence 
of  her  father  and  her  lover,  to  move  the  compassion 
and  rouse  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  multitude. 

Appius  on  entering  the  forum,  was  astonished  to  find 
Virginius  there,  for  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
time.  His  project,  however,  was  too  well  prepared 
to  be  easily  disconcerted.  The  evidence  of  the  false 
witnesses,  suborned  by  Claudius,  was  completely 
parried  by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  adduced  by 
Virginius  ; but  when  the  spectators  were  looking  for  Vinrinm* 
a decree  in  his  favour,  the  decemvir  declared  that,  defend*  hie 
as  guardian  of  Claudius,  he  had  long  known  the  facts  claim, 
alleged  by  him,  but  had  suppressed  the  mention  of 
them,  as  unnecessary,  unless  his  ward  should  w ish  to 
put  in  his  claim.  He  therefore,  on  that  ground,  set 
aside  the  evidence  produced  by  Virginius,  and  ad- 
judged his  daughter  to  the  other  claimant.  Her 
father  again  made  an  appeal  to  the  multitude,  whose 
cries  and  shouts  shewed  their  willingness  to  serve 
him ; but  the  imperious  authoritative  tone  of  the 
judge,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  his  known  ad- 
herents, overawed  them.  Virginia  was  left  alone, 
abandoned,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  wrorst  designs  of  her 
eneniy- 

Her  father,  as  his  last  and  only  resource,  assuming 
a milder  tone,  entreated  the  decemvir  at  least  to  allow 
him  to  question  her  nurse  in  presence  of  his  supposed 
daughter,  that  he  might  be  completely  undeceived  as 
to  her  birth.  This  request  Appius  readily  granted, 
and  Virginius,  taking  the  woman  aside  to  a shop  in 
the  neighbourhood,  seized  a butcher's  knife,  as  he 
passed  along,  and  plunging  it  into  Virginia's  bosom  and  McTi- 
— **  Receive,"  he  said,  " thy  liberty,  my  daughter,  by  l<ia 
this  the  only  method  by  which  I can  now  ensure  it  to  daughter* 
thee  !”  and  turning  towards  the  tribunal,  he  added — 

" By  this  blood,  Appius,  I devote  thy  head  to  the 
infernal  deities  !’’  He  repelled  the  lictors,  who  en- 
deavoured to  seize  him,  with  the  weapon  reeking  with 
his  daughter's  blood,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
made  his  wav  to  the  camp.  The  other  friends  and 
relations  of  Virginia  remained  near  her  body,  and 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude. 

This  tragic  event  led  shortly  afterwards  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  dccemviral  usurpation ; for  the  troops, 
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animated  by  the  heroism  of  Virginius,  and  already 
irritated  against  their  oppressive  rulers,  seized  their 
ensigns,  and  having  marched  back  in  a body  to  Rome, 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  Aventine  hill,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  de- 
cemviratc  was  abolished.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  elected  out  of  their  own 
body  twenty  military  tribunes,  under  whose  orders  they 
placed  themselves.  The  senators,  unwilling  to  abo- 
lish the  dcccmvirute,  occupied  themselves  in  useless 
debates.  The  army,  in  the  ineun  time,  retreated  to  its 
favourite  post  the  sacred  hill,  and  was  joined  by  such 
numbers,  that  the  decemvirs  themselves  at  length 
offered  to  resign  their  authority  as  soon  as  consuls 
should  have  been  elected.  This  offer  enabled  the  se- 
nators who  were  departed  to  the  army,  to  make  a 
proposition  which  was  soon  accepted.  The  senate 
issued  a decree  abolishing  the  decemvirate.  These 
magistrates  formally  laid  down  their  authority,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  the  consular  govern- 
ment was  restored. 

The  tribunate  was  rerived  on  the  re-election  of 
consuls  -t  and  the  father,  uncle,  and  lover  of  Virginia 
were  the  first  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  people 
fell.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virginius  would 
fail  to  use  the  opportunity,  which  now  presented  itself 
of  avenging  the  memory  of  his  injured  daughter.  He 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  Appius  to  trial  for  infringing 
upon  the  liberty  of  a tree-bom  and  guiltless  woman. 
He  threatened  him  with  immediate  imprisonment,  if 
the  charge  were  not  directly  repelled.  **  I appeal," 
said  Appius,  **  to  the  Homan  people,  who  will  not 
forget  the  many  services  they  have  received  from  the 
Claudiun  family  \ the  many  which  they  owe  to  me  ; 
the  zeal  for  the  public  good  which  I have  invariably 


shewn,  and  most  particularly  the  excellent  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  compilation  of  which  I hnd  so 
great  a share.  I claim  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
and  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  tribune  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people."  Virginius  could  not  resist 
this  appeal,  which  was  founded  upon  a law  passed  by 
the  newly  elected  consuls,  but  he  refused  to  admit 
him  to  boil,  and  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  a prison 
erected  by  his  own  orders.  The  friends  and  family 
of  Appius  left  no  means  untried  to  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  : but  before  the  day  appointed 
Hi*  death  for  his  trial  had  arrived,  Appius  was  no  more.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  prison,  whether  by  his  own 
hand,  as  asserted  by  the  tribunes,  or  by  secret  orders 
from  them,  it  is  impossible  to  determine : though 
from  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  man,  the  for- 
mer is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  supposition. 
Ami  cha-  Appius  Claudius  seems  to  have  inherited  the  pre- 
ractrr,  judices  and  vices  of  his  family  with  some  of  their  good 


qualities  ; and  though  his  crimes  and  atrocities  cannot  Claudius, 
be  recorded  without  exciting  detestation  and  disgust ; 
the  more  favourable  parts  of  his  character,  and  the  u.  c. 
real  services  which  he  did  to  the  Roman  state,  should  306’. 
not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  In  the  first  year  of  — 
the  decemvirate,  before  he  was  intoxicated  by  sue-  a.  c. 
cess,  his  conduct  was  temperate  and  popular.  His  448. 
talents,  which  were  great  and  various,  were  diligently 
exerted  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  ; and 
lie  might  justly  ap|>eal  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  as  u lasting  monument  of  the  care  and  judgment 
with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  the  ma- 
terials brought  to  them  from  Greece. 

That  celebrated  compilation,  which  is  praised  by  Law*  of  the 
Cicero  as  containing  the  substauce  of  all  legislative  Twelve  Ta- 
wisdom,  was  small  in  compass,  but  comprehended  all 
the  great  objects  for  which  laws  ought  to  be  instituted. 

1 . It  provided  the  inode  of  bringing  offenders  to  trial, 
and  laid  down  the  rules  by  which  impartial  jus- 
tice should  be  alike  administered,  both  to  plaintiffs 
and  defendants.  2.  Regarded  the  law  against  thefts 
and  robberies.  3.  Limited  the  power  of  creditors 
over  their  debtors.  4.  Of  parents  over  their  children. 

5.  Prescribed  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  inherit- 
ances and  guardiunships.  6.  Defined  the  limits  of 
property  of  every  kind.  7-  Guarded  against  the  com- 
mission of  damage  and  trespass.  8.  Made  regula-  Tbf\r  a. 
tions  for  the  security  of  property  beyond  the  walls  celkacc. 
of  the  city.  9.  Secured  the  rights  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  10.  Prescribed  the  legal  mode  of  in- 
terment. 11.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 

And  12,  secured  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
rights  arising  from  the  married  state.  The  publication 
of  these  laws  may  justly  be  considered  as  an  era  in 
the  Roman  state.  The  mutual  rights  and  relations 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  were  from  that  time 
strictly  defined  s the  weak  and  inferior  citizens  were 
not  only  more  secure  against  encroachments  from 
the  higher  and  more  powerful  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  against  arbitrary  or  unjust  decisions 
of  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  Tables  through- 
out, insufficient  when  the  territory  and  population, 
and  with  them  the  various  relations  of  society,  had 
increased,  were  an  excellent  foundation  for  that  noble 
superstructure  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages  j 
and  is,  with  some  modifications,  to  this  dav,  the  dis- 
poser of  justice  and  equity  to  a very  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  world.*  Hor.  iii.  11 — 58.  Dion.  Hal.  x. 
p.  652-C&4.  xi.  p.  684-72*.  Flor.  i.  24. 


• The  Roman  law  ia  more  or  lea*  embodied  in  the  code*  at  pre- 
sent used  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portn- 
gml,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Poland.  It  ia  also  to*  foundation  of 
our  own  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
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Marccs  Fitrius  Camillus  was  born  of  a patrician 
> family  of  Home,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  erRj  and  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  after  the  building  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Varro.  None  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to 
render  their  house  illustrious ; but  it  was  his  fortune 
to  give  promise  of  his  future  greatness  at  a very  early 
age.  When  serving  under  the  dictator  Fosthumius 
Tabertus,  in  his  celebrated  defeat  of  the  /Equi  and 
VoUci,  Camillus,  who  was  not  more  than  seventeen 
years  old,  though  severely  wounded  in  his  thigh  by  a 
javelin,  deliberately  plucked  it  out  and  continued  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  combatants.  A youth  of 
patrician  rank,  who  could  thus  early  give  proof  of 
such  undaunted  resolution,  could  not  fail  to  he  es- 
teemed by  his  countrymen  j and,  accordingly  we  find 
that  at  a later  period  of  his  life,  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state  were  not  so  much  obtained  by  him  as 
forced  upon  his  acceptance,  by  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Camillus  never  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
r.  the  consulate,  because  soon  after  the  period  of  his 
birth,  the  functions  of  that  magistracy  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  tribunes.  The  causes  which  led 
to  the  suspension  of  the  consular  authority  in  Rome, 
at  the  period  of  w'hich  wc  are  now  speaking,  were  few 
and  simple.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  people 
of  Home  gradually  became  more  conscious  of  their 
own  strength ; and  from  resisting  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  patricians,  proceeded  to  trench 
upon  their  legitimate  privileges.  Concessions  had 
been  made  to  the  plebeians  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
is  always  the  case  in  concessions  wrung  by  fear  or 
necessity,  from  a party  unwilling  to  grant  them,  they 
only  led  to  further  demands  and  bolder  advances. 
The  dispute  between  the  adverse  parties  seemed,  nt 
last,  to  threaten  a commotion  ; when  one  of  the  Clnu- 
dian  family  proposed,  in  order  to  rescue  the  consular 
office  from  the  indignity  of  being  filled  by  plebeians, 
to  substitute  for  the  consuls  three  magistrates,  chosen 
partly  from  either  class  of  citizens,  and  called  1 mili- 
tary tribunes,  invested  with  consular  authority.’ 
This  proposition  was  received  with  applause  by  both 
parties : it  increased  the  power  of  the  one,  without 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  any  exclusive  privilege  from 
the  other  : and  an  important  change  in  the  form  of 
the  Homan  government  was  thus  effected  without  a 
struggle.  Nearly  a century  elapsed  before  the  office 
of  consuls  was  again  filled,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
period  in  which  Camillus  flourished. 

Of  nil  the  measures  which  tend  to  produce  a gra- 
dual and  silent  revolution  in  the  political  condition  of 
a nation  emerging  from  a state  of  barbarism,  none  is 
more  powerful  than  the  commutation  of  personal  ser- 
vice in  the  army  for  the  performance  of  military 


duties  by  a hired  substitute.  It  at  once  releases  a Camilla*, 
large  portion  of  the  population  from  an  oppressive  v— 
burden,  promotes  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
army  itself  -f  and  gives  the  executive  government  a 
power  which  it  never  before  possessed.  That  mea-  v.  c. 
sure  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  approved  by  the  349. 
Homan  people,  when  Camillus  was  in  the  vigour  of  — 
his  age,  and  contributed  indirectly  to  prepare  the  way  b-  c. 
for  some  of  his  great  exploits  : for  when  the  senate  405. 
found  that  they  had  no  longer  reason  to  apprehend 
any  difficulty,  in  continuing  the  war,  from  the  want  of 
new  levies  or  an  unwillingness  in  the  troops  to  keep 
the  field,  they  resolved  at  once  to  extend  the  domi- 
nion of  the  republic  over  some  of  the  neighbouring 
states  ; and  to  commence  operations  by  attacking  the 
Veil,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  their  most  dan- 
gerous rival. 

The  capital  of  this  people,  which  bore  the  same  War  be- 
name,  was  placed  in  a commanding  situation  on  the  tween  tbe 
summit  of  a rocky  hill,  extremely  difficult  of  access.  * 

It  was,  ns  Plutarch  informs  us,  considered  as  the  hul-  eiente*‘ 
wark  of  Tuscany,  and  was  not  inferior  in  power  and 
resources  to  Home  itself.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  republic,  the  Veientes  had  contended  for  supre- 
macy with  the  Homans  ; but  now,  humbled  by  many 
severe  defeats,  they  relied  upon  the  natural  strength 
of  their  position,  and  the  fbrtifi  cat  ions  by  which  that 
advantage  had  been  greatly  improved.  They 
filled  their  magazines  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  and  fearlessly  sustained  the 
attacks  of  the  Homan  armies.  As  long,  indeed,  ns 
their  enemy  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  the  people  of  Veil  were  not 
liable  to  all  the  evils  of  a regular  siege  j but  after  the 
senate  had  acquired  a more  absolute  command  of  their 
troops,  by  making  them,  in  fact,  stipendiaries,  the 
Homan  army  was  required  to  pass  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  u.  c. 
so  little  progress  had  been  made  otrainsl  the  enemy,  356. 
that  the  commanders  were  much  censured,  and  the  — 
senate  recalled  them  ; ami,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  b-  c. 
people,  required  them  to  resign  their  offices  of  mill-  398. 
tary  tribunes  liefore  the  usual  time.  Among  those 
who  were  elected  to  succeed  them  was  Camillus,  who 
then  the  second*  time  received  that  distinguished  ho- 
nour. It  was  his  lot  during  this  year  to  command  the 
expedition  against  the  Cnpenates,  whose  principal 
town  lay  between  Veil  and  the  Tiber,  and  conse- 
quently enabled  them  to  make  powerful  diversions  in 
favour  of  the  Veientes.  Camillus  at  tacked  them  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  dared  no  lunger  stir  be- 
yond their  walls.  In  the  same  year  the  lake  of  Alba, 
in  the  midst  of  a peculiarly  dr)'  season,  rose  above 

* The  third  nerordutff  to  Liry  i wlio  dates  titOM  events  one  year 
later  than  Hit  Capitolina  Tables,  which  we  bare  followed. 
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Biofp-apliy.  the  rising  grounds  bv  which  it  had  been  previously 
■ -v-^— ' confined,  and  descended  in  a torrent  towards  the  sea. 
t\  c.  This  singular  phenomenon  appeared  wholly  unac- 
356.  countable,  and  was  universally  spoken  of ; when  an 
— Etruscan  soothsayer,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
a.  c.  with  one  of  the  soldiers  encamped  before  Veii,  inti- 
398.  mated  that,  if  properlyundcrstood.it  might  secure 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  soldier  imper- 
ceptibly drew  his  friend  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
towns-people,  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him 
into  the  Roman  camp.  He  there  made  the  same  de- 
claration ; adding,  that  if  the  Romans  should  give  a 
right  course  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  native  city.  The  senate  not  trusting  en- 
tirely to  this  interpreter  of  the  prodigy,  sent  a depu- 
tation to  Delphi,  who,  after  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  returned  the  following  year,  bringing  a highly 
encouraging  answer,  commanding  them  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  lake  from  uniting  with  the  sea  ; to 
continue  the  siege  of  Veii  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion, and  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  present 
an  ample  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  command  of  the  god,  the  people  imme- 
diately set  about  diverting  the  course  of  the  waters 
from  the  lake,  and  formed  that  remarkable  subterra- 
nean canal,  which  still  attests  their  obedience  to  the 
injunction  of  the  oracle.* 

When  the  full  of  Veii  had  been  thus  prepared  by 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  condition,  the  senate 
determined  to  commit  the  completion  of  their  great 
design  to  one  on  w hom  they  could  place  implicit  re- 
liance. and  to  invest  him  with  such  authority  os 
should  prevent  any  error  that  could  arise  from  com- 
u.  c.  petition.  They  therefore  appointed  Catnillus  dic- 
359.  tutor.  Before  he  left  Rome,  he  offered  up  solemn 
— vows  to  the  gods,  entreating  them  to  give  prosperity 
n.  c.  bis  arms,  and  engaging  to  celebrate  games,  and 
395.  consecrate  a temple  in  their  honour,  if  he  should  re- 
turn a victor.  lie  then  marched  against  Falerii,  and 
routed  the  people  of  that  place,  together  with  their 
allies  the  Cnpcnates.  Having  thus  secured  himself 
against  the  danger  of  a diversion,  he  turned  his  whole 
Tlir  rapture  force  against  Veii,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to 
of  Veii.  take  that  city  by  assault,  he  commenced  a blockade, 
opened  his  works,  and  caused  a mine  to  be  carried  on 
under  such  a cover  as  completely  concealed  it  from 
the  enemy.  It  was  a work  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  labour ; but  by  apportioning  the  time  during 
which  each  man  was  employed,  wHth  rigid  impartia- 
lity and  exactness,  Camillus  was  enabled  to  keep  his 
men  at  work  day  and  night,  till  they  made  their  way 
into  the  citadel  itself.  When  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared, the  army  from  without  made  a furious  assault 
at  the  very  time  that  the  miners  from  within  secretly 
made  their  way  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  was 
in  the  citadel.  The  inhabitants  thus  unexpectedly 
assailed  on  all  sides,  and  from  a quarter  where  they 
least  expected  it.  could  not  long  or  effectually  resist;  and 
the  Romans,  rushing  from  the  citadel,  were  soon  able 
to  throw  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades.  The 


* It  was  called  the  Emumrium,  and  rxlrnd*  for  ncarlv  two 
miles.  It  is  still  perfectly  entire.  The  bed  of  If*  lake  itself  ap- 
pears to  He  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Volcano,  and  the  cull  apse  of 
tome  of  iu  internal  caverns,  will  readily  aeeount  for  the  prodigy 
recorded  by  the  ancient  historians.  See  Kiccy  .1 Icmorit  itorickc  di 
Alba  I. (Mg*  r delC  Allano  Maderno,  Roma,  1737. 


slaughter  was  necessarily  great,  but  it  was  checked  Camillas, 
by  the  dictator  as  soon  os  all  danger  of  resistance  was  — » 

past.  'Hie  Etruscans  were  u more  civilized  and  com-  v.  c. 
mercial  people  than  the  Romans,  and  far  exceeded  359. 
them  in  wealth.  Camillus  was  so  struck  when  he  — 
beheld  from  the  citadel,  the  treasures  which  his  b.  c. 
troops  were  every  where  collecting,  that  he  burst  into  395. 
tears  ; and,  when  congratulated  by  his  friends  on  his 
success,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  uttered  this 
prayer, — " Jove,  most  high!  and  ye  gods  wrho  are 
the  observers  of  our  good  and  evil  actions,  ye  can  bear 
witness  for  us,  that  we  have  not  attacked  this  citv  un- 
justly, but  through  necessity  and  in  our  own  defence, 
against  men  who  were  our  foes,  and  had  broken  their 
engagements.  But  if  this  success  must  be  compen- 
sated by  some  reverse  of  fortune,  let  the  severity  of  it, 

I beseech  you,  fall  upon  my  head  ; but  let  the  people 
and  army  of  Rome  be  spared." 

The  conduct  of  Camillus  soon  afterwards  was  not 
worthy  of  the  patriotic  and  disinterested  spirit  of  this 
prayer.  The  splendour  of  his  triumph  gave  offence 
to  the  people,  his  having  driven  through  the  city  in 
a chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a distinction 
previously  reserved  for  *'  the  sovereign  and  father  of 
the  gods’*  alone,  was  considered  as  highly  unbecom- 
ing. But  probably  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the 
displeasure  which  he  at  that  time  incurred,  wras  the 
part  which  he  took  in  thwarting  a proposal  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  transfer  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  to  Veii ; a proposal  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  and  checked  by  the  delays  and 
evasions  of  Camillus. 

The  real  foundation  of  his  unpopularity  at  this  period, 
was,  however,  hit  conduct  with  regard  to  the  division  of 
the  plunder.  He  had,  on  his  march  to  Veii,  mude  a 
tow  that  he  would,  if  victorious,  dedicate  the  tenths  break,  '["u 
to  Apollo  ; hut,  either  forgetting  this  vow,  or  un-  ,©W( 
willing  lo  disappoint  his  troops,  he  had,  in  the  sequel, 
suffered  them  to  carry  off  the  whole.  The  senate, 
when  the  case  was  laid  before  them,  decreed  that  each 
soldier  should  declare  upon  oath  the  value  of  what  he 
had  seized,  and  produce  a tenth  of  the  amount.  This 
decree  was  warmly  resented  by  the  soldiery,  who  and  dis- 
justly  considered  it  as  a peculiar  hardship  lo  be  de-  |»1«wr«  die 
prived  of  so  huge  a portion  of  their  prize,  and  that  at 
a time  when  many  of  them  had  already  spent  the 
fruit  of  their  hard  earned  toils.  Camillus  distressed 
by  their  complaints,  had  recourse  to  apology,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  forgotten  his  vow.  The  tenths  were 
however  collected  ; and  it  was  decreed  that  a vase  of 
massy  gold  should  be  sent  os  un  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  Delphi.  The  Roman  women  gave  up  their  golden 
ornaments,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  exe- 
cute this  decree,  and  were,  in  consequence,  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  using  chariots  on  great  and 
solemn  festivals.  A deputation  of  three  from  the  first 
patrician  families  was  sent  to  bear  the  sacred  offering 
to  Delphi. 

The  Follsci  were  still  at  war  wnth  the  Romans,  and  u.  c. 

the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  that  town  wrns  360. 

entrusted  to  Camillus,  who  had  again  been  elected  — 
one  of  the  miliary  tribunes.  He  immediately  marched  b.  c. 
his  forces  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  laid  siege  to  394. 
Falerii  thei-  capital,  well  aware  that  it  was  likely  to 
occupy  him  for  a considerable  time.  It  was  indeed  a[_ 

the  constant  policy  of  the  Roman  government  to  tacked. 
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Biography.  engage  the  people  in  long  and  arduous  enterprizes,  in 
v-'-v. order  to  prevent  them  from  caballing  together,  and 
r c-  raising  those  internal  tumults  which  had  sometimes 
3tiO.  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  common-wealth. 

The  inhabitants  of  Falerii,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the 
*-c*  Etruscans,  were  further  udvanccd  in  civilization  than 
the  Homans,  and  therefore  felt  the  importance  of 
education,  hud  adopted  the  Grecian  custom  of  sending 
their  children  to  one  common  school,  where  all 
might,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  accustomed  to  the 
same  discipline,  associate  with  the  same  companions, 
and  form  attachments  and  intimacies  which  would  ac- 
Trcseliery  company  them  through  life.  The  master  to  whose 
•<f  the  care  these  children  hud  been  confided,  accustomed 
terofPa?*”  them  to  exercise,  and  amuse  themselves  outside  the 
IcriL  town,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Homan  out- posts. 

by  degrees  he  led  them  further  and  further,  till  at 
length  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  up 
in  a body  to  the  advanced  guard,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  conducted  to  Camillus.  When  carried  into 
his  presence,  he  told  the  Roman  general,  that  pre- 
ferring his  favour  to  the  interest  of  these  children,  he 
had  brought  them  to  him,  and,  in  them,  delivered  the 
city  of  I’alerii  into  his  hands.  Camillus  was  astonish- 
ed when  he  heard  this  declaration,  and  turning  to 
those  around  him,  observed  that  war  is  indeed  cruel. 
And  productive  of  much  violence  and  injustice  ; but 
that  men  of  honour  acknowledge  some  laws  even  in 
war,  and  victory  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  base  or  unprincipled  ; that  a great  general 
builds  his  hope  of  success  upon  his  own  courage,  not 
How  pii-  upon  the  baseness  of  others.  He  then  ordered  his 
nulirtl  by  attendants  to  strip  the  traitor,  tie  his  hands  behind 
CamUlua.  hjm . and  then  having  furnished  his  boys  with  rods 
and  scourges,  leave  them  to  inflict  punishment  on 
him  by  driving  him  back  into  the  city.  Its  inhabi- 
tants had  already  discovered  the  treachery,  and  the 
walls  and  gates  were  crowded  with  men  and  women 
of  rank,  who  were  bewailing  their  loss,  like  persons 
distracted  j when  the  boys  were  seen  returning, 
flogging  and  driving  their  naked  master  before  them, 
and  calling  Camillus  their  deliverer,  their  god,  their 
The  PslUel  father ! This  spectacle  filled  all  the  inhabitants  of 
capitulate.  Falerii  with  admiration  ; and  assembling  together 
immediately,  they  sent  a deputation  to  Camillus, 
offering  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  city  to  his 
clemency  and  justice.  He  sent  the  deputies  on  to 
Rome,  and,  when  presented  to  the  senate,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Homans,  by  shewing  that  they  esteem- 
ed justice  more  than  victory,  had  taught  them  to  con- 
sider subjection  as  preferable  to  indcpcndance : 
though  they  did  not  consider  themselves  so  much 
their  inferiors  in  pow'er  as  in  virtue.  The  arrangement 
of  the  termB  on  which  the  peace  was  to  be  concluded, 
was  left  by  the  senate  entirely  to  Camillus,  who 
withdrew  from  their  territory,  after  having  received 
an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  all  the  Falisci. 

The  common  soldiers  were  not  inspired  with  the 
equity  and  magnanimity  of  their  commander ; they 
had  calculated  upon  the  plunder  of  Falerii,  and  were 
therefore  disappointed  at  thus  returning  empty- 
handed.  They  made  no  scruple  to  charge  Camillus 
with  designs  hostile  to  the  people,  and  a desire  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  having  their  condition  improved. 
Their  feelings  were  exasperated  by  his  strenuous  op- 


position to  the  proposal  for  transferring  half  of  the  Camillus. 
inhabitants  of  Rome  to  Veii.  That  measure  was  now  v— — v—- <■' 
renewed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  when  put  v.  c. 
to  the  vote  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  throw  n out  3tfl. 
by  a majority  of  one  tribe  only  : a result  as  gratifying  — 
to  the  patricians,  as  it  was  displeasing  to  the  leaders  «.  c. 

of  the  plcbciiuj  party  j and  considered  by  both  as  in  3i>3. 

great  measure  due  to  the  vehement  and  persevering 
opposition  of  Camillus.  So  strong  was  the  irritation  Ciunillon 
of  the  people  against  him  ut  this  time,  that  a severe  k»es  bU 
domestic  uflliction  with  which  he  was  then  visited,  soo‘ 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  sons  by  a natural  death,  did  not 
nt  all  mitigate  their  clamour  and  hostility.  The  u.  c. 

mildness  and  goodness  of  his  dis]K>sition  also  pre-  3<5«J. 

vented  him  from  bearing  up  against  his  affliction  with  — 
Roman  fortitude  ; and  instead  of  ap|>earing  in  public  n.c, 

to  counteract  the  designs  of  his  enemies  who  had  3£)2. 

brought  an  impeachment  against  him,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  house  with  the  women  of  his  family, 
abandoning  himself  to  his  affliction. 

The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  the  embezzlement  r.  c 
of  a part  of  the  Tuscan  spoils  : particularly  some  353 
brazen  gates,  a part  of  those  spoils,  which  were  said  __ 
to  have  been  found  in  his  possession.  The  exupera*  j,  c 
tion  of  the  populace  was  such,  that  it  was  plain  they  391 
would  seize  upon  any  pretext  for  his  condemnation. 

He  assembled  his  friends,  and  besought  them  to  use  Accused  by 
all  their  exertions  aud  influence  to  save  him  from  be-  thcRonuns. 
coming  the  victim  of  the  false  accusations  and  rancour 
of  his  enemies.  After  due  deliberation  they  declared 
tlrnt  they  hud  no  hope  of  succeeding,  but  promised 
to  ussist  him  in  paying  the  fine  to  which  he  might  be 
condemned.  Indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  such  treat- 
ment, he  resolved  to  withdraw  and  go  into  a volun- 
tary exile.  After  embracing  his  wife  suid  children,  he 
went  in  silence  from  his  house  to  the  gate  of  the  city  j 
but  stopping  there  and  turning  round,  exclaimed,  as 
he  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  the  Capitol,  "Grant,  ye 
Gods  ! if  I am  driven  out  not  by  any  misconduct  on 
my  part,  but  by  the  passion  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  thut  they  may  soon  repent,  and  make  it 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  they  have  need  of  Ca- 
millas and  arc  anxious  for  his  return  !” 

This  prayer  might  well  be  considered  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  having  been  favourably  received  by  the  Gods; 
for  in  less  than  two  years  they  suffered  the  greatest 
calamity  and  disgrace  which  ever  befel  their  country:  Romeukrn 
the  invasion  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  by  the 
That  nation,  like  the  other  free  and  hardy  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  northern  purls  of  Europe,  was  well  cal- 
culated by  its  warlike  habits  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion to  prove  more  than  a match  for  the  more  civi- 
lized, but  less  robust,  and  enduring  people  of  the 
South  : and  as  soon  as  they  had  once  passed  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Alps,  swarms  from  the  Southern  or  Celtic 
Gauls,  poured  down  like  a resistless  torrent,  over  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy  : tribe  after  tribe  coining  to  dis- 
possess the  Etrurians  who  hud  long  been  established 
in  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Po,  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  One  of  these  tribes, 
the  Senones,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  country 
upon  the  Adriatic  between  Ravenna  and  Ancona,  laid 
siege  to  Clusiutn,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Etruria, 
anciently  the  residence  of  Porsena,  and  barely  100 
miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of 
the  Gauls,  remarkable  for  their  size,  light  hair  and 
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Riogmpltv.  fair  complexions,  so  unlike  the  swarthy  nations  of 
Greece  nod  Italy  ; the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and 
u.  c.  strangeness  of  the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
363.  armed;  hut  more  especially  their  vast  numbers  and 
— the  report  of  their  successes  ugoinst  the  Etruscan 
K.  C.  troop*  ; all  contributed  to  fill  the  people  of  (lusium 
391.  with  alarm.  Though  unconnected  with  Home  by  any 
former  tie  of  friendship  or  alliance,  and  having  no  claim 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  Homans,  except  from  their 
perfect  neutrality  with  respect  to  their  countrymen  the 
Yeientes,  the  Clusini  sent  nn  embassy  to  Home,  en- 
treating its  aid  against  the  Gaul*.  The  Romans  were 
willing  to  act  as  mediators,  though  they  hud  no  in- 
tention to  send  any  men  to  the  assistance  of  their  new 
friends.  The  three  sons  of  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus, 
a man  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  were 
despatched  to  hold  a communication  with  the  Gauls, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  wnr  if  possible,  by  negneiatinn. 

The  strangers,  when  the  Homan  envoys  had  deli- 
vered their  message,  replied  that  all  they  desired  was 
a portion  of  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  ( lusium, 
upon  which  they  might  settle;  if  that  were  grunted, 
they  would  immediately  make  peace  ; but  if  it  were 
refused,  they  would  endeavour  to  shew  by  their  ex- 
ploits how  much  the  Gauls  surpassed  alt  other  na- 
tions in  valour.  The  Etrurians  were  highly  displeased 
with  this  request,  and  the  conference  served  only  to 
exasperate  each  party.  An  engagement  immediately 
ensued  ; and  the  Homan  envoys,  in  violation  of  the 
common  law  of  nations,  took  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Etrurians.  A principal  chieftain  among  the  Gauls  was 
killed  by  the  hand  of  one  of  them  ; and  when  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  barbarians  to  Home  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  this  unprovoked  attack,  the  in- 
trigue and  influence  of  the  Fabian  family,  together 
with  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  completely  pre- 
vented any  concession  from  being  made  : the  Gauls 
therefore  returned  to  their  camp  breathing  nothing 
but  vengeance  and  extermination. 

The  councils  of  Home  might  well  seem  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  influenced  by  an  unhappy  fatality  at  this 
momentous  period  ; for  corruption  in  the  different 
classes  of  citizens ; ambition  and  family  interest  in 
the  higher ; turbulence  and  faction  in  the  lower  ranks, 
had  driven  able  and  deserving  men  from  the  post*  of 
trust  and  distinction  : and  the  management  of  the 
impending  war  was  left  to  those  very  persons,  whose 
rashness  had  drawn  this  new  and  formidable  enemy 
v Cr  on  their  country.  The  three  envoys  to  ( lusium  were 
elected  military  tribunes,  before  the  Gallic  messen- 

gers  returned  to  their  camp;  and  still  no  extmordinay 

a.  c.  preparation  was  made  for  a war,  which  to  any  who 
390.  were  not  blinded  by  their  passions,  must  huve  appeared 
to  threaten  no  ordinary  degree  of  danger.  They  had 
often,  on  former  occasions,  when  engaged  with  a much 
less  formidable  enemy,  appointed  a dictator,  to  give 
that  vigour  and  efficiency  in  the  conducting  of  the  war 
which  cannot  be  obtained  under  a divided  command. 
On  this,  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  troops  were 
on  the  contrary  entrusted  to  a greater  number  of  ge- 
nerals than  usual;  and  unanimity  in  their  councils 
was  therefore  rendered  highly  improbable.  But  the 
greatest  evil  of  all,  was  the  absence  and  disgrace  of 
that  very  man  who,  alone,  perhaps,  was  able  to  save 
the  city  from  the  impending  ruin. 

The  honours  lavished  upon  those  of  whose  couduct 


the  Gauls  thought  they  had  so  much  reason  to  com-  CumlTltia. 
plain,  turned  their  arms  immediately  against  RomcWs^ 
itself.  They  advanced  with  a rapidity  which  hardly  u.c. 
allowed  the  Homans  time  to  prepare  for  their  own  364. 
defence ; and  it  was  only  with  a very  hasty  and  irre-  — 
gular  levy  that  they  could  meet  them  near  the  eleventh  n c. 
mile-stone,  at  a short  distance  above  the  confluence  390. 
of  the  Allia  and  the  liber.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
greatly  surpassed  those  of  the  Homans  ; their  wild 
songs,  discordant  shouts,  and  savage  appearance,  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  spread  dismay  through  the 
army,  ill -qualified  by  experience  and  discipline,  or 
the  prudence  of  its  leaders,  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  then  laboured.  The  de- 
feat was  so  complete,  thnt  the  left  wing  was  entirely 
destroyed  ; the  centre,  which  fled  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  Veil,  suffered  severely ; and  the  right  wing, 
w hich  retired  to  the  hills,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, was  the  only  part  of  the  Homan  army  which 
escaped  without  very  great  loss.  The  day  of  the 
Allin  was  ever  afterwards  marked  by  the  Romans  in 
their  calendars,  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  days 
in  the  whole  year. 

The  consternntion  of  the  Romans  was  such  as 
would  have  made  Home  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gauls, 
had  they  immediately  followed  up  their  success  ; but 
with  the  improvidence  natural  to  savages,  they  stop- 
ped to  revel  in  the  plunder  of  the  Homan  camp,  and 
allowed  their  enemy  time  to  fortify  his  strong- holds, 
and  prepare  for  a steady  resistance.  The  city  was 
not  in  a condition  to  be  defended  against  the  inva- 
ders ; the  anny  therefore  retired  to  the  Capitol,  forti- 
fying it  as  strongly,  and  replenishing  its  stores  and  am- 
munition, as  much  as  was  possible.  Almost  nil  the  other 
inhabitants  fled  for  safety  to  the  surrounding  country  ; 
but  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  among  those 
of  senatorial  and  consular  rank  resolved,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  rather  to  die  than  quit  the  sacred  city. 

Clothed  in  their  official  robes,  and  seated  in  their 
ivory  curulc  chairs  in  the  forum,  they  waited  calmly 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
the  barbarians  reached  the  city,  and  finding  the  Col- 
line  Gate  open  and  unguarded,  entered  without  any 
resistance.  Every  thing  was  silent  and  deserted  ; the 
very  solitude  of  the  place  terrified  them ; and  when 
they  came  into  the  forum,  and  saw  so  many  men, 
sitting  each  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  and  bear- 
ing, from  his  age,  his  aspect,  and  his  dress,  the  im- 
pression of  more  than  human  majesty,  they  took  these 
venerable  men  for  statues  of  the  gods ; nor  were  they 
undeceived,  till  Marcus  Papirius,  by  striking  of  one 
of  the  Gauls  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  savage,  and  immediately,  with  bis  col- 
leagues, fell  a sacrifice  to  their  fury.  The  slaughter 
of  the  senators  was  the  signal  for  universal  pillage, 
murder,  and  devastation. 

The  conflagration  of  their  houses,  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  nnd  dying,  the  desolation  of 
their  temples,  of  every  thing  which  they  held  dear  or 
sacred,  took  place  immediately,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  army  and  its  commanders,  who  w'ere  shut  up 
in  the  Capitol : their  position  was  so  strong  by  na- 
ture, nnd  so  well  fortified  by  art,  that  the  Gauls  hod 
no  means  of  dislodging  them,  as  long  as  their  stock 
of  provisions  held  out.  The  numbers  of  the  invading 
army,  and  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  Capitol, 
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enabled  Brennus,  the  Gallic  chief,  to  keep  up  a rigor- 
ous blockade  ; and  had  his  followers  been  more  pro- 
vident, they  would  perhaps  have  for  ever  extinguished 
the  Roman  name ; but,  elated  by  their  success,  and 
unused  to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  they  trust- 
ed to  their  foraging  parties  for  supplies,  and  dimin- 
ished their  strength  by  sending  out  detachments  in 
many  different  directions.  One  of  these  happened  to 
go  towards  Ardea,  a town  of  Latham,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  There  it 
was  that  Camillus  was  living  in  great  retirement, 
“ more  afflicted,”  as  the  historian  says,  “ by  the 
calamities  of  Ids  country  than  by  his  own  5"  and  only 
anxious  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  raising  it  again 
from  its  fallen  condition.  When  hr  found  thut  the 


inhabitants  had  called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  mode  of  repelling  the  Gauls,  whose  approach 
bad  created  the  greatest  ulurm,  he  went  thither,  and 
entreating  them  not  to  give  way  to  their  fears,  pro- 
Cxmillut  posed  to  attack  the  enemy  by  night,  when  they  would 
attack*  the  be  overcome  by  sleep  and  wine,  the  fruits  of  their 
camp  of  the  plunder,  and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a resolute 
Gaul*.  ftDtj  vigi|ant  foe.  The  reasonableness  of  this  plan,  «s 
well  as  the  character  of  him  w’ho  proposed  it,  caused 
its  immediate  adoption.  As  soon  as  night  came  on, 
they  silently  marched  out,  under  the  command  of 
Camillus,  and  found  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  exactly 
os  he  hod  predicted,  entirely  open  and  unprotected  ; 
no  sentinels  at  their  posts — all  drowned  in  sleep  and 
intoxication.  The  slaughter  was  unbounded  ; and 
a large  portion  of  the  few  who  escaped,  fled  into  the 
territory  of  Antium,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
people  of  that  town. 

n.c.  The  Romans  had  now  more  than  ever  reason  to 


365.  exult  in  their  conquest  of  the  city  of  Veil.  The  Gauls, 
— in  their  eagerness  to  attack  Rome  itself,  left  the  Tus- 
b.c.  can  cities  on  their  way  unattempted;  this  therefore, 
389.  now  afforded  a refuge  and  a place  of  rendezvous  to 
most  of  the  Romans  who  had  retired  before  the  ar- 


rival of  the  enemy.  Their  numbers  were  recruited  by 
volunteers  continually  coming  In  from  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  whose  lands  were  plundered  by  the  forag- 
ing parties  from  Rome.  All  were  eager  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  party  blockaded  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  endeavour  at  least  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ; 
but  they  had  no  leader  on  whose  judgment  and  autho- 
rity they  could  rely.  The  very  place  in  which  they 
were,  was  calculated  to  remind  them  of  Camillus  ; 
and  they  resolved  to  send  a deputation  to  him,  to 
entreat  him  to  take  them  under  his  command,  and 
lead  them,  as  they  were  confident  he  would,  to  vic- 
tory. He  refused,  unless  recalled  by  the  members  of 
the  senate,  shut  up  in  the  Capitol,  for  he  considered 
them  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  government, 
and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  resuming  his 
rights  as  a citizen  without  their  sanction. 

This  answer  to  their  request  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  perplexity,  till  Pontius  Cominius,  a youth  of 
humble  rank,  but  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  offered  to 
make  his  way  into  the  Capitol,  and  communicate  their 
wishes  to  the  senators  who  occupied  it.  Supporting 
himself  on  a piece  of  cork,  he  was  carried  down  the 
Tiber  by  the  stream,  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill ; and  landing  at  a place  where  the  rock  was  al- 
most perpendicular,  and  therefore  not  watched  by  the 
enemy,  he  succeeded  in  clambering  up  to  the  summit  5 


was  recognized  by  the  sentinels,  admitted  into  the  for-  Camillus. 
tress,  and  carried  to  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  de-  v— — v'"-' 
dared  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  senate  immedi-  u.  c. 
ntcly  issued  a decree,  authorising  an  assembly  of  the  365. 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  Camillus  from  — 
banishment,  and  appointing  him  dictator.  Cominius  b.  c. 
had  the  good  fortune  to  return,  as  he  had  approached,  389. 
unobserved  : messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Camilla* 
Camillus,  at  Ardea,  and  he  returned  with  them  to  re- 
sume  the  command  of  those,  who  had  so  lately  treated 
him  with  such  base  ingratitude. 

The  Gauls,  in  the  mean  time,  were  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  last  strong-hold  of  Rome,  the  Capitol 
itself ; for  having  discovered  a path  not  before  tried ; 
perhaps  that  near  the  Carmental  Gate,  by  which  Co- 
minius had  ascended  : they  scaled  it  in  the  dead  of  a 
dark  night,  without  ulartning  the  dogs,  usually  so 
vigilant,  or  being  discovered  by  the  centincls,  who 
were  buried  in  sleep ; and  had  nearly  got  u firm  foot- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  when  the  geese,  con-  The  Capitol 
serrated  to  Juno,  whose  hunger  had  increased  their  preserved 
vigilance,  heard  their  steps,  and  taking  alarm,  began  »yd»ccack- 
to  cackle  and  clap  their  wings.  This  fortunately  1080  ***** 
waked  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  been  consul  three 
years  before,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  military 
prowess.  He  seized  his  arms,  roused  his  companions, 
and  just  reached  the  rampart  in  time  to  thrust  a Gaul, 
who  had  mounted  it,  head-long  down.  This  man 
carried  those  immediately  behind  along  with  himself 
in  his  fall  ; and  before  the  rest  of  his  party  could  re- 
cover, the  whole  garrison  of  the  Capitol  was  assailing 
them  with  missiles  from  above,  so  that  the  Gauls  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  good  their  retreat. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  their  disasters  : the 
putrid  effluvia  from  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the  exha- 
lutions  from  the  marshes  near  Rome,  the  heat  of  the  c‘ 
climate,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  unused,  and  their  3 r" 

indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  all  contributed  to  ide,afpeb. 
bring  on  a pestilential  disease,  which  swept  awTiy  u.  c. 
great  numbers : while  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  3^5 
Camillus  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  reduced  them  to 
great  scarcity  of  provisions-  But  the  besieged  were 
not  in  a better  condition  : threatened  with  absolute 
famine  from  within,  and  ignorant  of  the  success  of 
their  friends  without,  their  spirit  wtis  at  length  bro- 
ken down,  and  they  began  to  think  of  capitulation. 

The  siege  had  already  been  continued  more  than  six  Diatrew  of 
months,  and  the  besiegers  were  not  unwilling  to  come  the  b«irp- 
to  terms ; so  that  a convention  was  soon  mode  be-  *f**?'1 
tween  the  two  parties,  by  which  the  Gauls  engaged 
to  evacuate  the  city  on  receiving  solid  gold  to  the 
weight  of  a thousand  pounds.  This  was  not  the  only 
humiliation  wiiich  the  Romans  had  to  suffer  ; for 
when  they  complained  that  the  weights  used  by  the 
Gauls  had  been  purposely  falsified,  in  order  to  give 
their  scale  the  preponderance,  Brennus  insultingly 
threw  in  his  sword,  adding,  when  asked  what  it 
meant — “ What  can  it  mean,  but  woe  to  the  con- 
quered !*'  The  Romans  were  so  indignant  at  this 
fresh  insult  that,  distressed  as  they  were,  they  felt 
inclined  to  break  off  all  further  intercourse  with  their 
enemies  ; and  were  debating  the  point  among  them- 
selves, when  Camillus  most  opportunely  appeared^  at 
the  gate  of  Rome  ; ordered  the  conference  to  be  im- 
mediately closed,  and  declared,  that  a convention 
made  without  his  authority  was  illegal,  and  that,  as 
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• dictator  he  now  annulled  it.  Brennus  resented  this 
J interference  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general  in  the 
warmest  manner ; a skirmish  ensued  on  the  spot ; 
y but  as  streets  encumbered  with  ruins  were  ill  adapted 
to  the  movements  of  an  army,  Brennus  withdrew  his 
forces  in  the  ensuing  night,  and  encamped  about  eight 
i.  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Gahii.  Ca- 
millas came  up  with  him  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  routed  his  troops  after  a short  conflict. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and 
many  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  victors  were 
slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Caniillus  returned  to  the  city 
in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  his  soldiers,  hailing 
him,  not  without  reason,  as  the  father  of  his  country 
and  second  founder  of  Rome.* 

After  offering  up  costly  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in 
gratitude  for  their  assistance,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  temples,  Camillus  urged  the  people  to  com- 
mence the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  vastness  of 
the  undertaking,  the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Gauls,  which  was  recalled  by  the 
very  sight  of  Rome,  the  desjiondence  which  so  corn- 
e plete  a humiliation  would  naturally  occasion,  all 
combined  to  make  the  people  disinclined  to  begin 
that  great  work,  and  willing  to  listen  to  their  fac- 
tious leaders,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  again 
i,  persuading  them  to  insist  upon  being  removed  to 
Veil.  But  that  measure  was  thought  so  fatal  by  the 
senate,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  dictator  to  lay 
down  his  office,  at  the  termination  of  the  half  year,  as 
all  his  predecessors  had  done  : and  while  they  secured 
themselves  against  the  intrigues  of  demagogues  by 
extending  the  period  of  his  absolute  authority,  they 
left  nothing  undone  to  reconcile  the  populace  to  the 
laborious  task  which  they  had  now  to  perform,  and 
to  offer  every  possible  alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 
Camillus,  finding  the  people  so  extremely  averse  from 
the  undertaking,  assembled  the  senate  in  order  to 
have  the  question  deliberately  put  to  the  vote  j and 
entreated  his  countrymen  by  every  thing  that  was 
sacred  not  to  desert  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  their 
forefathers  reposed,  the  favourite  abode  of  their  gods, 
the  site  which  had  been  marked  by  prodigies  as  the 


year ; but  they  neglected  to  prescribe  any  rules  for  the 
place  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the  new  city  bore  v 
lusting  marks  of  the  haste  and  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  built. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  probably  in  this  year, 
commenced  an  impeachment  which  was  far  more  tie- 
serving  of  praise  than  were  most  of  their  suits  against 
the  agents  of  government ; it  was  a charge  against 
Q.  l'abius  for  his  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  in  j 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Gauls,  who  were  not  at  r 
war  with  the  republic.  The  crime  was  too  notorious  11 
to  be  denied,  and  the  consequences  of  it  had  been  too 
serious  to  leave  any  hope  of  an  indulgent  sentence 
from  the  people  : it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  the  criminal  preferred  a private  and  vo- 
luntary, to  a public  and  ignominious,  death  ; for  before 
the  day  fixed  for  his  trial  had  come,  his  friends  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a short  mid 
sudden  illness.  To  the  Romans,  who  looked  upon  ] 
suicide  as  no  crime,  and  especially  to  a member  of  a 
haughty  patrician  family  like  the  Fabii,  such  a termi- 
nation of  life  appeared  far  preferable  to  the  disgrace 
of  a condemnation  by  the  people. 

.Soon  after  these  events,  the  nations,  who  lived  on 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  territory,  seemed  as  if  ac- 
tuated by  one  common  spirit  of  hostility,  and  resolved 
to  crush  the  republic  while  rising  from  her  ashes. 
The  .Kqui,  Volsci,  and  Lutini  invaded  them  from  the  I 
east  ami  south ; almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  1 
Tuscans  luid  siege  to  Sutrium,  a town  in  alliance  with  * 
Home,  on  the  north-west.  The  Roman  camp,  near  j! 
Lanuvium,  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins  ; aud  the 
military  tribunes  who  had  the  command  there,  sent 
to  Rome  for  immediate  succours,  to  extricate  them 
from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Camillus  was,  on  thin  occasion,  a third  time,  appointed 
dictator.  He  immediately  made  a new  levy;  and 
divided  his  army  into  three  parts  ; one  of  which,  un- 
der Manlius  Cupifolinus,  was  encamped  before  the 
city ; another,  under  the  command  of  iEmilius  Ma-  w 
mercinus,  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans;  and  the® 
third,  led  by  Camillas  himself,  marched  against  the  C 
Volsci.  They  hail  flattered  themselves  that  all  the 
youth  of  Rome  had  perished  under  the  swords  of  the 


head  of  their  dominions.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
give  their  votes  on  the  question,  while  it  was  yet 
extremely  dubious  which  opinion  would  preponderate, 
a centurion  marching  a body  of  soldiers  by  the  house 
where  the  senate  was  assembled,  called  out  to  his 
ensign — “ Fix  your  colours  here;  this  is  the  best 
place  for  us  to  remain  in.”  The  omen  was  instantly 
hailed  by  the  senate,  and  the  people  willingly  assented 
to  a decision  sanctioned,  as  their  superstition  taught 
them,  by  an  authority  from  heaven.  The  senate 
granted  permission  to  cut  wood  and  work  the  quarries 
without  paying  the  usual  charges,  to  all  wrhn  would 
engage  to  finish  their  houses  in  the  course  of  the 

• The  ap|<«rnra»re  of  Camilla*  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
lus  presence  mijtht  save  the  honour  of  Rome,  to  any  nothing  of  the 
improtability  of  his  risking  the  salvation  of  hi*  country  upon  a 
merr  point  of  form— a decree  of  the  wr.iiU?— which  there  was  *u 
little  pmupert  of  obtaining— la*  «’  much  the  appearance  of  m- 
ronner,  that  the  truth  of  this  part  of  tlw  Roman  history  mlpht 
justly  lx?  suspected,  even  if  wc  had  not  *omrthtnjr  very  like  an 
express  testimony  on  the  part  of  I’olyhius  that  the  Gauls  retired 
unmolested,  with  the  ransom  of  Rome  in  their  bonds.  Polyb. 
Proem. 


Gauls,  but  the  very  name  of  Camillus  filled  them  with 
terror;  they  therefore  barricadoed  their  entrench- 
ments with  trunks  of  trees  heaped  up,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  Camillus,  perceiving  this, 
ordered  burning  torches  to  be  thrown  upon  their 
works,  and  as  there  was  fortunately  a very  high  wind 
at  the  time,  blowing  directly  on  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  the  Volsci  were  so  alarmed  and  overcome  by  the 
flames,  and  smoke,  and  crackling  of  the  green  timber, 
that  the  Romans  had  less  difficulty  in  scaling  the  ram- 
part and  entering  the  camp,  than  they  had  'previously 
experienced  in  crossing  the  enclosure  already  con- 
sumed by  the  tire.  The  Volsci  were  completely 
routed,  their  camp  taken,  their  fugitives  pursued,  their 
country  laid  waste,  and  Volsci,  their  capital  town, 
given  up.  The  JEqui,  their  neighbours,  immediately 
afterwards  experienced  a similar  fate ; they  were  de- 
feated by  Camillus  at  Bolar,  and  their  town,  as  well  as 
their  camp,  taken  at  the  first  onset. 

The  successes  of  the  republic  in  the  south  and  east,  Sutrmm 
w'ere  counterbalanced  for  a time  by  the  misfortunes  taken, 
of  their  allies  at  Sutrium.  They  had  been  compelled 
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B osrrxpby.  by  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemy,  the  fatigues 
and  losses  sustained  in  a close  siege,  and  the  failure 
v.  c.  of  their  resources,  to  evacuate  their  town  on  capitu- 
365.  lation,  and  the  hard  condition  of  retiring  in  search  of 

— another  place  of  abode  with  nothing  more  than  the 
b.  c.  clothes  upon  their  backs.  Camillua  met  them,  on  his 
389-  march  to  Sutrium.  going  in  this  wretched  condition 

towards  Rome.  The  whole  multitude  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  and  representing  to 
him  in  the  most  moving  language  the  misery  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  He  desired  them  not  to 
despair ; but  to  return  with  him,  and  they  should  be 
avenged  upon  their  enemies.  He  marched  onwards 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  took  the  Etruscans,  as 
And  recap- he  expected,  completely  by  surprize.  'Hie  gates  of 
tared  by  Cs-  Sutrium  were  open,  there  were  no  sentinels  at  the  out- 
miliai.  posts,  every  one  was  intent  upon  rifling  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  just  been  expelled.  The 
victors  had  no  time  to  rally,  they  every  where  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  unexpected  foes,  and  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  seize  their  arms,  much  less  to 
unite  and  form  themselves  into  a body  which  could 
have  made  some  resistance.  Thus  was  b'utriuui  taken 
and  retaken  ill  the  same  day  : and  Camillus,  by  a 
wise  precaution,  having  ordered  his  men  to  close  the 
gates  as  soon  us  they  had  entered,  completely  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Etruscans,  while  by  guaranteeing 
the  lives  of  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  he 
humanely  prevented  the  bloodshed  which  a contest 
within  the  town  must  have  occasioned.  The  town 
was  restored  before  the  night  to  its  former  possessors. 
Insurrection  The  valour,  promptitude,  and  judgment  of  Camillus 
at  Antium.  were  so  decidedly  the  chief  causes  of  the  success 
which  attended  his  arms  in  these  three  expeditions, 
that  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  was  for  once 
silenced,  and  never  was  a triumph  more  unanimously 
hailed  with  acclamations  than  this,  the  third  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  celebrating.  He  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  his  well  earned  honours  with  less  interrup- 
tion from  the  jealousy  und  envy  of  his  detractors,  at 
r.  C.  this  than  at  any  previous  period.  But  his  quiet  was 
368.  soon  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  among  the  people 

— of  Antiuin,  a city  of  the  Volxci,  the  old  and  obstinate 

h.c.  enemies  of  Rome.  He  happened  to  be  then  one  of  the 

386.  military  tribunes,  and  such  was  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  his  character  and  exploits,  that  his  col- 
leagues voluntarily  resigned  the  supreme  power  to 
him,  giving  him  the  authority  though  not  the  title  of 
dictator.  When  the  army  had  reached  Satricum,  a 
colony  of  the  Antiates,  they  found  a much  larger  force 
prepared  to  receive  them  than  they  hud  expected.  It 
was  not  merely  the  youth  of  Antium,  but  a vast  body 
of  Latins  and  Hcmiri,  whose  numbers  had  been  re- 
cruited by  a long  period  of  peace,  and  who  were  en- 
couraged by  that  circumstance  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  'Hie  soldiers  were  much  discouraged 
on  perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  Cumiltus, 
seizing  the  nearest  standard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
rushed  with  him  upon  the  enemy : when  his  men  saw 
this,  they  instantly  followed  him,  ashamed  of  showing 
less  vigour  and  alertness  than  their  general,  whose 
ngc  might  have  excused  him  from  tiiking  so  active  a 
part  in  the  contest.  The  Antiates,  who  were  in  the 
foremost  rank,  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  und 
the  panic  was  rapidly  communicated  to  their  allies. 
The  very  name  and  presence  of  Camillus  struck  the 

vol.  ix. 


Volsci  with  terror  : and  when  they  had  nearly  turned  Camillas, 
his  left  wing,  his  coming  suddenly  up,  though  ill 
mounted  and  insufficiently  armed,  gave  his  own  men  v.  c. 
courage  to  rally,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  368. 

against  the  enemy.  The  battle  or  rather  the  carnage  — 

was  at  length  stopped  in  the  evening  by  a heavy  b.  c. 

storm  j and  the  next  day  the  Latins  and  Hernici  re-  386. 
turned  home,  leaving  the  Volsci  to  bring  the  war  to  n 
close,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  their 
aid.  They  therefore  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
walls  of  Satricum  ; and  as  they  made  no  effort  to  in- 
terrupt the  works  carried  on  by  (Camillus  in  order  to 
establish  an  effectual  blockade,  he  judged  that  they 
would  not  have  spirit  enough  to  repel  a more  direct 
attack.  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the 
w'nlls  on  all  sides,  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  loss. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Satricum,  he  proposed  to  the  senate  to  luy 
siege  to  Antium  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci ; but 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  his  pro- 
posal, intelligence  was  received  from  Sutrium  and 
Nepete  of  their  having  been  attacked  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  in  immediate  want  of  a powerful  succour 
from  Rome.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon 
his  plan  for  the  present,  and  repair  immediately  to  the 
towns  on  the  confines  of  Etruria,  which  had  mude 
such  a pressing  application  for  aid.  Those  towns  w ere 
considered  as  the  gates  and  keys  of  Etruria,  and  were 
therefore  the  first  objects  of  both  the  Romans  and 
Etrurians,  whenever  they  had  designs  of  invading 
each  other’s  territories.  The  latter  hod  already  got 
possession  of  Nepete  and  a part  of  Sutrium,  before 
Camillus  and  his  colleague  Valerius  cume  to  the  as- 
sistancc  of  their  inhabitants.  By  a judicious  distri-  rvcmi>n 
kution  of  his  troops,  Camillus  soon  drove  the  Elms-  Sutnum. 
cans  out  of  Sutrium,  and  pursued  them  till  night  with 
great  slaughter.  Nepete,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  assault ; and 
the  tribunes  led  back  their  victorious  army  to  Rome, 
with  the  glory  of  having  recovered  from  the  enemy 
two  cities  in  alliance  with  the  republic. 

That  turbulence  and  ambition  were  vices  not  con-  V.c. 
fined  to  one  class  of  the  Roman  people,  was  clearly  369. 
proved  by  a conspiracy  against  the  state  soon  after-  — 
wards  discovered.  It  originated  from  a quarter  * «• 
whence  it  was  least  expected — a man  of  patrician  fa-  386. 
mily  and  distinguished  patriotism,  M.  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus ; who,  while  he  held  the  other  leading  states- 
men in  contempt,  was  envious  of  one  who,  like  Ca- 
millus, was  rendered  illustrious  by  bis  virtues  as  well 
as  by  his  honours.  Manlius,  by  estimating  his  own  Manliu>i« 
merits  too  highly,  was  led  to  depreciate  those  of  Ca-  P‘t«‘*n,u- 
millus ; and  not  finding  the  senate  willing  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  begun  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  them  by  arts  unworthy 
of  his  rank  and  churactcr.  The  expenses  in  which 
the  destruction  of  the  city  had  involved  the  poorer 
citizens,  had  increased  the  burden  of  their  debts  to 
nn  extraordinary  degree  j and  the  oppressive  power 
with  which  the  Roman  laws  invested  the  creditor, 
was  consequently  more  than  ever  felt  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Manlius,  therefore,  by  defending 
tne  cause  of  plebeians,  who  had  been  seized  for  their 
debts,  und  taking  on  active  part  in  all  the  popular 
assemblies,  promoting,  by  his  vehement  harangues, 
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Umsjraphy.  the  factious  measures  of  the  demagogues,  obtained 
an  almost  unparalleled  share  of  popularity,  and  gave 
i.',  c.  such  umbrage  to  the  senate,  that  they  thought  it  cx- 

369.  pedient  to  create  a dictator.  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus 

— was  the  person  chosen  for  that  high  office,  and  he  ap- 
r.  c.  pointed  T.  (Juinctius  Capitolinus,  his  master  of  the 
385.  horse. 

A !n  tator  The  Volsci  who,  though  checked  by  the  victories  of 
r rested.  Camillus,  were  far  from  subdued,  were  again  in  arms; 

the  first  act  of  the  new  dictator,  therefore  was  an  en- 
gagement with  them,  in  which  they  were  completely 
defeated  and  their  camp  taken  ; most  of  the  many  cap- 
tives taken  on  this  occasion  were  Latins  and  Hernici, 
and  it  appeared  from  the  rank  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  confessions  extorted  from  them,  that  their  coun- 
trymen had  certainly  entered  into  a secret  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Corsus  therefore  remain- 
ed in  the  field,  expecting  instructions  from  the  senate, 
directing  him  to  make  war  on  those  states ; but  a 
danger  nearer  home  soon  called  him  back  to  the 
capital.  Miuilius  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  excite  a 
tumult,  and  encourage  the  populace  in  releasing  a 
debtor  from  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  carrying 
him  to  prison;  and  he  was  continually  setting  on  foot 
reports  of  the  senate’s  having  embezzled  the  gold  re- 
covered from  the  Gauls  The  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude had  been  so  inhumed  by  the  violence  of  his 
harangues  ; and  their  leaders  so  emboldened  by  his 
daring  attack  on  the  ministers  of  justice,  that  every 
thing  seemed  ripe  for  an  open  insurrection. 

In  this  emergency,  the  senate  recalled  the  dictator; 
and  the  next  day,  in  the  place  where  the  popular 
assemblies  were  held,  the  senate  being  assembled,  he 
Manliinrx-  cited  Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  He  came,  at— 
citrntlwpo-  compnnied  by  a crowd  of  his  adherents,  to  whom  he 
putnr  dn-  had  given  a clear  intimation  that  they  ought  to  pre- 
enntent.  jMiro  f0Jt  a contest  The  dictator  told  him,  in  a few 
words,  that  it  was  currently  reported,  that  he  charged 
some  of  the  senators  with  having  embezzled  a sum 
sullicient  to  release  the  Roman  people  from  the  burden 
of  their  debts.  “ So  fair  from  wishing  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  your  way,  M.  Manlius,”  continued  the 
dictator,  “ if  you  cau  make  such  a charge  good,  I ear- 
nestly exhort  you  to  produce  your  proofs  immediately. 
Rut  if  you  fail  to  produce  them,  or  it  appear  that  you 
were  yourself  an  accomplice,  I shall  immediately 
commit  you  to  prison,  and  not  suffer  the  Roman  peo- 
ple to  be  nny  longer  deluded  by  your  fallacious  pro- 
mises.” Manlius,  instead  of  directly  producing  his 
evidence,  or  even  engaging  to  do  so,  evaded  the  main 
point,  and  dwelt  upon  all  those  circumstances  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  truth  to  his  assertion  ; that 
the  war  against  the  Volsci  was  merely  a specious  pre- 
tence, and  that  the  dictator  had  been,  in  reality,  ap- 
pointed solely  to  keep  the  people  in  Rubjection. 
Corsus  again  called  upon  him  to  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  prove  the  charge  which  he  had  made ; to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  should  not  enter  into  any 
proof*  where  his  enemies  were  to  be  the  judges  of 
their  validity.  On  this,  the  dictator  ordered  his 
officer  to  carry  him  immediately  to  prison  ; nnd  such 
was  the  awe  in  which  that  magistrate  was  held,  that 
not  a murmur  was  heard  or  un  angry  look  seen.  Vet 
so  completely  was  Manlius  become  the  idol  of  the 
people,  that  a very  large  number  assumed  the  garb  of 
mourning,  and  crowded  round  his  prison  with  every 


demonstration  of  grief.  The  popular  irritation  was  Camillus. 
now  too  violent  to  be  cahned  even  by  concessions ; . 

little  effect  was  produced  by  a division  of  some  of  the  e.  c. 
public  lands  among  them,  and  the  establishment  of  u 369. 
colony  of  two  thousand  citizens  at  Sutriunt  : but  soon  — 
after  the  dictatorship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tenni-  b.  c. 
nated,  Manlius  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  senate,  3S5. 
and  again  became,  os  might  be  expected,  the  leader 
of  the  disaffected. 

At  the  close  of  that  year,  Camillus  was  again,  for  u.  c. 
the  sixth  time,  chosen  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  3*0. 

invested  with  consular  authority.  The  liberation  of  — 

Manlius  htul  so  increased  his  audacity,  that  he  now  n.  c. 

openly  exhorted  the  people  to  vindicate  their  invaded  384. 

rights,  to  level  the  different  magistracies  with  the 
ground,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
beyond  the  possibility  of  its  being  violated.  He 
would  be  their  adviser  and  leader,  and  the  more  dig- 
nified the  title  with  which  they  should  honour  him, 
the  more  effectually  should  he  be  able  to  obtain  what 
they  desired.  This  langu.ige  was  too  plain  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  Manlius,  and  justly 
alarmed  all  those  who  hud  any  regard  for  the  con-  Manlius 
stitution  of  the  Republic  ; so  much  so,  that  even  the  impeached 
tribunes  of  the  people  felt  the  necessity  of  checking 
such  seditious  proceedings,  nnd  two  of  them  entered 
a charge  of  sedition  against  him,  appointing  a day  for 
hearing  his  defence.  His  guilt  was  so  apparent,  that 
even  his  own  family  and  neare»t  relations,  did  not 
assume  the  habit  of  mourning,  or  make  any  effort  to 
obtain  a favourable  sentence.  When  brought  to  trial, 
he  made  such  a powerful  appeal  to  the  great  actions 
by  which  his  life  had  been  distinguished ; the  many 
most  essential  services  for  which  his  country  was  in- 
debted to  him ; and  most  especially  the  salvation  of 
the  Capitol,  which  was  solely  due  to  his  courage  and 
vigilance,  that  the  tribunes  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible lor  any  judges  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him,  while  that  fortress  was  in  sight.  They  there- 
fore adjourned  his  trial  to  a future  day,  and  fixed  on 
a grove  near  the  Nomentane  gate,  from  whence  the 
Cupitol  was  not  visible,  where  the  people,  unable  to 
doubt  a crime  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
gave  a tardy  and  reluctant  vote  for  his  condemnation,  coo. 
He  was  thrown  by  the  tribunes  from  the  Tarpciun  dcumed. 
rock  ; and  the  same  place  became  an  eternal  monu- 
ment both  of  his  glory  and  his  disgrace.  His  house 
was  rased  with  the  ground,  and  a decree  was  passed 
that  no  patrician  should  in  future  inhabit  the  Capitol. 

The  Manlii  were  likewise  forbidden  to  give  the  name 
of  Marcus  to  any  of  their  children.  The  people  soon 
began  to  regret  the  sentence  w hich  a sense  of  justice 
had  wrung  from  them ; and  ascribed  a pestilence, 
w'hich  raged  some  time  afterwards,  to  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  his  blood 
shed,  who  hail  saved  the  Capitol  and  snatched  their 
temples  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Lutian  States  had  long  been  sus- 
pected by  the  Roman  government,  and  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  events  just  related,  even 
some  of  their  colonics  in  that  quarter  showed  a mani- 
fest inclination  to  join  their  enemies;  particularly 
Velitne,  whose  inhabitants  made  head  against  a 
Roman  army,  and  were  supported  by  their  neigh- 
bours, the  people  of  Pra*neste.  The  Roman  generals 
abstained  from  storming  a town  which  was  a Roman 
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Biography,  colony,  but  declared  war  against  the  Pr®  nest  ini, 
who  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsci,  took 
Satricuin,  another  colony,  by  storm,  and  treated  the 
V-  c*  captives  with  great  barbarity.  'Fins  demanded  a 
373.  prompt  and  severe  chastisement ; and  Camillas  was 
— for  that  reason  not  only  chosen  a military  tribune,  for 
**•  c*  the  seventh  time,  hut  appointed,  out  the  regular 
381*  order,  commander  of  the  troops  sent  against  the 
CmuUIus  Volsci.  He  had  already  reached  the  age  which 
c*en*pt*d  him  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  such 
serv  ices,  and  would  have  availed  himself  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, hod  not  the  people  strongly  pressed  him 
to  take  the  coimnund.  His  colleague  was  Lucius 
Furius,  a member  of  the  same  family,  but  very  in- 
ferior in  character  and  ability,  as  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared. They  marched  on  the  following  day  to  Satri- 
cum,  where  the  enemy  awaited  with  u considerably 
larger  force,  so  confident  of  success  from  superiority 
of  numbers,  that  they  used  every  stratagem  to  draw 
the  Romans  into  an  immediate  engagement.  The 
soldiers  became  extremely  impatient  of  delay  ; and 
Furius,  who  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  self  com- 
mand, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  rash  and  daring, 
increased  the  discontent  of  his  men,  by  blaming  the 
dilatoriness  of  his  colleague.  At  length  he  urged  him 
to  consent  to  their  attacking  the  enemy,  and  not  to 
oppose  his  single  will  to  the  united  wishes  of  all  the 
others.  Camillus  replied  with  the  firmness  and  dig- 
nity which  became  his  years,  and  a gentleness  and 
modesty,  which  reflect  the  brightest  light  upon  the 
groat  qualities  by  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. He  said,  that  “ he  had  never  had  reason  to 
repent  of  his  councils,  or  complain  of  his  fortune  \ 
but  his  colleague  had  an  equal  authority  with  him- 
self, and  the  advantage  of  youth  and  vigour ; with 
respect  to  the  army  he  was  more  used  to  command 
than  to  be  commanded  ; that  he  would  not  prevent 
his  colleague  from  tuking  the  lead,  and  ho|>ed  the 
gods  would  be  propitious  ; he  only  requested  that, 
from  indulgence  for  his  age,  he  might  be  excused 
from  placing  himself  in  the  front  rank  ; and  he  would 
not  fail  in  those  duties  which  might  justly  be  required 
from  a man  of  his  advanced  years.”  Furius  willing- 
ly assented  to  this  proposal,  he  led  on  the  van,  while 
Hu  pm-  Camillus  in  the  rear  took  charge  of  the  reserve, 
dene*  and  placing  it  in  a strong  post  in  front  of  their  camp,  and 
snve'tZ?  n station  for  himself  on  a rising  ground, 

Roman  whence  he  could  be  an  attentive  observer  of  the  en- 

artny.  gngement.  The  enemy  scarcely  made  a stand  at  all, 

but  retreated  precipitately  to  their  own  camp ; the 
Romans,  elated  with  their  success,  pushed  on  heed- 
lessly up  a rising  ground,  when  a strong  reinforce- 
ment marched  out  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  joined 
by  those  who  appeared  to  be  flying,  charged  the 
troops  of  Furius  with  all  the  advantage  of  fresh  men 
and  a higher  ground.  The  latter  had  been  completely 
entrapped  by  the  feint  of  the  Volsci ; and  were  so 
confounded  by  their  unexpected  return  to  the  charge, 
that  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  themselves,  and  en- 
deavoured to  regain  their  camp  in  the  greatest  haste 
and  confusion.  Camillus  desired  his  attendants  to 
place  him  on  his  horse,  the  moment  he  saw  the  turn 
in  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and,  advancing  with  the 
reserve,  hastened  to  meet  the  vanguard,  and  en- 
courage them  to  rally.  The  sight  of  this  venerable 
commander,  rendered  illustrious  by  so  many  triumphs. 


exposing  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks,  shunning  Camilla*, 
neither  lubour  nor  peril,  recalled  the  spirit  and  two-  v 
lution  of  the  soldiers,  and  filled  them  with  shame  for 
their  disgraceful  flight.  Furius,  who  now  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  superior  judgment  of  his  colleague — — 

hastened,  by  his  desire,  to  recover  the  cavalry  from  n*  c- 
their  panic,  while  Camillus,  ot  the  head  of  the  in-  B81. 
fantry,  sustained  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  dis- 
mounted cavalry  soon  came  to  their  assistance,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Volsci  felt  what  the  Romans 
were  capable  of  effecting  under  such  a general  as 
Camillus.  The  troops  and  their  commanders  seemed 
all  resolved  never  to  he  surpassed  in  energy  and 
valour;  and  the  Volsci,  who  had  fled  us  a mere  feint 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  were  completely 
routed  at  the  close  of  it.  Their  loss  was  immense, 
their  camp  was  stormed  and  taken  hy  the  Romans, 
and  great  as  was  the  number  of  the  slain,  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  number  of  the  captives.* 

Among  them,  there  w'erc  found  some  natives  of 
Tusculum,  and  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  Tus- 
culans  hod  maintained  a secret  correspondence  with 
the  Volsci,  and  meditated  a war  with  Rome.  The 
danger  from  u foe  thus  near  at  hand,  appeared  to 
Camillus  so  imminent,  that  he  determined  to  return 
to  Rome  immediately  with  the  captives,  leaving  his 
colleague  in  charge  of  the  army-  The  senate  were 
of  opinion  that  war  ought  immediately  to  be  com- 
menced against  Tusculum,  ami  entrusted  the  con- 
ducting of  it  entirely  to  Camillus  ; he  only  asked  to 
have  one  coadjutor  in  that  service,  and  was  allowed 
to  choose  one  of  his  colleagues  ; when,  by  naming, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  Lucius  Furius  ; he 
gave  at  once  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  own 
extreme  moderation  and  candour ; and,  by  thus 


palliating  the  disgrace  of  his  colleague,  added  a 
brighter  lustre  to  his  own  glory. 

When  he  entered  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  he  Cwnillu* 
found  every  thing  wearing  the  appearance  of  pro-  m 

found  peace  ; the  fields  were  full  of  husbandmen  and  vm' 

shepherds,  occupied  in  their  ordinary  labours;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  open,  and  many  inhabitants 
of  the  higher  classes  came  to  shew  their  respect  to 
the  generals ; supplies  were  sent  very  readily  into  the 
camp,  both  from  the  town  and  country.  Camillus 
encamped  his  men  before  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
on  entering  it,  found  even'  thing  in  a similar  state  ; 
doors  open,  shops  well  filled  with  goods,  tradesmen 
hard  at  work,  children  calling  out  their  lessons  in  the 
schools,  women  and  lads  going  to  and  fro  wherever 
their  business  called  them  ; not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  fear,  or  any  thing  that  intimated  a thought 
of  war.  Though  not  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Tusculans,  Camillus  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  care 
which  they  had  taken  to  remove  the  impression  pro 
duced  by  their  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  that  he  encouraged  them  to  go  in  a body  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  ot  the  senate.  They  lost  no 
lime  in  complying  with  his  suggestion,  and  their  ap- 
pearance as  suppliants,  together  with  the  humble 
strain  in  which  they  acknowledged  their  offence,  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  in  appeasing  the  displeasure  of 
the  senate,  that  they  were  not  only  left  unmolested 


• Plutarch’*  account  of  thii  affhir  differ*  considerably  from 
that  of  Liey,  which  we  hare  followed  u the  more  probable  uoe 
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for  the  present,  but  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  legions  were  then 
recalled  from  Tusrulum  ; and  with  the  year  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Camillus  terminated  ; a magistracy  in 
which  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  war  against  the 
Volsci,  his  happy  success  in  the  expedition  against 
Tusculum,  and  his  forbearance  and  moderation  to- 
wards his  colleague  on  all  occasions,  rendered  him 
more  than  ever  remarkable. 

After  the  close  of  this  war  against  the  Tusculans,  a 
very  turbulent  period  ensued.  The  tribunes,  who 
were  ever  stirring  up  the  people  to  make  some  claim 
which  they  were  sure  the  senate  would  refuse  to 
grant,  availed  themselves  of  the  distress  occasioned  hy 
the  pressure  of  the  dehts  owing  to  the  wealthy  Patri- 
cians, and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  serve  in  the 
army  till  some  remedy  had  been  found  for  the  evils 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pnencstc,  at  the  same  meditated  an  invasion  of  the 
Roman  state,  and,  when  they  learned  that  the  people 
refused  to  enlist,  that  Rome  wus  almost  in  a state  of 
insurrection,  they  expedited  their  own  levies,  entered 
the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  devastations  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome.  A dictator,  as  was  usual  in 
such  emergencies,  was  appointed,  the  populace  did 
not  dare  to  resist  his  authority  ; the  levies  were  com- 
pleted ; the  Pramcstini  defeated  near  the  river  Allia, 
eight  of  their  towns  taken,  and  their  city  given  up. 
Titus  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  the  dictator,  returned 
in  triumph.  These  successes  served  but  for  a short 
time  to  silence  the  factious  and  disaffected.  The  old 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  were  revived  ; but  a 
temporary  expedient,  exemption  from  the  claims  of 
the  creditor  while  the  debtor  was  in  actual  service, 
quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  poorer  citizens  for 
the  present,  gave  then  a motive  for  entering  willingly 
into  the  service,  and  enabled  the  tribunes  to  lead  a 
considerable  force  against  the  Volsci  and  Latins,  again 
in  anus  against  the  Republic.  The  Romans  were 
successful  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding,  wars,  and  con- 
tinued gradually,  though  slowly,  to  enlarge  the 
hounds  of  their  territory.  But,  though  successful 
abroad,  they  were  still  disturbed  by  intestine  tumults 
nt  home. 

A daughter  of  Marcus  Fabius  Ainbustus,  who  was 
married  to  a plebeian,  happened  to  be  visiting  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  sisters,  whose  husband  was  a 
military  tribune,  and  a patrician,  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  forum,  his  lictor  struck  the  door  of  his 
house  with  his  rod,  to  announce  his  master’s  return. 
The  noise  alarmed  the  plebeian  sister,  unused  to  such 
thundering  knocks,  and  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
The  other  laughed  at  her  for  being  so  ignorant : but 
“ great  events”  it  has  been  said  often  arise  “ from 
trifling  causes;”  and  that  laughter  threw  Rome 
almost  into  a state  of  anarchy  for  several  years.  Her 
sister’s  ridicule  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  had  thus  betrayed  her  plebeian  habits,  that, 
when  she  saw  her  father,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
chagrin  from  him.  He  consoled  her  by  saying,  that  “she 
should  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  all  the 
honours  which  her  sister  could  claim.*’  Her  hus- 
band, Cuius  Licinius  Stolo,  was  next  year  elected  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ; and,  urged  on  by  his 
father-in-law,  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  ambitious 
•olleague,  Lucius  Sextus,  proposed  three  laws,  of 


wliich  the  sole  object  was  the  depression  of  the  higher  Camillas, 
and  elevation  of  the  lower  classes.  'I1ie.se  laws  would,  v— ' 
in  fact,  if  once  established,  have  completely  subverted  v.  c. 
the  constitution  of  the  republic.  The  first  was,  that  377- 
the  capital  of  every  debt  should  be  paid  off  by  inst&l-  — 
meats  in  three  years,  the  interest  already  paid  having  B.  c. 
heen  first  deducted  from  the  original  capital ; the  379. 

second,  that  five  hundred  acres  (j  agent)  should  be  Lm  in  fa- 
the  largest  quantity  of  land  which  it  should  be  lawful  roar  of  Um 
for  any  individual  to  possess  ; and  the  last,  that  no 
military  tribunes  should  be  in  future  created,  but  that  ProP°*c°- 
one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a plebeian. 

These  three  laws,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senators, 
struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  : they 
therefore  persuaded  the  colleagues  of  Licinius  and 
Sextius  to  put  a veto  on  their  proposition  whenever 
it  was  brought  forward.  The  latter,  in  their  turn, 
threatened  to  use  the  same  expedient  for  preventing 
the  election  of  the  magistrates  ; and  for  the  next  five 
years  they  realized  their  threats,  by  allowing  none  to 
be  elected,  except  the  aediles  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  The  impediment  which  this  resistance  offer- 
ed to  the  forming  of  the  military  levies  was  a very 
serious  evil,  which  the  military  tribunes  elected  under 
an  officer  called  interrex,  were  not  able  to  stem  : and 
it  seemed  to  demand  the  interposition  of  a dictator, 
whose  power  was  so  absolute,  ns  to  enable  him  in- 
stantly to  check  any  symptoms  of  disobedience  to  his 
orders.  Camillus  was  again  fixed  upon  to  fill  that  r.  c. 
important  office.  386. 

This  wus  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  as  well  as  op-  — 
posed  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  He  felt  that  n-  c. 
he  was  considered  as  created  merely  to  silence  their  368. 
demands ; and  that  those  who  had  often  followed  him  Cunillus 
to  conquest,  could  with  truth  affirm,  that  he  was  appointed 
more  indebted  to  their  confidence  and  obedience  in  Stator, 
war,  than  to  the  support  and  concurrence  of  the  pa- 
tricians in  pence.  The  jealousy  of  his  enemies  might 
also  be  secretly  at  work,  endeavouring  the  more  sure- 
ly to  effect  his  ruin,  by  placing  him  in  so  conspicuous 
and  difficult  a station,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  succped  in  repressing  the  claims  of  the  people 
without  being  guilty  of  great  oppression  ; and  if  he 
failed,  he  would  plainly  have  no  friends  to  save  him 
in  either  party.  In  order  to  disconcert  the  plans  of 
the  tribunes,  he  summoned  oil  the  people  to  a gene- 
ral muster  in  the  field,  at  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for 
their  assembling  in  the  forum  to  vote  upon  these  lows, 
threatening  to  punish  disobedience  to  his  orders  with 
a heavy  fine.  But  before  that  time  had  arrived,  Cam- 
illus  resigned  his  office,  in  consequence  of  an  unfa- 
vourable appearance  in  the  auspices*.  Publius  Man-  He  resign*, 
lius,  the  succeeding  dictator,  appointed  Licinius  Stolo 
his  master  of  the  horse  ; and  the  second  of  the  three 
objectionable  laws,  that  which  restricted  the  estate  of 
each  individual  to  five  hundred  acres,  was  carried  soon 
afterwards.  It  is  remarkable  that  Stolo  himself  was 
afterwards  convicted  of  transgressing  his  own  law. 


• It  wus  Mid  by  some  hiauiriiuis,  that  this  was  a mere  pretence, 
and  that  his  real  motive  was  the  dread  of  a fine  of  'iflO.OOO  asses, 
with  which  the  tribunes  threatened  hire,  in  out*  lie  proceeded  to 
prevent  their  bill  from  brine  put  to  the  vote.  Plutarch  seems  in- 
clined to  embrace  this  latter  opinion  ; bat  Livy  argues  in  fnroar 
of  the  former,  both  from  the  known  character  of  Camillus,  lus 
haring  been  immediately  replaced  by  another  dictator,  and  the 
illegality  of  the  suppoaed  threat  of  the  tribunes.  Lie.  si.  38. 
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But  the  great  question  respecting  the  election  of 
J consuls  still  remained  undecided  ; and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senate  had  not  been  removed,  when  in- 
telligence was  received  that  the  Gauls  were  again  ad- 
vancing, from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  with  an  im- 
mense force.  They  were  desolating  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  and  maoy  of  the  terrified 
n inhabitants  sought  for  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  alarm  created  by  tills  unforeseen  danger 
arrested  the  progress  of  internal  dissentions,  and  some 
of  the  more  popular  senators  having  proposed  Camil- 
las us  dictator,  he  was  im mediately  created  as  it  were 
by  acclamation.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  for 
he  was  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  the  office  conferred  upon  him.  He 
would  not  suffer  any  personal  consideration  to  in- 
terfere with  the  claims  of  his  country  ; and,  without 
claiming  any  indulgence  for  the  infirmities  of  age, 
immediately  made  his  levies,  and  entered  upon  his 
official  duties.  By  helmets  of  polished  iron,  which 
would  break  a sword,  or  make  it  glance  aside,  and 
by  a rim  of  brass  round  the  shield,  which  would  re- 
sist the  cut  of  a sabre,  by  which  the  wood  unarmed 
would  have  been  cleaved,  Comillus  equipped  his  men 
with  arms  peculiarly  adapted  for  warfare  with  the 
Gauls,  who  depended  chiefly  on  their  swords  and  the 
fury  of  the  onset.  He  also  armed  his  men  with  long 
pikes,  which  were  calculated  to  check  the  effect  of 
the  enemy’s  swords,  and  prevent  them  from  coming 
into  such  close  quarters. 

The  Gauls  had  reached  the  river  Anio,  and  were 
only  a few  miles  from  Rome,  when  they  first  came 
in  sight  of  the  Roman  army.  Comillus  had  formed 
an  encampment  on  a broken  and  rising  ground,  where 
there  were  many  ravines  and  recesses  among  the  hills, 
which  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  ; while  the  remainder  was  posted  at  the  top  of 
an  easy  ascent,  as  if  afraid  to  descend  into  the  lower 
ground  and  encounter  the  enemy.  In  this  position 
the  Romans  could  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and,  by  the  dictator’s  command,  remained  quiet  spec- 
tators of  the  depredations  and  carousals  of  the  Gauls  : 
and  when  he  had  observed  that  part  of  them  were 
dispersed  through  the  country  in  foraging-part ies,  ht* 
sent  out  a body  of  light-armed  infantry,  before  the 
day  had  dawned,  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
them  from  forming  in  a line  ; and  as  goon  as  day- 
light appeared,  led  his  heavy- armed  troops  into  the 
plain,  and  drew  them  up  in  battle-array  upon  the 
plain. 

The  calculations  of  Camillas,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  so  cautious  and  experienced  u commander,  all 
proved  correct.  The  desultory  skirmishing  of  his 
light-armed  troops  continually  harassed  the  Gauls 
in  different  quarters,  and  compelled  them  to  advance 
in  great  confusion  ; and  when  they  rushed  tumultu- 
ously upon  the  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  their  swords  were  bent  or  broken  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Roman  shields  and  helmets,  and 
their  targets  pierced  by  the  pikes.  Finding  their 
own  weapons  of  so  little  service,  they  endeavoured  to 
seixe  those  of  the  enemy ; but  their  naked  bodies  had 
no  protection  against  the  swords  of  the  Romans,  who 
therefore  soon  made  great  havock.  The  contest  was 
not  long  continued  : the  Gauls  fled  precipitately  over 
the  plain,  (for  the  heights  had  been  secured  by  Camillus) 


and  left  their  camp,  open  and  unguarded,  a prey  Camillus. 
to  their  enemies.  This  victory  was  of  importance  to 
the  Romans,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  immediate  t’-  c. 
consequences,  in  removing  their  apprehension  of  being  386. 
again  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarians ; but  in  as  much  — 
as  it  taught  them  no  longer  to  fear  those  dreaded  »•  c. 

hordes,  and  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  superior  368. 
skill  and  coolness.  Till  after  this  battle,  they  had 
considered  the  Gauls  as  almost  invincible,  and  had  as- 
cribed their  former  successes  to  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness, or  other  accidental  circumstances  injurious  to 
the  GauLs,  rather  than  any  superiority  of  their  own. 

A triumph  for  this  victory'  was  decreed  to  Camillus 
by  the  mutual  consent  both  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
but  a contest  awaited  him  at  home  which  he  was 
less  prepared  to  engage  in,  than  that  which  he  had  so 
happily  brought  to  a termination  abroad.  The  people, 
presuming  upon  their  late  services  in  the  field,  in- 
sisted more  urgently  than  ever  upon  having  one  of 
the  consuls  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  The  u.  c. 

senate  were  as  obstinately  resolved  not  to  concede  387. 

what  they  considered  as  a violation  of  a fundaraen-  — 
tal  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  ; and,  a.  c. 
considering  the  authority  of  the  dictator  as  useful  in  367. 
repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  people,  they  refused 
to  permit  Camillus  to  lay  down  his  office.  At  length, 
us  he  was  sitting  at  his  tribunal  iu  the  forum,  deter- 
mining causes  brought  before  him,  an  officer,  sent  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  summoned  him  to  attend 
them,  and  luid  his  hand  upon  him  as  if  about  to  carry 
him  by  force.  This  was  resented  by  the  patricians 
present,  as  a roost  bare-faced  insult : the  populace 
vociferated  against  their  driving  away  the  tribunes’ 
officer ; and  the  dictator,  to  allay  the  tumult,  led  the 
patricians  away  to  the  senate.  On  entering  it,  he 
turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  made  a vow  he  would 
dedicate  a temple  to  Concord,  if  the  Gods  should  bring 
the  prevailing  dissentions  to  a happy  conclusion. 

After  a long  and  warm  debate,  the  patricians  at 
length  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  and,  in 
return,  required  their  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a supreme  magistrate  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
the  praetor,  who  was  always  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  noble  families.  The  people,  when  these  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  communicated  to  them,  received 
them  with  great  satisfaction,  and  accompanied  the 
dictator  to  his  house  with  great  acclamations. 

Thus  was  concord  at  length  re-established,  after  so  Temple  of 
long  u period  of  endless  contests  ; and  the  prayers  of  Concord 
Camillus  seemed  to  have  been  favourably  heard.  The 
people  passed  a vote,  fixing  upon  a spot  opposite  to 
the  forum,  where  they  held  their  assemblies,  for  the 
site  of  the  temple  to  Concord,  which  the  dictator 
had  vowed  to  consecrate  : and  the  Senate  decreed  the 
celebration  of  most  magnificent  games  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  who  had,  at  length,  granted  internal,  as  well 
as  external,  peace  to  the  republic. 

Camillus,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  v-  c* 
culled  an  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  election  of 
consuls,  after  the  long  suspension  of  that  office  under 
the  military  tribunes  invested  with  consular  authority.  c- 
The  latter  office  was  now  finally  luid  aside  ; two  con- 
suls  were  chosen,  one  of  whom,  Lucius  Sextius,  who  One  of  the 
had  so  long  persevered  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a foo**»l*chrK 
decree,  by  which  persons  of  his  rank  should  be  ren-  fjJbeSuw. 
dcred  admissible  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  pie- 
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Biography,  betan  by  whom  it  was  enjoyed.  This  was  the  last 
^ public  act  of  ('omillus;  for,  in  the  following  year, 
*>•  c*  Home  being  visited  with  a dreadful  pestilence,  which 
369.  carried  off  most  of  the  magistrates,  and  multitudes  of 
— the  people,  he  also  fell  a victim  to  the  malady,  not 

«.  c.  the  less  sincerely  regretted,  though  his  death  was  so 

365.  for  from  premature.  His  loss  was  justly  considered 
Death  of  ££  irreparable  : for  he  was  indeed  unrivalled,  whether 
sum  us.  jn  prosj>crous  or  adverse  fortune.  Ilcfore  his  banish- 
ment, he  had  deserved  the  highest  distinctions  ; but 
after  his  exile,  he  became  still  more  illustrious,  as 
well  by  the  earnestness  with  which  his  countrymen 
besought  hint  to  return,  as  by  the  peculiar  happiness 
of  being,  when  returned,  the  restorer  of  his  country. 
He  not  only  attained  higher  honours,  and  a larger 
share  of  glory  than  almost  any  one  before  or  since : 
but,  what  more  rarely  happens  to  those  whose  emi- 
nence and  occupations  peculiarly  expose  them  to 
the  casualties  incident  to  men,  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  admiration  he  so  justly  merited,  through  a long 
course  of  years  ; and  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  was 
enabled  to  exert  bis  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  in- 
fluence, in  the  service  of  the  state  of  which,  even 
during  his  life  time,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  named 
the  second  founder. 

Hii  eh&rac  We  have  hitherto  considered  rather  the  public  than 
ter.  the  private  character  of  Comillus  ; but  the  latter  was 

such  as  has  seldom  been  rivalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
His  boldness  and  intrepidity  were  not  alloyed  by  ob- 
stinacy or  rashness  ; his  magnanimity  made  him 
humble  in  prosperity,  and  patient  under  adverse  for- 
tune ; his  patriotism  remained  unshaken  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen  ; his  generosity  led  him 


to  conceal  the  failings  of  his  opponents  ; and  his  Camillas, 
piety,  though  strongly  marked,  does  not  appear  to  v— v— ' ' 
have  been  tainted  by  superstition.  Often  placed  in  a it.  c. 
trying  position,  where  his  own  prejudices,  and  those  389. 
of  his  friends  and  relations,  were  likely  to  give  a bias  — 
to  his  judgment,  he  seems  always  to  have  kept  the  n.  c. 
middle  path,  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  patricians  365. 
without  ever  oppressing  the  plebeians,  whose  intem- 
perate conduct  seemed  almost  to  call  for  severity. 

His  unbroken  equanimity,  moderation,  and  candour, 
udded  a brighter  lustre  to  all  his  other  great  qualities, 
and  commanded  a degree  of  veneration  from  his  eon- 
temporaries,  which  it  has  rarely  been  the  lot  even 
of  the  most  virtuous  statesmen  to  enjoy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  i>eriod  throughout 
which  Caniillus  had  so  large  apart  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  the  public  peuce  was 
disturbed,  either  by  external  wars  or  internal  tu- 
mults. He  had  the  happiness  before  the  close  of  his 
life  to  usher  in  the  commencement  of  a brighter  era ; 
when  mutual  concessions  allayed  fur  a while  the  fer- 
ment of  pnrty  spirit,  and  the  republic,  already  re- 
covered from  the  severe  shock  sustained  by  the  Gallic 
invasion,  was  secure  against  the  hostile  schemes  of 
the  petty  states  around  her.  In  the  short  period  of 
two  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  (amillus,  so 
much  had  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Romans  been 
augmented,  that  their  alliance  was  courted  by  the 
Carthaginians ; anil  the  people  of  Campania,  placing 
themselves  under  their  protection,  became  in  fact  the 
subjects  of  the  republic. — Liv.  v.  vii.  1.  Plutarch  in 
vita  Canull  Anc.  Unit.  Hist.  a.  l7t>-'224. 


PYRRHUS. 


FLOURISHED  FROM  320  TO  B.  C.,  115TH — 127TI1  OLYMPIAD. 


Biography.  The  country  which  gave  birth  to  this  celebrated 
y -,'j  warrior,  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  land  of  heroes. 
Description  though  few  of  its  natives  have  found  a place  in  the 
»f  Epirus,  page  of  history  ; for  the  same  physical  causes,  which 
rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  hardy  and  enter- 
prising, made  them  turbulent  and  ferocious ; little 
disposed  by  position  or  habits  to  peaceful  arts  and 
institutions.  In  such  a country,  civilization  can 
only  advance  by  slow  degrees;  and,  though  it 
may  produce  many  an  Achilles,  will  be  long  be- 
fore it  has  a Homer  to  immortalize  his  exploits.  The 
whole  of  Epirus,  which  stretched  from  the  mountains 
of  Illyricum  to  the  Ambracian  gulph,  and  from  the 
Ionian  sea  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  is  intersected 
by  chains  of  lofty  mountains  and  innumerable  moun- 
tain streams,  some  of  which  are  considerable  rivers, 
and  all  present  barriers,  that,  even  in  modern  days, 
would  prove  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an 
invading  army.  It  was  principally  occupied  by  two 
Pelasgian  tribes,  the  Thesprotians  and  the  Molossi. 
The  former  occupied  the  northern,  the  latter  the 
southern,  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  traditions,  Xcoptolcmus  or  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  established  himself,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Epirus  pretended  to  trace  their  genea- 


logy up  to  him.  Whatever  might  be  their  real  origin,  I’jtHir*. 
they  appear  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  deepest  bar-  ' 

barism  till  Arybas,  the  grandfather  of  him  whose  v c 

history  we  are  now  relating,  introduced  among  his  3-4 

subjects  the  more  polished  customs,  together  with  

the  laws  and  learning,  of  Greece.  Ary  bas  was  sue-  B t 
needed  by  his  son  /Eacidas,  but,  the  Molossi,  it  seems,  3y0 
gave  the  preference  to  the  cousins  of  that  prince,  son 
of  his  paternal  uncle  Neoptolcinus.  They  tlis-  Design 
possessed  Atari  das,  placed  his  nephews  on  the  throne,  thr 
and  endeavoured  to  extirpate  his  branch  of  the  royal  li/e  of  ^ 
family.  They  did  not,  however,  succeed  ; for  some  r Ug. 
faithful  adherents  conveyed  his  infant  son,  Pyrrhus, 

with  imminent  peril  and  difficulty,  to  Megnra,  a town  

of  Macedonia ; and  thence  to  the  court  of  Glaucias, 
the  king  of  Illyria,  whose  queen  was  of  the  family  of  the  ® . J.’ 

vEacida*.  The  child,  by  kneeling  in  a suppliant  pos- 
ture before  the  king, and  throw  ing  its  little  arms  round 
the  ul tar  dedicated  to  the  household  gods,  os  if  im- 
ploring their  protection,  softened  the  heart  of  that 
prince,  and  made  him  abandon  the  thought  of  giving 
up  the  fugitive  to  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rejected  an  offer  of  two  hundred  talents  from  Cassan- 
der,  one  of  the  successors  of  .Alexander,  and  a foe  to 
the  .Eacidie,  for  the  surrender  of  the  child,  ordered 
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which  he 
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Hingrnpliy.  him  to  be  brought  up  with  his  own  children,  and, 

’ when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Bat  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  was  a series  of  vicissitudes. 
Scarcely  five  year*  had  elapsed  after  his  restoration  to 
the  throne,  when  his  turbulent  subjects  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  in  Illyria,  pillaged  his  treasury, 
and  proclaimed  his  former  rival  king.  Having  again 
to  seek  his  fortune,  Pyrrhus  placed  himself  under  the 
Driven  from  protection  of  his  brother-in-law.  Demetrius,  the  son 
Ills  tbrone,  0f  Antigonus,  and  fighting  under  his  banners  at  the 
battle  oflpsus,  showed  proofs  of  courage  and  strength 
beyond  his  years.  He  remained  faithful  to  Deme- 
trius in  his  adverse  fortune,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  treaty  between  that  chief  and  Ptolemy,  went  as  a 
hostage  to  Egypt.  Tlius  his  many  good  qualities 
and  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  recommended 
him  so  strongly  to  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  his  queen, 
that  they  gave  their  daughter  Antigone  in  marriage  to 
him,  in  preference  to  many  other  suitors.  This  mar- 
riage enabled  him  to  recover  his  throne.  Through 
the  interest  and  exertions  of  Antigone,  he  obtained 
resources,  together  with  a force  sufficient  for  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus  ; and  when  he  had 
reached  it,  found  his  subjects  ready  to  receive  him 
with  open  arms  ; for  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his 
rival  had  made  them  desirous  of  changing  masters. 
Pyrrhus,  who  well  knew’  the  unsteady  character  of  his 
countrymen,  had  too  much  prudence  to  trust  entirely 
to  their  present  zeal  in  his  favour  ; instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  expel  Neoptolcmus  lie  made  u treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  associated  him  with  himself  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  friendship,  however,  did  not  last 
long, — Pyrrhus  discovered  that  Neoptolcmus  was 
secretly  plotting  his  assassi nation,  and  being  assured 
that  the  chief  people  in  Epirus  wished  to  see  him 
sole  regent,  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  his  rival  at 
an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  incautiously  come. 

The  removal  of  his  colleague  left  Pyrrhus  entire 
master  of  the  power  and  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
and  a wider  field  soon  presented  itself  for  the  deve- 
lopcment  of  his  ambitious  views.  At  the  division  of 
the  empire  among  his  generals,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  (sec  Alexander)  Macedonia  was  assigned 
to  Antipater,  and  his  son  Cas sander  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  about  ten  vears  after  the  death  of  his 
father  by  vanquishing  Polysperchon  whom  Antipater 
had  appointed  his  successor.  His  son  Antipater  who 
succeeded  him,  put  to  death  his  mother  Thessnlnnica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  her  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
and  drove  that  prince  out  of  his  kingdom.  Alexander 
applied  for  assistance  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus, who  was  then  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Demetrius  could  not  immediately  give 
him  the  aid  he  wanted  : he  therefore  turned  to  Pyr- 
rhus, w ho  bargained  for  all  the  sea-coast  of  Macedonia 
together  with  Ambrocia,  Acarnania  and  Amphilo- 
chlft;  the  latter  countries  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  Muccdon.  Pjrrhus  first  secured  those  places, 
for  the  cession  of  which  he  had  bargained,  and  then 
continued  to  drive  Antipater  before  him,  and  put 
Alexander  in  possession  of  the  conquered  places.  Ly- 
gimachus,  to  whom  Thrace  had  been  allotted  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  among  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, would  willingly  have  aided  Antipatcr,  had  his 
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other  engagements  allowed  it.  He,  however,  forged  Pyrrhus, 
letters  from  Ptolemy  to  Pyrrhus,  urging  him  to  re- 
ccive  300  talents  and  evacuate  Macedonia.  The  lat-  c. 
ter  immediately  detected  the  forgeiy,  but  listened  to  458. 
the  proposal.  The  princes  met  together  to  ratify  the  — 
peace  by  a sacrifice;  but  Pyrrhus  refused  to  take  the  b . c. 
oath  required,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  296. 
one  of  the  victims,  which  was  interpreted  by  his 
diviners  as  foretelling  the  death  of  the  three  sove- 
reigns. This  prediction  was  soon  verified ; for  De- 
metrius, who  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  Alexander’s 
request,  came  to  offer  the  assistance  no  longer  needed. 

His  presence  therefore  created  suspicion,  instead  of  r-c- 
gratitude  ; and,  after  a few  days  had  passed,  the  two  459. 
chiefs  began  to  devise  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  — 
each  other:  Demetrius  was  the  most  vigilant,  or  the  B-  c. 
most  fortunate,  of  the  two,  and  anticipated  the  blow  295. 
prepared  for  him,  by  putting  Alexander  to  death  and 
proclaiming  himself  king  of  Macedon. 

This  was  an  unpropitious  event  for  Pyrrhus,  as  he 
had  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  but  none  on 
that  of  Demetrius,  who  was  in  other  respects  a formi- 
dable opponent,  already  provoked  by  his  inroads  into 
Thessaly.  He  was,  indeed,  the  brother-in-law  of  w>  c 
Demetrius,  and  had  in  early  life  been  his  faithful  ud-  4^3 

herent,  but  after  the  death  of  Deidamia,  the  sister  of  

Pyrrhus,  the  former  bond  of  amity  was  broken,  and  B c 

Macedon  of  which  each  claimed  a part,  was  now  the  qyj 

source  of  unceasing  contention.  They  both  act  out  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  each  other,  but  each  inadver- 
tently mistook  his  adversary’s  route;  and  Pyrrhus, 
falling  in  with  Puntauchus,  a general  left  by  Deme- 
trius in  command  of  his  forces  in  jfttolia,  defeated 
him  after  a severe  battle,  in  which  the  two  command- 
ers engaged  in  single  combat,  and  Pyrrhos  gained  ex- 
traordinary applause  for  his  strength,  skill,  and  reso- 
lution. Pantauchus,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  officers  of  Demetrius  would  have  fallen,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  by  his  friends  before  Pyrrhus  could 
strike  the  last  blow'.  The  subjects  of  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  soldiers,  for  they  were  the  only  subjects 
which  such  princes  as  Pyrrhus  and  most  of  hi9  con- 
temporaries took  into  account,  were  delighted  by  the 
spirit  and  enteqirise  of  their  sovereign;  and  called 
him  ' an  Eagle’  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over 
Pantauchus.  He  modestly,  answered;  “ If  I am  an 
eagle  it  is  you  who  have  made  me  one ; for  it  is  on 
your  wings  that  I huve  soared.” 

A report  of  Demetrius  being  dangerously  ill,  soon 
afterwards  led  Pyrrhus  to  overrun  a great  part  of  Ma- 
cedon, but  it  was  only  a predatory  incursion,  and  did 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  augmenting  his  terri- 
tories. Demetrius,  almost  as  soon  as  his  enemy  had 
retired  within  his  own  limits,  concluded  a peace  with 
him,  being  anxious  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Hut  that  un- 
expected measure,  together  with  the  vast  preparations 
made  by  Demetrius,  alarmed  the  princes  whom  he 
meant  to  attack,  and  they  prevailed  upon  Pyrrhus  to 
join  them  in  the  invasion  of  his  territory.  Ptolemy,  y.  c. 
by  a powerful  naval  armament,  made  a diversion  in  464. 
the  maritime  states  of  Greece;  Lysimachus  invaded  — 
the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  from  Thessaly  : and  n y. 
Pyrrhus  having  marched  across  the  country  to  Berea,  ‘2 90 

took  it  and  established  his  head-quarters  there.  When 
intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  Demetrius, 
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Biography,  he  found  that  a spirit  of  disaffection  had  crept  into  lita 
army,  and  fearing  to  oppose  a Macedonian  chief,  of 
b.  c.  high  reputation,  such  as  Lysinmchus  was,  he  changed 

464.  his  course  and  marching  back  to  the  south,  prepared 

— to  attack  the  Epirotes  : but  the  emissaries  of  Pyrrhus 
a.  c.  were  already  at  work,  and  the  Macedonian  army 
290.  shewed  a strong  disposition  to  plucc  itself  under  his 
t\  c.  orders.  Demetrius,  in  short,  after  receiving  some  in- 

465.  telligible  hints  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  from  his  camp,  concealed  in  a very 

B c>  humble  disguise.  His  whole  army  immediately  sub- 
mitted  to  Py  rrhus  without  striking  a single  blow. 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  sole  possessor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  Lysimachus  whose  claims  to 
the  attachment  of  the  Macedonians,  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Demetrius  himself  as  stronger  than  those 
of  Pyrrhus,  was  not  disposed  to  wave  them,  merely 
because  that  prince  had  fled  before  be  came  up  ; and 
Pyrrhus,  who  felt  the  very  insecure  tenure  by  which 
he  held  his  newly  acquired  dominions,  did  not  venture 
to  provoke  the  rivalry  of  such  an  opponent.  They, 
therefore,  by  mutual  agreement,  divided  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  between  them  : and  by  that  measure,  for 
the  present,  avoided  any  rupture.  Though,  as  Plutarch 
justly  observes,  it  was  but  a temporary  expedient  * 
and  it  was  impossible  for  two  men  of  such  ungovern- 
able and  unrestrained  ambition  to  remain  long,  when 
near  neighbours,  without  cause  for  mutual  complaint 
and  jealousy. 

Shortly  after  the  division  of  Macedonia  with  Lysi- 
niachus,  we  find  Pyrrhus  opposing  the  reviving  power 
of  Demetrius,  and  then  90on  afterwards  concluding  a 
peace  with  him ; when  he  had  regained  possession  of 
a part  of  Muccdon.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned 
into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus,  at  the  persuasion  of  Lysi- 
machus,  again  seduced  the  Macedonians  from  their 
allegiance;  and  continued  in  possession  of  Thessaly 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  Demetrius  in  Syria  enabled 
Lysimachus  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  ally,  who 
lmd  assisted  him  in  depressing  his  rival.  He  found 
Pyrrhus  encamped  near  Edessa ; distressed  him  by 
cutting  off  his  supplies  ; and  soon  prevailed  on  the 
r-  c.  Macedonians  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  a prince, 
468.  who  was  a foreigner,  to  himself  who  had  been  the 

— friend  and  companion  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus,  haring 
**•  himself  experienced  the  willingness  with  which  the 
*2»6.  Macedonians  listened  to  such  suggestions,  withdrew 

in  time  with  his  Epirotes  and  auxiliaries,  and  lost 
Macedonia  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
gained  it  not  very  long  before. 

He  might  now  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace; 
but  from  those  arts,  fortune,  habit,  and  disposition, had 
alike  estranged  him  : and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  wits  born  to  govern,  were 
not  such  as  could  be  expected  to  suggest  pacific  views, 
nnd  circumstances  soon  opened  to  him  u sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  his  warlike  talents  and  inclinations, 
admirably  suited  to  his  enterprising  character.  In 
order  to  understand  the  events  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  Italy,  and  advert  to  the  transactions  which  had  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Camillus  anti  the  time 
upon  which  we  arc  now  entering.  The  Roman  re- 
public, which  a little  more  than  a century  before,  had 
been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  (iauls  (see  Camillas), 
and  ha<j  several  times  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of 


sinking  under  intestine  discord,  had  now  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  governments ; en- 
gaged as  a neighbour  or  an  ally,  in  war  or  amity,  with 
the  remotest  of  the  numerous  states  which  occupied 
the  peninsula.  This  sudden  rise  of  the  republic  from 
the  narrow  limits  and  contracted  sphere  to  which  her 
power  and  influence  had  been  hitherto  restricted,  was 
owing,  in  a great  measure  to  the  prudent  concessions 
of  the  putricians  ; which  strengthened  the  bonds  by 
which  the  different  orders  in  the  state  were  united, 
reconciled  the  Roman  people  to  their  magistrates,  and 
by  securing  them  against  internal  enemies,  enabled 
them  to  turn  all  their  energies  against  their  foes  from 
without,  who  soon  yielded  one  after  another  to  their 
victorious  armies.  But  it  was  particularly  towards 
the  .South  that  the  territories  and  dominion  of  the 
republic  were  enlarged.  Some  of  the  towns  in  that 
quarter  voluntarily  submitted  to  her  authority  ; and 
the  Samnites  sought  her  alliance.  But  eleven  years 
afterwards,  the  people  of  Campania,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  their  immediate  neighbours, 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Rome : this 
dissolved  the  former  alliance  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites,  and  involved  them  in  a war  which 
was  carried  on  at  intervals  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
It  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the 
Samnites  after  the  loss  of  l'ontius,  their  able  gene- 
ral, and  repeated  defeats.  The  terms  upon  which 
the  Romans  granted  the  pence,  which  the  Samnites 
solicited,  are  not  known  ; but  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  parties,  us  well  as  the  subsequent 
events  in  the  south  of  Italy,  clearly  show  that  they 
were  such  as  secured  the  preponderance  of  Rome. 

The  country  to  the  cost  of  Satunium  was  occupied 
by  colonics  from  Greece  ; ami  Turcntum,  a city  in  Ia- 
pygia,  on  the  coast  of  what  has  been  called  the  heel 
of  Italy,  was  at  that  time  in  a very  flourishing  state. 
Its  inhabitants  were  originally  Spartans ; hut  they 
had  not  adopted  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  mother 
country,  they  were  attached  to  the  arts  and  luxuries 
of  the  more  polished  states  of  Greece,  and  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Roman  writers  are  to  be  trusted,  were 
immersed  in  the  most  wanton  voluptuousness.  The 
mountains  of  Apulia  might  have  loug  been  n sufficient 
protection  to  a state  separated  by  them  from  Campania 
and  the  other  countries  to  the  west ; but  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  probably  the  severe  charac- 
ter of  the  Roman  people,  awakened  the  jealousy  and 
hostility  of  the  Tarentine.s.  Before  any  direct  cause 
of  hostility  had  arisen,  the  people  of  Turentum  en- 
deavoured, by  secret  intrigues,  to  involve  the  Romans 
in  a state  of  warfare  with  all  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours ; and  when  the  Roman  admiral  accidentally 
appeared  with  a fleet  before  the  entrance  of  their 
harbour,  they  attacked  him  without  any  provocation, 
took  several  of  his  ships,  and  made  a great  slaughter, 
the  admiral  himself  being  among  those  who  fell.  The 
Romans  immediately  sent  u deputation  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  this  unprovoked  injur}'  : but  the  Ta- 
rentines  received  them,  or  rather  dismissed  them, 
unheard,  with  the  grossest  insults.  Posthumius,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  deputation,  withdrew,  uttering 
these  indignant  words,  **  Laugh  on  now,  inhabitants 
of  Tarentum,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  your 
laughter  will  lie  changed  into  tears.  It  is  not  a few 
drops  of  blood  which  will  suffice  to  wash  away  these 
insults.’*  Conscious  of  their  own  inabUitv'to  avert 
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Bioeraplir.  the  vengeance  of  Rome,  the  Tnrentines  sent  an  em- 
^ L " bassy  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  and  finding  him 
v c-  disengaged  hv  any  war  at  home,  they  readily  obtained 
473.  what  they  hardly  dared  to  expert. 

— f incus,  the  Thessalian  orator,  a disciple  of  De- 
B-  c*  mosthenes,  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  was  despatched 
«8l.  by  Pyrrhus  to  Tarentum  with  thrtH?  thousand  infantry 
under  his  command ; and  twenty  thousand  more, 
together  with  three  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand 
archers,  five  hundred  stingers,  and  twenty  elephants, 
were  soon  afterwards  embarked  on  board  a large  fleet 
of  trans|M»rts  sent  by  the  Tarentioes  to  receive  them. 
This  vast  armament  was  dispersed  in  the  mid-channel 
by  u violent  gale  of  wind  from  the  north.  The  vessel 
which  carried  Pyrrhus  himself,  with  great  difficulty 
made  the  Italian  shores  but  was  met  by  an  adverse 
breeze  from  the  laud,  as  she  stood  in,  and  was  in  iiu- 


17  • c"  ininent  danger  of  being  again  driven  out  to  sea. 
47-t.  Pyrrhus,  impatient  of  being  thus  thwarted,  boldly 
— threw  himself  ovprboard,  and  very  narrowly  escaped, 
*•  c-  in  a stormy  sea,  on  a dark  tempestuous  night.  Hy 
$80.  break  of  day,  however,  he  and  his  friends  reached  the 

shore,  where  they  were  assisted  hy  the  Messapinns, 
inhabitants  of  that  coast,  and  joined  hy  the  crews  of  a 
few  of  his  ships,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  march  on 
to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of  a small  force,  about  two 


the  field  with  the  small  force  he  had,  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  Romans  to  advance  nearer.  Rut  before  he 
commenced  hostilities,  he  sent  ti  herald  with  a letter 
to  the  consul  offering,  in  haughty  terms,  to  act  us 
mediator  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Taren- 
tum. Lavinus  answered,  that  the  Romans  neither 
accepted  his  mediation  nor  feared  his  hostility.  Pyr- 
rhus therefore  advanced  immediately,  and  cantoned  his 
army  on  the  plains  which  extend  obliquely  across  the 
peninsula,  from  Heraclca  on  the  eastern  to  Pandrostu 
on  the  western  sea.  The  Romans  were  not  far  off, 
stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris ; and 
when  Pyrrhus  reconnoitred  their  camp,  he  expressed 
his  surprise  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  generals  who  ac- 
companied him,  observing,  that  “ the  order  of  these 
burburiuns  was  far  from  barbarous;  but/'  he  added, 
**  wc  shall  soon  know  what  they  are  in  deed."  He 
now  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
his  allies,  and  stationed  outjoists  on  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  effecting  a passage.  This, 
however  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  the  outposts  of 
the  army  were  obliged  to  retreat  upon  their  main 
body  in  order  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  Pyrrhus,  when 
informed  of  this,  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  in  num- 
ber about  three  thousand,  hoping  to  surprize  the 
Romans  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  disorder 


thousand  foot,  some  cavalry,  Mid  a couple  of  elephants,  occasioned  by  their  passage  over  the  river  : but  when 
Cineas,  who  had  not  been  idle  while  waiting  for  his  he  beheld  their  shields  glittering  in  the  sun  above  the 
master,  but  had  prevailed  upon  the  Tarentines  to  give  surface  of  the  water,  and  their  cavalry  passing  the 
him  possession  of  their  citadel  and  the  supreme  com-  streum  in  regular  order,  as  if  on  land,  he  discovered 
mand  of  their  troops,  marched  out,  as  soon  as  he  his  error,  and  immediately  commenced  the  attack, 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus,  to  meet  him.  The  His  cavalry  was  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
Tarentines,  though  rejoiced  to  receive  their  great  of  the  Romans,  and  though  he  himself  was  in  the 
ally,  were  little  inclined  to  make  any  considerable  sacri-  heat  of  the  engagement,  encouraging  his  men  by  ex- 
fice,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  the  war;  and  in-  troordinary  acts  of  valour  and  presence  of  mind,  yet 
stead  of  troubling  themselves  more  about  it,  were  his  troops  began  at  length  to  give  way.  On  this  he 
contented  with  declaiming  against  the  enemy  in  their  sent  orders  for  his  infantry  to  advance  ; and  after  a 
popular  assemblies  or  their  public  walks,  leaving  the  very  long  and  dubious  struggle,  having  been  viclo- 
whole  management  and  labour  of  the  campaign  to  rinus  and  repulsed  seven  times,  they  turned  the  for- 
Pyrrhus  and  his  generals.  As  soon  as  his  scattered  tune  of  the  day  against  the  Romans.  They  were  in- 
ships  were  pretty  well  rc-asscmblcd,  and  most  of  his  debted,  in  all  probability,  more  to  the  confusion  and 
troops  had  been  safely  landed,  he  began  to  assume  a alarm  occasioned  by  their  elephants,  which  the  horses 
severer  tone  with  his  new  friends,  whose  good  will  he  of  the  Roman  cavalry  could  not  be  brought  to  face, 
had  hitherto  cultivated  by  an  entire  acquiescence  in  than  to  any  superiority  of  valour,  skill,  or  numbers, 
their  wishes ; and  finding  that  they  would  never  be  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Pyrrhus  hod  probably,  as 
brought  to  a serious  attention  to  the  state  of  their  was  before  observed,  the  disadvantage  ; and  that  sup- 
affairs,  so  long  as  they  could  indulge  in  the  luxurious  position  is  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  the  num- 
pleasures  to  which  they  were  devoted,  he  caused  the  bers  who  fell  in  this  action,  where  the  excess  on  the 
public  places  of  amusement  to  be  closed,  and  even  side  of  the  Romans,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  very 
abridged  their  hours  of  private  relaxation.  Musters  great,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  arisen,  in  so 
and  reviews  were  substituted  for  sjiectacles  and  ban-  hard  a fought  battle,  had  not  their  forces  been  much 
quets  ; and  the  Tarentines  found  that  the  orders  of  the  the  most  numerous  at  the  onset, 
king  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  So  little  were  they  Pyrrhus,  on  this  occasion,  gave  abundant  proofs 
accustomed  to  such  a rigorous  system,  that  many  of  of  that  coolness  and  intrepidity  for  which  he  has  been 
them  abandoned  the  place,  considering  such  an  so  much  celebrated.  Though  constantly  in  the  hot- 
abridgement  of  their  habitual  indulgences,  as  a most  test  of  the  engagement,  he  never  lost  his  presence  of 
intolerable  slavery.  mind,  hut  gave  his  orders  and  changed  his  station  as 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  preparing  to  deliberately  as  if  he  were  merely  a spectator  of  the 
punish  the  insolence  and  temerity  of  these  Grecian  action.  The  splendour  and  peculiar  beauty  of  his 
colonists.  The  consul  Lavinus  marched  at  the  head  armour  rendered  him  extremely  conpicuous,  and  in 
of  a large  army,  into  Lucania,  desolating  the  country  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  he  had  many  narrow 
through  which  he  passed.  The  Tarentines  had  pro-  escapes.  Leonatus,  the  Macedonian,  having  ob- 
mised.  when  they  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  served  one  of  the  Italians  very  intent  uf»on  his  master, 
to  collect  an  army  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou-  always  watching  his  movements,  following  him 
sand  men  ; but  they  seemed  little  likely  to  realize  wherever  he  went,  and  letting  every  one  else  pius 
these  splendid  promises.  Few,  if  any.  of  their  confe-  unnoticed  -came  up  to  Pyrrhus,  anil  entreated  him 
derates  appeared  ; nevertheless,  he  determined  to  take  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  man  : and  while  he 
▼ol.  rx.  4 g 
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Biography.  wa8  cautioning  the  king,  the  Roman  spurring1  his 
v—' horse,  and  coming  toward-;  them  at  full  speed, 
u-  c-  threw  a *f»ear,  which  missed  Pyrrhus,  hut  struck  his 
*75-  horse  : I<corvitu*,  at  that  very  instant  struck  the 
— horse  of  the  Roman,  and  both  horses  fell  at  the  same 
H-  c-  time.  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  removed  by  his 

^79,  friends,  and  his  opponent  hewn  in  pieces.  This  im- 

minent peril  rendered  Pyrrhus  somewhat  more  cauti- 
ous, and  he  exchanged  his  armour  and  accoutrements 
with  Megacles,  one  of  his  favourite  generals.  The 
latter  now  became  the  great  object  at  which  most  of 
the  Romans  aimed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  brought  to  the  ground.  His  robe  and  helmet 
were  immediately  carried  to  the  consul,  who  had 
them  passed  along  the  ranks,  as  in  triumph.  The 
Roman  army  was  filled  with  exultation,  the  Epirotes 
with  consternation  and  grief,  till  Pyrrhus,  informed 
of  their  alarm,  rode  about  uncovered,  and  calling  out 
to  his  soldiers,  encouraging  them  by  the  well-known 
sound  of  his  voice. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp, 
and  make  an  immediate  retreat ; many  of  their  con- 
federates went  over  to  the  enemy  or  were  plundered 
by  his  victorious  army  ; and  he  advanced  tA  Procneste, 
within  forty  miles  of  Rmnc  , but  it  was  a dear-bought 
victory,  for  he  lost  many  of  his  best  troops  and  most 
able  gencmls,  a loss  which  he  could  never  replace. 
Besides  this  irreparable  injury,  he  was  now  removed 
to  a distance  from  the  coast,  and  surrounded  by 
allies  on  whom  little  dependence  could  be  placed. 
The  Roman  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
at  all  dismayed  by  this  reverse  of  fortune,  but  math* 
fresh  levies  with  renewed  alacrity,  and  assumed  even 
a more  menacing  tone.  Pyrrlms  therefore  was  more 
inclined  to  terminate  the  war  by  a peace,  creditable 
to  himself,  such  as  it  was  likely  the  Romans 
would,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  grant,  than  to 
attempt  their  subjugation,  for  which  his  army  and 
actual  resources  were  not  adequate.  In  consequence 
of  these  views,  he  commissioned  Cineas  to  proceed, 
as  his  ambassador  to  Koine,  and  empowered  him 
to  enter  into  a negotiation  with  the  Senate.  The 
terms  he  offered  were  extremely  favourable  : the  re- 
lease of  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  his 
assistance  to  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  their  friendship  for  himself, 
aud  security  for  the  Tarcntines.  The  spcciousncr.s 
of  these  terms  inclined  many  of  the  senators  to  listen 
to  them  favourably ; the  more  so,  as  several  of  the 
southern  states  of  Italy  hud  already  joined  Pyrrhus, 
and  his  success  was  likely  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  adherents  : but  the  question  was  decided  by  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  one  man,  Appius  Claudius. 
His  family  and  character  placed  him  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow  citizens  ; but  his  great  age  aud 
loss  of  sight  had  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  at- 
tendance on  public  business : his  appearance  therefore 
in  the  Senate,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  raised  anxious  expectation  in  the  whole 
body,  who  listened  with  eager  attention  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  uttered.  He  told  them  that  " he 
should  rejoice,  were  he  now  ns  deaf  ns  he  was  blind, 
and  unable  to  hear  the  shameful  reports  of  their  in- 
tended measures,  so  destructive  of  the  glory  of  Rome. 
That  it  was  now'  in  vain  for  them  to  boast  that,  had 
Alexander  invaded  Italy  instead  of  Asia,  his  career 
would  have  terminated  in  disgrace,  since  thev  were 


panic-struck  by  Cbaonians  and  Molossians,  who  had  Pyrrhos, 
always  been  vanquished  by  the  Macedonians.  That 
it  was  equally  vain  to  hope  for  advantage  from  an  al-  _ u.  c. 
liance  with  this  man,  who  could  not  keep  even  a part  47S. 
of  Mttcedon  by  the  aid  of  that  force,  with  which  he  — 
now  talked  of  conquering  Italy. — Nothing  therefore  a.  c. 
could  be  expected  from  au  alliance  with  Pyrrhus  cx-  279- 
cept  insult  and  contempt;  for  who  would  not  despise 
Rome  if  she  suffered  him  to  escape  unpunished  for 
his  insolence,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  Sunnites  and 
Tarcntines  as  a compensation  for  his  audacity  ! " 

This  spirited  appeal  had  an  instantaneous  effect, 
uiul  produced  an  unanimous  vote  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war ; Cineas  was  desired  to  tell  his  muster  “ that 
if  he  wished  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
he  must  first  quit  Italy ; but  thut  he  would  be  op- 
posed with  all  their  force,  as  long  os  he  continued 
there  in  arms,  though  he  should  defeat  ten  thousand 
Lavinus's."  Soon  after  the  dismissal  of  Cineas,  they 
sent  Fabricius  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  prisoners : such  was  his  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  his  enemies,  that  he  allowed  his 
captives  to  accompnny  the  envoy  back  to  Rome,  on 
condition  that  they  should  return  after  having  cele- 
brated the  Saturnalia,  if  the  Senate  still  refused  to 
enter  into  terms  with  him.  They  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  subsequently  owed 
their  final  liberation  to  that  generous  disdain  of  a 
secret  and  treacherous  warfare,  which  distinguised  the 
Romans  of  those  days  so  advantageously  from  their 
more  polished  neighbours-  the  Greeks.  Fabricius, 
soon  after,  returning  from  his  mission  to  Pyrrhus, 
was  made  consul,  and,  while  in  office,  sent  a letter 
to  that  prince,  enclosing  one  from  his  physician, 
offering  to  rid  them  of  their  enemy  by  administering 
a dose  of  poison  to  him,  if  a suitable  compensation 
should  be  made.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  not  wanting 
either  in  generosity  or  gratitude,  was  now,  more  than  u c# 
ever,  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the  Romans ; 4~6. 

and  again  despatched  Cineas  to  make  a fresh  proposi-  — 
tion  to  the  Senate.  He  also  delivered  up  all  his  pri-  B Cm 

soners  Without  requiring  any  ransom.  The  Senate  07  b. 

still  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  till  the  Greek 
troops  hud  been  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and  Pyrrhus 
had  returned  to  Epirus ; but  to  shew  their  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  a reward  for  a mere  act  of  integrity, 
sent  back  an  equal  number  of  Samnites  and  Tarcntines 
in  exchange  for  the  Romans  whom  he  hail  liberated. 

There  is  no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  their 
history,  when  the  excellencies  of  the  Roman  character 
were  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  that  in  which 
these  events  took  place;  and  to  u prince  like  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  animated  by  a congenial  spirit,  those  admi- 
rable qualities  must  have  shone  with  a still  brighter 
lustre,  when  contrasted  with  the  vices  which  almost 
universally  disgraced  the  Grecian  courts  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Policy,  as 
well  as  curiosity,  prompted  him  to  wish  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  government  and  manneis 
of  the  Homans ; his  envoy,  Cineas,  was  commLs-iqned 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  information  on 
those  points,  and  his  report  only  increased  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  his  master.  **  The  Se- 
mite/' said  Cineas,  “ appears  like  on  assemblage  of 
kings  : and  the  men  capable  of  military  service  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  consul  has  already  on  foot  an 
army  twice  as  large  us  that  which  you  defeated,  and 
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leave*  multitudes  behind  him  capable  of  making1  up  for 
any  loss/*  But  the  flmrleNnesn  and  disinterestedness 
tf.  c.  ,,f  Fabricius,  still  further  increased  the  esteem  which 
4“d.  Pyrrhus  felt  for  the  notional  character  of  his  odver- 

— saries.  He  had  been  told  by  ('ineas,  that  this  illus- 

*•  c*  trious  Roman  was  as  poor  ns  he  was  intrepid  and 
278.  upright.  The  king,  therefore,  hoped  to  ETatify  him 
by  the  offer  of  large  sums,  " as  a pledge,"  he  said, 
•'  of  his  regard,  not  with  any  sinister  design."  But 
Fabricius,  proud  of  his  poverty,  rejected  the  offer. 
On  the  following  day,  Pyrrhus,  at  a conference  held 
with  the  Roman  envoy,  caused  his  largest  elephant, 
concealed  behind  a curtain,  to  he  suddenly  disclosed 
completely  armed,  and  caused  by  its  keejier  to  mar, 
ns  it  waved  its  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius. 
Though  he  had  never  before  seen  one  of  those  huge 
animals,  neither  the  suddenness  nor  the  novelty  of 
the  sight  occasioned  any  emotion,  but  turning  to 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  aware  of  the  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed,  said,  with  a smile,  41  Your  gold  could 
not  move  me  yesterday,  nor  can  your  beast  to-day!" 
Pyrrhus  was  so  much  struck  with  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  his  guest,  that  he  privately  urged  him  to 
come,  after  having  concluded  the  treaty,  and  settle 
in  Epirus,  promising  to  give  him  the  first  command 
in  his  army,  and  make  him  his  most  confidential 
friend.  To  this  Fabricius  very  calmly  replied,  “ But 
this  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  you,  O king ; for 
when  they,  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  had 
known  me  by  experience,  they  would  rather  have 
me  than  you  to  reign  over  them."  Pyrrhus  received 
this  answer  as  became  a man  of  a great  mind,  with- 
out the  paltry  resentment  or  mortification  which 
a tyrant  would  have  felt,  and  related  it  to  his  friends 
as  a fresh  proof  of  the  exalted  sentiments  of  Fabricius. 
When  it  is  considered  in  what  courts  Pyrrhus  received 
his  education,  and  what  examples  he  had  continually 
before  his  eyes,  his  own  temper  and  magnanimity  in 
listening  (without  impatience)  to  such  truths,  arc 
hardly  less  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  the  sub- 
limer  virtues  of  Fabricius  himself. 

The  consuls,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus,  found  him  encamped  near  a 
small  town  in  Apulia,  called  Asculum.  As  each  party 
was  equally  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  it  was  not 
long  before  an  engagement  took  place  ; hut  historians 
differ  so  much  in  their  accounts  of  this  battle,  that 
nothing  respecting  it  can  he  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, except  its  having  been  nearly  a drawn  battle, 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  but  ter- 
minated rather  in  favour  of  Pyrrhus  than  of  the 
Romans.  His  final  success  in  this  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer engagement,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  terrors 
with  which  his  elephants  struck  the  horses  of  the 
Roman  cavalry.  He  had  not  however  much  cause 
for  exultation,  and,  when  congratulated  by  his  officers 
on  his  success,  exclaimed,  “ Another  such  victory 
and  we  are  undone!"  He  had,  indeed,  a far  less 
cheering  prospect  before  him,  than  that  which  con- 
sole.d  the  Romans  for  their  defeat  His  confederates 
were  cold  and  heartless ; his  faithful  soldiers  and 
adherents,  with  the  exception  of  a small  number,  had 
fallen  ; and  he  whs  far  from  his  own  kingdom,  which 
alone  could  replace  his  losses : while  the  Romans 
w’ere  backed  by  all  the  vast  resources  of  the  republic, 
and  seemed  only  to  gather  fresh  strength  and  ardour 
from  every  disaster. 


A battle  so  doubtful  in  its  result  afforded  no  encou-  Pyrrhus, 
rageinent  to  either  party,  and  both  seemed  inclined, 
for  a time  at  least,  to  suspend  hostilities.  At  that  v.  c. 
conjuncture,  Pyrrhus  received  an  invitation  from  Si-  476. 
oily  to  assist  in  driving  the  Carthngeniiuis  out  of  that  — 
island  : a proposal  flattering  to  him  in  every  respect,  n.  c. 
and  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  would  give  him  a plea  2*8. 
for  attacking  the  ( urthngenians,  whose  subjugation, 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  he  had  long  pro- 
jected. He  received,  at  the  same  time,  accounts  of 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ccraunus,  who  fell  in  a battle 
against  the  Hauls,  and  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
Macedonia  under  the  successors  of  that  prince.  Sound 
policy  would  certainly  have  prompted  Pyrrhus  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  Epirus,  where  he  might  have 
indulged  his  thirst  for  glory  and  power,  by  adding 
Macedonia  to  his  hereditary  dominions  : he  could 
thus  have  obtained  u territory  of  considerable  extent, 
and  far  more  capable  of  being  preserved  entire,  than 
anv  conquests  at  n distance  from  Greece.  But  his 
ambition  was  of  too  vast  and  enterprising  a character 
to  he  checked  by  the  considerations  of  prudence  and 
expedience ; he  therefore,  not  without  hesitation, 
and  much  regret  at  being  unable  to  engage  in  both 
enterprises  at  once,  gave  the  preference  to  Sicily; 
despatched  Cinema  to  prepare  the  Sicilians  for  his  re- 
ception, and  set  sail  after  placing  a strong  garrison  in 
Tarcntum,  much  aguinst  the  will  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  now  discovered  their  folly  in  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a prince  perpetually  engaged  in  schemes  of 
conquest  and  ambition. 

Syracuse,  the  capital  of  the  island,  Agrigentum,  c> 
mid-way  between  its  southern  and  western  extre-  477. 

uiitieA,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontincs,  a little  to  the  

north  of  Syracuse,  had  been  offered  to  Pyrrhus  by  the  M,  c. 
ambassadors  sent  to  invite  him  over  from  Italy.  The  077. 
remaining  places,  not  possessed  by  Carthage,  sub- 
mitted to  him  with  little  difficulty,  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  an  armament  consisting  of  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and 
a fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  With  this  powerful  force 
he  was  enabled  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  and 
resolved  to  storm  Ervx,  the  strongest  fortress  which 
the  Cnrthagcnians  possessed  in  the  island.  When  the 
scaling  ladders  were  fixed,  he  was  the  first  who 
mounted,  and,  what  appears  incredible,  received  no 
injury,  though  in  the  hottest  of  the  assault.  The 
numbers  who  fell  by  his  hand  are  said  to  have  been 
so  great  as  to  form  u complete  rampart  around  him. 

The  city  was  taken,  and  magnificent  games  in  honour 
of  Hercules  were  celebrated  in  fulfilment  of  a vow 
mode  by  Pyrrhus  at  the  commencement  of  this  en- 
terprise. 

This  was  not  the  only  signal  success  which  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  Of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island,  there  were  none  who  opposed 
a more  formidable  barrier  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Grecian  colonies,  than  the  Mamertuies  established  near 
Messena.  The  nutne  of  this  tribe,  which  was  derived 
from  Mamert  or  Mnvors,  indicated  their  warlike  cha- 
racter. After  having  taken  Eryx,  Pyrrhus  turned  his 
principal  force  against  this  people ; seized  and  put  to 
death  the  agents  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues  ; 
defeated  their  troops  in  n pitched  battle,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  walls  of  Messena. 

The  Carthage  mans  held  now  only  one  fortress  left 
in  the  island  Lilyb*um,  near  the  western  promon- 
4 <1  2 
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Bio-T^phy.  lory ; they  were  therefore  anxious  to  secure  w hat  yet 
wv— J remained  by  n timely  sacrifice  ; and  made  an  offer  of 
V.  c.  peace  on  very  advantageous  terms ; but  Pyrrhus,  who 
*77-  was  better  fitted  for  conquest  than  negotiation,  spurned 
— their  offers,  and  answered  that  no  terms  would  be  re- 
n c.  ccivcd  short  of  their  entire  evacuation  of  Sicily.  His 

-77*  favourite  plun  of  invading  the  territory  of  Carthage 

seemed  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized;  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  complete  the  liberation  of  Sicily  from 
their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, — the  object  for 
which  he  hod  been  invited  into  the  island  ; — he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  equipment  of  a fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  lie  hud  a sufficient  number  of  shi]»s, 
but  wanted  seamen  ; and  proceeded  to  levy  mariners 
from  all  the  maritime  towns  with  extreme  rigor,  in- 
flicting a severe  punishment  on  those  who  did  not 
comply  with  his  demands.  At  his  first  arrival  in  the 
island,  he  had  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy  in  Si- 
cily, us  he  had  previously  done  at  Turcntum  : e hurra- 
ing every  one  by  his  pliancy  and  affability,  and  earnest 
desire  to  second  all  their  views  and  projects.  This 
produced  the  effect  he  intended,  and  obtained  for  him 
an  unbounded  confidence  : but  as  soon  as  he  thought 
his  power  sufficiently  established,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  began  to  govern  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  military  despotism,  which  may  secure  the 
obedience,  but  ean  never  conciliate  the  affection  of 
the  subject.  The  Sicilians  were  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mit, without  murmuring,  to  such  tyrannical  conduct. 
They  perceived  that  he  was  now  pursuing  his  own 
measures,  not  theirs  ; that  their  troops  were  going 
to  fight  his  battles,  and  that  in  case  of  any  reverse, 
they  should  be  still  liable  to  the  evil  of  being  hemmed 
in  between  two  enemies,  as  neither  the  Carthage- 
nians  nor  Mamertincs  had  been  completely  expelled. 
But  his  conduct  towards  Thcnon  (or  Tenion)  ami 
Sost rates,  the  two  popular  leaders  at  whose  sugges- 
tion he  hud  been  invited  into  the  island,  was  that 
which  justly  raised  the  suspicion  and  indignation  of 
the  -Sicilians  to  the  highest  pitch.  To  the  friendship 
and  influence  of  those  two  men,  Pyrrhus  owed  all  his 
power  in  Sicily ; but  that  very  influence  excited  his 
suspicion,  he  determined  therefore  to  compel  them 
to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  against  Carthage. 
Sostmtes  withdrew  before  these  intentions  could  be 
executed  ; but  Thtenon,  who  had  been  still  more  ser- 
viceable, was  seized  by  Pyrrhus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a conspiracy  with  Sostrntes,  and  condemned  to  death. 
These  iniquitous  proceedings  completely  changed  the 
face  of  his  affairs  ; some  of  the  Sicilian  towns  joined 
the  Curthageninns ; others  united  with  the  Mumer- 
tines  he  was  deserted  by  all  but  hi*  Epirote  troops, 
and  instead  of  being  able  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
Carthage,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an  application 
from  his  allies  in  Italy  for  assistance,  as  a creditable 
excuse  for  retiring  from  Sicily.  He  is  said,  when 
looking  back,  as  he  sailed  away  from  the  island,  to 
have  exclaimed,  **  what  n field  are  wc  leaving  for  the 
Romans  and  Cart hogenians ! " 

v c His  passage  to  Italy  was  disastrous  ; the  Carthage- 
4-,."  nians  took  several  of  his  ships;  and  ten  thousund 

JJ  Mamertines,  posted  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 

R t through  which  he  had  to  march,  in  his  way  toTaren- 

o«a'  turn,  harassed  his  rear,  cutting  off  two  of  his  ele- 

phants. He  hastened  hack  to  their  assistance,  and 
exposed  himself  in  the  most  daring  manner,  though 
aware  of  the  experience  and  rancour  of  the  enemy. 


Having  received  a sabre- wound  on  his  head,  he  was  Pcrrlm*. 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  action  fora  short  time, 
when  one  of  the  Mamertines,  remarkable  for  his  bulk  ir*  c* 
and  the  splendour  of  his  arms,  advanced  considerably  ^T’S- 
beyond  his  own  party,  and  dared  Pyrrhus,  if  alive,  to 
engage  with  him  in  single  combat.  The  king,  in-  *■  c* 
censed  in  the  highest  degree,  instantly  returned  with  ^75. 
his  guards,  and  with  his  face  crimson  with  blood, 
and  a terrific  expression  of  countenance,  rushing 
through  the  midst  of  his  men,  before  the  barbarian 
could  raise  his  arm,  aimed  a blow  at  his  head  with 
such  strength  of  arm  ami  so  excellent  a blade,  that  he 
severed  his  enemy's  body  at  one  blow',  the  two  halves 
falling  on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  instant.  This 
achievement  filled  the  barbarians  with  astonishment 
and  terror  j Pyrrhus  appeared  to  them  like  some  supe- 
rior being,  and  they  did  not  dure  to  advance  a step 
further.  He  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  pursue  his 
march  without  molestation.  He  reached  T&rentum 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry;  and  having  taken  the  best  of  the 
Tarentine  troops,  marched,  without  halting,  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  where  the  Romans  were 
encamped. 

During  his  absence  the  consuls  had  several  times 
defeated  the  Samnites,  so  that  their  spirit  was  almost 
broken  ; they  likewise  resented  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced  from  Pyrrhus,  who  left  them  a prey  to 
their  enemies  while  he  was  pursuing  his  schemes  of 
conquest  in  Sicily  : few  therefore  joined  his  standard 
when  he  returned  into  their  country.  One  of  the 
consuls  was  i|t  this  time  encamped  neur  Beneventuui, 
in  the  country  of  the  llirpini ; the  other  was  further  to 
the  south,  in  Lucan  ia.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  sent  a 
detachment  from  his  army  in  that  direction  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  one,  while  he  marched  with  the 
main  body  to  attack  the  other,  who  w*as  stationed  in 
Samnium. 

As  the  Epirotes  and  Tarentincs  could  have  no  chance 
of  final  success,  unless  they  made  an  attack  before  the 
consul  was  joined  by  his  colleague  ; that  was  the  first 
and  great  object  which  they  had  to  effect.  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  having  selected  the  bravest  of  his  men  and 
his  l>e$t  elephants,  and  marched  forward  under  cover 
of  the  night,  in  hope  of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

But  the  circuitousness  of  the  rout  and  closeness  of  the 
woods  through  which  it  lay,  together  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  after  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
so  impeded  his  progress,  that  the  dawn  had  appeared 
before  he  reached  the  heights  surrounding  the  Homan 
ramp.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy  threw 
the  Romans  at  first  into  u considerable  alarm,  but,  as 
the  auguries  were  favourable,  the  consul,  (Manlius 
Curius),  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  without  de- 
lay, attacked  his  vanguard,  and  put  it  to  flight.  Dis- 
may and  confusion  spread  rapidly  through  the  army 
of  Pyrrhus  . some  of  his  elephants  were  taken,  and  he 
lost  a considerable  number  of  his  men.  Manlius  was 
encouraged  by  his  success  to  hazard  a regular  engage- 
ment, and  drew  up  his  men  in  the  plain.  One  of  his 
wings  defeated  the  enemy,  but  the  other  was  borne 
down  by  the  elephants  j and  driven  back  to  the  en- 
trenchment before  the  camp.  The  consul,  in  this 
emergency,  called  forth  his  reserve,  who,  from  the 
heights  where  they  were  stationed,  pouring  a shower 
of  javelins  upon  the  enemy's  elephants,  in  the  plain 
below,  compelled  them  to  fly  The  retreat  of  those 
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Biography.  vast  animals  was  as  fetal  to  the  force  upon  which  they 
v— ^ retreated,  as  their  advance  had  previously  been  to  the 
v.  c.  Romans.  The  victorious  troops  of  Pyrrhus  were 

479.  driven  back  and  thrown  into  disorder ; while  the  Ro- 

— mans,  taking  advantage  of  their  confusion,  pressed 
».  c.  onwards  till  they  remained  complete  masters  of  the 
375.  field.  The  valour  and  struggle  of  that  day,  as  Plu- 
tarch justly  remarks,  not  only  secured  to  the  Romans 
present  victory,  but  subsequently  the  empire  of  the 
world ; for  they  thenceforward  learned  to  consider 
themselves,  and  were  considered  by  others,  ns  in- 
vincible. 

u.  c.  By  this  defeat,  the  flattering  hopes  of  conquest  and 

480.  dominion  with  which  Pyrrhus  had  entered  Italy, 

— were  for  ever  cut  off.  His  army,  after  all  his  losses, 

b.  c.  was  still  considerable ; and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
374.  turned  to  Epirus  at  the  head  of  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand men.  But  the  resources  of  his  hereditary  states 
were  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
an  army  ; he  was,  therefore,  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  engaging  in  another  war,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing his  treasury.  And  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  at 
this  time  placed,  also  afforded  him  an  opjiortunity  of 
executing  his  wishes.  These  fine  countries  were,  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  describing, 
in  a suite  of  much  confusion,  from  large,  but  scat- 
tered tribes  of  Gauls,  who  had  migrated  in  thut  and 
the  preceding  age,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was  employed 
in  Italy,  hod  committed  extensive  ravages  in  Greece. 
He  now  associated  with  his  troops,  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  barbarian  herds,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
marched  into  Macedonia,  at  that  time  under  the 
government  of  Antigonus. 

His  views,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  were  altered 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  The  conquest  of  several  towns,  and  the  un- 
expected increase  of  his  army  bj  two  thousand  men, 
who  deserted  from  Antigonus,  encouraged  him  to 
attack  the  king  uf  Macedon.  He  found  him  in  a nar- 
row defile  in  the  mountains ; succeeded,  after  a 
severe  conflict,  with,  a body  of  Gauls  in  the  Macedo- 
nian service,  in  getting  possession  of  his  elephants  j 
engaged  the  phalanx,  the  flou’cr  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  to  come  over  to  him,  by  calling  upon  them  as 
friends  and  companions  in  arms,  and  reduced  his 
adversary  to  the  necessity  of  flying  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  Thus  was  Pyrrhus,  who  had  entered 
Macedon,  solely  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
predatory  incursion,  and  retiring  with  his  booty,  once 
more  unexpectedly  muster  of  that  kingdom.  A few 
of  the  maritime  towns,  which  still  preserved  their 
allegiance  to  Antigonus,  writ*  soon  afterwards  taken 
by  Pyrrhus ; and  he  wjls  now  more  entirely  sovereign 
of  Macedonia  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Such 
were  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  so 
frequently  were  those  unhappy  countries  then  ex- 
posed to  the  evil  of  a change  01  masters,  with  all  its 
concomitant  train  of  new  favourites  to  be  gratified, 
new  contributions  to  1m?  raised,  new  levies  to  be  fur- 
nished, and  new  armies  to  be  nmintAiiicd. 

c.  c.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which  Macedonia  was 

481.  held,  and  the  advantages  which  its  proximity  to 

— Epirus  afforded,  were  circumstances  which  would  have 

n.  c.  led  * rn,,re  cautious  prince  to  turn  nil  his  attention  to 
273.  the  consideration  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions, 
b)  conciliating  his  subjects,  and  repairing  the  injuries 


which  they  had  sustained  in  so  long  a period  of  war- 
fare. But  prudent  and  prospective  measures  seldom 
formed  a part  of  the  system  of  Pyrrhus.  His  expe- 
dients were  usually  such  aa  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment suggested.  Thus  he  draughted  some  of  his 
Gaulic  auxiliaries  upon  the  town  of  jE gje,  the  burial 
place  of  the  kings  of  Macedon — and  those  barbarians 
stimulated  by  their  love  of  gold,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres,  and  disturbed  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Pyrrhus  how'ever,  either  did  not  dare  or  was  not  able 
to  punish  the  sacrilege.  This  apparent  disregard  of 
an  outrage,  peculiarly  painful  to  the  Macedonians, 
was  deeply  resented  : and  yet  was  their  new  sove- 
reign so  elated  by  his  success,  so  little  apprehensive 
of  a reverse  of  fortune,  that  he  called  Antigonus, 
whom  he  had  dispossessed  of  the  throne,  “ a shame- 
less fellow  for  during  still  to  wear  the  purple." 

War  was  to  Pyrrhus  a game  in  which  he  was 
always  eager  to  take  a part  ; he  therefore  willingly 
assented  to  a proposal  from  Cleonyinua,  the  Spartan, 
who,  came  to  ask  for  his  assistance  against  the 
people  of  Lacediemon.  His  principal  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  his  fellow-citizens  was  the  preference 
to  which  they  had  given  to  Areas,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  not  having  so  good  a claim  to  the  throne 
as  himself ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  hud  been  violated  by  the  rejection  of  t’leonv- 
mui ; — and  still  less  is  it  cosy  to  justify  Pyrrhus  lor 
taking  a part  in  this  quarrel.  His  real  intentions  were 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  array 
with  which  he  commenced  his  campaign  j 25,000 
infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 
To  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  who  met  him  at 
Megalopolis,  he  gave  assurances,  that  his  object  was 
merely  to  liberate  the  cities  which  had  been  subdued 
by  Antigonus,  while  he  expressed  the  greatest  es- 
teem for  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Lacede- 
monians ; but  he  spoke  and  acted  in  a very  different 
manner  as  soon  as  he  lmd  entered  the  Spartan  terri- 
tory. He  began  by  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
country  in  every  direction  ; and,  when  reminded  by 
the  ambassadors  that  he  was  commencing  hostilities 
before  he  had  made  any  declaration  of  war,  he  taunt- 
ingly replied,  4‘  did  we  ever  know  you  Spartnns  to 
tell  any  one  before  hand  what  yon  intend  to  do  V* 

Sparta,  to  which  Pyrrhus  now  advanced,  was  at  this 
time  in  a most  defenceless  state.  Areus,  the  king, 
was  with  all  his  best  men  in  Crete,  assisting  the  Gor- 
tynians  : and  the  approach  of  the  Epirotes  had  been 
so  rapid,  that  the  Spartans,  who  remained  in  the  city, 
were  taken  quite  unprepared.  Had  Pyrrhus  listened 
to  the  advice  of  Clconymus,  and  attacked  the  city 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  it  probably  would  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  ; but  his  contempt  for  so  feeble 
11  resistance  os  the  rpartnns  could  present — made  him 
defer  his  attack  till  the  following  day.  He  encanqied 
quietly  before  the  citv,  and  the  friends  of  Cleonymus 
were  so  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  his  success, 
thut  they  prepared  an  entertainment  at  his  house  in 
honour  of  his  great  protector.  The  other  Spartans 
were  not,  in  the  mean  time,  inactive } and  their 
women,  whom  they  hud  proposed  to  remove  to 
Crete,  took  a most  active  and  effectual  part  in  the 
arduous  work  which  was  immediately  commenced. 
That  was  to  cut  a wide  and  deep  trench  parallel  with 
the  enemy’s  line,  ami  at  each  extremity  of  it,  to  sink 
wagons  up  to  the  axle-tree,  so  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
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Biography.  jrress  of  the  elephants.  The  trench,  which  was  six 
feet  depth,  nine  in  width,  and  eight  hundred  in  length, 
v-  was  finished  before  the  morning.  The  advantage  it 
gave  was  greater  than  ever  the  Spartans  anticipated. 

— The  Epirotes  under  Pyrrhus  himself  could  neither  pass 
a.  c.  the  trench,  nor  find  a firm  footing  on  the  loose  earth 
*272.  so  lately  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  it.  The  wagons 
presented  an  impenetrable  harrier  to  the  Gauls  under 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus : and  when  they  began 
to  drag  them  out  by  the  wheels,  Acrotatus,  son  of 
Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  marching  round  with  three 
hundred  men  by  some  covered  wavs  through  the  hills, 
attacking  them  in  the  van,  compiled  them  to  wheel 
round  and  act  upon  the  defensive.  The  contracted 
space  mid  disadvantageous  ground  on  which  the  troops 
under  Ptolemy  stood,  were  circumstances  much  in 
favour  of  Acrotatus,  and  enabled  him  after  a sharp  con- 
flict, entirely  to  defeat  his  enemy.  The  contest  was 
now  severe  where  Pyrrhus  himself  commanded,  and 
several  of  the  Spartans  showed  a spirit  worthy  of  their 
nation  : particularly  one  named  Phayllus,  who,  uftcr 
having  slain  numbers  w ho  attempted  to  force  the  post 
which  he  defended,; — when  he  found  himself  ready  to 
faint  from  loss  of  blood,  resigning  his  station  to  a 
officer  near  him,  withdrew',  that  he  might  die  among 
his  countrymen,  and  save  his  body  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  combat  was  continued 
without  intermission  till  night,  and  renewed  again  at 
break  of  day.  The  Spartans  fought  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  men  determined  to  save  their  country  or  perish  ; 
their  enemies,  with  the  confidence  of  superior  skill 
and  numbers.  While  one  party  was  labouring  to  fill 
up  the  trench  and  the  other  to  defeat  their  efforts. 

But,  when  the  fortune  of  Sparta  seemed  at  its  last 
ebb,  the  hope  und  spirit  of  her  brave  citizens  were 
revived  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Aminias  the 
Phocian,  one  of  Antigonus’s  generals,  with  a body  of 
foreign  auxiliaries  from  Corinth ; and  almost  at  the 
same  time  by  the  return  of  Areus,  their  king,  from 
Crete,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  soldiers.  Pyrrhus, 
who  delighted  in  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  was 
rather  spurred  on,  than  repelled  by  increasing  perils, 
was  now  more  than  ever  ambitious  to  make  himself 
master  of  Sparta.  But  a continued  senes  of  losses 
at  length  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  siege,  and 
content  himself  with  ravaging  the  country.  It  was 
his  intention  to  pass  the  winter  in  Laconia,  and  re- 
sume his  siege  of  the  city  in  the  following  spring -r  but 
events,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  produced  an  alte- 
ration in  his  plans,  and  delivered  the  Spartans  from  the 
scourge  of  his  predatory  bauds.  The  people  of  Argos, 
were  then  divided,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the 
Grecian  states,  by  opposite  and  intemperate  factions. 
Antigonus,  who  was  in  possession  of  Corinth  and 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  was  suspected 
by  Aristeus,  head  of  one  of  the  parties  secretly  in 
correspondence  with  Aristippus,  the  leader  of  the 
opiHJsitc  faction.  In  order  therefore  to  strike  a blow 
before  the  plans  of  his  rival  had  been  matured, 
Aristeus  solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  to  whom 
such  a proposal  must  then  have  been  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable ; as  it  liberated  him  at  once  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful warfare  in  Laconia,  and  opened  a new  career  for 
his  ambition,  in  a quarter  where  he  was  almost  certain 
of  success.  He  therefore  immediately  commenced  his 
march  towards  Argos.  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
suffer  him  to  withdraw  unpunished.  His  rear  was 


harassed  by  parties  posted  in  the  narrow  defiles  ; and 
he  incautiously  ordered  his  son  Ptolemy  to  go  with  a 
detachment  of  his  guards  to  their  relief,  while  he 
pressed  forward  to  disengage  the  main  body  of  his 
army  from  those  dangerous  passes.  The  young  prince 
was  encountered  by  a chosen  body  of  Spartans  under 
the  command  of  Eualcus,  and  while  closely  engaged 
was  laid  dead  by  one  blow  from  a Cretan,  named 
Orccsus,  famed  for  his  strength  and  swiftness.  The 
death  of  their  leader  damped  the  courage  of  his 
party  ; they  fled,  and  the  Spartans  in  the  ardour  of 
exultation,  heedlessly  pursued  them  into  the  plain, 
where  they  were  met  by  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the 
whole  body  of  his  army.  He  hail  already  learned  the 
fate  of  his  son,  and  stimulated  by  grief,  dreadful  and 
invincible  as  he  always  appeared  in  battle,  he  now 
out  did  his  former  exploits.  He  rode  at  full  speed 
towards  Eualcus,  who  moving  aside  as  he  came  up, 
aimed  a blow  which  just  missing  bis  bridle  hand,  cut 
the  reins  asunder  : but  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  that 
he  run  him  through  with  his  spear,  leaping  from  hi* 
horse,  and  fighting  on  foot,  spread  destruction  and 
slaughter  among  the  hands  who  surrounded  Eualcus. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  son, 
marched  on  to  Argos.  He  there  found  the  heights, 
commanding  the  plain,  occupied  by  Antigonus  j and 
for  that  reason  posted  his  own  army  near  the  town 
of  Xauplia.  He  challenged  that  prince  to  a single 
combat,  in  abusive  terms,  to  which  Antiguans  calmly 
replied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  upon  his  own  arms 
as  the  seasonable  use  of  them  he  relied  j but  that  if 
Pyrrhus  was  tired  of  life,  there  were  plenty  of  rood* 
to  death  open  to  him.  The  Argives  sent  an  embassy 
to  each  of  these  chiefs,  entreating  them  to  retire  and 
not  to  suffer  the  city  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
either,  as  a measure  for  which  there  was  no  ground, 
since  it  was  equally  well  inclined  to  both.  Antigonus 
yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  sent  one  of  his  sons, 
as  an  hostage.  Pyrrhus  promised  to  retire,  but  as  he 
gave  no  security  for  the  performance  of  his  promise, 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  no  honourable  in- 
tentions. 

When  it  was  extremely  dark,  he  drew  close  to  the 
walls,  and  finding  the  gate  called  Diampercs  opened 
for  him  by  Aristeus,  advanced  with  his  Gauls,  as  far 
as  the  forum  before  he  was  jierceived.  But  as  the  gate 
was  not  high  enough  u>  admit  his  elephants,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  removed,  and  replaced  when 
the  gate  hod  been  passed.  This  occasioned  a delay  and 
could  not  he  done  in  the  dark  without  making  a noise 
and  confusion  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  citizens 
discovered  their  danger ; an  alarm  was  given,  and  some 
ran  to  the  citadel,  called  Aspis,  und  other  places  of 
safety,  white  others  sent  to  call  Antigonus  to  their 
aid.  He  hastened  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  and  remained  there,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, but  sent  in  his  son  and  some  of  his  generals 
with  u considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Pyrrhus. 
Arcus  with  a thousand  Cretans  and  the  most  active 
of  the  Spartans,  .arrived  just  at  the  same  time,  and 
joining  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  attacked  the  Gauls 
and  threw  them  into  great  disorder.  Pyrrhus  himself 
entered  by  Cyllarabis,  a plain  outside  the  city,  used 
for  gymnastic  exercises : but  the  shouts  by  which 
the  Gauls  answered  those  which  his  men  made  on 
entering,  appeared  to  him  indicative  of  alarm  and 
discouragement.  He  therefore  advanced  as  rapidly 
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BiomoliT.  as  possible,  but  the  intricacy  of  the  streets,  frequent 
occurrence  of  drains,  and  darkness  of  the  night,  made 
v.  C.  it  impossible  to  preserve  any  order  ; and  his  cavalry, 
4H2.  more  particularly,  was  so  hampered  by  these  obsta- 
— clcs,  that  both  parties  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
a,  c.  return  of  day-light. 

'27*2.  At  the  break  of  dawn,  Pyrrhus  perceived  that  the 
Aflpis  was  full  of  armed  men.  This  sight  gave  him 
considerable  alarm,  but  he  was  struck  with  conster- 
nation, when,  on  looking  over  the  forum,  he  ob- 
served, among  many  other  sculptures,  the  figures  of 
a wolf  and  a bull  fighting  together  ; for  it  imme- 
diately recalled  to  his  memory,  an  ancient  oracle, 
which  declared,  that  he  was  destined  to  die,  whenever 
he  should  sec  a wolf  and  a bull  fighting  together. 
Under  this  impression,  and  not  seeing  any  thing  in 
the  present  position  of  his  men  to  encourage  a hope 
of  success,  he  determined  to  retire  and  sent  orders  to 
his  son  Helcnus,  who  had  been  left  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  outside  the  walls  to  make  a breach 
in  them,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  gates  might  present 
an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  These  orders  were 
imperfectly  heard  and  erroneously  delivered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment ; 
so  that  Helenus  entered  the  town,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  facilitate  his  father’s  retreat.  Pyrrhus  in 
the  mean  time  was  coming  in  on  opposite  direction 
through  the  same  narrow  street,  which  led  from  the 
forum  to  the  gate.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  out 
to  his  men  to  retire  ; those  who  were  near  enough  to 
hear  and  obey  his  orders,  were  carried  forwards  by 
the  throng  behind  them.  The  largest  of  the  elephants 
had  fallen  in  passing  the  gate,  and  blocked  up  the 
passage ; and  one  of  those  already  within  the  walls, 
while  endeavouring  to  recover  bis  driver,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  fallen  off,  turned  round  upon  the 
retreating  party,  and  drove  them  back  among  their 
adversaries  ; till,  having  found  the  body,  be  took  it 
up  with  his  proboscis  and  supporting  it  on  his  tusks, 
carried  it  away,  treading  down  every  thing  he  met,  as 
if  raving  with  madness.  In  so  great  a pressure, 
heaped  as  they  were  upon  each  other,  they  moved 
like  a closely  compacted  body,  unable  to  use  their 
weupons  without  wounding  each  other,  and  falling 
almost  without  the  power  of  resistance  before  the 
enemy  in  their  rear. 

Pyrrhus,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  assailants, 
rode  in  amongst  them,  after  having  removed  the 
ornament  by  which  his  helmet  was  distinguished  : 
and  having  received  a slight  wound  in  his  breast  from 
the  spear  of  an  Argive,  turned  to  cut  down  the  man 
who  bad  wounded  him.  The  mother  of  his  adver- 
sary, a poor  and  aged  woman,  was  standing  with 
other  women  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  a spectator 
of  the  combat.  She  was  watching  her  son  and  terri- 
fied at  his  peril,  lifted  up  a tile  with  both  her  hands, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary,  Pyr- 
rhus. It  struck  him  just  below  his  helmet,  and 
bruised  the  vertebra  at  the  bottom  of  his  neck. 
His  sight  instantly  failed,  his  hands  lost  the  reins, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse,  he  was  not  known  by 
any  of  the  surrounding  multitude  : but  one  Zopyrus 
who  served  under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three 
cither  persons  running  up,  recognized  him  and  dragged 
him  into  a gateway  hard  by,  just  as  he  was  recover- 
ing from  the  blow  by  which  he  had  been  stunned,  and 
there  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 


The  fact  in  the  interim  had  become  generally  known  ; PyrrHs. 
and  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  hastening  to  the  v— ■ 
spot,  asked  for  the  head,  as  if  he  wished  to  look  at  it,  v-  c. 
but  seizing  it,  rode  off  to  his  father,  who  was  sitting  488. 
among  his  friends,  and  threw  it  at  his  feet.  Antigonus,  — 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  head  and  recognized  it,  and  a-  t\ 
reproving  his  son  for  his  barbarity,  drove  him  front  872 
his  presence,  then  covering  his  eyes  with  his  robe,  shed 
tears,  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  father  Demetrius, 
and  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  domestic  examples  of 
the  mutability  of  fortune  ! The  remains  of  Pyrrhus 
he  caused  to  be  consumed,  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank ; and  when  Alcyoneus  with  u kind  attention 
presented  to  him  lldcmis,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  whom 
he  had  found  deeply  humiliated,  and  clothed  in  mean 
attire ; u This  is  better,  my  son,”  said  Antigonus, 

'*  than  the  beginning  was,  but  you  have  not  yet  done 
enough  j for  you  have  not  removed  that  garment, 
which  is  more  disgraceful  to  us  who  consider  our- 
selves os  victors,  thun  to  him  who  assumes  the  habit 
of  the  vanquished.”  He  afterwards  kindly  entertained 
Hclcnus,  and  sent  him  to  Epirus  in  a style  suitable 
to  bis  birth. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pyrrhus  ; his  person  was 
athletic  and  commanding ; and  when  the  Macedo- 
nians compared  him  to  Alexander,  it  was  more  in 
allusion  to  his  mental  qualities  than  any  resemblance 
which  he  bore  to  the  features  or  person  of  that  prince. 

Hus  strength  and  power  of  bearing  the  severest  fatigue 
were  such  as  called  forth  the  admiration  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Those  qualities  contributed  to  raise  him 
in  the  estimation  of  Ptolemy,  while  he  was  a hostage 
with  him  in  Egypt,  and  often  had  a large  share  in 
securing  the  success  which  usually  attended  his  arms. 

The  turn  and  character  of  his  mind  corresponded  with 
such  powers  of  body;  and  he  seemed  to  be  formed 
for  war  as  much  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  reso- 
lution, as  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  arms*,  and  power 
of  bearing  privations.  HU  patience  was  not  merely 
the  endurance  of  physical  evils ; it  was  a moral  quality 
of  a much  higher  value  j which  showed  that  he  had 
not  naturally  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  disposition  ; 
and  it  was  admirably  exemplified  in  the  calmness  with 
which  he  bore  the  reproofs  of  Cincaa,  and  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  listening  to  the  rough  and  homely  truths 
uttered  by  Fnbricius.  His  admiration  of  the  Romans 
arose  as  much  from  his  veneration  for  their  probity, 
as  from  astonishment  at  their  resoluteness ; and 
though  his  policy  sometimes  partook  of  the  tortuous 
character  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  courts,  in  action  he 
was  always  magnanimous.  This  great  quality  showed 
itself  even  in  his  domestic  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
and  checked  that  ardour  and  quickness  which,  with- 
out it,  would  have  made  him  a tyrant  as  well  ns  a 
conqueror.  Fierce  as  he  was  in  battle,  be  was  mild 
and  gentle  to  his  subjects  and  adherents  ; not  allowing 
himself  to  be  easily  provoked,  and  more  eager  to  re- 
quite a kindness  than  resent  a wrong.  **  A pecuniary 
debt,”  he  observed,  “ may  be  repaid  to  the  heirs  of 
the  creditor;  hut  as  n return  of  kindnesses  can  only 
be  made  while  our  friend*  are  yet  living,  n good  and 
upright  man  will  severely  regret  hi*  having  lost  the 
opportunitv  of  requiting  them  ” The  whole  of  his 
history  shows,  that  he  was  misled  by  {Missions  not 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  understanding 
was  powerful,  quick,  and  acute.  His  rapidity  indeed 
in  projecting  and  executing,  hurried  him  into  an 
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Biography,  excess  ; and  he  seldom  allowed  himself  time  enough 
' for  deliberation  and  judgment : hence  it  was,  that  he 
v.  c.  might  be  said  to  deserve  the  sarcastic  remark  of  An- 

483.  tigonus,  who  compared  him  to  a gambler,  " who 

— makes  many  good  throws,  but  never  seems  to  know 
b.  c.  when  he  has  the  best  of  the  gome."  If  his  religion 
was  sometimes  tinctured  with  superstition,  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  ugc  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  art  or  credulity  of 
the  priests  by  whom  he  was  attended  ; for  his  reply 
to  his  friends,  who  had  pronounced  a dream  which  he 
related  to  them,  to  be  ominous,  plainly  shewed  how 
little  he  was  himself  the  slave  of  such  fears  : “ Such 
things  as  these/’  he  said,  “ ore  only  fit  to  guide  the 
idle  multitude,  and  ore  full  of  uncertainty  : let  it  be 


your  business  to  say  within  yourselves,  (parodixing  Pyrrhus, 
a verse  of  Homer,)  when  your  arms  are  in  your  — 

hands,  that,  u.  c. 

4‘  To  6ght  for  Pyrrho*  is  the  best  of  omen*,”  4H2 

That  this  confidence  in  his  own  power  was  not  ill-  — 

founded,  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  his  rival  An-  b.  c. 

tigonus,  and  Hannibal  himself;  the  former  of  whom  372 
said,  that  “ if  he  lived  to  be  old,  he  would  be  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world  j"  and  the  latter,  that 
" he  was  in  skill  and  genius  the  first  whom  the  world 
had  ever  beheld.” 

See  Plutarch  in  vita  PyrrhL  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de 
Legal.  Livy,  vU.  39.  Epis.  xii. — jrfv.  Flor.  L 18. 

Justin,  xvi. — xvili.  xxir.  xxv.  Mod.  Unw.  Hut.  vi. 
472—475.  ix.  70—97-  x.  338. 
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Tins  biography  of  this  remarkable  person,  who  oc- 
cupies so  conspicuous  a station  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  affords  us  a convenient  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  a subject,  upon  which  we  have  already 
touched,  viz.  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ; that  great  political  convulsion  which  unsettled 
the  language  and  the  principles  of  Greece,  which 
brought  alike  to  a crisis  all  that  was  had  and  all  that 
was  good,  in  the  civil  and  moral  constitutions  of  the 
various  states  which  were  engaged  in  the  conflict, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Athens. 

The  earliest  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
derived  to  them  through  loniu,  from  Asia,  consisted  in 
devising  both  names  and  attributes  for  the  various 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  universe  ; und  in  conveying  to 
a simple  people  a system  of  theology  and  ethics,  in 
allegorical  poems.  Many  fragments  of  these  were  in- 
corporated into  the  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ; and 
some  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  oracular 
verses  which  ure  quoted  by  the  Greek  historians. 
The  Thettgonia  of  Hesiod  was  no  doubt  taken,  as  to 
its  principal  features,  from  the  cosmogony  of  some 
more  ancient  philosophical  poet ; and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  and  from 
whatever  source  derived,  was  coeval  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  taught ; for  the  names  of  the 
deities  are  not  borrowed  from  the  oriental  mytho- 
logy, which  probably  supplied  many  of  the  deities 
themselves ; but  are  Greek  names,  significant  of  the 
attributes  which  they  tvere  intended  to  jH*rsonify. 
Thus,  void  space  is  termed  Xao^  from  the  verb  XaV, 
' to  yawn/  KlOrjp,  • the  sky/  is  from  nfthe,  * to  he 
bright.* 

Certain  of  these  poets  or  philosophers,  for  the  pro- 
fessions were  not  then  distinct,  were  employed  pro- 
fessionally by  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  compose 
useful  mythological  poems  and  hymns,  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  various  deities;  in  particular  we  may 
mention  Pumphus,  and  Orpheus,  an  imitation  of 
whose  hymns  was  in  after  ages  forged  by  some 
falsary.* 

These  were  the  masters  of  wisdom  to  the  earliest 
Greeks,  who  for  many  ages  had  no  philosophical 
writings  in  prose.  Theognis  consigned  his  moral  and 
political  precepts  to  elegiac  verse  ; and  the  same  kind 
of  composition  afforded  even  to  Solon  a vehicle  for 
instruction  of  the  most  important  kind  to  his  fellow 

• It  Is  amusing  to  we  so  (Crave  a writer  ns  Hrucker  seriously 
deducing  * summary  0(  the  Orphic  philosophy  from  these  spurious 
fragments,  many  of  which  are  of  adnte  but  liltle,  if  at  alt,  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  An  attempt  was  made  lu  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  to  revire  what  was  pretended  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
Orpheus  ; and  certain  mysUgogues  wera  to  have  made  the  initia- 
tion of  votaries  a gainful  trade.  Rut  it  appears,  from  some  ex- 
pressions in  Euripides,  that  (he  credit  of  this  sect  was,  even  in  his 
time,  at  a very  low  ebb. 
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citizens.  It  was  not  till  history  had  descended  from 
the  car  of  poetry,  that  didnctic  philosophy  submitted 
to  deliver  her  doctrines  in  the  sober  language  of  com- 
mon life  ; and  it  is  very  uncertain  to  what  extent 
those  philosophers,  who  first  bore  the  name,  com- 
mitted the  results  of  their  speculations  to  writing. 
The  verses  of  Orpheus,  and  Linus,  and  Musieus,  were 
undoubtedly  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  The  persona 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  seem  with  the  exception  of 
Tholes  to  have  been  indebted  for  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction, cither  to  their  jKjliticnl  sagacity,  or  to  their 
talent  of  expressing,  with  an  orucular  brevity,  the  most 
important  maxims  of  morality.  They  arc  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  a few  of  their  sayings  ; and  even  of  these 
the  individual  projierty  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 
It  may  perhaps  he  contended,  that  a wise  legislator 
is  the  greatest  of  all  practical  philosophers  : and  on 
this  account  Solon  occupies  the  very  highest  station 
amongst  those  illustrious  men,  who  have  applied  their 
wisdom  and  experience  to  the  great  ends  of  promoting 
public  virtue  and  happiness.  Hut,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  Thales  is  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  sages,  who  can  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  real  fathers  of  Grecian  philosophy.  And  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  left  any  writings  behind  him. 
Even  /fesop,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  moral  apo- 
logues, probably  committed  none  of  his  fables  to 
writing.  Many  of  them  were  traditionally  preserved, 
and  mentioned  by  later  writers  ; and  furnished  a basis 
for  various  superstructures,  which  were  afterwurds 
raised,  and  dignified  with  his  name. 

Since  neither  Thales,  nor  any  of  the  earlier  teachers 
of  wisdom  in  Greece,  left  any  works  to  posterity,  it  is 
obviously  very  difficult  to  form  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Greece  in 
the  period  during  which  they  flourished.  As  from  the 
time  of  Thales  there  was  a continued  succession  of 
philosophers,  it  would  of  course  happen  in  after  times, 
that  what  the  scholar  had  said,  was  attributed  to  the 
master  ; sometimes  jjerhaps  even  by  the  scholar  him- 
self, wrhcn  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating  respect  to 
his  dogmas,  by  stamping  them  with  the  authority  of  a 
greater  name  than  his  own.  The  oi’-tov  of  the 
Greek  philosophical  schools,  especially  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean, was  a compendious  form  of  citation,  which 
gave  to  the  founder  of  a sect  the  credit  of  many 
opinions  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed. 

But  for  the  whole  account  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers, and  for  any  knowledge  whater'er  of  their  doc- 
trines, wc  are  of  course  obliged  to  trust  to  writers  of 
a more  recent  date,  who  were  probably  not  very  care- 
ful to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of  different  in- 
dividuals, nor  to  separate  the  primitive  philosophy  of 
their  earliest  teachers  from  the  refinements  of  a later 
age.  Indeed  the  principal  sources  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  derived,  must  be  con- 
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Blofmjthy.  fesscd  to  be  very  corrupt.  As  far  as  we  can  collect 
our  notions  of  the  earlier  systems  from  the  writings  of 
From  Plato,  we  may  feel  ourselves  tolerably  secure,  although 
Ai  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  outlines  are  occasion- 
3535.  ally  distorted,  or  the  features  too  strongly  marked,  by 
— the  brilliant  and  inventive  genius  of  that  wonderful 

B-  c-  man.  Even  upon  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  we  can- 

469.  not  depend  with  certainty  ; for  he  was  notorious  for 
10  his  misrepresentations  of  the  tenets  of  his  prcdeces- 
A‘  M'  sors.  It  is  only  in  the  deficiency  of  more  authentic 
sources  of  information,  that  we  can  trust  ourselves  to 
the  accuracy  of  such  a writer  as  Plutarch  ; and  we  can 
».  c.  never  rely  with  satisfaction  upon  the  relation  of  I)io- 
396.  gCnes  Laertius,  unless  his  accounts  be  either  corrobo- 
rated by  less  doubtful  writers,  or  bear  in  themselves 
the  marks  of  consistency  and  credibility.  Amongst 
the  later  authors,  Cicero  is  the  most  trustworthy 
source  of  information  concerning  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers ; yet  even  he  lived  at  so  great  a distance  of  time 
from  the  earlier  masters  of  wisdom,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  their  doctrines  descended  to  him 
much  altered  and  corrupted,  through  the  channels  of 
the  more  modern  philosophy. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  brought  down  philosophy  from  the 
skies,  and  introduced  her  into  the  commerce  of  civil 
life.  Hut  although  in  his  time  the  title  of  philosopher 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those,  who  busied 
themselves  in  physical  researches,  or  speculated  upon 
abstract  notions;  yet  at  an  earlier  period  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  (for  the  name  of  philosopher  was  not  then 
invented)  seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
laudable  objects  of  improving  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion and  government ; in  pursuit  of  which,  they  tra- 
velled into  the  more  ancient  and  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  the  East.  It  is  related  by  Herodotus 
(1.  29)  that  the  court  of  Croesus  was  visited  by  all 
the  Sophist®,*  at  that  time  living  in  Greece. 

Thales,  however,  appears  to  nave  merited  the  ap- 
pellation chiefly  by  his  skill  in  astronomy  and  geome- 
try, and  by  his  theories  upon  the  formation  of  the 
universe.  They  are  the  real  foundations  of  his  fame; 
for  as  to  his  speculations  upon  the  divine  nature  and 
government,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the  causes 
abovementioned,  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
doctrines  of  Thales. 

One  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  difficulty. 
We  read  in  Aristotle  {He  An.  1. 5.)  that  Thales  thought 
the  universe  to  be  full  of  gods.  Diogenes  Laertius 
says,  Thales  taught  that  the  universe  was  animated, 
and  full  of  demons.  But  now  conies  Cicero,  and 
tells  us,  that  Thales  admonished  mankind  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  gods  perceived  all  things,  for  that  all 
things  were  full  of  them.  Valerius  Maximus  goes 
ouc  step  farther,  and  asserts  that  Thales,  being  asked 
whether  the  actions  of  men  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
gods,  replied.  Not  even  their  thoughts  j **  nec  cogi- 
tata,  inquit.  Ut  non  solum  manus,  ted  et'uim  mentes  pu- 
ras  habere  vellemus ; cum  secret**  cogitationibus  nostris 
e celeste  tinmen  a Hesse  creduiissemus.  It  is  obviously  very 
probable,  that  Thales  broached  simply  the  absurd  no- 
tion, that  the  universe  was  filled  with  gods  in  every 
• --ir. . * a contriver.'  The  Scholiast  on  Homer  II.  O.  ■110. 

(where  it  is  stud  of  a ship  carpenter,  8r  M t*  admit  El  tro^fifr) 
that  the  ancients  called  nil  artitan*  trofurred.  Hrmdotua  (tires 
this  appellation  to  the  tnytholoffieal  philosopher*  before  spoken  of, 
and  to  Pythagoras.  Thucydides  applies  it  to  the  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric and  logic. 


part,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  various  operations  Socrates, 
of  nature  ; and  that  the  moral  deductions  were  after- 
wards  appended  to  it  by  later  philosophers.  And  Fro,n 
what  renders  this  still  more  probable  is,  that  the  an-  4*  “' 
rarer  of  Thales,  recorded  by  Valerius  Maximus,  is  by  ***  '* 
Plutarch  attributed  to  Pittacus.  We  may  remark  by 
the  way,  that  a strong  instance  of  the  uncertainty,  un-  *’  ‘ ’ 
dcr  which  we  labour  generally,  as  to  the  tenets  of  the  ^ ' 
earlier  philosophers,  is  the  confusion  which  prevails,  A 
as  to  the  real  authors  of  many  sayings  recorded  by  <w-qJ 

ancient  authors.  For  example,  the  celebrated  a|K>-  

phthegm,  7 vwOs  atairror,  is  by  some  attributed  to  |t  c 
Chilon  of  Lace  demon,  by  others  to  Thales,  and  by  ‘ 
some  to  Apollo  himself.  Mijecv  mya*  is  assigned  by 
Aristotle  to  Chilon,  but  by  many  to  Pittacus.  This  last 
mentioned  philosopher  is  also  recorded  to  have  said  to 
a person,  who  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  better 
marry  a rich  wife,  or  one  suited  to  his  own  con- 
dition, T fpf  mi ■ aavrnv  *\n  ; which  reply  is  by  others 
attributed  to  Solon,  and  by  some  to  Chilon.  Tertul- 
lian  relates,  that  Thales,  when  asked  by  Crcesus, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Gods,  after  much  deliberation 
could  return  no  answer.  Now  older  and  more  trust- 
worthy authors  relate  the  same  story  of  Simonides. 

From  these,  and  from  many  similar  instances  which 
might  be  adduced,  appears  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing and  marking  out  the  precise  property,  which 
belongs  to  each  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  the 
wide  range  of  physical  and  moral  speculation,  which 
is  spread  through  the  writings  of  many  ages. 

It  is,  however,  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  Thales  was  this,  that  water  was  the 
origin  of  all  things  ; which  some  persons  have  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  re -appearance  of  all  things 
from  the  deluge.  Whether  he  taught  that  water  was 
the  materiul,  and  that  the  Deity  formed  the  universe 
out  of  it,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  an  atheist,  and  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  incorporeal  Deity  ; but  as  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Bayle,  (Art.  Thales)  the  opinions  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  were  so  little  connected,  that  it 
did  not  follow  as  a necessary  consequence,  from  the 
hyjiothesis  of  the  existence  of  a God,  that  he  was  the 
creator  of  the  universe  ; but  many  of  them  believed 
the  gods  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world,  having 
been  themselves  produced  from  chaos. 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  both  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  may  have  obtained  a great  part  of  their 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  some  of  their  notions 
respecting  the  Deity  and  his  operations,  from  the  Chal- 
dsean  philosophers.  It  is  going  too  far  to  suppose,  as 
some  have  done,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
Mosaic  writings  ; but  they  were  probably  not  ignorant 
of  that  traditional  knowledge,  which  had  descended 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  was  preserved 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  As- 
syria. It  is  observed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (who  per- 
haps had  not  much  better  means  of  knowing  the  fact, 
than  we  have,)  that  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  as  well  as  the 
poets  Orpheus,  Musams,  Mclumpus,  and  Homer,  and 
the  philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  others,  had  drawn 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  Egypt.  And  Diogenes 
asserts,  upon  the  authority,  as  he  says,  of  Hecataeus 
and  Aristagnras,  that  the  Egyptians  had  taught,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  that  the  world  had  a beginning; 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  I he  stars  of  the 
nature  of  fire  ; and  that  the  soul  was  immortal. 
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Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  considering  the 
passages  which  Up.  Stillingflcct  has  collected  in  his 
Origines  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  will  readily  recognise,  in 
the  physics  of  Thales,  sonic  truces  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. The  water,  which  according  to  Thales  was 
the  primitive  form  of  matter,  corresponds  to  the 
chaotic  mass  which  "was  without  form  and  void." 

To  return  to  the  theology  of  Thales;  amidst  the 
conflicting  accounts  which  later  writers  have  given  of 
Ills  opinions,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  delivered  no 
express  dogma  on  the  subject ; but  tacitly  supposed 
the  existence  of  a God. 

With  regard  to  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history,  we  may  remark,  that  he  held  the  moon  to 
be  a solid  body,  like  the  earth  ; and  to  receive  its  light 
from  the  sun ; that  the  earth  is  spherical,  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe  ; that  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth.  His  knowledge  of  ustronomy  was  suflicient  to 
enable  him  to  predict  eclipses  of  the  sun;  this  we  know, 
upon  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  : but  with  what  de- 
gree of  precision,  whether  to  the  assigning  of  the  exact 
hour, we  cannot  determine.*  Proclus  tells  us,  and  most 
probably  his  assertion  is  true,  that  Thales  derived  his 
mathematical  knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  that 
amongst  other  geometrical  problems  he  discovered 
the  following,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
Elements  of  Euclid .-  I.  That  a circle  is  bisected  by  its 
diameter.  2.  That  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal  to  each  other.  3.  That  two  straight 
lines  intersecting  one  another,  make  the  vertical  an- 
gles, at  the  point  of  intersection,  equal.  Thales  ulso 
introduced  into  Greece  an  improved  distribution  of  the 
year,  which  he  divided  into  365  days. 

Anaximander,  who  taught  publicly  the  opinions 
which  Thales  had  broached  in  private,  was  born  about 
the  42d  Olympiad.  He  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  Anaximenes,  and  sometimes  with  Anax- 
agoras. He  was  the  first  person  that  constructed  a 
geographical  map.  We  And  Aristagoras,  not  many 
years  afterwards  in  possession  of  a map  of  the  world, 
engraven  on  brass.  [Herod,  v.  19.)  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  gnomon,  not  the  sun-dial  used  to  distin- 
guish the  hours  of  the  day,  but  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  times  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  meri- 
dian line.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  division  of 
the  day  into  hours  was  known  in  Greece  till  two  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Anaximander  (See  Ernetti 
Opine.  Phllol.  p.  23.) 

Anaximander  held  that  the  origin  and  element  of 
all  things  was  to  uvapav,  infinity.  What  this  mi/wr 
was,  he  did  not  determine  ; whether  any  thing  mate- 
rial, or  an  infinite  intelligence  : later  philosophers  ex- 
plained it  of  the  former  ; and  in  consequence  Anaxi- 
mander has  been  classed  amongst  the  atheists.  Ac- 
cording to  Cudworth,  Thales  w as  a (heist ; but  Anaxi- 


• It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  thin  fset  with  the  sccoant  which 
is  given  of  the  notions  of  Ansximatutcr,  that  eclipses  were  canned 
by  the  stopping  up  of  the  orifices,  through  which  the  fire  of  the 
sun  sod  moon  exhaled.  If  Thales  did  really  predict  on  eclipse,  he 
must  cither  have  known  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  possessed 
a far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  his  scholar,  or 
be  must  have  obtained  some  information  of  an  expected  eclipse 
from  the  Egyptiiui  or  Bahyloniaa  astronomers,  which  perhaps  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture. 
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rnander,  Anaximenes,  Hippo,  and  others,  were  atheis- 
tical, who  held  that  matter  devoid  of  life  and  under- 
standing, was  the  first  principle.  But  in  point  of  fact 
so  little  is  really  known  of  the  doctrines  of  these  phi- 
losophers, that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  , whether  they  w ere 
believers  in  the  existence  of  a God  or  not.  One  thing 
should  be  remembered,  that  many  of  them  in  all 
likelihood  may  have  broached  opinions  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  world,  which  ultimately  conducted 
their  followers  to  atheism,  without  being  sensible,  at 
the  time,  of  their  tendency. 

The  successor  of  Anaximander  was  Anaximenes, 
who  taught  that  the  umupa*  of  his  master  was  air ; 
which  was  in  some  degree  recurring  to  the  mythology 
of  the  poets,  who  identified  the  supreme  Deity  with 
Aether,  the  atmosphere.  Anaximenes,  however, 
maintained  that  the  gods  had  their  origin  from  this 
eternal  and  infinite  air.  Wc  may  here  remark,  that 
these  philosophers,  when  they  spoke  of  the  existence 
of  gods,  or  rather  deities,  &afy wv«,  did  not  refer  to 
them  as  the  creators,  or  original  causes  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a kind  of  beings  greatly  superior  to  man, 
and  possessing  authority  over  them.  So  that  a belief 
in  their  existence  was  perfectly  compatible  with  a real 
and  philosophical  atheism.  The  grand  doctrine  of 
atheism  is  this  : that  the  substance  of  matter,  or  ex- 
tended body,  is  the  only  real  entity  ; and  therefore 
the  only  unmade  thing,  which  is  neither  generable  nor 
to  be  created,  but  self-existent  from  all  eternity.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  philosopher,  who  asserted 
the  eternity  of  matter,  thereby  intended  to  deny  the 
eternity  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  some  apj>ear  to 
have  thought  that  an  eternal  cause  must  have  had  an 
eternal  effect ; as  for  instance  Aristotle,  who  main- 
tained the  eternal  existence  of  the  world,  says,  "If 
there  were  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  original  cause,  but  an  infinite  succes- 
sion of  causes."  Others  again  entertain  the  contra- 
dictory hypothesis,  that  matter  was  eternal  and  self- 
existent,  and  that  the  Deity  was  co-existent  with  it; 
in  short,  that  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  and  his  ma- 
terials, were  both  self-existent.  So  that  it  remains 
very  doubtful,  whether  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  did  rcollv  intend  to  exclude  a supreme  intelli- 
gence from  their  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse. **  It  plainly  appears,"  says  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
" how  little  reason  modern  atheists  have  to  boast 
cither  of  the  authority  or  reasons  of  those  ancient  phi- 
losophers, who  held  the  eternity  of  the  world.  For 
since  these  men  neither  proved,  nor  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  material  world  was  original  to  itself, 
independent,  or  self-existing  ; hut  only  that  it  was  an 
eternal  effect  of  an  eternal  cause,  which  is  God  ; it  is 
evident,  that  this  their  opinion,  even  supposing  it  could 
by  no  means  be  refuted,  could  afford  no  manner  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  atheists  in  our  days  j who, 
excluding  supreme  mind  and  intelligence  out  of  the 
universe,  would  make  mere  matter  and  necessity  the 
original  and  eternal  cause  of  all  things." 

The  great  difference  between  the  theifts  and  atheists 
before  the  time  of  Aristotle  was,  that  the  former 
affirmed  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  God,  the 
latter,  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  eternally  existent 
matter  ; and  this  theory  wus  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ionic  school. 

The  Atomic  theory  is  attributed  by  Plato  to  Prota- 
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Oiofrapbjr.  goras  : but  its  real  authors  (as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  atheism)  were  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  who  lived 
*?rottl  about  460  a.  C.  They  mode  the  two  great  principles 
**•  of  nature  to  be  the  Plenum  and  the  Facunm,  the  one 
ov,  the  other  pq  or.  They  taught  that  every  thing  was 
made  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  indivj- 
*’  ® sible  corpuscles,  some  of  which  were  round,  some  an- 
^ gular,  some  curved  and  hooked.  These  were  called 
A M by  Xenocrates  pcy*Oq  ahaipeva,  u indivisible  magni- 

3608  tudes/’  by  Pythagoras  povaciv,  “ units.*’  Fire  and  the 

* soul,  according  to  these  philosophers,  consist  of  sphe* 
# c rical  corpuscles,  which  Democritus  compared  to  the 
' motes  in  the  sunbeams.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
all  things  are  materially  and  mechanically  necessary. 
But  the  older  atomists,  (i.  c.  those  who  believed  in 
the  formation  of  the  world  from  atoms,  but  did 
not  exclude  spiritual  essence,  or  rather  incorporeal 
substance)  were  generally  theists  ; as  for  instance, 
Pythagoras  and  Parmenides. 

A determined  opponent  of  Democritus  was  Anaxa- 
goras, the  successor  of  Anaximenes,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Ionic  school,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
subject  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Athens,  and  became  the 
instructor  of  Pericles  and  Euripides,  and  the  source 
from  which  Socrates  derived  his  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy.  Anaxagoras  discovered  that  there  were 
inequalities  in  the  moon’s  surface ; and  asserted  that 
the  sun  was  a mass  of  burning  matter.  He  main- 
tained that  snow  was  black  ; and  that  the  eyes  were 
not  capable  of  discovering  the  true  colours  of  objects. 
Of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  maintain  these 
opinions,  the  ancient  writers  give  hut  an  indifferent 
account.  It  would  appear  that  Anaxagoras  had 
adopted  a leading  notion  of  the  old  materialists,  which 
has  been  revived  by  modern  philosophers ; that  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  which  strike  our  senses,  have  no 
real  existence  without  us,  but  are  images  and  appear- 
ances within  us.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
Anaxagoras,  we  fortunately  possess  some  unexception- 
able documents,  in  the  poetry  of  his  disciple  Euripides, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  called,  the  philosopher  of 
the  stage  ; and  who  introduced  into  many  of  his 
dramas  the  leading  tenets  of  his  master  ; particularly 
into  his  Chrysippus. 

The  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  had  taught,  that  the 
Deity  was  the  mind  of  the  universe ; a notion  very  nearly 
if  not  exactly  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Ilylozoick 
philosophers,  who  said  that  matter  wus  endowed  with 
a kind  of  reason.  But  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  who 
taught  in  express  terms  a Oeot  iq/siavpyot,  a divine 
creator  of  the  world.  According  to  him,  all  things 
were  a shapeless  and  inert  mass,  which  the  divine  in- 
telligence endued  with  motion,  form,  and  beauty. 
Euripides  calls  the  Deity  j)v,  “self-existent,” 

and  says  that  he  “ interwove  nature  with  the  ethereal 
circle,  or  orb.”  In  other  passages  he  represents  the 
Anaxagorcan  doctrine  of  the  divine  mind  informing 
matter,  by  the  poetical  union  of  ./Ether,  with  the 
Earth. 

Opcif  r&r  tyoG  tAtS"  iwfipo*  ajBJfl* 

K*1  yijr  /gp*?  irwioui  /f  i^xcLva it ; 

Tovror  Z*)va,  roeV  i/yav  9t6r. 

See’ st  thou  on  high  lliis  vast  expanse  of  sir, 

Encircling  in  its  liquid  arras  the  earth  ? 

This,  this  is  Jove,  revere  the  present  God. 


Hence  wc  find,  in  the  surviving  plays  of  Euripides, 
frequent  invocations  to  Jove  and  the  earth.  This  part 
of  the  poetical  mythology  of  the  Greek  drama  is  fully 
illustrated  by  Valckenaer  in  his  Diatribe  oh  the  Frug- 
mentt  of  F.uripulet,  who  conjectures  that  Anaxagoras 
derived  his  notion  of  the  two  principles  of  animal  life 
from  Egypt,  the  great  nursery  of  Greek  philosophy  • 
since  Procopius  (u  very  late  writer  it  must  be  confessed) 
mentions  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  as  one  of  those, 
who  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  physics  and  theology. 

Another  dogma  of  Anaxagoras  was,  that  nature  con- 
sisted in  the  repeated  union  and  dissolution  of  the 
same  particles;  agreeably  to  what  Lucretius  says 
(ii.  1001.) 

Nee  tic  intermit  mora  ret,  ut  material 

Corpora  conbciat,  ted  coetum  duwupat  ollis, 

And  Ovid, 

Nec  pent  in  Unto  qnirquam  (mihi  credits)  mundo  ; 

Sed  r n rial,  facirmquc  no  vat. 

It  was  upon  the  strength  of  this  doctrine,  that  So- 
crates afterwards  asserted,  that  the  souls  of  men,  when 
freed  from  their  temporary  union  with  the  body,  re- 
turned to  their  native  heaven. 

The  most  curious  and  abstruse  of  his  notions  was 
that  of  the  ouotauifntat,  or  similar  particles . He  main- 
tained that  every  body  consisted  of  particles  similar  to 
itself ; for  instance,  gold  consists  of  atoms  of  gold  ; a 
bone  of  minute  bones,  and  so  on.  (This  doctrine  is 
detailed  and  refuted  by  Lucretius,  i.  830.)  He  consi- 
dered that  every  thing  was  of  a mixed  nature  except 
mind,  which  animated  and  moved  the  universe. 
Anaxagoras  himself  was  called  Nee*,  “ Mind,”  probably 
from  this  dogma.  It  ap(>ears,  however,  that  he  sup- 
posed certain  revolutions  (£?*»<)  of  the  world,  or  of 
parts  of  the  universe,  which  were  quite  independent 
of  this  mind.  Moreover  he  attributed  mind  to  animals 
of  every  kind,  which  he  designated  by  the  same 
appellation  as  that  which  he  applied  to  the  supreme 
intelligence. 

It  being  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Anaxagoras  sup- 
posed the  chaotic  mass  of  particles  to  have  been  re- 
duced into  order  by  the  divine  intelligence,  it  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  Iremeus  should  have  branded  him 
with  the  imputation  of  Atheism.  The  following  pas- 
sage of  that  father  is  quoted  by  Bayle  (Art.  Axaxagu- 
■as,  p.  212.)  An  or  agora*  a utem,  qui  et  Atheus  cogno- 
minatus  cst,  dogmatiiaril  facta  auimaUa  decidentibus  e 
coela  in.  terrain  seminibus,  quod  et  hi  ipsi  in  ruatris  sua 
transtuterunf  semwa,  el  esse  hoc  semen  seipsot  siatint  con - 
fitente*  apud  eat  qui  sensum  habent,  et  ipsos  ette  qua  sunt 
Anaxagora  irreligiati  semina. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Irenteus  confounded 
Anaxagoras  theClazomcninn  with  Diagnms  theMelian, 
who  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Atheist. 

Anaxagoras  was  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
embarrass  all  the  speculations  of  human  reason  upon 
the  final  causes  of  things;  he  complained  that  all 
things  were  surrounded  with  darkness.  In  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  he  found  a greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ; although  even  in  this  depart  ment  of  knowledge 
lie  seems  to  have  indulged  in  speculations  upon  abstruse 
points,  lie  is  said  to  have  treated  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  of  the  nature  of  comets,  of  the  milky  wav, 
earthquakes,  winds,  thunder,  eclipses,  and  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile : a constant  source  of  perplexity 
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Biography,  to  the  ancient  naturalists.  He  is  related  to  have  fore- 
v— v — J told  the  fall  of  a stone  from  the  sun,  which  did  actually 
From  fan  jjjtQ  Qoat’f  river  in  Thrace,  and  was  there 
*•  uj  venerated  as  having  come  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
3535.  curious  incident.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that 
Anaxagoras  should  have  predicted  the  fall  of  the  stone : 
*•  c*  the  fact  probably  is,  that  having  heard  of  the  circutn- 
469  stance,  he  said  that  the  stone  had  fallen  from  the  sun, 
to  agreeably  to  his  own  hypothesis  of  the  sun's  being  an 

36CXS  ignited  mass  of  stone.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 

distinct  mention  of  an  aerolite,  or  inctcorolite,  which 
occurs  in  ancient  history;*  and  the  account,  given  by 
’ Anaxagoras  of  the  stone  in  question,  is  pretty  nearly 
as  probable  as  the  theory  of  La  Place,  who  supposes 
these  meteorolites  to  be  projected  from  a volcano  in 
the  moon,  and  having  passed  the  sphere  of  lunar  gra- 
vitation, to  pursue  their  course  to  the  earth's  surface. 

Amongst  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  on  points  of 
natural  history,  the  most  remarkable  are  these  : 

1.  That  sleep  is  an  affection  merely  of  the  body, 
not  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  the  cause  of  winds  is  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  by  the  sun's  rays.  His  successors  not  contented 
with  this  simple  and  true  account  of  the  matter,  had 
recourse  to  much  more  complicated  and  improbable 
causes. 

3.  That  earthquakes  are  caused  by  air  confined  in 
subterraneous  caverns. 

4.  That  the  rainbow  is  occasioned  by  the  reflection 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  a dense  cloud,  opposite  the  sun. 
(Brucker  says,  " by  the  refraction,"  but  the  word  in 
Plutarch  is  avaaXaau,  which  Aristotle  uses  of  the  re- 
flexion of  light.  The  philosophers  of  that  age  knew 
nothing  of  refraction : and  when  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
rainbow,  although  he  uses  the  word  rejringi,  he  seems 
to  mean  reflexion.) 

Anaxagoras  committed  to  writing  some  of  his  lucu- 
brations ; Socrates  is  represented  by  Plato  ns  express- 
ing the  dissatisfaction  which  he  experienced,  upon  the 
perusal  of  a work  of  Anaxagoras,  at  finding  that  he 
proceeded  uo  further,  in  accounting  for  the  actual 
state  of  things,  than  mechanical  causes  ; instead  of 
assigning  moral  causes,  such  ns  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  principles  of  order,  &c*  Bayle  defends  Anaxago- 
ras, upon  the  ground,  that,  having  once  admitted  a 
first  moving  cause,  he  had  no  occasion  to  recur  to  it 
in  his  explanation  of  the  separate  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. It  appears  from  this  account,  that  Socrates  was 
not  a scholar  of  Anaxagoras. 

The  principles  of  Anaxagoras  were  taken  up  by 
Diogenes  Apolloniates,  the  next  philosopher  of  the 
Ionic  school,  who  made,  however,  this  important 
change,  that  he  supposed  the  air  not  only  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  all  things,  but  also  the  efficient  and 
moving  principle. 

Diogenes  was  succeeded  by  Archclaus,  both  of  them 
having  been  hearers  of  Anaxagoras.  Archelaus  was 
called,  by  way  of  eminence  o (jjvaucoi , **  the  natural 
philosopher”  Some  writers  have  attributed  to  him 
the  honour,  which  is  most  commonly  assigned  to 
Anaxagoras,  of  having  been  the  first  to  import  philoso- 
phy from  Ionia  into  Athens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 


• We  ousht  perhaps  to  except  the  Swirrrii  &ya. \ua  of  die  Tmiric 

Pianx,  and  the  Swirrrqi  tiAtjj  or  ancite  of  Nuna  ; both  of  which 
were  probably  aerolites. 


Archelaus  might  have  been  the  first  who  established  .Sorratc*. 
a regular  ichool  of  philosophy  in  that  city ; for  - 

Anaxagoras  perhaps  only  taught  some  occasional  disci-  From 
pics.  But  the  method  by  which  Bayle  endeavours  to  A • **- 

reconcile  the  two  accounts,  is  this : The  ancient  3535. 
writers  say  nothing  more,  than  that  Archelaus  first  — 
transported  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy  from  Ionia  ®-  r- 
to  Athens ; which  is  strictly  true  : for  during  the  tern- 
porary  residence  of  Anaxagoras  iu  Attica,  the  chair  of  to 
philosophy  in  Ionia  was  not  vacant  ; whereas,  when 
Archelaus  came  to  Athens,  he  left  no  successor  behind 
him  in  Ionia. 

Where  Archelaus  altered  the  dogmas  of  Anaxago- 
ras  in  physics,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  worse  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  moral  philosophy ; 
since  he  maintained  the  dangerous  position,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  right ; that  all  actions  are 
in  themselves,  indifferent ; and  that  their  moral  qua- 
lity depends  solely  on  the  decrees  of  human  laws  ; to 

fincuov  ttuat  Ka‘i  to  alo\pov  ovtyvaa,  aWa  vbpu>,  * that 

justice  and  turpitude  are  not  such  by  nature,  but  by 
law.’  This  sentiment  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
was  put  by  Euripides  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  cha- 
racters in  his  jEolus. 

tI  8*  aLrxp&v,  « pb  rourt  xp*pbo*s  l«rw  j 

* What  is  base,  which  does  not  seem  »o  to  those  who  do  It?* 

Pot  there  is  nothing  either  good,  or  had, 

* But  thinking  makes  it  so. 

ShaAtprare,  Hamlet. 

In  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  is 
related  to  have  said, 

aicrxpbr  ri  y aloxpbr,  toop  *&r  ftif  Soap. 

* What  is  haac,  is  base,  whether  it  be  thought  so  or  not.' 

Possibly,  however,  Archelaus  intended  merely  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a moral  sense  ; and  consequently  of 
any  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  independ- 
ently of  the  will  of  the  legislation  : we  cannot  pro- 
nounce him  guilty  of  impiety,  till  it  can  be  determined 
whether  by  vbf set,  he  meant  human  laws,  or  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  Deity. 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  Ionic  school, 
we  have  one  remark  to  make,  which  will  throw 
light  upon  some  transactions  in  the  life  of  Socrates. 

It  was  a leading  principle  of  the  received  mythology 
of  those  times,  that  all  the  different  operations  of  na- 
ture were  performed  by  the  agency  of  genii,  an  inferior 
class  of  deities,  at  whose  will  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  earth  quaked,  the  stars  withdrew  their  light. 

Earth,  air,  and  sea  were  peopled  with  these  imaginary 
agents,  who  were  subject  to  the  order  and  control 
of  the  superior  gods.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
vens were  referred  to  their  respective  powers;  and 
when  any  portent  alarmed  an  ignorant  people,  it  was 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  some  offended  deity. 

Now  the  new  philosophy,  which  pretended  to  assign 
natural  and  material  causes  for  these  various  pheno- 
mena, went  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  this  superstition 
(emphatically  termed  by  the  Greeks,  * a 

fear  of  the  genii.')  The  attributing  of  a solar  eclipse 
to  the  periodical  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a 
portent  sent  by  some  superior  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  some  approaching  calamity,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  nothing  ku  than  depriving  their 
deities  of  a legitimate  privilege.  And  besides,  there 
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Biography,  was  & numerous  tribe  of  people  in  Greece,  called 
' ,vr777T«'.  or  expounders,  whose  trade  it  was  to  explnin 
portents,  omens,  and  presumes  of  every  kind  and  it 
was  an  art  productive  of  no  inconsiderable  gains  to  its 
professors.  He,  therefore,  who  undertook  to  show 
that  these  phenomena,  which  resulted  from  the  esta- 
blished and  unerring;  laws  of  nature,  could  never  be 
the  prognostics  of  contingent  events,  (inasmuch  os 
they  will  certainly  happen,  whether  the  events  them- 
selves happen  or  not,)  aimed  a deadly  blow  at  the  lu- 
crative calling  of  the  whole  tribe  of  cxcgetai  and 
soothsayers. 

The  example  of  Nicias,  ns  represented  by  Thucy- 
dides in  his  account  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily,  affords  a striking  proof  of  the  hold,  which  this 
superstition  had  obtained,  upon  the  minds  even  of  the 
higher  classes  in  Greece:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Pericles  was  a remarkable  instance  of  the  advantage 
which  a uian  of  powerful  mind  acquires  over  his  con- 
temporaries, by  divesting  himself  of  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  following 
is  the  observation  of  Plutarch.  " Pericles  not  only  de- 
rived this  benefit  from  his  intercouse  with  Anaxagoras; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  rendered  superior  to  that 
kind  of  superstitious  fear,  which  astonishment  at  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  excites  in  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  them,  and  by  reason  of  their 
inexperience,  are  disturbed,  and  like  persons  possessed, 
in  religious  matters;  from  which  superstition  natural 
philosophy  emancipates  a man,  and  inspires  him  with 
a firm  piety,  accompanied  by  pleasing  hopes,  in  the 
room  of  this  terrifying  and  feverish  superstition."  The 
same  author,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moor, 
which  induced  Nicias  to  defer  his  retreat,  says,  that 
eclipses  of  the  sun  were  then  pretty  well  understood 
by  the  common  people  to  be  occasioned  by  the  moon  ; 
but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  itself  was  much  more  in- 
comprehensible, and  a subject  of  great  alarm.  For 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  had  written 
clearly  on  the  subject,  had  not  publicly  divulged  his 
opinions  ; but  his  scholars  kept  them  close  amongst 
themselves,  through  fear  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
endure  those  philosophers  who  treated  of  natural 
causes,  but  called  them  in  contempt  per* mpoXewxat»  or 
44  persons  who  prose  about  things  in  the  sky  ;**  being 
jealous  of  their  attributing  to  natural  causes,  that 
which  belonged  to  the  gods  alone  j for  which  reason 
Protagoras  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  Anaxagoras 
put  into  prison ; from  which  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty liberated  by  Pericles. 

It  was  obviously  the  interest  of  all  the  expounders 
and  soothsayers  abovementioned,  to  foment  the  po- 
pular jealousy  of  these  studies,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of 
atheism  against  the  new  philosophy.  Anaxagoras  was 
accused  of  impiety,  because  he  asserted  thut  the  sun 
was  a mass  of  ignited  stone,  thereby  degrading  that 
luminary  from  the  order  of  gods  ; and  when  Aristo- 
phanes, some  years  afterwards,  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
popular  odium  on  Socrates,  he  represented  him  as  a 
minute  philosopher,  prying  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
It  was  well  observed  by  Justin  Martyr,  "Those  per- 
sons before  the  Christian  era,  who  endeavoured,  by  the 
strength  of  human  understanding,  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  things,  were  brought  into  the 
courts  of  justice  as  impious,  and  overcurious." 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  name  which  was 
applied  to  these  persons  who  inquired  into  the  secrets 


of  nature,  or  studied  political  economy,  was 
" sophist  ” It  is  said  by  Isocrates,  that  Solon  was  the 
first  who  assumed  this  title  ; that  is,  probably,  the  first 
Athenian.  About  the  time  of  Socrates  this  appellation 
began  to  be  applied  to  those  professors  of  wisdom, 
who  dogmatised  with  confidence  upon  every  subject, 
ami  taught  philosophy,  as  a perfect  science,  for  pay  ; 
while  the  modest  inquirers  after  truth  contented  them- 
selves with  the  title  of  0A»<r<i0o«,  “ lovers  of  wis- 
dom," after  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  lly  degrees, 
these  two  classes  of  men  became  distinct  from,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Socrates ; but,  in  his  time,  the  distinction  was  not 
established.  About  that  period,  however,  the  sophists 
began  to  assume  a tone  of  greater  confidence,  and  pro 
fessed  to  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy as  mutters,  not  of  investigation,  but  of  cer- 
tainty ; and,  seeing  the  success  which  had  uttended  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras,  by  whose  advice  Pericles  had 
been  enabled  to  obtain  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  they  joined  the  arts  of  logic 
and  eloquence  to  the  study  of  morality  and  natural 
lu story,  and  pretended  to  be  masters  and  teachers  of 
the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  In  rending  the 
history  of  those  times,  as  it  regards  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
sophists  of  the  Socratic  age  with  those  of  a later  pe- 
riod, who  confined  themselves  to  the  art  of  rhetoric  : 
such  were  the  sophistic  whose  lives  were  written  by 
Philostratus.  That  the  sophists  at  Athens  combined 
uatural  philosophy  with  eloquence  and  politics,  up- 
pears  from  the  following  sentiments  of  .Socrates,  as  re- 
ported by  Xenophon.  **  No  person  ever  saw  or  heard 
un  irreligious  or  impious  action,  or  word,  of  Socrates  : 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  discourse  concerning 
the  nature  of  all  things,  as  most  of  his  contemporaries 
did,  considering  bow  that,  which  the  sophists  call  the 
universe  (xoopav),  U constituted,  and  by  what  neces- 
sity each  of  the  heavenly  phenomena  happens  ; but  he 
used  to  prove  the  folly  of  those  who  busied  themsel.es 
about  such  things  : and  he  used  to  inquire,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  they  upplied  themselves  to  these  pur- 
suits, having  previously  obtained  a complete  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  relating  to  man  ; or  whether  they 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  notions  of  propriety  and 
duty,  to  omit  all  consideration  of  human  affairs,  and 
study  only  divine  things.  And  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  their  not  clearly  perceiving,  that  these 
things  are  not  discoverable  by  the  human  intel- 
lect j since  even  those  who  most  prided  themselves 
upon  discoursing  on  these  subjects,  did  not  think 
alike,  but  differed  with  one  another  like  so  many  crazy 
people ; for  some  crazy  persons  are  not  afraid,  even 
of  things  which  are  really  formidable  ; while  others 
see  fear  where  there  is  none  : some  again  make  no 
scruple  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing,  even  in  a crowd, 
while  others  cannot  bear  even  to  appear  in  public  : 
sonic  respect  neither  temple  nor  altar,  nor  any  thing 
pertaining  to  the  gods,  while  others  worship  sticks 
and  stones,  and  beasts.  So  amongst  natural  philoso- 
phers ; some  think  that  there  is  only  one  entity,  others 
an  infinite  multitude ; some  hold  that  all  things  are 
continually  iu  motion,  others  that  nothing  can  be 
moved  ; some  assert  that  all  things  are  generated  and 
destroyed,  others  that  nothing  can  be  generated  or 
destroyed." — "The  older  sophists,"  says  Philostratus 
(i.  e.  those  of  the  age  of  Socrates),  “ discoursed  largely 
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Biography,  upon  all  philosophical  questions ; for  instance,  con- 
v ceming  fortitude,  justice,  heroes  and  gods,  the  forma- 
Frvm  tion  and  figure  of  the  universe  ; whereas  the  more 
A-  M-  recent  sophists  (not  the  latest  of  all,  but  those  of  a 
3535.  middle  age)  delineated  characters,  and  discussed  ques- 
— tions  relating  to  individual  persons  (t»jro0«V«t? «’»  o*o na) 

»•  c.  mentioned  in  history.  The  first  of  the  older  sophists 

469.  was  Gorgias  of  Leontium ; of  the  second  class, 

10  /Rschinca,  the  son  of  Atrometus,  who  professed  the 
A-  M‘  art  in  Curia  and  Rhodes,  after  his  political  failure  at 

3G0B.  Athens/’  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  differ- 

ent  modes  pursued  by  the  philosopher  and  the  ancient 
c*  sophist,  in  their  teaching.  “ The  old  sophistic  art  may 
**96-  properly  be  termed  a philosophising  rhetoric,  for  it 
discusses  the  same  topics  os  the  philosophers  ; but 
what  they  propose  in  the  form  of  questions,  advancing 
step  by  step,  fluid  professing  not  to  know  with  certain- 
ty ; of  all  this  the  old  sophist  professes  a perfect  know- 
ledge. He  begins  his  discourses  with  / know,  and  I 
understand,  and  I have  thoroughly  comuleretl * and  noth- 
ing is  certain  to  man  {fit'fiaiov  tiyQpurxu)  ovc*v,  this  seems 
to  refer  to  the  universal  doubt  of  the  sceptics)/' 

It  is  a common  remark,  that  Socrates  was  the  first 
who  transferred  philosophy  from  the  contemplation  of 
natural  history  to  the  manners  of  men  : but  this  is  not 
literally  true;  for  although  the  Ionic  school  was 
chiefly  employed  in  physiological  researches,  the  so- 
phists, who  came  to  Athens  about  the  time  of  Socrates, 
professed,  at  least,  to  combine  ethics  and  politics  with 
the  more  abstruse  studies  of  nature.  The  principal 
merit,  however,  to  which  they  laid  claim,  was  that  of 
communicating  to  their  disciples  a ready  off-hand  kind 
of  knowledge,  which  might  enable  them  to  talk  spe- 
ciously and  fluently  upon  all  subjects  whatever  jt  and 
to  impart  to  them  that  pernicious  skill  in  dialectics,  by 
which  they  might  bailie  their  adversary,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  “ muke  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.”  In  his  celebrated  dialogue,  entitled  * The  So- 
phist, ’ Pluto  has  exposed  the  manners  and  arts  of  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  against  whom  Socrates  declared 
interminable  war.  So  successful  were  these  pretenders 
to  wisdom,  in  their  endeavours  to  impose  upon  their 
countrymen,  that  the  most  eminent  of  them  moved 
from  city  to  city,  attended  by  a vast  train  of  scholars, 
who  paid  large  sums,  for  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  taught  the  art  of  deceiving  and  overreaching 
their  fellow  citizens ; and,  indeed,  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Socrates  applied  the  term  sophist  exclusively  to 
those  who  sold  wisdom  for  money,  and  would  not  al- 
low them  to  be  called  either  M0«/or0iXon0ci.  The 
sophist  is  described  in  the  dialogue  abovementioned, 
as,  l.  a mercenary  hunter  of  rich  young  men  : 2.  a 
wholesale  trafficker  in  metaphysical  knowledge : 3.  a 
retail  trader  in  the  same  : 4.  one  who  sells  his  own 


• Kaj  ri\ai  ti  fecs^uu,  which  CM  curia*  reader*  ae  rurtut,  di- 
bite,  **  il  it  were  cal  wi\i»  9«ao«rirr<you.  Pliilaatrains  teem*  to 
have  had  in  bis  mind  that  rerw  of  Arutophaocs  (/ton.  BGO), 
T«wT<?r,  «a)  5nV*f*siai  *«Uo4,  4 have  thoroughly  contidrrrd ktm.‘  It 
wm  a word  used  by  the  Pyrrlmnists. 

+•  When  Socrates  professed  hi*  desire  to  ask  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  art  which  GurgLas  prufessed,  Callidrt  says  to  him, 
“ There  ia  nothing  like  asking  tbc  man  himself,  Socrates ; for  this 
i*  one  part  of  his  public  exhibition : it  was  only  just  now  that  he  de- 
sired any  one  of  the  party  to  a*k  him  any  question  he  pleased,  and 
declared  that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  all.”  Upon  which, 
Chaerephon  aak*  Gorgias  whether  this  be  true ; to  which  he  re 
plies,  “ It  is  quite  true,  Chwrcpbon  : 1 did  make  this  promise  ; 
and  moreover,  I say,  that  nobody  has  put  a itru.  question  to  me  for 
these  many  years.’’  Plato,  Oerg,  p.  447. 
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manufactures : 5.  one  practised  in  the  gymnastics  of  Soerato. 
litigious  eloquence  : 6.  one,  who  himself  contradicts,  v 
and  teaches  others  to  contradict,  and  be  contentious  in 
questions  relating  to  divine  things,  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  to  political  science:*  7 ■ a kind  of  con- 
jurer, or  juggler,  who,  with  the  semblance  of  truth, 
persuades  young  men  that  he  knows  every  thing, 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  has  only  a delusive  show  of  wis- 
dom, without  the  substance.  The  dialectic  subtlety  of 
these  men  is  exposed  by  Plato,  in  his  Euthydemus ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  by  their  minute  cavils 
and  objections,  by  their  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
they  led  the  way  to  a truer  and  more  cxAct  system  of 
logic  than  had  heretofore  been  known. 

The  great  leader  of  the  sophists  was  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  or  of  Teoi,  a scholar  of  Democritus,  who, 
having  commenced  the  custom  of  demanding  a fee  for 
admission  to  his  lectures,  amassed  more  money,  says 
Socrates,  in  Plato,  thau  Phidias,  and  any  ten  sculptors 
besides.  Tilts  gainful  trade  he  pursued  for  forty  years, 
and,  when  he  died,  left  a great  reputation  behind  him. 

He  was  not,  however,  the  earliest  sophist  ; for  Socrates 
is  made  to  say  in  the  same  place  (Merton,  p.  373.  ed. 

Bip.)  that  many  others  had  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion before  him.  He  was,  however,  the  first  who  gave 
lectures  for  pay. 

Amongst  the  scholars  of  Protagoras,  the  most  re- 
markable were  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  who  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  bis  eloquence  (whom  Philostratus  calls 
the  .-Eschylus  of  sophists),  and  Prodicus,  of  Ceos  ; in 
the  number  of  whose  hearers  were  Euripides,  Isocra- 
tes, Xenophon,  and  Socrates  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Plato,  as  saying  to  Meno,  “ You  and  I, 

Menu,  it  seems,  arc  but  poor  creatures  ; Gorgias  has 
given  an  indifferent  education  to  you,  and  Prodicus  to 
me.”  It  appears,  however,  from  a passage  in  Plato’s 
Cratylus,  that  Socrates  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  sum, 
which  Prodicus  exacted  of  those  who  were  desirous  of 
knowing  the  more  recondite  mysteries  of  his  craft. 

He  speaks  of  a lecture, t the  price  of  which  was  fifty 
drachms  ; while  he  himself  had  only  paid  one  drachm. 
Prodicus  first  made  his  appearance  ut  Athens,  ns  an 
ambassador  from  his  native  island,  and  gained  great 
applause  by  his  eloquence.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  his  celebrated  apologue,  of  the  Choice 
of  Hercules,  which  Socrates  quotes  at  length  in  the 
Memorabilia,  of  Xenophon,  and  says  that  it  was  very 
popular.^  Prodicus  was  accused,  as  Socrates  after- 


* Pluto  remark*,  in  the  character  of  Thrvtrtns,  that,  unless  the 
sophist*  bad  professed  to  communicate  political  knowledge,  no  one 
would  have  conversed  with  them.  This  ia  a re  mark  a 1/ 1 c cirrum 
stance,  inasmuch  as  it  derclopes  the  real  object  which  their  auditor* 
hut  in  view,  rir.  to  acquire  so  great  a proficiency  In  the  admit  nui- 
retirement  of  affairs,  as  might  enable  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
rommoawealth.  Gorgias  professed  to  communicate  to  his  scholar* 
the  nvattnirm  bonum,  via.  the  art  of  persuasion,  “ by  which  men 
olrtain  the  government  over  other*  in  their  respective  states.” 
Plato,  Gtfrg.  p.  452. 

4 a display.’  Plato,  Gor/f.  p-  447.  a.  voAAck  rol  aoXl 
I* ayryfaf  bfu*  a\iyvr  xfhtpo*  rir«8ef{crn>.  4 Gorgias,  a little  before 
you  came,  gave  u*  a fine  lecture.'  Aristophanes  describes  Ktiripidra 
a*  mnk  in*  a rhetorical  display  of  this  sort  to  tlic  rogues  In  bell/Ovs  rij 
aarfiAff  Ei)pnrf5rjv.  t**S*l*rvr o Tw  KarroSvratx,  xol  -eir  fiaXorrimi- 
fiMt  so)  Toicri  rarTpaAel««ri  xo)  » "Owtp  *rr Vr  ISov  *Atjdo s. 

<w  r cUpoofvMWH  Tie  drriXtrym*,  gat  kuyurniv,  xal  trrpo<f**>,  T*«p- 
-lutinyTa*,  K Monw  resonator.  Here  is  a good  description  of  the 

rird#f£»u  of  the  sophist*. 

J Koi  rifK&urw!  W b cr<xc>bi  ri-  vp  <nrnp<^*^‘  *1  **P*  vsC  ‘HpoxXtmn 
sol  wA  tlrrott  hMmvrmiy  and  Prod  inis  the  wlse.also^n  hi* 
work  about  Hercules,  which  be  recite*  to  every  body.”  No  coalmen- 
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Biography,  words  was,  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens  by  in- 
y_,- v — culcating  irreligious  opinions,  and  was  condemned  to 
From  drink  " the  cold  Socratic  draught-”* 

a.  >t.  Another  celebrated  sophist  was  Hippias  of  Elis,  who 
S5S5,  boasted  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  there  was  nothing, 

— in  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he 

b.  c.  did  not  know  ; and  that  he  was  not  only  n perfect 
469  master  of  the  liberal  arts,  geometry,  music,  poetry,  &c. 

*°  but  that  the  ring  which  he  then  wore,  his  robe,  and 

A ■ **■  his  buskins,  were  nil  manufactured  by  his  own  hand. 

3608.  Plato  has  introduced  him  os  a speaker  in  the  two  dia- 
logues  which  are  entitled  Hippws  Major,  and  Hippias 
*•  c*  Minor  i the  first  of  which  throws  so  much  light  upon 
396.  the  character  and  practices  of  the  sophists,  that  we 
shall  here  present  our  readers  with  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  serve  to  place  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the 
mode  of  philosophising,  against  which  .Socrates  waged 
unceasing  war.  The  two  persons  of  the  dialogue  are 
Socrates  and  Hippias. 

So.  Why  Hippias,  worthyf  and  wise  Sir,  what  a 
long  time  it  is  since  you  visited  us  at  Athens  ! 

Hi.  Very  true;  for  I have  had  no  leisure,  Socrates. 
For  the  state  of  Elis,  when  it  wants  to  negociatc  any 
thing  with  another  city,  always  comes  first  to  me,  to 
choose  me  for  its  ambassador,  thinking  me  to  be  the 
most  competent  judge  and  interpreter  of  the  proposals 
made  on  the  part  of  the  repeetive  cites.  I have  there- 
fore frequently  gone  ns  ambassador  to  other  cities,  but 
most  frequently,  and  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, to  Larcdemon  ; for  which  reason,  that  1 may 
answer  your  inquiry,  1 don't  come  very  often  into  these 
parts. 

So.  Such  a fine  thing  it  is,  Hippias,  to  be  a truly 
wise  and  perfectly  accomplished  man.  You,  for  in- 
stance, are  able,  in  your  private  capacity,  while  you 
receive  large  sums  from  the  young  men,  to  give  them 
in  return  more  than  their  money's  worth  j and  in  your 
public  character,  to  benefit  your  country,  as  every  inan 
must,  who  would  not  he  despised,  but  thought  highly 
of  by  people  in  general.  Hut  pray  tell  me,  Hippias, 
what  can  be  the  reason,  why  those  ancient  worthies, 
who  arc  so  celebrated  for  wisdom,  Pittacus,  and  Hias, 
and  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  hi*  successors  down  to  An- 
axagoras, all,  or  most  of  them,  appear  to  have  kept 
aloof  from  political  transactions 

Hi.  What  other  reason,  d'ye  think,  Socrates,  than 
their  inability,  and  incompetency  to  master,  by  the 
force  of  their  understanding,  the  arts,  both  of  public 
and  private  life. 

So.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,  that  as  the  other 
arts  have  advanced,  and  the  ancient  professors  of  them 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  those  of  our  days  ; so  the 
art  which  you  sophists  profess,  has  improved,  and  that 
the  old  philosophers  are  nothing  compared  to  you  > 

t&tor  L**  ur»tkr*t  w>il  the  precise  meuiinfr  of  this  parenthesis.  See 
the  preceding  note.  Pliilnstratus  that  Gorin**  ridiculed  Pro- 
diem  for  repenting  tbc  *an»r  discourse,  or  lecture,  over  nml  over 
attain,  and  profaned  himself  to  apeak  rx  tempo  nuiemaly. 

* Ztt*  par  uc  hr  ifaxpov  tutu*.  Timon  I’liliaaiui  ap.  Stxt.  Emp. 
p.3»9. 

t 'O  KaXil  *«  ft«i  eofit.  Heindorf  h»*  shovrn  thst  «aA<fo  does 
not  refer  to  the  perxmal  appearance  of  Hippias,  as  Sydenham,  the 
translator  of  Plain,  xuppaw*.  It  answers  perhaps  most  nearly  to 
the  brllut  of  the  Latins,  and  to  oor/mr. 

* So r rates  savs  this  in  compliance  with  the  common  opinion  of 
the  sophists  of  his  time,  who  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  mana- 
ging the  atate  by  philosophy  ; and  said  that  PitUnrs,  and  others  of 
the  same  stump , interfered  in  politics  not  as  philosophers,  but  as 
tyrants  and  intriguers. 


Hi.  You  have  exactly  hit  upon  the  truth.  Socrates. 

So.  I am  ready  to  testify  with  you,  that  what  you  v— -v-— ' 
*ay  is  true  ; and  that  in  fart  your  art  has  so  far  im-  From 
proved,  as  to  combine  the  management  of  public  with  A- * *• 
that  of  private  affairs.  For  Gorgias,  the  sophist  of 
Leontiuni,  came  hither,  on  a public  embassy  from  his 
native  country,  as  being  the  best  qualified  of  the  Leon-  8\5* 

tines  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth ; and 
he  had  the  credit  of  being  an  excellent  speaker  in  the  ^ 
assemblies  of  the  people  ; and  in  private  gave  lectures,  3^^ 
and  associated  with  young  men,  and  by  that  means 
made  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  this  city.  Again,  # 
if  you  prefer  this  instance,  our  old  companion  Prodicus,  * 

has  often  come  hither  in  a public  character  upon  other 
occasions,  and  upon  his  last  visit, which  was  very  lately, 
having  come  from  Ceos,  he  acquired  great  credit  by  a 
speech  in  the  council ; and  giving  lecture*  in  his 
private  capacity,  he  got  a prodigious  sum  of  money. 

Hut  not  one  of  those  ancient  gentlemen  ever  thought 
of  exacting  money  as  a price,  nor  of  making  a display 
of  his  wisdom  to  all  sorts  of  people,  so  simple  were 
they,  and  ignorant  of  the  great  value  of  money. 

Whereas,  each  of  those  modems  make*  more  money 
by  his  wisdom,  than  the  professors  of  any  other  art 
whatever ; and  the  same  was  done  by  Protagoras  before 
them. 

Hi.  The  fact  is,  .Socrates,  that  you  know'  nothing 
of  the  fine  things  I could  tell  you  on  this  suhject.  If 
you  knew  how  much  money  I have  made,  you  would 
indeed  lie  surprised.  To  mention  no  other  instances  : 
having  arrived  in  Sicily  upon  a certain  occasion,  Pro- 
tagoras being  at  that  time  residing  there,  in  high  re- 
putation, and  somewhat  advanced  in  years ; I,  being 
much  younger,  made  in  a very  short  time  more  than 
150  mime  ; and  more  than  20  out  of  one  very  small 
town,  named  Inyeum.  This  I carried  home  and  gave 
to  my  father,  to  the  great  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  citizens.  And  I rather  think  I 
have  made  more  money,  than  any  two  whatever  of 
the  other  sophists. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  Socrates,  that  in  Lacedte- 
mon,  where  he  had  been  most  frequently,  be  had  made 
no  money  at  all : and  when  pressed  for  a reason  of 
this,  he  says.  “ It  is  not  the  custom  of  that  country  to 
disturb  the  existing  laws,  nor  to  introduce  any  novel 
practice  in  the  education  of  their  sons."  He  confesses 
that  the  LaredaMnonians  would  not  listen  to  any  dis- 
courses on  astronomy,  geometry,  nor  arithmetic;  nor 
upon  grammatical  question*  ; but  u concerning  the 
genealogies  of  heroes  and  men,  and  the  original  foun- 
dation and  colonisation  of  town*,  and  upon  antiquarian 
subject*.  And  I got  great  credit  by  discoursing  upon 
the  different  pursuits  which  a young  man  ought  to 
follow.  For  I have  a very  charming  little  work  on 
this  suhject,  well  drawn  up  in  all  respects,  but  particu- 
larly in  point  of  language.  The  subject  is  this.  Troy 
being  taken,  1 suppose  Ncoptolemus  to  ask  of  Nestor, 
what  are  the  most  becoming  pursuits  for  a young 
man  who  wishes  to  gain  credit  by  them  ? Then  Nestor 
sjieaks  and  suggest*  to  him  a great  many  very  orderly 
and  honourable  precepts.  Thi*  discourse  I delivered 
there,  and  intend  to  do  the  same  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow',  in  the  school  of  Pheidostratus,  and  to  odd 
to  it  a great  deal  more  worth  hearing. 

These  extracts  afford  a fair  specimen  of  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  of  the  sophists,  and  of  the  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  the  tone  of  society  at  Athens, 
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Biography  with  respect  both  to  literature  and  morality.  Multi- 
j-mmJ  tudes  of  young  men  attended  these  pernicious  teach- 
From  ers  ; and  paid  them  every  kind  of  honour,  struck  with 
a m.  astonishment  at  the  facility  and  splendour  of  their 
3535.  eloquence,  as  well  as  at  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  their 
— reasoning ; and  what  was  far  worse,  captivated  by  the 
a.  c.  easy  morality  which  confounded  all  the  limits  of  right 
4A9.  and  wrong,  and  placed  the  iNiumum  bonum  in  the  at- 
10  taintnent  of  political  distinction.  We  have  given  an 
M-  account,  somewhat  minute,  of  these  misnamed  philo- 
3W»8.  gophers,  because  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
character  of  Socrates,  or  to  appreciate  his  excellencies, 
* c*  without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  entrance 
into  life.  The  example  of  Pericles  had  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  youth  of  Athens  ; and  to  obtain,  like 
him,  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  people,  was  the 
one  great  object  of  their  desires.  To  the  pursuit  of 
this,  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient.  The 
sophists  saw  this  ruling  passion,  and  took  advantage 
of  it;  and  in  the  course  of  their  instruction,  having 
run  through  a certain  system  of  natural  philosophy, 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  materialism,  they 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  those  arts  of  reason- 
ing, or  rather  to  that  abuse  of  reason,  which  they 
called  by  the  name  of  dialectics.  By  the  help  of  this 
instrument,  the  youthful  catechumen  was  enabled 
readily  to  perplex  the  understandings  and  judgments 
of  a popular  auditory ; to  argue  plausibly  on  either  side 
of  a question,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  hear- 
ers, and  therefore  most  conducive  to  his  own  pur- 
poses; in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  would  be 
restrained  by  no  feelings  of  honour  or  moral  delicacy, 
having  been  taught  that  there  was  no  inherent  nor 
essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

“ That  might  marie  right,”  says  Mr.  Milford,  the 
able  historian  of  Greece,  " especially  in  public  trans- 
actions, was  a tenet  very  generally  avowed  ; the  incal- 
culable mischiefs  of  which  were  checked  only  by  the 
salutary  superstition,  which  taught  to  respect  the  sanc- 
tion of  oaths,  in  the  fear  that  immediate  vengeance 
from  the  gods  would  follow  the  violation  of  it  as  a 
personal  affront  to  themselves.  It  appears,  however, 
in  the  remaining  works  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  the 
day,  that  this  salutary  superstition  was  fast  wearing 
away.  It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  that,  in  their  age,  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  honesty  and  dishonesty, 
were  little  determined  by  any  generally  received  prin- 
ciple. There  were  those  who  contended  that,  )in  pri- 
vate as  in  public  affairs,  whatever  was  clearly  for  a 
man's  advantage,  he  might  reasonably  do  : and  even 
sacrifice  was  performed,  and  prayer  offered  to  the  gods 
for  success  in  wrong.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Athens,  when  So- 
crates appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public  life.  Before 
we  proceed  to  detail  his  biography,  a few  words  must 
be  said  concerning  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  information  respecting  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  two  authors  from  whom  this  information  is 
principally  drawn,  were  his  scholars  and  admirers. 
Of  these,  Plato  has  rather  been  studious  to  raise  an  im- 
mortal monument  to  his  own  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
than  to  give  a faithful  delineation  and  portraiture  of  his 
illustrious  master.  He  has  made  Socrates  the  principal 
personage  in  his  truly  dramatic  dialogues  ; hut  he  has 
rather  employed  him  as  the  organ  of  his  own  philoso- 

voi.  IX. 


phical  opinions,  than  represented,  in  their  native  sim-  Socrates, 
plicity,  the  doctrines  of  the  great  teacher  himself. 

We  are  assured  by  Aristotle,  that  Plato  was  addicted,  *?rom 
in  his  earlier  years,  to  the  notions  of  Heraclitus ; and  *’  * 

Socrates  complained  that  even  during  his  lifetime,  i>" 
Plato  corrupted  his  doctrines  by  mixing  with  them  the 
tenets  of  other  philosophers.  This  conduct  gave  *' 
great  offence  to  the  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  ^ * 
especially  to  Xenophon,  between  whom  and  Plato  A M 
there  appears  to  have  subsisted  a considerable  dislike.  3^^, 

It  is  very  plain,  from  the  style  of  Plato's  dialogues,  * 

that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  faithful  R c 
records  of  the  life  or  sayings  of  Socrates.  Athemeus  396 
relates,  that  Gorgias,  upon  reading  the  dialogue  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  exclaimed,  " How  well  does 
Plato  understand  the  art  of  lampooning!"  He 
added,  that  he  had  never  heard  Socrates  utter  a sylla- 
ble of  what  Pluto  puts  in  his  mouth.  Timon  of 
Phlius,  the  writer  of  SUli,  who  lashed  all  the  philoso- 
phers, had  a verse  to  the  following  effect ; "How 
skilfully  did  Plato  invent  his  admirable  Actions  ! ” 

Some  of  the  persons,  whom  Plato  introduces  as 
conversing  with  Socrates,  could  never  have  seen  him  ; 
and  Xenophon  says,  that  as  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  Socrates  confined  himself  wholly  to  moral  philo- 
sophy, those  writers  who  put  into  his  mouth  long 
discussions  upon  subjects  relating  to  physics,  were 
guilty  of  a palpable  imposture.  This  remark  was 
evidently  aimed  at  Plato.  The  Abbe  Gamier  has  en- 
deavoured to  exonerate  Plato  from  these  charges,  but 
without  success. 

The  genius  and  ambition  of  Plato  having  thus  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  office  of  a faithful  historian  of 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  we  must  be  cautious  how 
we  impute  to  that  extraordinary  man  any  opinion  or 
practice,  upon  the  authority  of  Plato,  unless  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Xenophon,  whose  amiable 
candour  and  simplicity  irresistibly  claim  our  belief. 

His  vtvfiara,  or  Memoirs4  of  Socrates,  are 

our  text  book,  in  investigating  the  opinions  of  his 
master. 

The  life  of  Socrates  was  wi-itten  by  Aristoxenus, 
Demetrius,  Phalereus,  and  several  others,  whose  works 
have  perished  ; but  we  And  notices  from  them  in  the 
writings  of  later  authors ; in  some  instances  contra- 
dicting one  another,  and  requiring  the  judgment  of 
sound  criticism  to  decide  upon  their  comparative 
credibility 

Socrates  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  Olympiad,  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  Tharge- 
lio,  at  Alopece,  a demus  or  borough,  of  Attica.  His 
father,  who  was  a statuary,  was  named  Sophroniscus ; 
his  mother,  who  was  a midwife,  Phamarete.  Socrates 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  his  own  art,  which  he 
exercised  with  some  skill  und  success  : Pausanius  says, 
that  he  made  the  statues  of  Mercury  and  the  Graces, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  His  fa- 
ther having  died,  left  him  an  inheritance  of  eighty  mt- 
n«,  which  he  lost  by  the  treachery  of  a relation,  to 


• This  book  is  usually  called  tin?  MemomMia.  Grllius  describes  it 
as  “ a treatise  concerning  the  actions  and  sayings  of  Socrates 
foropjngpoynmj'  is  * to  remind.'  icwopjnftiAnvtia , * any  thing  of  which 
one  is  put  in  mind  therefore,  knvutnrfurr^vftara  arc  probably  Me- 
moirs. Boswell’s  lAfe  tf  Jnhwtn  would  be  exactly  designated 
by  this  word.  We  must  here  observe,  that  some  critics  bare 
doubted  whether  the  Memeraiifia  be  the  genuine  production  of 
Xenophon  or  not. 
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Biography,  whom  he  had  lent  it  upon  interest.  Being  thus  rc- 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  working  at  his  profession, 
From  |ie  contented  himself  with  doing  just  enough  to  bring 
-A  him  in  a bare  subsistence,  and  employed  his  leisure  time 

3536.  jn  j|)e  5tU{jy  0f  philosophy.*  Crito,  a rich  Athenian,  ia 
said  to  have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procur- 
*•  c*  ing  for  himself  such  instruction  as  he  desired.  At  the 
469.  ggp  0f  seventeen,  he  became  a hearer  and  favourite 
A M scholar  of  Archelaus.  He  received  lessons  in  music 
360S  ^roni  ^atnon'  R celebrated  professor  of  that  science ; 

' but  did  not  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre  till  he  had  arrived 

B c at  a much  later  period  of  his  life.  For  the  precepts  of 
30g  eloquence  he  had  recourse  to  Prodicus ; for  those  of 
poetry  to  Euenus,  of  Paros,  a celebrated  elegiac  poet  j 
geometry  he  learned  from  Theodoras.  To  these  graver 
studies,  he  sought  to  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
licacies of  language  and  of  thought ; and  with  that 
view,  he  frequented  the  society  of  the  most  accom- 
plished females  at  Athens,  particularly  Aspasia,  the 
mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife,  of  Pericles  ; and 
Diotima,  from  whom  lie  professed  to  have  imbibed  the 
philosophy  of  love. 

He  pursued  these  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
in  preference  to  the  course  which  had  been  followed 
by  most  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  east,  c.VcW, 

us  Herodotus  says,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  was  to 
be  seen,  and  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the 
recondite  wisdom  of  the  priests  and  magi  ; whereas 
Socrates  used  to  boast  that  he  hail  never  left  Athens, 
except  on  the  service  of  the  state.  When  he  was 
called  upon,  in  his  civil  capacity,  to  discharge  any  of 
the  offices  imposed  upon  him  by  the  laws,  he  was 
active,  conscientious,  ami  disinterested.  He  served 
as  a soldier  at  the  siege  of  Polidsa,  (Ol.  Ixxxvi.  3.) 
and  Alcibiadcs,  who  was  his  comrade,  testified  that 
he  suqmjised  all  his  fellow-soldiers  in  his  endurance 
of  labour,  hunger,  and  thirst ; and  that  he  united  the 
most  perfect  sobriety  with  great  convivial  cheerful- 
ness. Alribiades  himself,  when  wounded,  was  rescued 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  by  bis  friend  and 
preceptor.  After  the  conflict,  the  prize  of  valour 
having  been  adjudged  to  Socrates,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  umpires  to  transfer  it  to  Alcibiades.  His  second 
campaign  was  in  Ol.  lxxxix.  1.  when  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Dclium  in  Bccotia  (where  the 
Athenians  were  defeated)  by  his  valour  in  defence  of 
Xenophon  ; who  having  lost  his  horse  in  the  flight, 
and  lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  Socrates,  who 
was  on  foot,  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  to  a consi- 
derable distance,  walking  deliberately  and  firmly, 
and  displaying  a courage  which  deterred  the  enemy 
from  attacking  him.  He  served  again,  the  same  year, 
in  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis.  Athemcus 
endeavours  to  deprive  Socrates  of  the  credit  of  these 
military  achievements,  taking  for  his  text  a saying  of 
Oemorralcs,  " that  one  could  us  easily  make  a lance 
of  a stalk  of  savory,  ns  a perfect  soldier  of  a Socrates 
and  he  attempts  to  prove,  partly  by  chronological 


• Bnickc r makes  a Iwlimms  mistake  on  this  mbjret.  He  aayi 
“ quiff  neeewitntr  cunpulaio,  non  Atlieuia  Untum,  ttd  rt  I turn 
status rla m eirmtil.”  He  found  in  the  Latin  version  of  Diogenes 
these  word*;  “ Porro  Puri*  semis**  ilium  ait,  et  sml|isiwr  iapide*/’ 
Le.  " Puri*  also  relates  that  Iw  was  a stnvc,  and  cut  statue*.'* 

Whereas  Brurker,  not  consulUnp  the  Greek,  where  there  is  ;li« 
nominative  Ao^t,  mistook  Duett  for  the  ablative,  and  fancied  it 
to  be  the  name  of  a place. 


computations,  and  {xartly  on  the  ground  of  improba-  S«rr«‘ei. 
bility.  that  the  account  given  by  Plato  is  untrue.  ' 

But  Plato  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  *‘rnm 
and  Antisthencs  ; all  of  whom  lived  so  near  the  time 
when  these  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  ’ ’ 
as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
they  should  have  ventured  to  impose  a false  account  *'/• 
upon  persons  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  cavils  of  Athenams  have  been  satisfactorily  * 
refuted  by  Isaac  Casauhon,  in  his  animadversions 
upon  that  learned,  hut  injudicious  writer. 

Socrates,  partly  from  a dislike  of  politics,  and  n c 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  obscurity  of  his  station, 
di<l  not  fill  any  civil  office  till  he  was  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  when  he  was  elected  into  the 
council  ; and  being  one  of  the  Prytaneis  when  the  six 
generals  were  tried  for  having  neglected  to  rescue 
from  the  waves  those  who  hot!  been  wrecked,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  sea- 
fight  at  Arginuste,  he  resisted  singly  the  iniquitous 
attempts  of  their  accusers,  anti  the  fury  of  the  people, 
and  refused  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  After- 
wards, under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  being  deputed 
one  of  five  to  arrest  Leo  of  Salami*,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  to  death,  he  resolutely  declined  the 
office,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  which  would 
probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  tyrants,  had  they  not  shortly  afterwards  been 
deprived  of  their  power. 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a law  of 
Solon,  which  permitted  an  Athenian  citizen  to  have 
two  wives  ; and  to  have  married  first  Xanthippe,  and 
afterwards  Myrto,  the  daughter  of  Aristides  (not  the 
dust,)  whom  he  is  related  to  have  takeu  into  his 
house  from  motives  of  pity,  when  she  was  a widow 
and  in  distress.  'Phis  story  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  Aristoxcnus,  and 
Satyrus  the  peripatetic.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
for  doubting  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
good  authority  for  asserting  that  there  was  any  law 
of  Solon  which  permitted  bigamy.  In  the  second 
place,  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  make  any  allu- 
sion to  such  a circumstance  in  their  master's  life  ; 
nor  Aristophanes,  who  certainly  would  not  have  let 
slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  a joke  against  Socrates. 

And  lastly,  Plutarch,  who  is  the  earliest  author 
extant,  that  mentions  the  story,  says  that  Pamctius, 
in  his  book  on  Socrates,  " has  abundantly  refuted  the 
assertions  of  those  writers  who  propagated  the 
story.”  The  fact  probably  was,  that  Socrates  did 
receive  Myrto  into  his  house  from  motives  of  charity 
and  kindness,  and  that  hence  originated  a report  of 
his  having  married  her.  The  reader  may  see  the 
question  discussed  at  length  in  Bentley's  Dus.  on 
the  Soeratic  Epistle*  ; Mali  tie's  Diatribe  de  Arutoxena. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Xanthippe,  Ids 
undoubted  w ife,  there  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion. 

.She  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  a woman  of 
loose  manners,  and  of  violent  temper.  For  the  first 
of  these  charges,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
authority.  Neither  Plato,  Aristotle,  nor  Aristophanes, 
make  any  allusion  to  it ; and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  Plato  gives  of  the  kind  and  affectionate 
behaviour  of  Xanthippe  towards  her  husband  in  his 
last  moments.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  was  of  a 
violent  and  untractnble  temper ; for  Socrates  pro- 
fessed to  have  married  her  liecause  he  knew  that  if 
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Biography.  he  could  put  up  with  her  caprice  and  passion,  he 
would  he  able  to  bear  with  patience  the  ill  humour 
of  others.  Lamproclcs,  the  son  of  Xanthippe,  declares, 
in  Xenophon,  that  the  fierceness  of  a wild  heast 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  the  temper  of  such  a 
mother.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confesses 
that  she  had  performed,  towards  him,  all  the  offices 
of  a kind  and  careful  purent. 

Socrates  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  in  a 
state  of  great  indigence ; nor  wus  he  solicitous  to 
increase  his  means.  He  was  wholly  intent  upon  cor- 
recting the  gross  defects  which  he  perceived  in  the 
religion,  the  morality,  and  the  government  of  his 
country  ; and  made  the  pursuit  of  this  object  the  sole 
business  of  his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  sagacity  and  common  sense,  and  a 
great  facility  of  expressing  his  sentiments  in  easy  and 
perspicuous  language.  Instead  of  following  the 
example  of  the  sophists,  who  proclaimed  their  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  communicate  to  others  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  he  professed  himself,  what,  in  fact  he 
was,  a sincere  and  ardent  inquirer  after  truth  ; mid 
imparted  to  others  the  wisdom  which  he  seemed  to 
be  seeking,  not  in  the  way  of  a dogmatic  lecture, 
nor  of  precept,  but  by  proposing  questions,  which 
led  his  hearers  insensibly  to  just  and  indisputable 
conclusions. 

As  Socrates  was  well  aware  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  producing  a reform  in  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  his  country  men,  was  by  communicating  a proper 
bias  to  the  minds  of  those  young  men,  who  were 
likely  to  have  a share  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  mixing,  hut  in 
an  easy  and  natural  way,  in  the  company  of  the 
opulent  and  popular  Athenians,  of  those  who  sought 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eloquence,  their 
elegance,  or  their  manly  pursuits.  With  this  view 
he  was  continually  in  public.  So  man,  perhaps, 
ever  lived  so  long  and  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  Socrates.  Early  in  the  morning  lie  went  to 
the  public  walks  and  gymnasia,  or  schools  for 
athletic  exercises ; and  when  the  Agora  (1.  e.  the 
public  bazaar  or  exchange)  was  most  thronged,  which 
was  about  noon,  Socrates  was  always  one  of  the 
crowd  ; and  he  generally  accepted  of  some  invitation 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  where  he  was  likely  to 
meet  the  largest  company  In  these  parties  he  was 
usually  the  principal  speaker.  Although  a very 
patient  hearer,  he  mostly  contrived  to  give  the  con- 
versation a turn  to  some  interesting  and  important 
subject,  which  he  enlivened  by  his  ingenuity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  concluded  by  convincing  his  hearers, 
without  even  distinctly  asserting  the  opinion  which 
he  wished  them  to  embrace. 

When  his  reputation  was  established,  and  he  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  young  Athenians,  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  relieve  his  poverty  by 
accepting  any  reward  for  his  instructions  given  in  pub- 
lic ; and  in  private,  properly  speaking,  he  gave  none. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  peculiar  method 
of  philosophising  to  men  of  rank  and  property ; but 
toolc  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  those 
artists  and  mechanics  who  were  most  eminent  in  their 
respective  departments.  He  judged  that  it  was  an 
important  service  to  his  country,  to  inspire  every  class 
of  citizens  with  just  und  correct  notions  of  the  best 
method  of  practising  their  callings,  and  of  dischar- 


ging the  duties  incident  to  them.4  Indeed  this  was 
an  object  of  which  he  never  lost  sight ; rightly  t hink-  v 
ing,  that  upon  the  conscientious  and  diligent  beha- 
viour of  each  individual  in  his  particular  station  und 
calling,  depended  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  common  wealth.  In  the  same  strain  he  taught 
his  hearers,  that  he  who  was  the  best  manager  of  his 
own  affairs,  was  likely  to  be  the  best  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Socrates  did  not 
deliver  lectures  like  the  sophists,  hut  conducted  his 
discourses  ujKin  subjects  of  practical  philosophy  in 
the  way  of  question  and  answer.  His  usxial  method 
was,  to  apply  to  the  person,  whom  he  wished  to  bring 
over  to  his  own  opinion,  with  a pretended  ignorance, 
as  one  who  desired  to  obtain  information  ; and  with- 
out asserting  any  thing  himself,  he  would  put  to  him, 
in  succession,  u series  of  questions,  which  admitted 
but  of  one  answer  ; and  so,  bv  degrees,  would  bring 
him  to  acknowledge  the  truth  which  Socrates  wished 
to  establish.  He  always  begun  by  gaining  the  assent 
of  his  adversary  to  some  unquestionable  propositions  : 
these  he  artfully  connected  with  some  of  a more 
dubious  kind,  and  then,  by  tying  down  his  opponent 
to  his  former  concessions,  he  proved  his  own  point. 

This  Socratic  mode  of  disputation  the  Greeks  called 
c(/Mtf*«<a,  4 irony,'  from  «/ wr,  * a person  who  dissem- 
ble* his  real  knowledge  or  opinions  one  who  pre- 
tend* to  know  nothing  of  what  he  really  docs  know.f 
Horace  calls  a person  of  this  sort  dissimulator  opts 
proprut.  To  this  ironical  or  bantering  mode  of  dispu- 
tation the  Athenians  in  general  seem  to  have  been 
partial  j in  the  ease  of  Socrates  it  gave  so  much 
offence  to  some,  that  they  called  him  “ the  attic 
buffoon,  or  jester.'*  Aristotle  contrasts  the  boasting 
pretender,  who,  for  the  sake  of  fame  or  profit,  affects 
accomplishments  which  he  does  not  possess,  with  the 
•i'pu'1',  him  who  dissembles  his  powers,  and  disparages 
his  own  qualifications,  “ for  the  sake  of  appearing 
more  amiable  and  pleasing;  for,”  he  observes,  " per- 
son* of  this  description  seem  to  speak,  not  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  but  from  a wish  to  avoid  ostentation. 
And  in  particular,  they  reject  all  pretences  to  fame ; 
as  was  the  case  with  Socrates.” 

Being  well  aware  that  the  sophists  were  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
his  countrymen  which  he  so  often  complained  of,  he 
applied  himself  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  disciples.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  pursued  a line  of  conduct,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  distinguished  the  sophists. 
Instead  of  appearing  in  the  places  of  public  resort 
in  a gorgeous  robe,  he  wras  remarkable  for  the  mean- 
ness of  his  dress,  and  of  his  whole  appearance.  In- 
stead of  professing  the  talent  of  haranguing  copiously 
and  elegantly,  he  declared  himself  wholly  ignorant  of 
such  arts ; and  instead  of  delivering  at  length  lectures 

• He  carried  this  custom  so  far,  as  not  only  to  five  advice  to 
Parrfajksius,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  Clito  the  sculptor,  upon 
the  best  method  of  communicating  to  their  representations  of  the 
human  form  an  expression  of  moral  aentiment ; Init  be  convened 
with  Theodote,  a courtesan,  upon  the  most  cficaclous  methods  of 
alluring  lovers. 

f Ariitoph.  Av.  1209.  KbtA  v*ltr  n\«i  Ehr^Aflei  it  »1  r»J- 

Xot,  i loofwrdnr;  !.  Od*  ofBa,  ui  AT  f >wyv  *<rrA  v<w'ai  vilms, 
nT.  "Hvfrveftj  avvqt,  ot#t>  »jpMr*uer<u;  ' By  *bnt  fares  did  you  get 
into  the  city,  you  hafgnge  ? /.  1 protest  I don  t know  by  what 
gates.  D*  ve  bear  how  sbr  banters  ua  f‘ 
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Biography,  upon  given  subjects,  he  conversed  in  the  way  of  short 
questions  and  answers.  He  used  to  muke  his  appear* 
Form  ance,  as  it  were  by  accident,  amidst  the  numerous 
*' **'  tribe  of  Athenians  who  were  listening  to  Gorgias,  or 
some  other  famous  sophist ; and  professing  his  admi- 
ration  of  such  talents  and  eloquence,  lamented  the 
stniitness  of  his  means,  which  debarred  him  from  the 
^ advantage  of  becoming  a scholar  of  so  able  a master. 
A M He  would  then,  with  seeming'  diffidence,  propose  a 
3G06  a*mP^c  question  to  the  sophist,  to  which  uii  eloquent 

' but  diffuse  reply  would  be  given.  Upon  which, 

B c Socrates  requests  him  so  far  to  humour  his  infirmity 
’ and  slow  comprehension,  as  to  proceed  step  by  step. 
When  this  was  done,  he  soon  manifested  the  clear- 
ness and  justice  of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  confused 
and  inconsistent  notions  of  the  sophists ; reducing 
him  by  a series  of  simple,  but  closely  connected  ques- 
tions, to  admit  the  truth  which  Socrates  deaired  to 
prove.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sophist  ridiculed  or 
found  fault  with  his  opponent,  for  descending  to 
minutis,  and  arguing  in  detail,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
eloquence  and  common  place  ; in  vain  did  he  treat 
with  contempt  the  maxims  of  common  sense  and  of 
plain  downright  morality,  which  were  at  variance 
with  his  owu  notions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pros- 
pering in  life.  Socrates  returned  with  coolness  and 
temper  to  the  charge  ; and  by  n senes  of  such  attacks, 
closely  followed  up,  he  exposed  the  shallowness  and 
inconsistency  of  those  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly,  at  what  period  of 
his  life  Socrates  began  to  attract  public  notice  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  nor  how  long  a period  of  time 
he  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  sophists,  before  he 
produced  a strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 
For  some  time  he  was  himself  considered  to  he  one  of 
that  class  of  teachers  j and  when  Aristophanes  intro- 
duced him  upon  the  stage,  he  was  probably  just 
risen  into  eminence,  although  it  should  seem,  from  the 
representation  given  of  him  in  The  Clouds,  that  his 
real  character  and  mode  of  philosophising  were  not 
known  to  the  great  comic  poet.  Socrates  was  then 
about  forty -six  years  of  age.  To  this  subject  we  shall 
revert  presently. 

We  may  probably  refer  to  his  ironical  mode  of 
teaching  the  celebrated  fmuo'**<o v,  or  genius  of 
Socrates,  which,  he  said,  in  various  emergencies, 
admonished  him  what  course  to  pursue,  and  enabled 
him  to  predict,  in  many  cases,  what  was  about  to 
happen.  It  was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
common  sense  or  right  judgment ; a faculty  which 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  he 
made  the  guide  of  his  life.  Other  philosophers  called 
this  'Opinion  $'  Socrates  chose  to  s]*eak  of  it  as  his 
attendant  genius.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, wc  ore  told  by  some  authors  that  this  iatuo. 
v«»>  inode  itself  heard  only  in  those  questions  which 
were  not  determinable  by  human  prudence.  It  is 
evident  that  most  of  those  who  have  mentioned  the 
genius  of  Socrates,  including  his  immediate  scholars, 
have  understood  it  literally  to  have  been  a being  of  a 
superior  nature ; a very  natural  opinion  for  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  older 
philosophers,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a race 
of  spiritual  beings,  intermediate  between  the  gods 
and  men.  Socrates,  who  had  full  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  of  that  judgment  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  care,  and  was  convinced  that  it  would 


not  mislead  him  in  matters  cognisable  by  human  Socrates, 
reason  ; yet  studious  at  the  same  lime  to  avoid  an 
ap[iearuncc  of  laying  down  the  conclusions  of  his  own  P™1" 
reason,  us  the  sophists  used  to  do,  for  infallible 
truths  ; chose  to  speak  of  them  as  the  suggestions  of 
this  invisible  friend  ; being  at  all  times  very  careful 
Dot  to  exalt  too  highly  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind ; and  being  aware,  that  even  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  might,  without  impropriety,  be  referred  to 
the  inspiration  of  a superior  power.  It  is  even  pos-  3^^ 

sible,  that,  convinced  as  he  was  of  the  existence  of  a 

supreme  intelligence,  and  accustomed  to  find,  that  B c 
when  he  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  reason, 
without  having  sought  for  them  by  laborious  induc- 
tion, he  was  always  in  the  right — it  is  possible,  we 
say,  that  lie  might  base  referred  them  to  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  a spiritual  adviser,  as  the  enthu- 
siasts of  modern  days  are  too  apt  to  do,  oftentimes  with 
less  reason.  Rut  it  is  truly  surprising  that  any  Chris- 
tian writer  should  have  been  found,  to  adduce  the 
genius  of  Socrates,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  angels.  It  appears,  that  the  great 
master  himself  would  never  vouchsafe  to  his  most 
intimate  friends  any  explanation  touching  this  lai- 
iioViav.  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  few  instances 
which  they  record,  where  Socrates  appeared  to  have 
determined  rightly  rather  from  divination  than  from 
the  inductions  of  reason,  are  not  related  agreeably  to 
the  real  facts.  Every  explanation  which  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  this  curious  subject  has  its  difficulties. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  knot  is  that  which  we  have  proposed  in  the  last 
place.  We  cannot,  at  any  rate,  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Brucker,  who  thinks  that  Socrates  enjoyed  " a 
certain  faculty  or  presentiment,  approaching  to  divi- 
nation.'* Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  conclude,  with  Plutarch,  P.  Simon,  and 
others,  that  this  genius  was  no  other  than  common 
sense  unless  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  that 
Socrates  himself,  struck  by  the  justice  and  promp- 
titude of  his  owrn  conclusions  in  emergencies,  which 
gave  no  scope  to  deliberation,  did  actually  refer  to 
the  inspiration  of  a divine  monitor,  what  were  in  fact 
the  dictates  of  his  own  singular  natural  good  sense. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of 
human  nature,  and  had  narrowly  scrutinised  the 
motives  and  wntchcd  the  consequences  of  actions  ; 
the  result  of  which  was  a matured  and  solid  experi- 
ence,  and  a degree  of  sagacity,  which  seemed  at  times 
to  be  almost  more  than  human.  The  oracle  which  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Pythian  priestess, 
declaring  Socrates  to  be  the  wisest  of  mankind,  is  well 
known:  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  a forgery,  probably  invented  by  Ctuertphon,  or 
by  siimc  other  disciple  of  Socrates,  after  his  master's 
death.  It  was,  however,  reported  very  soon  after  that 
event,  and  at  any  rate  serves  to  show  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Greece  respecting  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  deceased  philosopher.  Great,  however,  as  that 
wisdom  was,  it  was  not  greater  than  his  modesty.  'The 
following  observations,  which  Cicero  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Varro  in  his  first  Hook  of  Academic  Ques- 
tions, place  in  a strong  light  the  good  sense  and  mo- 
desty of  Socrates.  " It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and,  l 
think,  justly,  that  Socrates  was  the  first  person,  who 
tailed  away  philosophy  from  the  study  of  oceult  things, 
purposely  concealed  by  nature  herself,  in  which  (dl  the 
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Biography.  philosophers  before  him  had  been  occupied,  and  in- 
troduced her  to  common  life : making  virtue  and  vice, 
good  and  evil,  the  objects  of  his  inquiry;  but  esteem- 
ing the  higher  branches  of  natural  philosophy  (ctrlestut) 
fur  removed  from  our  cognisance,  or  at  all  events,  if 
they  were  ever  so  well  understood,  of  no  importance 
towards  living  well.  In  all  his  discourses,  which  have 
been  committed  to  writing  by  those  who  heart!  him, 
with  great  variety  and  copiousness  of  language,  his 
method  of  disputing  is,  to  affirm  nothing  himself,  but 
to  refute  others : he  professes  to  know  nothing, 
except  the  fact  itself  of  his  knowing  nothing : and 
says  that  in  this  respect  he  excels  other  men,  who 
fancy  that  they  know  that  which  they  do  not  know  ; 
whereas  all  his  own  knowledge  consisted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  knowing  nothing  ; and  he  supposes  that 
Apollo  had  pronounced  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind,* because  the  whole  of  true  wisdom  consists  in  a 
man’s  not  thinking  himself  to  know  that,  of  which  lie 
is  ignorant.  This  being  the  constant  tenor  of  bis 
discourses,  and  his  fixed  opinion ; all  his  eloquence  was 
expended  in  praising  virtue,  and  in  exhorting  nil  men 
to  the  study  of  virtue  ; a fact  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  writings  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  and  especi- 
ally of  Plato.”  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this 
confession  of  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  was 
very  different,  from  the  universal  doubt  and  uncertainty 
professed  by  the  sceptics  ; his  object  being  simply  to 
inspire  mankind  with  a distrust  of  that  intuitive  kind 
of  knowledge,  to  which  the  sophists  laid  claim,  and 
to  teach  them  that  the  road  to  true  wisdom  must  be 
pursued  through  all  the  successive  steps  of  patient 
investigation. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  opinions,  Socrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  superintending  provi- 
dence over  the  affairs  of  men.  He  was  never  heard, 


says  Xenophon,  to  say  any  thing  which  savoured  of 
impiety  ; but  every  part  both  of  bis  conversation  and 
his  conduct  was  such,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man,  deeply  sensible  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
religion.  Upon  these  subjects,  however,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  with  a certain  degree  of  caution 
and  reserve ; and  even  with  all  his  care  he  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  impiety.  It  need  hardly  be 
proved,  that  he  disbelieved  the  popular  mythology  of 
his  time  ; and  he  appears  to  have  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intermediate  race  of  spiritual  beings,  be- 
tween the  supreme  Deity  and  men.  It  is,  however, 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect,  that  when  Socrates 
referred  to  his  friends,  in  questions  not  to  be  resolved 
by  human  sagacity,  to  auguries  and  divinations,  he 
complied  with  what  he  considered  to  he  a harmless 
superstition,  without  intending  to  assert  his  own  belief 
in  it.  At  the  same  time  that  he  maintained  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  strongly  de- 
nied the  weaknesses  and  vices  imputed  by  the  |>oets  to 
the  deities  of  the  Pantheon,  he  practised  himself,  and 
recommended  to  others,  a regular  compliance  with  the 
established  forms  of  worship,  and  even  consulted 
oracles.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  intimated 
his  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  addressing  the  Deity  by 


• These  words,  it  must  be  rentemberrd,  sre  put  Into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  by  Plato  ; am)  afford  one  proof  amongst  many,  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  place  much  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  bis  rrj're- 
KnUlkm. 


any  particular  name,  by  his  custom  of  introducing  into 
his  colloquial  asseverations  sometimes  the  name  of 
Her£  (Juno)  and  sometimes  that  of  a dog,  or  a goose. 
The  last  words  which  Socrates  uttered  before  his 
death,  were  to  put  his  friends  in  mind,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  iEsculapius  acock,  which  he  had  vowed, 
but  never  sacrificed.  Such  an  expression,  used  at  a 
moment,  when  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  might  seem  to  indicate  an  actual  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  inferior  gods.  Rut  it  has  been 
conjectured,  and  not  improbably,  that  when  those 
words  were  uttered,  the  poison  which  he  had  taken, 
had  affected  his  reason.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
language  which  he  held  in  his  public  discourses,  the 
sagacity  of  Aristophanes  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  that 
he  rejected  in  fact  the  popular  superstitions  of  his 
country. 

His  firmness  of  mind,  in  refusing  to  act  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ; his  temperance  and  fru- 
gality, have  been  already  mentioned.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  antiquity  proves  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  irreproachable  characters  of  the  heathen 
world.  And  the  virtues,  for  which  he  was  most  remark- 
able, will  appear  more  worthy  of  admiration,  if  we  reflect, 
that  he  was  destitute  of  those  lights  and  helps,  which 
are  possessed  by  the  Christian  moralist.  **  The  singu- 
lar merit  of  Socrates,”  observes  Mr.  Mitford,  '*  lay  iu 
the  purity  and  usefulness  of  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation; the  clearness  with  which  he  saw,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  practised,  in  a blind  and  cor- 
rupt age,  all  moral  duties ; the  disinterestedness  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  benefit 
of  others ; and  the  enlarged  and  warm  benevolence, 
whence  his  supreme  and  only  pleasure  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, little  enough  indeed  seen  in  practice,  neverthe- 
less is  become  so  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes 
almost  for  obvious  and  even  congenial  to  the  human 
mind.  Those  only  will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of 
that  near  approach  to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  gather,  as  they  may  from  the 
writings  of  his  eutempomries  and  predecessors,  how 
little  conception  of  it  was  entertained  before  his  time; 
how  dull  to  a just  moral  sense  the  human  mind  has 
really  been  ; how  slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation 
of  the  moral  duties,  even  where  not  only  grrat  [mins 
have  been  taken,  but  the  greatest  abilities  zealously 
employed  ; and,  when  discovered,  how  difficult  it  has 
been  to  establish  them  by  proofs  beyond  controversy, 
or  proofs  even  that  should  be  generally  admitted  by 
the  reason  of  men.  It  is  through  the  light  diffused  by 
his  doctrine,  inforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  practice  exhi- 
bited to  the  highest  advantage,  in  the  incomparable 
writings  of  disciples,  such  us  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that 
his  life  forms  on  era  in  the  history  of  Athens,  and  of 
man.” 

Our  renders  are  well  aware  that  one  imputation  has 
been  cast  upon  the  moral  character  of  Socrates,  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind,  but  it  has  been  by  writers  of 
an  age  much  more  recent  than  that  of  Socrates,  and 
chiefly  by  Porphyry,  and  some  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  authorities  upon  which  it  rests,  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Ohterrer,  or 
rather  by  Dr.  Bentley,  whose  papers  his  grandson  is  now 
known  to  have  pillaged  without  scruple.  But  these 
authorities  mny  justly  be  considered  as  destitute  of 
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weiglit,  when  put  in  competition  w ith  the  total  absence 
of  any  aspersion  of  the  kind  in  The  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  with  the  direct  and  united  testimony  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
Socrates.  These  charges,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  ob- 
serves, carry  every  appearance  of  having  originated  in 
the  virulenee  of  party-spirit  ; and  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated by  writers  in  the  profligate  ages  that  followed 
— a propensity  to  involve  men  of  the  best  report,  in 
former  times,  in  the  scandal  of  that  gross  immorality 
which  disgraced  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  con- 
spicuous among  some  of  the  writers  under  the  Ro- 
man empire.  There  cannot  he  a stranger  negative 
argument  to  rebut  the  charge  of  scandalous  immora- 
lity, than  the  silence,  both  of  Aristophanes,  (who 
scrupled  at  no  indecency  of  expression  or  of  represen- 
tation*) and  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  who  were  not 
deterred  from  calumniating  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
by  any  regard  for  truth.  (The  reader  may  see  this 
question  discussed  more  at  length  in  a dissertation  by 
the  Abb£  Fniguicr,  Choix  ties  Mnnaires  de  tAcad/nne 
Royalc  t.  iii.  p.  ^9.)  The  wisdom  of  J^ocrates,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  were  so  re- 
markably superior  to  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  that 
some  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  have  maintained, 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  that  he  derived  his 
knowledge  of  divine  things  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  some  of 
the  defenders  of  natural  religion  affect  to  contrast  the 
ethics  of  Socrates,  with  those  which  arc  inculcated  in 
the  Gospel.  Rut  even  if  we  admit  the  justice  of  those 
commendations  which  are  bestowed  u|x>n  his  moral 
precepts,  we  find  the  great  and  jiervading  deficiency, 
which  revelation  alone  could  supply,  that  of  mo/irc ; 
necessarily  resulting  from  a state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  retribution  of  a future  life. 

Socrates  taught  that  the  divine  attributes  might  be 
inferred,  from  the  works  of  creation  ; a notion  asserted 
also  by  St.  Paul.  He  maintained  the  omniscience, 
ubiquity,  and  providence  of  the  Deity ; and  from  the 
existence  of  conscience  in  the  human  breast,  he  in- 
ferred that  man  is  a moral  agent,  the  object  of  reward 
and  punishment ; and  that  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  was  ordained  by  the  Deity.  This 
is  the  sum  of  those  theological  doctrines  which  Socrates 
taught  with  plainness  and  simplicity ; but  which  Plato 
expanded  and  corrupted  with  his  own  refined  and  ab- 
struse speculations.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  tar 
superior,  both  in  point  of  reasonableness  and  in  their 
moral  tendency,  these  doctrines  were,  to  the  meta- 
physical speculations  of  the  Ionic  school. 

The  soul  of  man,  according  to  Socrates,  is  given  him 
by  the  Deity,  whom  it  resembles  in  its  powers  and 
properties  ; consequently  it  is  immortal,  and  will  re- 
ceive, after  the  death  of  the  body,  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
If  Socrates  expressed  any  doubt  on  this  head,  it  related 
to  the  place  of  the  soul  in  another  life,  not  to  its 
existence  or  happiness. 

The  justness  of  his  notions,  upon  these  important 
subjects,  naturally  exalted  and  purified  his  moral  sys- 
tem. The  chief  happiness  of  life  he  placed  in  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  virtue,  of  the  ends  which  man  is 
intended  to  answer,  and  of  the  right  methods  of  pur- 


•  Tbc  cImucsI  reader,  who  calls  to  miod  the  representation 
which  the  comic  poet  bus  iriven  of  Euripides,  will  consider  this 
argument  u almost  conclusive. 


suing  them.  This  knowledge,  when  complete,  teaches 
him  that  in  every  case  that  which  is  just,  is  expedient ; 
and  that  the  purest  pleasures  are  those  which  spring 
from  an  habitual  rectitude  of  conduct.  The  great  secret 
of  obtaining  this  desirable  wisdom,  is  to  know  our- 
selves a secret  which  Socrates,  in  his  daily  conversa- 
tions with  those  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for 
wisdom,  proved  to  belittle  understood. 

Socrates  taught  that  “ to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice;’' that  the  most  acceptable  servee  to  the  gods, is  to 
perform  their  commands  : that  man  ought  simply  to 
ask  the  gods  to  give  what  is  good  for  him  ; for  that 
they  know,  far  better  than  he  does,  what  is  really  to 
his  advantage:  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped, 
according  to  the  institutions  of  our  country;  a precept 
which  is  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  He  said  that 
besides  the  written  law  s of  men,  there  are  certain  un- 
written laws,*  ordained  by  the  Deity,  such  as  those 
which  enjoin  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  reve- 
rence due  to  parents  ; that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  these  laws  have  the  divine  sanction,  because  the 
violation  of  them  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment, 
a provision  surpassing  the  wisdom  and  power  of  a 
human  legislator.  (This  argument  is  insisted  upon 
by  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Analogy.) 

In  the  course  of  a life  spent  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  truth  and  morality, as  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  Socrates  delivered  maxims  and  rules 
fur  the  conduct  of  men  in  even*  relation  of  civil  and 
social  life.  Those  which  are  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
arc  marked  by  that  sound  and  practical  common  sense, 
which  was  the  leading  feature  of  his  philosophy.  With 
regard  to  politics,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  polity,  and  the  tem|>er  of  the  times,  made 
him  cautious  in  delivering  his  sentiments.  Yet  he 
said  enough,  at  different  times,  to  make  his  country- 
men suspect,  that  he  disliked  the  existing  constitution 
of  Athens.  He  remarked,  (at  least  ii£lian  tells  us 
that  he  remarked)  that  democracy  is  tyrannical,  and 
abounds  with  the  evils  of  monarchy.  It  was  urged  by 
his  enemies,  that  he  rendered  his  hearers  disaffected 
towards  the  democracy;  and  indeed,  although  he  was 
too  good  a citizen  to  promote  sedition  and  political 
violence,  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Athenian  government  was 
conducted.  He  wished,  as  Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked, 
for  w-holesome  changes  by  gentle  means ; and  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  whieh  he  never  lost 
sight  of,  in  all  his  teaching,  to  infuse  those  principles 
into  the  Athenian  youth,  which  might  insensibly  pro- 
duce the  wisbed-for  change.  Although  he  took  no 
part  in  polities  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  those  young  men,  who  were  most 
likely,  front  their  wealth,  their  talents,  and  their  am- 
bition, to  bear  sway  in  the  popular  assemblies.  Thus 
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• vduoi.  This  notion  *»i  not  first  entertained  by  Socrates. 

We  fitwl  it  expressed  by  Sophocle*,  in  his  Anikgti»t.  r.  423. 
ovii  roaovrov  qio uijv  rk  ci 
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* Nor  judged  I tliy  <lerjTC*  of  such  avail, 

As  ihnt  a mortal  might  transgress  (be  gods’ 

Unwritten  and  immutable  behests.’ 

Tbuerdulrs,  in  thr  faneral  oration  spoken  by  Pericles,  distin- 
guishes between  tbc  law*  marled  for  the  common  good,  sad  tbc 
unwritten  laws,  the  violation  of  which  brings  with  it  acknowledged 
disgrace.  So  also  Demosthenes  dr  Cvron,  f . K3. 
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Bioffrkpby.  employed,  and  courted  as  he  was  by  many  of  the 
•s— richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Athenian  Youth,  it 
Fro,c  is  no  wonder,  if  the  vulgar  demagogues  considered 
a.  m.  him  as  a dangerous  rival,  ami  were  desirous  of  exciting 
3.>35.  popular  jealousy  against  him. 

Socrates  was  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  when  he 
*•  c'  was  introduced  by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The 
•169.  Clouds,  and  held  up  to  public  derision.  It  is  well 

u>  known,  that  what  is  culled  the  old  comedy,  the  leading 

1608  wr*ter®  which  were  Eupolis,  Oatinus,  and  Aristo- 

' phones,  introduced,  without  scruple,  living  personages 

upon  the  stage,  not  only  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of 
,■  their  moral  and  political  characters,  but  representing, 
* by  means  of  masks  and  dresses,  their  personal  appear- 
ance. The  great  object  of  the  comic  poets  was,  to 
please  a popular  audience,  and  to  obtain  their  suffrages 
for  the  prize  awarded  to  the  most  deserving.  Hut 
they  not  unfrequcntly  had  u higher  object  in  view : 
Aristophanes  in  particular  directed  his  wit  against  the 
mischievous,  but  too  popular  demagogues  of  his  time, 
with  the  truest  patriotism  ; anti  with  a courage,  which 
nothing  but  a confidence  in  his  own  surpassing  abili- 
ties, and  the  justice  of  the  cause  w hich  he  espoused, 
could  have  inspired.  Whatever  he  conceived  to  be  at 
variance  with  that  free  and  manly  spirit,  which  had 
once  distinguished  his  countrymen,  but  which  in  his 
time  was  nearly  destroyed  by  political  chicanery,  and 
the  flagitious  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  he  assailed  w ith 
all  the  powers  of  ridicule : and  although  in  many 
cases,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  innocent  suffered 
with  the  guilty,  and  defamation  usurped  the  place  of 
legitimate  satire  ; yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was,  to  bring  his  coun- 
trymen to  u right  way  of  thinking,  and  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  artifices,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
imposed  upon.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a satisfactory 
reason  for  the  injurious  representation,  which  Aristo- 
phanes has  given  of  Socrates,  in  the  comedy  before 
mentioned.  But  we  may  probably  conjecture,  that 
wishing  to  attack  the  sophists  in  general,  of  whom 
Socrates  at  that  time  was  considered  to  he  one,  he  took 
him  as  a representative  of  the  whole  body,  and  attri- 
buted to  him  that  species  of  philosophy,  which  it  was 
the  constant  object  of  Socrates  to  decry  and  discredit. 

The  object  of  the  comic  poet  in  The  Clouds , is  to 
show  how  the  sophistry  of  the  schools  may  l>e  em- 
ployed to  the  perversion  of  justice  and  morality.  He 
ridicules,  by  the  way,  certain  new  and  funciful  notions 
touching  the  relutionof  children  and  parents  ; and  in- 
troduces the  clouds,  as  the  deities  of  the  new  philoso- 
phers, who  acknowledged  no  such  divinity  as  Jupiter, 
or  his  associate  gods.  Mr.  Cumberland  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  although  Socrates  is  exhibited  in  a very 
ridiculous  point  of  view,  as  hoisted  up  in  a basket,  to 
pursue  his  astronomical  studies,  and  measuring  the 
space  over  which  a flea  can  skip,  yet  he  lays  down  no 
principles  of  fraud  or  injustice,  as  parts  of  his  own 
system.  It  is  not  the  teacher  who  recommends,  but 
his  disciples  who  pervert  his  instructions  to  the  evil 
purpose  of  defrauding  their  creditors.  The  son  in  the 
play  beats  his  father  on  the  stnge,  and  he  quotes  in  his 
own  justifleation  the  maxims  of  Socrates  *,  but  he  does 
not  quote  them  as  positive  rules  and  Injunctions  for 
an  act  so  atrocious;  he  only  shows  that  sophistry 
may  be  turned,  to  defend  that  or  any  other  thing, 
• equally  violent  and  outrageous. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  schools  of  the  so- 


phists, which  the  government  of  Athens  thought  it  ne-  Socrates. 
Cvssary  to  put  down  by  a public  decree,  were  no  unfit 
subjects  for  dramatic  ridicule  ; but  still  the  great  difli-  Froo‘ 
culty  recurs,  why  should  Socrates  have  been  selected  A-  *• 
by  the  poet,  as  the  representative  of  that  mischievous  3535 
tribe,  rather  than  iiorgias,  or  llippias,  or  Polus,  or 
some  well-known  member  of  the  fraternity  » Perhaps  B c- 
it  was,  as  some  modern  critics  have  supposed,  that 
some  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of  .Socrates,  rather  1,1 
than  the  philosopher  himself,  were  the  real  objects  of 
dislike  to  Aristophanes  ; and  that  he  introduced  the 
teacher  himself  upon  the  stage,  for  the  pur|>o*c  of  ridi- 
culing his  school.  Three,  at  least,  of  the  followers  of  ’ 
Socrates,  were  just  objects  of  satire  ; the  rapacious  Si- 
mon, the  cowardly  Clconymus,  and  the  dissolute  The* 
orus  ; of  whom  Aristophanes  says  11  ()  Jupiter,  if  thy 
bolt  is  aimed  at  perjury,  why  has  it  not  consumed  Si- 
mon, nor  Clconymus,  nor  Theorus,  all  perjured  us  they 
are?''  An  intimate  friend  of  Socrates  was  Euripides; 
against  whom,  as  the  inculcator  of  an  ambiguous  mo- 
rality, and  the  debaser  of  genuine  tragedy,  Aristopha- 
nes entertained  a peculiar  antipathy.  And  besides, 
accustomed  as  the  Athenians  were  to  see  their  public 
men  ridiculed  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner  upon 
the  stage,  it  did,  perhaps,  no  great  harm  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  that  his  philosophy  should  be  jo- 
cosely burlesqued ; for,  be  it  remembered,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  calumny  and  ill-nature  in  the  deli- 
neation which  Aristophanes  gives  of  Socrates  himself. 

It  must  have  been  so  exceedingly  and  palpably  unlike 
the  original,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect  the 
poet  of  having  made  it  so  on  purpose,  that  the  specta- 
tors might  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  intended  for  a 
good-natured  caricature  of  Socrates,  with  whose  real 
mode  of  life  they  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  ; 
and  whose  prosing  discourses,  most  of  them  probably 
thought,  as  Eupolis  did,  very  tiresome.  The  singula- 
rity which  Socrates  affected  in  his  manners  and  dress, 
going  barefoot,  and,  at  times,  standing  for  a whole  day 
together  in  the  same  attitude  of  meditation,  rendered 
him  a tempting  subject  for  ridicule.  The  |>oet  says  in 
The  Clouds,  u We  could  not  think  of  attending  to  any 
other  of  the  sophists  of  the  present  day,  except  Prodi- 
cus,  to  him,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  good  sense ; 
but  to  you  (Socrates)  because  you  swagger  in  the 
streets,  and  roll  your  eyes  about,  and  go  barefoot,  pre- 
tending to  put  up  with  many  annoyances,  and  wear  a 
solemn  countenance  towards  us.”  Aristophanes  re- 
presents Socrates  as  taking  a fee  for  his  instructions, 
although  the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  at  the  first  representation  The 
Clouds  did  not  take  with  the  audience,  but  was  con- 
demned, owing,  os  it  is  mid,  to  Alcibiades,  and  a party 
of  the  friends  of  Socrates.  The  following  year  it  was 
reproduced,  in  an  amended  state,  with  better  success. 

The  story  told  by  ./Elian,  of  the  poet's  having  been 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  to  write  The  Clouds,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  their  criminal  accusation, 
has  been  long  ago  exploded : this  comedy  is  known  to 
have  been  acted  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  Yet  it  is  far  from 
impossible,  that  the  ridicule  cast  upon  him  in  that 
play,  may  have  contributed  to  the  popular  prejudice, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  became  so  fatally 
strong.  We  arc  not  informed  by  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  whether  Socrates  had  given  any  cause  of 
offence  to  Aristophanes ; indeed,  Plato  represents  them 
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juj  becoming  familiar  companions,  at  a subsequent 
period.  Upon  the  whole,  our  readers  may  still  be 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  notion  first  suggested,  that 
Aristophanes,  when  he  wrote  The  Cloutls,  knew  but 
little  of  Socrates,  whom  he,  perhaps,  imagined  to  be 
a quibbling  sophist,  like  the  others  of  that  profession. 

About  two  or  three-and-iwenty  years  after  the  first 
representation  of  The  Clouds,  a young  man,  named 
Melitus  (or  rather  Melctua)  delivered  to  the  orchon 
an  information  against  Socrates,  to  the  following 
effect : “Melitus,  son  of  Meletus,  of  the  borough  of 
Pitthos,  mokes  this  charge  upon  oath  aguinst  Socrates, 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough  of  Alopece  : So- 
crates is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  and  of  preaching  other  new  gods  ; more- 
over, he  is  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Penalty, 
death.”  Melitus,  who  was  a poet,  and  a man  of  no 
consideration,  was  associated  in  this  affair  with  Lycon, 
an  orator  of  eminence,  and  Anytus,  a man  in  high 
esteem,  who  had  commanded  with  credit  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  was  afterwards  an  ally  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  in  restoring  the  democracy.  It  was  urged 
against  Socrates,  by  his  prosecutors,  that  he  was  dis- 
affected to  the  democracy,  and  that  he  hnd  instilled 
similar  principles  into  his  followers,  especially  Critias 
and  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  it  seems  very  likely,  that  his 
intimacy  with  Alcibiades  was  one  principal  cause  of 
the  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  which  he  was  viewed  by 
the  popular  party.  Socrates  himself,  as  Plato  mokes 
him  speak,  did  not  deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  ex- 
isting government : the  whole  of  his  defence,  os  re- 
ported by  his  illustrious  scholar,  was  calculated  to 
irritate,  rather  than  to  conciliate,  his  judges. 

No  advice  of  his  friends  could  persuade  him,  when 
put  upon  his  defence  before  the  Heliasta*,*  to  say  a 
word  in  the  form  of  supplication.  He  told  his  judges, 
that  he  was  pleading  for  them,  to  save  them  the  guilt 
of  an  unjust  condemnation.  Being  persuaded  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  be  considered  the  prospect  of  a 
dismissal  from  the  body,  at  his  age,  to  be  a subject  of 
rejoicing.  Death  might  be  an  introduction  to  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  ; it  could  not  bring  any 
thing  worse  to  a good  man  than  n cessation  of  being  : 
and  therefore  he  looked  with  no  apprehension  to  a 
sentence,  which  would  consign  him  to  the  easiest  of 
deaths  j for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  execution,  by 
a draught  of  prepared  hemlock,  was  reputed  to  be. 

The  judges  were  so  much  incensed  by  the  tone 
which  Socrates  took  in  his  defence,  that  they  refused 
to  hear  Plato,  who  would  have  spoken  in  his  behalf, 
and  immediately  found  him  guilty.  It  being  then 
permitted  him  to  say  what  fine  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  him,  he  would  not  suffer  his  friends  to  contri- 
bute any  thing  towards  a pecuniary  mulct ; but  told 
the  court,  that  he  considered  himself  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  and  reward.  Still  further  irritated 
by  this  reply,  a majority  of  the  judges,  still  greater 
than  the  former  one,  condemned  him  to  death  ■,  and 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  prison,  after  having 
shown  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  He  concluded 
his  address  to  the  judges  with  these  words : " But 
it  is  time  that  we  should  depart  ; I to  die,  you  to 
live  : but  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  only 
knows.’* 

• The  largest  mart  of  judicature  at  Athens  was  the  “HAiaJa,  con- 
slating  of  from  1500  to  500  judges,  called  'HAMurraL  Before  tlua 
tribunal  were  tried  question*  concerning  religion. 


The  condemnation  of  Socrates  happened  on  the  eve 
of  the  day,  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  placing  a <, 
sacred  chaplet  upon  the  ship,  which  carried  the 
annual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos. 
And  no  execution  could  take  place  at  Athens  from  the 
crowning  of  the  galley  till  its  return  from  lVlos. 
Thus  the  death  of  Socrates  wus  respited  for  thirty 
days.  His  friends  took  advantage  of  this  delay,  to 
concert  means  for  his  escape.  The  jailer  was  bribed, 
and  a vessel  prepared,  to  convey  Socrates  to  Mime 
friends  in  Thessaly.  But  no  |icrsuasion  could  induce 
him  to  use  the  opportunity.  Having  all  his  life 
recommended  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
he  would  not  now  set  an  example  of  the  breach  of 
them  ; arguing,  that  unjust  as  his  sentence,  was, 
wrong  would  not  justify  wrong.  Plato  has  given  us 
a beautiful  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Socrates  employed  himself  during  this  painful  inter- 
val, in  discussing  subjects  of  the  highest  nature  with 
his  favourite  disciples.  But  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  npprehend  that  these  representations  are  more 
striking  than  faithful.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  when  the  sacred  ship  returned,  (of  which 
he  professed  to  have  been  forewarned  by  a dream,) 
he  drunk  the  fatal  cup  with  perfect  composure,  und 
died  with  a degree  of  tranquillity,  which  would  have 
lieen  still  more  admirable,  had  it  not  been  alloyed 
by  a mixture  of  ill-timed  facetiousness.  He  was,  at 
his  death,  which  happened  Ol.  xciv.  1.  in  the  7t>th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  disciples  of  Socrates,  after  hating  paid  the  last 
honours  to  their  departed  master,  and  testified  their 
grief  and  indignation  in  the  most  public  manner, 
quitted  Athens  for  some  time,  fur  fear  of  the  faction 
which  had  procured  his  condemnation.  A general 
sentiment  of  indignation  prevailed  in  the  Grecian 
states,  at  the  news  of  this  event ; and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Athenians  themselves,  being  made  sensible 
of  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings,  turned  their 
anger  against  the  accusers  of  Socrates ; of  whom 
Melitus  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
Anytus  banished  from  Athens.  The  friends  of  the 
murdered  philosopher  were  recalled,  and  a statue 
erected  to  his  honour.  A pestilence  which  happened 
not  long  afterwards,  was  considered  to  be  a just 
punishment  for  their  gross  violation  of  justice ; and 
it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  from  that  time,  the 
affairs  of  Athens  grew  continually  worse. 

The  grammarian  who  wrote  the  argument  to  that 
oration  of  Isocrates,  which  is  called  the  Encomium  of 
Busiris,  relates,  that  when  the  Pulamedet  of  Euri- 
pides  was  acted  at  Athens,  and  the  chorus  uttered  the 
following  words  : “ O Greeks,  ye  have  killed  the 
wisest,  sweetest  songstress  of  the  muses,  who  injured 
no  one,  the  best  of  the  Greeks,”  the  whole  theatre 
shed  tears,  perceiving  the  allusion  to  Socrates.  But 
Diogenes  Laertius,  after  having  observed,  that  Euri- 
pides intended,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  to 
reproach  the  Athenians  with  their  injustice  towards 
his  illustrious  friend,  adds,  " but  Philochorus,  (a 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica,)  says,  that  Euri- 
pides died  before  Socrates  }**  which  is  perfectly  true  ; 
for  the  poet  died,  Ol.  xciii.  1.,  the  philosopher  in  Ol. 
xciv.  1.  But  as  the  Palamedet  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  nine  years  after  the  first  representation  of  The 
Clnttdt  of  Aristophanes,  Valckcnaer  thinks  it  probable 
that  Euripides  might  intend  to  shadow  out,  in  the 
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Biognphy.  story  of  Palamedes,  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
/ the  citizens  of  Athens  towards  their  illustrious  teacher, 
and  to  point  to  the  probable  result  of  the  popular 
outcry  against  him.  As  to  the  story  of  the  commi- 
seration expressed  by  the  audience  at  the  lamentation 
of  the  chorus,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all,  it  was,  per- 
haps, at  a second  representation  of  the  Palamedes, 
after  the  death  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  never  committed  any  of  his  speculations- 
to  writing;  those  which  have  been  attributed  to  him 
have  been  abundantly  proved  not  to  have  been  his 
productions ; especially  the  epistles,  which  go  by  his 
name,  but  which  Bishop  Pearson  and  Dr.  Bentley 
have  shown  to  be  the  forgery  of  a sophist  of  later 
times.  He  is  reported  to  have  assisted  Euripides  in 
writihg  some  of  his  tragedies,  for  which  rumour  there 
was,  probably,  no  foundation  but  the  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  them. 

The  person  of  Socrates  is  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  that  it  need  hardly  be  described.  Its  resem- 
blance to  the  representation  usually  given  of  Silenus, 
in  the  works  of  ancient  art,  is  so  strong,  that  he  was 
called,  with  an  allusion  to  the  convivial  excesses  of 
his  friend,  the  Silenus  of  Alribiades. 

As  Socrates,  instead  of  addicting  himself  to  any  set 
of  philosophical  principles  as  a system,  with  which 
every  moral  and  political  phenomenon  must  be  made 
to  square,  passed  his  life  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  delivered,  in  plain  and  unaffected  language,  the 
result  of  patient  observations  and  inquiry ; it  is  not 


to  be  wondered  at,  if  some  of  his  followers,  who 
were  not  superior  to  the  ambition  of  system-making,  » 
instead  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  master, 
struck  off  in  different  directions,  and  became  the 
founders  of  different  sects  in  philosophy.  Such  were 
Plato,  the  father  of  the  Academic  sect,  Aristippus  of 
the  Cvrcnaic,  Phsedo  of  the  Eliac,  Euclid  of  the 
Megaric,  and  Antisthenes  of  the  Cynic  : all  of  whom, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  one  another,  pretended 
to  ground  their  notions  upon  the  authority  of  their 
master. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  Socrates,  wc  have 
endeavoured  to  observe  a just  impartiality.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct  there 
was  an  affectation  of  singularity,  unworthy  of  so  wise 
a man  and  that  he  sometimes  bestowed  much  unne- 
cessary labour  upon  the  elucidation  of  a very  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth  ; but  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
author  of  a far  more  genuine  and  practical  philo- 
sophy than  the  Greeks  had  before  been  masters  of ; 
and  taught  a system  of  morality,  which,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  was  defective  only  in  its  motives. 
And  it  is  a strong  argument  of  the  necessity  which 
existed,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  of  a divine 
revelation,  that  a philosophy,  so  pure  and  rational  as 
that  of  Socrates,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  writers  of  antiquity,  had  but  little 
effect  in  improving  the  religious  or  moral  character 
of  the  most  acute  and  ingenious  people  of  the  heathen 
world. 
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At  the  time  when  the  state  of  eloquence  and 
the  arts  among  the  Greeks  shewed  most  strongly 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  their  minds,  they 
were  employed  in  forming  and  advancing  the  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  intellectual  structure  of  the 
Greek  Geometry.  This  science,  associated  in  its 
birth  with  their  earliest  philosophy,  generally  con- 
tinued combined  with  their  favourite  speculations  j 
and  in  its  progress  was  more  rapid,  or  at  least  more 
certain,  than  any  of  them.  In  the  school  of  Plato  it 
had  already  engaged  in  the  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult researches ; and  when  transferred  to  the  college 
of  Alexandria,  it  produced  those  profound  investiga- 
tions, on  which  the  first  intellects  of  later  times  have 
keen  content  to  employ  themselves  without  hoping  to 
add  to  its  discoveries. 

Among  the  names  which  the  history  of  this  subject 
offers,  that  of  Archimedes  has  been,  by  the  suffrage  of 
all  judges,  considered  as  standing  highest ; and  pos- 
sessing the  same  pre-eminence  in  the  ancient  world 
with  that  of  Newton  in  modern  times.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  nutural  to  combine  with  what  can  be  col- 
lected of  his  biography,  some  account  of  the  history, 
about  that  time,  of  the  sciences  which  he  cultivated. 
This  sketch  of  what  was  then  known,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  view  which  we  can  give  of  that 
which  is  generally  the  most  interesting  part  in  the 
life  of  a mathematician,  his  education  : for  it  is  clear 
that  Archimedes  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been 
done  in  mathematics  up  to  his  time.  Without  such 
knowledge,  few  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  extend, 
us  he  did,  the  limits  of  their  province  in  the  world  of 
science. 


Thales  of  Miletus,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  is  Archi- 
mentioned  as  having  turned  his  attention  to  geome-  wte. 
try,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  father  of  their  mathe- 
matical  science,  as  indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  of  From 
the  rest  of  their  philosophy.  The  discoveries  attri-  M- 
huted  to  him  are  of  the  most  elementary  kind ; but  3458. 
enough  was  done  tq  give  an  impulse  to  the  subject ; ~ 

and  his  followers  in  the  Ionic  school  imitated  him  *■  ** 
also  in  these  researches.  Anaximander  is  said  to  ,>4G‘ 
have  written  an  Inlrixiuction  to  Geometry.  Pytha-  % M 
gorah  was  a scholar  of  Thales  ; and  did  much  for  the  3^4 

progress  of  mathematics,  besides  the  discovery  of  his  

celebrated  theorem,  for  which  he  is  said,  it  must  be  c> 
acknowledged  with  little  probability,  to  have  saeri-  140. 

ficed  a hecatomb.  The  theories  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  and  the  reception  which  they  met  with,  shew  Thal«. 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  such  inquiries.  ^ *for*» 
In  his  hands  and  those  of  his  successors,  music 
became  a mathematical  subject  j the  properties  of 
numbers  were  pursued  with  an  inquisitiveness  which 
led  to  a curious  spirit  of  mysticism;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere  was  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
astronomical  phenomena. 

Under  these  circumstances  geometry  and  its  related 
sciences  soon  became  of  considerable  extent-  We 
have  the  titles  of  several  treatises  upon  a variety  of 
its  branches  by  Democritus  and  others  of  the  times  j)Pmocr- 
before  Pericles ; and  nt  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^ ri" 
war,  geometers  had  not  only  travelled  over  most 
elementary  problems,  but  had,  in  some  instances, 
struck  aguinst  those  limits  which  they  have  been  ever 
since  vainly  struggling  to  pass.  According  to  Plu-  An*xago- 
tarch,  Anaxagoras,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  employed  rM* 
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IVmgraphy.  himself  in  his  prison  in  investigations  on  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle ; and  steps  of  the  same  problem  were 
also  attempted  by  Antiphon  and  Bryson,  whose  rea- 
sonings Aristotle  colls  paralogisms,  though  it  would 
seem  undeservedly  with  respect  to  the  former  Hip- 
pocrates, who  was  originally  a merchant  of  C'hio,  and 
became  a geometer  at  Athens,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes,  entered  upon  a 
train  of  research,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise 
success,  in  measuring  the  circle.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  find  the  area  of  a space  comprehended  between  two 
circular  areas,  and  culled  a lane,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  horned  moon j but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
extend  this  to  a whole  circle.  Another  problem,  now 
also  known  to  be  impracticable  by  plane  geometry, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  ttco  mean  proportional ex- 
cited much  interest  about  this  time.  It  is  identical 
with  the  problem  of  doubling  the  cube,  said  to  have 
been  proposed  by  the  oracle  at  Delos  ; though  this 
story  is  probably  only  one  of  those  fictions  in  which 
mathematicians  used  often  to  present  their  questions. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  have 
several  solutions  of  this  problem,  puqiorting  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Plato,  given  by  Eutocius  in  his  cnmnicn- 

ArcliyUi.  tary  on  Archimedes.  Archytao,  a Pythugnrcnn,  the 
master  of  Pluto,  solved  it  by  a somewhat  complicated 
construction,  in  which  a conical  and  cylindrical  sur- 
face arc  made  to  intersect.  Mfnrchmcs,  a scholar  of 
Plato,  obtained  the  result  by  the  intersection  of  two 
conic  sections.  Eudoxus,  another  of  Plato's  scholars, 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  it  curve  lines  invented  by 
himself.  Plato  himself  devised  a kind  of  parallel 
ruler,  by  means  of  which  it  might  easily  be  mechani- 
cally executed.  Indeed  the  Greek  geometry  seems 
sometimes  to  have  had  a rather  curious  tendency  to 
solve  its  problems  by  mechanical  contrivances : of 
which  practice,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  account 
of  Archimedes,  Plato  strongly  disapproved  ; notwith- 
standing the  instance  we  have  just  given  of  his  adop- 
tion of  it.* 

Plato.  The  admiration  of  Plato  for  geometry  is  well  known, 

from  the  inscription  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
over  the  door  of  the  place  where  he  taught : u Let  no 
one  enter  who  is  without  geometry.”  The  acquisi- 
tions which  arc  attributed  to  him  and  his  school  shew 
how  rapidly  the  science  advanced  ; for  the  discoveries 
which  we  have  now  to  notice  are  no  longer  particular 
propositions,  hut  general  methods,  and  long  trains  of 
investigation.  We  shall  consider  them  in  order. 

Comu.  It  appears  by  what  has  been  just  said  of  Menech- 
mui,  that  the  conic  sections  had  already  been  dis- 
covered. They  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato  him- 
self, and  many  of  their  properties  were  known  soon 
after  his  time. 

Plato  is  said  to  have  invented  the  geometrical  ana- 
lysis ; the  method  by  which,  assuming  a problematical 
result  to  be  true,  wc  reason  backward  to  the  other 
propositions  which  its  truth  presupposes,  till  we  arrive 
at  something  which  is  known  to  be  true  or  to  be 
false ; and  thus  establish  or  overturn  the  proposition 
assumed. 

Another  invention  of  this  illustrious  mathematical 


Analysis. 


• Plutarch.  In  Marcello.  Plutarch  obviously  confounds,  as  it 

••a*  easy  for  a writer  to  do  who  was  not  a nuilhcmiuir  ian,  the 
solution  of  problems  by  mechanical  contrivances,  ( op-yaruo?, ) with 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  problems  concerning  machines, 

Gw***) 


school  was  the  doctrine  of  geometrical  loci.  By  this  Archi- 
proceeding,  when  a required  point  cannot  he  found  v mci*c^r  t 
by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and  circles,  some  ' 

new  curve  is  constructed,  consisting  of  the  places  Ar°>” 
which  the  point  might  assume  by  leaving  out  one  of 
the  conditions  ; and  in  this  curve  the  remaining  con-  ‘ 

dition  enables  us  to  determine  the  point  demanded.  B c> 
The  quadratrir  (ffTpvyivn^Dvao)  of  Deinostratus,  a 54^; 
curve  so  called  from  the  scholar  of  Plato,  who  in-  to 
vented  it,  or  discovered  its  properties,  and  from  its  a.  m 
use  in  squaring  the  circle,  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  3X0‘4, 
loci.  It  may  also  be  used  in  another  celebrated  pro-  — 
Idem,  the  trisection  of  an  angle.  This  problem,  and  »•  c. 
that  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  gave  rise  also  to  140. 
the  loci  constructed  by  succeeding  mathematicians, 
and  called  the  conchoid  of  Nieomedcs,  and  the  cissoid 
of  Diodes.  Besides  these,  which  were  called  loci  at 
a line,  similar  considerations  led  afterwards  to  the  in- 
vention of  loci  at  a surface,  when  the  possible  positions  111  * 
of  a point  lay  in  a curved  superficies. 

To  the  active  minds  of  Plato  and  hi*  school  we  may  Solid  peo- 
nttrihute  also  the  prosecution  of  Solid  Geometry.  We  |nrtry- 
have  a treatise  by  Zenodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  somewhat  about  this  time,  in  which  it  is  proved 
thut  the  content  of  the  sphere  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  solid  of  equal  surface.  This  is  preserved 
by  Theon  in  his  commentary  on  the  Almagest,  and  is 
the  oldest  work  on  geometry  extunt.  But  the  Phil 011- 
ists  pursued  this  subject,  and  investigated  the  pro- 
perties of  the  five  regular  solids,  called  from  that 
cause  the  Platonic  bodies.  This  brunch  could  not 
previously  have  been  much  attended  to,  for  Plato 
(Rep.  lib.  7-)  “ notes  it  defective,”  to  use  Lord 
Bacon  s phrase  in  his  Surrey  of  Human  Learning. 

In  the  {Missage  of  Plato  just  referred  to,  he  divides  Astronomy, 
mathematics  into  the  doctrine  of  planes,  or  plane 
geometry  ; the  doctrine  of  solids  ; and  the  doctrine 
of  solids  in  motion.  This  lust  division  is  meant  to 
describe  the  mathematical  part  of  Astronomy  ,•  viz. 
the  doctrine  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  re- 
volution of  a sphere.  Thales, .or  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, had  maintained  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  and  imagined  and  named  the  most  important 
circles  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  After  this,  the 
application  of  geometry  to  determine  the  risings, 
settings,  and  motions  of  the  stars  was  an  obvious 
step,  and  seems  to  have  been  early  made.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  very  recondite  conse- 
quences ; and  may  be  adequately  judged  of  from  the 
ancient  and  curious  treatise  on  the  sphere  still  extant, 
and  written  by  Autolyccs,  who  lived  about  the  lime  of 
Alexander.  For  an  account  of  this  work,  und  of  other 
early  Greek  astronomers,  see  the  History  or  As- 
tronomy in  the  Second  Division.  Of  Eudoxus,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  we  may  further  notice 
Delambrc's  opinion,  that  he  possessed  an  artificial 
globe,  such  as  wc  may  conceive  the  skill  of  that  time 
able  to  produce ; and  that  having  marked  upon  it  the 
places  of  the  stars,  with  no  great  exactness,  he  deter- 
mined their  risings  and  settings  by  means  similar  to 
what  is  now  understood  by  “ the  use  of  the  globes.” 

The  results  of  this  method  he  published  in  a work 
which  we  may  consider  of  great  importance,  as  hav  ing 
given  rise  not  only  to  the  poetical  paraphrase  of  Arc- 
tus,  but  to  the  valuable  commentary  of  Hipparchus, 

The  other  astronomical  opinion*  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  less  precise  and  correct  The  true 
4 t <1 
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Biography,  system  of  the  universe  hod  indeed  been  maintained  by  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  perfect  exactness  Archi- 
Pythagoras,  but  the  minds,  even  of  philosophers,  were  of  chords  in  every  part  of  the  musical  scale.  There- 
Fro™  not  yet  ripe  for  it  j und  except  that  it  was  occasionally  fore,  though  the  ancient*  reasoned  upon  their  concords 
revived,  as  for  instance  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  a as  perfect , it  is  probable  that  in  practice  they  used 

_ 4 little  before  Archimedes,  it  slept  till  the  time  of  Co-  them  imperfect.  The  latitude  which  this  allows  gives 

B c pernicus.  Aristotle  pretended  to  confute  it;  and  rise  to  the  different  expression  of  the  different  keys,  as  * 

Plato’s  opinions,  though  often  borrowed  from  the  they  are  called,  which  probably  correspond,  at  least  M_  c# 

to’  Pythagoreans,  have  no  tinge  of  that  part  of  their  philo-  to  a considerable  extent,  with  the  various  modes,  54$ 

a.  m sophy.  Yet  he  Is  said  to  have  adopted  in  his  old  age  Phrygian,  Dorian,  &c.  of  the  ancient  music.  It  was  |0 

3664.  the  system  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  also  probably  this  capacity  of  the  ear  to  adapt  itself  a.  m. 

— universe.  He  hcul  also  the  merit  of  having  rccom-  to  concords  slightly  imperfect,  which  caused  the  sepa-  3864. 

».  c.  mended  mathematics  to  the  more  particular  attention  ration  into  two  sects  of  the  ancient  theorisers  on  this  — 


140.  of  astronomers;  but  apparently  this  was  done  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  imaginary  relations  among 
the  parts  of  the  universe  : such,  perhaps,  as  after- 
wards haunted  the  mind  of  Kepler ; and  though 
unfounded  in  themselves,  led  him,  by  singular  good 
fortune,  to  the  true  laws  of  the  solar  system.  Eudoxus, 
already  mentioned  as  the  disciple  of  Plato,  appears  to 
be  the  author  of  that  cumbrous  hypothesis  of  crystal- 
line spheres,  which  generally,  but  erroneously,  has 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  that  great  astronomer,  though 
it  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  others  of  the  ancients. 

The  most  important  practical  result  of  the  astronomy 
of  those  times  was  the  invention  of  the  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  (teveaceKaert/pit)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  solar  and  lunar  year  coincide.  It  is  said  (Genii- 
nus,  c.  6.)  to  have  been  produced  for  the  approbation 
of  the  Athenians,  by  Meton  and  Euctrmon,  and 
adopted  a.  c.  433 ; and  it  so  far  answers  its  pur]>ose, 
that  it  is  still  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the  golden 
number , to  determine  the  new  and  full  moons,  on 
which  moveable  festivals  depend. 

Arithmetic,  The  Pythagoreans  had  paid  much  attention  to  arith- 
metic, i.  e.  to  the  properties  of  numbers ; indeed,  they 
attributed  to  them  a mystical  meaning,  which  is  not 
very  intelligible.  The  Platonists  also  pursued  this  sub- 
ject, and  invented  arrangements  of  numbers  into  va- 
rious classes  : thus  they  were  called  odd  or  even,  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  polygonal,  which  included  triangular, 
square  and  pentag.mal,  pyramidal,  &c.  Besides  these 
speculations,  which  are  not  of  very  material  conse- 
quence, the  practical  nrt  of  performing  arithmetical 
operations  had  been  carried  to  a considerable  extent, 
as  we  shall  sec  hereafter. 

Mask.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  from  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  music  had  become  a mathematical  sci- 
ence. Though  there  seems  to  be  some  error  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  inferences  which  that  philosopher  drew 
from  the  notes  struck  by  the  hammers  on  a black- 
smith’s anvil,  the  general  fact  is  probably  true,  that 
he  made  the  discovery  that  two  musical  strings  which 
gave  the  most  perceptible  concord  to  the  ear,  exhibited 
mso  remarkable  mathematical  relations  to  each  other 
in  their  lengths  and  tensions.  This  curious  fact,  con- 
nected with  the  great  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  music,  soon  led  to  a variety  of  specula- 
tions, derived  from  these  mathematical  proportions, 
which  were  assumed  to  be  perfectly  exact.  This 
accuracy,  however,  though  a proper  subject  for  theory, 
is  not  the  foundation  of  practical  music  : and  though 
a mathematical  exactness  in  concords  .is  susceptible 
of  being  appreciated  by  the  ear,  it  is  rejected  by  the 
practice  of  modern  music.  Indeed  the  unalterable 
properties  of  numbers,  thus  curiously  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  gratifications  of  the  senses, 


subject : of  one  of  which  sects  Pythagoras  was  the  »•  c. 
founder,  as  Aristoxenus,  a cotemporary  of  Aristotle,  HO. 
was  of  the  other.  While  the  former  made  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  arithmetical  relations  regulate,  as  it 
w*erc,  the  musical  ones  ; the  latter  appealed  more  to 
experiment,  and  placed  the  tones  at  equal  intervals  in 
the  scale  ; perhaps  making,  much  in  the  same  manner 
ns  is  done  in  modern  keyed  instruments,  their  defects 
compensate  each  other.  It  seems  requisite,  in  speak- 
ing of  ancient  mathematics,  to  say  something  of  this 
difficult,  and  perhaps  uninteresting  portion  of  the 
science,  as  it  was  by  them  considered  a most  important 
branch  ; and  ninny  of  their  greatest  mathematicians 
have  written  upon  It  treatises  which  are  still  extant. 

Their  principal  researches  consisted  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  intervals  between  different  notes  of 
their  scale,  and  arranging  them  into  systems  of  four 
contiguous  notes,  which  they  culled  te.trachords  t 
which,  however,  do  not  make  the  successions  of  the 
notes  so  clear  as  our  arrangement  of  them  in  octaves. 

Any  further  discussion  of  this  subject  might  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  ; we  shall  only  notice,  that  the 
scale  above  referred  to  was  called  the  diatonic ; that 
besides  this  they  had  the  chromatic,  in  which  all  the 
half  notes  were  introduced  ; the  old  enharmonic,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Burney,  resembled  the  Scotch  scale ; 
and  the  nnc  enharmonic,  which  contained  all  the  quarter 
notes,  and  to  which  wc  have  nothing  exactly  corres- 
ponding. It  appears  certain  that  the  music  of  the  Greeks 
whs  confined  to  melitdy,  or  the  pleasing  succession  of 
sounds  ; and  that  it  was  left  for  modem  times  to  pro- 
duce what  we  nowr  call  harmony ; that  effect  of  simul- 
taneous sounds  which  may  almost  be  considered  as 
having  a rightful  claim  to  the  reward  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  a new  sense  of  pleasure. 

In  the  view  of  the  state  of  mathematics  in  the  time  Mechanics, 
of  Plato  wc  can  hardly  enumerate  the  two  sciences  of 
mechanics  and  optics,  which  had  scarcely  then  begun 
to  exist,  though  they  soon  afterwards  engaged  some 
attention.  The  doctrine  of  motion  indeed  was  not 
destined  for  the  Greeks,  for  they  nevtr  had  any  but 
the  vaguest  notions  on  the  subject,  and  continued 
ignorant  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  * 4 that  a moving 
body  will  go  on  uniformly,  except  so  far  us  it  is  acted 
upon  by  external  causes  : nor  was  any  light  thrown 

on  this  subject,  till  the  time  of  Galileo,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Mechanics  in  the 
Second  Division.  The  reader  may  there  see  the  specu- 
lations of  Aristotle  ; and  a fragment  on  this  subject, 
which  is  attributed  to  Euclid,  contains  nothing  more 
definite  or  important.  The  doctrine  of  equilibrium, 
in  which  Archimedes  made  such  extraordinary  pro- 
gress, seems  to  have  been  little  better  before  his  time.  t 

In  Aristotle’s  mechanical  problems,  he  thus  accounts 
for  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  the  lever,  a small  weight 
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Biography,  may  move  a larger  which  is  at  the  end  of  a shorter 
arm.  The  extremities  of  the  arms  describe  circles, 
and  the  motion  of  a point  in  a circle  is  twofold  ; viz. 
a motion  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature,  ami  a motion  towunls  the  centre,  which 
is  contrary  to  nature.  This  unnatural  motion  is 
smaller  in  a larger  circle,  if  the  space  described  be  the 
same ; and  hence  in  a larger  circle  a force  will  with 
equal  ease  move  a body  through  a larger  Fpace.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  reasoning  ns  this  can  lead  to  nothing, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  thing  better  till  the  time 
of  Archimedes. 

Optics  was  in  a similar  imperfect  state  at  this  time. 
The  vagueness  of  Aristotle's  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  it  given  in 
the  Sacosn  Division,  and  the  reader  will  there  find  an 
nbstract  of  the  remarkable  treatise  of  Euclid  ; the 
earliest  which  we  have  on  this  science.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  vision  which  i9  there  attempted  to  be  proved 
is,  that  it  does  not  take  place  by  images  coming  from 
ihe  objects  and  entering  the  eye,  but  by  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  eye  to  the  different  points  of  the  objects. 
It  is  evident  that  the  mathematical  results  would  be 
the  same  oti  either  supposition. 

The  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned,  geometry, 
plane  and  solid,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  department  of 
pure  mathematics ; astronomy,  music,  mechanics, 
and  optics,  in  that  of  their  application  ; formed  the 
exact  sciences  cultivated  by  the  ancients.  To  this 
division  some  of  their  authors  added  logistics  and 
geodesy;  the  former  indicating  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  questions  respecting  material  objects  $ 
the  latter,  the  mensuration  of  land  by  geometry  : for 
which  separation,  however,  there  seems  no  necessity. 
At  the  time  of  Pluto,  some  jKirtion  of  these  sciences 
seems  to  have  formed  a common  part  of  a liberal 
education  : see  the  dialogues  Meno,  Erastte,  and  Tka r- 
tetus.  It  is  not  pml»ahle,  however,  that  any  extensive 
information  on  such  subjects  was  popularly  diffused. 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  a solar  eclipse  ; and  Aristophanes  ridicules  the 
geometricians  and  natural  philosophers,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates  in  The  Clouds,  and  of  Mcton  in 
The  Birth. 

The  preceeding  sketch  shews  how  flourishing  was 
the  condition  of  the  mathematics  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  when  almost  every  other  department  of 
literature  and  art  was  at  its  greatest  splendour. 
Their  poetry,  eloquence,  and  sculpture  soon  began  to 
decline  : but  in  the  usual  progress  of  the  human  mind 
the  sciences  continue  to  advance  after  these  arts  have 
become  retrograde.  In  “taost  countries  a short  period 
only  of  original  excellence  has  been  allowed  to  the 
literature  which  depends  upon  the  imagination.  The 
exercise  of  that  faculty,  like  the  liberty  of  a turbulent 
republic,  seems  to  lead,  after  a few  generations,  to  its 
slavery  ; but  the  reason,  a better  governed  kingdom, 
goes  on  making  acquisitions  which  are  imperishable 
and  perpetually  accumulating.  The  science  and 
literature,  of  which  Athens  bad  been  the  metropolis, 
were  transferred  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  particularly  fostered  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  The  encouragement  of  the  Ptolemies 
produced  no  poets  who  are  now  considered  as  great ; 
but  royal  patronage  may  be  more  successfully  extended 
to  men  of  science  ; and  the  mathematical  school  of 
Alexandria.  ^ieXaxtdria,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  succession  of 
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remarkable  men.  The  cloistered  walks,  and  public  Arehl- 
halls.and  ample  libraries  of  this  Egyptian  college,  were  medes. 
for  nearly  a thousand  years,  the  resort  of  the  most  v 
eminent  of  the  men  of  science  among  the  ancients  ; in 
whose  hands  the  exact  sciences,  though  often  station- 
ary, were  sometimes  advancing  and  never  going  back. 

One  of  the  principal  founders  of  this  school  was 
Euclid,  whose  Elements  form  a grand  work  of  geome- 
try, which  the  mathematical  world  has  hardly  yet 
been  able  to  improve  upon.  Of  his  history  we  know 
little.  Pappus,  contracting  his  character  with  that  of 
Apollonius,  describes  it  ns  kind  and  unassuming,  and 
particularly  disposed  to  encourage  mathematical 
merit  in  others  He  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  to 
Alexandria  by  the  patronage  offered  to  learned  men 
under  the  first  Ptolemy  : and  to  that  monarch,  when  E“cbd- 
he  had  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  prolixity 
of  the  reasonings,  through  which  the  study  required  him 
to  proceed,  Euclid  is  reported  to  have  represented, 
that  " there  was  no  royal  road  to  geometry.”  Besides 
the  celebrated  Elements,  he  was  the  author  of  ma- 
thematical works  upon  almost  every  branch  of  the 
science  which  wc  have  mentioned.  He  wrote  four 
books  on  conirs ; a treatise  on  loci  at  surfaces  ; nnd 
one  on  porisms,  a species  of  geometrical  proposition, 
which,  after  heing  long  involved  in  obscurity,  was 
elucidated  by  Robert  Simson,  and  after  him  by  pro- 
fessor Playfair,  We  have  his  data,  and  a Treatise  on 
Divisions,  that  is,  on  dividing  a figure  in  a given  ratio 
by  lines  drawn  under  certain  conditions.  Another 
work  which  Pappus  praises  much,  was  an  arrangement 
nnd  analysis  of  mathematical  paralogisms.  We  have 
already  referred  to  his  optics,  of  which  science,  ma- 
thematically considered,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  treatise,  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. We  possess  also  a work  on  music  attributed 
to  him,  but  which,  Montucla  thinks,  consists  of  two 
parts,  written  the  first  by  an  Aristoxcnian,  and  the 
second  by  a Pythagorean.  In  the  latter  capacity, 

Euclid  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  de- 
monstrated that  the  Aristoxcnian  method  of  procced- 
ing  by  tones  and  half  tones,  would  necessarily  give  the 
octaves  out  of  tunc.  Wc  have  already  mentioned  the 
fragment,  referring  to  mechanics,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Euclid ; and  arithmetic  may  be  considered  as  the 
subject  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th.  and  loth  books  of  the 
Elements.  In  astronomy  w-c  have  a work  of  his  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  entitled  Phenomena.  This 
last  science  was  one  of  those  which  occupied  most, 
and  most  successfully,  theAlexandrian  mathematicians.  Atfrocibmy 
Above  all,  the  importance  of  observation  began  to  be  ftt  Alexst- 
better  understood.  Ariutillus  and  Timochabis  for  a 
long  course  of  years  made  observations  on  the  stars,  andTimo- 
many  of  which  arc  preserved  by  Ptolemy.  The  poem  ebaris. 
of  Aratub,  so  popular  among  the  ancients,  and  which  Aratas. 
was  translated  by  men  of  no  less  name  than  Cicero  and 
Germanicus,  was  about  this  time  written  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  And  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  Aristar- 
besides  his  method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  chu». 
sun  by  the  dichotomy  of  the  moon,  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Skcond  Division,  made 
an  observation  of  the  solstice  ‘281  a.  c.and  is  remarkable 
as  having  attempted  to  revive  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
universe  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre.  This  we 
learn  from  Archi*ncdes,of  whose  life  we  shall  now  collect 
what  is  known,  and  examine  the  improvements  of  which 
' he  was  the  author  in  the  different  branches  of  science. 
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Biography.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
* been  a relation,  as  well  as  friend,  to  Him*,  king  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  flourished  under  the  long1  and  ]>eaccful 
reign  of  that  prudent  monarch.  Though  the  Sicilian 
prince  reigned  at  the  time  when  the  contests  of  the 
Romans  ami  Carthaginians  were  becoming  a struggle 
for  existence,  and  in  the  situation  where  the  rival  na- 
tions most  naturally  came  in  contact,  he  kept  himself 
pretty  well  out  of  the  vortex  of  wars  and  calamities, 
into  which  the  violence  of  his  neighbours  might  have 
drawn  him  ; and  the  warlike  machines,  which  the 
great  mathematician  constructed,  to  prove  to  the  king 
the  resources  of  his  art,  found  no  employment  during 
his  reign.  Archimedes  appears  to  have  been  born  b.  c. 
387#  a little  before  Hiero's  accession  to  the  crown. 
His  youth  corresponded  with  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus,  under  whom  Alexandria,  then  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  science,  contained  several  of  the  ma- 
thematicians whom  wc  have  already  mentioned.  To 
this  school  he  travelled,  hut  at  what  precise  time  does 
not  appear  He  was  probably  too  late  to  be  a per- 
sonal scholar  of  Euclid,  but  among  the  other  mathe- 
maticians, with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he  fre- 
quently in  his  works  mentions  Conon,  with  particular 
expressions  of  attachment.  Conun  is  known  to  have 
resided  in  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Evergetcs,  in  honour 
of  whose  queen  he  formed  the  constellation  of  Bere- 
nice's Hair.  It  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  wntcr  out  of  the  canals  of  Egypt  that  Archi- 
medes invented  the  machine,  which  yet  has  the  name 
of  his  screw  ; and  the  Arabian  historian  attributes  to 
him  the  mounds  and  bridges,  which  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  spent  at  .Syracuse  \ and  his  mathematical 
researches  are  given  in  “ his  beloved  Doric  dialect,'* 
as  one  of  his  ancient  commentators  calls  it ; the  form 
of  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Sicily,  and  with  which 
the  pastoral  poets  have  made  us  associate  something 
of  picturesque  simplicity.  It  was  there  that  he  pur- 
sued his  investigations,  and  tarried  forwards  the  ma- 
thematical knowledge  of  his  time  by  those  wide 
advunces,  which  we  shall  shortly  mention. 

It  would  appear  that  then,  as  in  later  times,  mathe- 
maticians used  to  announce  their  discoveries  in  part, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  their 
cotemporaries  by  what  they  kept  concealed.  Archi- 
medes had  sent  to  Cotton  a long  list  of  propositions  on 
various  subjects,  of  which  he  required  the  demonstra- 
tions ; and,  it  would  appear,  that  he  employe*]  the 
artifice  of  stating  some  false  theorems  along  with  the 
true  ones  ; “ In  order,"  he  says,  '*  that  if  any  assert 
themselves  to  have  discovered  the  whole,  and  produce 
no  demonstrations,  they  may  be  convicted,  as  pre- 
tending to  have  done  what  is  impossible."  These  dis- 
coveries refer  to  the  area  of  the  parabola,  the  surface 
and  solidity  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  properties 
of  spheroids,  and  of  that  spiral,  which  is  called  indiffe- 
rently the  spiral  of  Conon  or  of  Archimedes.  Conon, 
however,  died  before  he  had  obtained  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  propositions,  to  the  great  grief  of  Archi- 
medes. “ If  he  had  lived,"  he  says,  “ he  would  have 
found  out  these,  and  invented  more,  and  would  have 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  geometry  ; for  1 
well  know  his  uncommon  talents,  and  his  indefati- 
gable industry  in  these  studies."  When  Conon  was 
dead,  years  elapsed  without  any  one  attempting  the 


proposed  theorems.  The  demonstrations  were  sent 
by  Archimedes  himself,  at  different  times,  to  l)ngi- 
theus,  an  Athenian,  whom  he  knew,  as  he  tells  him, 
to  be  both  a friend  of  Conon  and  a lover  of  mathema- 
tics \ and  who,  after  receiving  a part,  had  pressed  him 
much  for  the  remaining  portions.  These  successive 
epistles  form  his  treatises  on  the  quadrature  of  the  pa- 
rabola, on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  on  helices  or  spirals, 
and  on  spheroids  and  conoids. 

The  Treatise  nn  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  a geometer  had  been  able 
to  determine  the  exact  space  hounded  by  a curve 
line;  for  though  several  before  him  had  pretended 
to  assign  the  area  of  the  circle  and  of  jiortions  of  it, 
their  assumptions,  as  Archimedes  asserts,  were  inad- 
missible: and  their  conclusions  must  have  been  false, 
since  the  problem,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
not  soluhle.  The  method  which  he  employs  is  roost 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  novelty.  He 
divides  the  parabola  into  an  endless  series  of  decreas- 
ing terms  ; and  we  may  observe  in  his  process  the 
tendency  to  that  passage  from  finite  to  infinite,  by 
resolving  a curve  into  its  smallest  portions,  which, 
after  assuming  various  forms  in  the  hands  of  Burrow, 
Cavallcrius,  Newton,  &c.  produced  at  lost  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  And  though  by  means 
of  these  modern  methods,  a mere  scholar  in  mathe- 
matics may  now  obtain  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  that  ot  which  we  are  speaking,  we  cannot  but 
regret,  in  the  facilities  of  our  technical  rules,  the 
elegance  and  evidence  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Dif- 
ficult ns  the  problem  appears  in  the  way  in  which 
Archimedes  has  treated  it,  his  only  axiom  is,  that  of 
two  unequal  spaces,  the  excess  of  the  greater  above 
the  less,  may  be  multiplied  so  as  to  exceed  any  given 
space ; and  from  this  he  proves,  by  the  strictest 
reasoning,  that  a parabola  can  be  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  parallelogram  described 
about  it. 

The  speculations  respecting  the  sphere  and  cylinder 
are  those  with  which  the  author  uppears  to  have 
been  most  delighted,  for  he  wished  to  have  his  grave 
marked  by  these  solids,  as  some  more  recent  mathe- 
maticians have  had  their  discoveries  engraved  on 
their  tomb-stones,  Indeed  all  who  have  the  percep- 
tion of  geometrical  beuutv,  must  be  struck,  both  with 
his  results  and  hi*  methods.  As  he  had  been  the  first 
to  find  the  area  of  a plane  curve,  he  here  finds  the 
surface  of  a curvilinear  solid  ; and  determines  the 
sphere  to  be  two-thirds,  both  in  content  and  in  sur- 
face, of  the  cylinder  which  circumscribes  it } with 
many  other  remarkable  properties  of  these  solids 
comjwtred  with  each  other  and  with  the  cone. 

The  suhject  of  spiral  lines,  was  also,  so  fur  as  we 
know,  altogether  new.  In  the  one  which  he  has 
examined  he  has  discovered  many  remarkable  pro- 
perties with  respect  to  its  area,  tangent,  he. 

The  conoids  and  spheroids  are  solids  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a conic  section  about  its  axis. 
These  he  considers,  as  also  the  sections  which  are  made 
in  them  by  planes,  the  solid  content  of  the  parabolic 
conoid,  &c.  'This  subject  appears  to  liuvc  given  him 
more  trouble  than  the  rest,  for  he  informs  his  cor- 
respondent that  he  long  kept  hack  the  proofs  of  his 
theorems  on  it,  because  he  found  some  difficulty  and 
doubt ; **  at  least,"  he  says,  “ going  over  them  more 
carefully,  I satisfied  my  scruples." 
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B>RgT»pby.  Besides  these  works  which  are  addressed  to  Dosi- 
theus,  we  have  his  measurement  of  the  circle  -t  in 
which  he  determines  the  circumference  to  he  between 
3 and  3+  times  its  diameter.  The  method  which  he 
uses  might  easily  be  extended  to  greater  accuracy  by 
the  assistance  of  a proper  system  of  arithmetic. 

The  Greek  arithmetic  is  the  subject  of  his  Ptam- 
miltj,  or  Numbering  of  the  Sand,  of  which  he  thus 
explains  the  purpose  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  his  king 
llicro,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  throne  : 
“ There  ore  persons,  king  Gelo,  who  think  that  the 
grains  of  the  sand  are  infinite  in  number ; l mean  not 
merely  the  sands  about  Syracuse  and  the  rest  of 
Sicily,  but  those  of  the  whole  earth,  inhabited  and 
un'nh»b»ted.  Others  think  that  they  are  not  infinite, 
9ai  ' but  that  no  number  can  be  expressed  which  shall 
exceed  this  multitude.  Now,  1 shall  attempt  to  show 
by  geometrical  proofs,  which  you  will  be  able  to 
follow,  that  umong  the  numbers  which  1 have 
expressed  and  published  in  my  books  to  Leucippus, 
there  arc  some  which  exceed,  not  only  the  multitude 
of  the  sands  which  would  fill  the  earth,  but  of  those 
which  would  fill  the  universe.  You  understand  that 
by  the  universe  is  meant,  by  most  astronomers,  the 
sphere  of  which  the  centre  is  the  earth,  and  the 
radius  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth."  He 
then  proceeds  to  some  reasonings  to  establish  that 
this  distance  is  less  than  10,000  of  the  earth's  radii  $* 
and  to  shew  that  if  we  conceive  a globe  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  be  formed  of  grains  of  sand,  the  fortieth  of 
nn  inch  in  diameter,  their  number  may  be  reckoned. 
With  our  present  mode  of  notation,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  increasing  numbers  to  any  magnitude  what- 
ever. But  the  Greek  system,  less  perfect  than  the 
Arabic,  though  much  superior  to  the  numeration  of 
other  countries,  required  some  contrivance  to  carry 
it  to  the  requisite  extent.  The  Greek  geometer 
answered  this  purpose  by  dividing  the  figures  into 
periods,  the  unit  in  each  period  being  a myriad 
myriad,  or  ten  million  times  the  unit  in  the  preceding. 
The  Greeks  could  thus  go  on  with  their  numbers  as 
far  as  they  might  choose,  though  still  their  method  did 
not  afford  them  the  same  facilities  which  wc  derive 
from  ours,  in  arithmetical  operations. 

AMronomv.  Of  the  astronomical  labours  of  Archimedes,  none 
have  reached  our  times,  if  we  except  the  method  of 
determining  the  sun  s apparent  diameter,  which  has 
already  been  extracted  in  the  Hi&tomy  of  Astronomy 
in  the  Second  Division,  (p.  48[l.)  The  accuracy  of  his 
result  is  remarkable,  if  we  consider,  not  only  the 
imperfection  of  his  means  in  other  respects,  but  that 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  known  any  way  of  observ- 
ing with  one  eye  at  a time,  and  is  obliged  to  make 
allowance  for  the  douhle  vision  of  his  two  eyes.  He 
was,  as  were  all  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  a 
diligent  practical  observer ; and  we  are  told,  that  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other ; 
but  that  his  measures  were  rejected  by  the  Plato- 
nists,  as  not  following  that  imagined  f*erfection  of 
mathematical  proportions,  which,  they  asserted,  must 
necessarily  exist.  Cicero  speaks  of  an  orrery,  as  we 


• It  is,  in  fact,  aUmt  24,000  of  the  earth's  radii;  but  this 
difference  does  not  effect  the  reaioning*  of  Archimedes-  He 

founded  his  calculations  nn  tl*c  supposition  made  by  Aristarchus 
of  Samoa,  that  the  sun’s  diameter  was  not  ^renter  than  thirty 
times  tbe  earth's. 
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should  call  it,  made  by  Archimedes,  and  exhibiting 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets  ; 
which  he  uses  as  an  argument  against  those  w ho  deny 
a Providence.  **  Shall  wc,"  says  he,  “ attribute 
more  intelligence  to  Archimedes  for  making  the 
imitation,  than  to  nature  for  framing  the  original }” 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  disco- 
veries were  those  which  he  made  in  mechanics,  and 
his  applications  of  them  to  practice.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  before  his  time,  this  branch  of  science  did 
not  exist.  In  Ills  work  on  the  equilibrium  of  bodies, 
he  gives  a proof  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
lever,  which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed  in  simpli- 
city and  evidence  ; and  upplies  his  principles  to  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  various  spaces,  with  great 
ingenuity.  In  his  work  on  the  Floating  of  Bodies  in 
Fluiits,  he  shews  a complete  insight  into  the  nature 
of  fluid  equilibrium  ; and  determines  the  position  in 
which  I»odies  float  in  some  cases,  which  can,  by  no 
means,  lx*  considered  as  easy,  even  to  modem  mathe- 
matics. Indeed,  without  any  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Archimedes,  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  was 
capable  of  being  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  though 
among  the  ancients  it  appears  to  hove  stopped  with 
him.  We  arc  told  by  Pappus,  that  Hero,  a little 
after  his  time,  proved  in  what  cases  there  could  be 
an  equilibrium  in  the  live  mechanical  powers;  viz. 
the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  polyspact  or  pulley, 
the  wedge,  and  tbe  screw  ; and  that  he  reduced  them 
all  to  one  in  principle  ; but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
these  proofs  were  strict,  for  there  is  nothing  satis- 
factory in  the  demonstrations  given  by  authors  before 
the  time  of  Stcvinus  and  Galileo ; and  an  attempt 
made  by  Pappus  himself  to  determine  the  mecha- 
nical advantage  of  the  inclined  plane  is  remarkably 
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erroneous. 

We  read  of  many  mechanical  contrivances  of  Archi-  Mech*ni?*l 
modes,  some,  probably,  merely  attributed  to  him 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  For  instance,  an 
invention  something  like  what  are  now  called  Chinese 
puzzles,  in  which  certain  angular  pieces  of  ivory  are 
to  be  put  together,  so  as,  by  different  arrangements, 
to  produce  the  resemblance  of  various  objects.  But 
he  seems  to  have  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  machines  of  extraordinary  powers  ; 
and  he  boasted  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  art  in 
the  well-known  expression,  **  give  me  a spot  to 
stand  on,  and  I will  move  tbe  earth."  The  mecha- 
nicians of  that  time  employed  themselves,  not  merely 
in  proving  the  possibility  of  making  a given  force 
move  any  weight,  however  large,  out  studied  to 
combine  the  best  material  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Athona*us  describes  a ship  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  which  Hicro  caused  to  be  made  with 
twenty  ranks  of  rowers,  and  containing  so  enormous 
u space,  as  to  have  on  board  gardens,  baths,  walks,  a 
gymnasium,  a large  library,  &c.  This  un wieldly 
mass,  Archimedes  is  said,  by  means  of  some  mecha- 
nical power,  to  have  enabled  Hiero  to  push  into  the 
sea,  by  his  individual  strength.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  screw  of  Archimedes,  which  is  said, 
also,  to  have  been  used  as  the  pump  of  this  vessel. 

Though  the  study  of  mathematics  is  generally  con-  HU  habits, 
sidered  dry  and  repulsive  by  persons  not  engaged  in 
it,  the.*e  seem  to  be  few  pursuits  which  have  the 
power  of  exciting  so  strong  and  engrossing  an 
interest  in  the  student.  Like  our  own  Newton,  when 
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Biography,  absorbed  in  the  current  of  discovery,  Archimedes  is 
v—“"/  said  to  have  required  to  be  reminded  of  the  common 
From  duties  of  eating  and  drinking  by  those  about  him  ; 
aud  while  his  servants  were  placing  him  in  the  bath, 
he  employed  himself  in  drawing  mathematical 
diagrams  in  the  ashes  which  were  spread  on  the 
floor,  or  in  the  oil  with  which  his  skin  was  covered. 
" So  that  this  abstraction  made  people  say,  and  not 
unreasonably,”  Plutarch  tells  us,  “ that  he  was 
accompanied  by  an  invisible  siren,  to  whose  song  lie 
was  listening.*'*  A lively  fancy  might  easily  imagine 
a discoverer,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  speculations,  to 
be  absorhed  in  his  attention  to  the  voice,  audible 
only  to  his  ears,  which  reveals  to  him  truths  concealed 
from  all  the  world  beside. 

Another  story  told  of  Archimedes,  is  that  of  Hiero'* 
crown.  King  Hiero  sent  to  a goldsmith  a certain 
weight  of  gold,  to  be  made  into  a crown.  The 
crown  was  sent  home  of  the  proper  weight  ■,  but  it 
was  suspected  that  some  silver  had  been  substituted 
for  a part  of  the  gold,  and  Archimedes  was  asked  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  the  fraud.  He  had  sought  in 
vain  for  some  time,  the  means  of  doing  it  ; when  one 
day,  going  into  the  bath,  the  rising  of  the  water  as 
his*  body  became  more  immersed,  suggested  a method, 
which  he  instantly  saw  to  be  infallible,  and  he  imme- 
diately sprung  out,  exclaiming,  “ I have  found  it, 
I have  found  it,”  (tv/n/*m9  tvptjta.)  Vitruvius  explains 
the  process  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  solved  the 
problem.  He  placed  the  crown,  and  a wedge  of 
gold,  and  one  of  silver,  each  of  equal  weight,  in  a 
full  vessel  of  water.  In  each  case  the  quantity  of 
water  which  ran  over,  gave  the  sire  of  the  mass  ; and 
by  comparing  these,  he  found  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  crown.  The  principles  explained  in  his  Equi- 
librium of  Bwlift  in  Fluids,  afford  the  means  of  a more 
accurate  and  scientific  solution,  which  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  attribute  to  him,  but  for  this 


testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Sion*  of  We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  remarkable 

Syracuse.  event«  in  the  life  of  Archimedes,  those  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  ended  b.  c.  212.  Hiero 
the  friend  of  Archimedes  had  closed  his  reign  a few 
year?  sooner.  Gelo  his  son,  and  apparently  the  pupil 
of  the  mathematician,  had  died  before  his  father. 
Hieronymus  the  son  of  Gelo  succeeded  to  the  throne 
but  not  to  the  popularity  of  his  grandfather ; he 
shortly  fell  the  victim  of  a conspiracy,  und  Syracuse 
became  a prey  to  contending  factions,  who  soon  en- 
gaged her  in  a quarrel  with  the  Homans.  Marcellas 
by  sea,  and  Appius  by  land,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
it  would  probably  have  been  toon  taken  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extraordinary  resources  of  mechanical 
skill  which  Archimedes  produced  in  its  defence.  We 
hav'e  an  account  of  them  in  Polybius,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  scrupulous  of  historians,  and  who  was 
bom  a few  years  only  after  the  time.  He  says  that 
when  the  Homan  fleet  appeared  sailing  towards  the 
city,  it  was  assailed  at  a distance  from  the  walls  by 
powerful  machines,  which  threw  darts  and  stones  : 
that  when  it  got  too  near  for  the  range  of  these,  others 
were  used  so  actively  that  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
approach  the  city,  under  protection  of  the  night : and 
that  when  they  were  near  it,  such  an  artillery  of  arrows 
and  other  missiles  was  played  upon  them,  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  assault  and  suffered  great  loss. 
To  protect  the  besiegers  from  such  attacks  in  their 


approaches,  they  built  upon  vessels,  certain  machines  Arclii- 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  called  sambuca:.  When  ^ mcde». 
these  eainc  near,  there  suddenly  started  above  the 
walls  large  cranes  carrying  stones  of  ten  talents  and  Aru“ 
heavy  masses  of  lend:  these  were  brought  over  the 

sambucs and  then  let  fall,  so  as  to  break  through  the  ‘ ‘ 

whole  structure  and  nearly  to  sink  the  ships  on  which 
it  was  carried.  Large  levers  were  also  made,  to  pro- 
ject over  the  walls,  from  which  iron  claws  were  sus- 
pended ; by  these  the  vessels  were  seized  by  the  prows 
ami  hoisted  half  way  out  of  the  sea,  and  then  let  fall, 
with  such  violence,  as  to  be  sometimes  dashed  under 
water:  so  that,  as  Marcellus  observed,  Archimedes 
used  his  ships  like  buckets.  By  these  contrivances 
the  Homan  soldiers  suffered  so  much,  that  at  last,  the 
appearance  of  a rope  or  a pole  above  the  walls,  threw 
them  into  a panic,  for  fear  of  some  new  instrument  of 
annoyance. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  these 
statements,  which  arc  confirmed  by  the  universal 
consent  of  historians.  In  fa«t,  while  modern  artillery 
was  unknown,  much  greater  attention  was  paid  to  im- 
proving those  instruments  which  were  used ; and  the 
effects  produced  exceeded,  in  many  cases,  any  thing 
that  we  should  think  possible,  without  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. The  powers  which  were  employed,  were 
sometimes  the  elasticity  of  large  beams  of  wood,  of 
which  a gigantic  bow  was  made,  and  worked  by  ma- 
chinery ; and  sometimes  the  forces  of  cords  of  differ- 
ent substances,  which  being  violently  twisted,  were 
allowed  to  untwist,  and  thus  to  give  motion  to  a lever 
inserted  in  them.  We  have  descriptions  of  such  ma- 
chines, by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  not  long 
after  Archimedes.  With  respect  to  the  the  latter  kind, 
he  says  that  the  best  materials  for  the  cords,  are  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  of  various  animals,  of  the 
legs  of  stags,  and  the  necks  of  bulls.  He  also  observes, 
that  long  female  hair,  having  been  saturated  with 
essences,  possesses  a powerful  elasticity  for  this  pur- 
pose. And,  in  considering  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
other  machines,  we  must  recollect  how  much  smaller 
the  Homan  vessels  were  than  ours. 

Another  of  the  inventions  ascribed  to  Archimedes  at  HUburnuvg 
this  siege  are  the  mirrors  with  which  hr  is  said  to  mirronk 
have  burnt  the  Homan  fleet,  of  which  relation  the 
authenticity  is  more  disputed.  In  the  History  of  Op- 
tic#, in  the  Second  Division,  some  account  is  given  of 
the  ancient  authorities  and  modern  experiments  on 
this  subject.  The  silence  of  Polybius  and  Livy  on  this 
point,  while  they  give  us  other  detail?  of  the  siege, 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  if  Archimedes  did 
execute  something  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  very  impor- 
tant or  decisive.  And  at  the  same  time  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  later  evidence,  and  the  demonstrated 
practicability  of  the  fact,  hardly  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Lucian  in  the 
second  century  says,  that  Archimedes  by  his  mechani- 
cal skill  burnt  (*oTr0\c£c)  the  Roman  ships.  Galen, 
a little  later,  alludes  to  it  as  a known  fact.  Anthemius 
the  architect  of  Saint  Sophia  in  the  sixth  century,  says 
that  it  is  undeniable,  and  mentioned  by  numerous 
historians  ; and  explains  the  method  in  which  it  might 
be  executed  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Buffon  and 
others.  And  the  later  authors.  Zonaras  and  Tzetzes, 
mention  it  with  an  unusual  distinctness  of  reference  to 
the  earlier  historians  Dio  Cassius,  Diodorus,  &c.  as  if 
to  remove  any  doubt  which  might  exist.  So  that  per- 
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Taking  of 
Syracuse. 


Biography,  hnps  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  of  Gibbon  who 
s— ' says,  “Since  it  is  possible,  1 am  more  disposed  to 
From  attribute  the  act  to  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
A-  antiquity : than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the 
3458.  jtjic  fancy  of  a monk  or  a sophist/* 

— By  the  ingenuity  of  Archimedes  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
was  protracted  for  some  time  ; but  at  I aft  the  fortune 
of  the  Homans  prevailed.  They  discovered  a weak 
place  in  the  fortifications  ; made  an  attack  when  the 
citizens  had  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  the  celebration 
of  a feast  to  Diana ; and  soon  became  masters  of  part 
of  the  city.  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the 
approaching  ruin  of  this  populous  and  opulent  state, 
which,  old  in  pros(>erity,  and  rich  in  historical  recol- 
lections, was  now  lending  to  a catastrophe  so  different 
from  that  of  its  former  great  siege  by  the  Athenians. 
After  some  difficulties  and  fluctuations  of  success,  the 
unfortunate  town  was  taken  by  the  Homans,  and  given 
up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who 
had  so  long  been  its  safety,  perished  in  the  confusion 
of  the  capture.  It  is  stfid  that  Marcellus  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  a person  of  whose  genius  he 
had  had  such  extraordinary  proofs;  but  that  these 
were  disregarded  in  the  licence  of  war.  While  the 
Romans  were  plundering  from  house  to  house,  Archi- 
medes, unaffected  by  the  violence  which  surrounded 
him,  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a mathe- 
matical diagram ; and,  when  a soldier  burst  into  the 
room,  refused  to  attend  to  him,  till  he  had  finished 
his  demonstration  : on  which  the  man,  with  the  care- 
lessness of  human  life  which  such  scenes  produce, 
killed  the  venerable  philosopher  upon  the  spot.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  when  about  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
pleaded,  like  Lavoisier  in  modern  times,  for  a short 
respite  to  finish  the  philosophical  inquiries  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  which,  os  in  that  case,  was  also 
refused. 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  75,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mathematical  geniuses  of  any  age  or  nution. 
Marcellus  was  grieved  at  the  fruitlcssnessof  his  attempt 
to  save  him,  and  honoured  his  memory  by  liberality 
towards  his  surviving  relations.  A sepulchre  was 
built  for  him  on  which  was  placed  a sphere  and  a cy- 
linder, figures  which  had  been  the  subject  of  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  discoveries.  But  neither  his  ma- 
thematical fame,  nor  his  defence  of  Syracuse,  seem  to 
have  kept  him  long  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
When  Cicero,  travelling  in  Sicily  less  than  140  years 
afterwards,  inquired  for  his  tomb,  he  was  told  by  the 
Syracusans  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  “ I re- 
collected," he  says,  " some  verses,  which  I had  under- 
stood to  be  inscribed  on  his  monument,  which  indicated 
that  on  the  top  of  it  there  was  a sphere  and  a cylinder. 
On  looking  over  the  burying  ground,  (for  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  the  tombs  are  very  numerous  and  crowded,) 
I saw  a small  pillar  just  appearing  above  the  brush- 
wood, with  a sphere  and  a cylinder  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately told  those  who  were  with  me,  who  were 
the  principal  persons  in  Syracuse,  that  I believed  that 
to  be  what  I was  seeking.  Workmen  were  sent  in 
with  bills  to  clear  and  open  the  place,  and  when  it 
was  accessible  we  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pedestal:  there  we  found  the  inscription,  with  the 
latter  portions  of  the  lines  worn  away,  so  that  about 
half  of  it  was  gone.  And  thus  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  Greece,  and  one  formerly  of  the  most 
literary,  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  monu- 


ment of  a citizen  so  distinguished  for  bis  talents,  if  Arrbi- 
they  had  not  learnt  it  from  a man  of  a small  Sainnite  m*dw- 
village/’ 

Archimedes  was  incomparably  the  most  inventive 
and  original  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  applying  his  geometry  to 
a greater  diversity  of  subjects,  and  of  overcoming  dif- 
ficulties of  a more  various  kind.  If  he  had  had  one 
or  two  successors  of  equal  genius  with  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  or  in  w hat  direction  the 
science  of  the  ancients  would  hare  advanced ; hut  it 
must  certainly  have  anticipated  some  of  the  discoveries 
of  modern  times,  though  probably  by  methods  a good 
deal  different  from  ours.  The  mechanics  of  equili- 
brium, hydrostatics,  and  catoptrics  might  have  been 
brought  nearly  to  perfection,  for  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  principles  on  which  these  depend  In 
fact,  however,  no  advance  of  consequence  was  made 
in  mixed  mathematics.  In  astronomy  alone  had  they 
adopted  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  assiduous  and 
accurate  observation.  And  the  discoveries  of  mathe- 
maticians from  that  time  were  made  almost  entirely  in 
pure  geometry,  and  even  these  are  very  limited,  if  we 
except  what  was  done  by  Apollonius ; and  of  his  pro- 
positions it  is  said  that  he  owed  some  to  Archimedes, 
whose  results  were  left  unedited  and  fell  into  his  hands. 

In  practical  mechanics  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
gone  somewhat  further  than  we  have  yet  mentioned. 

Hero  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ef- 
fects, if  not  with  the  theory,  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
air ; and  we  have  a treatise  of  his  culled  Pnvumatica 
or  Spiritalia,  describing  divers  machines  depending 
upon  that  property,  and  most  of  them  containing  the 
principle  of  the  syphon.  We  have  also  a treatise  by 
him  on  automatons,  which  arc  principally  toys  moved 
by  very  simple  machinery.  And  besides  several  me- 
chanicians who  are  remarked  for  their  inventions  of 
warlike  machines,  Ctmibics,  the  master  of  Hero,  who 
lived  apparently  about  150  b,  c.  invented  a pump 
which  is  yet  considered  of  a very  efficient  construction. 

In  order  to  finish  what  relates  to  the  great  nge  of  Er*to«ibe- 
Greek  geometry,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  eminent  tu*' 
characters  who  flourished  with  or  immediately  after 
Archimedes.  These  all  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
college  of  Alexandria.  Eratosthenes  was  a extempo- 
rary of  the  Sicilian  mathematicians,  and  was  a remark- 
able instance  of  great  acquirements  in  very  different 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  is  generally  called  by  the 
ancients  Eratosthenes  the  grammarian  or  philnlogcr  j 
and  though  he  comes  under  our  notice  as  a great 
geometer  and  astronomer,  he  was  also  a poet  and  an 
antiquary.  It  is  seldom  that  one  person  attempts  to 
master  so  many  subjects,  without  incurring  the  charge 
and  perhaps  the  danger  of  being  superficial.  His 
enemies  gave  him  the  name  of  Beta,  os  occupying  only 
the  second  place  in  his  pursuits : his  admirers  called 
him  the  Pentathlete,  thus  comparing  him  to  a person 
who  at  the  public  games  had  been  victorious  in  all  the 
subjects  of  emulation.  He  was  appointed  superin - 
tendunt  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  under  the  third 
Ptolemy  (Etergeies246 — 221  n c.)  : and  he  had  the 
merit  of  inducing  that  monarch  to  place  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  museum  the  armilla,  or  combinations  of 
graduated  circles  which  were  the  principal  instruments 
of  observation  among  the  ancients.  These  instruments 
were  about  20  inches  diameter,  and  the  observations 
made  with  them  arc  quoted  in  the  Almagttl.  The 
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Biography,  mode  of  observing  was  by  placing  a small  pin  on  one 
v* limb  of  the  circle,  so  that  its  shadow  might  fall  upon 
From  another  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter, 
a.  m.  and  thug  indicate  the  position  of  the  sun.  By  this 
b45b.  means  Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  found,  that  the 
interval  between  the  tropics  was  44  of  the  circumfrr- 
c-  encc,  which  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
546.  83 : 51'  19".  5.  His  measurement  of  the  earth  is  rr- 

to  markable  and  celebrated,  and  has  been  described  in 
the  Hist,  op  Astros,  in  the  Second  Division.  He  also 

' ’ gave  determinations  of  the  magnitude  and  distance 

of  the  sun,  which  appear,  from  their  discordance  w ith 
each  other,  to  be  erroneously  reported  to  us.  Besides 
* his  astronomical  merits,  he  was  an  eminent  geometer. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  conic  sections  , and  we  have 
his  description  of  a meso labium  or  instrument  for 
finding  any  number  of  mean  proportionals,  which  is 
ingenious,  though  it  is  said  to  have  bceu  ridiculed 
by  Nicomedes ; who,  probably  soon  after,  invented  the 
conchoid  for  a similar  object.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  De  loci s ad  medie  totes,  the  subject  of  which 
treatise  can  only  be  a matter  of  conjecture  ; and  he  is 
also  knowm  for  what  is  galled  his  Siere,  which  is  a 
method  of  finding  prime  numbers.  We  possess  like- 
wise his  Catasterism,  which  is  a description  of  the 
constellations.  After  living  to  the  age  of  b3,  he  found 
his  sight  fail  and  his  health  decay,  and  came  to  the 
resolution  that  life  was  not  worth  preserving  under 
such  circumstances.  He  died  by  voluntarily  abstain- 
ing from  food,  a.  c.  194. 

Apollonius  The  principal  remaining  name  which  offers  itself 
to  our  notice  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  is  the  illus- 
trious one  of  Apollonius, whom  antiquity  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Geometer,  and  who  has  been 
considered  with  corresponding  admiration  by  some  of 
the  most  profound  of  modern  mathematicians.  He 
was  born  at  Parga  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  : was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  those 
who  had  been  the  disciples  of  Euclid : and  flourished 
at  the  museum  under  Philopater  (881  to  804  a.  c.) 
We  learn  from  Pappus  that  he  employed  himself  in 
what  has  been  a favourite,  but  not  very  profitable, 
speculation  of  the  most  acute  mathematicians,  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  elementary  axioms  on  which  geo- 
metry is  founded.  The  works  of  his  which  remain 
are  a treatise  on  conic  sections.  The  four  first  books 
of  this,  which  were  all  that  were  known  in  Europe  till 
1658,  contain  the  properties  observed  previously  to  his 
time  i but  the  three  following  ones,  which  were 
brought  from  the  east  and  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
give  his  own  discoveries.  They  arc  principally  on  the 
greatest  and  least  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  any 
point  to  the  curve  of  a conic  section.  They  shew 
wonderful  powers  in  the  management  of  the  ancient 
geometry,  and  though  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
instrument  was  scarcely  capable  of  such  results,  they 
lead  to  the  borders  of  the  modem  theories  of  evolute 
curves  and  centres  of  osculation.*  Besides  this  irea- 


• The  history  of  the  reeorery  of  these  books  is  remarkable. 

Upon  the  syllabus  |tm*n  by  Pappas  of  like  lost  book*  nf  Apollo- 
nius’* conic*,  scvrml  pc  no  as  biul  attempted  to  form  a conjectural 
restoration,  or  dirt nation,  as  it  was  called.  In  particular,  Viriani 
had  been  for  some  time  silently  and  laboriously  engaged  in  thb  In- 


tise,  Apollonius  wrote  others  on  several  very  general 
aud  difficult  problems  of  geometrical  analysis,  which 
he  pursued  into  all  their  detail  of  cuses.  Their  titles  v 
and  subjects  are  given  us  by  Pappus.  Many  of 
them  have  since  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
skilful  of  modern  mathematicians.  For  instance  the 
problem  of  tactions,  of  which  the  most  difficult  case 
is  to  draw  a circle  touching  three  given  circles,  has 
been  solved  by  Vieta  and  Newton.  The  section  of 
ratio  and  the  section  of  sjtace  have  been  restored  by 
Halley.  This  problem  is  to  draw  a line  through  a 
given  point,  cutting  segment  from  two  given  straight 
lines  r in  the  first  place  so  that  they  may  have  a given 
ratioj  in  the  next  place  so  that  they  may  contain  a given 
rectangle.  In  the  determinate  section  it  was  required 
to  find  a point  in  a straight  line,  such  that  the  rect- 
angles of  its  distances  from  given  points  should  have 
a given  ratio  : this  was  resolved  by  Dr.  Simson.  The 
problem  of  inclinations  proposed  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a straight  line,  so  that  a given  portion  of 
it  should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  straight 
lines.  Some  of  these  problems  had  been  solved  by 
Euclid,  and  Pappus  blames  Apollonius  for  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  solution  of  his  pre- 
decessor, which  did  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 

Like  the  other  mathematicians  of  his  time  he  also 
applied  to  astronomy,  as  we  learn  from  his  having, 
like  Eratosthenes,  a sobriquet  derived  from  a Greek  let- 
ter. He  was  called  epsilon  (c)  from  his  perpetual 
attention  to  the  moon,  which  resembled  the  form  in 
which  that  letter  was  written.  After  his  time,  the 
principal  progress  of  Greek  mathematicians  was  made 
in  astronomy,  and  will  be  related  hereafter.  Either 
that  the  powers  of  the  Greek  geometry  had  reached 
their  limit,  or  that  inventive  genius  became  more 
scarce,  succeeding  generations  contented  themselves 
almost  entirely  with  commenting  upon  what  had  been 
done  by  the  giants  in  geometry  who  were  the  first 
race.  Thus  Hypatia  the  daughter  of  Theon,  Pappus, 
Serenus,  and  Eutocius  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Apollonius  ; Eutocius  also  upon  Archimedes ; Theon 
upon  Euclid  : and  it  is  from  such  of  these  as  are  still 
extant  that  much  of  the  preceding  information  is  de- 
rived. They  had  means  of  knowledge  which  have 
since  been  lost ; and  we  might  have  been  able  to  give 
a much  more  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 
extensive  scries  of  inventions  which  the  old  mathe- 
matic* exhibited,  if  time  had  spared  the  histories  of  this 
science  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  from  which 
later  writers  seem  to  have  drawn  the  light  whose 
scattered  rays  reflected  from  them  we  have  been 
attempting  to  collect. 

vestigatkm,  when  il  «u  discovered  by  Borelli  (in  1658)  that  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  existed  in  Arabic  in  the  Medkcaa 
library.  Viriani  raw  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  Uw  credit  das 
to  several  years  of  research  by  this  unexpected  ducoverv.  He 
however  obtained  from  the  (trend  Duke,  an  attestation  of  tic  state 
of  forwardness  in  which  bis  own  MSS.  then  wrre,  signed  by  bis 
hand  : and  an  injunction  to  Borelli  to  keep  secret  his  translation 
till  Vivtani**  book  had  been  published.  The  Ihvinatto  in  V.  Apt!- 
tonii  Conicorum  apjwared  in  1559,  and  the  translation  frou  the 
Arabic  in  1661.  The  comparison  of  the  conjectural  with  the 
anrient  Apollonius  is  to  the  credit  of  both.  Vivian! ‘a  propositions 
are  more  varied  and  extensive,  but  perhaps  those  of  the  ancient 
geometer  are  more  recondite  and  difficult. 
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Biography.  If  wc  take  an  extensive  view  of  ancient  and  modern 
1 _ v / literature,  and  compare  their  several  departments,  in 
From  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  relative 
a.  m.  merit,  the  palm  of  oratory  seems  confessedly  conceded 
3545.  to  the  former.  In  the  prosecution  of  scientific  re- 
— searches,  in  developing  the  principles  of  political 

*■  Ci  economy,  in  the  cultivation  of  various  arts  which 

contribute  by  their  utility  to  national  greatness,  or 
10  adorn  by  their  elegance  the  social  intercourse  of 
*’ *'  domestic  life,  the  moderns  have  a manifest  superiority. 
*_  The  same  pre-eminenee  may  be  found  in  our  didactic 
B c and  descriptive  poetry  ; and  even  in  those  more  lofty 
32«2*  and  sublime  efforts  where  the  grandeur  of  the  subject 
is  calculated  to  display  the  full  strength  and  brilliancy 
of  poetical  talent,  the  competition  has  nut  been  in- 
glorious. The  ancients  may,  perhaps  with  justice, 
claim  the  prize  ; but  we  at  least  have  proved  our- 
selves no  unworthy  rivals. 

In  eloquence  the  case  is  widely  different : a review 
of  modern  history  presents  to  our  observation  " few 
who  deserve  the  name  of  orators,  even  among  those 
nations  whose  government  would  seem  likely  to  facili- 
tate the  growth  of  eloquence,  by  admitting  to  a share 
in  its  legislature  such  assemblies  as  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  There 
have  been  men  of  information  and  talent  who  have 
assisted  at  the  councils  of  princes,  or  shared  in  the 
deliberation  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  authority 
which  they  exerted  seems  to  have  arisen  more  from 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  of  their  experience,  or  the 
sagacity  of  their  understanding,  than  from  any  pe- 
culiar power  which  they  possessed  of  affecting  the 
passions,  or  persuading  the  judgment  of  their  audi- 
ence. Their  speeches  seem  to  have  been  framed  with 
little  premeditation  or  study,  and  preserved  by  others 
with  as  little  care.4'  (Hume's  Essays.)  Indeed  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity 
is  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  the  style  and  character  of 
their  eloquence  is  essentially  different  from  our  own  : 
and  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a sketch 
of  their  respective  lives,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the  causes  of  their 
vast  and  acknowledged  superiority. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that  influence 
which  climate  may  exercise  over  national  character, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  Greece  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly 
fine  organisation  by  which  delicacy  of  feeling  is  re- 
fined, even  to  fastidiousness  That  the  Athenians  did 
possess  this  exquisite  susceptibility,  we  know  as  well 


by  several  historical  anecdotes,  as  by  the  direct  and  Grecian 
explicit  testimony  of  Cicero.  Speaking  of  this  extra-  Eloquence, 
ordinary  people  he  says,  “ Since  rum  fait  sic  eorura  v— 
judicium  ut  nihil  possent  nisi  incorruptum  audire  atque  ^rom 
elegans.”  Theophrastus  was  discovered  to  be  a Am 
foreigner,  by  using  the  Attic  dialect  too  correctly ; 3545. 

Demosthenes  was  hissed  in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
for  a false  accent ; and  Euripides  offended  the  ears  of 
his  audience  by  repenting  too  frequently  the  letter  a ^ ’ 
(sigma)  in  a single  line.  (See  Bowdler’s  Remains.)  M 
Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  speaking  of  3<is2. 

the  proper  collocation  of  words,  brings  a passage  

from  Demosthenes,  the  harmony  of  which  he  says  b.  c. 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  adding  or  removing  a 322.  , 
single  syllable  : loino  to  '^rytjnafia  tov  tOtc  rj  jroVc* 
jrrput ayra  Kivtv*ov  rapcXOtlv  vrotytrev  wan rep  vftpos  : 
doubtless  the  observation  of  the  critic  was  suggested 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  own  taste ; and  the  audience 
whom  Demosthenes  addressed  were  also  able  to  feel 
and  appreciate  the  music  of  the  sentence  : but  it  is 
probable  that  no  modern,  though  possessing  the  finest 
ear,  would  originally  have  made  the  remark  ; and  we 
receive  it  from  respect  paid  to  the  authority  of  Lon- 
ginus, rather  than  from  any  very  clear  perception  of 
its  trulh. 

A tribunal  then  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen, 
whose  taste  was  so  fastidious,  and  from  whose  authority 
there  was  no  appeal,  would,  by  the  very  severity  of 
its  decisions,  call  forth  productions  of  finished  excel- 
lence, from  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  stimulated  by  ambition  to 
pursue  it.  Such  a tribunal,  though  it  might  intimi- 
date and  abash  minds  of  inferior  calibre,  would  urge 
to  active  industry,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulty  can  alarm, 
and  no  disappointment  effectually  retard. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  among  many  of  the  an- 
cients, the  study  of  eloquence  was  the  occupation  of 
life,  and  the  splendour  of  their  success  is  only  propor- 
tionate to  the  vigour  of  their  exertions. — The  laborious 
diligence  of  Demosthenes,  his  careful  correction  of 
natural  defects,  his  seclusion  from  society,  and  earnest 
zeal  in  preparing  himself  for  the  career  of  a public 
speaker,  arc  familiar  to  eveiy  one.  The  moderns 
may  have  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  game 
indefatigable  application,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
often  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  object. 

Cicero,  in  his  treatise  tie  Oratore,  has  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators  * 
from  them  he  learnt  the  graces  which  eloquence  is 
capable  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and  durable  im- 
pression which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the 
4 u 2 
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learned  and  the  illiterate : hid  estimate  of  what  an 
orator  ought  to  do,  was  formed  by  what  the  Greeks 
had  actually  done  j and  therefore  from  his  precepts 
wc  may,  in  some  measure,  learn  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  their  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
favourite  pursuit.  After  enumerating  some  exer- 
cises, such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory, 
or  in  repeating  Latin  orations  which  had  been  read  in 
Greek— exercises,  the  hubituul  practice  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  he  adds, 
M Legend i etiam  poets,  cognosecnda  historia,  omnium 
bonarum  artium  scriptures  ac  doctores  et  legendi,  ct 
pervolutandi,  et,  exercitationis  caus&,  luudundi,  inter- 
pretandi,  corrigendi,  vituperandi,  rcfellendi  ; dispu- 
tandumque  de  omni  re  in  controrins  partes,  et  quic- 
quid  exit  in  quaque  re  quod  probabile  vidcri  possit, 
eliciendum  atque  diccndum.  Perdiscendum  jus  civile, 
cognoscend*  leges,  pcrcipienda  omnis  anliquitas, 
senatoria  consuetudo,  disciplina,  reipublics  jura, 
sociorum  feeders,  pactiones,  causa  imperii  cognoscenda 
eat.  Litandus  etiam  ex  omni  genere  urbanitatis 
facetiarum  quidam  lepos,  quo,  tanquam  sale,  persper- 
gatur  omnis  oratio."— Cic.  de  Oratore,  lib.  i.  34.  “ Be- 
sides these  exercises,  the  poets  must  be  studied,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  history  obtained  : the  works 
of  all  those  who  understand  and  teach  the  liberal  arts, 
must  be  read  repeatedly,  and,  by  way  of  practice, 
their  opinions  should  be  either  commended  and  ex- 
plained, or  corrected,  refuted,  and  condemned.  Op- 
posite aides  of  the  same  subject  should  also  be  de- 
fended, and,  whatever  seems  worthy  of  regard,  should 
be  extracted  and  enforced.  Civil  law  must  be  tho- 
roughly learnt,  and  an  acquaintance  formed  with  the 
records  of  antiquity,  the  customs  and  arrangements  of 
the  senate,  with  the  rights  of  the  republic,  with  the 
treaties  and  compacts  of  the  allies,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  government.  The  various  kinds  of  elegant 
mirth  must  furnish  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  which 
the  whole  speech  must  be  seasoned,  as  it  were,  and 
interspersed.” 

If  then  such  was  the  earnestness  or  zeal  with  which 
the  ancients  cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  so 
wide  the  range  of  learning  which  they  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ; if  the  audience  to  whose  judgment  their 
speeches  were  submitted,  were  so  alive  to  the  percep- 
tion of  beauties,  and  so  keen  in  discovering  defects ; 
wc  need  not  wonder  that  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Greek  orators  is  so  vast  and  indisputable.  As  the  prize 
for  which  these  intellectual  gladiators  contended  was 
valuable,  so  the  weapon  they  employed  combined  the 
highest  polish  with  the  greatest  strength.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  its  unrivalled  copiousness  of  expression,  its 
majesty,  elegance,  and  compactness,  its  unlimited 
range  of  compound  words,  and  the  flexible  ductility 
with  which  it  lends  itself  to  convey  every  variety  of 
meaning.  The  power  of  such  an  instrument  was  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it. 
The  democratic  government  of  Athens,  its  foreign 
wars,  and  domestic  discord,  furnished  the  Greek  ora- 
tors with  ample  materials  for  the  employment  of  their 
eloquence}  and  successful  exertions  were  crowned, 
not  only  with  the  pleasing  tribute  of  popular  applause, 
but  the  more  profitable  reward  of  political  power. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
moted the  growth  and  secured  the  celebrity  of  elo- 
quence in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  at 


Athens.  Oratory,  in  fact,  flourished  only  at  Athens  ; 
and  while  other  states  arrest  attention  by  occasional 
periods  of  military  glory  ; while  Sparta  excites  asto- 
nishment by  the  extreme  austerity  of  its  national  man- 
ners, and  the  singularity  of  its  political  institutions, 
history  does  not  inform  us  that  these  republics  pro- 
duced any  individual  whose  eloquence  elevated  him  to 
importance  during  his  life,  or  secured  his  posthumous 
renown. — Cic.  Brut.  13.  Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  18 

At  Athens,  where  the  favour  of  a wild  and  lawless 
democracy  was  the  sure  and,  perhaps,  the  only  avenue 
to  honour  and  to  opulence,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  always  be  an  abundant  supply  of  men  who 
would  flatter  the  caprices  of  the  people,  with  a view 
to  their  own  aggrandisement  : all  those  who  were 
eager  to  rise  to  eminence  as  distinguished  statesmen, 
or  whose  ambitious  views  tended  only  to  make  them 
the  idols  of  a party,  would  naturally  find  in  the  culti- 
vation of  oratory  the  readiest  means  of  success.  To 
attempt  an  account  of  all  these  characters  is  evidently 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  article;  their  rise 
and  fall  will  find  a more  appropriate  place  in  the  more 
minute  details  of  Grecian  history  : the  greater  part  of 
their  speeches  were,  probably,  forgotten,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances from  which  they  arose  hud  ceased  to  ex- 
cite interest,  and  even  of  those  whose  works  have  par- 
tially escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  many  arc  rather 
consulted  for  historical  information,  than  studied  as 
models  of  style  : the  attention  of  the  general  scholar 
is  judiciously  fixed  on  a few  pre-eminent  individuals, 
who  have  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  sublimest 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  the  purest  patriotism  ; 
while  the  rest  are  consigned  to  the  industrious  labours 
of  the  professed  critic,  or  to  him  who  has  opportunity 
and  inclination  to  acquaint  himself  familiarly  with  all 
the  remains  of  Grecian  literature.  In  fact,  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  Greek  orators  is  very  unequal ; nor 
did  this  escape  the  learned  commentator,  Reiske,  the 
unwearied  activity  of  whose  research  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  acute  sagacity  of  his  discernment : six 
volumes  of  his  great  work  are  devoted  to  the  orations 
of  Machines,  Demosthenes,  Isaaus,  and  Lysias,  while 
n part  only  of  the  last  volume  is  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend Antisthenes,  Alcidamus,  Gorgias  of  Lcontium, 
and  others,  together  with  Latin  versions  of  speeches 
by  Antipho,  and  Andocides.  To  Reiske  we  would  re- 
fer those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  particular  infor- 
mation respecting  these  minor  orators  : for  us,  it  will 
have  been  sufficient  to  give,  first,  a general  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  and, 
secondly,  to  combine,  with  a sketch  of  their  domestic 
lives,  some  observations  on  the  style  and  peculiarities 
of  those  few,  whom  the  judgment,  both  of  cotempo- 
rariea  and  posterity,  has  proposed  to  our  imitation  as 
models  of  oratorical  excellence. 

Cicero,  in  the  admirable  treatise  which  contains  in- 
structions for  the  attainment  of  that  eloquence,  of 
which  he  was  himself  so  great  a master,  was  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  the  several  periods  of  Grecian  oratory. 
Each  of  these  produced  its  peculiar  style : the  first 
comprehends  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  Thucydides. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  there  were  some  fragments 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Pericles,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  he  himself  considered  them  ge- 
nuine.— De  Oratore , lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  See  also  Cic. 
Brut.  7. 

Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand,  deems  them  spurious : 
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B»ofr»phy.  the  question  is  of  very  little  moment,  as  the  eomposi- 
tions  themselves,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  are 
A-  m.  lost.  Nothing  of  Alcibiades  remains  j but  we  know, 
3545.  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Demosthenes 
— (Adv.  Med.)  and  others,  that  his  accomplishments  as 
B-  c.  an  orator,  were  little  inferior  to  his  talents  as  a 
L59-  statesman. 

10  Among  those  of  the  Greek  orators,  whose  writings 
A-  M-  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Lysias  is  the  first  in 
StJS'S.  chronological  order  who  arrests  attention  by  the  ex- 
~ " tent  of  his  works,  or  the  celebrity  of  his  reputation. 

H c Others  had  existed  in  abundance,  but  the  only 

knowledge  of  them  which  we  possess,  is  their  names, 
and  the  few  scanty  memorials  of  them  which  have 
been  diligently  recorded  by  ReLske.  Lysias  was 
born  at  a period  when  the  cessation  of  war  abroad, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, left  Athens  at  liberty  to  seek  and  find  in 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  a distinction  and  delight 
which  she  had  hitherto  derived  from  military  success. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  had  touched  the  passions,  and 
Aristophanes  ridiculed  the  follies  of  the  people  ; and 
philosophy,  quitting  the  study  of  natural  phenomena, 
had  already  applied  itself  to  the  investigation  of 
moral  truth.  He  wa^  born  at  Athens,  Or..  SO.,  his 
father,  Cephalus,  having  migrated  thither  from  Syra- 
cuse ; others  say  the  orator  himself  was  a Syracusan 
by  birth.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  accompanied 
a colony  to  Thuriuiti,  in  Italy,  nor  did  he  return  till 
the  disasters  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  had  alienated 
the  attachment  of  the  Thurians,  who  now  dismissed 
with  indignity  the  colonists  whom  they  had  sought 
with  zeal.  During  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
the  revolution  which  vested  the  management  of  the 
state  in  the  council  of  four  hundred,  Lysias  endured 
his  full  share  of  national  suffering  : when,  however, 
Thrasybulus  united  those  whom  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  had  expelled,  and  again  restored  the  demo- 
cracy, a bill  was  introduced  to  make  Lysias  a citizen. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  having  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  composing  orations  for 
the  use  of  others,  and  in  giving  instructions  in  rhe- 
toric. Quintilian  mentions  this  custom  of  the  orator, 
and  adds,  that  in  framing  these  speeches,  he  had  the 
art  of  adapting  them  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  for  whom  they  were  written. 
Socrates  thought  his  style  too  effeminate,  as  wc  learn 
by  an  anecdote  preserved  in  Cicero. — M Cum  ei  scrip- 
turn  orationem  disertissimus  orator  Lysias  attulisset, 
quam,  si  ei  vuleretur,  educeret,  ut  ek  pro  se  in  judi- 
cio  utcrctur,  non  invitus  legit,  et  commode  scriptam 
esse  dixit:  sed  inquit,  ut,  si  mihi  calceos  Sicyonios 
attulissca,  non  utcrer,  quam  vis  essent  habiles  et  apte 
ad  pedem,  quia  non  cascnt  viriles,  sic  illom  orationem 
diaertam  aibi  et  oratoriam  videri,  fortem  et  virilem 
noa  vidcri.” — De  Oral.  lib.  i.  54.  The  circumstance 
of  many  of  these  speeches  being  composed  on  occa- 
sions of  private  rather  thim  public  interest,  renders  an 
enumeration  and  analysis  of  them  less  important : it 
had  also  a manifest  effect  on  the  style  of  the  author, 
and  hence  he  aims  rather  at  neatness,  elegance,  and 
precision  of  language,  than  the  more  sublime  beauties 
of  oratorical  excellence.  (See  The  Preface  to  Taylor’s 
edition  of  Lysias.) 

In  some  of  his  speeches  there  is  much  interesting 
information  respecting  Athenian  finance,  and  the  im- 
mense burthens  which  were  laid  by  the  state  on  the 


fortunes  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  collected  by  forcible  contribution,  and  laid  out 
in  ministering  to  the  amusements  of  the  people  : the 
y^opij^iai  and  Xcmw/j^iai  provided  games  and 

spectacles,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  in  which 
troops  of  singers  and  dancers  displayed  their  musical 
skill,  and  performed  their  evolutions.  The  writings 
of  Lysias  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  determined  re- 
publicanism, a spirit  which  delighted  in  arbitrary  con- 
fiscation, and  which  seized  on  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
to  replenish  that  exchequer,  from  which  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  mob  were  to  be  supplied  : hence  arose, 
on  one  hand,  the  most  anxious  desire  to  conceal 
wealth,  and,  on  the  other,  unwearied  acuteness  in  de- 
tecting it.  This  introduced  bribery  and  falsehood  into 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice ; while  those  whose  opu- 
lence was  proved,  and  consequently  plundered,  endea- 
voured to  indemnify  their  own  losses  by  the  corrupt 
administration  of  the  city  magistracies.  In  short,  the 
speeches  of  this  orator  display  such  a system  of  public 
and  private  rapine  as  may  diminish  our  admiration  of 
Athenian  government,  and  teach  us  to  receive  with 
caution  the  praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Athenian  liberty. 

The  great  merit  of  the  style  of  Lysias  is  its  purity  : 
in  this,  which  may  almost  be  esteemed  the  first  excel- 
lence of  an  orator,  Isocrates  only  equalled  Lysias,  and 
no  one  ever  surpassed  him.  Secondly,  he  has  a pecu- 
liar art  of  giving  his  subjects  an  air  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, while  at  the  same  time,  he  uses  none  but 
the  simplest  and  most  unostentatious  phraseology, 
alike  free  from  the  mixture  of  barbarous  expressions, 
and  the  display  of  ambitious  ornament.  This  most 
valuable  art  Gorgias,  of  Lcontium,  entirely  missed  : 
he,  when  he  wished  to  elevate  and  adorn  his  subject 
matter,  found  no  other  method  than  the  use  of  me- 
taphors without  number,  pompous  words,  and  poetical 
figures,  which  both  spoiled  the  value  of  bis  own  com- 
position, and  vitiated  the  popular  taste.  The  writings 
of  Lysias  ore  purfe  without  feebleness,  and  perspicuous 
without  prolixity  : he  combines,  with  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  human  character,  the  happiest  skill  in 
adapting  his  speeches  to  the  several  ages,  pursuits,  and 
stations  of  individuals  : the  arrangement  of  his  words 
is  always  clear,  and  the  language  itself  uniformly  ele- 
gant. His  power  of  inventing,  and  judgment  in  se- 
lecting, appropriate  arguments,  was  eminent ; but 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  thinks  him  defective  in 
their  arrangement.  His  exordia  are  singularly  good  ; 
especially  the  opening  of  that  speech,  in  which  Dio- 
geiton  is  accused  of  having  treacherously  applied  to 
his  own  use,  property  entrusted  to  his  care  : the  same 
oration  furnishes  a fine  model  of  narration.  Lysias  is 
not  successful  in  attempting  to  excite  the  passions  : 
he  is  not  " a mighty  master  of  the  human  mind 
he  raises  no  intense  feeling  ; he  does  not  expand  and 
amplify  his  subjects,  but  is  content  to  state  them  with 
clearness,  elegance,  and  brevity.  For  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  may  consult  Dionysius  Halicab- 
nasbknsis. 

Isocrates  was  born  at  Athens,  five  years  before  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  : his  fa- 
ther, Theodoras,  was  not  wealthy  ; but  he  gave  his 
son  such  a liberal  education  as  awakened  in  his  mind 
an  early  love  of  literature,  and  induced  him  to  devote 
the  effort*  of  raaturer  years  to  the  careful  and  conti- 
nued cultivation  of  philosophy.  He  attended  the 
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Bk»jrraj>liy.  lectures  of  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  and  there  imbibed  a 
desire  to  combine  the  qualifications  of  a statesman 
From  ami  an  orator  ; but  his  natural  timidity  and  weakness 
*•  **■  of  voice  were  impediments  to  public  speaking  too 
35-15.  great  to  be  overcome,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  at- 
— teotion  to  the  more  tranquil  task  of  composition. 
B-  C.  Abandoning  to  the  sophists  of  the  day  all  subjects 
459.  connected  with  private  contracts  of  minor  importance, 
*°  his  object  was  to  teach  moral  virtue  to  individuals,  and 
*;  N'  political  wisdom  to  states.  His  own  pure  taste  led 
3(>«3.  to  ugeei  th*  perplexing  casuistry  of  Protagoras, 

and  the  ostentatious  ornament  of  Gorgias  : his  school 
*’  c*  became  the  favourite  resort  of  the  studious,  and  spread 
through  the  various  cities  of  Greece,  men  who  were 
afterwards  eminent  in  history,  politics,  and  law.  He 
died  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  unable  to  survive  the 
blow  which  the  liberty  of  his  country  received  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Clueronea. 

The  style  of  Isocrates  approaches  that  of  Lysias  in 
purity  and  correctness  ; we  find  there  the  same  care- 
ful and  judicious  selection  of  appropriate  words,  the 
same  habitual  avoidance  of  obsolete  ones,  and  the 
same  consequent  perspicuity.  The  periods,  however, 
have  not  the  same  roundness  or  fulness,  nor  are  they 
equally  adapted  to  forensic  disputation  : at  times  they 
are  too  prolix,  and  deficient  in  natural  simplicity. 
Isocrates  studies  too  much  the  harmony  of  his  ca- 
dences, and  his  sentences  are  often  comprehended  in  a 
rythm  which  is  almost  poetical.  The  selection  of  his 
terms  is  admirable;  their  arrangement  capricious  and 
affected,  and  his  figures  are  frequently  so  pompous  as 
to  make  him  liable  to  tbc  imputation  of  frigidity,  v- 
The  sweetness  of  Lysias's  style  is  natural, 
that  of  Isocrates,  affected  : the  latter,  however,  has  a 
manifest  superiority  in  dignified  elevation  and  majestic 
sublimity.  Lysias  is  neat  and  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  minute  points ; Isocrates  excels  in  the 
management  of  great  ones.  In  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments he  is  a match  for  Lysias;  in  the  arrangement 
and  application  of  them,  superior : Isocrates  also  has 
the  advantage  in  the  general  management  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  philosophical  adjustment  of  their  several 
parts,  and  also  in  the  moral  beauty  and  political  truth 
of  his  sentiments,  particularly  in  his  famous  Panegyric. 
In  this  speech  he  enumerates  the  merits  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  their  military  prowess,  their  noble  ambition, 
their  disinterested  patriotism,  their  attachment  to  their 
constitution  and  laws,  their  fidelity  to  oaths,  their  pri- 
vate integrity  ; and  he  dwells  with  energy  on  other 
topics,  calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  depravity, 
and  awaken  the  love  of  virtue. 

If  a military  man  might  derive  instruction  from  the 
orations  which  Isocrates  addressed  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  all  the  several  states  of  Greece  might  have  been 
benefited  by  that  spirit  of  unanimity  and  concord 
which  is  taught  by  the  Oratio  de  Pace  : its  object  Is  to 
prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  to  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  curtail  their  ambitious  schemes  of 
naval  dominion,  and  make  peace  with  the  Chians, 
Rhodians,  and  their  allies.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  have  esteemed  this  the  best  of  the  speeches  of 
Isocrates,  yet  is  it  not  faultless  . It  is  too  concise,  and 
at  times  not  sufficiently  elevated  and  dignified,  neither 
arc  the  rhetorical  figures  sufficiently  bold  ; and  there 
is  a want  of  vehemence  and  ardour  which  might 
awaken  corresponding  sentiments  in  his  audience. — See 
Dionysius  Halicabnasssnsis.  Quintilian,  speaking 
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of  Isocrates,  says,  " Otnnes  veneres  sec  tat  us  est and  Grecian 
Cicero  begs  permission  to  admire  the  orator,  and  sup-  Eloquence, 
ports  his  own  judgment  by  the  authority  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  : “ Me  autem  qui  laocratem  non  diligunt 

una  cum  Socratc  et  Platonc  errur  putiuntur.— 

Cic.  Orat.  i 13. 

Little  is  known  of  the  private  life  of  Isjius  : one 
circumstance  however  has  been  recorded  which  is  in 
itself  a title  to  immortality, — Imeus  was  the  instructor 
of  Demosthenes. — The  model  he  proposed  to  copy 
was  the  style  of  Lysias,  and  his  imitation  is  so  close 
that  it  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  to  discriminate 
the  two.  In  Iseus  there  is  the  pure,  perspicuous,  and 
concise  diction ; but  perhaps  his  figures  are  more  arti- 
ficial and  his  expressions  less  natural. — Lf  his  style  is 
inferior  to  Lysias  in  eloquence,  it  surpasses  him  in 
majesty.  The  use  of  interrogatory  sentences  gives 
to  his  speeches  an  animation  and  vehemence  like  that 
which  delights  the  reader  of  Demosthenes ; and  many 
indications  of  the  sublimity  which  under  that  orator 
acquired  maturity  and  vigour,  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  lsaui.  The  narrations  of  Lysias  are  made 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  candour,  so  much  appa- 
rent love  of  truth,  that  they  invariably  engage  the 
reader’s  assent.  In  I&sus,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  so 
much  visible  art,  and  such  appearances  of  preparation 
and  design,  that  even  when  the  facts  communicated 
are  true,  we  feel  inclined  to  deny  him  credit. 

The  speeches  of  Isttua  which  are  preserved  relate 
chiefly  to  private  causes ; and  the  minuteness  of  the 
subjects  discussed  may  render  them  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  he  gives  us  insight 
into  many  points  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which,  but 
for  him,  posterity  would  have  wholly  missed. — On  the 
important  subject  of  hereditary  and  testamentary  be- 
quests ; on  the  laws  of  heirship  by  proximity  of  blood, 
und  on  heirship  by  appointment ; on  desolate  heritages ; 
on  the  Athenian  customs  relative  to  the  adoption  of 
children;  the  forms  under  which  such  adoption  took 
place ; the  manner  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  person 
adopted  was  affected,  both  as  to  the  bouse  from  which 
he  was  emancipated  and  that  into  which  he  was  re- 
ceived ; on  all  these,  and  other  similar  points,  Isteus 
supplies  many  interesting  particulars  which  no  other 
writer  of  antiquity  affords.  From  him  also  may  be 
collected  all  the  Athenian  laws  relative  to  the  rights 
of  women,  and  more  particularly  of  heiresses  : many 
of  them  curious  in  themselves,  and  most  of  them 
evincing  that  the  chains  which  society  laid  on  the 
females  of  Athens  were  not  at  all  lightened  by  the 
institution  of  law.  Issus  has  been  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  speeches  are  accompanied 
by  a valuable  commentary.  In  that  the  reader  will 
find  much  information  on  ancient  jurisprudence.  See 
also  Quarterly  Review,  No.  51,  on  Dalzel’s  Lecture  on 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

Wc  have  thus  concisely  explained  some  of  those 
causes  which  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history 
might  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  eloquence ; and 
we  huve  subsequently  combined,  together  with  a few 
biographical  notices,  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  style 
of  those  under  whose  hands  it  gradually  acquired  the 
maturity  of  elegance  and  force. — We  arc  now  arrived 
at  the  history  of  one,  whom  the  voice  of  general  opi- 
nion has  designated  as  the  most  complete  model  of 
an  orator  ; of  one  whose  compositions  were  sufficiently 
perfect,  to  satisfy  even  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  Cicero 
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himself.  This  writer,  the  wisdom  of  whose  opinions 
on  the  ancient  orators,  is  proved  by  his  own  extraor- 
dinary success,  never  speaks  of  Demosthenes  but  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation. — “ In  Gnecis  vero 
oratoribus quidein  adminibilc  cst,  quantum  inter  onines 
unus  excellat.  Cic.  Oral  :**  again  he  observes,  “ Plane 
quidew  pretectum  ct  cui  nihil  admodutn  desit,  Demos- 
thenem  facile  dUceris.  Cic.  de  Ctavi  Oral."  Again. 
“ Video  profecto  ilium  multa  perlirere,  nos  multa 
conari  ; ilium  posse,  nos  relic  quocunque  niodo  causa 
postulit,  dicere.  Cic.  Orat.  Recordor  me  longe  omnibus 
unum  anteferre  Demosthencm,  qui  vim  ac  coni  mods  ret 
ad  earn  quani  $ enlium  eloquentiaiu  non  ad  cam  quaiu 
in  aliquo  cue  ngnosrerim."  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  noble  and  disinterested  than  the  spirit  which 
dictated  this  panegyric  ; nothing  more  decisive  than 
the  language  in  w'hich  it  is  expressed.  Cicero  here 
represents  his  great  predecessor  as  having  not  only 
surpassed  all  the  actual  and  existing  models  of  elo* 
quence,  but  effected  all  that  taste  can  desire  and  ima- 
gination fancy,  and  as  having  embodied  and  expressed 
the  beau  ideal  of  oratorical  excellence. — Demosthenes* 
was  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  a statesman,  and 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  was  concerned  in  most  of  the 
public  transactions  of  his  own  eventful  times:  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  any  detailed  account  of  his  po- 
litical career  would  both  exceed  the  proper  limits  of 
this  article,  and  repeat  unnecessarily,  those  circum- 
stances, which  are  introduced  with  more  propriety,  in 
the  regular  history  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  was  a citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence  : he  died  when  his  son  had  completed 
only  his  seventh  year,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  guardi- 
ans the  administration  of  considerable  property.  The 
orator’s  early  studies  were  impeded,  partly  by  the 
over-anxious  fears  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  partly 
bv  infirmity  of  health.  When  he  was  about  sixteen, 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a trial  in  which  Callis- 
tratus  pleaded,  and  won  a cause  of  importance.  The 
eloquence  which  procured,  and  the  acclamations  which 
followed  his  success,  so  iofiamed  the  ambition  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
thenceforward  to  the  assiduous  study  of  oratory.  He 
chose  Iseeus  as  his  master  rather  than  Isocrates  (either 
because  this  plan  was  least  expensive,  or  because  the 
style  of  the  latter  was  not  sufficiently  nervous  and 
energetic) : from  Flato  also  he  imbibed  much  of  the 
richness  and  grandeur  which  characterise  the  writings 
of  that  mighty  master.  His  first  attempts  at  oratory 
were  made  to  vindicate  his  own  claims,  and  recover 
property  which  his  guardians  had  appropriated  to 
themselves.  In  this  he  succeeded ; but  his  early  endea- 
vours to  obtain  distinction  as  a public  speaker  entirely 
failed  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  in- 
distinctness of  his  utterance.  These  impediments  how- 
ever, served  only  to  animate  his  zeal j and  by  studious 
seclusion,  and  the  habitual  exertion  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  he  in  time  overcame  them  all.  The 
energy  and  force  of  his  action  were  admitted  to  be 
pre-eminent,  even  by  his  rivals.  When  the  Rhodians 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  oration  “ For  the 
Crown,"  ^Eechines  said  to  them,  what  if  you  had  heard 
the  monster  himself,  & si  atrrov  mv  acq«<>err*. 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  Demosthenes  gave 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  denying  his  natural  ta- 
lents : this  malicious  opinion  would  easily  find  credit ; 
and  in  fact  a similar  mistake  is  very  frequently  made; 
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for  since  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  Grecian 
successful  men  who  are  naturally  dull  must  be  in-  Eloquence, 
dustrious,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  grows  into 
repute,  and  it  is  inferred  that  men  who  are  industrious 
must  necessarily  be  dull.  The  accusation  against 
Demosthenes  seems  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  his 
known  reluctance  to  speak  without  preparation  the 
fact  is,  that  though  he  could  exert  the  talent  of  ex- 
tempore speaking,  he  avoided  rather  than  sought  such 
occasions,  partly  from  deference  to  his  audience,  and 
partly  from  apprehending  the  possibility  of  a failure. 

Plutarch,  who  mentions  this  reluctance  of  the  orator, 
mentions  at  the  same  time  the  great  merit  of  his 
extempore  speeches. 

Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  there  existed  three 
distinct  styles  of  eloquence  ; that  of  Lysias,  mild  and 
persuasive,  quietly  engaged  the  attention  and  won  the 
assent  of  an  audience  : that  of  Thucydides,  bold  and 
animated,  awakened  the  feelings,  and  powerfully 
forced  conviction  on  the  mind  ; while  that  of  Isocrates 
was,  as  it  were,  a combination  of  th?  two  former. 
Demosthenes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proposed 
any  individual  ns  a model ; he  rather  culled  All  that 
was  valuable  from  the  various  styles  of  his  great 
predecessors,  working  them  up,  and  blending  them 
into  one  harmonious  whole  : not,  however,  that  there 
is  such  an  uniformity  or  mannerism  in  his  works,  as 
prevents  him  from  applying  himself  with  versatility 
to  a variety  of  subjects ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  power  of  carrying  each  individual 
style  to  perfection,  and  of  ndapting  himself  with  equal 
excellence  to  each  successive  topic. — In  the  general 
structure  of  many  of  his  sentences,  he  very  much 
resembles  Thucydides  $ but  is  more  simple  and  per- 
spicuous, and  better  calculated  to  be  quickly  com- 
prehended by  an  audience. — His  clearness  in  narration; 
his  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  j and  (to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  a sister  art)  his  correct  keeping,  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Lysias.  A particular  instance  of 
this  similarity  Is  selected  by  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
sensis,  from  the  speech  against  Conon.  He  considers 
the  resemblance  so  complete,  that  a critic  might  be  at 
a loss  to  determine,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  to 
which  orator  to  ascribe  the  composition.  But  the 
argumentative  parts  of  the  »f>ceches  of  Lysias  are 
often  deficient  in  vigour,  while  earnestness,  power, 
zeal,  rapidity  and  passion,  all  exemplified  in  plain 
unornamented  language,  and  a strain  of  close  busi- 
ness-like reasoning,  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory 
was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience,  con- 
stituted as  it  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  had 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  force 
and  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  appli- 
cation of  plain  truths  ; and  yet  there  was  enough  of 
grace  and  variety  to  please  more  learned  and  fastidious 
auditors.  u HU  style  (as  Hume  well  observes)  is 
rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense : it  is 
vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art : 
it  is  dUdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a 
continued  stream  of  argument ; and,  of  all  human 
productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us 
the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.” 

The  perusal  of  Isocrates  produces  a calm,  easy,  and 
agreeable  tranquillity  of  mind  : Demosthenes  agitates 
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ningrapby.  the  feeling?  with  various  and  conflicting  emotions ; fear, 
v— «~v-wf  hatred,  pity,  benevolence,  chase  each  other  in  rapid 
.‘From  succession.  If  a comparison  be  instituted  between 
the  famous  oration  of  Isocrates  de  Pace,  and  that  part 
of  the  third  Olynthiac,  where  Demosthenes  contrasts 
his  own  times  with  preceding  periods,  the  advantage 
is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  latter : it  has  more 
majesty,  more  energy,  and,  above  all,  more  power  in 
affecting  the  feelings. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  respecting  Plato  : if 
we  contrast  his  funeral  oration  with  a part  of  Demos- 
thenes's speech  “ For  the  Crown,"  where  he  awakens  in 
his  countrymen  the  love  of  virtue  by  commemorating 
their  former  renown.  This  latter  has  all  the  vivid  dis- 
tinctness of  reality,  as  opposed  to  fiction  ; the  glow  of 
robust  and  vigorous  health,  as  opposed  to  the  delicate 
flush  of  sickness.  The  one  -is  a beautiful  parterre, 
where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  abundance  of  cultivated 
flowers  j the  other  a tract,  where  every  thing,  both  for 
use  and  ornament,  springs  up  spontaneous  and  plentiful. 

Another  very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demosthenes 
is,  the  collocation  of  his  wrords : the  arrangement  of 
sentences  in  such  a manner  that  their  cadences  should 
be  harmonious,  and  to  a certain  degree  rythmical, 
was  a study  much  in  use  among  the  great  masters  of 
Grecian  composition.  Plato  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  correcting  his  dialogues  ; and  that  very 
simplicity  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the  periods 
of  Demosthenes,  is  itself  the  result  of  art.  In  the 
course  of  this  article,  the  reader  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
an  author  who  is  less  studied  than  his  powers  of 
original  composition,  and  his  critical  sagacity  deserve. 
We  here  translate  a passage  in  which  he  concisely 
sketches  the  character  of  Demosthenes,  and  wc  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  general  perusal  the  treatise  from 
which  it  is  extracted. — “ Demosthenes  then,  finding 
the  system  of  public  speaking  so  artfully  arranged, 
and  succeeding  as  he  did  to  such  eminent  orators,  did 
not  deign  to  copy  any  single  model,  deeming  all  his 
predecessors  half-artists,  as  it  were,  and  imperfect. 
But  having  selected  from  these  all  their  respective 
excellencies,  he  blended  them  together,  and  combined 
from  many  sources  a style  of  composition  magnificent 
yet  polished  ; full,  without  overflowing  ; refined,  yet 
unaffected ; adapted  to  popular  assemblies,  yet  natural ; 
severe,  yet  animated  ; concise,  yet  flowing ; gentle, 
yet  keen ; moderate,  yet  passionate  : like  Proteus, 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  who  could  easily 
assume  in  succession  every  variety  of  form.  Whether 
he  was  some  deity  or  genius  deluding  the  eyes  of  men, 
or,  what  is  the  more  probable  conjecture,  some 
mortal  prodigy  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  seducing 
the  senses  of  his  audience ; some  such  opinion  I enter- 
tain respecting  the  style  of  Demosthenes  ; and  this  is 
the  character  I give  of  it,  that  it  is  made  up  of  every 
kind." 

Although  the  writings  of  Cicero  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject,  yet  a comparison 
between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  irrelevant.  The  following  pas- 
sages, translated  from  Longinus  and  Quintilian,  are 
introduced  by  Young  in  his  Hiatory  of  Athena. 

“ Demosthenes  is  more  lofty  and  compressed  in 
styl*. ; Cicero  more  diffuse  : the  former,  with  strength, 
brightness,  and  velocity,  so  inflames  whatever  he 
touches  on,  that  be  should  be  compared  to  the  tem- 


pest, which  hurries  all  before  it,  or  to  the  lightning,  Grecian 
which  strikes  at  the  moment.  Cicero's  oratory  shoots  Eloquence, 
not  forth  so  impetuously,  but  as  a lambent  flame 
plays  round  its  subject,  and  with  the  copious  matter  From 

feeds  itself  us  it  winds  over  the  soil,  till  its  fuel  is  A* 
exhausted,  and  its  force  is  spent.  But  I must  further 
observe,  the  reason  of  the  Demosthenic  style  soaring 
bold  and  impassioned,  is  when  the  hearer  is  to  he  c’ 
carried  away,  and  hurried  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker ; and  that  the  proper  occasions  of  diffusive  10 
rhetoric  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  calm  and  soften  the 
feelings  of  the  audience. 

“ I allow,"  says  Quintilian,  *'  that  the  works  of 
Demosthenes  should  first  be  read,  or  rather  gotten 
by  heart  . the  excellencies  of  either  arc  equal,  as  to 
political  knowledge,  strength  of  argument,  method 
of  arrangement,  and  as  to  all  other  points  that  come 
under  the  head  of  invention.  In  eloquence  they  differ; 
that  of  the  one  is  more  compressed,  that  of  the  other 
more  copious  ; the  one  is  more  pointedly,  the  other 
more  fully  conclusive  ; the  one  is  more  keen  and 
forcible,  the  other  sometimes  keen,  yet  always  with 
dignity  , from  the  one  nothing  could  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  could  added  ; more  art  is  in  the  one, 
more  nature  in  the  other.  In  the  witty  and  the  ten- 
der, which  most  affect  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
men,  we  have  the  better  of  the  comparison  ; perhaps 
the  usages  of  the  Greek  commonwealth  precluded 
such  sort  of  appeals  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
that  the  Athenians  admired,  might  not  have  been  ad- 
missible by  a Roman  audience.”  Inst.  Orat.  lib. 
x.  ch.  1.  The  political  character  of  Demosthenes 
must  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
and  from  the  careful  study  of  his  own  speeches  ; these 
display  in  glowing  colours  his  devoted  attachment  to 
his  country ; his  zeal  and  perseverencc  in  opposing 
the  designs  of  Philip ; his  bold  defence  of  the  rights 
of  Athens — a defence  which  neither  flattery  nor  fear 
could  induce  him  to  relinquish  ; and  they  form  the 
sources  from  which  the  historian  collects  his  most 
valuable  and  authentic  memoirs.  Indeed  we  may  say 
with  Young,  **  Is  there  a fact  in  the  history  of  his 
own  times  which  escapes  him  ? or  is  there  a deduc- 
tion from  those  facts  which  does  not  denote  his  know- 
ledge of  business  and  political  acuteness  ? Docs  not 
each  speech  teem  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  to  public  letters,  to  embassies,  and  docu- 
ments of  stale  ? Does  not  every  oration  stand  an 
example  against  the  frivolous  pretensions  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  public  speakers,  without  a knowledge 
of  public  business  ?” 

The  courage,  however,  of  Demosthenes  was  politi- 
cal rather  than  military.  At  Cheronea  he  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle,  though  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
no  private  apprehension  could  check  his  eloquence, 
or  influence  his  conduct.  Another  stain  was  cast  on 
his  character,  by  the  imputation  of  having  accepted 
a bribe  from  Harpalus.  This  man  having  embezzled 
some  public  money,  fled  from  the  court  of  Maccdon  : 
he  sought  refuge  at  Athens,  and  by  a present  of  a gold 
cup,  prevailed  on  Demosthenes  not  to  oppose  his 
admission.  When  Alexander  the  Great  demanded 
that  the  orator  should  be  given  up,  Demosthenes  was 
compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight : he  was  subse- 
quently recalled  from  exile,  and  received  with  honour ; 
but  when  Antipater  came  into  power,  and  enforced 
the  demand  which  Alexander  had  made,  Demosthenes 
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Biairrapby-  avoided  captivity  by  a voluntary  death — the  usual 
refuge  of  Pagan  fortitude,  when  resistance  to  sur- 
Prom  rounding  evils  was  useless,  and  escape  appeared 
impossible. 

• Esc hixek  was  not  a man  of  rank  or  fortune,  and 

the  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  his  hither,  who  kept  a school : from  this  occupa- 
1 tion  he  betook  himself  to  act  plays,  and  afterwards 

\ m began  to  take  a share  in  politics  : here  he  soon  dis- 

3682  tinguished  himself,  and  the  violence  with  which  he 

' opposed  the  party  of  Demosthenes  created  a suspicion 

B c that  he  hail  been  bribed  to  support  the  interests  of 

3^2  Philip.  This  prince  and  the  Athenians  becoming 

mutually  tired  of  war,  ail  embassy  was  sent  from 
• Athens  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  After  the 
preliminaries  were  adjusted,  and  terms  stated,  the 
same  set  of  men,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes 
and  ASschines,  were  uguin  sent  to  exact  of  Philip  the 
necessary  oaths.  Demosthenes  accused  Machines  of 
betraying  his  trust  in  this  important  embassy ; of 
having  been  suborned  to  forward  the  king’s  interests; 
and  of  circulating  at  Athens  false  reports,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  exertion  was  made  to  prevent 
Phoeis  from  fidling  into  the  power  of  Philip.  The 
accusution  and  the  reply  are  both  preserved,  and 
rank  among  the  best  specimens  of  Grecian  oratory  : 
yet  some  obscurity  hangs  over  their  history.  Some 
say  they  were  never  delivered  ; others  that  /Eschines 
escaped  by  thirty  votes  only,  and  that  he  owed  his 
acquittal  to  the  interest  of  his  patron  Etibulus,  rather 
than  to  his  own  innocence.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
Machines  made  his  celebrated  speech  against  Ctesi- 
phon  : the  charges  in  the  indictment  were  three  : the 
first,  that  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  a bill  unlawfully 
decreeing  a crown  to  Demosthenes  : the  second,  that 
Ctesiphon  had  acted  illegally  in  proposing  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  crowned  in  the  theatre  : the 
third,  that  the  character  of  Demosthenes  himself  was 
such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  any  public  honour. 
This  trial  produced  from  Demosthenes  the  most 
elaborate,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  speeches.  He 
gained  his  cause  triumphantly  ; and  zEschincs,  not 
having  a fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was  banished  from 
Athens,  and  retired  to  Rhodes. 

Cicero,  in  his  treatise  de  Oratore,  docs  not  make 
very  frequent  mention  of  the  works  of  jEschines  : but 
his  name,  whenever  it  appears,  is  enumerated  among 
the  first  musters  of  Grecian  oratory,  and  the  testimony 
to  his  merit  is  distinct  and  decisive. — “ Aspicite  nunc 
eos  homines  atque  intuemini  quorum  de  facilitate 
quacsimus,  quid  intersit  inter  oratorum  studia  atque 
naturas.  Suavitatem  Isocrates,  subtil itatem  Lysias, 
acumen  Hvperides,  sonitum  /Eschincs,  vim  Demos- 
thenes habuit : quis  eorum  non  egre^iu*  ? tamen 
quis  cujusquom  nisi  sui  simUis?'* — “Examine  now 


and  observe  those  men  whose  oratorical  abilities  we  Grecian 
are  discussing,  what  variety  there  is  in  their  acquire-  EUnp*®«* 
ments  and  powers.  Isocrates  was  distinguished  for 
his  sweetness;  Lysias  for  elegance;  Hyperides  for 
keenness ; Aeschines  for  a sonorous  style  ; and  De-  3-^5 

mosthenes  for  force.  All  these  are  great  orators,  yet  ' 

each  has  his  peculiar  merits."  Cic.  de  Or.  lib.  iii.  R 
c.  7. — And  again,  " Si  qui  scad  causas  contulcrunt,  ut 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Aeschines,  Di-  u>' 
narehus  aliique  compiures,  etsi  inter  se  pares  non  A M 
fuerunt  tamen  sunt  onmes  in  eodem  virtutis  imitandie 

genere  versuti  : quorum  qtmnuliu  mansit  imitatio  

tamdiu  genus  illud  dicendi  studiumquc  vixit."  De  B c 
Or.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  In  these  two  extracts  mention  is  300 
made  of  Hyperides : Longinus  speaks  highly  of  his 
powers ; and  Lelund  thus  expresses  himself  with 
respect  to  this  orator  and  Dcmudes  : — 

“ Df.mades,  by  his  birth  and  education,  seemed 
destined  to  obscurity  ; but  as  the  Athenian  assembly 
admitted  persons  of  all  rank  and  occupations  to  speak 
their  sentiments,  his  powers  soon  recommended  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  raised  him  from  the  low  con- 
dition of  a common  mariner  to  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  His  conduct  as  a leader  was  not  actuated  by 
the  principles  of  delicate  honour  and  integrity  ; anil 
his  eloquence  seems  to  have  received  a tincture  from 
his  original  condition.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  hold  speaker,  whose  manner,  rude  and  daring, 
had  often  a greater  effect  than  the  more  polished  style 
of  others. 

“ IIvpebidrs,  on  the  contrary,  was  blessed  with  all 
the  graces  of  refinement  , harmonious,  elegant,  and 
polite,  with  a well-bred  festivity,  and  delicate  irony  ; 
excellent  in  panegyric,  and  naturally  powerful  in 
affecting  the  passions.  Yet  his  eloquence  seems 
rather  to  have  been  pleasing  than  persuasive  : he  is 
said  not  to  have  been  so  well  fitted  for  a popular 
assembly,  and  political  debates,  os  for  private  causes, 
and  addressing  a few  select  judges."  Leland’s  Pre- 
face. 

We  have  thus  directed  the  reader  s attention  to  a 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  orators, 
and  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  discriminate  some 
of  their  respective  excellencies.  The  name  of  many 
others  arc  recorded  by  Cicero,  whose  admirable  trea- 
tise on  Oratory  cannot  be  too  much  commended  : time, 
however,  has  totally  destroyed  the  works  of  several, 
and  the  fragments  of  others  which  survive  are,  com- 
paratively, few  and  unimportant.  Rut  he  who  studies 
with  interest  all  the  remains  of  the;  Greek  orators, 
however  scanty,  or  however  mutilated,  will  find  in 
Reiskc’s  learned  work  such  information  as  the  subject 
admits,  collected  with  industry,  and  arranged  with 
skill. 
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The  literature  of  Athens,  always  most  strongly 
developing  itself  in  the  theatre,  existed,  at  that  period 
of  its  history,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  in  the 
comic  drama  alone.  The  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, the  delight  of  ancient  and  the  regret  of  modern 
times, — the  writer  who  left  for  Terence  no  ambition 
but  to  imitate,  and  no  praise  but  that  of  having  imi- 
tated successfully,  may  be  taken  to  represent  all  that 
it  remained  for  the  country  of  /Escliylus  and  Aris- 
tophanes to  produce,  after  she  hail  yielded  to  the  arts 
and  arms  of  her  Macedonian  conquerors.  Hut  how  is 
it  represented  ? The  name  of  Menander,  anil  of  the 
other  less  celebrated  writers  of  the  middle  and  new 
comedy,  (for  the  present  we  adopt  the  distinction,) 
with  a few  dates,  tell  all  that  we  must  aspire  to  know 
of  the  artists ; whilst  some  unconnected  and  misan- 
thropic fragments  of  moralising  common-place,  con- 
vince us,  by  their  strange  opposition  to  all  that 
antiquity  has  told  us  of  their  art  itself,  of  the  utter 
fruitlessneas  of  any  attempt  to  form,  for  ourselves, 
an  extended  estimate  of  its  tendency  and  spirit.  The 
scenes  of  Terence,  indeed,  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
may  serve  us  a specimen  of  the  plot  and  conduct  of 
the  comedies  of  the  new'  school — a school  which 
Marmontel,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  French  criticism, 
has  characterised  ns  having  called  comedy  from 
coarseness  to  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  judging 
from  the  terms  in  which  ancient  writers  have  con- 
veyed to  us  their  encomiums  of  the  dramas  of  the 
Athenian  comic  poets  of  this  period,  and  above  all  of 
Menander,  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  that  Terence, 
the  “ dimidiatus  Menander,”  us  Julius  Ctesar  called 
him,  without  having  incurred  the  blame  of  a parsi- 
monious encomiast,  has  not  presented  to  us  the  better 
half  of  his  original.  Where  do  we  discover  in  the 
elegancies  of  the  Roman  poet,  the  traces  of  him  who 
is  described  by  Pliny  ns  “ omnis  luxuriae  interpret?” 
Where  do  we  recognise  the  traits  of  that  author, 
whose  enjourment  seems  to  have  shown  itself  in  his 
verses,  no  less  than  in  his  life  ? Ill,  however,  as 
Terence  may  express  much  of  the  delicate  luxuriance 
of  this  **  Priest  of  Love,”  (so  his  unqualified  admirer, 
Pluturch,  has  designated  him,)  to  him  we  owe,  at  all 
events,  a gayer  portrait  of  the  comic  muse,  than  the 
few  morsels  which  time  and  bigotry  has  spared, 
would  have  allowed  us  to  depict  for  ourselves.  Why 
we  ascribe  to  bigotry  a share  in  causing  nur  loss  of 
the  entire  works  of  the  new  comedians,  must  be 
explained  by  Demetrius  Chalcondvlas,  who  assures 
us,  that  the  Greek  emperors,  burnt  the  works  of  our 
author  and  his  brethren,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
priests,  who  felt,  or  feigned  scandal,  at  the  amatory 
plots  of  which  they  were  framed.  The  relics  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  chiefly  owe  to  the 
taste  and  reading  of  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  whose  works  there  are  frequent  extracts, 
(frequent  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  treatises 
when:  they  are  found,  though  scanty,  indeed,  if 


referred  to  the  number  of  the  plays  from  which  they  Menander, 
are  taken,)  from  the  moral  and  general  reflections  ' 

which  the  comedies  supplied.  “ It  may  well  he  sup-  *7n>m 
posed,”  observes  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  learned  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  Greek  Theatre,  in  the  ‘ 
Observer,  vol.  v.  No.  xv.  8.,  “ that  they  would  natur- 
ally take  the  most  moral  and  sententious  from 
amongst  the  comedies  they  quoted , and  such  as  afforded  ^ 

grave  and  useful  remarks  upon  life,  harmonising  with  A M 
their  own  doctrines  and  instructions.”  Hence  such  3~|| 

passages  as  that  which  the  same  ingenious  writer  has  

translated  in  the  following  lines,  form  the  amount  of  B c 
all  that  we  now  have  of  the  gay  and  amiable  Menan-  ' 
der.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  commentary 
of  Eustathius. 


“ Suppose  notne  God  should  say — Die  when  tl»ou  will, 
Mortal,  expert  another  life  on  earth  ; 

And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  *!l  creation 

What  thou  wilt  be  ; do*,  »hcrp,  froat,  man,  or  hone ; 

For  live  A£*in  thou  muat ; it  u thy  fate  1 
Chuse  only  in  what  form;  there  thou  art  free — 

So  help  me,  Crnlo,  I would  fairly  answer — 

Lei  me  be  nil  Lbtnjp>,  any  tiling  but  man. 

He  only,  of  all  erratum*,  feels  afflictions  j 
The  ft-eneruus  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth. 

And  itiur,  by  merit,  is  preferred  to  dog  • 

The  warrior  cock  is  pampered  fur  his  courage. 

And  awes  the  baser  brood. — But  wbnt  is  nun  ? 

Truth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  f 
Of  this  world's  good,  the  first  anil  greatest  shore 
Is  fishery's  prize ; the  informer  takes  the  uext. 

And  bore-faced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 

I'd  rather  be  on  ass  than  what  I am, 

And  see  these  villains  lord  it  o'er  their  betters." 

The  Era  in  which  comedy  flourished  under  Menan- 
der, succeeds  immediately  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  the  cotemporary  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalereus,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Theophrastus 
in  philosophy ; but  in  his  manner  of  thinking  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  Epicureans.  There  is  nn 
epigram  of  his,  in  which  he  says,  “ That  as  Themis- 
tocles  had  preserved  the  political  liberty  of  his 
country,  so  hail  Epicurus  preserved  its  freedom  of 
reason.”  He  wras,  in  his  private  habits,  a refined 
voluptuary.  The  picture  which  Phardrus  gives  of 
his  exterior,  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

*•  Venlekat  grewu  tidiest©  ct  laniruido, 

Unguento  drill*! tus,  vratitu  adfluen*." 

The  intimacy  of  his  connexion  with  the  courtesan 
Glycera,  has  been  often  recorded ; and  furnished 
Alciphron,  the  letter- writer,  with  some  of  his  most 
elegant  and  amusing  epistles ; (which,  by  the  way, 
are  mentioned  by  Cumberland,  as  if  they  were  the 
authentic  productions  of  the  poet — a curious  error  in 
the  grandson  of  Bentley,  whose  most  successful 
labours  were  directed  against  the  sup|iosititious  letters 
of  the  sophists.)  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to 
ascribe  to  the  character  of  the  poet,  or  of  his  philo- 
sophy, the  licentiousness  which  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  described  as  colouring  his  dramas.  The 
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Hi^ntpliy.  political  state  of  the  stage  at  the  period  in  which  he 
v— ' wrote,  may,  without  any  excess  of  liberality,  be  al- 
Forni  lowed  to  form  a better  apology  with  such  tenacious 
A-  **•  moralists  as  deeui  an  apology  needful. 

.5456*1,  An  Athenian,  living  under  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  power,  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  shewed 
B>  c-  too  ready  a propensity  to  those  perversions  of  the  scduc- 
.14^2.  jng  but  dangerous  doctrines  of  Epicureanism,  which 
1/1  ..place  the  highest  happiness  of  life  in  the  gratifications 
*2  of  sense,  without  ever  awakening  the  desire  of  noble 
' ' ’ exertion.  The  sentiments  which  this  indulgent  ido- 

rality  inspires,  seemed  mule  to  console  the  mild  and 
serene  disposition  of  the  Greeks  for  the  absence  of 
glory.  And  as  such  a doctrine  is  perhaps  most  suit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  comic  poet,  because  it  only 
produces  moderate  impressions,  and  never  seeks  to 
excite  violent  indignation  against  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  so  the  stoic  philosophy  is  more  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  by  which  the  tragic  poet 
is  animated.  It  is  therefore  easily  to  be  understood, 
why  in  these  times  of  political  oppression,  the  Greeks 
were  inspired  by  ko  passionate  a taste  for  comedy  ; 
since  by  turning  their  thoughts  from  public  affairs  and 
the  interests  of  human  nature,  it  fixed  them  wholly  on 
their  domestic  and  personal  circumstances. 

It  is  a question  with  us  how  far  a parallel  can  fairly 
be  instituted  between  comedy  in  this  and  in  its  earlier 
stage  ; between  what  we  know  of  Aristophanes,  and 
what  we  are  told  of  Menander  ; between  the  wild  and 
fantastic  web  of  the  imagination,  in  which  the  one 
envelopes  his  generalisations  of  the  intellect  and  poli- 
tics of  his  own  age,  and  the  accurate  portraits  of  life 
and  character  which  were  drawn  on  the  tablet  of  the 


other.  Such  parallels,  however,  the  critics  from 
Plutarch  downwards,  have  indulged  in  ; and  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  have  agreed  with  him,  in  attributing 
to  the  old  comedy  nothing  but  gross  and  monstrous 
irregularities  ; whilst,  for  the  new,  they  have  claimed 
the  praise  of  all  that  is  pure  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. We  speak  particularly  of  the  critics  of  France  ; 
of  Marmontel,  of  La  Harpe,  of  Voltaire,  even  of  Bar- 
thelemy,  whose  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings and  manners  of  Athens,  should.it  may  be  thought , 
have  induced  a juster  estimate  of  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy,  than  is  found  in  such  sentences  as  the 
following. 

**  Les  anteurs  dc  ces  satyres  (and  it  is  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  from  which  he  derives  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them)  recouroient  h I’imposture, 
pour  satisfaire  leurhaine  ; h de  sales  injures,  pour  aa- 
tisfhire  lc  petit  peuplc.  Le  poison  h la  main,  ils  par- 
couroicnt  les  differentes  classes  de  citoyens,  et  l’intdri- 
cur  dcs  maisons,  pour  exposer  aux  yeux  des  horreurs 
qu’ils  n’avoient  pas  i-clair^es.  D’autrcs  fois  ils  sc  d£- 
chalnoicnt  contrc  les  philosophcs,  contre  les  potftes 
tragiques,  contre  leurs  propres  rivaux.” 

A critic,  however,  there  is,  of  our  own  day,  to  whose 
accurate  and  profound  learning,  and  his  original  and 
philosophical  view's  of  the  objects  which  that  learning 
has  set  before  him,  we  owe  a just  and  adequate  expo- 
sition of  the  transcendent  merits  of  Aristophanes  j of 
his  rich  and  imaginative  humour ; his  creative  control 
over  language  and  versification  j his  masculine  sense, 
and  his  unflagging  energy.  We  refer  to  the  celebrated 
German  critic,  Augustus  Scblegel,  whose  course  of 
lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  delivered  at  Vienna  in 
IfeOS,  contains  at  once  the  roost  brilliant  and  the  most 


accurate  pictures  of  this,  as  of  every  other  portion  of  Menander, 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama. 

Mr.  Schlegel  has  rejected,  and,  we  think,  very  f™10 
justly,  the  old  division  of  the  post-Aristophanic  comedy  \ **• 
into  middle  and  new.  It  is  well  known  that  the  300*. 
comic  writers  were  prohibited,  by  u specific  decree, 
from  introducing  real  characters  on  the  stage.  It  has  B c- 
been  customary  to  assert  that,  on  losing  this  privilege,  on. 
the  middle  school,  as  it  is  termed,  resorted  to  the 
evasion  of  representing  actual  individuals  under  M 
feigned  names  ; and  that  the  new  comedy,  properly  so  ‘ ' 1 
called,  which  consisted  of  personages,  fictitious  in  fact 
as  well  as  name,  was  of  a later  period,  commencing  ^ Jj' 

about  the  (era  of  Menander.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  ' 

comprehend,  (and  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
Mr.  Schlegel  has  contemplated  the  subject)  that  there 
was  an  intermediate  space  of  doubtful  duration,  in 
which  comedy  oscillated,  before  it  settled  into  the 
form,  which  it  finally  assumed.  Wc  may,  then,  fol- 
low the  example  of  many  learned  men,  in  admitting 
different  kinds  of  middle  comply,  or  rather  different 
shades  between  the  ancient  and  modern.  All  these 
distinctions  may  find  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
art ; but,  in  a theoretical  point  of  view,  a connecting 
link  does  not  constitute  a distinct  species. 

It  is  to  the  new  comic  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
that  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  comedy  amongst  the 
moderns  ; of  that  branch  of  the  dramatic  art,  the  end 
and  merit  of  which  consists  in  the  liveliness  and  truth 
of  the  pictures  which  it  offers  of  human  nature,  under 
the  varied  modifications  of  society.  The  union  which 
subsisted  under  the  first  W'riters  of  comedy  between 
ridicule  and  imagination,  was  here  divorced, — and  for 
ever. 

The  serious  interest  which  they  had  felt  and  expressed, 
and  the  influence  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  public  transactions  of  the  day,  were  for- 
bidden ; their  gaiety  and  vigour  were  driven  to  pour 
themselves  through  other  channels  ; and  that  change 
was  effected,  so  well  described  by  .Schlegel,  in  his 
seventh  lecture,  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following 
words. 


“ The  netc  comic  authors,  deprived  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  pleasantry,  sought  a compensation  for 
this  loss,  in  borrowing  one  of  the  serious  elements 
of  tragedy ; they  introduced  it  in  the  form  of  the 
composition,  in  the  knot  of  the  intrigue,  and  in  the 
impression  they  sought  to  produce." 

The  history  of  tragedy,  us  Schlegel  has  drawn  it  in 
his  earlier  lectures,  shews  the  gradations  by  which 
that  art  descended  from  its  ideal  height ; whether  in 
approaching  reality  by  the  close  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  by  the  more  conversational  tone  of  the 
dialogue,  or  by  manifesting  a tendency  to  practical 
instruction  j namely,  to  the  end  of  teaching  mankind 
how  best  to  arrange  their  common  and  domestic  life, 
as  well  as  all  the  details  which  compose  it.  Aristo- 
phanes, indeed,  often  jeered  Euripides  on  this  direc- 
tion towards  utility.  This  last  poet  was  in  effect  the 
forerunner  of  the  new  comedy } the  authors  of  this 
class  have  extolled  him  above  all  others,  and  the 
greater  part  are  his  acknowledged  disciples.  Euri- 
pides bore  so  great  a resemblance  to  them,  that  several 
sentences  drawn  from  his  works  have  been  attributed 
to  Menander  : and  we  find,  in  the  fragments  of  Me- 
nander, speeches  which  rise  fully  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Euripideon  tragedy 
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fimmpbr.  Menander,  by  a fatality  which  seems  to  have  reigned 
over  the  destinies  of  many  of  the  literati,  (a  whimsical 
*?ruin  catalogue  of  whose  sudden  and  extraordinary  deaths, 
*'  forms  a part  of  Mr.  Bland's  lively  preface  to  his 
.S60¥.  „ Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology, was  doomed 

to  end  his  days,  (Ol.  122.)  after  a literary  career  of 
**  *•  less  than  thirty  years,  in  which  he  produced  upwards 
of  an  hundred  comedies,  “ by  cold  submersion  in  the 
waters  of  the  Piraeus.*' 


3- 1 1 “ Camiru*  ul  liquUlu  periit  dum  nalmt  in  iindb."* 

— ()f  the  adventures  of  his  life  wc  know  nothing.  He 

b.  c.  appears,  however,  to  have  been  patronised  and  courted 
‘293.  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagtis  . a fact,  wc  believe, 


• Ovid.  Air. 


proved  only  on  the  authority  of  the  epistles  to  which  Menander, 
wc  have  already  referred. 

We  have  adverted  to  Mr.  Cumberland's  papers  in  *?rtMn 
the  Observer,  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  **’ 
to  Schlegel's  Lectures,  ( Lectures  6 and  7.)  And  we  ' 
do  not  know  that  we  can  refer  our  readers  tci  any  ” 
sources  from  which  they  will  obtain  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  views  of  the  subject,  which  has  pro- 
sented  itself  to  us  in  the  present  article.  Mr.  Cumber-*  a 
land  bos  moreover,  executed  translations  of  several  of  ,}_j  j 

the  most  interesting  remains,  with  singular  fidelity  and  * 

spirit , and  a pleading  and  scholar-1  ike  collection  of  the  ^ c 
original  fragments  of  the  new  comedians  (as  well  as 
of  the  minor  writers  of  the  old  school)  was  published 
a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kobert  Walpole. 
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Wb  concluded  our  biography  of  Philip  with  a brief 
nccoutit  of  his  death,  as  indicted  by  the  hand  of  Pau- 
sanias.  As  the  assassin  was  almost  instantly  dis- 
patched, no  certain  information  was  obtained,  either 
in  regard  to  the  motives  which  could  induce  so  detest- 
able an  act,  or  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
persons  who  were  privy  to  the  intention  of  perpetrat- 
ing it.  The  repudiation  of  Olympias,  and  the  second 
nuptials,  for  which  that  event  paved  the  way,  are 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  so  deeply  irritated 
the  minds  of  Alexander  and  of  hi*  mother  as  to  have  pre- 
wired them  to  take  o part  in  the  vindictive  counsels  of 
the  young  Pausanias,  and  even  to  have  encouraged  him 
in  his  meditated  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  admitting  the  <i|>eration 
of  views  and  motives  so  highly  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  much  more  probable  that  the  murder  of 
Philip  was  connected  with  a conspiracy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  change  the  line  of  succession,  and  to 
transfer  the  crown,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  to  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Antiochus  ; a mem- 
ber of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  which  had 
formerly  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 

Whilst  these  things  are  confessedly  matters  of  mere 
conjecture,  it  is  clear  that  the  behaviour  of  Alexander 
was  equally  generous  and  noble  on  his  accession  to 
the  kingdom,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  that 
rare  wisdom  and  courage,  by  which  its  affairs 
had  been  so  long  directed.  No  feeling  of  animosity 
or  deed  of  violence  stained  the  commencement  of  the 
brilliant  career  which  he  was  about  to  run.  The  able 
and  faithful  men  who  had  served  his  father  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  field,  were  retained  by  him  in  their 
several  offices.  Neither  minister  nor  general  was  dis- 
placed -,  and  no  one  had  the  slightest  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  Alexander  cherished  u grudge  or  remem- 
bered an  injury,  even  where  he  had  just  ground  of 
complaint  ; and  in  cases  too,  where  measures  of 
severity  could  only  have  been  regarded  as  salutary 


examples  or  merited  punishment.  His  forgiveness  Alexander, 
and  confidence  were  extended  to  all  who  had  candour  ^ 

enough  to  acknowledge  their  misdoings,  and  genera-  Ptobi 
sity  sufficient  in  their  own  hearts  to  rely  on  the  exer-  A w- 
cise  of  it  in  that  of  their  prince.  Even  Alexander,  364s. 
the  son  of  Atfropus,  who  had  shared  in  the  treasonable  — 
counsels  of  Amyntas,  was  received  into  favour  and  h ‘ 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  merely  because  he  shew  ed  **.v;. 
a seasonable  interest  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  royal  fa 
kinsman,  and  confided  his  life  to  the  noble  clemency 
which  marked  his  character.  The  first  step  he  took 
was  to  reenl  from  exile  the  young  friends,  who,  on  his 
account,  had  incurred  the  anger  or  suspicions  of  Philip  ; 
and  when  we  find  among  these  the  names  of  Harpa- 
lus.  Laomcdon,  Nenrchus,  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
wc  shall  be  ready  to  do  justice  not  less  to  his  benevo- 
lence than  to  his  singular  discernment.  It  is  remarked, 
however,  that  no  new’  man,  no  personal  favorite,  no 
person  strange  to  the  army  or  people  of  Macedonia, 
was  raised,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new’  reign,  to  any 
place  of  power,  honour,  or  responsibility. 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  Alexander  was 
conducted  with  much  military  pomp  to  the  throne,  im- 
mediately after  his  father  had  expired,  and  consequently 
while  the  most  painful  apprehensions  still  prevailed, 
concerning  the  political  motives  which  might  have 
occasioned  that  catastrophe.  When  presented  to  the 
assembled  Macedonians, the  young  monarch  .relying  not 
less  on  the  popularity  of  the  late  government  than  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  character,  assured  them  that 
no  change  would  take  place  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests or  reputation.  “The  king’s  name  is  changed,” 
aaid  he,  “ hut  the  king,  you  shall  find,  remains  the 
same  :**  a pledge  which  he  fully  redeemed,  not  only 
by  retaining  his  father’s  friends,  und  pursuing  his 
father's  system,  but  by  surpassing,  in  the  couth:  of 
his  splendid  victories,  the  most  exalted  ideas  that  the 
other  ever  entertained  of  Asiatic  conquest  and  Mace- 
donian ascendancy. 

The  confidence  and  sanguine  hopes  of  Alexander 
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Biography.  wcre  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  widely  spread 
y -m_'  among  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  of  his 
From  followers.  The  power  acquired  by  the  late  king,  had 

a.  ji . excited  no  small  degree  of  envy  and  dislike  in  the 

3fi48.  minds  of  the  democratiral  leaders  at  Athens,  and  had 

— awakened  in  some  of  the  other  states  a lively  appre- 

b.  c.  hension,  that  their  independence  could  not  fail  to  be 
356.  exposed  to  hazard,  by  the  predominating  influence  of 

to  their  ambitious  neighbour.  The  sceptre  of  western 
A-  **•  Asia,  too,  was  at  that  period  swayed  by  a sovereign, 
who  had  already  gained  some  reputation  as  a soldier; 

— and  who,  by  his  negociations  with  the  secret  enemies 
n c • of  Philip,  had  afforded  ample  proof  that  he  was  ac- 
**33*  quainted  not  only  with  the  quarter  whence  danger  was 

to  be  feared,  but  also  with  the  most  effectual  means 
by  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  accession  of  a 
young  king,  moreover,  encouraged  the  hopes  and 
favoured  the  intrigues  of  all  who  wished  to  humble 
the  power  of  Macedon  : and  wc  find,  accordingly, 
that,  in  concert  with  the  faction  of  which  Demosthenes 
was  the  head,  the  political  agents  of  Darius  were  every 
where  creating  such  obstacles  to  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  as  no  genius  inferior  to 
tliut  which  now  directed  their  arms,  could  have  suc- 
cessfully opposed  and  overcome.  The  rapidity  and 
decision  which  characterised  all  the  movements  of 
Alexander,  were  fully  required  to  baffle  the  designs 
which  were  now  openly  contemplated  on  both  sides 
of  the  .-Kgenn  : and  when  he  did  at  length  take  the 
field,  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task  which,  with  the 
crown,  he  inherited  from  his  father,  he  found  greater 
op|>osition  to  surmount,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
than  on  that  of  the  barbarians. 

The  first  attention  of  the  new  government  was  di- 
rected to  Thessaly  : the  oldest  and  most  important 
ally  of  Macedonia.  There  the  ambassadors  of  Alex- 
under  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  on  all  hands  the 
utmost  willingness  to  continue  the  friendly  relations 
which  had,  during  the  reign  of  Philip,  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  powers  ; and  accordingly,  the  civil  and 
military  authority,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
father,  were,  with  equal  confidence  and  alacrity,  ex- 
tended to 'the  son.  Nor  was  this  all  ; for  the  trusty 
Thessalians  farther  assured  the  successor  of  Philip, 
that  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  secure  his  succession  also  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Grecian  army,  destined  to  act  against  the  Per- 
sians ; an  Appointment  which  they  were  well  aware 
could  not  but  gratify  the  ambition,  and  give  play  to 
the  warlike  spirit  o^  their  young  protector. 

Having  secured  the  good-will  and  co-operation  of 
his  immediate  neighbours,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  as- 
sembled ; in  which  he  was  readily  allowed  or  invited 
to  occupy  the  seat  to  which  his  father  had  been 
raised  as  the  head  of  that  august  body.  The  next  step 
was  to  obtain  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  com- 
bined army  ; an  object  on  which  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose he  set  a much  higher  value  than  on  his  mere 
civil  rank  among  the  AmphictyonN ; and  which, 
moreover,  he  had  the  best  reason  for  believing  was 
meant  to  be  bestowed  elsewhere,  if  not  altogether 
abolished.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  Athens  could 
not  be  concealed  ; for  it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty that  the  deroocratical  faction  in  that  city,  could 
be  induced  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  cus- 
tomary and  very  simple  compliment  of  sending  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  to 


express  their  readiness  to  renew*  with  him  the  treaties  Alexander 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  his  father. 

In  due  time,  a meeting  of  the  Grecian  states  was 
announced,  for  consulting  on  their  common  affairs,  *• 
and  for  deciding  on  measures  relative  to  the  projected  ^{>48. 
invasion  of  Asia,  The  place  ehosen  for  this  iuipor- 
tunt  congress  was  Corinth  ; a situation  which  re  com-  c* 

mended  itself  both  by  its  local  convenience  to  those  ^So. 
within  as  well  as  to  those  without  the  isthmus;  and  *° 
also  by  its  being  at  such  a distance  from  Macedon  IS  ‘ 
would  remove  all  apprehension  of  improper  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  election,  Arrian,  whose 
narrative  commences  with  this  occurrence,  briefly 
informs  us  that  Alexander,  when  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  marched  into  Felo|»ontiesus,  where,  in  a grand  oejaiiMimo 
council  of  the  Greeks,  he  requested  to  be  made  of  the 
general  of  the  intended  expedition  against  the  Per-  Greeks, 
sians  ; and  that  this  was  granted  by  all  except  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  alleged  that  they  were  bound  by 
an  ancient  custom,  handed  down  from  their  uncestors, 
to  yield  obedience  to  none,  but  rather  to  claim  the 
command  of  whatever  forces  should  be  sent  by  Greece 
to  serve  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  republics ; the  opposition  of 
Sparta  having  no  other  effect  than  to  make  manifest 
her  pride  ’and  her  weakness  ; and  to  place  on  record 
the  i in  (intent  jealousy  towards  the  successor  of  Philip 
which  she  could  no  longer  suppress.  The  dissent  of 
this  celebrated  commonwealth  answered  perhaps  an- 
other purpose.  It  shewed  that  deliberation  was  free, 
and  suffrage  uncontrolled ; a state  of  things  altogether 
irreconcileablc  with  the  assertion  of  Plutarch,  that 
the  royal  candidate  carried  with  him  an  overwhelming 
force  into  Peloponnesus,  and  thereby  rendered  certain 
his  election  to  the  high  office  which  he  affected  to 
solicit. 

Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  confiding  to  a youth,  not  more  than 
twenly  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  important  expe- 
ditions ever  meditated  by  the  Grecian  states,  there 
seems  to  have  been  perfect  unanimity  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  the  war  itself.  Asia  had  long  been 
a favourite  field  of  adventure  to  the  enterprising  re- 
publicans of  Achaia  ; and  events  comparatively  recent 
had  enlisted  amongst  them  against  the  Persians,  the 
powerful  passions  of  jealousy,  fear,  and  revenge.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  assembly  at  Corinth  was  dis- 
solved, preparations  were  resumed  for  the  armament, 
of  which  Alexander  was  appointed  to  guide  the  mo- 
tions ; whilst  he  himself  having  effected  the  object  of 
his  journey  into  the  south,  returned  home  to  equip 
his  hardy  Macedonians  for  the  numerous  perils  and 
toils  into  which  he  had  resolved  to  conduct  them. 

The  intrigues  of  Demosthenes,  meantime,  and  the 
restless  disposition  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom 
the  dominions  of  Alexander  were  surrounded,  had 
prepared  a field  in  which  to  try  his  troops  before  he 
should  cross  over  into  Asia  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  he  was  preparing  to  assemble  bis  army 
for  the  great  expedition,  the  young  generalissimo 
was  informed,  that  his  own  kingdom  was  threatened 
with  an  assault,  on  three  different  points  ut  once  : on 
the  west,  by  the  Illyrians,  on  the  north,  by  the  Tribal- 
lions  and  other  Thracians,  aod  on  the  east,  by  that 
ambiguous  class  of  men,  who  united  in  their  charac- 
ters the  qualities  of  merchantmen  and  pirates,  and 
infested  during  troublesome  times,  the  whole  of  the 
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Biography.  ,-Egean  sea.  This  intelligence  routed  the  active  spirit 
^ — ■<*  of  Alexander  ; who,  leaving  the  defence  of  his  western 
From  borders  to  Parmenio,  hastened  with  a body  of  forces 

a.  m.  against  the  freebooters  and  rebellious  Greeks,  who 

3648.  dwelt  on  the  coast ; and,  coming  upon  them  suddenly, 

— he  not  only  defeated  their  views  on  some  of  his  ports 

11  c and  strong-holds  along  the  shore,  but  forced  them  to 

3>8.  take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  among  their  barbarian 

u*  allies.  The  ardent  genius  of  the  king,  impelled  him  to 

*•  “•  pursue  the  fugitives  even  into  the  rocky  defences  of 

3681.  JVlount  H acinus,  and  to  engage  in  a species  of  warfare 

— “ which  was  altogether  new,  even  to  the  veterans  who 

B'  c'  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Philip. 

323.  Arrian,  who  takes  pleasure  in  narrating  the  exploits 
Thrace*  and  contrivances  of  his  military  hero,  gives  a detailed 
account  of  the  battle,  which  took  place  in  the  wild 
district  where  Alexander  overtook  his  enemies.  The 
barbarians,  he  informs  us,  seized  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  occupied  the  only  pass  through  which 
the  Macedonians  could  advance,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  prevent  their  further  progress.  Placing 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  a rapid  declivity,  where 
the  road  was  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipices, 
the  insurgents  formed  their  chariots  in  front,  so  as 
either  to  use  them  as  a rampart  against  the  attack  of 
the  phalanx,  or,  should  an  opportunity  present  itself, 
to  hurl  them  down  the  slope,  in  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  Alexander,  perceiving  their  inten- 
tion, prepared  his  men  for  the  worst.  He  ordered 
them  to  take  every  advantage  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded  for  shelter  and  escape;  and  directed 
that  the  moment  they  perceived  the  enemy's  ma- 
chines put  in  motion,  such  of  them  as  could,  should 
open  their  ranks  and  allow  the  waggons  to  run  freely 
through,  whilst  the  rest  who  were  confined  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  approach,  should  close  their  shields 
artfully  and  fall  fiat  on  the  earth,  so  that  when  the 
vehicles  passed  over  them  with  their  utmost  velocity, 
they  might  receive  as  little  injury  as  possible.  The 
event,  we  are  told,  fully  answered  his  expectation ; 
for  by  adopting  the  expedients  thus  pointed  out  to 
them,  the  Macedonians  received  the  shock  without 
losing  a single  man.  The  pass  being  immediately 
carried,  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful ,•  for  the  bar- 
barians unable  to  cope  with  the  discipline  and  perfect 
armour  of  the  phalangites,  sought  safety  in  flight, 
leaving  on  the  field  about  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
number,  together  with  all  their  women  and  children, 
and  a large  quantity  of  rude  spoil. 

Determined  to  inflict  a suitable  chastisement  on  the 
Triballians,  Alexander  followed  their  steps  northward 
of  Htemus  into  that  extensive  country  which  stretches 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Syrmus,  the  king  of 
the  people  now  named,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  warlike  troops  of  the  invader 
in  the  open  plain,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
those  immense  forests  which  intersected  his  territory  j 
having  previously  adopted  the  precaution  of  sending 
the  women  and  children  to  a strong  island  called 
Peuce,  in  the  river  Istcr,  where  great  numbers  of  the 
Thracians  had  already  taken  refuge.  Alexander,  after 
defeating  a large  body  of  the  Triballian  forces,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Dunube  to  attack  the  above-named 
island,  whither  Syrmus  and  his  people  had  now  like- 
wise fled  for  shelter;  but  commencing  the  assault 
with  very  inadequate  strength,  he  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  tumultuary  army  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 


now  fighting  for  every  thing  they  held  dear  in  the  Alexander. 

world,  and  was  consequently  ubliged  to  retire  with 

some  loss.  Four 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  which  he  did  not  think  pro-  *' 
per  to  renew,  the  Macedonian  commander  directed  364  H 
his  attention  to  the  Gate,  a people  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube;  great  numbers  of  whom  were  seen  B;c- 
flocking  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  apparently  ‘'*;>**- 
busy  in  concerting  means  to  oppose  his  landing, 
should  Alexander  resolve  on  entering  their  territory  ’ ^ ^ 
as  an  enemy.  The  Get*,  however,  although  evi-  * 

dently  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours  the 
Triballians,  were  yet  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  3^3 
numerous  resources  and  expedients  which  a warlike 
nation  can  employ  against  the  simple  members  of  an 
agricultural  community.  Confident  in  the  defences 
supplied  by  the  mighty  river  which  washed  their 
southern  boundary,  they  were  not  awure  that  the 
king  of  Macedon  hail,  at  his  command,  the  means  of 
conveying  over  it,  not  only  his  phalanx,  so  formid- 
able to  the  most  expert  combatants,  but  also  that 
active  cavalry,  against  whose  rapid  and  overwhelm- 
ing charges,  no  rude  people  had  yet  learned  to  stand. 

Ships  from  the  Euxinc,  enabled  Alexander  to  trans- 
port, in  one  night,  a large  portion  of  his  army,  and 
thereby  to  carry  a complete  and  speedy  conquest 
among  the  Getans  ; whence,  after  destroying  their 
capital,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  a nominal 
subjection,  he  returned  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Dunube,  to  pursue  his  hostile  views  against  the 
Triballiiuis  and  their  Thracian  confederates,  whom 
he  had  left  behind. 

The  terror  of  his  arms,  however,  rendered  their 
farther  employment  unnecessary.  Syrmus  sent  an 
embassy  to  solicit  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  on  what 
terms  he  might  secure  that  benefit  for  himself  and 
his  people;  and  shortly  after,  similar  messages 
arrived  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  charged 
with  professions  of  friendship  and  expressions  of 
respect.  Among  these,  according  to  Arrian,  appeared 
envoys  from  the  Celts,  who  inhabited  the  country 
near  the  Ionian  bay,  u people  strong  in  body  and 
of  a haughty  spirit ; and  the  same  historian  informs 
us  that  Alexander,  addressing  himself  to  the  members 
of  this  interesting  embassy,  desired  them  to  tell  him 
what  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  apprehensions; 
expecting,  no  doubt,  to  be  assured  that  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  dread  of  his  arms,  had  made  a very 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and  hod  thereby  sug- 
gested their  present  act  of  homage  and  reverence  to 
his  person.  Their  reply,  however,  could  not  fail  to 
convince  him  that  the  Celts  were  not  finished 
courtiers,  and  that,  if  they  had  fears,  it  was  not  to 
him  they  were  disposed  to  reveal  them.  The  ambas- 
sadors proudly  informed  him,  that  **  they  were  afraid 
of  nothing  but  that  the  9ky  should  fall  upon  their 
heads!"  The  king  suppressed  his  disappointment, 
received  the  Celts  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  and 
satisfied  himself  with  hinting  to  the  envoys,  that  their 
countrymen  were  a proud  people. 

All  things  being  now  adjusted,  Alexander  was  Return*  to 
about  to  return  homeward,  w'hen  intelligence  was  Macedou. 
brought  to  him  that  the  Antariats  were  making  pre- 
parations to  oppose  his  march  through  their  country, 
and  also  that  the  Illyrians,  joined  by  the  Taulantians, 
were  meditating  a hostile  movement  on  the  western 
borders  of  Macedonia.  Relieved  from  all  fears  of  the 
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Biography.  fif9t  mentioned  tribe  by  the  seasonable  interposition 
of  Langarus,  king  of  the  Adrians,  the  Macedonian 
Fru'n  prince  directed  bis  forces  against  the  revolted  Illy- 

*■  “’  rians}  and  conducting  his  inroatl  with  his  usual 

o >4».  rapidity  and  boldness,  he  reached  Hellion,  the  capital, 

before  measures  could  be  taken  to  op|K>se  him,  and 
*.  before  the  contingent  of  the  Taulantian  army  had 

doO.  advanced  to  their  aid.  As,  however,  the  combined 

a * « Hewers,  placing  their  chief  confidence  in  the  strength 

.‘ifihl  of  their  ground,  acted  solely  on  tl»e  defensive,  some 

_ * time  elapsed  before  the  Macedonians  could  bring 

R them  to  action;  and  when  a battle  did  take  place,  the 

^23  Illyrians  and  their  allies  were  rather  dispensed  than 

beaten,  spreading  themselves  over  the  mountains, 
and  seeking  safety  in  fastnesses  which  heavy-armed 
soldieis  could  not  approach.  But  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  either  party  to  prolong  a war,  from  which 
neither  could  reap  any  advantage  ; and  Alexander, 
hearing  of  commotions  in  Greece  which  more  deeply 
alfected  bis  interests,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  mountains  of  Illyria ; whilst  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  left  to  reflection  on  their  weakness  and  danger, 
appear  to  have  returned  to  their  duty,  and  to  n 
renewal  of  their  former  relations  with  Maeedon  and 
its  young  king. 

Kt- ini  t of  The  commotions  just  mentioned,  were  occasioned  by 

Ttiebes,  the  revolt  of  Thebes  ; one  of  the  most  important  and 
melancholy  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Whilst  this  youthful  commander  was  in  the  north, 
Demosthenes  was  most  actively  employed  in  exciting 
against  him,  not  only  the  powerful  hostility  of  the 
Persian  government,  but  also  every  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  revenge,  which  continued  to  lurk  among  the 
(Grecian  republics  themselves.  Among  no  people 
were  these  bad  passions  more  active  tli&n  among  the 
Thebans ; who,  long  accustomed  to  aspire  to  coin* 
mand  and  influence  over  the  other  states,  were,  since 
the  battle  of  Chsronea,  reduced  to  a condition  of 
comparative  insignificance,  and  even  of  positwc  vas- 
salage. A strong  party,  therefore,  at  Thebes,  was 
alwuys  found  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Macedonia ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  principles  of  the  confederacy  of 
which  that  country  wns  now  the  head ; and  it  was 
obviously  to  subdue  the  refractory  spirit  manifested 
by  these  discontented  democrats,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  republic  at  large,  that  a resolution 
was  passed  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  authorising 
a garrison  of  the  confederated  army  to  be  placed  in 
the  Theban  citadel. 

Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  the  one  supposed  to  be  a 
Theban,  and  the  other  a Macedonian,  were  the  com- 
manders of  this  fort  at  the  period  in  question ; who 
having  no  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  people,  were  wont  to  sleep  in  the 
town,  instead  of  taking  up  their  residence,  at  night, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garrison.  The  revolt,  for 
which,  it  is  said,  abundant  means  and  encourage- 
ment were  supplied  from  Athens,  was  begun  by  the 
murder  of  the  two  officers  just  named  ; upon  which, 
criers  were  immediately  sent  through  the  city,  sum- 
moning the  people  to  arms,  and  assuring  them  that 
Alexander  hail  perished  in  his  northern  expedition. 
The  conspirators,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  exiles,  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  town  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  reiterated  the  most  positive  assurances 
that  the  King  of  Maeedon  was  dead ; und  exhorting 
the  citizens  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  under  which 


they  groaned,  urged  them  to  begin  the  glorious  work  Alexander, 
of  independence,  by  laying  siege  to  the  citadel,  and  ^ * 
destroying  or  expelling,  all  the  Macedonian  soldiers  Frora 
who  might  happen  to  be  found  within  it.  **  * 

These  events,  when  made  known  in  Illyria,  hast- 
ened the  departure  of  Alexander,  who,  with  a chosen 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  upon  Thessaly,  where  he  arrived  in  seven  ' 
days;  whence,  in  six  days  more,  he  carried  his  forces  A ^ 
into  Rreotrn.  So  little,  says  Arrian,  did  the  Thebans  3^1 

dream  of  his  approach,  that  he  was  at  Onchestus  with  * 

his  whole  army,  before  they  had  heard  of  his  passing  B c 
the  Straits  of  lbermopyto ; and  even  then,  the  authors  ^03 
of  the  sedition  affirmed  that  it  must  be  an  army 
newly  raised  by  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  for  that 
Alexander  lmd  certainly  died  in  the  northern  deserts. 

Nay,  so  obstinate  were  they  in  their  incredulity,  that 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  king 
was  ut  the  head  of  his  troops  in  their  very  neighbour- 
hood, they  maintained  it  could  not  be  the  renowned 
son  of  Philip,  but  that  it  must  be  Alexander  the  son 
of  Agropus,  who  was  discharging  the  office  of  com- 
mander under  the  direction  of  Antipater.  Availing  ' 
themselves  of  the  delusion  which  they  had  thus 
spread  among  the  people,  they  succeeded  in  driving 
them  to  the  resolution  of  opposing,  by  arms,  his 
advance  towards  their  city  ; und  the  more  effectually 
to  prevent,  or  to  render  abortive  any  change  of  mea- 
sures, they  sent  out  a party  of  horse  and  light-armed 
fool  to  attack  the  van  guard  of  the  Macedonians;  of 
whom,  us  not  being  prepared  for  such  hasty  violence, 
they  killed  a few  with  missile  weapons.  The  beha- 
viour of  Alexander  afforded  a striking  contrast  to 
these  furious  and  unwarrantable  proceedings ; for 
even  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  caused  0 pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  inviting  all  the  Thebans,  with- 
out distinction,  to  relinquish  the  foolish  course  upon 
which  they  howl  entered,  and  to  partake  of  the  com- 
mon peace  of  Greece.  In  return  for  this  conciliatory 
proposal,  the  leading  demagogues  in  the  city,  gave 
order  that  a herald,  of  powerful  voice,  should  pro- 
claim in  the  hearing  of  the  Macedonians,  an  invita- 
tion to  nil  of  them  who  desired  to  restore  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  Grecian  states,  to  join,  forthwith, 
the  standard  of  the  king  of  Persia  and  of  the  Theban 
patriots. 

Satisfied,  however,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  Moderatkw 
people  were  friendly  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  Aleiso- 
thnt  they  were  only  prevented  from  declaring  their  der' 
real  sentiments  by  the  violent  measures  pursued  by 
the  agitators  within  the  walls,  .Alexander  was  resolved 
to  retrain,  for  some  time,  at  least,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  force,  und  to  wuit  the  course  of  events.  With 
this  view,  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  following 
day,  towards  that  gate  of  the  city  which  led  to  Eleu- 
thersn  and  Athens ; still  forbearing  any  assault  upon 
the  fortifications,  and  only  placing  himself  in  such  a 
situation,  with  respect  to  the  citadel,  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  the  Macedonians  who 
were  shut  up  in  it,  should  they  happen  to  be  severely 
pressed. 

But  matters  did  not  long  remain  in  this  uncertain  Tbcb«, 
predicament.  A party  of  the  Macedonian  army  sta-  t*ken 
turned  near  the  walls,  under  tire  command  of  Per-  ll“*u  1 
diccas,  perceiving  an  opportunity  to  scale  the  rampart, 
were  induced,  without  either  orders  or  authority 
from  the  king,  to  commence  the  assault ; and  having 
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Ruifriiipltv-  effected  a breach,  they  pursued  their  advantage  with 


B.  C 

as  6. 

to 
A M 

asHi. 


It  c. 
323. 


' so  much  anlour,  that  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
close  conflict  with  the  Thebans,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  Here  a considerable  number  of  them  lost 
their  lives,  and  among  these  Eurylotus,  the  leader  of 
the  Cretan  bowmen.  Pcrdiccas,  "too,  being  wounded, 
a retrograde  movement  became  necessary,  whilst  the 
Thebans,  in  their  turn,  drove  the  assailants  from  the 
walls  ; and  following  up  their  success  with  thought- 
less impetuosity,  they  advanced  so  far  into  the  plain 
as  to  conic  in  contact  with  the  heavy-armed  troops  of 
Alexander  s army,  whom  he  bad  just  drawn  forth 
from  the  camp,  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusion  and 
repair  the  disaster  so  unexpectedly  occasioned  by  the 
rash  conduct  of  his  advanced  guard.  At  this  juncture 
the  fortune  of  war  changed  once  more.  The  Thebans, 
unable  to  abide  the  shock  of  the  phalanx,  recoiled 
from  the  first  onset,  and  rushing  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  trepidation  towards  the  gates  whence  they 
had  just  issued,  the  multitude  of  fugitives  so  com- 
pletely choked  up  the  passage,  that  they  not  only 
trod  one  another  under  foot,  but  even  prevented  all 
possibility  of  securing  the  portals  against  the  victo- 
rious enemy,  both  parties  entered  at  once  ; whilst 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  observing  what  had 
occurred,  sallied  forth  from  their  strong* hold  ami  fell 
upon  the  miserable  citizens,  now  no  longer  capable 
of  resistance  or  master  of  their  movements,  and  added 
not  a little  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which 
finally  disgraced  the  success  of  the  confederate  army. 
Flatteans,  Thespians,  Orcbomemans,  Phodans,  and 
others,  who  composed  the  anny  under  Alexander, 
having  formerly  suffered  from  Theban  tyranny,  and 
recently  dreading  a renewal  of  it,  gave  a "loose  to  the 
most  furious  passions.  Hanging  the  town,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Milford,  careless  of  commands, 
which  scarcely  any  could  hear,  they  slaughtered 
equally  the  resisting  and  the  unresisting  ; not  spar- 
ing even  women  and  children  ; even  the  sacred  ness 
of  temples  not  affording  protection.  A kind  of 
intoxication  of  fury  urged  their  destructive  course, 
so  that,  as  Arrian  remarks,  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
exceeded,  not  more,  all  previous  apprehensions  of 
the  sufferers,  than  all  previous  purpose  of  the 
perpetrators. 

Nor  was  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  minor  republics 
against  Thebes,  confined  to  the  first  moments  of 
military  execution.  A solemn  council  was  held,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  several  states,  in 
which  a decree  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  Theban 
name  should  be  annihilated  j the  town  utterly  de- 
stroyed : the  surviving  women  and  children  sold 
into  slavery  ; that  the  territory  should  become  the 
property  of  the  victorious  allies,  including  the  friendly 
Thebans,  and  be  duly  divided  amongst  them ; and, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  these  resolu- 
tions, a garrison  from  the  confederate  army  should  be 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  blood,  and  still  more  repul- 
sive manifestations  of  revenge  and  jealousy  enter- 
tained against  one  nnotlier  by  freemen  and  brothers, 
it  affords  some  relief  to  find,  that  in  executing  the 
horrid  decree,  of  which  the  particulars  have  just  been 
detailed,  some  respect  was  shown  to  the  claims  of 
literature  and  genius.  Alexander  gave  orders,  that 
in  the  general  demolition  of  Thebes,  the  house  of 
Pindar,  the  poet,  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of 


his  relations  should  he  subjected  to  the  severe  sen-  Alrxaodrr- 
tence  passed  upon  their  countrymen  ; an  act  of 
clemency,  it  should  be  added,  for  which  vurious 
motives  have  been  assigned,  according  to  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  different  writers. 

In  this  manner  did  Thebes  expiate  her  revolt,  with 
the  loss  of  six  thousand  of  her  people  slain  in  the 
(rattle,  thirty  thousand  sold  into  slavery,  and  in  a 
word,  with  the  extinction  of  her  existence  as  a 
sepnrate  and  independent  state.  Plutarch,  who  de- 
lights in  anecdote  and  in  revealing  secret  thoughts 
and  motives,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  know, 
assures  us,  that  the  calamities  which  he  brought  upon 
the  Thebans,  frequently  gave  Alexander  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  and  that  upon 
this  account,  he  treated  others  with  less  rigour.  He 
certainly,  says  this  author,  imputed  the  murder  of 
Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his  wine,  and  the 
dastardly  refusal  of  the  Macedonians  to  follow  him  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  by  which  his  win  and  glory 
were  curtailed,  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the  avenger 
of  Thebes.  And,  he  adds,  there  was  not  a Theban 
who  survived  the  fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied 
any  favour  be  chose  to  request. 

When  the  news  reached  Athens  that  Thebes  had  Comteraa 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  ‘’o0 
a general  consternation  Mixed  all  classes  of  the  pco-  Athfni1, 
pie ; and  such  was  the  fear  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  their  own  city  by  the  forces  under  that  com- 
mander, who,  they  knew,  could  not  Ik*  ignorant  of 
their  intrigues  with  all  his  enemies,  both  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  that  an  instant  order  was  issued  to  stop 
the  Kleusinian  mysteries  in  which  they  were  then 
engaged.  A council  was  called,  and  a resolution 
immediately  adopted,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Alex- 
ander, conveying  the  congratulations  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  on  his  safe  return  from  the  Illyrian  war,  as 
well  as  on  his  success  in  inflicting  a speedy  and  con- 
dign chastisement  on  the  seditious  Thebans.  Although 
perfectly  aware  of  the  motives  which  had  produced 
this  late  and  rather  unseasonable  compliment,  the 
Macedonian  ruler  thought  proper  to  receive  it  in 
good  part;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  demauding  that  ten  of 
their  number,  whom  he  specified,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  Greece ; as  being,  he  added,  the  authors 
of  all  the  troubles  which  had  befallen  their  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  miseries  which  ensued  upon 
the  memorable  battle  of  Cha»ronca.  Among  the  dema  - 
gogues mentioned  in  this  famous  epistle,  Arrian 
give3  the  names  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hype- 
rides,  Polyeuctes,  Charitcs,  Charidemus,  Ephialtes, 

Diotemus,  and  Merodes.  Such  a demand  threw  the 
city  into  greater  confusion  than  ever ; and  the  alarm 
and  meanness  of  Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  are 
still  spoken  of  by  historians  as  having  afforded  a sub- 
ject for  ridicule.  It  is  said,  that  he  consented  to  pay 
to  Demades  the  sum  of  five  talents  to  secure  the  influ- 
ence of  that  politician  ns  an  intercessor  with  Alex- 
ander, at  whose  hands,  he  was  perfectly  aware,  he 
had  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  last  severity.  To 
avert,  however,  the  hard  fate  which  seemed  to  be  in 
reserve  for  their  orators,  the  Athenians  decreed  a second 
embassy  to  the  captain-general  of  Greece ; beseech- 
ing him  to  extend  such  a degree  of  indulgence  to- 
wards their  republic,  as  to  allow  them  to  proceed 
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Biography,  against  the  accused  citizens,  according  to  the  forms 
their  own  tri  bun  tils.  To  this  request  the  conqueror 
From  acceded,  on  condition  that  Charidemus,  who  had, 
**•  in  the  time  of  Philip,  acted  as  a spy  at  the  court  of 
3t>48.  Mncedon,  and  who  had  on  other  accounts  rendered 
himself  disagreeable  to  the  reigning  prince,  should 
*•  **  be  forthwith  banished  from  the  territory  of  the 
Amphictvonic  states.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
A M transaction,  indeed,  where  a sound  policy  as  well, 
30‘Hl  perhaps,  as  the  natural  temper  of  the  king,  dictated 

’ moderate  measures,  the  desire  to  come  to  a speedy 

H t adjustment  of  affairs  in  Greece,  with  a view  of  being 
' at  liberty  to  conduct  the  confederate  army  on  the 
* ”*  ' grand  Asiatic  expedition,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Arrian  as  a principal  reason  for  exercising  clemency, 
and  shortening  his  discussions  with  the  disaffected 
Athenians. 

ol.  Having  returned  to  Macedon,  and  completed  the 
111.  3.  religious  festival  which  hud  been  interrupted  by  his 
a.  c.  father’s  death,  Alexander  lost  no  time  in  equipping 
.339.  the  army  placed  under  his  command  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  The  forces  w ith  which  he 
for  entered  upon  this  arduous  undertaking  did  not  exceed, 
ili* inrftnion  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  very  moderate  number  of 
of  Pcrwi*  thirty -five  thousand  : and,  at  the  head  of  these,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  noted  in  the  margin,  the  magnani- 
mous son  of  Philip  advanced  to  Sestos  on  the  Helles- 
pont, where  he  had  resol  veil  to  embark  for  the  opposite 
shore.  After  performing  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
Protesilaua,  he  placed  himself  in  a trireme  under  the 
direction  of  Meoetetis,  and  committing  his  fortune  to 
the  care  of  the  gods,  he  took  a final  leave  of  the  shores 
of  Europe.  Eager  to  visit  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
then  occupied  by  n village,  he  proceeded  thither;  and 
finding,  in  a temple  of  Minerva,  certain  consecrated 
suits  of  armour,  which  were  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served there  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  he 
offered  up  the  usual  religious  homage  j and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  dedicate  to  the  goddess  the  arms  which 
he  himself  wore,  he  carried  away  from  the  holy  fane 
one  of  the  ancient  panoplies,  to  be  thenceforth  carried 
before  him  on  all  solemn  occasions,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  going  into  battle. 

Of  the  preparations  made  by  Persia,  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  no  detailed  account  is  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  satraps,  who  governed  the  western  provinces,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intrusted,  each  with  the  defence  of 
his  own  territory  ; whilst  a considerable  force  of  mer- 
cenary Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  seems  to  have  been  charged  generally  with 
the  protection  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  const, 
which  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Persian  crown. 
The  want  of  vigiluncc  or  wisdom  was,  however,  strik- 
ingly manifested,  in  the  absence  of  the  most  ordinary 
means  for  preventing  the  descent  of  n hostile  army, 
in  a populous  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  very  point 
too,  where  such  a descent  was  most  to  he  apprehended. 
Not  a ship  appeared  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
Alexander,  or  to  interrupt  his  supplies,  though  the 
Persian  navy  greatly  outnumbered  that  which  trans- 
ported the  invading  forces ; and  thus,  with  all  the 
information  w’hich  the  most  public  proceedings  could 
convey  to  them,  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king, 
suffered  his  empire  to  be  violated  by  a foreign  enemy, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  hod  landed  merely  to 
present  the  homage  of  an  ancient  and  devoted  vassal. 

VOL.  IX. 


To  shun  the  difficulties  of  a mountainous  .ountry,  AJexsiuVr. 
and  perhaps, also,  to  avoid  a premature  encounter  with  -v— «— 

Memnon,  at  the  head  of  his  disciplined  Greeks,  Alex-  From 
under  pursued  his  march  in  a north-easterly  direction,  A-  M 
along  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  His  progress  is  364B, 
minutely  recorded  by  the  faithful  Arrian,  who,  as  every 
one  knows,  professes  merely  to  follow  the  narrative  of  B-  c- 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  Macedonian  generals,  who  356. 
served  in  this  campaign  ■,  hut  it  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose  to  mention,  that,  when  he  hail  arrived  in  the  lower 
Phrygia,  of  which  Araites  was  satrap,  he  found  himself  *' 
about  to  be  opposed  by  a considerable  army,  suddenly 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  According  *’  *' 
to  Arrian,  this  array  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  as  many  horse ; whilst  Diodorus,  including  perhaps, 
the  skirmishers  und  retainers  of  the  camp,  makes  it 
amount  to  an  hundred  thousand.  Thut  the  latter  number 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability,  is  rendered  obvious, 
by  the  counsel  administered  by  Meinnon  on  this  occa- 
sion, who  recommended  that  the  Persians  should  ab- 
stain from  battle,  lay  waste  the  country,  and  thereby 
compel  the  invader  to  retrace  his  steps.  This  advice, 
prudent  perhaps  in  any  circumstances,  when  opposed 
to  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander,  is  recommended  by 
the  consideration,  thut  the  Persians  were  inferior  in 
regular  infuntry : but  Arsitcs  replied,  that  lie  would 
not  suffer  a single  house  in  his  province  to  be  burnt, 
or  the  property  of  one  inhabitant  to  be  injured,  whilst 
he  had  such  ample  means  in  his  power  to  protect  both. 

Asdelay  was  alike  incompatible  with  the  plans  and  the  Pasture  of 
temper  of  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  move  forward  his  d»  Granl- 
troops,  and  cross  the  Granicus,  at  a foixl  near  Zeleia.^* 

The  Persians,  aware  that  his  line  of  march  would  be 
confined  to  that  direction,  cncamjjcd  with  their  whole 
force  on  the  opposite  side,  prepared  to  dispute  with 
the  Macedonians  the  passage  of  the  stream,  and  the 
possession  of  the  rich  province  which  stretched  out 
beyond  it.  A battle  now  ap[>eared  inevitable,  and  the 
contending  armies  were  already  arranged  for  the  con- 
flict, when  Pannenio,  the  brave  ami  faithful  friend  of 
Philip,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  his  iuqietuous 
successor,  on  the  great  hazard  which  would  attend  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of  such  a numerous, 
and  determined  enemy.  “ Your  reflections,"  saidAlcx- 
der,  addressing  the  veteran  general,  ,f  arc  just  and 
forcible)  but  would  it  not  be  a mighty  disgrace  to  us, 
who  so  easily  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  be  stopped  here 
by  a contemptible  brook?  It  would  indeed  be  a last- 
ing reflection  on  the  glory  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  on  the  personal  bravery  of  their  commander ; and 
besides,  the  Persians  would  forthwith  consider  them- 
selves our  equals  in  war,  did  we  not,  in  this  first  con- 
flict with  them,  achieve  something  to  justify  the  terror 
which  attaches  to  our  name." 

Having  thus  spoken,  says  Arrian,  he  appointed  Pnr- 
menio  to  the  left  wing,  and  in  the  right,  where  he 
himself  presided,  lie  placed  Philotas,  the  son  of  Par- 
menio,  with  the  royal  cohort,  and  the  archers  and  . 
pikcmcn.  The  historian  then  proceeds  to  describe, 
with  much  minuteness,  the  order  adopted  on  the  side 
of  the  Macedonians  at  large,  to  secure  victory  in  this 
important  fight.  As,  however,  his  military  terms  are 
not  quite  familiar  to  our  apprehension,  we  shall  for 
the  sake  of  our  readers,  avail  ourselves  of  the  exact  and 
masterly  description  which  is  given  of  it,  in  the 
volumes  of  Mitford,  as  being  at  once  the  fullest  and 
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most  distinct  that  has  yet  been  given  in  oar  lan- 
guage. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  marshalling:  his  army  for  the 
hazardous  attempt,  on  which  he  had  resolved,  the 
Persian  generals,  watching  from  the  opposite  bank  all 
hU  movements,  were  at  no  loss  to  gather  from  the 
splendour  and  dress  of  the  officers  who  surrounded 
him,  where  the  king  himself  was  to  take  his  station  j 
and  as  far  os  time  and  circumstances  would  allow, 
they  drew  their  choicest  troops  towards  that  point. 
This  movement  could  not  he  so  made,  as  to  be  unob- 
served from  the  Grecian  army;  and  its  purpose  being 
conjectured,  Alexander  was  confirmed  by  it  in  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
his  troops,  and  the  position  where  he  was  to  exercise 
his  personal  command.  Could  he  defeat  that  large 
part  of  the  hostile  force  so  immediately  opposed  to  his 
wing,  he  trusted,  from  the  accounts  he  had  obtained 
of  Asiatic  armies,  that  the  rest  would  not  long  keep 
the  field. 

“An  advanced  body,"  says  Mitford,  “infantry  with 
cavalry,  the  former  under  Amyntas,  son  of  Arnhahams, 
the  latter  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Philip,  crossed  the 
river  first  and  begun  the  battle.  The  Persian  cavalry 
carried  javelins,  light  enough  to  be  thrown  by  the  arm  ; 
in  which  then,  as  still  at  this  day,  being  trained  to  it  from 
early  youth,  they  were  highly  dexterous.  In  closing, 
they  mostly  used  the  scymetar.  The  Grecian  horseman 
carried  a lance  for  close  action,  but  no  missile  weapon. 
The  Grecian  advanced  bodies  were  received  with  such 
firmness,  by  numbers  very  superior,  on  ground  of 
great  advantage,  tliat  they  were  quickly  compelled  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless,  the  em- 
ployment they  gave,  cnublrd  the  main  body,  led  by 
Alexander  himself,  to  cross  the  more  quietly.  But  on 
approaching  the  hank  it  suffered,  and  on  reaching  it 
was  so  met  in  stationary  fight,  that  Arrian,  following 
the  account  of  the  Macedonian  generals,  characterises 
the  action  by  comparing  it  to  a contest  of  heavy-armed 
infantry.  Alexander’s  lance  was  disabled.  Turning  to 
Teres  his  master  of  the  horse,  for  another,  that  officer 
could  only  shew  him  one  equally  injured,  so  warmly 
had  he  also  been  engaged.  The  extraordinary  skill  of 
the  Persian  horsemen  to  disable  an  enemy’s  lance,  is 
noticed  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  an  action  in 
which  he  was  engaged  under  Agesilaus.  There  the 
Persians,  hardly  equal  in  numbers,  as  the  candid  his- 
torian allows,  overbore  the  Grecian  cavalry : but 
these  were  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  very  recently  raised. 
The  very  superior  practice  of  those  under  Alexander, 
animated  by  his  example,  gave  prevalence  to  their 
superior  formation,  and  superior  weapons,  against  very 
superior  numbers,  and  the  Persians  gave  way, 

“ A short  leisure  was  thus  afforded  to  Alexander; 
and  Demaratus,  a Corinthian,  of  the  band  royal  com- 
panions was  the  first  to  supply  him  with  a sound  lance. 
No  sooner  was  he  thus  provided  than  he  observed 
a powerful  body  of  Pen»ian  horse  returning  to  chnrge, 
and  a leading  officer  considerably  advanced  before  it. 
In  the  warmth  of  inind  of  the  moment,  he  rode  onward 
so  hastily,  that  before  his  attendants  could  join  him, 
he  had  with  his  lance  killed  the  leading  officer,  hut 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  lost  part  of  his  helmet,  by 
a stroke  from  another’s  sword,  whom  yet,  with  his 
shortened  lunce,  he  killed  also.  Nearly  surrounded 
now  by  enemies,  one  of  them  was  aiming  a sword- 


stroke  at  him  which  might  have  been  fatal,  when  AleismW. 
Clytua,  son  of  Dropis,  one  of  his  lords  of  the  body- 
guard, arrived  so  critically,  as  to  disable  the  uplifted 
arm,  by  a wound  in  the  shoulder. 

“ Through  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  cavalry  first 
engaged,  and  the  check  in  their  return  to  the  onset 
by  the  death  of  their  principal  officers,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  had  leisure  to  gain  footing  on  the 
plain  ground  of  the  meadow.  Meanwhile,  the  left 
wing  under  Parmenio  hod  a severe  contest  with  the 
Persian  right.  In  this  contest,  the  Thessalians,  al- 
ways esteemed  among  the  best  of  Grecian  cavalry, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves ; and  the  Per- 
sians weakened,  as  before  mentioned,  to  strengthen 
their  other  wing,  were  compelled  to  give  way.” 

The  horsemen  of  the  Persian  army  being  thus  bro-  The  Per- 
ken  and  put  to  flight,  there  only  remained  a strong  J4*®*  ***' 
body  of  Greek  infantry,  who  served  as  mereena- 
lies  under  the  standard  of  the  great  king.  This  di- 
vision of  the  enemy's  army,  if  it  hod  been  properly 
commanded,  would  still  have  occasioned  to  Alexander 
no  small  embarrassment,  and  might  even  have  deprived 
him  of  that  triumph  which  already  appeared  so  secure. 

But  Omarcs,  who  liud  been  appointed  to  lead  them, 
ignorant  perhaps  of  their  discipline  and  the  mode  of 
using  thir  arms,  and  struck  with  consternation  at  the 
sudden  defeat  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  Persians 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion till  Alexander  brought  up  his  phalanx,  supported 
by  a chosen  body  of  horse,  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  or 
drive  them  from  the  field.  They  defended  themselves 
with  bravery  ; but  courage  in  their  circumstances  was 
unavailing.  Attacked  in  front  by  the  formidable  pha- 
langites, and  in  both  wings  by  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
they  soon  covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground 
on  which  they  hod  received  the  enemy:  for,  says 
Arrian,  the  assault  was  so  furious,  that  they  were  all 
slain,  not  so  much  as  one  of  their  whole  number 
escaping,  unless  such  as  concealed  themselves  among 
the  heaps  of  slain,  and  about  two  thousand  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  the  Graai- 
cus,  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  at  ten  thousand  men. 

Plutarch  again  says,  that  the  barbarians  lost  in  this 
battle,  twenty-two  thousand  fool,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse;  whilst  he  reduces  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  the  Macedonian  side  to  thirty-four,  nine 
of  whom  were  infantry.  Arrian  does  not  mention  the 
number  of  the  slain,  satisfying  himself  with  a list  of 
the  commanders  who  fell  in  the  action  ; among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  .Spilhridates,  governor  of  Lydia, 
Mythrobuzanes,  president  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates, 
n son-in-law  of  Darius,  Phurnaces,  the  queen’s  bro- 
ther, and  Omarcs,  the  general  of  the  mercenaries.  On 
the  part  of  the  Macedonians,  the  slaughter  is  usually 
confined  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty;  of  which 
number,  twenty-five  belonging  to  the  royal  guard  or 
band  of  companions,  were  killed  at  the  first  onset, 
when  fighting  around  the  person  of  their  king.  Of 
these  brave  youths,  statues  cost  in  brass,  by  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  Lycippus,  w ere  placed  in  the  city  of  Dium, 
in  Macedonia ; whilst  to  shew  his  respect  for  the 
meanest  individual  who  had  fallen  in  his  cause,  Alex- 
ander granted  the  freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  to 
the  parents  and  other  surviving  relatives,  of  all  the 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  banks  ol  the 
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Hii>rrapiiy.  Granicus,  and  even  conferred  on  their  posterity,  it  per- 
petual  exemption  from  taxes. 

Fn»m  With  the  news  of  his  splendid  victory,  the  genc- 
A-  *•  rulissimo  of  the  Grecian  army,  sent  to  the  several 
3648.  states,  a portion  of  the  military  spoil,  gathered  on  the 
— field  of  battle,  in  order  to  afford  to  them  the  means 
*•  c‘  of  commemorating;  their  joint  success  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country-  To  tin?  Athenians  he 
*°  sent  three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Persian  armour, 
3681  which  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  their  tutelary  god- 
__  ‘ dess,  and  suspended  in  her  temple,  with  the  following 
„ c inscription,  dictated  by  the  conqueror  : Alexander, 
joj  SON  OF  PlIIMF,  AND  TUB  GREEKS,  EXCEPTING  THE  I,A- 
( KDJSMONI  aNS,  OFFER  TUKSE,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BARBA- 
RIANS of  Asia. 

ItapUl  «iic-  After  the  victory  of  the  Granicus,  the  progress  of 
ream  of  Alexander  was,  for  some  time,  quite  uninterrupted  ; 
Alexander,  whilst  the  rapidity  with  which  he  reduced  into  sub- 
jection. the  most  important  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  tbe  Persian  alliance,  surpassed  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Dascylium,  the  capital  of  llitkvnia, 
opened  its  gates  at  the  approach  of  Purmeuio,  who 
had  been  dispatched  against  it.  Sardis,  u place  strong 
by  nature,  and  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  art, 
was  given  up  without  a blow ; Mithranes  the  governor, 
having  gone  out,  accompanied  by  the  magistracy  of 
the  city,  and  meeting  Alexander,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  tbe  walls,  entreated  his  clemency  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  Possessed  thus  of  the  capital  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  province  of  Lydia,  Alexander 
next  directed  his  attention  to  Miletus  and  Ephesus  : 
in  both  of  which  cities,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  friends  of  Greece  were  opposed  by  a strong  party, 
who  cultivated  the  connection  with  Persia;  and,  in 
the  latter  particularly,  as  he  had  been  recently  in- 
formed, the  fury  of  the  two  factions  had  risen  to  such 
a height,  that  a frightful  massacre  was  daily  appre- 
hended. The  presence  of  the  king,  however,  prevented 
that  catastrophe  : and  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs, 
he  mediated  so  successfully,  between  the  democratical 
leaders  and  their  opponents,  that  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  restoring  the  wonted  font)  of  government,  and  in 
giving  efficacy  to  the  voice  of  law.  Desirous  of  popu- 
larity, and  knowing  its  vast  importance  to  him,  in  the 
pressing  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed, 
Alexander  made,  on  this  occasion,  a considerable  sa- 
crifice of  financial  means,  in  order  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  his  Ephesian  subjects.  Whilst  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  these  Asiatic  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  satrap  of  their 
province ; a burden,  it  seems,  from  which  they  were 
not  exempted  even  when  enjoying  the  more  natural 
protection  of  Athens  and  I.4iredjemqn.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  remit  their  taxes  altogether,  and  doubtful  of  the 
expediency  of  demanding  them  tor  the  use  of  his  own 
treasury,  Alexander  gave  orders  that  the  sums  for- 
merly set  apart  for  the  Persian  monarch,  should  now 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and,  in  particular, 
employed  in  repairing  the  tcinplc  of  that  goddesa,  in 
which  the  Ephesians  had  long  found  so  much  to  gra- 
tify at  once  their  pride  and  their  superstition. 

Miletus,  situated  in  the  province  of  ('Aria,  still 
owned  the  Persian  dominion,  and  was  now  become  an 
object  of  very  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the 
present  rulers  of  it,  as  the  means  of  protecting  the  ex- 
tensive territory  that  lay  beyond  it,  but  also  to  Alex- 
ander, whose  views  upon  Asia  rendered  it  a matter  of 


no  small  consequence,  to  deprive  the  fleets  of  his  Alrxmvirr 
enemy  of  all  ports  on  the  .'Eg can  sea.  A large  navy 
was,  indeed,  already  prepared  to  act  against  the  con-  Prom 
federated  powers  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  and  Caria  ; a.  m. 
with  the  intention,  not  only  of  affording  aid  to  such  3648. 
towns  on  the  sea-coast  as  might  happen  to  be  attacked,  “ 
but  also  to  intercept  those  supplies  of  men  and  arms,  u c< 
on  which  Alexander  partly  relied  for  carrying  on  his  556 
designs  in  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Asiatic  penin-  ^ m 
aula.  Having  therefore  settled  affairs  at  Ephesus,  ggyj 
the  king  of  Macedonia  proceeded  forthwith  to  Miletus,  __ 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  it  immediately  on  his  arrival;  B c 
and  so  vigorously  did  he  ply  his  battering  rams,  and 
the  other  means  of  assault  supplied  by  his  eRginecrs, 
that  in  a few  days  the  fortifications  were  reduced,  and 
the  garrison  dispersed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too, 
that  this  achievement  was  accomplished  in  the  sight 
of  the  Persian  fleet ; which,  although  greatly  superior 
to  the  small  aruiuiuent  which  the  Macedonians  had 
on  the  coast,  allowed  an  important  town  to  foil,  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  for  its  relief. 

The  success  which  had  all  along  attended  the  arms  tfalicar- 
of  Alexander,  neither  slackened  his  exertions  nor  satis  mumos 
fied  his  ambition.  The  possession  of  Miletus  only  *»*«»- 
served  to  remind  him  that  Halicarnassus  bad  not  yet 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Greece  ; and,  moreover, 
that  tbe  great  talents  and  zeal  of  tbe  celebrated 
Memnon  had  been  some  time  employed  in  strength- 
ening its  resources,  and  in  adding  discipline  to  the 
valour  of  its  garrison.  According  to  Arrian,  this  city 
was  surrounded  with  a ditch  thirty  cubits  wide,  and 
fifteen  deep,  which,  before  engines  could  be  advanced 
against  the  wall,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up;  an  arduous 
undertaking,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  who 
annoyed,  without  ceasing,  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
by  throwing  from  above  every  species  of  missile 
weapon.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  Alexander, 
however,  at  length  prevailed.  After  a number  of 
sallies  by  the  garrison,  attended  with  various  fortune 
and  heavy  loss,  the  commander,  Memnon,  found  him- 
self reduced  to  adopt  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
withdrawing  his  troops  by  night,  and  of  covering  his 
retreat  by  setting  fire  to  the  engines  and  machinery 
which  he  had  used  in  defending  the  ramparts.  A 
part  of  the  town  was  involved  in  the  flames  ; but  the 
citizens,  among  whom  there  were  many  friendly  to 
the  Macedonian  cause,  were,  by  the  humane  policy 
of  the  conqueror,  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  as- 
sault. The  castle,  into  which  Memnon  hurl  thrown 
a portion  of  his  army,  was  indeed  still  preparer!  to 
resist  the  arms  of  Alexander;  but  the  latter,  unwill- 
ing to  waste  what  remained  of  the  season  in  reducing 
a fortress,  strong  by  situation,  and  diligently  supplied 
with  all  the  means  for  sustaining  a long  siege;  and 
satisfied,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  garrison  was  ton 
small  to  occasion  any  danger  to  the  acquisitions  which 
he  had  already  made,  immediately  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  higher  consequence.  He  com- 
manded his  engineers,  says  Arrian,  to  convey  the 
artillery  to  Tralles,  which  city  he  soon  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ; and  marching  thence  into  Phrygia, 
left  a body  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  to  keep  the 
province  of  Caria  in  obedience — a portion  of  his  con- 
quests, of  which  he  committed  the  ostensible  govern- 
ment to  Ada,  a native  princess,  who  hail  at  first 
thrown  herself  upon  his  generosity  and  protection. 
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Determined  not  to  allow  either  to  himself  or  to  hi* 
enemies  (lie  usual  respite  afforded  by  the  arrival  of 
winter,  the  King  of  Maccdon  made  known  to  the 
army  his  intention  of  advancing  eastward  to  meet 
Darius,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  should  he  think  pro- 
per to  take  the  field  in  the  spring ; and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  complete  the  reduction  of  all  the  Persian 
cities  within  the  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor.  To  re- 
move, however,  the  most  obvious  ground  of  objection 
and  murmuring  among  the  soldiers,  ill  the  prospect 
of  a winter's  campaign,  he  allowed  such  of  them  as 
had  been  lately  married  to  return  home,  to  pass  that 
season  with  their  wives  ; giving  the  command  of  this 
domestic  party  to  three  of  his  general  officers,  Ptolemy, 
Cu*nu»,  and  Meleager,  who  likewise  happened  to 
have  recently  entered  into  the  estate  of  matrimony. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  and  having 
despatched  Parmenio  to  take  post  at  Sardis,  in  order 
to  preser\’e  entire  the  communication  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  army  during  their  progress  eastward, 
Alexander  commenced  his  march  through  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  with  the  design,  as  Arrian  informs  us,  of 
reducing  all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coasts,  and  by  that 
means  of  rendering  useless  the  enemies  fleet.  Upon 
his  entrance  in  the  former  of  the  two  provinces  just 
named,  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  country,  Tel- 
missus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  and  Patara,  readily  sub- 
mitted ; and  thirty  smaller  towns  almost  immediately 
followed  their  example.  Continuing  his  march  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from 
Phaselis,  the  principal  town- of  the  flower  Lycia,  who, 
presenting  him  with  a golden  crown,  solicited  his 
friendship  and  protection.  He  then  passed,  con- 
tinues the  accurate  historian  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion, into  the  province  of  Phaselis,  w hich  he  reduced, 
as  also  a certain  fort  which  the  Pisidions  had  built 
there  whence  the  barbarians  were  wont,  by  frequent 
incursions,  to  harass  and  lay  waste  the  country 
around. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  of  a plot  against  his  life,  concerted,  as 
it  w'os  slid,  by  his  namesuke,  the  son  of  Atfropua,  whom 
he  had  so  generously  admitted  into  his  friendship  at 
liis  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  The  Macedonian 
prince  Amyntus,  son  of  Antiochus,  who  had  fled  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  was  also  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy ; and  under  pretence  of  sending  letters  to  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  he  despatched  a nobleman  named 
Asisines  to  the  treacherous  Alexander,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  would  procure  the  murder  of  the  King,  he 
should  have  the  crown  of  Macedonia  conferred  upon 
him,  besides  a gratuity  of  a thousand  talents  of  silver. 
The  Persian  messenger,  however,  was  seized  by  Par- 
menio, under  whose  immediate  command  the  son  of 
Atfropus  was  nt  that  time  serving,  and  having  con- 
fessed the  real  nature  of  his  embassy,  was  forthwith 
sent  a prisoner  to  the  head -quarters  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing King,  that  he  might  reveal  in  his  personal  hearing 
the  actual  intentions  of  the  conspirators.  No  doubt 
being  entertained  that  the  general  of  the  Thessalian 
horse  was  implicated  in  the  evil  intentions  of  Amyntas 
nnd  the  Persian  court,  it  was  resolved  in  the  council 
which  Alexander  summoned  on  the  occasion,  to  send 
a private  messenger  to  Parmenio,  w ith  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  supersede  him  in  his  command,  and  retain  his 
person  iu  safe  custody. 


Having  discharged  this  unpleasant  duty,  which,  it  AUrxmilcr. 
should  seem,  he  was  induced  In  perform  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  army,  than  to  gratify 
his  personal  fears  or  dislike,  Alexander  resumed  his 
progress  ; nnd,  advancing  from  Lycia  into  Pamphylia, 
along  the  line  of  the  sen-coast,  he  had  un  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  one  of  those  natural  contingencies 
which  the  ancients  were  much  in  the  habit  of  ascrib- 
ing to  divine  interposition.  At  a certain  part  of  the 
roud  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Taurus  projected  into 
the  sea,  nnd  thereby,  except  in  a particular  state  of  the 
wind,  precluded  all  passage  along  the  beach  ; and  as 
it  fortunutely  happened  that  the  wind,  which  hod 
blown  a long  time  from  the  south,  carrying  the  waves 
with  great  violence  into  the  bay,  chungcd  to  the  north, 
as  the  Macedonians  approached,  nnd  thus  drove  back 
the  billows  towards  the  deep,  leaving  a clear  path  he- 
tw’een  the  sea  and  the  rock,  the  enterprise  of  Alex- 
ander was  regarded  by  all  who  witnessed  this  simple 
occurrence  as  sufficiently  pious  to  merit  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  as  sufficiently  important  to  demand 
their  interference. 

An  occurrence,  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  is  here  men-  Marms- 
tioned  by  Diodorus,  which  serves  to  throw  gome  light 
on  the  character  of  the  people  who  at  that  period 
occupied  the  hilly  country  which  separate*  Lycia  from  HVOmI 
the  adjoining  province  on  the  east  As  the  baggage  punihh- 
and  cattle  belonging  to  the  Macedonian  army  were,  mfnt' 
under  the  protection  of  a small  escort,  passing  through 
a valley  commanded  by  the  strong  town  of  Manuarn, 
the  inhabitants,  smitten  with  the  love  of  spoil,  issued 
forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  at  once  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  convoy.  Halting  his  troops, 
Alexander  returned  to  chastise  these  predatory  bar- 
barians , and,  having  applied  his  engines  to  their 
walls,  was  on  the  point  of  compelling  a surrender, 
when  the  desperate  plunderers,  holding  council  among 
themselves,  agreed  on  the  horrible  resolution  to  kill 
ull  the  women,  children,  nnd  old  men,  and  then,  by 
night,  force  their  way  across  the  besiegers’  lines,  to  a 
place  of  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains-  A 
general  feast  preceded  the  execution  of  this  savage 
expedient.  The  best  provision  of  meat  and  drink 
wns  produced,  and  all  were  invited  to  partake  ; 
when,  having  just  allowed  time  fora  hearty  meal,  a 
signal  was  given  for  the  intended  massacre,  by  setting 
fire  to  all  the  houses.  Six  hundred  of  the  youth, 
however,  had  the  humanity  to  refuse  concurrence  in 
the  atrocious  plot  to  murder  their  parents,  wives,  and 
children  •,  and  no  mention  is  made  by  the  historian  to 
what  extent  the  bloody  purpose  of  the  Marmareians 
was  actually  realised.  The  projected  sally,  however, 
was  performed  witlj  considerable  success  ; for  it  is 
stated,  that  the  young  men  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  execute  their  design,  reached  in  safety  the 
mountain  fastnesses. 

Having  dispersed  this  nCst  of  robbers,  Alexander 
pursued  his  march  towards  Perga,  in  Pamphylia.  On 
the  way  he  was  met  by  commissioners  from  Aspendus, 
a town  situated  in  the  same  province,  who  professed 
themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  his  power,  on  the 
simple  condition,  that  he  would  not  burden  their 
citizens  with  a garrison.  To  this  proposal  the  king 
readily  acceded  ; requiring,  in  return,  that  the  horses 
annually  sent  to  Persia  in  the  name  of  tribute,  should 
now  be  sent  to  him  ; and  besides,  that  the  Aspendians 
should  advance  to  him  a contribution  of  fifty  talents. 
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■ or  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  deputies 
' yielded  their  consent  to  these  stipulations,  on  the  part 
of  Alexander ; but  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 
dus  thought  the  terms  too  hard,  or  whether  their  pro- 
posals for  negotiation  were  merely  intended  to  gain 
time,  and  prepare  for  resistance,  certain  it  is,  that 
they  refused  to  deliver  either  horses  or  money,  and 
even  denied  admittance  within  their  gates  to  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Macedonian  sent  to  demand  them. 

Such  conduct  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
severe  punishment.  Perga  and  Sida  having  been 
surrendered  to  him  at  discretion,  Alexander  directed 
his  forces  against  Aspendus,  and  invested  it  without 
delay,  I’nable  to  resist,  the  inhabitants  desired  ca- 
pitulation, offering  to  fultil  the  conditions  to  which 
their  deputies  had  bound  them  ; but  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  though  unwilling  to  protract  the  siege, 
positively  refused  to  listen  to  such  terms.  He  re- 
quired now,  together  with  the  horses,  double  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  he  named  as  a subsidy,  a 
yearly  tribute  in  money,  and  subjection  to  a governor 
whom  he  should  appoint  to  superintend  their  affairs, 
f But  the  attention  of  Alexander  was  soon  after  drawn 
to  certain  measures  concerted  by  the  indefatigable 
’ Menmon,  who  hod  now  obtained  command  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  with  full  powers  to  carry  on  a vigorous 
war  in  the  ,-Egean.  The  Lacedemonians,  still  obsti- 
nate in  their  refusal  to  join  the  Grecian  confederacy, 
were,  moreover,  irritated  by  the  success  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms  in  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  not  a little 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  views  of  Memnon,  in 
distracting  the  councils  of  the  youthful  conqueror. 
To  effect  this  object,  Agia,  the  king  of  Sparta,  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  republican  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  had  even  prevailed  with  some  of  them  to 
receive  into  their  territory  a considerable  land  force, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Meanw  hile  too,  Darius  himself  was  preparing  to  take 
the  field  with  a powerful  army,  composed  as  well  of 
Greeks  as  of  Asiatics,  in  order  to  meet  Alexander,  if 
he  should  advance,  or  to  pursue  him,  should  he  be 
compelled  to  retreat. 

Informed  of  these  circumstances,  the  Macedonian 
ruler  discovered  the  necessity  of  assembling  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  his  army,  and  of  meeting  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  expected  from  Greece.  Gordium, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Phrygia,  was  the  place 
appointed  for  mustering  such  of  his  soldiers  as  hnd 
wintered  at  home,  who,  according  to  instructions 
received,  were  expected  to  join  early  in  the  spring, 
bringing  with  them  a body  of  recruits.  To  that  city 


nnce  of  his  standard  was  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  Alextade.*. 
a victory. 

Before,  however,  he  had  completed  his  march  to 
Gordium,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  of  the  **  M 
active  proceedings  of  Memnon  in  the  .Aegean.  Chios 
had  already  yielded  to  his  powerful  fleet;  and  in 
Lesbos,  Mitylene  was  the  only  town  which  held  out 
against  him,  and  prevented  the  progress  of  bis  for- 
midable  armament  to  the  Hellespont  itself,  whence  A M 
he  threatened  an  immediate  attack  on  the  hereditary  34^1 

dominions  of  Alexander.  Antiputer,  who  wits  left  at  ' 

Pella  with  the  power  of  regent,  employed  indeed  all  B c 
the  means  which  he  could  command,  in  order  to  raise  ^ 
such  a navy  as  would  protect  the  Macedonian  shores  : 
but  had  not  Metnnon  died,  while  as  yet  he  was  only  Death  of 
beginning  to  realise  his  extensive  plans,  the  Grecian  Memnoa. 
confederacy  must  have  recalled  their  general  from 
his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  to  combat  the  Persian 
legions  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  loss  of 
Memnon,  however,  defeated  the  views  of  Darius  in 
the  invasion  of  Greece. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  and  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  land  forces  from  the 
~Egeat>,  relieved  Alexander  from  all  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  his  own  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  states 
of  his  allies  ; whilst  the  movement  of  the  Persian 
Greeks  from  all  quarters  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
great  king  in  the  east,  marked  out  tor  him  the  point 
to  which  his  attention  was  to  be  principally  directed. 

It  was  now  obviously  the  purpose  of  Darius  to  employ 
his  whole  strength  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  do- 
minions ; and  it  therefore  became  the  business  of 
Alexander  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  de- 
fence of  that  great  peninsula  which  he  had  already 
overrun  , an  object  which  he  was  most  likely  to  ac- 
complish, by  meeting  the  Persian  king  on  its  eastern 
boundary,  or  even  beyond  the  mountain  range  which 
separates  it  from  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Limiting  his  stay,  therefore,  at  Celrcnee  to 
ten  days,  he  proceeded  to  Gordium,  where,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  he  meant  to  collect  his  army, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  hostile  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the 
government  of  Persia. 

A story  is  told  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  during  his  Die  Gor. 
residence  at  Gordium,  which  the  gravest  historians  diim 
have  not  disdained  to  preserve  in  their  pages.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  upon  taking  this  town,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he 
found  the  famed  chariot  fastened  with  chords,  made 
of  the  cornel  tree;  and  was  informed  of  a tradition 


he  directed  his  steps,  over  part  of  the  high  grounds 
of  Taurus,  where  he  had  to  conquer  the  furious  but 
ill-concerted  opposition  of  several  hordes  of  predatory 
mountaineers,  who  attempted  to  prevent  his  march 
through  their  country.  Having  reached  Cclama*,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  he  found  the 
inhabitants  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  head, 
being  indifferent  whether  they  paid  tribute  and  owned 
subjection  to  a Persian  or  Macedonian  sovereign. 
This  province  was  accordingly  added  to  his  con- 
quests ; whilst  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  whether 
employed  against  the  roving  barbarians  of  the  Taurian 
ridge,  or  the  more  civilised  natives  of  the  Lycian 
plains,  had  already  increased  so  much  the  terror  and 
fascination  associated  with  his  name,  that  the  appear- 


firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians,  that  “ the  fates 
had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  him  who 
should  untie  the  knot."  This,  as  most  historians 
state,  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways,  and  the  ends 
of  it  were  so  artfully  concealed,  that  Alexander,  find- 
ing he  could  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his 
sword,  and  made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But 
Aristobulus  affirms,  that  he  easily  undid  it,  by  taking 
out  the  pin  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  and 
then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

This  place  is  also  remarkable  for  an  embassy,  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to 
release  those  of  their  citizens,  who  had  been  taken  at 
the  Gmnirus,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  who,  according  to  Arrian,  were  then  with 
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Biography,  two  thousand  others,  detained  prisoners  in  Macedonia. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  the  prayer  of  this  petition 
From  was  refused.  He  did  not,  says  the  historian,  think  it 
A-  **•  advisable,  while  the  Persian  war  yet  continued,  to  re- 
964S.  move  from  the  Greeks  that  salutary  fear  which  would 
• — prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  for  barbarians, 
*•  c-  against  their  own  countrymen  ; on  which  account  he 
356.  dismissed  the  deputies,  with  the  assurance,  that  ns 
10  soon  as  the  war  was  finished  to  his  mind,  he  would 
*■  listen  to  their  solicitations  in  behalf  of  their  citizens 
■iOHl.  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

The  news  was  from  time  to  time  reiterated,  that 
JV  Darius,  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  had  commenced 
* his  march  westward,  and  was  already  crossing  the 

great  desert,  with  the  intention  of  repelling  the  Ma- 
cedonian invader.  To  secure  his  conquests  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  to  be  able  to  sustain  with  success,  the 
immense  pressure  of  military  force,  which  was  arrayed 
against  him,  it  appeared  to  Alexander  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  possess  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  eastern  confines,  where  several 
strong  posts  might  be  occupied,  and  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  essentially  retarded.  But  within  that  boun- 
dary, two  important  provinces,  Cappadocia,  and  Pa- 
phlogonia,  still  acknowledged  the  Persian  dominion  ; 
the  former  of  which,  commanded  one  side  of  the  pass 
by  which,  almost  exclusively,  a large  army  could  cross 
the  rulge  of  Taurus,  and  have  free  communication, 
between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Asia.  To  effect 
this  important  acquisition,  however,  there  was  no  need 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had 
reached  Ancvrn,  an  embassy  from  the  Paphlugonians, 
soliciting  his  friendship,  relieved  him  from  the  painful 
alternative  of  compelling  their  subjection  \ and  Cap- 
padocia, in  like  manner,  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
hazard  of  war,  received  a got'ernor,  appointed  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  owned  the  confederated  Greeks  as 
their  paramount  sovereigns. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  was  now  the  only  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  owned  subjection  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire ; and  aguinst  this  important  district,  command- 
ing an  extensive  line  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  the  Macedonians  now'  resolved  to  conduct  their 
victorious  phalanx.  Advancing  with  his  usual  ra- 
pidity to  cross  the  mountains  at  what  was  called  the 
Gate  ofTaurus,  Alexander  was  informed  that  a strong 
body  of  the  enemy  had  already  occupied  the  pass,  and 
were  prepared  to  dispute  his  farther  progress  towards 
the  south.  Without  a moment’s  delay,  he  made 
arrangements  for  attacking  them  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  night  ; but  the  Persians,  intimidated  by  the 
fame  of  his  valour  and  military  skill,  retreated  before 
the  break  of  day,  and  left  an  open  passage  to  his  army 
into  the  maritime  plains  of  Cilicia.  Tarsus,  the  capi- 
tal, soon  opened  its  gates  : the  governor,  Arsnmes, 
having  fled  with  the  garrison  to  meet  his  master 
Darius,  and  to  carry  to  him  the  ominous  intelligence, 
that  the  Persians  had  hardly  any  longer  a foot  of 
ground  to  stand  on,  or  a strong-hold  to  flee  unto,  in 
all  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

It  was  at  Tarsus  that  Alexander  was  seized  with 
that  memorable  fever  which  hud  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  which  was  the  means  of  affording 
to  the  Persians  considerable  advantages  in  the  choice 
of  their  ground,  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Issus. 
This  severe  illness  is  ascribed  by  Aristobulus  to  mere 
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fatigue,  sustained  by  the  king  in  his  forced  march  Alexander, 
from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Other  writers,  how-  “v-— 
ever,  inform  us,  that  it  was  the  cousequence  of  an  un-  *,rno 
seasonable  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  the  city  of  Tarsus  ; * w 

for  arriving  there  greatly  heated,  and  admiring  the 
cleanness  of  the  river  Cydnus  which  flows  through 
the  town,  and  knowing  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
coolness  in  the  summer  heats,  ns  coming  in  rapid 
course  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Taurus,  he 
plunged  into  the  current  and  amused  himself  sometime 
with  swimming.  He  was  soon  after  seized  with  the 
violent  fever  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  was 
so  extremely  ill  that  his  life  seems  to  have  been  de- 
spaired of  by  all,  except  by  his  able  and  favourite  physi- 
cian, Philip  the  Acnrnnnian.  Whilst  the  latter  was 
preparing  a draught  for  his  patient,  a communication 
arrived  from  the  general  Parmenio,  advising  the  king 
to  beware  of  Philip,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Alexander  had 
hardly  finished  perusing  the  letter,  when  the  physi- 
cian presented  to  him  the  potion  : and  taking  the  cup 
from  his  hand,  the  royal  patient  desired  him  to  read 
the  note  which  he  had  just  received,  and  while  he 
was  yet  reading,  says  Arrian,  the  king  swallowed  the 
draught  , perceiving  by  the  undisturbed  countenance 
of  the  Acarnanian  that  he  entertained  no  design  against 
his  life.  Nor  were  the  skill  and  honesty  of  Philip 
long  in  doubt } for  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  king 
proved  that  Parmenio's  information  was  groundless, 
and  the  infidelity  of  the  physician  a malignant 
calumny. 

His  first  movement  upon  his  restoration  to  health 
was  to  despatch  Parmenio  with  a competent  force  to 
occupy  the  pass  which  leads  into  Syria,  with  the  view 
either  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  entering,  or  of 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  carrying  the  war 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
u body  of  light  troops  he  turned  aside  into  the  hilly 
country  of  Cilicia,  to  consolidate  his  government  over 
the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabited  that  portion  of 
the  province.  The  first  day’s  march  brought  him  to 
Anchialus,  a town  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sardana- 
palus  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  which,  by  its  extent 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  fortifications,  continued  to 
bear  evidence  to  the  traditionary  character  of  that 
monarch's  mind.  A monument  representing  this 
luxurious  sovereign  was  still  found  there  ; warranted, 
as  Mr.  Mitford  expresses  it,  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  Assyrian  language,  to  which,  whether  well  or  ill 
interpreted,  the  Greeks  gave  the  following  meaning  : 

“ Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day 
founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  play  : all 
other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a fillip.”  Leaving 
Anchialus,  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  Sali,  where  he 
imposed  a contribution  of  about  forty  thousand 
pounds,  ami  stationed  a garrison.  Thence  he  advanced 
to  Megursus,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva ; and 
afterwards  to  Mallus,  a colony  originally  peopled  from 
Argos,  where  he  succeeded  in  attaching  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  by  granting  them  an  im- 
munity from  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Persian 
government. 

Alexander  was  still  at  Mallus  when  information 
reuchcd  him  that  Darius  had  crossed  the  plain  of 
Syria,  and  was  already  encamped  near  Sochi,  about 
two  days  match  from  that  pass  in  the  mountains 
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Biography,  usually  called  the  Syrian  gate.  Finding  his  array 
eager  to  meet  the  Persians,  he  advanced  to  the  rocky 
From  barrier  which  separated  him  from  his  enemy  ; and 
a.  m.  passing  the  strait  now  named,  near  the  town  of  My- 
riandrus,  formed  an  encampment  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  king  of  Persia,  who,  listening 
*■  to  the  counsel  of  his  Grecian  officers,  had  resolved  to 
wait  the  approach  of  his  antagonist  in  the  open  plain, 
A M now  thought  it  expedient  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his 
3681  own  su4ects  make  a forward  movement,  so  as  to 

* meet  the  Macedonians  in  their  descent  from  the  hills, 

or  to  drive  them  back  into  the  wilds  of  Cilicia. 


the  exterior  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  river,  the  in-  Alexander, 
terior  or  shorter  curve  was  left  for  the  Macedonians. 

Having  ascertained  his  adversary's  formation,  the  hero  Fro,n 
of  the  Granicus  placed  his  own  formidable  phalanx  **• 
to  oppose  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service.  His  re-  3648. 
publican  Greeks  he  divided  on  each  flank,  to  oppose 
the  Cardacs  and  the  cavalry.  The  command  of  his  *•  c- 
leffc  wing,  occupying  the  ground  next  the  sea,  w here 
cavalry  might  act  advantageously  on  either  side  of 
the  stream,  and  where  the  powerful  charge  of  the 

Persian  horse  might  be  expected,  he  committed  to  the  ' * 

veteran  Parmcnio.  The  immediate  cotumund  of  the 


Aware  that  the  main  pass  was  in  possession  of  the 
Greeks,  Darius  moved  his  army  towards  a similar 
strait,  known  by  the  name  of  the  A manic  gate ; 
through  which,  as  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  oppose 
him,  he  pushed  on  his  advanced  guard  to  Issus,  and 
thereby  placed  himself  between  Alexander  and  the 
countries  which  he  had  recently  conquered. 

It  is  not  concealed  by  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  the 
authorities  whom  Arrian  nvowcdly  follows,  that  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  created  some 
degree  of  agitation  among  the  Macedonian  counsellors 
who  surrounded  the  king.  Decisive  measures  were 
obviously  necessary  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  w hich 
might  result  from  this  neglect  to  occupy  the  A manic 
pass,  and  thereby  allow  their  flank  to  be  turned  ; and 
Alexander  accordingly,  with  that  promptitude  and 
self-possession  which  characterised  all  his  proceedings, 
instantly  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  secure  at 
least  the  command  of  the  pass  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered Syria,  and  which  was  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary, te  maintain  his  communication  with  his  friends 
in  Greece.  To  palliate  the  real  motives  for  this  retro- 
grade movement,  he  told  his  army  that  the  step 
which  Darius  had  taken  was  precisely  that  which 
they  should  most  have  desired ; that  he  had  cer- 
tainly followed  the  worst  advice  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him,  or  rather  that  some  divine  impulse  had 
led  him  to  marshal  his  force  in  a place,  where  its 
greatness  could  neither  be  displayed  nor  called  effica- 
ciously into  action  ; that  his  cavalry  would  he  useless, 
and  his  light  troops,  armed  with  missile  weapons, 
absolutely  unserviceable.  He  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Deity  had  clearly  demonstrated  his  in- 
tention that  victory  should  be  theirs,  and  that  the 
Persian  empire  should  pass  into  their  hands. 

The  main  object  contemplated  by  the  Persians,  was 
unquestionably  to  prevent  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Cilicia;  and  for  this  purpose  they  took  ground  near 
the  Syrian  gate,  by  which,  they  knew,  be  would  en- 
deavour to  effect  his  retreat  across  the  mountains, 
should  he  Anally  resolve  on  that  measure.  A river 
called  Pinarus,  issues  from  the  highland  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pass  now  described,  and, 
alter  flowing  some  distance  in  a westerly  course,  di- 
verges  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Mediternnean. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  this  celebrated  stream,  Darius 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  his  right  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  his  left  occupying  a very  strong  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Alexander  formed 
his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  his  right  sup- 
ported by  the  high  ground  which  hounded  the  plain, 
and  his  left  by  the  sea,  or  bay  of  Issus,  which  spread 
out  towards  the  west.  It  is  remarked  by  Mitford, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  speaks  with  the  precision  of 
a practised  soldier,  that  as  the  Persian  army  occupied 


right  wing  he  took  upon  himself,  with  the  apparently 
desperate  purpose,  it  seemed,  of  forcing  the  strong 
position  of  the  enemy’s  left,  should  they  not  be  im- 
prudent enough  to  descend  from  their  vantage  ground 
and  attack  him. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing,  when  examining  the 
statements  of  ancient  history,  than  to  arrive  at  correct 
notions,  in  regard  to  numbers ; and  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  fought  or  fell, 
in  any  given  battle.  It  is  recorded  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  example,  both  by  Arrian  and  Diodorus, 
that  the  Persian  army  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
million  ; a computation  which,  if  it  apply  to  the  fight- 
ing men  whom  Darius  conducted  across  the  Syrian 
desert,  must  exceed  not  a little  the  bounds  of  ull  pro- 
bability. Mr.  Mitford  confining  himself  to  the  details 
of  the  former  writer,  and  summing  up  the  number  of 
the  several  bodies  specified  by  him,  as  holding  a place 
either  in  the  march  or  in  the  battle,  reduces  the 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
combatants,  of  which  nearly  one-third  was  cavalry. 
The  difficulty  is  nearly  as  great  in  attempting  to  as- 
certain the  precise  number  of  the  warriors  who  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  confederated  Greeks.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  documents  on  which  to  found  un  accu- 
rate calculation,  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much 
probability,  that  the  forces  which  Alexander  led  to 
the  Syrian  gate,  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  those 
with  which  he  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Taking  this 
computation  at  the  highest,  there  was  still  an  immense 
disparity  between  the  contending  hosts;  for,  from 
the  concurring  testimony  of  the  best  authors,  it  seems 
clearly  established,  that  the  Macedonians,  with  their 
allies,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men. 

Arrayed  as  we  have  just  described,  both  armies  for 
some  time  kept  their  ground,  unwilling  apparently  by 
any  rash  movement  to  put  to  unnecessary  hazard  the 
fortune  of  that  important  day.  Alexander,  it  is  mani- 
fest, had  expected  that  the  Persians  would  begin  the 
action  on  their  left,  and,  in  this  view,  had  drawn  to 
his  right  the  most  efficient  of  his  cavalry : and  it  was 
not  till  he  found  that  they  were  resolved  to  direct  the 
principal  weight  of  their  charge  against  the  wing 
under  Pormenio,  that  he  despatched  his  Thessalian 
horse,  and  a chosen  body  of  foot,  to  sustain  the  attack 
meditated  in  that  quarter,  whilst  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  light  armed  troops,  advanced  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  which  they  had  occupied  on 
their  left.  Crowned  with  success  in  this  bold  ma- 
nteuvre,  he  seized  the  moment  of  confusion  which  en- 
sued, to  march  the  phulanx  of  allied  Greeks  across 
the  stream,  and  instantly  fell  upon  the  Persian  line 
with  such  determined  valour,  that  the  Cardacs,  who 
composed  it,  soon  turned  their  backs  and  left  the 
field.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  which  was  placed  in 
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l-i»gr;ipbv.  opposition  to  the  Persian  Greeks,  the  best  troops 
which  served  under  Darius,  seems  to  have  waited  this 

* rum  event  as  the  prescribed  signal  for  advancing  to  the  at- 

a.  m.  taelt  - an(j  accordingly,  moving  forward,  these  rc- 
‘ '*  ' nowned  soldiers  of  Alexandcrdashcd  into  the  current,  to 
B decide  the  fate  of  two  powerful  soi'ereigns  and  to  change 

j|lg*  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  conflict  here  was  sin- 

* t,»  gulnrly  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  mercenary  Greeks, 
A M trained  under  the  experienced  Memnon,  and  com- 

manded  by  approved  officers,  highly  accomplished  in 
— the  art  of  war,  were  formidable  adversaries  even  to 
a.  c.  the  phalangites  of  Macedonia.  These  men,  says 
3 Arrian,  solicitous,  though  in  a foreign  service,  to  shew 
themselves  worthy  of  the  ancient  fame  of  their  nation, 
as  the  Macedonians  were  to  maintain  their  new  re- 
nown, occasioned  to  the  latter  a dearly-bought  vic- 
tory. One  general  and  u hundred  and  twenty-five 
officers  of  inferior  rank  were  killed.  But,  as  Milford 
well  observes,  Alexander’s  first  bold  measure  proved 
the  key  of  victory.  On  the  flight  of  the  enemy’s  left, 
the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy  occupied  their  gTound, 
and  thus  placed  a powerful  division  of  troops  on  the 
flank  of  the  Persian  Greeks,  now  actively  engaged 
with  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  front.  This  cele- 
brated body,  sorely  pressed,  and  suffering  severely  in 
the  contest,  was  now  relieved  by  the  seasonable  ap- 
proach of  their  victorious  allies  ; whilst  the  brave 
Greeks  on  the  Persian  side,  unable  to  resist  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  two  such  masses  of  disciplined  com- 
batants, were  nearly  all  put  to  the  sword. 

Meanwhile  Darius  was  performing  every  tiling  that 
courage  could  dictate  to  the  commander  of  a mighty 
army,  fighting  for  the  master)-  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, as  well  os  for  the  safety  of  his  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who  were  present  in  his  camp.  Mounted  in  his 
chariot  with  four  horses  abreast,  he  appeared  conspi- 
cuously in  the  centre  of  his  line,  and  mixed  in  the 
tumult  and  carnage  which  the  onset  of  the  heavy- 
armed foot  had  already  carried  into  that  part  of  his 
host.  Being  recognised  by  the  Macedonians,  he  was 
so  closely  attacked  and  so  vigorously  pressed  upon 
by  the  victorious  phalanx,  that  his  horses  were 
wounded  and  rendered  quite  unmanageable  ; whilst  the 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  arms  so  impeded  and 
alarmed  them,  that  the  king  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  rank*,  but  for  the 
gallant  exertion  of  his  brother  Oxuthrcs,  who  ut  the 
head  of  a body  of  horse,  charged  the  confederates 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  os  to  gain  time  for  the 
servants  of  the  household  to  bring  up  another  chariot, 
into  which  the  monarch  immediately  removed  his 
person.  The  fortune  of  the  field,  however,  being  now 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians  on  the  right 
and  centre  of  their  army,  the  individual  exertions  of 
Darius  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  even  had  he 
possessed  all  the  skill  and  bravery,  which  some 
authors  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  him  : for  the  Per- 
sians, destitute  of  that  degree  of  discipline  which  en- 
ables soldiers  to  repair  their  broken  ranks,  whilst 
there  remains  any  hope  of  victory,  and  to  retreat  in 
good  order  when  that  hope  can  no  longer  he  enter- 
tained, no  sooner  saw  their  ruler  turn  his  back  upon 
the  enemy,  than  they  precipitated  themselves  from 
the  field  iu  a general  rout,  regardless  of  every  thing 
except  their  personal  safety.  The  cavalry  on  their 
right  wing,  indeed,  attempted  to  redeem  the  character 
of  Persian  horsemeu  ■,  having,  according  to  Arrian, 


maintained  a severe  conflict  with  the  Thessalians  under  AloxAmkr. 
Parmenlo,  long  after  the  main  body  of  the  Maeedo-  v— v-— * * 
Ilians  had  crossed  the  river  and  repulsed  the  heavy -armed  Fixmii 

foot,  in  which  Darius  sereins  to  have  placed  his  chief  A-  M 
confidence  : nor  was  it  until  they  perceived  that  a total  •'hi-tfv 
discomfiture  had  been  inflicted  on  the  left  and  centre  of  — 
their  army,  and  that  their  sovereign  himself  was  no  B-  r 
longer  on  the  ground  to  direct  or  encourage,  thut  these  356. 
brave  troops  relinquished  n contest  where,  even  the  u> 
mo«t  complete  success  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  A'  u 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  to  pass,  the  Persians  suffered  severely  in  their 
flight,  both  from  the  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  n c‘ 
from  the  confusion  and  panic  which  prevailed 
in  their  own  ranks.  It  would  appear  that  Darius  had 
left  the  field  some  considerable  time,  before  Alexan- 
der was  made  aware  of  his  departure,  or  at  least  before 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue  him.  At  length, 
however,  when  victory  was  fully  secured,  the  con- 
queror placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a body  of  cavalry 
with  the  view  of  overtaking  the  fugitive  monarch ; who 
appears  to  have  retreated  as  far  as  the  road*  would 
permit,  in  his  chariot  of  state,  and  afterwards  to  have 
mounted  a horse,  and  hastened  through  the  Ainanic 
pass  which  led  into  Syria.  The  approach  of  night  in- 
duced Alexander  to  desist  from  the  pursuit ; and  carry- 
ing back  with  him  the  chariot  of  Darius,  in  which 
were  found  his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  he  returned  to 
the  Persian  camp,  r.ow  in  the  possession  of  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  and  proceeded  to  seek  repose  in  the 
royal  tent. 

The  number  of  the  slain  is  so  variously  reported, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Grecian  writers,  whilst  they  affect  much  accuracy 
in  regard  to  the  Persian  loss  where  they  had  small 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  abstain  from  all  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, concerning  whose  casualties  they  might 
easily  have  obtained  information.  Arrian  relates  that 
of  the  uruiy  of  Darius  no  fewer  than  an  hundred 
thousand  fell,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry.  Dio- 
dorus estimates  the  loss  at  a hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse  ; whilst  Oro- 
sius  to  ninety  thousand  slain  adds  forty  thousand  pri- 
soners. The  statement  of  Justin  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  all  other  historians,  as  he  reduces  the 
killed  to  sixty-one  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousnnd 
horse  ; agreeing,  however,  with  Omsius  in  the  num- 
ber of  captives.  Of  commanders  possessing  the  high- 
est rank,  Arrian  mentions  the  iiiuncs  of  five  who  lost 
their  lives ; three  of  whom,  Arsomes,  Rheoiuithrcs, 
and  Atizyes,  had  fought  as  chiefs  of  cavalry  ut  the 
buttle  of  the  Granicus. 

Considering  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  conflict 
was  maintained  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  particu- 
larly by  the  horsemen  in  their  right  wing,  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  confederate  army  could  not  fail  to  he 
severe.  Arrian,  however,  satisfies  himself  with  in- 
forming us,  that  in  the  battle  of  the  Issus,  the  Mace- 
donians had  one  general  killed,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  others  of  no  mean  account,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  very  vague 
statement  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the  narrative 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  who,  with  an  ap|>ear:ince  of  de- 
tail, which  only  aggravates  the  improbability  of  his 
account,  assures  us  that  the  loss  of  the  apmy  under 
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Biography.  Alexander,  was  confined  to  thirty-two  infantry  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
memorable  fight,  which  though  differently  told  by  the 
different  authors  who  have  related  them,  appear  to 
have  a solid  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  upon  the  return  of  Alexander  from  his  pursuit  of 
the  Persian  king,  having  in  his  possession,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  some  one  inconsiderately  conveyed 
this  intelligence  to  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughters  of 
Darius,  who  were  now  prisoners  in  the  camp,  and  who, 
concluding  that  he  must  have  been  killed,  instantly 
raised  a loud  and  very  piteous  lamentation.  On  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  their  distress,  Alexander  humanely 
sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  inform 
them  that  Darius  was  not  dead,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary,  as  he  had  outstripped  his  pursuers,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  reached  a place  of  safety : 
adding  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
commander,  that  the  princesses  would  be  treated  by 
him,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  in  a manner  be- 
coming their  royal  rank ; and  that  even  towards  the 
king  himself,  he  entertained  no  personal  enmity, 
farther  than  was  implied  in  their  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Asia. 

It  is  likewise  reported,  that  Alexander,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  taking  with  him  his  favourite  general, 
HephKStion,  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  captive  ladies 
to  pay  them  a visit  of  condolence.  On  entering  the 
apartment  together,  without  any  one  to  announce 
him,  the  mother  of  Darius,  mistaking  the  attendant 
for  the  prince,  threw  herself,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
at  the  feet  of  Hephiestion,  who,  it  should  seem, 
appeared  in  her  eyes  the  more  dignified  and  gainly 
person.  The  general,  drawing  himself  hack,  pointed 
to  Alexander,  who  immediately  relieved  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  aged  queen,  by  telling  her,  that  she 
had  committed  no  mistake,  for  that  man,  to  whom 
she  had  paid  her  respects,  was  worthy  to  be  esteemed 
his  equal.  Hephiestion,  soid  be,  is  another  Alex- 
ander. This  passage,  adds  Arrian,  I neither  relate  as 
truth,  nor  condemn  as  fiction  : if  it  be  true,  the  pity 
and  indulgence  shown  by  Alexander  to  the  women, 
and  the  honour  bestowed  on  his  friend,  deserve  com- 


mendation ; whilst,  if  we  suppose  them  feigned  and 
only  related  as  probabilities,  it  is  still  honourable  to 
him  to  have  had  such  speeches  and  actions  recorded 
by  the  writers  of  his  own  times,  not  only  as  being 
generally  believed,  but  ns  consonant  with  the  cha- 
racter which  he  bore  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Arrian  further  informs  us,  that  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  a confidential  eunuch  in  the  service  of  the 
captive  queen,  found  means  to  repair  to  her  unfortu- 
nate husband,  now  returned  to  bis  capital.  On  his 
first  appearance,  Darius  hastily  asked  whether  his 
wife  and  children  were  alive  ; and  when  the  mes- 
senger assured  him  that  they  were  not  only  well,  but 
treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  royal  personages, 
the  fears  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  took  another 
direction.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
benutiful  woman  in  Persia  ; Darius's  next  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  his  honour  was  still  entire, 
or  whether  she  had  yielded  to  her  own  weakness,  or 
the  violence  of  others  ? The  eunuch,  protesting  with 
solemn  oaths,  that  she  was  as  pure  as  when  she 
parted  from  her  husband,  and  adding  that  Alexander 
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was  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  men,  Darius  Alexandra 
raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  **  O 
great  God  ! who  disposest  of  the  affairs  of  kings  Front 
among  men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of  the  Per-  k' 
sians  and  Medes  as  thou  gavest  it ; but  if  it  be  thy  ****■**• 
will  that  I am  no  longer  to  be  king  of  Asia,  let  ~c 
Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others,  succeed  to  my  35^ 
power.”  So  powerfully,  observes  the  historian,  does  to*' 
generous  conduct  gain  the  affections  even  of  an  A M 
enemy.  . 3681. 

The  victory  of  Issus  opened  a passage  for  the  con*  

federates  into  the  heart  of  Asia  ; hut  before  proceed-  b.  c. 
ing  eastward,  Alexander  thought  it  expedient  to  323. 
subject  to  his  dominion  the  Persian  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Phranicia.  With  this  view,  he  despatched 
Parmenio,  with  a body  of  troops,  to  reduce  Damas- 
cus, the  principal  city  of  the  former  district,  in 
which,  too,  Darius  had  placed  his  treasury,  and 
whither  many  of  the  fugitives,  from  the  late  battle, 
had  fled  for  refuge.  In  this  undertaking,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Macedonian  general  was  rewarded,  not 
only  with  the  capture  of  the  military  chest,  destined 
to  maintain  the  enemy's  army  and  to  secure  the  fide- 
lity of  their  Grecian  allies,  but  also  with  the  seizure 
of  several  prisoners  of  importance,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  attend  Darius  by  the  party  opposed 
to  Alexander  at  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  the 
recent  splendid  victory  over  the  Persians  was  mani- 
fested in  the  complete  disappointment  of  the  repub- 
lican faction  in  the  three  cities  new  named  ; where 
a correspondence  was  constantly  maintained  with  the 
satraps  of  Darius,  in  order  to  distract  the  operations 
of  Alexander,  and  even  to  invade  his  hereditary 
states.  We  have  already  remarked  that  a Persian 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Phnrnabazus  and  Anto- 
phradates,  was  sent  round  to  the  /Egcan,  with  the 
intention  of  aiding  the  Lacedemonian  king,  Agis,  in 
a descent  upon  Macedonia;  whilst  the  immense 
armament,  led  by  Darius  himself,  was  advancing 
across  the  desert  to  repel  the  conqueror  from  the  con- 
fines of  Syria.  But  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
the  grand  armies  thwarted  all  the  arrangements 
entered  into  at  Sparta.  The  Persian  fleet  almost 
immediately  left  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
directed  its  course  to  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  ; relieving  thereby  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  native 
territory,  and  securing  to  him  the  most  perfect  liberty 
to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the  Syrian  provinces,  and 
ultimately  in  Egypt. 

Whilst,  therefore.  Parmenio  advanced  upon  Damas- 
cus, Alexander  led  the  rest  of  his  army  towards  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia.  The  main  object  of  the  conqueror 
in  following  this  route,  was  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Tyre  ; a place  of  great  importance  as  a maritime 
station,  and  whence,  as  he  was  well  aware,  the  Per- 
sian navies  derived  their  best  recruits  and  most 
abundant  supplies.  Before,  however,  he  engaged  in 
the  famous  siege,  by  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
subdue  the  power  of  this  mistress  of  the  seas,  a depu- 
tation from  Darius  overtook  him  at  Marathns,  charged 
with  offers  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  with  a 
request,  as  from  a king  to  a king,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  might  be  released.  The  answer  of  Alex- 
ander, it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  haughty  and 
threatening.  He  accused  the  Persian  monarch  of 
4 X 
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Biography.  intriguing  with  the  Greeks,  and  even  of  having  eoun- 
>— tenanced  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  his  father 
From  Philip.  He  recounted  all  the  injuries  which  the 

**•  Macedonians  had  sustained,  or  had  cause  to  fear,  at 

.1648.  the  hands  of  the  Persian  faction  in  the  republican 

— states,  and  concluded  by  announcing  to  Darius  his 

"•  c»  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia,  and  his 

356.  readiness  to  treat  with  him  as  a vassal  prince.  As 

to  lord  paramount  of  the  cost,  the  young  hero  invited  the 

A\  **’  vanquished  king  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  to  come 

personally  to  him  and  prefer  his  requests.  '*  If  you 
have  any  apprehension  for  your  safety,  send  a con- 
i’- c’  fidential  person  to  receive  my  plighted  faith.  When 

3*23.  wj£h  me,  ask  for  your  wife  and  children,  and  what- 

ever else  you  may  desire,  and  you  shall  have  all : ask 
freely  ; nothing  shall  be  refused.  But  whenever, 
hereafter,  you  would  communicate  with  me,  1 must 
be  addressed  us  king  of  Asia,  lord  of  all  you  possess, 
and  of  all  you  can  desire;  otherwise  I shall  consider 
myself  undutifully  treated.  If  you  propose  yet  to 
dispute  w ith  me  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  be  it  so,  and 
prepare  for  my  approach : 1 shall  seek  you  wherever 
you  may  happen  to  fix  your  quarters." 

Proceeding  southward  to  Tyre,  Alexander  was  met 
by  the  son  of  the  governor,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  principal  townsmen,  offering  him  allegiance,  but 
refusing,  on  any  account,  to  allow  him  to  enter  with- 
in their  walls.  Aware  of  their  disposition,  and  sen- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  advance  into  Egypt,  leaving  so  powerful  an  enemy 
behind  him,  he  submitted  to  his  officers  a proposal 
either  to  demand  from  the  Tyrians  an  unequivocal 
avowal  of  their  alliance,  or  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  open 
their  gates. 

Tyre  taken  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  memorable 
by  ush ult.  &iege  which  followed.  The  insular  situation  of  the 
town,  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  shore, 
gave  the  Tyrians  many  opportunities  of  defence,  and 
numerous  advantages  in  repelling  the  invader,  which 
directed  by  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  and  courage, 
had  nearly  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Alexander.  A 
mole,  stretching  from  the  mainland  to  the  island, 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  conqueror  ; but  it 
was  not  till  he  had  obtained  a fleet,  and  trained  his 
men  to  fight  on  shipboard,  that  he  found  himself  a 
match  for  the  expert  sailors  of  Tyre,  who  destroyed 
his  works  as  fast  os  he  erected  them,  and  burnt  his 
towers  and  machines  before  they  could  be  brought  to 
act  against  their  ramparts.  At  length,  after  a siege 
of  seven  months,  the  Macedonians  took  the  city  by 
storm,  putting  eight  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  reducing  to  slavery  not  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand,  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
bombardment  and  the  carnage  of  the  last  assault. 

It  was  while  Alexander  lay  before  Tyre,  that  a 
a.  c.  aecond  deputation  reached  him  from  Darius;  bring- 
33*2.  ing  the  offer  of  ten  thousand  talents,  about  two  mil- 

ot.  lions  sterling,  for  the  ransom  of  his  family,  and 

112.  1 proposing  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance.  To  further 
this  last  object,  the  Persian  offered  tho  additional 
inducement  of  his  daughter  in  marringe.  and  all  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  name  of  dowry.  The  proposal  was,  as  usual, 
submitted  to  his  council  ; and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, that  the  Macedonian  prince  pronounced,  in 


reply  to  one  of  his  generals,  the  pithy  expression  Alexandra 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  inconsider- 
ately admired.  “ If  I were  Alexander,”  said  Par- 
mcnio,  **  I would  accept  tlic  terms." — " And  1," 
rejoined  Alexander,  **  were  I Pnrnicnio." 

The  answer  returned  to  Darius  was  so  harsh,  so 
destitute  of  feeling,  and  withal,  so  unlike  the  roman- 
tic generosity  of  Alexander's  character,  that  we 
readily  participate  in  the  doubts  entertained  by  Mr. 

Mitford,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  expression  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.  He  replied  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, says  Arrian,  “ that  he  did  not  want  Darius’s 
money,  and  that  he  would  not  accept  of  a part  of  his 
empire  when  he  had  a right  to  the  whole  ; ami  as  to 
his  daughter,  he  would  marry  her,  if  he  pleased,  with- 
out her  father’s  consent ; but  that  if  he  had  a wish  to 
put  his  humanity  to  the  proof,  he  might  come  and  see 
him  in  person." 

Gaza  was  now  the  only  town  in  Syria  which  inter-  Gauiutli-n 
vened  between  the  Macedonian  and  his  views  upon  by  assault. 
Egypt.  It  occupied  a strong  position  in  the  midst  of 
deep  sand,  which  rendered  approach  to  it  on  all  sides 
extremely  difficult ; but  as  Alexander  was  resolved  to 
leave  behind  him  no  fortress  of  any  consequence  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  instantly  adopted  mea- 
sures for  its  reduction.  The  garrison,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Arrian,  consisted  of  Arabians,  hired 
for  the  purpose  by  Baths,  the  governor,  who  likewise 
had  laid  up  an  immense  stuck  of  provisions  to  enable 
him  to  hold  out  during  the  long  siege  which  the 
obstiuacy  of  the  Macedonians  in  their  investment  of 
Tvrc,  had  prepared  him  to  expect  But  no  precau- 
tions were  found  sufficient  against  the  resolute  bravery 
of  Alexander.  The  place  was  taken  by  storm  uftcr  a 
gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ; who, 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  within  their  walls,  col- 
lected together  in  a body,  and  fought  till  every  man 
lost  his  life  on  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The 
women  and  children  were,  as  usual,  sold  for  slaves  to 
reward  the  toils  of  the  conquerors  ; and  the  town 
itself  was  bestowed  upon  the  pnrtizans  of  Mace- 
donia, who  forthwith,  founded  a colony  amidst  the 
ruins  of  its  buildings. 

The  fall  of  Gaza  woe  rendered  memorable  by  a 
wound  which  Alexander  received  whilst  conducting 
an  assault  against  the  ramparts,  and  which  has  been 
recorded  by  historians  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  credulity  and  superstition,  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Plutarch,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  had  no 
bounds,  relates  a variety  of  particulars  concerning  it, 
full  of  augury  and  omens  ; hut  the  only  thing  which 
admits  of  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  that  the  captuin- 
general  of  Greece  was  severely  wounded  in  leading 
up  his  men  to  the  enemy's  walls,  at  a period  of  the 
siege  so  extremely  critical,  that  personal  example  and 
encouragement  hod  become  absolutely  necessary. 

Syria,  including  Judaa,  Samaria,  and  Phueniein.being 
now  added  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  lost  no 
time  in  directing  his  march  towards  the  richer  and 
more  important  provinces  of  Egypt.  Arriving  before 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  country,  he  summoned  it 
to  surrender  ; upon  which  the  Persian  deputy,  unable 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  conqueror  of  Tyre  and 
Gaza,  and  finding  the  Egyptians  heartily  disposed  for 
u change  of  masters,  immediately  delivered  that 
strong- hold  into  his  hands,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  territory  which,  at  that  period,  acknowledged 
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the  dominion  of  the  great  king.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a few  days,  did  the  Macedonian  chief  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  which 
had  so  long  defied  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire  j 
thereby  excluding  the  navies  of  the  Asiatic  monarch 
front  all  the  shores  of  the  ^figean  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  and  also  securing  to  himself  the  command  of  the 
vast  trade,  and  other  resources,  of  which  the  Arabian 
gulph  had  already  become  the  principal  channel.  It 
was,  perhaps,  at  this  period,  that  for  the  first  time, 
his  mind  opened  to  the  numerous  advantages  which 
would  redound  to  his  extensive  dominions,  from  the 
establishment,  in  Egypt,  of  a regular  emporium  for 
the  commerce  of  the  cast.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  from  this  epoch,  he  turned  his  attention  to  those 
magnificent  plans  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a per- 
manent intercourse  between  India  and  the  states  of 
the  west,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  his 
discernment  and  patriotism. 

Determined  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  peace 
in  surveying  the  vast  country  which  he  hod  so  easily 
acquired,  he  proceeded  up  the  Nile  as  far  os  Helio- 
polis, and  crossing  the  river  at  that  point,  returned 
by  tbe  way  of  Memphis  ; where,  we  arc  told,  he  had 
immediate  recourse  to  all  his  arts  of  popularity,  with 
the  view  of  gaming  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects. 
Having  next  examined  the  several  mouths  of  the 
Egyptian  river,  and  considered  the  comparative 
advantages  of  Peluslom  and  Canopus,  he  rejected  both 
os  unsuitable  for  the  great  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  At  length,  passing  to  the  western  side  of  the 
branch  on  which  the  latter  city  stood,  he  made  choice 
of  a site  between  the  river  and  lake  Mareolis  ; and 
there  he  resolved  to  build  a town,  which  in  point  of 
magnificence  und  commodiousness,  should  eclipse  all 
similar  works  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Dinocrates  he  committed  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  his  newr  city;  which,  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
attach  his  reputation  to  the  labours  of  peace  and 
Improvement,  rather  than  to  those  of  war  and 
desolation,  he  named  after  himself,  and  called  it 
Alexandria. 

The  resolution  of  this  wonderful  man  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained,  or  traced  to  motives  such  as  usually  influ- 
enced his  sagacious  mind.  Arrian  merely  informs  us 
that  Alexander,  about  this  time,  w’os  smitten  with  a 
desire  to  visit  that  famous  temple,  and  to  consult  the 
oracle ; because  Perseus  and  Hercules  had  formerly 
consulted  the  god,  and  because  he  counted  these  per- 
sonages among  his  ancestors  As  was  to  be  expected, 
a number  of  supernatural  occurrences  distinguished 
this  expedition.  Rain  fell  miraculously  from  heaven 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  exhausted  Macedonians 
whilst  travelling  through  the  desert ; and  when  they 
had  lost  their  way  amidst  the  trackless  sand,  a couple 
of  dragons  or  large  serpents,  appeared  in  order  to 
conduct  them  to  the  sacred  territory  of  Ammon.  It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  Ptolemy  describes 
these  guides  as  belonging  to  the  species  of  animals 
we  have  just  named,  his  brother  officer,  Aristobulus, 
who  was  also  of  the  party,  informs  his  readers  that 
they  owed  this  seasonable  interposition  to  a pair  of 
ravens.  Rookc,  in  his  notes  attached  to  Arrian's 
History,  indulges  in  much  absurd  merriment,  in 
regard  to  these  divine  heralds,  whilst  he  seems  alto- 
gether incapable  of  penetrating  the  mystery  which 


is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  figurative  language.  Alexander. 
The  learned  Bryant,  on  the  contrary,  proceeding  on  v—— y— 
the  fact  that  both  the  serpent  and  the  raven  were  From 
symbolical  of  sacred  things  among  the  Egyptians,  A-  M 
conceives  that  such  names  might  be  given  to  different  364H. 
orders  of  priests,  who,  in  their  turn,  might  act  as 
guides  to  the  devotees  whose  zeal  led  them  to  cross  B*  c- 
the  Lybian  desert.  A more  natural  explication  of  the 
passage  has  been  suggested  by  an  annotator  on 
Strabo,  who  reminds  us,  that  in  a wilderness  desti-  ■ 

tute  of  water,  the  flight  of  birds  is  commonly  held  as 
a sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  woods  and 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  towards  which  it  is  *'  ,5 
directed. 

Arrived  at  the  land  of  Amnion,  which  is  described  as 
a green  and  pleasant  spot  in  the  arid  waste,  the  Mace- 
donian prince  was  received  with  the  respect  becoming 
his  high  rank,  and  with  that  reverence  to  which  his 
great  piety  had  entitled  him.  The  answer  of  the  ora- 
cle, of  which  we  are  told  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  satisfactory’,  seems  not  to  have  come  down  to  the 
time  of  Arrian  ; and  there  is  moreover,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  response  to  he  delivered  from  the 
holy  shrine,  was  the  least  important  object  which 
Alexander  had  in  view,  when  he  undertook  a march  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  over  the  moving  sands 
of  an  African  wilderness.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  such  a man  as  he  could  allow  his  mind  to  fall  a 
prev  to  the  absurd  vanity  of  obtaining  from  the  oracle, 
an  assurance  that  his  parmtage  was  divine ; or  that 
there  could  be  any  ground  for  the  puerilities  narrated 
by  Plutarch  and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  having  been 
played  off  by  the  juggling  priests,  to  gratify  their 
illustrious  visitor.  No  character  of  antiquity  could 
employ  more  successfully  than  the  son  of  Philip,  those 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  the  human  race,  which 
have  their  origin  in  superstitious  fears  and  anticipa- 
tions ; but,  on  no  occasion,  docs  he  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  them  so  far  himself,  as  to  become  the  dupe, 
cither  of  prophets  or  of  the  interpreters  of  prophecies. 

Upon  his  return  to  Memphis,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  government, 
and  appointed  presidents  of  his  newly  acquired  pro- 
vinces ; keeping  in  view  his  great  object,  the  con- 
quest of  Persia,  which  was  about  to  engage  all  the 
powers  of  his  active  mind,  as  well  as  all  the  resources 
of  the  confederated  states.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
he  proceeded  to  Tyre,  where  the  naval  and  military 
forces  which  he  had  raised  in  Macedonia,  or  which 
wrere  intrusted  to  his  command  by  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, had  been  ordered  to  assemble-  Haring  trans- 
acted business  here  with  certain  commissioners  from 
Athens  and  other  allied  cities,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion,  in  order  to  commence  hla  ihird  Asiatic 
campaign,  und  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  year  noted  in  the  n.  c. 
margin,  the  Macedonian  hero  reached  the  Euphrates,  331. 
having  performed  his  march  thither  without  any  ol, 
opposition.  At  Thapsucus,  where  he  intended  to  112.  I. 
cross  that  celebrated  barrier  of  the  Persian  territory,  Crowe*  the 
he  found  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  about  four  buphrxu*. 
thousand  horsemen  manoeuvring  on  the  opposite 
bonk  ; stationed  there,  however,  rather  to  observe  his 
motions,  than  to  dispute  his  passage,  for  they  imme- 
diately retired  upon  ascertaining  his  purpose  to  trans- 
port his  troops  to  the  eastern  side.  Meeting  no 
4 z<t 
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Ringnphy.  hostile  force,  Alexander  advanced  along  the  northern 
border  of  Mesopotamia  j in  the  course  of  which 
rom  march,  he  learned  from  certain  prisoners  taken  by 
lllounlei*  skirmishers,  that  Darius  had  already 
oceupied  a strong  position  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  where  he  seemed  disposed  to  await  the 
approach  of  his  adversary.  It  had  been  the  intention 
‘ t0  ' of  the  confederates,  as  suggested  by  Alexander,  to 
A M proceed  at  once  to  Babylon,  to  strike  a decisive  blow 

3^gl  at  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  ; but  no  sooner  were 

they  informed  of  the  situation  and  apparent  views  of 

H c the  Persian  king,  than  they  yielded  to  the  advice  of 

their  able  commander,  and  immediately  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Tigris,  in  order  to  bring  on  a 
battle. 

Pursuing  the  line  of  the  river  now  named,  the  fourth 
day  brought  the  Macedonians  in  sight  of  the  enemy } 
who  appeared  to  be  retreating  still  farther  into  the 
southern  provinces,  either  with  a view-  of  falling  back 
upon  his  resources,  or  of  exhausting  the  army  of 
Alexander  by  fatiguing  marches.  Darius,  however, 
was  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  could  not  any  longer 
follow  this  judicious  system.  It  was  now  necessary 
for  him  to  hazard  a battle  ; and  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  it,  with  considerable  skill  and 
foresight,  and  with  a due  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  where  he  was  posted,  and  the  character  of  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Leaving  his  heavy  baggage 
and  military  chest  in  the  fortified  town  of  Arbela,  he 
made  choice  of  a field  about  six  miles  off,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bumadus,  a stream  which  falls  into  the  Tigris, 
where  the  open  plain  appeared  suitable  for  the  action 
of  his  numerous  cavalry,  and  particularly  of  his  armed 
chariots. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  troops  engaged  in  this 
memorable  conflict,  we  are,  as  usual,  puzzled  with  the 
various  and  inconsistent  statements  of  the  several  Gre- 
cian historians.  Arrian,  indeed,  favours  us  with  a 
very  minute  muster-roll  of  the  different  nations  which 
fought  under  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  as  well 
as  with  the  names  of  the  respective  commanders  who 
conducted  them  to  the  war;  but  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  extremely  neglectful  in  regard  to  the  actual 
numbers  which  every  tribe  brought  into  the  field,  that 
wc  have  no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Persian  force,  with 
which  Alexander  had  to  cope  at  Gaugaraela.  This 
historian  relates  that  the  infantry  under  Darius,  was 
not  short  of  a million  ; whilst  the  cavalry,  according 
to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  the  armed 
chariots  to  two  hundred,  and  the  elephants  to  about 
fifteen  ; a computation  which  is  evidently  as  much 
exaggerated,  as  the  Macedonian  army  engaged  in  this 
battle  is  diminished  ; the  numbers  of  the  latter  being 
reduced  as  low  as  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven 
thousand  horse. 

The  invader  having  granted  to  his  soldiers  a rest 
of  four  days,  begun  to  fortify  his  camp  and  make 
preparations  for  nn  attack  on  the  enemy’s  lines.  At 
the  second  watch  of  the  fifth  night,  accordingly,  he 
drew  out  his  forces,  with  the  intention,  as  it  should 
.seem,  of  leading  them  against  the  Persians  by  break 
of  day  ; but  huving  advanced  about  half  the  distance 
^vhich  intervened  between  the  two  camps,  and  reach- 
ing? the  some  small  hills  which  hot!  con- 

cCflled  each  host  from  the  other,  Alexander  per- 
ceived  so  many  tokens  of  defensive  preparation  on 


the  part  of  his  adversary,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  Alexander, 
to  halt  and  summon  a council  of  war.  The  majority  ■ v— J 

of  the  commanders  were  for  an  immediate  attack  : Fn>m 

Pannenio,  however,  opposed  himself  to  that  rash  A M- 
opinion,  and  advised  the  king  to  examine  well  the  3<M8. 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  about  to  ““ 
risk  their  safety  and  reputation,  and  by  all  means  to  *•  c- 
postpone  the  attack  till  night.  The  advice  of  this 
faithfiil  veteran  coincided,  in  this  instance,  with  the  10 
judgment  of  his  royal  master;  who,  repressing  his 
usual  ardour  and  impatience,  spent  the  day  in  viewing  _ 
the  several  bearings  of  the  field,  and  in  securing 
himself  against  the  use  of  stratagem  or  any  other  un-  ‘ ' ‘ 

due  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Persians.  Both 
armies  appear  to  have  remained  at  their  posts,  ready 
for  battle,  till  the  next  morning  ; when  each,  desirous 
to  bring  to  a decision  the  momentous  interests  which 
were  suspended  on  the  fortune  of  the  day,  advanced 
slowly  to  meet  the  other. 

The  action  commenced  with  the  cavalry  and  chariots,  Battle  of 
and  soon  became  general  throughout  both  lines,  ami  GawamcU, 
sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  Arrian  admits  that  the  battle 
was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  Scythian  horse,  well 
armed  and  remarkably  brave,  pressed  hard  on  the 
Greeks,  and  even  compelled  them  to  give  ground ; 
but  discipline  and  skill  at  length  prevailed  over  num- 
bers and  courage.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  advancing 
to  the  charge,  overthrew  the  Persian  foot,  and  created 
so  much  confusion  in  their  ranks,  that  Darius  was 
carried  off  the  field  among  the  fugitives,  and,  according 
to  Arrian,  set  an  early  example  of  flight  and  despon- 
dency. 

The  fortune  of  the  day,  however,  was  not  yet  quite 
determined,  and  the  eagerness  of  Alexander  to  secure 
the  person  of  their  unhappy  monarch,  had  nearly 
thrown  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

Having  weakened  his  left  wing  in  order  to  make  a 
more  efficient  attack  with  his  right,  he  instantly 
commenced  pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
cavalry  ; leaving  the  former  wing  exposed  to  a furious 
charge  from  a large  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  under 
Mazieus.  This  officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  Persian  service,  broke  through  a 
double  line  of  phalangites,  commanded  by  Parmcnio, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  take  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  camp,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  pro- 
tected by  a very  small  guard.  Overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  this  inadequate  force,  the  troops  of  Ma- 
zams  betook  themselves  to  plunder ; and  having  set  at 
liberty  such  prisoners  as  they  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  they  encouraged  them  to  take  a share  in 
the  booty  and  massacre,  to  which  they  most  incon- 
siderately confined  their  attention,  even  at  a time 
when  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  involved  in  n 
total  rout,  and  their  king  driven  from  the  field. 

Messengers  were  despatched  after  Alexander  to 
inform  him  of  the  precarious  circumstances  in  which 
Pannenio  now  found  himself.  Returning,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  speed,  he  charged  a body  of  Persian 
cavalry,  which  were  still  hanging  on  the  left  wing, 
and  which  had  prevented  the  Macedonian  general 
from  sending  relief  to  the  camp.  A conflict,  singularly 
fierce  and  destructive,  immediately  ensued.  Sixtyofthat 
famous  corps  called  *'  The  Companions”  were  killed, 
whilst  fighting  around  the  person  of  their  prince  j and 
Hcphsestion,  C'oenus,  and  Menidas,  generals  of  high 
rank  in  his  army,  were  severely  wounded.  The  tactics 
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Biography,  and  valour  of  the  Grecian  cavalry,  however,  restored 
once  more  the  balance  of  fortune : the  Persians 
pruiu  betook  themselves  to  flight ; upon  which  Alexander 
A'.M*  gave  orders  to  Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  their 
camp,  whilst  he,  at  the  head  of  his  indefatigable 
horsemen,  instantly  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
kiug. 

After  the  delay  occasioned  by  his  return  to  the  relief 
of  his  left  wing,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
most  rapid  movement,  practicable  for  troops  at  the 
_ close  of  on  obstinate  fight,  could  bring  Alexander 
a.  c.  within  reach  of  Darius.  Arriving  accordingly,  upon 
323.  the  approach  of  night,  at  the  river  Lycus,  which  the 
Persian  had  already  crossed  in  safety,  the  victor  issued 
orders  to  his  men  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  re- 
fresh tbeir  bodies.  He  himself,  however,  seemed  to 
require  no  repose.  At  midnight  he  set  out  for  Arbela, 
and  arrived  so  unexpectedly,  that  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  town  without  any  opposition  ; finding  in 
it  the  rich  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  together  with  a chariot,  bow, 
and  shield  of  the  Persian  monarch,  the  second  set  of 
spoils  of  the  same  description,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands. 

The  numbers  of  the  slain  in  the  contending  armies, 
as  recorded  by  Arrian,  are  marked  with  so  much  im- 
probability, that  it  is  only  surprising  they  should  ever 
have  been  received  by  creditable  writers.  The  Per- 
sians, says  he,  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
killed,  and  a still  greater  number  in  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
did  not  exceed  a hundred  men  ; a statement,  not  only 
grossly  improbable  in  itself,  when  considered  with  a 
reference  to  the  fierceness  of  the  combat,  but  even 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  details  of  the  battle,  as 
narrated  by  Arrian  himself. 

Surrender  Darius  having  collected  some  of  the  scattered  re- 
of  fUbjrUm.  mains  of  his  army,  turned  his  face  towards  the  north, 
and  prepared  to  make  in  the  provinces  of  Media,  a lost 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  Meanwhile, 
Alexander  directed  his  march  to  Babylon,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  himself  master  of  the  fruitful  pro- 
vinces of  the  south;  and  arriving  there  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  forces,  was  met  by  the  whole  population 
of  that  great  city,  who  came  forth  unarmed  ; the  no- 
bles, and  priests,  leading  a solemn  procession,  bearing 
presents  in  their  hands  to  the  conqueror  of  the  east, 
and  prepared  to  inform  him  that  the  town,  the  citadel, 
and  the  treasury,  were  already  placed  at  his  disposal. 
These  fruits  of  his  victory  were  much  more  ample 
than  he  had  expected ; and  he  knew  well  how  to  profit 
by  them.  He  gratified  his  soldiers  with  sums  of  money ; 
received  the  vanquished  into  his  favour  ; appointed 
some  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  ; soothed  tLs  people 
with  demonstrations  of  his  respect  for  their  religious 
rites ; and  even  assisted  at  a festival  held  by  his  orders, 
in  the  temple  of  Helus,  the  chief  of  their  gods. 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital  of  Assyria,  information 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  Armenians  also  were 
eager  to  acknowledge  hi?  sovereignty;  and  he  was 
soon  after  favoured  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Susa,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Persian 
government,  were  likewise  willing  to  change  their 
dynasty  of  rulers.  Accordingly,  proceeding  thither 
with  his  army,  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  satrap, 
accompanied  by  a messenger ; who  was  authorised  to 
assure  him  that  the  city  would  be  surrendered  imme- 


diately on  bis  arrival,  and  the  treasury,  containing  about  Alexander, 
ten  millions  sterling,  would  be  given  up  into  his  hands. 

On  the  twentieth  day,  says  Arrian,  after  his  departure  Fro,n 
from  Babylon,  he  arrived  at  Susa,  and  entering  the 
town,  took  possession  of  all  the  money,  amounting  to  a 
fifty  thousand  talents,  besides  the  royal  furniture.  M c 
Many  other  things,  he  adds,  were  found  there,  which  jig’ 
Xerxes  had  formerly  carried  out  of  Greece,  and  parti-  to‘ 
cularly  the  brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi-  A M 
ton,  those  celebrated  tyrannicides,  so  deeply  venerated  gggj. 
by  the  Athenians  as  the  avengers  of  liberty.  These  — 
works  of  art  were  ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  sent  to  it.  c. 
the  people  of  Athens,  as  a testimony  at  once  of  his  323. 
respect  for  their  character,  and  of  his  own  conquests 
over  their  ancient  enemies. 

Diodorus  and  Curtius  agree  in  the  statement  that, 

Alexander  when  at  Susa,  placed  the  wife  and  family  of 
Darius  in  the  palace-royal,  and  committed  the  civil 
government  of  the  town  to  a native  Persian.  Whilst 
here,  too,  a powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedonia, accompanied  by  fifty  youths  of  the  first  fa- 
milies in  that  country,  sent  by  their  parents,  and  re- 
commended by  Antipatcr  to  be  admitted  into  tbc  king's 
young  guard.  Finding  his  army  thus  strengthened, 
Alexander  made  arrangements  for  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  Persia  Proper,  the  birth  place  of  the  famous 
Cyrus,  and  the  strong-hold  of  the  vast  empire  which 
that  conqueror  established  in  Asia.  A range  of  moun- 
tains divided  the  territory  of  Susiana  from  that  of 
Persia,  inhabited  by  hardy  and  determined  barbarians, 
who  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  progress 
even  of  the  Macedonian  commander,  when  shut  in 
among  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes  of  their  rugged 
country.  But  they  knew  not  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  now  to  contend.  The  light  troops  of  the 
invader,  deceiving  their  vigilance,  or  anticipating  their 
movements,  secured  the  straits,  before  the  rude 
mountaineers  bad  perceived  their  advance  ; and  thus, 
instead  of  obtaining  payment  of  toll,  which  they  hod 
been  accustomed  to  exact,  even  from  the  Persian  kings, 
the  Uxian  villagers  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
a foreign  sovereign,  who,  for  their  insolence,  threat- 
ened them  with  immediate  extermination. 

A severer  conflict  awaited  Alexander  at  a pass  in  the 
Sogdian  mountains  ; where  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes 
awaited  his  approach  with  a body  of  troops,  amounting, 
according  to  Arrian,  to  forty  thousand  foot  and  horse. 

The  Persian  had  taken  his  ground  so  well,  and  de- 
fended it  so  resolutely,  that  the  best  soldiers  of  Mu- 
cedon  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  his 
lines ; and  it  was  not  until  Alexander  had  found  means 
to  conduct  a body  of  men  through  another  pass,  to 
fall  upon  his  rear,  whilst  the  main  body  attacked  his 
forces  in  front,  that  the  gate  of  Persia  was  secured  in 
behalf  of  the  combined  army.  The  main  object  of  the 
invader  now,  was,  to  get  possession  of  the  treasury  in 
Persepolis,  before  the  news  of  the  satrap's  defeat  could 
induce  the  Persian  officers  commanding  in  that  city, 
to  remove  or  destroy  it ; and,  accordingly,  to  prevent 
such  a spoliation,  (which,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was 
actually  intended,)  he  advanced  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  to  the  capital,  and  completely  defeated  the 
designs  of  his  enemies. 

The  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  war  were  here  fol- 
lowed,  as  usual,  with  much  festivity  and  rejoicing ; of 
and  the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  kiojfef  Pcr- 
ancienl  kings  of  Persia,  unfortunately  commemorates 
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the  intemperance  of  Alexander,  during  his  stay  in 
Persepoli*.  The  celebrated  Thai*),  an  Athenian  cour- 
tesan, wag  admitted  to  the  banquet  at  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian prince  entertained  his  commanders;  who, 
being:  heated  with  wine,  and  stimulated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  whut  she  hud  heard  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Athens  in  former  times,  by  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sinus,  proposed  to  avenge  the  eanse  of  her  native  land, 
by  reducing  to  ashes  the  royal  dwelling  of  its  haughty 
enemies.  Some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  we  are  told, 
willing  to  check  in  their  captain-general,  the  growing 
partiality,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  observe,  for 
Persian  luxuries  and  manners,  and  afraid,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  establish  his  residence  in 
the  east,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refuse  their  con- 
currence to  the  mad  proposal  of  their  countrywoman. 
The  hero  of  the  Granicus,  accordingly,  perceiving  that 
his  friends  expressed  no  decided  aversion  to  the  frolic, 
sallied  forth  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  and  set  lire  to 
the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  great  king,  the  conqueror 
of  Assyria,  and  lord  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He 
was  however,  immediately  seized  with  repentance ; 
and  exerting  himself  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration, he  fortunately  succeeded  in  saving  a part  of 
the  royal  buildings,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  flumes  from  extending  to  the  houses  of 
the  city. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Darius,  after  his 
defeat  at  Arbcla,  conducted  the  few  troops  which  he 
was  able  to  collect,  into  the  country  of  the  Medes  ; and 
it  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians, 
that  during  the  four  months  the  victor  spent  at  Perse- 
polis,  the  vanquished  monarch,  in  conjunction  with 
the  anti-Macedonian  party  among  the  Greeks,  found 
the  means  of  exciting  an  active  war  against  Alexander 
in  his  hereditary  states.  The  Lacedaemon i an g at  the 
head  of  this  confederacy  took  the  field,  and  offered 
battle  to  Antipatcr,  the  viceroy  of  Macedon  ; who, 
descending  into  Peloponnesus  with  such  a force  as  he 
could  raise,  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  master,  and, 
after  a sanguinary  conflict,  secured  for  him  a com- 
plete victory,  dispersing  the  combined  army  of  Spar- 
tans, Arcadians,  and  Achaians,  and  leaving  Agis,  the 
king  of  Lacedxmon,  dead  on  the  field.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  successful  campaign,  Alexander  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  governors  of  Sparta, 
no  longer  hostile  to  the  allied  republics,  made  haste 
to  send  into  Asia  their  contingent  of  troops,  to  assist 
him  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire. 

As  soon  ns  the  season  would  permit,  Alexander 
commenced  his  fourth  cnmj>aign  in  the  east,  by  march- 
ing into  Media  to  attack  Darius,  who  was  said  to 
have  collected  such  a body  of  troops  as  to  justify 
another  appeal  to  arms,  in  defence  of  his  northern 
dominions.  The  defeat  of  his  partisans  in  Greece, 
however,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  his  indefatigable 
adversary,  produced  a sudden  change  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Persian,  and  he  fled  from  Eeba- 
t&na,  the  capital,  with  an  escort  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  carrying  with  him  a mass  of  treasure, 
valued  at  a million  and  a half  sterling. 

The  extensive  territory  of  the  Medes  having  thus, 
without  a blow,  been  added  to  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
ander, he  became  more  desirous  than  ever  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fugitive  monarch's  person.  Making 
a selection,  therefore,  of  his  most  active  troops,  he 
set  out  from  Ecbatana  in  pursuit  of  Darius  ; and 
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having  during  eleven  days  performed  marches  of  in-  Alexander, 
credible  rapidity,  he  arrived  at  Rhagae,  near  the  eelc- 
brated  pass,  called  the  Caspian  Gate,  in  the  mountains  From 
of  Caucasus  ; where  he  learned  that  the  unfortunate 
king,  despairing  of  successful  resistance,  had  aban- 
doned the  strong  hilly  ground,  and  was  now  continu- 
ing his  flight  in  the  open  plains  of  Parthia,  Whilst 
the  conqueror  remained  at  the  town  just  named,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  men  and  collect  provisions,  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  him  by  two  Persian  chiefs, 
who  could  no  longer  accompany  their  sovereign  in 
his  rapid  retreat,  that  Reasus,  the  satrap  of  Ractria, 
with  another  satrap,  and  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
had  conspired  against  the  unhappy  Darius,  whom  they 
were  then  dragging  along  as  their  prisoner;  and 
whose  life  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ambitious  views,  or 
personal  safety. 

Such  intelligence  could  not  fail  to  prove  a fresh  stimu-  Death  at 
lus  to  Alexander.  Marching,  accordingly,  throughout 
the  night,  he  found  himself  next  day,  at  noon,  in  a 
village  which  the  satraps,  with  their  royal  charge, 
had  left  but  the  preceding  evening ; and,  again 
pushing  forward  across  a waterless  desert,  which 
presented  a nearer  road  than  the  one  taken  by  the 
fugitives,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  discover,  with  the 
first  light  of  the  morning,  the  enemy  hastening  before 
him  in  a disorderly  retreat.  As  he  continued  to  gain 
upon  their  steps,  a few  of  the  more  resolute  attempted 
resistance  ; but  finding  that  they  could  not  possibly 
convey  away  their  prisoner  alive,  and  afraid,  it  should 
seem,  that  his  name  and  influence  might  be  turned 
against  them,  did  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
the  barbarian  satraps  plunged  their  swords  into  the 
body  of  their  ill-fated  prince,  and  immediately  rode 
off,  leaving  him  mortally  wounded.  Before  the  pur- 
suers could  reach  his  chariot.  Darius  had  expired  ; 
and  nothing  now  remained  of  the  mighty  sovereign  of 
Asia  but  a bloody  corpse,  presenting  a silent  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  about  to 
be  indebted  for  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  very  hand 
which  had  deprived  him  of  all  the  potver  and  splen- 
dour belonging  to  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  east. 

Nor  did  Alexander  refuse  the  claim  that  was  thus 
made  upon  him.  He  ordered  the  dead  body  to  he 
treated  with  honour  and  respect  ; and  sending  it  into 
Persia,  gave  command  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the 
royal  tomb,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  formerly 
used  at  the  burial  of  the  kings  of  that  country. 

The  death  of  Darius  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eventful  war  which  the  confederated 
Greeks,  under  the  Macedonian  chief,  waged  with  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  rulers  of  Persia  and  Assyria. 

Ressus,  indeed,  that  faithless  and  unfeeling  satrap, 
who,  upon  the  murder  of  his  master,  assumed  the 
title  of  Artaxerxes,  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignity  of  the  empire  ; and  was,  it  is  added, 
already  busy  in  the  attempt  to  gain  over  to  his  views 
the  ndherents  of  the  late  king,  and  particularly  the 
Greeks  who  hud  served  in  his  army.  As,  however, 
his  ambition  was  not  supported  either  by  power  or  by 
talent,  it  only  paved  the  way  for  his  downfal  j and, 
placing  him  in  the  hands  of  Alexander,  ultimately 
brought  upon  him  that  severe  punishment  by  which 
he  atoned  for  the  assassination  of  his  sovereign. 

Whilst  engaged  in  reducing  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  attached  to  the  Median  dominions,  the 
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r-  attention  of  the  king  of  Macedon  was  attracted  to 
^ symptoms  of  disloyalty  among  certain  of  his  officers. 
The  first  who  was  brought  to  trial  was  Philotas,  the 
son  of  Parmcnio,  accused  of  having  engaged  in  trai- 
torous measures  against  him.  The  nature  of  the  charge 
is  no  where  clearly  explained  ; but  it  appears  to  huve 
satisfied  the  military  judges  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it,  for  the  young  general  was  condemned 
and  executed.  The  death  of  Fhilotas  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  father,  Parmcnio,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Philip,  and  reputed  the  ablest  commander 
in  the  Macedonian  army.  This  brave  soldier  was  at 
the  head  of  a body  of  troops  in  Media  w hen  certain 
officers  were  despatched  thither  to  supersede  him  in 
his  military  authority,  and  to  place  him  hefore  a tri- 
bunal. What  the  crimes  or  suspicions  were  which 
rendered  expedient  so  severe  a measure  against  a 
favourite  old  general,  we  hove  no  means  even  of  form- 
ing a conjecture  ; the  narrative  of  the  historian  being 
confined  to  the  simple  fact  that,  in  pursuance  of  u 
sentence,  Parmcnio  suffered  death. 

Determined  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderers 
of  Darius,  the  Grecian  hero  once  more  directed  his 
course  eastward  ; and  having  obtained  tlic  submission 
of  Bactria,  Aria,  and  Aornos,  he  continued  his  pro- 
gress, till,  crossing  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  he 
entered  the  province  of  Sogdiana,  which  was  at  that 
period  under  the  command  of  the  satrap  Spitamenes. 
When  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  now  named, 
Alexander  received  information  that  Beasus  hod  taken 
refuge  in  a small  fort ; after  being  deserted,  if  not  even 
actually  betrayed,  by  Spitamenes,  on  whose  invitation 
he  had  been  induced  to  intrust  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  Sogdians.  This  strong-hold  was  summoned  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  who  promised  security  to 
the  town  and  garrison,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
surrendering  the  assassin  of  Darius  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Macedon.  The  terms  were  accepted  ; 
ami  Bessus,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  Oriental  barbarians,  whose  prac- 
tices Alexander  now  showed  some  inclination  to  adopt, 
was  put  to  death,  either  in  the  capital  of  Media,  or 
in  that  of  the  Bactrian  satrapy,  his  former  residence 
and  scat  of  government. 

The  Bactrians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
provinces  which  extend  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
the  river  laxartes,  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  Bc&sus,  and  the  nominal  submission  of 
e Spitamenes,  to  occupy,  during  several  months,  the 
arms  of  Alexander.  Naturally  courageous,  and  smitten 
with  the  love  of  indei>endencc,  these  hardy  barbarians 
yielded  with  much  reluctance  to  the  progress  of 
Macedonian  invasion.  The  fidelity  of  Spitamenes  too 
was  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  kingly  power ; and 
he  invited  the  natives  of  Sogdiana,  as  well  as  the 
roaming  Scythians,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  laxartes,  to  join  his  standard,  in  order  to  repel 
the  Greeks  from  their  territory,  and  establish  an 


There  now  remained  only  two  fortresses  in  Sog-  Alexander, 
diana,  or  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Parataceiki,  > 

which  opposed  the  arms,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  From 
engineers  of  Macedonia.  Into  one  of  these  Oxyartes.  A • 
the  Bactrian,  removed  hi*  wife  and  children  * and  as  3648. 
the  reckon  which  the  Sogdion  strong-hold  stood,  was  — 
very  lofty,  and  so  steep  on  all  sides  as  to  be  almost  *»•  c- 
inaccessible,  the  garrisons  usually  placed  in  it  ima-  356. 
gined  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  except  the  assault  of  10 
famine.  Having,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  A*. 
an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  along  siege,  and  3681. 
deriving  a copious  supply  of  water  from  the  snow  which 
lay  deep  around  their  buildings,  the  Bactrians  were  **  L‘ 
so  confident  in  their  strength,  that  when  summoned 
by  Alexander  to  surrender,  they  contemptuously  asked 
him  whether  his  soldiers  had  wings.  To  this  extra-  B-  c* 
ordinary  man  difficulties  always  proved  a stimulus  to  3£8. 
exertion;  and  being  determined,  in  this  instance,  to  ol- 
exhibit  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  rude  soldiers  of  113.2. 
the  Scythian  wilds,  he  called  into  action  all  the  means 
which  he  possessed,  whether  of  skill  or  hardihood,  in 
his  urmy,  in  order  to  reduce  the  vaunted  castle  of 
Oxyartes.  He  offered  a reward  of  twelve  talent*  to 
the  individual  who  should  first  mount  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  was  situated,  and  smaller  sums 
to  those  who  should  immediately  follow  him  in  the 
assault.  The  place  was  next  day  in  the  hands  of 
Alexander  ; who  found  among  the  captives  the  beau- 
tiful Roxana,  a daughter  of  the  revolted  chief,  ami 
who  soon  became  wife  to  the  renowned  conqueror  of 
Asia. 

This  union  with  the  family  of  Oxyartes,  though 
offensive  to  the  prejudice*  of  his  Grecian  subjects,  w as 
dictated  not  only  by  affection  for  the  fair  Bactrian, 
but  also  by  political  considerations,  affecting  the  sta- 
bility of  his  empire  in  the  east.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a large  portion  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
for  some  time  recruited  in  the  conquered  states  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  and  that  his  views  were  now  di- 
rected to  such  alliances  among  his  European  and 
Asiatic  subjects  as  might  ultimately  effect  a complete 
consolidation  of  his  power  over  the  wide  regions 
already  traversed  by  his  victorious  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  example  of  Oxyartes,  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  ; and  the  generous  conduct  of 
the  latter  to  those  whom  he  vanquished  in  war,  in- 
duced Cherienes,  the  governor  of  the  fort  in  the  Fane- 
taccan  hills,  to  listen  to  terms  for  capitulation,  and  to 
accept,  in  like  manner,  the  friendship  of  the  conqueror. 

By  such  achievements  the  great  empire  of  Persia, 
and  of  the  Medes,  was  at  length  transferred  to  the 
Macedonians.  The  arms  of  Alexander  were  already 
touching  the  boundaries  of  India,  and  were  about  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  those  ancient  kingdoms  in  eastern 
Asia,  of  which  imagination,  and  an  uncertain  tradi- 
tion, had  presented  the  most  splendid  pictures  to  the 
minds  of  Europeans.  Mean  time,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  eventful  war 


independent  sovereignity  in  the  north.  The  rude 
warfare  of  barbarians,  however,  proved  unequal  to 
the  experienced  tactics  of  their  invader.  Spitamenes 
was  defeated  by  the  Macedonian  general  Coenus  ; and, 
firing  into  the  desert,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
people,  who  sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror,  as  a 
token  tliut  they  would  no  longer  continue  their  re- 
sistance, or  with  the  more  immediate  intention  of 
securing  their  personal  safety. 


which  was  now  brought  to  a close,  the  transcendant 
abilities  of  this  great  commander  w ere  conspicuously 
displayed.  His  example  taught  the  troops  to  despise 
hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  danger.  Neither  rugged 
mountains,  nor  deep  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor 
sickness,  could  interrupt  his  progress,  or  abate  his 
activity.  His  courage  indeed  often  exposed  him  to 
difficulties  from  which  he  could  only  be  extricated  by 
such  new  efforts  of  bravery  as,  in  any  other  general. 
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would  have  passed  for  unwarrantable  rashness. 
Amidst  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  u military  life 
too,  he  still  respected  the  claims  of  humanity,  and 
practised  the  mild  virtues  of  forbearance  and  clemency. 
The  conquered  nations  were  all  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
ancient  laws  and  privileges  ; the  rigours  of  despotism 
were  softened  ; arts  and  industry  were  encouraged  ; 
and  the  proudest  governors  compelled  by  the  authority 
and  example  of  their  chief  to  observe  the  rules  of 
justice  towards  their  meanest  subjects.  To  civilise 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  he  built  a 
city,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  in  the  range  of 
l’aropauiisus  ; and  to  habituate  the  roaming  Scythians 
to  the  manners  of  cultivated  society,  he  founded  towns 
and  planted  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
the  Iaxartcs.  Even  his  operations  in  the  field,  and 
his  extensive  campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  restless 
activity,  or  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  his  discerning 
mind  :m  not  only  essential  to  the  security  of  the  con* 
quests  which  he  had  already  made,  but  also  as  neces- 
sary preparations  for  those  more  remote  and  splendid 
expeditions  which  he  still  meditated. 

From  this  period,  indeed,  his  views  have  been  des- 
cribed as  less  patriotic,  und  ns  being  actuated  almost 
solely  by  personal  ambition,  and  the  love  of  military 
glory.  His  resolution  to  invade  India  too,  has  been 
regarded  as  a measure  of  very  doubtful  expediency  ; 
but  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  severe  in  their 
strictures  on  the  policy  of  his  eastern  expedition,  the 
wisdom,  humanity,  and  skill  which  he  showed  in 
the  war  with  Persia,  have  been  most  unequivocally 
applauded. 

Whilst  in  winter-quarters  in  Bactria,  two  occur- 
rences took  place  which  contributed  not  a little  to 
disturb  the  enjoyments  of  Alexander,  os  well  as  to  ad- 
monish him,  that  the  muxitns  and  habits  of  Orientals 
would  ultimately  alienate  the  affections  of  his  Mace- 
donian subjects,  and  thereby  undermine  the  foundations 
of  his  power.  We  allude  to  the  murder  of  Clitus,  und 
the  conspiracy  of  his  young  guard. 

The  celebrated  commander  now  named,  indignant 
at  the  Hattcry  which  was  poured  into  the  car  of  his 
prince,  during  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  thought  proper  to  reprove  the  sycophants, 
who  abused  the  rising  vanity  of  the  conqueror.  The 
interference  was  disagreeable  to  Alexander.  He  re- 
monstrated with  Clitus,  who  heated  with  wine,  turned 
fiercely  on  the  king  himself,  and  addressed  him  in  very 
offensive  terms.  After  a pause,  the  provocation  was 
renewed;  when  the  monarch,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain his  fury,  snatched  a weapon  from  one  of  the 
guards,  and  killed  the  general  on  the  spot.  This  un- 
happy event  was,  we  are  told,  followed  by  deep  remorse. 
Three  days  Alexander  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
and  w’ould  neither  eat  nor  drink ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  rash  act  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  comfort,  and  to 
desist  from  his  merited  self* upbraid ings. 

The  conspiracy  among  the  band  of  pages,  as  they 
have  been  called,  originated  in  an  affront,  which  one 
of  them  received  from  the  king,  during  a boar  hunt, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bactria.  Hermolaus,  a youth 
of  the  class  now  mentioned,  struck  the  game  before 
Alexander,  who  was  at  hand,  and  was,  for  this  inso- 
lence or  indiscretion,  immediately  chastised  with  rods, 
and  deprived  of  his  horse,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
companions.  The  wounded  pride  of  the  page  dictated 


a terrible  revenge.  As  the  band  to  which  he  belonged,  Alexander, 
bad  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  during  the  night  in  the  ' 
royal  bed-chamber,  Hermolaus  induced  four  of  the 
number  to  enter  so  completely  into  his  vindictive  pur- 
pose, as  to  agree  to  murder  the  king  in  his  sleep.  The 
plot  was,  however  discovered,  by  means  of  an  old 
woman,  who  dissuaded  her  master  from  going  to  bed 
that  night ; and  the  young  conspirators  being  next  day 
put  to  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  their 
horrid  plan,  and  declared  that  Callisihenes  the  philo- 
phrr,  a turbulent  and  excessively  rude  personage,  at- 
tached to  the  suite  of  Alexander,  was  their  chief 
instigator.  Punishment  was  immediately  inflicted, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Macedonians  ; and  the 
king,  already  Kred  of  the  inactivity  incident  to  winter- 
quarters,  began  his  preparations  for  a inarch  into 
India. 

The  spring  of  the  year  being  somewhat  advanced,  AlrxsadeFi 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  set  his  troops  in  motion  ; and 
crossing  the  ridge  of  Paropamisus  with  an  army  of  to  * 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  men,  he  descended 
into  the  plains  which  divide  Persia  from  the  rich  ter- 
ritory, that  is  watered  by  the  Indus.  Having  reached 
the  hanks  of  the  Cophcnes,  he  divided  his  forces  ; 
and,  placing  a detachment  under  Hcphaestion  and  Per- 
diccas  who  were  directed  to  advance  to  the  river  just 
named  and  make  preparations  for  crossing  it,  he  him- 
self, with  the  main  body,  assumed  the  more  laborious 
undertaking  of  subduing  the  barbarians  who  should 
happen  to  oppose  his  progress. 

After  many  severe  conflicts  with  a variety  of  tribes, 
whose  names  arc  now  altogether  unknown,  and  hav- 
ing reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Aomus,  which  was 
situated  on  a rock,  nearly  a mile  und  a half  in  height, 
Alexander  led  his  army  southward,  in  the  country 
between  the  Copbenes  and  Indus  ; where  stood  of  old, 
the  celebrated  town  colled  Nysa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bacchus,  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian 
conquest.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  several  princes  who 
dwelt  on  its  eastern  banks.  Among  these  wasTaxiles, 
a ruler  of  considerable  eminence,  who,  besides  other 
presents,  brought  to  the  Macedonian  seven  thousand 
Indian  horse ; offering,  at  the  same  time,  the  surrender 
of  his  capital,  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Hydaspes.  Alexander,  however, 
still  actuated  by  the  some  generous  motives  which 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the  vanquished  chiefs  of 
Persia,  and  desirous  to  have  friends  rather  than  ene- 
mies behind  him,  not  only  restored  to  Taxiles  his 
dominions,  but  even  added  to  their  extent. 

Preparing  to  pass  the  Hydaspes  with  the  view  of 
pursuing  his  conquests  eastward,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  was  informed  that  Porus,  a powerful  and  warlike 
monarch,  had  advanced  with  a large  army  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  to  dispute  his  passage.  To  expose  his 
troops  in  the  face  of  un  enemy  so  numerous  and  de- 
termined, was  a measure,  which,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  ultimate  objects  now  entertained  by  Alexan- 
der, and  his  increasing  distance  from  his  resources,  he 
could  not  foil  to  regard  as  extremely  hoxurdous.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Feigning  an 
attack  on  Porus,  night  after  night,  he  at  length  so  far 
deceived  the  vigilance  of  that  commander,  as  to  throw 
a part  of  his  army  across,  before  the  break  of  day,  a 
movement  which  brought  on  a general  engagement, 
and  obtained  for  the  Macedonians  a complete  victory. 
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Hiographjr.  The  tinfortunutc  Indian  lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  cap* 
— v-***  tains,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
t^rum  and  wu  himself  carried  a prisoner  into  the  camp  of 
A-  **•  the  conqueror.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  admired  his  stu- 
^ure  an^j  |j,e  majesty  of  his  person  ; but  he  admired 
still  more  his  courage  and  magnanimity.  Having 
B-_  f • asked  in  what  he  could  oblige  him  ? Torus  replied, 

« by  acting-  like  a king.”  That,  said  Alexander  with 
1,1  a smile,  I should  do  fur  my  own  sake,  hut  what  can  I 
'Hj‘  do  for  your’s  ) Torus  replied,  “ all  my  wishes  are  con- 

* tained  in  that  one  request.”  Struck  with  the  firmness 

of  the  captive  prince,  Alexander  declared  him  rein- 
stated  in  his  throne,  and  received  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  allies  and  friends : and  having  soon  after 
reduced  a people,  named  the  Glansse,  who  had  thirty- 
seven  popular  cities  on  his  eastern  frontier,  he  added 
this  valuable  province  to  the  dominion  of  his  new  con- 
federate. 

Alexander  The  conqueror,  devoting  some  time  here  to  the  re- 
found*  the  freshment  of  his  army,  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the 
cuU's «Ni-  Hydaspes,  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  of  his 


cTptialia.  ” nal‘ve  country : and  before  leaving  that  river  he  sig- 
nalised his  victories  by  founding  two  cities,  one  of 
which  he  called  Nicaia,  in  reference  to  the  buttle  with 
Torus,  and  the  other  Buccphalia,  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  horse,  whieh  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and 
fatigue. 

Intrusting  to  Craterus  a division  of  his  army,  which 
was  to  he  employed  in  building  and  fortifying  the 
new  cities,  Alexander  continued  his  march  eastward. 
He  crossed  the  river  Acesines,  which  is  said  to  he 
fifteen  furlongs  broad ; and  having  subdued  the  feeble 
opposition  of  another  prince  called  Torus — a word 
which  seems  to  have  imported  a title  rather  than  a 
mere  name — he  next  passed  the  Hydraotes,  a stream 
of  the  same  breadth  with  the  Acesines,  hut  flowing 
with  a more  gentle  current.  Arrived  on  the  eastern 
bank,  he  received  intelligence  that  several  independent 
tribes  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress.  A battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  undisciplined  courage  of  the 
barbarians  was,  as  usual,  overcome  by  the  experience 
and  more  perfect  arms  of  the  invaders ; and  the  for- 
mer being  driven  from  the  field  took  refuge  in  their 
city,  Sangala,  a place  of  considerable  strength  as  well 
by  nature  as  by  very  laborious  fortifications.  The 
Indians,  unfortunately,  resolved  to  abide  the  hazard 
of  a siege,  and  their  town,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
was  taken  by  assault.  Seventeen  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  on  that  occasion,  and  about  seventy 
thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  city  it- 
self was  razed,  and  the  confederates  either  submitted 
to  Alexander,  or  attempted,  by  retiring  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hyphasis,  to  find  safety  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  arms. 

Refusal  of  The  captain-general  of  Greece  was  now  master  of 
hi*  troop* to  that  valuable  country  which  is  at  present  called  the 
proceed.  Tanjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  rivers,  whose  united 
streams  form  the  Indus.  The  Hyphasis,  the  most 
eastern  of  the  five,  wua  not  crossed  by  the  victorious 
army ; for  it  was  whilst  this  indefatigable  chief  was 
prei>aring  for  the  passage  of  that  current,  that  his 
European  troops  adopted  the  resolution  of  returning 
into  Europe,  and  relinquishing  all  farther  conquest  in 
the  east.  It  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  Alex- 
ander yielded  to  their  determination.  Misled  by  in- 
accurate ideas  of  Indian  geography,  he  imagined  that 
he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  extreme  boun- 
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daries  of  the  Asiatic  continent ; and  exhorting  his  Alexander 
soldiers  to  proceed,  he  assured  them  of  u short  passage  w - 
homeward  by  sea,  from  the  Indian  ocean  through  the  Ff,,m 
Persian  gulph.  All  bis  arguments  and  remonstrances,  A-  M- 
however,  were  in  vain : and  at  length  finding  that  even 
his  veteran  Macedonians  would  accompany  him  no 
farther,  he  made  a pretence  of  consulting  the  gods,  and  *•  c; 
announced  to  his  army,  that  the  will  of  heaven  coin- 
cided  with  their  wishes.  Proceeding,  then,  to  erect  ,4‘ 
twelve  altars  on  the  batiks  of  the  Hyphasis,  equal  in  ’ ^ 
height  to  the  highest  towers  used  in  fortifications,  he  ‘ * 
left  them  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  as  well  as  to 
define  the  extent  of  his  empire  towards  the  east.  He  ’ ' 
committed  to  Purus,  the  command  of  seven  nations, 
including,  it  is  said,  two  thousand  cities,  and  forthwith 
commenced  preparations  for  sailing  down  the  Hydas- 
pcs,  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence  along 
that  majestic  stream  to  the  oceAn. 

Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three  {karts;  one  of  Narrow 
which  he  intrusted  to  Hephsstion,  another  to  Crate-  ol 
rus,  commanding  them  to  proceed  along  the  opposite  A,eximltr‘ 
bonk  of  the  river ; whilst  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
third,  embarked  in  vessels  prepared  by  his  Phoenician 
and  Cyprian  followers,  to  drop  down  the  stream  in 
company  with  the  forces  ashore.  This  navigation  em- 
ployed several  months,  being  frequently  retarded  by 
hostilities  with  the  natives  on  either  shore,  particularly 
with  the  Mali!,  a tribe  of  warlike  and  resolute  barba- 
rians. Having  landed,  in  order  to  chastise  these  active 
assailants,  the  king  laid  siege  to  their  capital ; and 
proceeding  to  storm  it,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed by  liis  courage  into  an  exploit,  which,  in  any 
other  man,  would  have  been  accounted  mtulness.  The 
Mallians  chased  from  their  ramparts,  hud  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel ; upon  which  Alexander  commanded  the 
scaling  ladders  to  be  applied  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion; but  the  persons  appointed  to  perform  this  service, 
not  advancing  with  a rapidity  equal  to  his  impatience, 
he  snatched  a ladder,  fastened  it  to  the  wall,  and 
mounted  in  defiance  of  the  enemy’s  weapons.  The 
Macedonians  alarmed  for  their  king,  followed  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  ladder  broke,  just  as  he  reached  the 
top ; and  for  some  moments,  Alexander  remained 
alone  on  the  wall,  conspicuous  by  the  brightness  of 
his  arms,  and  exposed  to  thick  vollies  of  darts  from 
the  adjacent  towers.  Immediately  he  sprang  into  the 
place  : and  posting  himself  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
he  slew  the  chief  of  the  Mallians  and  three  others  who 
advanced  to  attack  him.  Meanwhile  Abreus,  Leona- 
tu9,  and  Teucestes  leaped  in,  to  assist  his  single  arm, 
and,  if  possible,  to  save  bis  life.  The  first  was  instantly 
wounded  and  fell ; the  two  others,  regardless  of  their 
own  safety,  defended  the  king,  whose  breast  was  al- 
ready pierced  with  an  arrow,  until  a larger  body  of 
his  men  succeeded  in  bursting  into  the  citadel  to  effect 
his  rescue.  The  Macedonians  at.  length  carried  the 
strong-hold,  and  procured  without  a moment  s delay, 
such  medical  aid  for  their  gallant  leader,  as  placed  his 
life  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Having  arrived  at  the  ocean,  and  provided  necessa-  a.  u. 
ries  for  a long  march,  the  Macedonian  hero  determined  325. 
to  proceed  towards  the  capital  of  Persia,  through  the  o.  l. 
barren  wilderness  of  Gedrosin.  His  motives  to  this  113.  4, 
most  arduous  undertaking  were  not  those  of  vain 
glory,  or  a wish  to  surpass  in  ext raord inary  exploits, 
the  fame  of  Cyrus  and  Semirami*.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  had  determined  that  his  fleet  under  Nearchus, 
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should  soil  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Persian  gulph,  it  became 
necessary  that  a land  force  should  proceed  by  the 
coast,  to  supply  the  ships  with  water,  and  to  defend  the 
crews  when  in  search  of  provisions.  The  fleet  and  the 
army  mutually  assisted  each  other;  and  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  heroic  sovereign,  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  taught  to  despise  tod,  danger,  and  the  severest 
privations.  On  foot,  and  carrying  his  usual  armour, 
Alexander  traversed  the  parching  sands  of  the  Gcdro- 
sian  desert,  sharing  the  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst  of 
the  meanest  soldier;  nor  was  it  till  after  a march  of 
two  months,  distinguished  by  unexampled  hardships, 
that  the  army  and  tlielr  royal  leader  arrived  at  the 
cultivated  province  of  Curmunia. 

The  king  of  Macedon  had  much  to  reform,  and  not 
f a little  to  punish,  when  he  returned  to  the  Persian 
dominions.  The  governors  of  Babylon,  FersepoUs,  and 
Susa,  had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  and 
oppressed  the  people  ; and  as  all  just  complaints  were 
listened  to  and  redressed,  such  of  the  accused  as  did 
not  save  themselves  by  flight,  were  visited  with  a 
speedy  and  condign  retribution.  It  was  now,  indeed, 
a leading  object  with  Alexander,  to  conciliate  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  his  numerous  subjects  in  all 
parts  of  his  empire;  and  with  this  view  he  encouraged 
marriages  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  ulso 
adopted  in  his  own  person,  so  much  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  latter  people,  as  appeared  necessary 
to  recommend  them  to  his  court,  and  even  to  his  nrmy. 
We  have  observed  that  he  left  in  the  palace  royal  at 
Susa,  the  family  of  Darius,  who  hod  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He  now  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  sovereign,  though 
his  wife  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  was  still 
alive  ; whilst  he  gave  to  llepluestion,  his  friend  and 
favourite  general,  the  youngest  sister  of  his  new  queen, 
os  a consort,  who  by  her  rank  at  least,  was  urorthy  of 
the  fame  and  services  of  that  noble  soldier.  In  like 
manner  he  provided  wives  for  about  eighty  of  his 
distinguished  commanders ; and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Nearchus,  the  celebrated  admiral,  to  receive  a9  his 
spouse,  the  daughter  of  Mentor,  that  able  Grecian 
officer  who  so  faithfully  served  the  Persian  monarch  ; 
and  who,  had  he  survived  to  aid  the  counsels  of  his 
brother  Memnon,  would  in  all  probability,  have  not 
only  sustained  the  throne  of  the  great  king,  but  even 
given  a turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world.  All 
the  weddings  took  place  in  one  day,  and  were  cele- 
brated after  the  Persian  fashion  : a compliment  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the  families  of  the 
ladies.  In  short,  by  imitating  the  manners  arid  using 
the  language  of  the  vanquished,  Alexander  gained 
rapidly  in  the  affections  of  his  eastern  subjects;  at  the 
exjicnsc,  however,  it  must  be  added,  of  forfeiting  to 
some  extent,  the  respect  of  the  Greeks,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  barbarians  with  contempt,  ami  to 
cherish  a rooted  dislike  for  their  speech  and  domestic 
habits. 

Having  arranged  matters  in  Persia  Proper,  the  con- 
queror proceeded  to  realise  a pLn  which  he  had 
formed,  for  visiting  the  interior  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire. Sailing  down  the  river  Euheus,  he  ascended  the 
Tigris  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities 
of  those  streams,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  and 
of  introducing  such  improvements,  as  an  actual  survey 
by  experienced  officers  might  suggest  to  him,  in  the 


course  of  the  voyage.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  Al«»n«**i 
he  found  the  Euphrates  obstructed  with  dams  and  'w ^ -J 
mounds,  drawn  across  the  current ; a precaution  From 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  for  defending  their  A ■ **• 
provinces  from  sudden  inrursions  by  water,  as  well  as  3645. 
for  confining  the  ambition  of  their  Assyrian  subjects  — 
to  the  trade  and  affluence  afforded  by  the  culture  of  *•  *'• 
their  own  fields.  But  Alexander  having  nothing  to  356 
fear  from  hostile  armaments,  made  haste  to  open  his  10 
rivers  for  fleets  of  merchantmen.  He  repaired  the  * 
harbours,  constructed  arsenals,  and  built  at  Babylon,  J ‘ 1 
a dock  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a thousand  ships. 

By  these  and  similar  improvements,  he  expected  to 
facilitate  internal  commerce  umong  his  central  pro-  _ 
vinces,  while  by  opening  new  channels  of  communica-  t^hwertso 
tion,  he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  countries  of  Egypt  Df  mm- 
and  the  east,  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  known  mere*  *t*l 
world.  Nor  was  his  attention  altogether  confined  to  *^T^"n*turr 
the  commercial  and  military  resources  of  his  empire.  ° cr,u- 
He  promoted  likewise  the  important  interests  of  agri- 
culture. Finding  that  the  Euphrates  no  longer  sup- 
plied to  the  husbandman  the  usual  quantity  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  whilst  an  extensive  tract 
of  the  ulluvial  soil  along  its  hanks  was,  by  the  peri- 
odical Hoods,  converted  into  auseless  and  unwholesome 
marsh,  he  employed  u great  number  of  men  in  erecting 
such  works,  as  might  secure  to  the  inhabitants  all  the 
advantages  of  that  magnificent  river,  both  as  an  in- 
strument of  commercial  intercourse,  and  os  a source 
of  fertility,  beauty,  and  comfort  to  the  extensive 
regions  through  which  it  flowed. 

Having,  after  his  voyage  down  the  Eulaeus  to  the  Mutiny  of 
ocean,  ascended  the  river  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  city  of  hi*  troops. 
Opis,  he  gave  rest  to  his  troops,  and  celebrated  the 
usual  festival  of  the  Mueedoniun  Olympiad.  Here  too 
he  hod  to  sustain  the  assault  of  a mutinous  disposition 
in  his  army  ; who,  dissatisfied  with  his  attention  to 
his  new  subjects,  and  longing  to  revisit  their  native 
country,  clamourously  insisted  on  the  relinquishment 
of  his  eastern  conquests,  or  on  obtaining  a speedy 
discharge  from  the  service.  The  speech,  which  Arrian 
reports  us  having  been  pronounced  by  Alexander  on 
this  occasion,  is  not  less  eloquent  than  affecting.  He 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  and 
even  revived  in  their  hearts,  that  love  with  which  they 
had  so  long  regarded  their  youthful  king,  and  that  im- 
plicit reliance  which  they  had  so  long  reposed  in  the 
talents  and  courage  of  their  unrivalled  commander. 

He  sent  home  to  Greece,  ten  thousand  veterans,  loaded 
with  rewards  and  honour;  giving  the  charge  of  them 
during  their  march,  to  the  SAge  and  popular  general 
Oalerus,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  nominated  to 
succeed  Antipater  os  viceroy,  in  Macedon,  and  his 
representative  in  the  assemblies  of  the  confederated 
Greeks. 

From  Opis  the  conqueror  marched  into  Media,  w ith  Dsstk  of 
the  intention  of  reducing  to  obedience  a tribe  of  Hvr*4**- 
fierce,  but  very  warlike  mountaineers,  who  occupied  uon' 
the  high  grounds  between  that  country  and  Persia, 
without  owning  a regular  subjection  to  either.  In 
the  course  of  this  march,  Alexander  was  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  an  Amazonian  body-guard,  supplied 
to  him  by  one  of  the  Median  satraps  ; composed  of  a 
hundred  women,  mounted  and  equip|>ed  like  troopers, 
but,  instead  of  lances,  carrying  battle-axes.  In  the 
same  expedition,  too,  he  lost,  by  death,  his  dear 
friend  and  favourite  officer,  Hephaestion,  who,  ut 
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Ecbatana,  sunk  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
war,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days.  The  grief  of  the 
king  was  inconsolable.  He  shut  himself  up  three 
days,  indulging  in  the  most  immoderate  sorrow  ; and 
It  was  not  until  he  hud  buried  the  deceased  com- 
mander in  a style  of  extravagant  magnificence,  and 
found  occupation  for  his  mind  in  the  mountain  war- 
fare with  the  Cossees,  that  the  attendants  of  the 
affectionate  monarch  ceased  to  have  serious  appre- 
hensions, in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  uneasiness 
which  preyed  upon  his  spirits. 

When  in  Media,  Alexander  formed  a plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  geographical  relations  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, that  large  sheet  of  water  was  understood  to  be 
connected  with  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  north,  and 
to  open  into  the  Pacific  in  an  easterly  direction  ; the 
boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia  being  then 
very  imperfectly  known,  and,  us  it  appears,  very  much 
contracted,  particularly  towards  the  pole  and  the 
rising  sun.  To  remove  all  doubt,  therefore,  respect- 
ing the  limits  of  the  Caspian  lake,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  sent,  under  the  command  of  Heraclides,  a body 
of  shipwrights  into  the  forests  of  Hyrcania,  with  in- 
structions to  build  vessels  and  provide  equipments 
suitable  for  a voyage  of  discovery. 

Meanwhile,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  entry  into  Babylon,  the  chosen  capital 
of  his  eastern  dominions.  The  priests  of  the  temple 
of  Bclus,  to  whose  hands  he  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  a large  revenue,  when  he  visited  that  city, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  who  were,  perhaps, 
noc  quite  prepared  for  a minute  scrutiny  into  their 
disbursements,  arrayed  against  him  all  the  terrors  of 
their  superstition,  and  laboured,  by  the  most  frightful 
predictions,  to  dissuade  him  from  approaching  their 
walls.  A deputation  of  these  Chaldean  soothsayers 
met  him  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
gates,  and  assured  him,  that  he  could  not  at  present 
enjoy  a propitious  entrance  into  Babylon  but  Alex- 
ander was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  various  arts 
of  priestcraft  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
omens  and  oracles.  He  satisfied  himself  with  reply- 
ing to  their  extraordinary  admonition  in  the  words  of 
Euripides  j **  He  the  best  prophet  is,  who  guesses 
best." 

Seated  in  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  whence 
so  many  proclamations  were  issued  to  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  of  the  earth,  the  victorious 
son  of  Philip,  far  from  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and 
pageantry  of  eastern  princes,  directed  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  improvement  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  re- 
sumed his  project  for  improving  the  river,  and  for 
relieving  the  ncli  soil  which  spread  out  on  its  banks, 
from  the  destructive  incumbrance  of  stagnant  waters. 
He  even  spent  whole  days  in  an  open  boat  under  a 
burning  sun,  superintending  the  numerous  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  the  convenience  and  beauty 
of  his  capital.  Amidst  all  these  operations,  however, 
he  still  retained  the  purpose  which  he  had  formed, 
when  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulph,  of  survey- 
ing the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  of  eastern  Africa,  and  of 
ultimately  carrying  his  conquering  arms  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of*  that  continent  j and  even,  it  is  said, 
of  adding  to  his  dominions,  the  western  nations  of 
Europe,  including  the  British  isles.  It  is  recorded 
by  Arrian,  that  whilst  at  Babylon,  embassies  pre- 


sented themselves  to  congratulate  the  king  and  to  Alexander, 
court  his  favour,  from  various  parts  of  the  African 
and  European  shores.  He  mentions  envoys  from  Fruu* 
Lybia,  and  from  Brutiuro,  Lucan  in,  and  Tuscany  in 
Italy  and  alludes,  also,  to  similar  representatives 
from  Carthage,  from  Ethiopia,  from  European  Scy- 
thia,  and  even  from  the  people  who  inhabited  Gaul  "• 
and  Spain. 

As  preparatory  to  this  great  southern  expedition,  to 
Alexander  announced  a magnificent  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  a feast  to  his  army  ; with  his  usual  atten-  * *_  ' 
tion  to  the  decencies  of  religious  observance,  and  with  R 
that  regard  for  popularity  which  no  wise  commander 
will  ever  neglect,  the  king  bore  a distinguished  part 
in  each ; but,  w hether  his  health  was  already  im- 
paired by  the  severe  duties  of  his  military  life,  and  by 
the  constant  exposure  of  his  person  to  the  excessive 
heat  and  marshy  effluvia  which  tainted  the  climate  of 
Babylon,  or  whether  he  had  indulged  to  excess  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table  during  the  hilarities  of  that 
momentous  day,  it  admits  not  of  doubt  that  be  was 
next  morning  seized  with  a fever,  which  in  a short 
time,  terminated  his  career  of  conquest  and  discovery. 

From  a diary,  called  the  Royal  Day  Rook,  to  which 
both  Arrian  and  Plutarch  ap|>car  to  hare  had  access, 
a very  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  given  by  both  these  writers  ; 
and  from  the  details  there  exhibited,  it  should  seem 
that  no  fear  of  death  was  entertained  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day  of  his  illness.  He  bathed  and  attended 
sacrifice  every  morning,  and  even  gave  an  audience  to 
his  principal  officers,  who  were  still  employed  in 
forwarding  preparations  for  the  projected  expedition. 

On  the  tenth  day  there  was  no  longer  any  hope : 
and  at  this  period  the  army,  believing  that  he  was 
already  dead,  and  suspecting  that  the  chief  com- 
manders had  selfish  views  to  realise,  hostile  to  the 
common  interest,  became  so  extremely  impatient  to 
knowr  the  fate  of  their  renowned  leader,  that  they 
proceeded  to  threats  of  violence  unless  they  were 
admitted  to  see  his  person,  dead  or  alive.  It  was, 
therefore,  conceded  that  a few  of  their  number  should, 
without  arms,  and  in  plain  clothes,  pass  singly  through 
the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and  thereby  receive 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  deceit  was 
practised  upon  them.  Alexander  was  still  able  to 
return  their  looks  with  an  eye  of  intelligence.  He 
raised  his  head  a little ; held  out  his  hand  ; but  was 
unable  to  speak.  He  expired  next  day. 

There  were  many  absurd  reports  spread  abroad 
relative  to  the  death  of  this  great  prince,  several  of 
which  are  repeated  by  Arrian  ; rather,  however,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  existence,  than  that  he  imagined 
them  to  be  deserving  of  the  smallest  credit.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  he  was  killed  by  means  of  a 
subtle  poison,  made  up  by  his  tutor  Aristotle,  and 
fo  warded  from  Greece  by  Antipater,  the  protector  of 
his  native  kingdom.  A variety  of  other  incidents  was 
invented  to  feed  the  strong  desire  of  credulous  curio- 
sity -t  but  they  arc  unworthy  of  mention,  as  having 
been  long  rejected  by  all  writers  of  candour  and 
research.  We,  therefore,  hasten  to  conclude  this  long 
article  by  exhibiting,  in  a very  abridged  form,  the 
character  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  as  given  by  the 
modest  and  judicious  Arrian. 

After  stating  that  Alexander  died  in  the  hundred 
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niuffr«phy.  and  fourteenth  Olympiad,  at  the  a ge  of  thirty-two 
v'— years  and  eight  months,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
From  hij  body  was  very  handsome  and  well-proportioned, 
his  mind  brisk  and  active,  his  courage  wonderful.  He 
was  strong  enough  to  undergo  the  severest  hardships, 
full  of  alacrity  in  meeting  the  most  appalling  dangers , 
ever  ambitious  of  glory,  and  ever  attentive  to  reli- 
gious rites.  As  to  those  pleasures  which  regard  the 
body,  he  shewed  himself  indifferent  ; but  in  the  desire 
of  fame  and  honour,  he  was  altogether  insatiable. 
In  his  councils  he  was  shrewd  and  penetrating;  and 
by  the  force  of  his  natural  sagacity,  arrived  at  clear 
views  in  tne  most  obscure  and  doubtful  matters.  In 
all  the  arts  of  a general  he  was  thoroughly  skilled; 
Hi.  cbnrmo  and  in  arming,  marshalling,  and  commanding  an 
ter.  army,  he  remains  still  unrivalled.  He  possessed  the 

rare  talent  of  exciting  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  of 
animating  them  with  the  hopes  of  success,  and  of  dis- 
sipating by  his  words  and  his  example,  all  their  in- 
ward fears.  His  resolution  and  vigour,  too,  were 
equal  to  the  most  desperate  undertakings;  whilst  his 
unwearied  vigilance  secured  to  him  every  advantage 
that  could  arise  from  delay  or  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  never  imposed  upon,  either 
by  craft  or  by  perfidy ; and  never  himself  used  these 
bad  arts  against  any  one.  For  his  own  private  plea- 
sures, he  was  sparing  in  the  use  of  money ; whilst  in 
presents  to  his  friends,  and  in  rewards  to  the  merito- 
rious, his  magnificence  and  liberality  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  historian  then  proceeds  to  apologise  for  the 
rash  and  violent  actions  of  which  Alexander  was 
guilty,  when  his  passions  were  roused  by  anger  or 
strong  drink,  as  also  for  his  affectation  of  a divine 
original,  and  his  adoption  of  the  Persian  manners  and 


dress.  His  claim  of  kindred  to  Jupiter,  a folly  not  Alexander, 
uncommon  in  those  ages,  is  ascribed  to  a political 
motive,  the  desire  to  elevate  his  wisdom  and  magnify  From 
bis  auspices  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers;  whilst  the  A “• 
compliment  which  he  paid  to  his  Persian  subjects  by  36-18. 
using  their  language  and  natural  costume,  hud  an  — 
object  at  once  so  judicious  and  so  obvious,  as  not  to  ”•  c. 
admit  of  being  misunderstood.  Long  banquets  and  356. 
deep  drinking,  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Aristo-  to 
bulus,  were  none  of  his  delights  ; neither  did  he  pre- 
pare  entertainments  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  (which  36^*  • 
he  did  not  greatly  love  and  seldom  drank  much  of,) 
but  to  maintain  a pleasant  intercourse  among  his 
friends.  The  authors,  therefore,  who  attempt  to  con- 
demn  or  calumniate  Alexander,  do  not  ground  their 
accusation  on  particular  actions,  which,  though  worthy 
of  reproof  in  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  receiving 
some  mitigation  when  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  performed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  bring  forward  a sweeping  charge  against  his 
character  in  general,  and  pronounce  a sentence  upon 
his  conduct  at  large,  a method  of  proceeding  which 
precludes  at  once  all  defence  and  apology.  But  let  it 
be  considered  who  Alexander  was  originally  ; what 
success  crowned  all  his  enterprises  ; and  to  what  a 
pitch  of  glory  he  ultimately  arrived — that  he  go- 
verned indisputcdly  as  king  of  both  continents,  and 
that  his  name,  even  in  his  own  life-time,  was  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  ; let  these 
thing*  be  kept  in  mind,  and  it  will  readily  be  granted, 
that  in  comparison  of  his  great  character  and  asto- 
nishing exploits,  his  vices  and  infirmities  were  trilling, 
and  ought  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  casting  a shade  on 
the  bright  annals  of  his  eventful  reign. 
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Tin  island  Omnthermon,  originally  peopled  by  the 
enterprising  voyagers  of  Phoenicia,  and  subsequently 
by  a migration  of  the  Siculi  from  southern  Italy,  was 
colonised  from  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Archias, 
of  the  Herculean  family,  and  received  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  well  known  in  history,  of  Ortygia,  the 
island  of  the  Quail,  or  of  Latonn.  This  island  lying 
close  to  the  main  land,  and  extending  itself  half  way 
across  the  great  bay  into  which  the  river  Anapus  dis- 
charges itself,  forms  two  of  the  finest  and  most  com- 
modious harbours  in  the  world ; un  advantage  highly 
appreciated  by  a maritime  people,  us  the  immediate 
source  of  political  importance  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  colony  founded  in  so  favourable  a situa- 
tion rapidly  extended  itself  to  the  main  land,  where 
another  and  a larger  town  Achradina,  and  soon  after- 
wards a third  named  Tycha,  was  built ; and  in  a sub- 
sequent age,  Neapolis  was  added  to  them.  These  four 
towns  constituted  the  great  city  of  Tetrapolis,  or  Sy- 
racuse, (so  called  from  the  rich  fen  pastures  in  its 
vicinity)  which,  with  the  fortifications  of  the  Epi- 
pola:,  erected  by  the  great  Dionysius,  covered  an  area 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  a 
population  of  about  three  hundred  thousund  free 
citizens,  which,  at  a very  moderate  computation, 
would  make  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants 
little  less  than  two  millions.* 

Syracuse  was  doubtless  indebted  for  much  of  its 
internal  prosperity  and  foreign  influence  to  the  policy 
and  virtue  of  the  patriotic  Gclo  ; and  for  much  of  its 
beauty  to  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  Olympic 
conqueror  Hiero ; nor  must  it  be  forgotten  how  much 
the  honour  of  the  national  character  was  advanced  by 
the  incorruptible  virtue,  and  the  extraordinary  talents, 
of  the  brave,  though  unfortunate,  Hermocratcs. 

But  it  was  during  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  that  the  Syracusans  attained  that  height  of 
power  and  splendour  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  has  appeared  incredible  to 
some  modern  historians. 

Of  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  this  illustrious 
prince,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a decided  and 
accurate  judgment.  The  greater  part  of  those  writers 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  scanty  and  scattered 
materials  of  his  biography,  were  warm  advocates  of 
the  Ciceronian  doctrine,  that  the  whole  genus  of  ty- 
rants ought  to  be  extirpated  from  the  earth,  and  held 
up  to  universal  execration  ; and  tyrannicides  are  sel- 
dom scrupulous  respecting  the  means  of  effecting 
either  object.  Yet  amidst  all  the  misrepresentation 
and  fiction,  to  which  the  extravagant  violence  of  the 


* DioHom*  says  Hint  at  Agrigentum  the  free  population  wm 
only  ome-tenlk  of  the  whole. 


democratic  spirit  pushed  the  party  writers  of  Greece  D*onT',u‘ 
and  Rome,  the  substantial  truth  of  history  survives  ; thr^b|rr. 
and  a moderate  share  of  industry  and  discernment  has 
served  to  strip  such  patriots  as  llnrmodius  and  Dion  A ’M 
of  their  ill-earned  popularity,  and  to  wipe  off  many  su- 
stains from  the  great  objects  of  their  ferocious  ' 

hostility.  B 

But  whilst  we  make  nil  due  allowances  for  the  effect  ^q.  ‘ 
of  republican  zeal  in  most  ancient  authors,  and  of  re-  to  ‘ 
publican  dishonesty  in  not  a few  ; and  find  a generous  A M 
pleasure  in  detecting  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdi-  3639. 

ties  of  those  preposterous  stories  of  folly  and  wicked-  

ness  and  cruelty  which  are  related  by  them  of  almost  B c 
all  princes,  whom  they  indiscriminately  denominated  3^5 
tyrants;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  avoid  espous- 
ing the  cause  even  of  the  calumniated  with  too  much 
eagerness  ; and  to  remember  that  he  is  not  to  become 
the  advocate  of  any  party,  though  that  party  may 
have  been  injuriously  treated,  but  to  adhere  with 
strictness  to  the  impartiality  of  his  judicial  character. 

The  greatest  modern  authority  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  Grecian  history  appears  occasionally  to 
deviate  from  this  obvious  line  of  duty. 

In  his  laudable  zeal  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
great  and  good  princes,  and  the  administration  of 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  governments  from  un- 
merited obloquy,  Mr.  Mitford  has  exercised  his  pecu- 
liar acuteness  and  uncommon  learning  in  casting  dis- 
credit upon  almost  every  authority  which  records 
tlieir  vices  and  mismanagement  ; whilst  he  has 
adopted,  with  somewhat  more  eagerness  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
the  slighest  testimonies  in  their  favour  : so  that  in 
availing  ourselves  of  his  able  assistance  to  lift  up  the 
dusky  veil  of  political  prejudice,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  he  who  thus  displays  the  picture,  throws 
upon  it,  from  his  own  lamp,  the  lights  which  he  esteems 
most  advantageous.  Of  this  disposition  the  most 
striking  example  occurs  in  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  the  great  Dionysius,  whom  Diodorus,  and 
Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers,  concur  in  repre- 
senting as  an  unprincipled  usurper,  governing  an  un- 
willing people  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  most  oppressive  means,  and  stained  with  almost 
every  vice  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  : but 
whom  Mr.  Mitford  considers  as  the  popular  leader  of 
a commonwealth,  brave,  politic,  and  eminently  vir- 
tuous ; obtaining  his  authority  by  steps  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable, retaining  it  solely  through  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  exercising  it  with 
unprecedented  wisdom,  mildness,  and  generosity. 

An  impartial  review  of  facts  admitted  on  all  sides, 
will  lead  us  to  a conclusion  more  probable  than  either ; 
and  which  is  supported  by  a brief,  but  masterly  sketch 
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Bimrraphr.  of  the  character  of  Dionysius  from  the  pen  of  Cornelius 
s— ^ Nepos.  **  The  first  Dionysius  of  Sicily  was  conspicu- 
ous for  personal  prowess  and  military  skill  ; and, 
what  is  rare  in  a tyrant,  he  was  by  no  means  profli- 
gate ; neither  wag  he  luxurious,  nor  avaricious ; 
covetous,  in  short,  of  nothing,  unless  of  monarchical 
and  permanent  power,  and  only  in  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
ject, cruel.  For  in  the  maintenance  of  his  govern- 
ment he  spared  the  life  of  no  man,  whom  he  supposed 
to  entertain  designs  of  treachery  against  him.  He 
obtained  the  direction  of  affairs  by  hU  merit,  and  kept 
it  with  peculiar  good  fortune  to  the  end  of  his  life.’  * 
With  his  political  career,  indeed,  the  history  of  his 
life  commences  : for  Diodorus  tells  us  nothing  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Hermoerales,t  and  other  au- 
thorities are  equally  silent  respecting  his  family  and 
early  life.  It  may  Ih*  gleaned,  however,  from  some 
casual  hints,  principally  of  the  orators  who  have  at- 
tacked or  panegyrized  him,  that  his  birth  was  in  no  way 
remarkable,  cither  for  elevation  or  meanness.  But 
that  bis  fortune  was  ample,  his  education  that  of  a 
young  man  of  distinction,  and  his  connections  the 
first  in  the  state,  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who 
would  impute  to  him,  as  a reproach,  the  mediocrity 
of  his  hereditary  rank.  The  political  party,  to  which 
he  was  attached  in  early  life,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  having  been  severely  wounded,  and  left  for  dead 
in  the  tumult,  when  the  virtuous  and  gallant  Hermo- 
cratcs  lost  his  life ; as  well  as  from  his  intimacy  with 
Philistus  the  historian,  and  with  the  other  opponents 
of  Diodes,  and  of  the  democratic  faction, 
of  After  the  untimely  death  of  Hermocrates,  there 
t'ie  CsrtliA-  remained  no  man  who  had  the  ahility,  if  indeed  any 
slci?y  *°n  seditious  party,  then  successful,  had  the  wish, 

to  provide  for  the  safety  of  all  Sicily,  by  uniting  its 
numerous  independent  Grecian  settlement*,  in  a com- 
mon confederacy  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  partly  by  negotiation,  and  partly  by 
arms,  never  ceased  to  aim  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  island,  till  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome 
laid  both  countries  in  the  dust.  No  sooner  was  an 
opening  offered,  by  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  fac- 
tion of  Diodes,  than  a vast  armament,  naval  and  mi- 
litary, wag  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Hannibal,  to 
be  employed  in  reducing  Sicily  to  what  was  termed 
the  alliance  of  Carthage  ; and  in  order  to  combine  the 
vigour  and  maturity  with  the  experience  ofoge,  Hamil- 
cur,  the  son  of  Hanno,  was  appointed  to  act  with  them. 

These  preparations,  though  their  destination  was 
sufficiently  understood,  were  met  by  no  corresponding 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  distracted 
by  factions,  and  discouraged  by  disasters.  The  Syra- 
cusans tried  ncgociation,  and  failed  ; the  other  states 
made  no  united  nor  effectual  efforts  to  avert  the  storm ; 
the  African  army  landed  without  material  opposition, 
and  commenced  at  once  a regular  siege  and  blockade 
of  Agrigentum,  at  that  time  second  only  to  Syracuse 
in  power  and  grentnes9,  and  scarcely  its  inferor  in 
wealth  and  population. 

Affrigen-  The  Agrigentines  had  long  ceased,  however,  to 


• This  pwNMfr  is  quoted  hy  Mr.  Milford,  who  allairs  due  credit 
to  llie  impartiality  of  Coroeliut  Nepoa. 

t Some  Copies  hare  Tkcrmarratr*.  Dionysius  liarior  married 
tlie  daughter  of  Htrm»cratta  may,  not  improbably,  bare  been 
called  by  Diodorus  & iptiaxparm  through  Inadvertence.  Yet 
Wcurling  believes  that  there  were  two  persona  of  Uw  same  name, 
one  the  father,  the  other  father-in-law,  of  Dionyiiua. 
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dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  rival  city,  and  a friendly  Dinov^ius 
alliance  was  maintained  between  them  till  the  period  d**  Elder, 
of  the  assassination  of  Hermocrates,  when  the  prevalence  s— ’pv'"— ' 
of  the  democratic  party  in  Syracuse  occasioned  a From 
coolness  between  the  government  in  that  city  and  the 
ruling  powers  at  Agrigentum,  who  were  in  the  Lace-  Jj  * 
dtemonian,  that  is,  in  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical 
interest.  But  the  alliance,  though  no  longer  cordial,  *• f ‘ 
remained  unbroken ; and  the  Syracusan  leader*,  at  * 
length  awakened  to  the  greatness  of  their  dtmger,  A M 

determined  on  sending  prompt  and  effectual  relic!  to 

the  besieged.  They  accordingly  summoned  their  

other  allies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  to  famish  troops,  and  B 
despatched  Daphmrus  with  a collective  force  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  had  fortunately  been  delayed  by  the 
prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  and 
by  the  death  of  Hannibal ; and  Daphnaeus  arrit  ing  at 
this  juncture,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a de- 


cisive advantage. 

But  in  Agrigentum,  as  in  most  Grecian  towns,  the 
opposition  of  parties  was  too  nearly  balanced  to  admit 
of  any  thing  resembling  consistency  in  public  mea- 
sures. The  people  rendered  unruly  by  the  prospect 
of  deliverance,  rose  upon  their  general*  and  murdered  , 
them  ; democratic  influence  was  once  more  re-esta-  3- 
blished,  and  produced  its  usual  consequences  ; so  that 
although  the  zeal  of  their  Syracusan  allies  was  * 
sharpened  by  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected, 
no  due  advantage  was  taken  of  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  ; and  after  a siege  of  eight 
months,  Hamilcar  became  master  of  Agrigentum. 

This  event  caused  the  utmost  consternation  through- 
out Sicily.  Many  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Sy- 
racuse ; and  some  embarked  for  Italy,  carrying  with 
them  their  families  and  fortunes.  The  Agrigentines 
who  had  escaped  from  their  city,  murmured  loudly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan  leaders  | and  a 
general  discontent  prevailed  among  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  that  men  so  unfit  should  have  been  appointed 
to  the  administration  of  affairs.  A popular  as- 
sembly being  held  at  Syracuse,  and  no  one,  in  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  venturing  to  make  any  specific 
proposal,  Dionysius,  who  had  acquired  great  popu- 
larity by  his  courage  and  activity  under  Daphnasus 
against  the  Carthaginians,  boldly  accused  the  generals 
of  corruption,  and  moved  that  the  people  should  nut 
await  the  period  of  their  command  appointed  by  law, 

(when  their  conduct  would  regularly  come  under  con- 
sideration) but  should  inflict  instant  punishment  upon 
their  venality 

The  government,  in  return,  declared  Dionysius  jrjcctioa  cf 
guilty  of  sedition,  and  proceeded  to  impose  a fine  upon  D»onvsiu» 
him  ; hut  the  influence  (or  according  to  Diodorus,  the  to  the 
suretyship)  of  his  friend,  the  historian  Philistus,  pro-  *uPrrOTe 
cured  for  him  a second  hearing ; and  he  urged  the  f°W9r' 
popular  topics  of  invective  against  the  men  in  power 
with  so  much  effect,  that  the  administration  were 
compelled  to  resign,  and  Dionysius  himself,  as  he  pro- 
bably anticipated,  was  elected  among  their  successors, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

From  this  moment  he  became,  in  fact,  the  autocrat 
of  Syracuse  ; for  his  colleagues  in  office,  whether 
willing  to  intrust  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
hands,  or  wanting  the  talents  and  popularity  to  op- 
pose his  measures,  appear  to  have  taken  little  part  in 
the  government,  or  in  the  military  arrangements 
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UUutmphy.  which  followed  j and  it  seems  probable  that  an  ambi- 
' m tious  young  man  would  not  hie  unwilling  that  they 
From  should  quietly  sink  into  insignificance. 

His  first  care  was  to  read  the  citizens  who  had 
been  exiled,  or  who  had  fled  from  their  country,  at 
the  period  of  the  banishment  of  Hennocrates  ; ami 
this  being  obviously  a measure  of  sound  policy,  in  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  well  os  of  justice 
and  humanity,  it  was  in  vain  objected  by  a few,  who 
already  dreaded  the  establishment  of  a tyranny,  that 
Dionysius  would  thus  surround  himself  with  a power- 
ful body  of  men  wholly  devoted  to  his  interest,  and 
of  principles  confessedly  hostile  to  an  unlimited 
democracy. 

About  this  time,  despatches  arrived  from  Gela,  soli- 
citing an  augmentation  of  the  force  sent  for  its  de- 
fence against  Hamilcar;  and  Dionysius  went  thither 
in  person,  with  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse.  He  found  the  town,  as  was  usual,  distracted 
by  dissensions  between  the  aristocratic  and  popular 
factions ; and  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  com- 
manded the  auxiliary  forces,  unable  to  procure  the 
stipulated  payment  for  his  troops  : an  assembly  of  the 
people  look  place,  and  order  was  restored  by  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  sonic  of  the  most  seditious 
among  the  wealthier  citizens  , and  Dionysius  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  a decree,  that  the  funds 
arising  from  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  should 
be  applied  to  discharge  the  arrears  due  to  DeiAppus  ; 
at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  troops 
he  bail  brought  with  him,  he  promised  them  that  he 
would,  at  his  own  cost,  double  their  pay.  The  lie- 
loans,  thus  restored  to  order,  were  profuse  in  their  gra- 
titude, and  sent  ambassadors  to  .Syracuse  to  report 
their  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Dionysius,  upon 
whom  they  had  conferred  peculiar  murks  of  honour, 
entreating  him  to  continue  among  them  till  the  uppre- 
hended  danger  from  the  Carthaginians  should  be  over. 
Dionysius,  however,  had  a more  important  charge  at 
home ; and  promising  the  Geloans  to  watch  over 
their  safety,  he  deported  for  Syracuse. 

On  his  arrival,  it  happened  that  the  people  were 
coming  from  the  spectacles  of  the  theatre,  anil  a crowd 
was  immediately  collected  about  him,  eagerly  in- 
quiring for  news  respecting  the  enemy.  He  took  oc- 
casion to  reproach  them  with  their  supineness  and  in- 
difference in  being  occupied  in  festivities,  while 
Hamilcar  wag  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
siege  of  their  city  ; and  he  announced  his  own  inten- 
tion to  resign  his  command  on  account  of  the  incapa- 
city and  corruption  of  his  colleagues,  who,  he  insinu- 
ated, had  been  tampered  with  by  Hamilcar,  and  with 
whom  he  should,  in  consequence,  decline  to  act  any 
longer. 

It  is  probable  that  Dionysius  had  reserved  this  bold 
measure  till  he  felt  his  own  popularity  sufficiently 
established  to  overwhelm  any  opposition  which  could 
be  raised  to  him,  either  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
or  by  the  democratic  party,  who  were  always  hostile 
to  power  in  the  hands  of  a single  person,  especially  if 
that  person  were  eminent  for  ability  and  virtue  and 
the  result  fully  answered  his  expectations.  So  rapidly 
was  the  report  spread  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  generals,  and  so  universal  was 
the  panic  excited  by  it,  that  upon  his  calling  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  the  next  morning,  his  colleagues 
were  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country  ; were  de- 


;3i 

prived  of  their  office  ; and  the  consideration  of  their  Dionvciu* 
punishment  reserved  for  a special  meeting ; the  ex-  the  Ekfcr. 
ample  of  Gela,  and  the  dread  of  sharing  the  fate  of  J 

Agrigen  Hi  m,  sufficing  to  induce  the  people  to  commit 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  Dionysius,  with  the 
title  of  general  uuLocrator  ; an  office,  it  should  seem, 
less  absolute,  but  more  permanent  than  that  of  dic- 
tator at  Rome,  and  comprising  ull  the  duties  and  au- 
thorities of  u governor-general  and  commander- in- 
duct. Plutarch  asserts  that  Ilipparinus,  a man  of  the 
highest  rank  and  largest  fortune  in  Syracuse,  was  as- 
sociated with  Dionysius  ia  power;  aud  the  assertion 
appears  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  manner  in 
which  Aristotle  speaks  of  their  joint  authority ; but 
if  it  were  so,  Hippurinus  played  the  part  of  the  slave 
in  a Roman  triumph. 

— Et  sibi  consul 

Nc  placeat,  cami  Kmu  porutur  codrm. 

The  responsibility,  and  the  power  belonged  to  Diony- 
sius ; his  colleague  served  only  to  remind  him  that 
he  was  not  a monarch  ; nor  is  the  period  of  his  death 
noticed  in  any  extant  history. 

To  secure  himself  in  this  invidious  station,  the 
favour  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of  the  army, 
was  indispensable  ; and  accordingly  he  began  by  pro- 
posing to  double  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  ; assuring 
the  assembly  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  could  well 
afford  it.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  on  public 
grounds,  it  is  difficult  to  form  on  opinion,  in  the  un- 
certainty in  which  we  are  left,  respecting  the  sources 
and  amount  of  the  public  income,  and  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  soldiers  ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  Syracuse,  as  at  Athens  and  other  Ureciun  states,  in 
proportion  as  the  military  system  became  more  regu- 
lar, and  the  service  consequently  more  completely  in- 
terrupted ordinary  employments,  the  small  stipend 
originally  allowed,  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
soldier's  comfort. 

His  next  measure  appears  more  exceptionable  . Raiw» » 
having  imitated  Pericles  in  his  manner  of  ingratiat-  k*1) 

Ing  himself  with  the  military,  he  adopted  the  artifice 
of  PcisistratuB  to  obtain,  for  his  personal  security, 
the  invidious  protection  of  a body  guard  ; which 
though,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary  by  the  unusual 
mildness  and  liberality  of  his  administration,  which 
permitted  his  politic«d  adversaries  to  live  unmolested 
in  the  city,  was  universally  reprobated  throughout 
Greece,  as  the  badge  and  support  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  imposed  upon  him  the  un|>opular  appellation  of 
tyrant  \ a word,  in  its  origin,  of  no  opprobrious  sig- 
nification, and  simply  denoting  a chief;*  but  degraded 
by  the  democratic  prepossessions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  (as  villain  has  been  by  on  opposite  prejudice  in 
modem  Europe)  to  become  a term  of  reproach. 

Haviug  ordered  all  the  troops  under  forty  years  of 
age  to  prepare  a month’s  provision  for  a march  to 
Leonti um.  which,  though  an  independent  ally,  was 
garrisoned  by  Syracusan  refugees  and  other  foreigners, 
he  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  fields  : in  the  dusk, 
a violent  tumult  arose ; and  the  domestics  of  the 
general  crying  out  that  he  hud  been  treacherously 
attacked,  he  fled  with  all  expedition  to  the  citadel  of 
Leontium,  where  he  called  to  arms,  and  kept  up 
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• Thu*  Jupiter,  without  aay  Irreverence,  wa*  called  tyrant  of 
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watch-fires  till  the  morning ; when  an  assembly  of 
the  people  being  convened,  voted  him  a guard  of  six 
hundred  men,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  among 
the  soldiers  most  devoted  to  his  person. 

HU  enemies,  uf  eour.se,  treated  the  whole  affair  as 
the  contrivance  of  Dionysius,  and  represented  him  as 
having  called  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Lcontium, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  composed  more  of  his  own 
creatures  than  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse ; but  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wished  to 
give  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
and  for  that  purpose  thought  proper  to  pass  a night 
on  the  road,  it  appears  that  Daphnams  and  Detn.ir- 
chus,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition, were  at  this  time,  actually  implicated  in  a 
treasonable  plot  against  him  ; and  the  two  former 
suffered  death  by  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  labouring  under  strong  sus- 
picion of  having  shared  in  their  crime,  was  ordered 
to  quit  the  city. 

Dionysius  certainly  neglected  no  means  of  strength- 
ening his  authority,  or  of  conciliating  popularity ; 
and  he  applied  himself  diligently  in  preparations  for 
the  expected  contest  with  Hamilcnr.  The  democratic 
writers,  as  usual,  attribute  every  measure  which  his 
military  skill  and  foresight  adopted,  (even  the  neces- 
sary expedient  of  engaging  a mercenary  force,  and 
the  advantageous  position  which  he  selected  for  his 
camp)  to  his  determination  of  establishing  himself  in 
absolute  power.  But  if  his  hold  and  active  spirit  was 
not  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  ambition,  nor  his 
virtue  always  proof  against  its  temptations,  there  is 
at  least  abundant  proof  in  his  whole  conduct,  that  his 
ambition  was  that  of  a great  and  generous  mind,  and 
was  uniformly  directed  to  promote  the  safety,  the 
glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  country;  all  of  which, 
in  a great  measure,  depended  upon  his  retaining  the 
reins  of  government.  To  confirm  his  connection  with 
the  noblest  and  most  popular  families  of  Syracuse,  be 
married,  about  this  time,  (a.  c.  405)  Arete,  the 
daughter  of  thut  enlightened  patriot,  Hcrmocrutes; 
and  he  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  own  sister,  Thcstc, 
upon  another  relative  of  the  same  family. 

Hamilcnr,  meanwhile,  having  wintered  his  army 
in  Agrigentum,  continued  to  make  great  pre|*arationM 
for  the  reduction  of  Gela  in  the  spring ; and  Diony- 
sius was  neither  deceived  in  his  object,  nor  remiss  in 
his  endeavours  to  obviate  it.  He  enrolled  every  Syra- 
cusan ca|iable  of  bearing  arms  ; he  called  out  the 
contingent  forces  of  the  Sicilian  allies ; und  obtained 
succours  from  the  Greek  states  in  Italy;  and  still 
further,  he  augmented  his  army  by  engaging  mer- 
cenary troops  ; the  whole  amounting,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  to  thirty  thousand  foot, 
a thousand  horse,  and  a fleet  of  fifty  ships.  With  this 
force  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gela ; and  on  his 
arrival,  pitching  his  camp  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
maintain  a communication  with  the  fleet,  he  endea- 
voured to  intercept  the  supplies  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  sea  and  land,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  their  lines.  And  with  this  view  he 
remained  quietly  in  his  position  for  twenty  days. 

But  the  temper  and  constitution  of  a Grecian  army, 
trained  in  republican  principles,  and  accustomed  to 
submit  to  control  only  in  active  service,  was  ill 
adapted  to  protracted  operations ; and  Dionysius  be- 
came sensible  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  lead 
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his  men  into  action  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Dionysius 
Watching  his  opportunity,  therefore,  he  formed  his  the  Elder, 
infantry  in  three  divisions,  who  were  to  advunce  by  v— ^v*"*’* 
different  routes,  and  to  commence  an  attack  on  the 
three  points  of  the  camp  at  once:  the  cavalry  had 
orders  to  act  as  a reserve,  and  the  fleet  to  assist  in 
forcing  the  lines  next  the  shore.  But  although  the 
plan  was  ably  arranged,  either  the  distances  had  been 
miscalculated,  or  some  disaffection  among  the  troops 
occasioned  a defect  of  communication,  for  the  Italian 
allies,  after  conducting  themselves  with  great  gal- 
lantry, being  unsupported,  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss  ; and  were  only  preserved  from  entire  destruc- 
tion by  the  protection  of  the  fleet ; the  Sicilians,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  retreated  into  the  town,  leav- 
ing six  hundred  slain  on  the  field  ; and  Dionysius 
himself,  met  with  so  many  unexpected  obstructions 
in  advancing  through  the  streets  with  the  division 
under  his  immediate  command,  that  he  arrived  only 
in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  to 
retire  within  the  walls. 

A council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  and  in 
order  to  gain  time,  a herald  was  sent  to  Hamilcar, 
with  a request  that  the  Greeks  might  be  permitted 
to  bury  their  dead.  During  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities which  this  occasioned,  Dionysius  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  town,  now  no  longer  deemed  defensible  ; 
and  leaving  two  thousand  light  troops  to  kindle  the 
fires,  and  keep  up  other  appearances  of  habitation,  he 
withdrew  the  whole  population  of  Gela  during  the 
night,  and  sent  them  forwards  in  safety  towards 
Syracuse.  He,  himself,  meanwhile,  went  to  Cama- 
rina,  and  directed  all  the  citizens,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  moveable  property,  to  prepore  for  an 
immediate  removal  ; and  so  convinced  were  they  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  that  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness was  manifested  in  obeying  his  orders;  and  in  a 
few  hours  they  also  were  on  the  road  to  the  only 
place  which  now  appeared  to  offer  any  security  from 
the  invading  army. 

But  Dionysius  was  not  exempt  from  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  failure,  though  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  to  save  the  inhabitant*  of  the  turn  cities  from 
total  ruin  and  destruction,  were  undeniably  well 
planned  and  ably  executed.  Some  few,  from  age  or 
sickness,  or  obstinacy,  were  left  behind,  and  their 
complaints  produced  a strong  sensation  of  pity,  not 
unminglcd  with  indignation ; others,  whose  feeble- 
ness was  ill  calculated  for  a march,  necessarily  rapid, 
were  overcome  by  fatigue  and  vexation  ; and  there 
were  not  wanting  disaffected  persons  in  the  army  to 
inflame  these  natural  discontents,  and  to  represent 
the  whole  transaction  as  a scheme  of  the  general  for 
increasing  the  population  of  his  own  city,  and  esta- 
blishing a despotic  power  over  Sicily,  by  means  of 
the  Cart hagi mans.  The  Italian  allies,  fired  at  the 
idea  that  their  exposure  to  extreme  danger  had  been 
preconcerted,  immediately  crossed  the  island  and  re- 
turned home;  and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  by  whose 
inactivity  or  treachery,  the  defeat  at  Gela  seems  partly 
to  have  been  occasioned,  and  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  violent  democratic  party,  would  have  murdered 
Dionysius  on  the  march,  had  not  his  body  guard  been 
vigilant  and  faithful.  Failing  in  this  design,  thev 
deserted  and  hastened  to  Syracuse,  where  forging  a 
tale  whieh  suited  their  purpose,  and  asserting  that 
the  whole  army  had  conspired  against  the  tyrant. 
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Biofrepfay.  they  obtained  ready  admission  within  the  fortifica- 
>— ■ lions  ; and  proceeding  (with  such  friends  to  their 
FrtMit  cause  as  they  could  collect)  to  the  house  of  Diony- 
sius, not  only  pillaged  and  destroyed  his  property, 
but  with  true  republican  brutality,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  his  innocent  wife,  the  hapless  Arete, 
who,  like  another  Lucretia,  disdained  to  survive  her 
involuntary  shame. 

The  general,  meanwhile,  informed  of  the  desertion 
of  so  large  a body  of  cavalry,  and  suspecting  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  raise  a sedition  against  him,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  anticipate  their  arrival  in  the 
city ; taking  with  him  his  body  guard  of  six  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  horse,  on  whose  attachment  he 
could  rely,  he  marched  fifty  miles  with  extraordinary 
speed,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  one  of  the 
gutes  of  Acradina.  Finding  it  closed  against  him, 
he  set  fire  to  it  by  means  of  some  fuel  which  acci- 
dentally lay  near,  anil  while  this  was  doing,  collected 
together  such  of  his  followers  as  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  him.  The  gate  at  length  giving  way, 
he  rushed  through  Acradina,  and  finding  a party  of 
his  principal  enemies  collected  in  the  forum,  and  the 
people  in  general  not  disposed  to  interfere,  he  put 
them  all  to  the  sword ; anil  passing  immediately 
through  the  city,  he  executed,  or  forced  into  exile, 
the  partisans  of  the  atrocious  conspiracy.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  remainder  of  the  mercenary  troops, 
and  all  the  Sicilian  allies,  arrived  in  good  order  at 
Syracuse  ; but  the  Geloan  and  C'amarincun  emigrants, 
alarmed  by  the  suggestions  of  the  disaffected,  hail 
turned  aside  to  take  refuge  among  the  Leontines. 
lV*cc  con-  Syracuse  thus  weakened  and  distracted,  appeared  to 
rinded  with  offer  an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious  army  of  Hamil- 
tbcCaitba-  car;  but  untoward  circumstances,  among  which  was 
rmian*.  f|ie  Sprea(j  0f  a pestilential  disorder  among  his  troops, 
induced  the  Carthaginian  general  to  send  a flag  of 
truce  to  Dionysius,  reminding  him  that  the  conqueror 
was  making  overtures  to  the  conquered.  His  pro- 
posals were  gladly  received  ; and  it  being  equally  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  a 
treaty  was  soon  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  Con- 
siderably extended  the  dominion  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  whilst  it  deprived  Syracuse  of  all  her  depen- 
dencies. The  prisoners  and  ships  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  were  exchanged  ; and  Hnmilcar  imme- 
diately conducted  home  the  remainder  of  his  array, 
diminished,  according  to  Diodorus,  by  half  its  num- 
ber ; carrying  with  him  an  infection  which  spread 
rapidly  in  Africa,  and  not  only  wasted  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  but  depopulated  the  neighbouring  states  ; 
and  for  many  years  weakened  the  power  of  the 
empire. 

Dionysius  thus  freed  from  the  pressure  of  a foreign 
enemy,  employed  all  the  activity  of  his  extraordinary 
genius  in  confirming  his  government,  and  in  augment- 
ing the  resources  and  power  of  his  country  ; and  in 
the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  secure  these 
objects,  he  displayed  that  jmlitical  sagacity  and 
patriotic  liberality,  which  led  Scipio  to  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  statesmen  and  commanders  ; and 
Isocrates  to  recommend  his  conduct  for  the  imitation 
of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  With  a noble  and  enlightened 
ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  master 
of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  by  making  him.-clf  neces- 
sary to  its  glory  and  prosperity  ; and  it  appears 
clearly,  even  in  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by 
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writers  devoted  to  the  adverse  faction,  that  he  Dionysius 
triumphed  over  them  rather  by  means  of  a majority  ***• 
who  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  his  govern- 
ment,  than  hv  the  vigour  with  which  he  repressed  m 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  punished  those  who 
could  neither  be  gained  by  moderation,  nor  trusted 
with  safety.  Though  he  is  accused  of  employing 
foreign  influence  to  establish  his  despotic  |H>wer,  the  ‘ 

charge  is  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  A M 
invariably  pursued  towards  foreign  powers,  us  well  3539" 

os  by  the  system  which  he  followed  at  home  ; the  

very  reverse  of  that  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  gene-  „ c 
rally  adopted  by  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  afraid  gg- 
of  encouraging  among  their  people  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise, lest  it  should  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties ; and  who  sacrificed  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  state,  to  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  ascendancy  of  Syracuse  over  the  other  stales  Fortific*- 
of  Sicily,  and  its  safety  from  the  invasion  of  the  con-  tU>i»of  Sy 
tincntal  nations,  obviously  depended,  chiefly,  upon  r*cn“* 
its  marine,  which  Dionysius  determined  to  place ^d***1" 
immediately  upon  a footing  of  unprecedented  strength 
and  magnificence.  Surrounding  the  island  ofOrtygie, 
which  separates  the  great  and  lesser  harbours,  with 
prodigiously  strong  and  lofty  walls  surmounted  by 
numerous  turrets ; he  fortified  both  entrances  to  the 
Laecian  port,  which  was  shut  in  by  gates,  admitting 
no  more  than  one  ship  at  a time  ; the  interior  was 
adapted  for  receiving  sixty  ships  of  war,  and  boat- 
houses were  erected  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather. 

The  entrance  on  the  land  side  was  protected  by  a 
strong  citadel,  (called  Pentapyle,  or  Five  Gates)  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  porticoes,  calculated  for  the 
accommodation  of  a large  army,  in  a climate  where 
sudden  transitions  from  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
to  the  chilling  damps  of  the  evening,  are  particularly 
injurious  to  men  exposed  to  the  open  air.  It  is  even 
said,  that  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  was  paved  with 
large  flat  stones,  and  an  aqueduct  laid  under  it,  which 
supplied  the  fortress  with  fresh  water;  but  this 
story,  as  its  authority  seems  questionable,  and  the 
utility*  of  the  design  doubtful,  is  scarcely  deserving  of 
credit.  The  whole  fortification  and  naval  arsenal 
were  certainly  so  complete  as  to  be  impregnable  by 
any  arts  of  war  then  known  ; though,  being  com- 
manded by  higher  ground  in  the  district  of  Achra- 
dina,  it  has  yielded  to  modern  t improvements  in 
science.  The  younger  Dionysius  maintained  himself 
within  it,  at  a later  period,  long  after  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  city  were  occupied  by  different  enemies, 
each  more  popular  and  powerful  than  himself,  and 
capitulated  at  lost  on  favourable  terms  ; and  even 
the  all- conquering  Koimut  arms,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Marcell  us,  having  gained  possession  of 
the  other  parts  of  Syracuse,  were  indebted  to  treachery 
for  the  reduction  of  the  citadel;  and  when  once 
master  of  it,  the  pnetor  became  so  sensible  of  its 
strength  and  importance,  that  he  compelled  all  the 
natives  to  remove  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  town. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  navy,  pnKfcocenf 
Dionysius  employed  a number  of  workmen  in  ship  Imadtmni*- 
bui tiling  ; and  to  increase  his  own  popularity,  a s well  trtfion. 
as  the  strength  and  population  of  the  place,  he  divided 
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the  land  which  had  escheated  to  the  state*  among  all 
classes  of  freemen,  including  resident  foreigners,  and 
manumitted  slaves,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizens,  under  the  appellation  of  Neapolites ; and 
it  is  probable  that  this  class  of  persons  principally 
inhabited  the  district  of  Neapolis,  which  ap|»ear* 
scarcely  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege,  (ol.  91.)  but  grew  into  a large  and  handsome 
town  under  the  auspices  of  Dionysius. 

In  this  division  of  land,  its  was  natural,  and  by  no 
means  reprehensible,  Diodorus  asserts,  that  those 
who  hail  been  faithful  and  active  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  general  obtained  the  fairest  portions  ami 
that  in  assigning  the  habitations  of  the  new  citizens, 
he  took  cure  to  people  with  his  most  steady  adherents, 
the  strong  fortress  of  the  island,  which  lie  made  his 
own  residence,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  sculpture 
and  magnificent  gardens  ; where  his  son  afterwards 
erected  a splendid  monument  to  his  memory. 

These  peaceful  occupations,  congenial  to  the  taste 
and  talents  of  Dionysius,  were  interrupted  by  a re- 
newal of  that  factious  spirit  which  so  unhappily 
blighted  the  prosperity  of  almost  every  Grecian  state. 
A detachment  which  had  been  sent  against  a marauding 
party  of  native  Sicilians,  having  murdered  their  com- 
manding officer,  sent  to  the  Syracusan  refugees,  whom 
the  moderation  of  Dionysius  had  permitted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  garrison  of  /Etna,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountains,  for  a troop  of  cavalry ; and  having 
readily  obtained  what,  in  all  likelihood,  hud  previously 
been  promised,  they  marched  back  to  Syracuse  under 
the  conduct  of  the  assassins,  with  the  intention  of 
effecting  a revolution.  In  the  meanwhile  they  soli- 
cited from  Ithegium,  in  Italy,  and  from  Messina,  (now, 
though  an  oligarchical  state,  brought  over  to  the  se- 
ditious party,)  a naval  force  to  co-operate  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty ; and  a hundred  and  twenty 
ships  of  war  were  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
The  land  force  immediately  seized  the  Epipolie,  a 
craggy  and  precipitous  eminence,  commanding  great 
part  of  the  city  ; and  the  measures  of  the  rebels  were 
conducted  with  so  much  promptitude  and  ability,  that 
Dionysius  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  within  (he  for- 
tifications of  the  island,  to  which  he  thus  early  be- 
came indebted  for  the  preservation,  not  mcrrly  of  his 
power,  but  of  his  life.  A large  reward  was  pro- 
claimed for  his  head,  and  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  his  troops  to  desert  him,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  democratic  historian,  not  without  effect.  Jllock- 
aded  now  by  sea  and  land,  the  battering  engines 
planted  against  his  walls,  und  all  communication  with 
his  own  party  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  city  being 
cut  off,  the  governor-general  held  at  council  of  war, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a proposal  made  to  the  rebels 
that  he  should  surrender  the  citadel,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  quit  Sicily  with  as  many  of  his 
followers,  and  os  much  of  his  property,  as  could  be 
conveyed  in  five  ships  of  the  line.  His  real  object, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  to  gain  time,  and  to 
open  the  means  of  intercourse  with  his  friends  in  the 
city,  and  with  his  Sicilian  partisans.  By  this  artifice 
he  contrived  to  introduce  reinforcements  into  the 


• There  iteerr.*  nothing  in  history  to  warrant  :lw  ides  tltat  any 
thing  like  an  Agrarian  law,  or  any  inewion  of  private  property 
took  place. 

t The  accounts  of  what  pawed  in  the  council  bear,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  observes,  «vcry  mark  of  fiction. 


island  ; and  very  shortly  succeeded  in  ex|ielling  the  Diooyaio* 
insurgents  from  the  remaining  parts  of  Syracuse,  and  die  Elder, 
in  completely  re-establishing  his  authority. 

In  the  tumult  which  unauiidably  accompanied  this 
counter-revolution,  Diodorus  himself  admits  that 

Dionv-ius  rode  up  and  down  restraining  his  troops  * 

from  bloodshed,  and  that  he  bestowed  the  honourable  B c 
burial  of  citizens  indiscriminately  upon  all  who  fell  jo- 
of  both  parties.  An  act  of  piety  ami  generosity,  as  to 
well  as  of  liberal  policy,  which  republican  gratitude  a.  m. 
rewarded  by  praying  that  “ his  opponents  might  3639. 
speedily  have  an  opportunity  of  reluming  the  favour."  — 
The  governor-general,  however,  persisted  in  his  en-  B- 
deuvours  to  conciliate  the  people,  offering  free  pardon  365. 
to  all  who  would  return  to  their  homes,  and  receiv* 
ing  such  as  availed  themselves  of  his  clemency  with 
every  mark  of  favour. 

Dionysius  thus  restored  to  power,  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  it,  was  regarded  by  all  the  common- 
wealths of  Greece  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  Aristus 
was  despatched  as  ambassador  from  Sparta,  with  in- 
structions, us  it  appears  from  the  sequel,  to  engage 
the  stronger  party  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest. 

With  this  view  he  at  once  flattered  the  court,  and 
tampered  with  the  people  ; till  finding  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Nicoteles,  a secret  agent  of  the  Corinthian 
government,  prevailed  over  his  own  among  the  dis- 
affected party,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of 
Dionysius,  assisted  in  detecting  an  extensive  con- 
spiracy which  was  forming  with  the  sanction  of  Co- 
rinth, and  denounced  Nicoteles  as  a traitor.  The 
measures  which  followed  partook  strongly  of  Spartan 
severity  ; and  though  apparently  called  for  by  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  times,  were  rather  submitted 
to  than  willingly  embraced  by  the  liberul  temper  of 
the  governor- general.  Nicoteles  was  condemned  to 
death  ; several  of  the  most  violent  (wrtisans  of  sedi- 
tion were  banished  ; and,  during  the  ensuing  harvest, 
the  mob  of  Syracuse,  or,  in  the  factious  phrase,  the 
people,  were  deprived  of  their  armour.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  settlements,  like  some  of  our  own  colonies, 
were  destitute  of  country  habitations  ; anil  a system  of 
tillage,  imperfect  indeed,  but  sufficient,  in  the  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  of  Sicily,  to  produce  an  abund- 
ant crop,  was  carried  on  by  (lie  inhabitants  of  fortified 
towns,  who,  except  during  harvest,  seldom  slept  in 
the  fields.  But  at  that  season,  booths  and  arbours 
supplied  the  place  of  more  durable  shelter,  and  the 
whole  labouring  population  evacuated  the  cities,  and 
lived  for  a time  in  the  open  air.  Advantage  was  taken 
ot  this  custom  to  search  the  houses  for  arms,  ami  thus 
to  give  a secure  ascendancy  to  a military  government. 

The  exiles  taking  refuge  in  .Etna  rendered  that 
place  so  populous,  and  so  formidable,  that  no  perma- 
nent tranquillity  could  be  expected,  whilst  an  inveterate 
enemy  should  continue  to  hold  a post  every  way  cal- 
culated for  the  encouragement  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies in  Syracuse.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
level  it  with  the  ground,  und  to  disperse  the  inha- 
bitants. Most  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  found  a wel-  UL| 
conic  reception  amongst  the  Khegians,  who  persevered  y.4  1. 
to  the  last  in  their  hostility  against  Dionysius. 

These  vigorous  measures  produced  a temporary 
cessation  of  war  and  sedition,  and  allowed  leisure  for 
the  advancement  of  the  extensive  plans  formed  by  the 
genius  of  Dionysius  for  the  aggrandisement  01  his 
native  city,  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  object  to 
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make  Syracuse  the  metropolis  of  Sicily,  and  the  rival 
f of  Carthage. 

That  powerful  state  had  l>een  so  weakened  by  the 
extensive  desolation  of  the  pestilence  which  drove 
llaniilcar  from  Sicily,  as  to  In*  incapable,  at  this 
|H.*riod,  of  interfering  with  effect  in  foreign  affairs; 
and  Dion>sius  eugerlv  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, thus  unexpectedly  afforded,  to  bring  many  of 
the  smaller  Grecian  and  Sicilian  towns  again  into 
alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  even  to  extend  his  influ- 
ence uinong  the  independent  slates  in  Italy ; and  so 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  political  power  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  ensued,  as  to  excite  the 
envy  and  astonishment  of  cotempnrary  nations,  and 
the  incredulity  of  modern  critics. 

it  could  not,  however,  escape  the  sagacity  of  the 
governor-general,  that  the  supineness  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians was  not  likely  to  continue  long  ; and  that  the  fame 
of  his  success  must  speedily  rouse  them  to  avenge  his 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  his  contempt  of  their 
authority.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  storm  was 
not  to  he  averted  by  concession,  nor  to  be  resisted  by 
any  thing  short  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
preparations.  Profiting  by  past  experience,  he  deter- 
mined to  fortify  tlie  commanding  site  of  the  Rpipolv, 
(which  had  repeatedly  been  the  source  of  danger  to 
the  town)  and  convert  it  into  a fortress  for  its  defence. 

The  rock  is  precipitous,  and  nearly  inaccessible  on 
the  north  side  ; and  the  plan  adopted  was  to  crown 
it  with  a strong  citadel , and  by  a long  wall,  sur- 
mounted with  towers,  to  connect  it  with  the  walls  of 
the  town  . an  extent  of  building,  altogether,  of  above 
thirty  furlongs,  (about  four  miles)  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  reckoned  the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  ancient  military  architecture.  44  We  were  quite 
astonished,"  observes  an  intelligent  English  tourist, 
**  at  the  magnitude  of  the  subterranean  passages,  from 
whenee  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make  their 
Millies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fori.  We  admired  the  huge  square  towers  of  solid 
masonry  ; the  excellent  contrivance  of  its  gateways 
tor  every  purpose  of  defence  ; the  vast  blocks  of  its 
parapets,  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  bored  with 
grooves,  by  which  melted  pitch  or  lead  were  poured 
diown  upon  the  assailants.  Nor  did  the  art  and  judg- 
ment fail  to  strike  us  with  which  the  walls  were 
built ; constituted  of  immense  blocks,  without  cement, 
they  varied  in  thickness,  according  us  the  situation 
required  : where  nature  herself  Imd  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  rampart,  they  measured  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  breadth  j but  in  more  unguarded  situations, 
they  were  fifteen,  of  that  species  of  building  which 
the  ancients  called  emplecton."  4 In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  great  W'ork  with  as  little  dcluy  as  pos- 
sible, Dionysius  engaged  sixty  thousand  citizens  to 
labour  unremittingly  in  building,  exclusive  of  an 
immense  number  of  artists  of  various  descriptions, 
employed  in  squaring  the  stones,  uml  fitting  the 
materials,  and  a multitude  of  labourers  at  work  in 
the  quarries,  t Six  thousand  oxen  were  required  to 
draw  the  huge  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  eon- 

• Hailin'*  Travel*  im  SiH/f , Ac.  vol.  i. 

f n>e»e  lantnmio  were  e icwvnted  *o  ntmUrtv  w to  form  ronr- 
nificent  aiwl  secure  prisons,  I**  tto  Athenians  fonad  to  their  cast) 
and  excited  the  great  admiration  of  Cicero,  who  rail*  them  opu* 
verr  regioni— s truly  royal  work.  They  are  open  at  top,  awl  are 
now  la«d  out  into  garden*  and  pleasure  grounds. 


stnicted  ; and  it  has  ingeniously  been  conjectured,  Dioornus 
that  the  materials  of  the  great  works  thrown  up  **>*  Elder, 
near  this  spot  by  Xicias  during  the  Athenian  invasion, 
contributed  to  facilitate  the  present  undertaking.  The  rom 
new  fortress  obtained  the  name  of  Hexapylc,  (Six  35-*! 
Gates)  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Jj* 
inhabited,  occasioned  the  name  Tetrapolis  to  be 
exchanged  for  Pentapolis. 

From  the  eminence  of  the  Eptjiol®,  Dionysius  must  to* 
have  enjoyed  a noble  prospect  of  the  whole  city,  with  A u 
all  its  palaces,  and  temples,  and  gardens,  its  impreg-  3^39 

nnhle  fortresses,  and  mognificent  harbours,  filled  with  ' 

the  pre(Mir»tions  for  war,  and  the  occupations  of  peace  ; B c 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  exultation  of  spirit  with  3^ 
which  he  viewed  the  scene  of  splendour  and  pros- 
perity before  him,  so  much  the  work  of  his  own  gene- 
rosity and  genius.  In  this  enjoyment  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  during  the  building  of  the  llexapyle, 
mingling  free ly  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  en- 
couraging industry,  rewarding  talent,  assisting  per- 
sonally on  any  emergency,  and  laying  aside,  like  the 
great  czar  Peter,  not  only  the  guards  and  attendance, 
but  the  manner  of  royalty,  to  render  his  instructions 
to  the  workmen  more  familiar,  and  his  design  more 
popular ; and  so  great  was  the  zeal  with  which  his  flL 
people  worked  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that  the  j 
undertaking  was  completed  in  three  weeks. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  Fictions  of 
of  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general  on  this  and  historian* 
similar  occasions,  with  the  stories  related  by  Plu-  refilled, 
tarch,  and  even  by  Diodorus,  of  bis  arbitrary  violence, 
despotic  system  of  government,  and  excessive  dread  of 
popular  fury  or  private  revenge.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
he  who  could  thus  trust  himself  unarmed  and  unat- 
tended among  nearly  an  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  indiscriminately  assembled,  must  have  felt 
assured  that  they  were  neither  dissatisfied  with  his 
administration,  nor  aggrieved  by  private  wrong  ; and 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a man  so  secure  in  the 
midst  of  the  j»opulace,  could  be  cruel  and  suspicious 
at  home.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  rejecting 
the  anecdotes  told  of  his  having  his  hair  and  beard 
trimmed  with  alive  coal,  lest  his  barber  should  cut 
his  throat  ; of  his  obliging  all  who  approached  him 
to  strip  and  change  their  clothes  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  apartment,  lest  they  should  have  concealed  some 
weapon  in  their  dress ; of  his  rage  against  his  own 
brother  for  raising  a spear  to  (mint  out  a distant  ob- 
ject ; and  a number  of  similar  tales,  which  republican 
bitterness  delighted  to  heap  upon  a great  and  successful 
tyrant,  not  a few  of  which  have  been  related  of  others 
besides  Dionysius.  To  him  alone,  however,  belongs 
the  celebrated  story  of  the  feast  of  Damocles,  which, 
if  true,  implies  nothing  more  than  that  Dionysius,  by 
a practical  allegory,  conveyed  an  important  lesson  on 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  royalty  to  a man  who 
ignorantly  envied  the  splendour  and  luxuries  of  the 
palace.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
design  of  that  extraordinary  cavern  in  the  lnutuimae 
of  Neapolis,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  vulgarly  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  him  for  the  purjHwe  of  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  numerous  prisoners  confined  in  it  by  his 
jealous  timidity ; but  there  is  no  authority  for  refer- 
ring its  construction  to  the  time  of  the  excavation  of 
the  lautumin ; and  although  the  cavern  possesses 
some  amusing  properties  for  the  conveyance  of  sound. 
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Hio^raphjr.  it  is  incapable  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which  the 
* tyrant  is  said  to  have  designed  it. 

There  were,  undoubtedly,  some  periods  of  his  life 
when  the  violence  and  treachery  of  the  republican 
faction  must  have  rendered  extreme  caution  indispen- 
sably necessary  : and  when  an  enormous  reward  was 
offered  for  his  assassination,  common  prudence  would 
oblige  him  to  be  circumspect  in  admitting  strangers 
to  his  presence.  But  these  precautions,  whatever 
they  might  be,  ceased  with  the  occasions  that  gave 
rise  to  them  ; and  Dionysius  lived  more  unguardedly 
among  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  than  is  usual  with 
popular  princes  in  limited  monarchies. 

After  a short  season  of  unexampled  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  in  Syracuse,  when  faction  every 
where  paused  from  its  continual  agitations,  as  if 
to  become  a spectator  of  the  bold  undertaking  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  wonderful  return  of  his  Grecian  army, 
the  Khcgian  people  — (the  staunch  promoters  of 
revolution,  stimulated  by  the  Syracusan  exiles  who 
had  taken  refuge  among  them  ; and  affecting  to  com- 
miserate the  fate  of  their  kindred,  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos  and  Cat  ana,  who  had  entered  into  the  alliance 
of  Dionysius,) — fitted  out  u fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war, 
and  eiuluirked  an  army  of  six  thousund  infantry,  and 
six  hundred  cavalry,  in  what  was  then,  as  now,  de- 
nominated by  the  cant  of  party,  “ the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  in  other  words,  the  overthrow  of  an  estab- 
lished, peaceful,  and  flourishing  state,  by  means  of 
stimulating  the  worst  passions  of  the  lowest  people. 

The  Rhegi&ns  contrived  to  engage  in  this  attempt 
the  oligarchical  administration  of  Messcna,  who  sent 
them  a reinforcement  of  four  thousand  foot,  four 
hundred  horse,  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line  j but  the 
government  of  Syracuse  was  at  this  time  so  popular 
ill  Sicily,  that  the  Messcnian  soldiers,  on  learning  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  refused  to  obey  their  generals; 
and  the  Italians,  deprived  of  their  assistance,  and 
unublc  alone  to  meet  the  forces  which  Dionysius  had 
led  out  to  oppose  them,  were  glad  to  obtain  peace  on 
easy  terms. 

The  consequence  of  this  ill-condncted  scheme  was 
the  extension  of  the  Syracusan  empire,  (for  so  the 
Greek  historians  are  accustomed  to  term  the  supre- 
macy of  the  first  slate  in  a confederacy)  not  merely 
in  Sicily,  but  also  over  several  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy  ; so  that  Dionysius  from  this  period 
was  not  unusually  called  **  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,''  being  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation,  both  in 
the  island,  and  on  the  adjoining  continent.  Nor  did 
he  remit  his  exertions  to  strengthen  his  interest,  and 
to  combine  the  whole  Grecian  name  in  one  league 
against  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily. 

Arch’itectu-  He  had  now  leisure  to  resume  those  prodigious  pre- 
r»l  plan*  °f  paj-ations  against  invasion  which  have  excited  the 
lonyuut.  M]miretion  0f  a|i  succeeding  ages,  and  of  which  the 
native  historian  observes,  that  each  of  his  numerous 
undertakings  appears  sufficient  to  have  absorbed  the 
whole  resources  of  the  state.  By  what  means  he 
raised  such  enormous  sums,  without  any  up|>arcnt 
diminution  of  individual  wealth  among  the  citizens, 
any  oppression  of  the  allies,  or  any  known  opportunity 
for  considerable  plunder,  no  ancient  writer  now  ex- 
tant has  left  us  a satisfactory  account.  We  learn, 
However,  that*  one  source  of  revenue  was  a kind  of 

* It  a mentioned  by  Aristotle,  that  Dionysius  emkavounM 
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poll-tax,  the  origin  of  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  Dionysius 
Dionysius,  foreseeing  that  he  might  probably  want  ^ Elder, 
large  supplies  of  money  on  some  future  emergency,  s * 

when  his  credit  and  popularity  might  be  less  produc- 
tive, gave  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  on  imme- 
diate and  general  contribution  for  a secret  service, 
the  nature  of  which  could  not,  consistently  with  its 
object,  be  disclosed.  The  tax  was  readily  granted, 
and  paid ; and  soon  afterwards  public  notice  was 
given,  that  circumstances  having  occurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  projected  plan,  the  money  which 
had  been  raised  would  be  repaid  on  application  nt 
the  treasury.  .So  great  was  the  confidence  gained  by 
this  artifice,  in  the  integrity  of  the  administration, 
that,  when  the  real  necessity  arose,  the  supply  was 
obtained  without  any  difficulty. 

Such  indeed  was  the  universal  popularity  of  the 
scheme  for  driving  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily, 
that  the  government  received  frequent  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  labour,  materials,  and  money.  In  the 
last  essential  supply  Dionysius  seems,  by  whatever 
means,  to  have  abounded.  He  not  only  paid  the 
numerous  artisans  whom  he  engaged  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  but  stimu- 
lated their  activity,  and  rewarded  their  ingenuity,  by 
giving  splendid  prizes  to  the  best  executed  designs. 

By  these  means  he  drew  to  Syracuse  all  who  possessed 
cither  skill  or  industry'  in  mechanical  operations,  and 
he  displayed  the  most  consummate  genius  in  directing 
and  superintending  the  works.  The  existing  fleet  of 
a hundred  and  ten  ships  was  speedily  put  into  com- 
plete repair,  and  two  hundred  additional  vessels  were 
built,  some  of  which  were  upon  a new  construction, 
and  on  a larger  scale  than  any  yet  known,  and  having 
two  more  bunk*  of  oars  than  the  ordinary  trireme, 
obtained  the  name  of  quinqueremes.  To  secure  this 
powerful  navy  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  the 
number  of  boat-houses  in  the  harbour  was  doubled, 
and  many  of  them  made  capable  of  containing  two 
ships.  While,  with  a policy  utterly  irrcconcilcable 
with  the  despotic  system  attributed  to  him,  Dionysius 
used  all  his  influence  to  engage  the  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse in  the  naval  service,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
half  manning  his  fleet  with  a class  of  sailors  whom  no 
tyrant,  ruling  against  the  will  of  the  people,  could 
have  trusted  within  the  walls  of  the  arsenal. 

Diodorus  asserts,  that  the  battery  (to  manXTWM*) 
was  at  this  period  first  invented  at  Syracuse  ; mean- 
ing, not  the  art  of  battering  fortifications  by  a variety 
of  engines,  which  had  been  practised  long  before  in 
Greece,  and  was  curried  to  great  perfection  in  Africa, 
but  the  contrivance  of  annoying  a naval  force  by  ma- 
chines planted  upon  the  walls  of  a fortress,  and  dis- 
charging huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  beams  of  wood, 
headed  with  masses  of  iron,  which  Archimedes  after- 
wards improved,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
Romans,  under  Mnrccllus.  The  most  ingenious  me- 
chanic* were  assiduously  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  batteries  for  the  protection  of  the  port ; 
while  on  incredible  number  of  armourers  filled  every 
vacant  space  in  the  city  with  their  forge#  and  work- 
shops ; and  so  eager  were  the  citizens  in  forwarding 
the  wishes  of  the  governor-general,  that  multitudes 
voluntarily  contril  ted  their  personal  labour  in  the 

to  establish  a composition  fur  the  lillo*  of  mule  a*  elite  to  the  htatc , 
but  that  ibe  measure  wus  too  unpopular  to  be  very  productive. 
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Bi«fr«phy.  fabrication  of  arms ; and  upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  suits  of  armour  were  soon  ready  for 
service. 

Pursuing  his  view  of  uniting  in  one  confederacy 
against  Carthage  the  whole  Grecian  niune  in  Sicily 
and  Italy,  Dionysius  was  particularly  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  hostile  parties  at  Mcsscna  and  Rhegium, 
who  were  more  than  su»j»ected  of  inclining  to  take 
part  with  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  war.  The  for- 
mer he  secured  by  conceding;  to  them  a considerable 
tract  of  border  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
dispute  ; and  to  the  latter  he  made  a proposal,  con- 
trary indeed  to  the  narrow'  policy  of  the  democratic 
states  of  Greece,  (which  forbade  alliance  by  marriage 
with  any  other  republic)  but  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  more  liberal  notions  which  he  had  early  imbibed 
from  the  excellent  Hennocrates.  He  offered  to  grant 
the  Rhcgiuns  an  increase  of  territory*  adjoining  their 
borders,  and  to  provide  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  city,  upon  receiving  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  a Kliegian  citizen.  Republican  prejudice,  however, 
prevailed  ; the  proposed  alliance  was  rejected  by  an 
assembly  of  the  people ; and,  according  to  a report 
not  apparently  well  authenticated,  but  by  no  means 
improbable,  the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  a vulgar 
insult.  Persevering  in  his  design,  he  instructed  his 
ambassadors  to  make  a similar  offer  at  Locri,  where 
it  was  well  received,  and  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
XenetUH,  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  Locri,  was 
espoused  to  him  : one  of  the  newly-built  quinque- 
remes,  richly  lilted  up  with  gold  and  silver  furniture, 
conveyed  her  to  Syracuse  j and  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  second  Dionysius.  It  is  stated  by 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  .-Elian,  that  on  the  same  day 
the  governor-general  married  Aristomache,  (or  Aris- 
tiencte,  as  the  last  mentioned  author  calls  her)  the 
daughter  of  his  colleague  Hipparinus  ; and  that  he 
conducted  her  to  the  palace  in  an  equipage  no  less 
splendid  than  the  galley  of  Doris.  It  is  even  added, 
that  both  ladies  were  perfectly  huppy  in  his  impartial 
kindness,  one  enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  his 
countrywoman,  and  the  other  of  blessing  him  with  a 
son  } and  Plutarch  affirms,  that  the  mother  of  Doris, 
who  had  uccompanied  her  daughter  to  Syracuse,  being 
suspected  of  administering  potions  to  Aristomachc  to 
render  her  barren,  was  put  to  death  by  Dionysius  ; 
after  which  the  birth  of  the  younger  Hipparinns  com- 
pleted the  felieity  of  the  family. 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ford, simply  on  the  ground  of  its  improbability  ; and 
he  conjectures  that  Doris  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  and  upon  her  death  the  connection  took  place 
with  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  However  this  may 
be,  the  governor-general  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
nuptials  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  by 
splendid  entertainments,  and  by  the  most  engaging 
familiarity  and  clemency ; so  that  even  those  historians 
who  generally  represent  him  as  an  odious  tyrant, 
maintaining  himself  in  power  by  a mercenary  force, 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  at  this 
period  extremely  jiopular  though  Diodorus,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  attributes  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Syracusans  a violent  desire  for  a revolution. 
waMiarin't  Va8t  lirel*ar?ll,on8  being  now  completed,  Dio- 

C art  Stuff.  ■ 

OL.  * It  U no  where  slated  by  what  means  Dionysius  had  the  dis- 
95.  3.  posal  of  this  land. 
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nvsius  was  unwilling  to  afford  time  to  Carthage  for  Dior>y*i-is 
recovering  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  ; and  ***  ©*ter- 
assembling  the  people,  highly  delighted  with  the 
nuptial  shews  and  banquets,  he  addressed  them  at 
greut  length  in  favour  of  un  immediate  war  ; a topic 
already  popular,  which  he  took  care  to  enforce,  by 
holding  out  such  immediate  as  well  as  contingent 
advantages,  that  the  measure  was  carried  without 
hesitation ; and  au  instant  confiscation,  or  rather 
pillage,  followed,  of  all  the  Carthaginian  property  in 
the  town  and  harbour : the  example  was  quickly 
adopted  by  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  not  without  some 
violence  to  the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  Cartka-  B c 
ginian  traders  ; and  in  the  towns  which  were  subject 
to  Carthage,  the  populace  rising  upon  the  garrisons, 
exercised  upon  them  the  most  cruel  revenge  for  the 
former  plunder  of  their  houses  by  Hamilcnr.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  (ol.  95.  4.)  Dio- 
nysius sent  a formal  embassy  to  Carthage,  declaring 
war,  unless,  upon  condition,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  evacuate  all  the  Grecian  towns  in  Sicily.  The 
letter  containing  this  alternative  was  read  to  the 
senate  and  people  ; and  although  the  previous  conduct 
of  Dionysius  must  amply  have  prepared  them  to 
expect  such  a result,  the  declaration  of  it  appears  to 
have  occasioned  general  alarm.  No  idea  of  conces- 
sion, however,  was  entertained;  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  herald  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
actual  hostilities. 

The  governor-general  lost  no  time  in  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  allied  forces  of  the  Agrigentine, 

Geloon,  and  other  Grecian  states,  amounting,  with 
his  own  army,  to  eighty  thousand  infantry,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  attended 
by  a fleet  of  nearly  two  hundred  ships  of  war  ; about 
five  hundred  transports  followed,  conveying  some  of 
his  newly-invented  batteries,  and  nhundunce  of  naval 
and  military  stores.  Most  of  the  cities  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian interest,  unsupported  against  so  overwhelm- 
ing a force,  hastened  to  submit  to  Dionysius ; but  the 
inhabitants  of  Motya,  always  faithful  to  Carthage, 
and  on  that  account  entitled  to  expect  little  modera- 
tion from  the  Syracusans,  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  defence,  hoping  to  protract  the  siege  till  the 
arrival  of  succours  from  Africa.  Five  other  towns 
followed  the  example ; and  the  governor-general, 
leaving  his  brother  Leptincs  to  prosecute  the  operu- 
tions  against  Motya,  hastened  to  plunder  their 
territories,  and  laid  vigorous  siege  to  .Egesta  and 
Entella. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hamilcar  was  again  appointed  at  Hamilcar 
Carthage  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily;  and  in  the 
pressing  circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  allies,  he  re-  g-'.|T*r  ,B 
solved  immediately  to  attempt  a diversion  for  their 
relief.  Despatching  a squadron  of  only  ten  fast  sail- 
ing vessels,  he  directed  them  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse  by  night,  and  to  destroy  the  ships  of  war 
remaining  there.  His  orders  were  executed  with 
little  difficulty,  and  the  adventurous  squadron  returned 
in  safety.  Rut  although  the  damage  was  considerable 
to  the  Syracusan  navy,  the  plan  did  not  operate  to 
the  advuntage  of  the  Motya  ns ; on  the  contrary, 
raising  the  siege  of  the  two  inferior  places,  Dionysius 
applied  his  whole  force  to  the  reduction  of  Motya, 
trusting  to  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison  in  Ortygia  to 
prevent  a repetition  of  the  surprise  at  the  arsenal. 

Hamilcar,  thus  disappointed,  and  destitute  of  means 
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for  openly  opposing  the  powerful  fleet  and  army  of 
the  Greek®,  employer!  ail  the  resources  of  his  active 
and  enterprising*  genius  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Collecting  ait  hundred  ships,  he  sailed  by  night,  and 
doubling  the  Lily  bran  cape,  hove  in  sight  suddenly 
off  Motya  at  daybreak.  Attacking  the  guard-chips, 
which  were  afloat  without  the  harbour,  he  burnt  and 
sunk  most  of  them  ; and  passed  on  into  the  fort  before 
Dionysius  had  time  to  man  his  fleet,  which  was  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  or  to  push  a single  ship  iuto  the 
water.  Perceiving  at  once  the  extent  of  the  danger, 
and  the  disadvantage  to  which  his  vessels  would  be 
excised  in  a naval  action,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel,  the  Syracusan  general  instantly  ordered  his 
men  to  draw  the  ships  over  the  mole  into  the  sea,  on 
the  other  side ; and  covering  the  pier  with  his  land 
forces  and  portable  batteries,  he  did  such  execution, 
and  spread  mo  much  alarm  among  the  Africans,  to 
whom  these  engines  were  new  und  strange,  that  Hn- 
milcar  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Africa,  and  leave 
Motya  to  its  fate. 

The  siege  was  consequently  pressed  on  every  side  j 
and  though  the  Motyuns  made  a most  gallant  defence, 
and  fought  to  the  last  with  desperate  valour,  they 
were  in  a few  days  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers, aided  by  the  extraordinary  machinery  and  mili- 
tary stratagems  of  Dionysius.  The  slaughter  was 
immense;  and  the  inhabitants  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  general  sent  an 
herald  to  proclaim  that  they  might  take  sanctuary  in 
the  temples  of  thp  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  : 
an  act  of  humanity  which  the  prejudiced  historian 
attributes  to  the  most  sordid  motives.  The  city  was 
given  up  to  plunder  ; and  all  the  inhabitants  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  were  sold  into  slavery:  a 
Greek  named  Dnmcncs,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
nation  who  had  sided  with  the  Carthaginians,  suffered 
crucifixion,  as  traitors  to  the  country  ; which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  deemed  n 
cruel  policy.  The  governor-general,  leaving  a fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  under  the  orders  of  his 
brother  Leptines,  to  guard  the  coast,  and  to  keep  in 
check  the  people  of  yligesta  and  Enlella,  und  having 
garrisoned  Motvu  with  Syracusan  and  native*  Sicilian 
troops  returned  home  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  Dionysius  marched 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  having  accepted  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Haliccans,  he  opened  the  campaign  by 
investing  ASgesta,  and  laying  waste  its  territory  where 
he  met  with  no  opposition.  Hut  the  /Kgestans,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  Motya,  resolutely  defended  their  town, 
and  sallying  by  night,  surprised  and  set  fire  to  the 
camp  of  the  beseigers.  A small  party  hastening  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  were  cut  off,  and  the  confla- 
gration spreading  rapidly,  destroyed  a number  of 
horscs.f 

This  check  was  followed  by  intelligence  which 
could  not  surprise  Dionysius;  but  which,  after  success 
so  little  corresponding  with  his  own  great  prepara- 
tions, und  with  the  comparatively  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 


• ZurtAai.  Sicilian  Greek*,  ZuciAmrrai. 

t Mr.  Mitford  has  judiciously  corrected  the  rrmr  of  WemrHng, 
who  reiMlrr*  nr****,  aa  if  the  men  were  burnt  in  their 

tent*:  a moat  Improbable  suppwntion,  aod  no  war  supported  by 
any  authority. 


must  have  occasioned  him  serious  alarm.  The  Car- 
thaginian government  resolved  to  vindicate  its  do- 
minion in  .Sicily  by  a great  effort,  collected  an  army, 
(according  to  the  most  credible  authority*)  of  an 
hundred  thousand  men  well  equipped, who  were  joined, 
as  soon  ns  they  landed,  by  thirty  thousand  Sicilian 
allies,  and  a fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  of  war,  and 
six  hundred  transports.  The  armament  was  com- 
manded by  Hamilcar,  who  was  on  this  occasion  raised 
to  the  rank  of  BwiXfw  or  commander-in-chief : an 
officer,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Carthage, 
invested  with  unlimited  civil  and  military  powers 
during  the  continuance  of  his  command,  but  account- 
able, at  its  termination,  for  his  conduct  to  the  senate 
and  people. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  with  a fair  wind,  the 
commander  of  each  vessel  bearing  scaled  orders  from 
Hamilcar,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  they  should 
be  under  weigh.  According  to  these  orders,  the  ships 
of  war  coasted  alongshore,  while  the  transports  sailed 
directly  across  the  channel,  both  however  bound  for 
Panonnus.  Dionysius,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  any 
favourable  occurrence,  observed  that  the  transports 
profiting  bv  the  breeze,  had  run  too  much  ahead  of  the 
convoy,  and  he  despatched  Leptines,  with  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  sink  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  The 
gale  continuing  to  rise,  the  Syracusan  men  of  war, 
built  for  fast  rowing,  and  unmanageable  in  a heavy 
sea,  could  not  easily  come  up  with  the  round-built 
trans}M>rts,  which  sailed  best  before  the  wind  when 
it  hlew  hard ; but  even  with  this  disadvantage,  the 
admiral  succeeded  in  running  down  fifty  of  them, 
having  on  board  five  thousand  troops,  and  two  hundred 
chariots,  the  whole  of  which  were  lost. 

Hamilcar,  however,  landed  safely  and  without  op- 
position at  Panormus,  with  a force  which  Dionysius 
could  not  venture  to  meet,  either  by  land  or  at  sea  ; 
and  he  recovered  with  little  opposition,  the  places 
formerly  in  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  The  povemor- 
gencrnl  of  Syracuse  having  endeavoured  by  liberal 
offers,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  to  recruit 
his  forces  from  among  the  Sicanian  natives,  retired 
hastily,  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse.  The 
Carthaginiun  general,  thus  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  western  district  of  the  island,  resolved  to  make 
his  first  attempt  upon  Messena,  with  a view  to  the 
shelter  which  would  he  afforded  by  its  fine  harbour  to 
his  fleet,  consisting  altogether,  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  sail. 

In  his  way  thither,  he  made  himself  master,  by 
voluntary  submission,  or  by  force,  of  all  the  petty 
states  on  that  side  of  the  country,  exacting  subsidies 
from  those  who  offered  any  resistance,  Messcnn, 
meanwhile,  always  distracted  by  faction,  was  now 
divided  by  a warm  dispute  respecting  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy, " that  the  Carthaginians  should  draw  water  in 
the  city  ;**  which  one  party  interpreted  to  forctel  the 
triumph,  another  the  defeat  und  consequent  slaverv,  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  prevailed,  anti  hasty  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a vigorous  defence  ; the  women 
and  children  were  sent  away,  with  the  most  valuable 
moveable  property,  to  places  of  security;  und  troops  oc- 
cupied the  shore,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy's 
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* Tmurtis,  riled  by  Diodorus.  Other  arrountx  make  the  Afri- 
can army  alone,  to  hare  consisted  of  above  dim  hundred  thousand 
infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  four  hundred  aimed  chariot*. 
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Biography,  foraging  parties.  Hamilcar  immediately  perceived 
their  error,  and  took  advantage  of  it  j profiting  by  a 
favourable  wind,  he  sailed  boldly  into  the  port  with- 
out previously  attempting  to  land  any  of  his  forces ; 
and  the  town  ill  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  weakly 
garrisoned , fell  an  easy  prey. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  some  sought  a noble  death  in 
hopeless  resistance ; some  were  interrupted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  overland,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  ; 
u few  succeeded  in  reaching  friendly  fortresses;  above 
two  hundred  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  with  the 
desperate  design  of  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore; 
and  it  is  asserted,  that  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  num- 
ber reached  Italy  in  safety.  The  towers,  however, 
which  defended  the  city  on  the  land  side,  remained 
impregnable,  and  Hamilcar,  eager  to  push  bis  advan- 
tages, would  not  consume  time  in  their  reduction  ; 
but  he  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  and  so 
completely  razed  and  burnt  the  houses,  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  “ it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
where  the  town  had  stood." 

Succrss  of  The  native  Sicilians,  as  well  os  the  Sicanians,  had 
the  Carthi-  now,  with  very  few  exceptions,*  gone  over  to  the 
pi  Bun*.  Carthaginians;  and  so  many  of  the  Grecian  towns  were 

either  subdued  or  gained,  that  Hamilcar  commanded 
much  more  than  half  the  island,  and  the  resources  of 
Dionysius  were  proportional)! y narrowed.  In  this 
emergency  he  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  nor 
wanting  in  exertion,  to  make  the  most  of  the  means 
yet  remaining  to  him.  He  manned  sixty  ships  with 
manumitted  slaves,  thereby  making  up  the  number  of 
his  fleet  an  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  of  which  but  a 
small  proportion  were  ships  of  the  line ; and  having 
obtained  a reinforcement  of  a thousand  heavy-armed 
mercenaries  from  Sparta,  or  more  probably  from  some 
neighbouring  Lacedaemonian  garrisons,  he  had  a dis- 
posable land  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
and  three  thousand  cavalry,  with  which  he  resolved 
to  occupy  the  strong  line  of  country  between  mount 
/Etna  and  the  coast,  and  there  either  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  en6my,  or  compel  Hamilcar  to  attack  him 
to  disadvantage. 

The  Carthaginian  general  meanwhile  continued 
his  march  along  the  coast,  so  as  to  preserve  his 
communication  with  the  fleet ; but  his  progress  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano,  and 
the  descent  of  a large  stream  of  burning  lava  into  the 
sea,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  army  to  pro- 
ceed. Obliged  therefore  to  take  the  difficult  anil  tedious 
circuit  of  the  mountain,  and  dreading  the  event  of  a 
naval  action  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  Mago,  his  ad- 
miral, to  proceed  directly  with  his  fleet  to  the  harbour 
of  Catana,  about  half  way  between  Messena  and 
Syracuse,  and  there  to  await  his  arrival.  Dionysius, 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  urged  by  the  impatience  of 
some  of  his  allies,  and  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  others, 
to  strike  a decisive  blow,  made  a bold  attempt  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy's  fleet,  and  marched  with  a strong 
division  of  the  army,  to  supi>ort  the  attack  made  upon 
Mago,  by  the  squadron  under  Lcptines,  and  to  oblige 
the  Carthaginians  to  keep  the  sea.  * 


• Arrvmjr  tW«e  is  mentioned  a tribe  of  j4uorinet,  * name  evi- 
dently of  Oriental  extraction  : the  Sir  an  inns  and  Sicilian*  migrated 
into  Sicily  from  Italy,  drlvin#  out  tbe  older  inhabitant*,  who  were 
a colony  of  Pbotoicitia,  nod  of  whoiu  llic  Asaorlnn  were  probably 
descendant*. 
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Apparently,  the  arrungement  of  the  Syracusan  ad-  Dionysius 
miral,  was  not  judicious.  Selecting  thirty  of  his  best  the  Rider, 
ships  he  rushed  impetuously  into  the  enemy's  line,  ^ 

which  he  threw  into  disorder,  and  sunk  several  of  rw,D 
their  largest  vessels ; but  being  soon  surrounded  and 
pressed  by  the  multitude  of  their  men  of  war,  he  lost  ' ' 

the  advantage  of  his  superior  naval  tactics,  and  fits 
men,  compelled  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  were  nvcrpow-  ' ' 

ered  by  numbers.  With  great  difficulty  he  broke  J * 
through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  and  escaped  to  sea,  A M 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  fleet  to 
the  enemy,  who  sunk  and  raptured  more  than  half 
the  Syracusan  navy,  and  killed  twenty  thousand  mer..  B c 
Their  own  loss  was  considerable,  both  in  ship*  and  3^ 
men  ; but  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  port,  where 
they  ostentatiously  displayed  and  repaired  their  nu- 
merous prizes. 

Hamilcar  soon  afterwards,  having  completed  his 
arduous  march  round  the  fool  of  mount  ;Etna,  reached 
the  fertile  plains  of  ( utnna,  and  immediately  took 
advantage  of  the  success  which  had  been  obtained  in 
his  absence,  to  form  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  While 
Mago  entered  the  great  port,  and  covered  its  ample 
space  with  ships  of  war  and  transports,  the  army  in- 
vested the  city  on  the  land  side,  and  plundered  the 
country  for  thirty  days,  io  the  most  l*arharous  manner ; 
endeavouring  by  every  possible  provocation,  to  induce 
the  Syracusans  to  attempt  a sally,  either  by  sea  or 
land.  This  design  was  frustrated  by  the  prudence 
and  firmness  of  Dionysius  ; but  he  could  not  prevent 
the  Carthaginians  from  possessing  themselves  of  the 
suburb  of  Acradinn,  less  strongly  fortified  than  the 
other  divisions  of  the  city  j where  Hamilcar  suffered 
his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine. “ Of  which  crimes,"  says  Diodorus,  “ he  spee- 
dily and  providentially  suffered  the  due  reward  ; for 
immediately  his  affairs  grew  daily  in  a worse  condi- 
tion “ the  Syracusans'  he  adds,  “ matte  a successful 
sally  ; nightly  panics  alarmed  the  camp ; and  the 

rlngue  again  made  its  appearance  among  the  men." 
lamilcar,  however,  only  udvunced  his  operations,  and 
in  the  progress  of  his  works  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
the  illustrious  Gcln  and  his  consort,  an  offence  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  visit  more  severely  than  the 
pillage  of  the  temples. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dionysius  continued  to  use  every  ol. 
exertion  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  His  re-  96.  1. 
lative  Polyxcnus,  was  despatched  through  Italy  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  to  solicit  supplies,  and  to  re- 
present every  where  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  suf- 
fering the  Grecian  name  to  be  exterminated  in  Sicily; 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Greece,  with  orders  to 
engage  mercenary  troops  at  any  price ; and  merchant 
shijis  were  engaged  to  transport  corn  from  Sardinia 
and  Africa.  It  was  probably  nt  this  time  that  necessity 
suggested  many  of  those  financial  expedients,  which 
are  referred  by  Aristotle  and  other  writers,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dionysius.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted 
the  scheme,  in  modern  times  so  familiar,  of  a forced 
circulation  of  tokens,  coined  of  a base  metal ; and  the 
more  questionable  measure,  of  doubling  the  nominal 
value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  He  passed  a 
decree,  that  all  the  jewels  of  the  ladies  should  be  con- 
secrated to  Ceres,  and  that  they  who  would  continue 
to  wear  them  should  pay  the  hire  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  value,  into  the  treasury  of  the  goddess, 
for  the  u?e  of  the  public  ; and  the  first  example  of 
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Biography-  compliance  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  his  own 
family ; he  had  recourse  also.to  what  in  ourcountry  have 
From  been  termed  “ better  olen  ces but  finding  the  excuse  of 

' M poverty  often  pleaded  against  the  claim  for  voluntary 

2*577.  contributions  to  the  public  service,  he  declared  that 

— his  own  private  resources  were  exhausted,  but  that 

n c • he  would  set  some  of  his  property  to  sale : the  best 

4-7-  bidders,  ns  he  had  anticipated,  were  among  the  recu- 

Ut  sants,  and  by  general  acclamation,  in  this  instance 

A-  M fairly  exerted,  the  money  was  exacted  for  the  treasury, 

hut  the  p(„M|s  werc  restored  to  the  governor-general. 

At  this  period,  also,  Dionysius  had  recourse  to  the 
*•  c-  precious  metals  deposited  in  the  temples  ; and  possibly 
to  sonic  of  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  the  piety 
of  more  prosperous  times  had  decorated  the  shnnes  of 
the  deities.  It  is  reported  that  he  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  these  liberties,  by. facetious 
though  somewhat  irreverent  jests;  such  as,  that  “ the 
golden  robe  of  Jupiter  was  loo  cold  for  winter,  and 
too  heavy  for  summer,  and  that  a w oollen  cloak  w ould 
he  more  comfortable  at  all  seasons  and  that  “it  was 
verv  unbecoming  in  .Esculapius  to  sport  a long  golden 
beard,  whilst  his  father  Apollo  was  still  a beardless 
youth.”  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  there  existed 
among  the  Greeks  that  awful  respect  for  the  objects  of 
their  degrading  worship,  which  Christians  naturally 
feel  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  service  of  our 
pure  and  sublime  religion.  The  rites  of  heathen  ido- 
latry, and  the  personal  character  of  the  divinities,  were 
permitted  subjects  of  the  grossest  ridicule,  not  to  say 
of  the  most  offensive  ribaldry,  on  the  stage,  ns  well  as 
in  the  jocular  intercourse  of  the  mob  ; and  it  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  any  mark  of  impiety,  if 
Dionysius  had  really  seasoned  an  unpopular  act  with 
the  undignified  drollery,  which  has  more  probably 
been  invented  by  some  compiler  of  anecdotes,  like 
Plutarch  or  .Elian. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  treasures  in  the  ancient  tem- 
ples were  deposited  there  as  in  places  of  security,  and 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  additional  precaution  ; 
but  it  was  generally  understood,  that  they  might  be 
in  part,  or  wholly  withdrawn,  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  de|M>sitor:  the  practice  of  extending  this 
right,  even  to  the  costly  decorations  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, was  not  only  sanctioned  by  most  respectable 
precedents  in  Greece,  but  by  the  example  of  the  truly 
great  king  of  Israel,  the  pious  Hczckiuh,*  under  cir- 
cumstances very  similar  to  those  of  Dionysius. 

SU-in?  con-  The  siege  still  continued  with  little  progress,  when 
tiuii'.'kl-  Polyxenus  returned  from  his  embassy  with  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  a Lacedaemonian 
admiral ; Dionysius  and  Leptines  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  arrival  of  an  officer  of  so  high  rank,  to 
leave  the  city,  and  sail  with  a squadron  to  convoy  the 
expected  supplies  of  corn.  During  their  absence,  the 
citizens  observed  a vessel  laden  with  wheat,  hastening 
to  the  enemy's  Landing  place, and  hoarding  her  with  five 
boats,  took  her.  The  Carthaginian  admiral,  endea- 
vouring to  retake  the  prize,  was  beaten  off  by  the 
whole  Syracusan  fleet  hastily  launched  to  relieve  the 
boats  ; twenty-four  of  his  men  of  war  were  sunk,  and 
the  dag-ship  was  taken.  The  victorious  fleet  towed 
their  prizes  triumphantly  into  port,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy;  who,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of 
their  attempt,  declined  to  hazard  an  action.  In  the 


•Vide  2 Kings,  sviii.  15, 16,  l". 


moment  of  exultation,  Dionysius  entered  the  harbour,  Dionysius 
and  immediately  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  Kldcr. 
congratulated  them  warmly  on  their  achievement,  's-^. 
and  assured  them  that  the  city  should  soon  be  deli-  rrwm 

vered  from  its  besiegers.  Having  made  this  confident  i 
assertion  from  private  information  which  he  had  re-  ’ 

ceived  of  the  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was  B t 

about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  Theodoras,  a 4u- 

mnn  holding  some  command  in  the  cavalry,  and  pos-  to 
sessed  of  considerable  influence  among  the  lower  class  A.  n 
of  citizens,  rose,  and  addressed  the  assembly,  in  lan-  363*». 
gunge,  which,  if  it  at  all  resembled  the  report  of  Dio-  — 
dorus,  an  opposition  member  in  the  British  House  of  b.  c. 
Commons  would  scarcely  venture  to  use  towards  a po-  365. 
pular  minister.  After  taxing  the  governor-general 
with  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  tyranny,  under 
which  freedom  of  speech  was  absolutely  denied,  he 
exercised  the  privilege,  of  which  he  thus  deplored  the 
loss,  with  the  utmost  license,  in  heaping  upon  Dio- 
nysius to  his  face,  every  scurrilous  epithet  which 
party  rage  could  dictute.  He  enlarged  upon  the  un- 
successful expeditions  which  had  been  undertaken  ; 
the  ruinous  wars  that  hail  been  brought  upon  the 
country ; the  chicanery  and  impiety  by  which  money 
had  been  raised  to  supply  a lavish  expenditure  ; the 
interests  of  the  state  sacrificed  to  private  ambition  ; 
the  disastrous  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  ; 
the  incapacity,  in  short,  and  the  personal  cowardice  of 
the  general,  who  thus  commanded  them  against  their 
will ; nor  did  he  fail  to  represent,  that,  no  sooner  was 
Dionysius  absent,  than  the  ancient  glory  of  their  fa- 
thers had  again  graced  their  arms.  “ Wherefore,  my 
countrymen,”  he  concluded,  •*  if  the  tyrant  will  volun- 
tarily abdicate  his  |w>wer,  let  us  permit  him  with  his 
family  to  quit  the  city  unmolested;  if  not,  we  have 
now  a glorious  opportunity  for  recovering  our  liberty. 

We  are  all  met  together ; arms  have  been  unavoidably 
put  into  our  hands  ; we  have  friends  who  nrc  ready 
to  assist  us,  not  only  in  the  Italian  Greeks,  but  in  the 
allies  from  Peloponnesus.  And  let  the  provisional 
government  be  formed  either  from  Corinth,  our  mo- 
ther country,  or  of  the  Spartans  here  present.”  To 
this  audacious  proposal,  Pharncidns, the  Luccdceinonian 
admiral,  rose  to  reply;  and  the  friends  of  Theodoras 
w'erc  not  without  hope,  that  he  would  take  part  with 
the  opposition.  But  he  stated,  with  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  a Spartan,  that  his  commission  was  to 
assist  the  government  against  the  Carthaginians,  not 
to  concur  in  n revolution  which  would,  probably, 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  city.  And  the  friends  of 
Dionysius  appearing  to  have  a decided  majority  in 
the  meeting,  the  assembly  was  peaceably  dismissed  ; 
nor  was  any  other  notice  taken  of  what  had  passed, 
except  that  some  of  the  disaffected  party  received 
marks  ’of  kindness  and  favour  from  the  governor- 
general. 

The  plague,  meanwhile,  increased  rapidly  in  the  Appearance 
Carthaginian  army,  and  became  so  dreadfully  intec- 
tious,  that  few  could  be  found  to  administer  to  the  lJie 

sick  ; none  to  hpry  the  dead  ; the  putrefying  corpses  Carttartai- 
corrupted  the  water,  and  tainted  the  air ; and  the  ce-  an*, 
lebrated  pestilence  of  Athens,  described  with  such 
touching  fidelity  by  Thucydides,  and  so  beautifully 
painted  by  Lucretius,  seems  scarcely  to  have  exceeded 
in  violence,  that  which  now  spread  dejection  and  death 
through  the  gallant  and  triumphant  army  of  Hamilcar. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  distress  in  the 
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RinirrapUy.  enemy's  camp  to  make  a sally  with  his  whole  force  by 
sea  ami  land.  Leptines  anti  Pharacides  succeeded  be- 
Irora  yond  their  hopes  in  destroying  and  burning  great  part 
of  the  fleet ; and  the  governor- general,  who  com- 
manded the  army  in  person,  gained  a considerable 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of 
two  strong  places,  which  enabled  him  to  entrench 
himself  beyond  the  Carthaginian  lines,  and  to  place 
them  between  his  own  camp  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  town.  In  the  rencontre,  by  which  this  was 
achieved,  a Syracusan  detachment,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  disaffected  party,  was  cut  off  to  a man,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  been  designedly  exposed 
to  danger. 

Hamilcar  thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  his 
numerous  forces  daily  sinking  under  the  ravages  of 
disease,  sent  an  officer  to  Dionysius,  proposing  to  give 
up  his  military  chest,  still  worth  three  hundred 
talents,  (about  ^60,000)  for  permission  to  withdraw 
with  his  remaining  troops  and  fleet  to  Africa.  Diodo- 
rus labours  to  represent  this  os  the  offer  of  a private 
douceur  to  the  governor-general,  and  attributes  hs 
subsequent  conduct  to  a desire  of  preserving  a rem- 
nant of  the  Carthaginian  army,  in  order  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  hostilities  might*  enable  him  to  keep 
bis  command.  For  the  former  suspicion  there  is  not 
the  smallest  ground  ; the  military  nature  of  the  office, 
and  the  constant  state  of  military  preparation  or  ac- 
tual warfare,  in  which  Dionysius  kept  the  people  em- 
ployed, will  be  thought  to  afford  some  colour  to  the 
latter  supposition.  The  jealousy  of  the  Corinthian  or 
republican  party,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
treat  on  liberal  terms  with  a fallen  enemy,  or  even  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  any  treaty  which  might  be 
concluded.  Dionysius,  however,  agreed  that  on  pay- 
ment of  the  three  hundred  talents,  the  Carthaginian 
citizens  alone  should  he  suffered  to  depart ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  mighty  Hamilcar  stole  away  by  night, 
with  the  miserable  remains  of  his  proud  armament, 
pursued  by  the  insults  of  the  Syracusan  rowers,  and 
the  execrations  of  his  deserted  allies  ; and  meeting  at 
home  with  nothing  but  scorn  and  neglect,  he  ended  a 
miserable  existence  by  voluntary  famine ; “ a signal 
example,”  observes  the  historian,  “of  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  deities,  whose  temples  he  had  profaned  ; 
nor  did  the  Carthaginian  nation  cease  to  feel  the 
vengeance  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  till  the  crime  was 
publicly  expiated.” 

The  native  Sicilians,  who  had  joined  Hamilcar, 
taking  advantage  of  their  local  knowledge,  shifted  for 
themselves,  and  reached  their  respective  towns  in 
safety  j the  African  allies,  attempting  to  escape,  were 
either  cut  off,  or  being  overtaken,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  begging  for  quarter,  were  seized  for  slaves. 
The  Spaniards  alone,  true  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
gallant  spirit  of  their  country,  continuing  embodied 
under  arms,  demanded  honourable  terms ; and  were 
received  into  the  alliance  and  pay  of  Syracuse. 

So  great,  however,  had  been  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  that  the  three  hundred  talents  pai<J  by  Ilamilcur, 
did  not  enable  Dionysius  to  satisfy'  the  demands  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  hired  on  their  own 
terms  ; and  these  men,  generally  bitter  republicans, 


• Thi*  wrra*  lltc  fair  oinstructioo  of  the  pottage,  lib.  %\<r.  c.  75. 
which  Mr.  Mitfnnl  understands  very  differently,  as  if  Diodorus 
supposed  that  Dionysius  was  supported  in  power  by  tbe  direct 
influence  of  Cartilage. 
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w'ere  ready,  on  the  slightest  discontent,  to  join  with  Dionvtiut 
the  disaffected  party  in  promoting  a revolution.  Dc-  the  Elder, 
cision  in  this  case  was  necessary — violence  would  have  ‘ “ 

been  dangerous.  The  governor-general  perceiving 
that  the  insubordination  of  the  troops  was  secretly  en- 
couraged by  their  commander  Aristotle,  a Lacedemo- 
nian, he  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  home  to 
be  tried  by  his  own  country.  He  then  offered  the 
mercenaries  the  town  and  territory  of  the  Leontines, 
left  desolate  by  the  enemy,  as  a compensation  for 
their  services  ; which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ad  vantages  of  the  situation,  induced  them  readily  to 
accept. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  Dionysius  immedi* 
ately  employed  himself  in  repairing  the  wreck  of  his  Mewure* 
empire,  and  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  of  Dioay- 
He  rebuilt  ruined  towns,  and  re  peopled  deserted  conn-  *** 

tries  j offering  an  asylum  to  the  numerous  exiles,  the  th*  . 
victims  of  faction  in  the  republican  states  of  Greece.  ° 

Among  the  rest,  he  settled  six  hundred  families  of  the 
ancient  Messeniait  race,  expelled  from  Peloponnesus 
by  the  cruel  oppressions  of  Sparta,  in  the  Sicilian 
Messena ; being  particularly  anxious  to  plant  a power- 
ful and  friendly  colony  there,  as  a check  to  the  hostile 
machinations  of  the  Uhcgiuns  on  the  opposite  shore. 

But  the  inveterate  malignity  of  Lacedxmoa,  pursued 
the  Messenians  even  across  the  seas  ; and  Dionysius 
was  obliged  so  far  to  comply  with  their  prejudices 
against  the  revival  of  Messena,  as  to  remove  the  whole 
people  to  a fertile  territory  on  the  nothern  coast  of 
the  island,  where  they  founded  Tyndaris,  and  extend- 
ing their  influence,  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by 
negotiation,  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  became 
a considerable  and  flourishing  state.  Dionysius,  mean- 
while, by  no  means  relinquished  his  plan  of  rendering 
the  port  and  fortifications  of  Messena  formidable  to 
Rhegimn ; and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a con- 
nection between  the  garrison  there  and  the  new  set- 
tlement of  Tyndaris.  The  Rhegian  government  mean-  OJ 
white  was  not  inactive  : collecting  the  exiles,  whom  ^ 
Dionysius  had  expelled  from  Naxos  and  Catana  for  * ‘ 
revolting  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  fixed  them  at 
Myhe,  so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  between 
the  colonies  friendly  to  Syracuse ; and  they  encouraged 
a party  of  Naxians  who  had  seized  the  strong- hold  of 
Taurominium,  to  persevere  in  maintaining  it  against 
Dionysius.  Having  by  these  means,  as  they  supposed, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Syracusan  troops  nearer 
home,  they  ventured  upon  open  hostilities,  and  laid 
siege  to  Messena.  But  Dionysius  saw  at  once  the  ad- 
vantage thus  opened  to  him ; and  marching  w ithout 
delay,  he  defeated  the  Rhegian  general  ; took  Myl®, 
and  established  a friendly  intercourse  between  the  new 
colonists,  and  his  own  allies  on  the  coast ; so  that  the 
measures  of  the  Rhegians  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
strength  opposed  to  them. 

Returning  to  the  petty  but  vexatious  contest  at  Defeated 
Taurominium,  Dionysius  blockaded  the  place,  in  the  *tTauro- 
expectation  that  the  enemy  would  evacuate  it  on  the 
approach  of  winter  ; but  these  brave  people,  looking 
upon  the  Greeks  as  invaders,  who  had  robbed  the  na- 
tive Sicilians  of  their  fertile  plains,  were  resolved  to 
be  masters  at  least  of  the  wild  mountain  fastnesses  ; 
and  they  held  out  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, though  their  fortifications  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Dionysius  trusting  to  the  darkness  and  inclemency 
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Biography.  of  a mid- winter  night,  resolved  on  attempting  to  carry 
v— the  fortress  by  storm.  The  storming  party,  conducted 
From  by  the  general  in  person,  having  with  great  toil  and 
*•  M difficulty  surmounted  the  craggy  path,  rendered  almost 
ilo77*  impassable  by  the  depth  of  snow,  succeeded  in  sur- 
— prising  the  citadel,  and  opening  the  gate  to  their  rom- 
B-  c-  Hides.  Hut  unfortunately,  Dionysius  received  a wound 
*•^7*  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  became  suddenly  inflamed  by 
lu  the  frost  r at  this  moment  the  garrison  made  a sudden 
and  successful  attack  upon  him  ; he  was  thrown  down 
^ a j,jow  ujxjn  his  gorget,  and  narrowly  escaped  bc- 
ing  taken  prisoner  ; the  assailants  alarmed,  and  miss- 
* _,rc'  ing  their  commander,  made  a precipitate  retreat,  with 
obo.  joss  0j*  jjjQvg  g|X  hundred  men,  and  leaving  behind 

them  most  of  their  accoutrements.  Dionysius  him- 
self, it  is  reported,  brought  away  no  part  of  his 
OL  armour  but  the  gorget,  to  which  he  owed  his  life. 
W>.  3.  The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  made  an  unfavourable 
ol.  impression  throughout  Sicily,  and  occasioned  a change 
91  4 of  administration  in  Agrigcntum,  which  seceded  from 
the  Svracusan  alliance. 


Upon  this,  Mago  was  desf»atched  to  head  the  Car- 
thaginian party  in  Sicily  ; and  assembling  an  army  of 
natives,  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Messena,*  and 
after  collecting  a great  booty,  he  pitched  his  camp 
near  the  friendly  city  of  Abacenum.  The  active  go- 
vernor-general of  Syracuse,  however,  soon  came  up 
with  him  , and  defeating  him  in  a pitched  battle  with 
con.iiderable  slaughter,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  island 
without  delay.  Not  many  days  afterwards,  Dionysius 
railed  with  an  hundred  ships  of  war,  to  chastise  the 
llhcgions  j and  arriving  unexpectedly,  set  lire  to  the 
city,  and  applied  his  scaling  ladders  to  the  walls. 
The  inhabitants  eager  to  save  their  houses  from  the 
flames,  left  the  defence  of  the  walls  to  a very  insuffi- 
cient force,  and  the  place  would  unquestionably  have 
fallen,  had  not  Heloris  their  general  exerted  himself 
to  prevail  on  them  to  let  the  conflagration  take  its 
course,  and  to  unite  in  repelling  the  enemy.  Diony- 
oi..  »ius,  by  these  means,  disappointed  of  his  object,  plun- 
96.  4.  dcred  and  laid  waste  the  country;  and,  concluding  a 
truce  for  a year,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

War  coo-  In  the  next  spring,  the  Carthaginian  government 
tinufd  by  renewed  their  efforts  in  Sicily ; and  Mago  with  an 
Carthage,  army  of  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  men,  overrun- 
ning several  Sicilian  states  of  the  Syracusan  confede- 
racy, encamped  in  the  territories  of  the  Aggrin&ans, 
ol.  near  the  river  Crysa.  Aggris,  however,  at  this  time, 
97  1.  next  to  Dionysius,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily, 
remained  proof  against  intimidation  or  allurement  j 
and  Mago  thought  it  prudent  to  advance  no  farther. 
Dionysius  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and 
concluded  a treaty  with  him,  by  which  Aggris  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  a considerable  territory  at  the 
close  of  the  war  ; and  engaged  in  the  meanwhile  to 
support  the  troops  from  Syracuse  at  his  own  expense. 

The  two  princes,  having  intelligence  that  Mago 
was  destitute  of  supplies,  and  in  great  distress  for  pro- 
visions, determined  not  to  risk  a battle ; upon  which 
a large  detachment  of  the  .Syracusan  army,  ever  im- 
patient of  a protracted  campaign,  mutinied  and  returned 
home.  Dionysius,  not  discouraged,  supplied  their 
place  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow,  by  anu- 


• Mr.  Milford  observe*,  that  tbit  fact  prove*  the  error  of  our 
copies  of  Diodorus,  which  join  Mf»au  with  Agriirentum  in  die 
pit  ceding  sentence. 


ing  their  slaves  ; and  the  Carthaginians  soon  after-  Dioatyrios 
wards  furnished  an  ample  justification  of  his  conduct,  tfae  Elder, 
by  sending  to  treat  for  peace,  on  terms  quite  as  favour- 
able  as  could  have  been  expected  from  a decisive  vie-  Fron< 
tory : namely,  that  the  belligerent  powers  should  stand 
as  they  did  by  the  former  treaty,  excepting,  that  the 
native  Sicilians  were  to  lie  annexed  to  the  confederacy 
under  Dionysius,  and  that  he  should  be  put  in  posses-  * 
sion  of  Tnuromimum. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  A M 
the  governor-general  appears  to  have  instituted  no 

proceedings  against  his  refractory  soldiers ; on  the  ' 

contrary,  he  restored  to  them  their  slaves  whom  he  B t 

hud  enlisted  to  serve  in  their  place.  His  mercenary  -jgr 
troops,  to  whose  steadiness  the  success  of  the  war 
was  in  a great  measure  attributed,  were  rewarded  with  ol. 
the  town  und  territory  of  the  exiled  Taurominians.  97.  I. 

During  the  short  season  of  tranquillity  which  fol-  laten-xl  ui 
lowed  these  transactions,  the  influence,  or  as  it  was  trmnq«illk;r. 
called,  the  empire  of  Syracuse,  extended  itself  not 
only  throughout  Sicily,  but  also  once  more  to  a con- 
siderable extent  over  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy. 

Relying  upon  support  from  some  of  these  states, 
Dionysius  fitted  out  an  armament  for  the  reduction  of 
his  ancient  enemies  the  Rhegians  ; and  though  his  at- 
tack upon  the  town  failed,  and  a storm  which  arose 
occasioned  some  loss  of  ships  and  men,  it  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  by  a treaty  of  alliance  formed  with  the  Lucu- 
ntans,  a native  Italian  people,  between  whom  und  ol. 
the  Rhcgian  confederacy,  the  most  bitter  animosity  97-3. 
existed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Syracusan  interest  was  Syvsnwa 
further  strengthened  in  Italy,  by  the  liberal  conduct  iaflunee ■ 
of  the  admiral  Lcptincs,  towards  a body  of  unfortu-  In- 
nate Thurians,  allies  of  Khcgium,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  Lucanians.  He 
not  only  permitted  them  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
towards  which  they  had  fled,  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  a squadron  of  their  allies,  but  ransomed  them  at 
u considerable  sum.  Thurium  was  consequently  de- 
tached from  the  league  against  Dionysius  j but  the 
Rhegians  and  Crotonians  continued  to  manifest  the 
most  determined  hostility  to  his  government.  Dio- 
dorus insinuates  that  Leptines,  in  consequence  of  this 
humane  action,  was  superseded  in  his  command,  and 
his  brother  Thearidus  appointed  to  succeed  him  ; but 
the  behaviour  of  the  admiral  was  not  only  consonant 
to  the  line  of  policy  generally  pursued  by  the  governor- 
general,  but  was  imitated  bv  him  very  shortly  after- 
wards on  an  occasion,  which  the  same  historian  calls 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been 
for  other  reasons,  therefore,  that  we  find  Thcaridas  ol 
commanding  the  fleet,  which,  in  the  succeeding  year,  97- 
attended  another  expedition  against  the  Rhcgian  con- 
federacy. After  some  successes  at  sea,  Dionysius  in- 
vested Cnulnnia ; and  the  Rhcgian  and  Crotonian 
governments  intrusted  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  to  Heloris,  a banished  Syracusan,  who  had  before 
been  defeated  in  the  battle  at  Messcna,  and  whose 
principal  recommendation  appears  to  have  been  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  tyrant.  With  superior  num- 
bers he  marched  immediately  to  oblige  the  Syracusans 
to  raise  the  siege  ; but  advancing  with  more  eager- 
ness than  skill,  he  was  easily  routed,  and  lost  his  life 
fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  A considerable  slaughter 
ensued  • *ut  a detachment  of  ten  thousand  men 
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taking  rofugr  on  an  eminence,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Sicilian  army,  demanded  to  surrender 
on  conditions.  The  general  insisted  upon  their  sur- 
rendering at  discretion  ; and  distress,  mid  want  of 
water  obliged  them  to  comply  ; they  inarched  down, 
therefore,  with  the  sullen  resolution  of  men,  who 
disdained  to  supplicate  where  they  expected  neither 
generosity  nor  forbearance.  But  in  proportion  as 
their  hope  of  mercy  had  been  forlorn,  their  joy  and 
thankfulness  were  extreme,  when  Dionysius,  having 
counted  their  number,  informed  them  that  they  were 
all  free  to  depart  unransomed,  whithersoever  they 
thought  fit.  (tolden  crowns  were  sent  to  him  as  tri- 
butes of  gratitude,  from  the  friends  and  countrymen 
of  the  liberated  prisoners;  and  the  fame  of  bis  popu- 
larity contributed  to  alarm  the  lihegians,  now  in  a 
great  degree  deprived  of  their  allies,  and  unable  to 
resist  the  victorious  army  which  was  daily  expected 
to  surround  their  walls.  They  sent,  therefore,  to 
offer  submission,  and  to  solicit  that  he  would  impose 
upon  them  moderate  terms.  Dionysius  exacted  a fine 
of  three  hundred  talents  ; deprived  them  of  their 
whole  navy  ; and  took  an  hundred  hostages.  Then, 
razing  Caulonia,  he  assigned  its  lands  to  his  friends 
the  citizens  of  Locri,  and  removed  the  Caulonians  to 
Syracuse  ; where  he  admitted  them  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  exempted  them  for  five  years  from 
bearing  any  share  in  the  public  burdens. 

In  the  next  year,  Dionysius  again  crossing  to  Italy, 
adopted  the  same  measure  with  the  Hipponians,  and 
gratified  the  Locrians  with  their  land.  A dispute 
having  arisen  w ith  the  Khrgians,  respecting  a supply 
of  provisions,  with  which  they  were  hound  to  furnish 
the  Nyracusan  army,  the  last  hope  of  establishing  anv 
permanent  treaty  with  that  obstinate  people  vanished, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a fearful  example  of 
them.  Disdaining,  however,  every  unmanly  advan- 
tage, the  governor-general  set  their  hostages  at 
liberty  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  siege  of  Rhegium  immediately  followed,  and 
was  pressed  day  ami  night  with  unremitting  exer- 
tion ; but  the  inhabitants,  ably  directed  by  their 
general,  Phyto.  and  despairing  of  nnv  treatment  from 
the  enemy  bettpr  than  slavery  or  death,  defended 
themselves  with  astonishing  perseverance,  for  eleven 
months ; till  they  had  eaten,  not  only  their  horses  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  but  had  even  boiled  down 
their  leathern  hides  for  fond,  and  ventured  out  by 
stealth  to  collect  the  herbage  that  grew  wild  beneath 
their  walls.  Of  this  last  resource  they  w'crc  deprived 
by  the  vigilance  of  Dionysius,  who,  though  suffering 
from  a severe  and  dangerous  wound,  remitted  no- 
thing of  his  activity  ; and  hoping  now  to  reduce  the 
town  by  fnmine,  he  destroyed  every  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion around  it.  The  miserable  Khegians  at  length 
opened  their  gates,  and  displayed  to  the  conqueror  a 
horrid  spectacle  of  numbers  dead  or  dying  of  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  presented  a scarcely  less  squalid 
and  emaciated  appearance.  Six  thousand  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could  re- 
deem themselves  at  a silver  mina,  (about  a£3)  for 
each  man,  were  permitted  to  reside  as  freemen  ; the 
rest  were  sold  for  slaves.  Phyto  and  his  son  alone, 
suffered  death  ; writh  circumstances,  according  to  the 
democratic  writers,  of  atrocious  barbarity.  The  town 
itself  was  given  to  the  small  party  in  it  who  had 
been  friendly  to  Dionysius,  and  the  population  being 
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augmented  by  colonisation,  Rhegium  shortly  became  Dionysius 
a flourishing  ally  of  Syracuse.  tbe  EMer* 

It  was  during  the  operations  of  this  siege,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Sicilian  historian,  that  Dionysius  made  his  rttm 
first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rival  his  magnificent 
predecessor,  Hiero,  at  the  Olympic  games  ; and  sent 
his  brother,  Thearidas,  iu  it  style  of  unusual  splen- 
dour, to  superintend  the  recitation  ot  his  prize  poems, 
and  the  running  of  his  horses  in  the  chariot- race. 

The  imposing  effect  of  royal  grandeur  was,  however, 
no  match  for  the  vehement  eloquence  of  the  Athenian 
orator,  Lysias,  who  endeavoured  to  excite  a tumult 
against  " the  presumption  of  the  impious  tyrant $" 
and  either  by  some  contrivance  of  the  hostile  party, 
or  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  drivers,  some  of 
the  chariots  were  driven  out  of  the  course,  the  rest 
were  broken  by  running  against  each  other,  and  the  piegwne*. 
horses  failed  of  obtaining  the  honour  which  their 
swiftness  appears  to  have  merited.  The  same  preju- 
dice occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  verses  with  marks 
of  the  most  insulting  contempt ; though  we  may  infer, 
from  his  having  succeeded  in  the  more  arduous  con- 
test for  a tragic  prize  at  Athens,  that  he  could  not  be 
altogether  deficient  in  poetic  talent. 

But  Dionysius  devoted  his  leisure  to  pursuits  more 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  more  conducive  to  his 
own  lasting  fame.  In  the  interval  of  peace  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Rhegium,  he  began  to 
extend  his  connections,  and  to  found  colonics  along 
the  roasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas ; and  deriv- 
ing from  these  sources  vast  commercial  advantages, 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  materials,  he  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  city  wall,  so  as  to  make  it  the  greatest 
work  of  the  kind  then  known  in  the  world  ; he 
gTeatly  improved  the  docks  ; and  erected  the  magni- 
ficent gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
city  was,  at  the  same  {leriod,  enriched  and  adorned 
with  numerous  temples  and  other  public  edifices. 

The  extended  commerce  of  Syracuse  suffered  greatly 
from  the  pirates  of  Tuscany  ; and  in  the  following 
year,  Dionysius  undertook  an  expedition  against 
them  ; • which  Diodorus  attributes  to  his  desire  of 
plundering  a rich  temple  at  Agvlla,  (as  he  docs  the 
commercial  connection  with  Epirus  and  Illyria,  to  a 
preposterous  scheme  for  pillaging  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi.) The  probable  truth  is,  that  the  Agylltean 
pirates  made  use  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea  as  a de- 
pository for  the  produce  of  their  predatory  excur- 
sions ; and  that  Dionysius  was  perfectly  justified  in 
pursuing  the  recovery  of  his  own  property,  even  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  sanctuary.  The  spoil  found  in  it 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  talents 
{.<£100,000)  and  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
him  in  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury. 

On  this  occasion,  suspicion  arising  that  some  of 
the  soldiers  hod  secreted  part  of  the  precious  utensils, 
the  general,  in  order  to  discover  the  delinquents, 
issued  an  order,  that  every  one  who  had  taken  part  of 
the  spoil  to  his  private  use,  should  pay  half  its  value. 

The  soldiers  concluding  that  this  payment  would 
operate  to  secure  the  remainder,  came  forward  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  were  immediately  seized 
and  deprived  of  the  whole. 

On  his  return  home,  Dionysius  continued  to  pur- 
sue  his  favourite  policy  of  uniting  all  Sicily  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse  ; and  by  negotiation  and  bene-  Sicilian 
fits,  succeeded  in  detaching  several  small  states  from  at&ie*. 
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R»ogr«|ibf.  the  Carthaginian  intercut.  The  government  of  Car- 
thage,  having  in  vain  expostulated  with  him  on 
From  tlic  injustice  and  imjtolicy  of  renewing  hostilities, 
' raised  Mago  to  the  same  high  office  of  commander- 
* ' in-chief  formerly  enjoyed  by  llumilcar,  and  instructed 
him  to  carry  his  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
^2-  *,,to  Ital>  and  Sicily  at  the  same  time.  This 

to*  ‘ obliged  Dionysius,  also,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  a 
A u variety  of  skirmishes  ensued,  with  no  very  important 
3639  results.  At  length  a decisive  action  took  place,  in 
___  ’ which  the  Carthaginians  were  routed  with  the  loss 
n c of  ten  thousand  slain,  and  fi\e  thousand  prisoners, 
and  Mago  himself,  after  signalising  himself  by  his 
personal  bravery,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The 
°t<  army  deprived  of  their  leader,  and  disheartened  by 
99  2.  their  defeat,  desired  conditions  of  peace ; but  Di- 
onysius would  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Sicily,  and  the  payment  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war  by  the  Carthaginians. 

In  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  miscalculated 
the  resources  of  the  enemy,  who  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  gain  time  for  the  reinforcement  of  their 
troops,  and  the  re-organisation  of  their  materiel* 
under  the  able  management  of  the  son  of  Mago,  who 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father.  So  that  while  the 
Syracusans  were  exulting  in  the  expectation  of  be- 
coming sole  masters  of  the  island,  they  were  attacked 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter ; and  the  gallant 
and  generous  Lcptines  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  as  prudent  in  using  his 
victory  as  he  had  been  skilful  in  obtaining  it,  with- 
drew immediately  to  I'anormus.  and  sent  to  propose 
peace  on  reasonable  terms  : namely,  that  with  some 
trilling  exceptions,  the  respective  territories  should 
0L  remain  in  statu  quo  ante  helium,  and  that  Dionysius 
M ^ should  pay  a thousand  talents  (j£900,000)  for  the 
exjienses  of  the  campaign. 

Peace  con-  Both  powers  were  now  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
r hided.  nihility  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  Sicilian  states 

under  one  dominion  ; and  for  the  first  time,  u peace 
was  concluded,  which  neither  intended  immediately 
to  violate.  Dionysius,  secure  in  power,  and  fatigued 
with  incessant  warfare,  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  those  arts  of  peace,  which  dis- 
played his  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  The  great 
undertakings  already  mentioned  for  extending  the 
commerce  and  political  interests  of  his  country  to- 
wards ancient  Greece,  flourished  under  his  super- 
intendence- the  city  became  the  rival*  of  Athens 
in  extent  and  in  magnificence ; and  the  Syracusan 
empire  presented  the  singular  spectacle  a Gre- 
cian confederacy  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  prospe- 
rity, uninterrupted  by  domestic  faction  or  foreign 
hostilities. 

ftriratrlife  In  his  private  life,  during  this  happy  period,  the 
■iui.  V ambitious  and  active  spirit  of  Dionysius  sought  for 
exercise  in  those  literary  and  gymnastic  contests  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  engaged,  even  amidst  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  He  was  assiduous  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses,  and  had  establishments 
for  that  purpose  in  Italy  as  well  ns  at  home;  and  he 
continued  to  court  the  Muses,  though,  it  is  reported, 
without  very  general  success.  In  the  conversation  of 
men  of  letters,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  ; and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  an  age  when  printing  was 

• Cicero. 


unknown,  and  writing  laborious,  he  frequently  re-  Dionysius 
cited  Ilia  poetry  to  his  friends,  and  availed  himself  the  Elder, 
of  their  criticism.  Their  judgment  would,  of  course,  v— -v— ^ 
generally  he  favourable ; and  u prince  of  his  temper  Fro,n 
would  not  much  relish  severe  uni  mad  versions.  Yet  A- 
though  he  was,  perhaps,  sometimes  offended  by  the  3577 • 
frankness  of  his  intimates,  his  anger  was  easily  ap- 
p cased  by  submission,  or  averted  by  some  facetious  B c 
excuse.  When  Fhiloxcnus,  himself  a poet,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  speaking  contemptuously  before  com-  Ul 
pany  of  the  prince’s  verses,  he  was  almost  iinmedi- 

ately  released  and  restored  to  favour ; and  so  little  ‘ 

did  he  apprehend  any  serious  consequences  from  the 
nffeuded  vanity  of  his  master,  that  on  the  next  recita- 
tion,  being  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  called  out  to  ‘ ,n' 
the  attendants — "To  prison  with  me;”  and  the  im- 
plied censure  was  well  received.  On  nnothcr  occa- 
sion, the  same  friend  ventured  to  say  of  some  elegiac 
complaint,  composed  by  Dionysius'  that  the  verses 
were  " truly  pitiful,”  and  the  pun  met  the  approbation 
of  the  royal  author. 

The  authority  for  these,  and  for  similar  tales  respect- 
ing Philistus,  Lcptines,  and  others,  is,  however,  of  a 
questionable  nature.  The  literary-  men  of  that  age, 
were  for  the  most  part,  hostile  to  monarchical 
governments ; and,  like  the  savans  of  France,  while 
they  gladly  sheltered  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  the  court,  were  always  eager  to  embrace  any  occa- 
sion of  insulting  the  sovereign,  or  bringing  his  admi- 
nistration into  disgrace.  Mr.  Milford  is  disposed  to 
attach  no  credit  to  the  story,  that  Plato  himself  was 
repeatedly  entertained  by  Dionysius,  who  look  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  his  conversation  ; but  finding  that 
lie  was  diligent  in  propagating  republican  doctrines, 
and  had  warped  the  allegiance  of  Dion,  the  son  of 
his  late  colleague,  Ilipparinus,  (afterwards  the  asserter, 
as  Plutarch  calls  it,  of  the  liberty  of  his  country',)  he 
seized  and  sold  him  as  a slave,  that  he  might' learn 
the  difference  between  real  and  imaginary  grievances. 

But  the  men  of  letters  resident  at  court,  subscribed 
to  redeem  him,  and  sent  him  home  in  safety. 

The  domestic  comfort  of  Dionysius,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  transmitting  his  power  to  his  posterity,  were 
clouded  by  the  thoughtless  profligacy  and  w'ild  freaks 
of  his  son,  who  inherited  his  father’s  taste  and  mag- 
nificence, without  his  military  talents,  or  political 
virtues.  As  he  w'as  reprimanding  him  one  day  for 
his  excesses,  and  observing  that  he  had  set  a very 
different  example,  the  youth  replied,  "True,  sire; 
but  you  were  not  the  son  of  a prince.*’—"  Even  so,” 
said  the  father,  " nor  will  you  be  father  of  one.” 

During  sixteen  years,  Dionysius  took  no  part  in  Death  of 
the  commotions  which  agitated  the  rest  of  the  world,  Dk>ov*ii». 
except  that  on  two  pressing  occasions  he  sent  some  OLi 
assistance  to  his  constant  allies  the  Lucedsemonians.  *n3- 
But  about,  ol.  108.  1,  he  was  once  more  tempted  by  *•  c* 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa,  to  attempt  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  The  plague 
hail  again  desolated  the  territories  of  Carthage  ; the 
tributary  states  hud  taken  advantage  of  its  distress 
to  assert  tlicir  independence  ; and  a conflagration  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  navy.  The  Syra- 
cusan army  and  fleet,  therefore,  proceeded  for  a time 
with  little  opposition  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
strong  places,  and  to  collect  plunder.  But  the 
genius  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  ever  fertile  in 
resources,  assembled  an  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of 
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Biography,  war  before  Dionysius  was  aware  of  their  preparation, 
' and  unexpectedly  attacking  his  fleet  of  more  than 
double  that  number,  took  the  greater  part,  and  dis- 
persed the  rest.  A truce  was  immediately  concluded 
for  the  winter  ; and  Dionysius,  returning  to  Syra- 
cuse, fell  sick,  and  died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  administration,  and  the  sixty-second  of  his  life. 


3577. 


427- 


With  him  expired  the  vigour  and  glory  of  the  Syra-  Dionysius 
cusan  empire  ; and  although  the  strength  and  wealth  ^ ®^cr* 
which  it  had  acquired,  by  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  industry,  preserved  it  from  immediate  and  sudden  A M 
decay,  its  decline  may  be  dated  from  the  year  in  which  3577 

it  lost  its  noblest  ornament — in  the  genius,  the  valour,  ’ 

and  the  patriotism  of  Dionysius.  R c 
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Dionysius  the  first,  commonly  called  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  left  at  his  death  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and 
Nisaeus,  and  two  daughters,  Soph  rosy  tie  and  Arete, 
by  his  third  wife,  Aristomache,  the  daughter  of  his 
colleague  Hipparinus,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Dion.  The  former  of  these  princesses  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  the  son  of 
Doris,  and  the  latter  to  her  uncle,  Dion.  (Corn. 
Repot.*) 

When  the  illness  of  the  tyrant  became  alarming, 
and  the  physicians  gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery, 
Dion  was  anxious  to  represent  to  him  the  claims  of 
his  sister's  children  to  a share  in  the  succession,  expect- 
ing, probably,  as  they  were  yet  very  young,  to  secure  for 
himself  the  reins  of  government  ; but  in  this  design  he 
was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  eldest  son,  who 
prevailed  upon  the  medical  attendants  to  prevent  the 
interview.  Hence  arose  a jealousy  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  family,  which  though  suppressed  for 
the  present,  occasioned  ultimately  the  revolution,  in 
which  Dionysius  the  second  lost  his  power ; and 
Syracuse  and  ull  Sicily  suffered  for  many  years  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  anarchy. 

At  first,  however,  all  went  on  smoothly.  Diony- 
sius, assembling  the  people,  informed  them  of  his 
father's  death,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  succeeded  to  power  without 
opposition  j and  after  celebrating  the  funeral  with 
becoming  solemnity,  entered  upon  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  his  high  office,  and  became  muster  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful  empire  then  in  Europe. 
His  first  measure  was  to  conclude  a peace  with  Car- 
thage ; and  though  he  is  severely  censured  by  Dio- 
dorus and  Plutarch  for  deserting  the  policy  of  his 
father,  and  making  terms  with  barbarians,  the  impar- 
tiality of  posterity  has  done  justice  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  administration,  in  avoiding  an  unnecessary  rup- 
ture with  the  only  power  from  which  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  and  which  had  so  often  been  more 
than  a match  for  his  active  and  wurlike  predecessor. 

In  a petty  war  with  the  Lucanians,  in  Italy,  Dio- 
nysius shewed  that  he  was  neither  deficient  in  |ier- 
sonal  courage  nor  in  military  skill ; and  the  vigour 


* The  account  of  Plutarch  differs  from  that  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
a*d  Diodorus  in  souse  particular*. 


with  which  he  repressed  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Diooyuu* 
Adriatic,  did  honour  to  his  government.  the 

But  for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  and  the 
regulation  of  affairs,  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
indebted  to  his  able  counsellors,  Philistus  (the  vener-  A M 
able  and  accomplished  friend  of  his  father)  and  Dion,  3^39 

who,  to  a princely  fortune,  added  great  dignity  of  ‘ 

manners,  and  uncommon  tAlents  for  command,  both  B c 
in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  The  former  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy,  to  * 
subject,  as  the  supreme  power  was,  to  the  ultimate  Ai  M 
control  of  a popular  assembly  ; and  the  latter  was  a 3669. 

determined  aristocrat,  equally  adverse  to  power  in  the  

hands  of  an  individual,  or  vested  in  the  democracy.  Ca 
The  prince,  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure,  hut  by  no  means  335 
deficient  in  ability,  contrived,  for  a time,  to  reconcile 
the  discordant  views  of  these  eminent  statesmen } and 
throwing  upon  them  the  principal  weight  of  busi- 
ness, gave  himself  up  to  literary  leisure,  and  to  volup- 
tuousness ; and,  assembling  round  him  all  who  were 
most  distinguished  for  wit  and  conviviality,  he  lost, 
in  the  gaieties  and  excesses  of  a luxurious  life,  that 
respect  and  confidence  with  which  the  Syracusans  bad 
been  accustomed  to  regard  his  father. 

The  decline  of  his  popularity  opened  a prospect 
which  the  penetrating  ambition  of  Dion  did  not  fail 
to  improve.  Severe  in  his  own  morals,  and  haughty 
in  his  manners,  he  encouraged  the  growing  disgust 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  court,  and  the 
thoughtless  familiarity  of  Dionysius  ; and  gradually 
withdrawing  from  his  government  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  prepared  the  way  for  its  entire  sub- 
version. In  these  views  he  was  seconded  by  Herac- 
leides,  who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  to 
whom  the  austere  dignity  of  Dion  was  less  engaging 
than  the  courtly  urbanity  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  these  discontents  were  Arrival  of 
inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  lJlato,  on  a visit  to  Dio- 
nysius.  The  habits  of  the  philosopher  were  more  3rT*nu,r 
congenial  with  the  sober  gravity  of  Dion,  than  with 
the  riotous  dissipation  of  the  prince  ; and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  entered  warmly  into  his  interests,  and 
to  have  offended  the  courtiers  by  the  boldness  of  his 
lectures,  and  the  undisguised  avowal  of  his  political 
principles.  Dionysius,  however,  delighted  with  his 
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Biography,  learning,  eagerly  cultivated  hi*  fociety,  treated  him 
' with  every  mark  of  favour  and  distinction,  and,  from 
respect  to  his  character,  imposed  a decent  restraint 
upon  the  libertinism  of  his  companions.  It  is  even 
said,  that  he  became  a convert  to  many  of  the  maxims 
of  government  then  prevalent  among  men  of  letters 
in  Greece  ; and  Philistus,  perceiving  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  this  new  influence,  exerted  himself  to 
support  the  sinking  power  of  the  prince,  almost 
equally  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  by  hi*  own  vacillating  facility. 

Dion,  having  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  been 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Carthage,  had  used  all  his  art 
to  ingratiate  himself  among  the  leading  men  in  that 
state,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  interest  in 
Sicily  by  so  powerful  a connection.  And  now,  hoping 
that  hi*  ambitious  scheme*  were  in  a promising  train, 
he  renewed  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Africa,  through  the  medium  of  their  dependencies  in 
the  island.  Some  of  his  letters,  accidentally  inter- 
cepted, ivere  brought  to  Dionysius,  and  served,  for  a 
time,  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  rouse  him 
to  something  like  vigour  and  derision. 
fUimhmnit  Sending  for  Dion,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  ram- 
*nd  ll«»-  Part  S*  citadel  next  the  sea,  he  upbraided  him 
cl  ride*.  with  his  treachery,  and  observing  that  it  wm  impossible 

they  could  both  continue  in  safety  at  Syracuse,  obliged 
him  to  embark  in  a ship  which  lay  under  the  wall 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  to  go  into  exile  at 
Corinth  ; where  he  permitted  him  to  receive  the  vast 
income  of  his  Sicilian  estates,  and  to  live  in  a style  of 
splendour  before  unknown  in  Peloponnesus.  At  the 
same  time,  from  information  probably  contained  in 
the  intercepted  letters,  lie  banished  Ilcraclcidcs 
from  Sicily,  and  bestowed  the  vacant  offices  in  the 
state  among  the  friends  of  Philistus. 

But  neither  the  proud  unbending  temper  of  Dion, 
nor  the  unprincipled  duplicity  of  Heroeleides,  were 
likely  to  be  won  with  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Dionysius.  The  first  object  of  both  was  to  employ 
the  large  resources  left  in  their  power  to  raise  troops 
in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a revolution  at 
Syracuse;  and  though  there  could  be  no  cordial  co- 
operation between  two  men  who  agreed  in  nothing 
but  in  enmity  to  the  existing  government  of  their 
country,  they  were  each  unremittingly  active  to  en- 
gage in  their  interest  banished  Sicilians  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  malcontent  adventurers  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  hiring  mercenaries  for  the  expedition. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Sicily,  Dionysius  confiscated  the  property  of  Dion  ; 
and  obliging  his  wife,  Arete,  to  repudiate  him,  gave 
her  to  another  ; and  took  her  son  under  his  own  care, 
admitting  him  to  share  in  his  excesses,  at  an  age  when 
his  education  ought  to  have  been  religiously  severe. 
Himself,  accompanied  by  Philistus.  went  to  Italy,  to 
provide  against  the  approaching  conflict. 

Dion  himI  Meanwhile  the  success  of  Dion  in  Peloponnesus 
Hernclride*  was  not  answerable  to  his  great  means  and  active  ex- 
iovulcs  ertions.  Of  the  Sicilian  exiles  only  twenty-five,  chiefly 

SkHy.  Naxians,  from  Taurominium,  engaged  in  his  service  ; 

and  the  whole  force  collected  by  him  did  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  men.  These  he  embarked  in  two  trans- 
ports, accompanied  by  three  small  craft,  and  avoiding 
the  usual  track,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Carthaginian 
settlement  of  Minoa,  of  which  the  governor  Synalus, 
or  Pyralus,  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
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friendship,  and  assisted  him  by  all  the  means  in  his  Dioajniu* 
power. 

" With  less  means,”  observes  Diodorus,  **  than  any  s 
one  ever  employed  before  him,  he  most  unexpectedly 
overthrew  the  greatest  dynasty  in  Europe.  Who 
would  believe  that  a man  sailing  with  two  transports 
should  subdue  a potentate  who  possessed  four  hundred 
ship*  of  the  line,  and  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse  ; having  such 
supplies  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries as  were  suitable  to  one^  enjoying  such  power 
and  wealth  ; besides  occupying  the  greatest  of  Grecian 
cities,  with  ports  and  arsenals,  and  impregnable  for- 
tresses, supported  too  by  numerous  and  powerful 
allies.” 

The  wonder,  however,  in  some  measure  ceases,  ^ 0f 
when  we  read  that  Dionysius  and  Philistus  were  still  Dion, 
in  Italy  ; and  the  despatch  sent  to  rccal  them,  through 
treachery  or  accident,  miscarried,  so  that  they  did  not 
return  to  Syracuse  until  Dion,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
affected party,  had  been  several  days  in  possession  of 
the  city  on  the  main  land.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
citudcl  negotiations  were  attempted,  and  for  some 
time  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ; but  the  haughty  temper  of  Dion,  exasperated 
by  domestic  injury,  and  inflamed  by  good  fortune, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  peace  on  reasonable  terms  j 
und  the  scige  of  Ortygiu  continued  to  be  pressed,  with 
various  success,  but  in  every  rencontre  with  the  loss 
of  many  citizens,  and  with  great  injury  to  the  town. 

Heracleides,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  with  n force 
very  superior  to  that  which  had  accompanied  Dion  to 
Sicily,  and  possessing  great  advantages,  from  his  popu- 
larity among  the  lower  classes,  who  were  offended  by 
the  aristocratic  manners  and  sentiments  of  his  com- 
petitor. 

It  became  immediately  evident  that  neither  of  these  0l. 
chiefs  would  submit  to  act  a subordinate  part  ; and  JOG.  I. 
though  present  necessity  obliged  Heraclcides  to  be 
content  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  while  Dion  com- 
manded the  city,  he  was  equally  active  in  undermin- 
ing the  popularity  and  power  of  his  colleague,  and  in 
co-operating  with  him  for  the  destruction  ot  Dionysius. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  skirmishes  by  sea  and  land, 
which  now  daily  depopulated  and  ruined  Syracuse, 

Philistus  was  killed  ; and  his  body  falling  into  the 
possession  of  his  enemies,  was  treated  with  those 
gross  and  brutal  insults  which  mark  the  popular 
party  in  civil  wars.  Dionysius,  shocked  and  dis-  ™ 
heartened,  once  more  attempted  to  negociate  ; and  it  is 
said,  that  Dion  was  desirous  of  hearkening  to  terms; 
but  it  was  now  the  flood-tide  of  revolutionary  violence, 
and  Dion's  influence  was  overborne  by  Heracleides, 
the  unprincipled  flatterer  of  the  mob.  The  overtures 
of  the  prince  were  accordingly  rejected ; hut  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  admiral,  and 
escaped  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his  mother,  in 
Italy,  leaving  the  citadel  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  Apollocrates.  His  influence  among  the  Greek 
stales,  in  Italy,  enabled  him  to  send  a powerful  rein- 
forcement to  Syracuse,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
able  commander;  and  after  some  temporary,  but 
important  successes,  Apollocrates  surrendered  the 
citadel  to  Dion,  upon  honourable  terms  ; and  with 
his  friends  and  private  property  followed  his  father  to 
Loeri. 

The  natural  consequences  of  rebellion  and  anarchy 
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Biography,  fell  heavily  upon  the  unhappy  Syracusans.  Having 
paid  m>  dearly  for  the  name  of  liberty,  they  could  trust 
From  neither  of  the  competitors  for  power,  by  whose  means 
*'  **’  they  had  overthrown  the  government. 

* Heracleides  plotted  against  Dion,  and  evinced  the 

M c basest  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Dion,  after  some 

‘*tij  forbearance,  finding  his  popularity  on  the  decline, 

to  ‘ murdered  Heracleides ; and  suffering  u remorse  of 
a.  u.  conscience,  which  disordered  his  understanding,  was 
36G9.  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  assassinated  by  an 
— Athenian,  Callicrates,  or  Calippus,  whom  he  had  re- 
m.  c.  ceived  into  his  confidence.  Calippus  was  successful 
335.  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  ; 
and,  like  the  hlood-stained  demagogues  who  pre- 
ceded him,  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  oppres- 
sive tyranny,  and  taught  the  citizens,  in  late  repentance, 
to  coll  the  days  of  Dionysius  the  golden  age  of  Syra- 
cuse. After  a very  short  reign,  whilst  he  wus  absent 
at  the  siege  of  Catana,  the  city  was  seized  by  Hippa- 
rinus,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius ; and  Calippus  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  the 
family  at  Khcgium. 

Disorder*  The  condition  of  Sicily  was  not  improved  by  the 
inSyramse  accession  of  Hipparinus  to  power ; he  held  it  only 
about  two  years  ; and  an  interval  of  complete  anarchy 
followed,  such,  that  the  lately  flourishing  and  populous 
island  became  a scene  of  universal  wretchedness  and 
desolation  ; commerce  was  suspended  ; agriculture  at 
a stand  ; property  plundered  ; palaces  and  temples 
fell  to  decay,  and  were  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and 
venomous  reptiles.  The  mercenary  troops,  in  the 
absence  of  all  regular  government,  finding  neither 
employment  nor  pay,  subsisted  by  the  most  audacious 
robbery,  and  infested  every  district  in  the  island  with 
hordes  of  banditti. 

AutWUyof  During  all  this  period,  Dionysius  remained  peace- 
rii  ritafl  ’n  enjoying  great  consideration  and  influ- 

dsfced.  ence,  if  not  legitimate  power,  among  the  Greek  states 
ol*  attached  to  his  family ; but  at  length,  solicited  by  a 
106.  3.  large  party  among  his  countrymen,  who  were  wearied 
with  the  endless  succession  of  revolutions,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  readiness  of  his  Italian  friends  to 
engage  in  his  cause,  he  returned,  after  an  ubsence  of 
ten  years,  and  was  restored  to  a dominion,  exhausted 
indeed  by  intestine  discord,  and  curtailed  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  but  rendered  much  more  absolute 
than  before  by  the  lawless  violence  of  republican 
leaders.  The  democratic  party,  however,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  former  dynasty  ; nor  were  there  wanting  num- 
bers who,  either  from  personal  vanity,  or  political 
prejudice,  or  from  a dislike  to  the  restraints  of  regular 
government,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  for 
renewing  the  reign  of  tumult  and  sedition.  Of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  the  two  most  powerful,  Icetes, 
of  Leontini,  the  friend  of  Dion,  and  Andromachus, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and 
had  made  himself  master  of  Taurotninium,  were 
staunch  friends  to  that  nominal  freedom,  under  which 
they  exercised  unlimited  authority  j and  were  eager  at 
all  times  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  revolutionary 
faction,  who  exclusively  called  themselves  the  people. 
Icetes,  in  particular,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy among  the  Syracusans,  many  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  under  his  protection,  that  he  is  called  by 
Diodorus,  **  the  dynast  of  the  Syracusans,*'  at  the 


very  time  that  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been  “ lord  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse.”  4 , *** 

But  the  dread  of  a Carthaginian  invasion,  which  at  ounyrr  J 
this  time  threatened  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  states  in  Sicily,  gave  rise  to  a proposal  by  no  M A 
means  agreeable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Icetes,  3539 

though  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  appear-  

ing  to  concur  in  it.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  origin-  „ c 
ated  with  the  Tauroininians  ; but  it  was  eagerly  em-  355 
braced  by  all  parties,  the  friends  of  Dionysius  alone  u, 
excepted  ; and,  accordingly,  an  embassy  was  des-  a.  m. 
patched  to  Corinth,  the  mother  city,  and  foundress  of  3689. 
Syracuse,  to  desire  that,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  — 
custom,  a Corinthian  general  might  be  sent  out  to  b.  c. 
take  the  command  of  their  armies  against  the  enemy,  335. 
and  to  settle  their  domestic  disturbances  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a permanent  and  free  constitution.  Icetes,  Embassy  to 
meanwhile,  indifferent  by  what  means  he  promoted  Corinth 
his  own  designs,  privately  treated  with  the  Cartha-  J™*1  “• 
ginians,  and  offered  to  put  Syracuse  into  their  hands, 
on  condition  of  being  appointed  to  the  government ; 
and  he  held  out  hopes  that  the  difficulties  under  which 
Corinth  was  known  to  be  labouring  at  home,  might 
prevent  the  administration  from  attending  to  the 
claims  of  the  colony.  In  this  expectation  he  was  de- 
ceived : the  Greek  republics,  proud  of  their  colonies, 
and  deriving  great  advantages  from  them  both  in  war 
and  peace,  were  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  keep  up  their  connection,  even 
with  inconsiderable  settlements  formed  of  their  own 
citizens ; and  it  was  the  obvious  policy  for  the  Co- 
rinthians to  preserve  their  influence  in  Syracuse, 
whose  j>ower  and  resources  were  so  much  greater 
than  their  own.  The  Sicilian  embassy  was,  therefore, 
well  received  j and  a decree  passed,  " that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Corinth  10  send  succours  to  her  colony." 

The  question  was  then  put,  who  should  command  the 
expedition  ; and  a person  in  the  crowd  proposing 
Tiinolcon,  the  son  of  Timanctus,*  he  was  unani- 
mously appointed  to  the  office. 

In  the  amusing  romance  which  Plutarch  has  given  rimolron. 
us,  under  the  title  of  Timolcon,  he  describes  that  bold 
and  active  genius  as  having,  for  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  event,  moped  in  his  own  garden.  “ under  the 
shade  of  melancholy  boughs,"  broken  in  health  and 
spirits  bv  the  displeasure  of  his  mother,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  assassination  of  a brother 
was  “ a glorious  achievement."  f The  truth  rather 
appears  to  be,  that  very  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Sicilian  ambassador,  Timoleon  was  instigated  by 
the  fury  of  political  zeal,  either  to  stab  his  elder  bro- 
ther Timoc  rates  with  his  own  hand,  or  at  least  to 
assist  the  conspirators  wrho  took  away  his  life.  Timo- 
cratcs  hail,  by  the  means  most  usual  in  Grecian  re- 
publics, by  courting  the  populace  and  the  military, 
attained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  tyrant  at  Corinth ; and  Timoleon 
having  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish 
liis  power,  was  led  by  the  doctrines  then  current  in 
Greece,  to  conclude,  that  patriotism  required  the  sa- 
crifice of  private  affections,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  deliver  his  country  from  slavery.  That  there  was 


• Plutarch  wvs  that  his  fathers'*  name  w«*  TunodemuK,  tbit  of 
bis  mother  Demaristc,  both  of  noble  family, 
t Corn.  Ncpo*. 
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no  personal  enmity  between  the  brothers,  appears 
likely,  from  its  being  related  that  the  younger  had, 
not  long  before,  saved  the  life  of  the  elder,  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  own,  in  a battle  with  the  Arginns  •. 
and  it  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  determined 
temper,  and  sanguine  energy  which  characterise  all 
the  actions  of  Tiinolcon,  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
suffered  himself  to  repent  of  what  he  had  once  re- 
solved on  public  motives  to  execute.  Nor  is  it  mate- 
rial, whether  Timocmtes  fell  by  the  dagger  of  his 
brother,  in  the  forum,*  or  whether  a remnant  of  decent 
respect  for  kindred  blood,  induced  the  author  of  the 
deed  to  hidet  his  fare,  or  to  be  absent J front  the 
apartment,  while  the  assassins  committed  it  in  the 
palace.  Whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
family  anti  their  friends,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of 
the  Corinthian  people  regarded  Timoleon  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country,  and  concurred  with  his  Greek 
and  Latin  biographers^  in  heaping  praises  on  the 
patriotic  fratricide.  It  is  indeed  most  probable,  that 
to  this  horrid  crime  he  was  entirely  indebted  for  his 
appointment  to  command  the  ‘Sicilian  expedition  ; for 
he  was  told,  that  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  his 
late  act,  must  depend  on  his  displaying,  in  his  new 
station,  the  same  remorseless  hatred  of  tyranny  which 
was  pleaded  as  his  justification. 

Tiinolcon  immediately  set  about  the  preparations 
for  his  arduous  undertaking  ; and  with  the  spirit  of 
a man  resolved  to  devote  himself  ton  life  of  adventure, 
embarked  the  whole  of  his  property  in  his  outfit,  and 
bade  a final  farewel  to  Greece.  The  zeal  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  heightened  by  intelligence  from  Icetes, 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  the  enter- 
prize,  alleging  that  he  would  himself,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Carthaginians,  undertake  to  expel  the 
tyrant  from  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  had  no  inten- 
tion to  permit  either  to  supersede  the  parent  state  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  colony,  and  they  hastened  the 
departure  of  Timoleon,  to  check  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Icetes.  But  Corinth  was  at  this  time,  by  no  means 
rich  or  powerful ; faction  at  home,  and  wars  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  so  much  drained  its  resources,  that  Ti- 
rooleon  sailed  with  only  seven  hundred  mercenary 
troops,  besides  volunteers,  on  board  four  ships  of 
war,  converted  into  transports  for  the  occasion,  and 
convoyed  by  three  more  cleared  for  action  : passing 
Corcyra,  he  was  joined  by  two  Corcyrean  and  one 
Leucadian  man  of  war,  and  with  this  little  fleet  of  ten 
ships,  he  ventured  to  cross  the  Ionian  channel.  He 
was  too  good  a general  to  have  omitted  to  call  in  the 
powerful  aid  of  superstition : the  oracle  at  Delphi 
had  promised  him  success,  and  a crown  of  victory  had 
fallen  upon  his  head  as  he  was  quitting  the  temple ; 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  signified  their  intention  of  ac- 
companying the  expedition,  and  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  flag-ship  ; and  when  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh  by  night,  the  presence  of  the  goddesses  was 
indicated  to  all  on  board,  by  meteors  or  fireworks  in 
the  heavens,  which  continued  to  move  before  the 
admiraL  directing  his  course,  and  reconciling  the 
crews  to  the  bold  measure  of  keeping  the  open  sea. 

'pjmoleon  was  already  off  Metapontum  in  Italy,  when 
he  fell  in  with  a Carthaginian  man  of  war  with  am- 
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hassadora  on  hoard,  who  bailed  him,  and  delivered  Dionysiur 
their  commission,  protesting  against  his  interfering  in  the 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  or  landing  upon  the  island.  Upon  '°1,n#er- 
this,  he  hastened  to  Ilhegium,  where  he  was  secure  of  '' 

a friendly  reception,  and  took  refuge  in  that  port  till 
he  could  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  Syracuse,  and 
form  his  own  plans  accordingly. 

His  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  commanded  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  well  furnished  with  supplies  and 
engines  of  war,  and  attended  by  a fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  line-of-hattle  ships  ; he  had  been  joined  by 
the  forces  under  Icetes,  and  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was 
regularly  formed.  Dionysius  continued  to  hold  out 
against  the  allied  army,  till  observing  Icetes  withdraw 
towards  Leontini  for  supplies,  he  made  a sally,  and 
pursued  him ; the  enemy  turned  upon  him,  and  after 
considerable  slaughter,  the  Syracusan  troops  fled  in 
confusion  into  the  city,  and  the  allies  rushing  through 
the  gates  at  the  same  time,  became  masters  of  the 
whole,  excepting  the  impregnable  fortress  on  the 
island,  three  days  before  the  arrivul  of  Timoleon  at 
Rhrgium,  where  his  little  squadron  was  presently 
blockaded  by  twenty  Carthaginian  ships  of  war:  they 
prohibited  all  egress  from  the  harbour,  but  were  in- 
structed to  offer  no  violence  to  the  Corinthians,  unless 
they  should  attempt  the  passage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  having  many  friends  in  the  city,  soon  ar- 
ranged his  plan,  and  executed  it  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  good  fortune.  An  assembly  of  the  people 
being  called  in  the  forum,  the  crews  of  both  fleets,  ns 
was  usual,  left  their  ships,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations. 

Timoleon  spoke  at  considerable  length,  while  his  men, 
one  by  one,  left  the  meeting,  and  quietly  embarking 
pushed  out  from  the  harbour  the  flag-ship  alone  re- 
mained, but  under  weigh,  the  men  lying  on  their  oars. 

When  the  Carthaginian  commodore  rose  to  reply,  Ti- 
moleon gently  sank  down  among  the  friends  who  sur- 
rnundrd  him,  and,  creeping  under  their  garments, 
slipped  away,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  safe  at  sea. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  immediately  discover  the  Arrives  at 
stratagem  ; and  in  the  pursuit  which  they  afterwards  Tauromi- 
attempted,  they  failed  to  come  up  with  the  Corinthian  °'u,n- 
fleet,  which  reached  its  destination  without  interrup- 
tion, and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  friendly 
Taurominians.  The  Carthaginian  commodore,  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer  to  Andromachus  their  chief, 
requiring  him  to  give  up  his  allies  **  on  pain  of  having 
his  town  blown  up  j”  but  the  envoy  was  ordered  instant- 
ly to  quit  the  port  “ on  pain  of  having  his  ships  blown 
up:'*  ami  here  the  affair  rested.  Icetes  finding  in  the 
mean  time  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  made  good  his  de- 
fence, led  about  five  thousand  men  to  besiege  Adranum, 
a Syracusan  colony,  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
consecrated  to  the  tutelary  deity  Adranus,  but  now 
disposed  to  side  with  the  Corinthian  party.  Timoleon 
having  information  of  his  movements,  set  out  by 
night  with  only  a thousand*  or  twelve  hundredt  men, 
and  marching  above  forty  miles  with  extraordinary 
speed,  fell  upon  the  enemy  at  dinner  the  next  day,  and 
putting  them  completely  to  the  rout,  took  possession 
of  their  camp,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Adra- 
nites,  who  declared  that  prodigies  had  announced  the 
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Biofrrnpljy.  will  of  heaven  in  hi*  favour.  Scarcely  allowing1  time 
for  refreshment,  he  led  his  troops  immediately  to  -Sy- 
Prora  recuse,  and  arriving  there  before  Icetes,  seized  Tyche 
a.  m.  and  KpijJola\  almost  without  opposition. 

3639.  The  Syracusans  were  now  reduced  to  rics]mir,  seeing 
— their  city  occupied  by  three  belligerent  powers,  each 
b c.  hostile  to  the  other,  and  the  harbour  blockaded  by  a 
365.  fourth : for  Dionysius  still  held  the  fortress  of  Ortygiaj 
Ia  Icetes  wbb  in  possession  of  Acradina  and  Neapolis; 
*.  m.  Tyche,  and  the  fortifications  of  Epipohe,  were  gar- 
3(>6£).  risoned  by  the  Corinthians  ; whilst  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  filled  the  port,  and  their  army  lay  cncnm|ied  along 
**■  c-  the  shore.  Nor  could  they  look  with  confidence  to 
335.  any  of  the  contending  parties  for  protection  ; but  after 
OJ  suffering  the  multiplied  ravages  of  so  complicated  a 
JO‘>  1 wnr>  expected  to  become  at  last  the  prey  of  the 
victor. 

The  star  of  Dionysius  was,  however,  evidently  on  the 
decline,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  .Syracuse,  that  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  determined  him  to  surrender 
his  remaining  power  into  the  hnnds  ofTimolcon,  from 
whom  he  expected  better  treatment  than  he  could 
hope  from  the  treacherous  Icetes,  or  from  Hanno,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  his  family.  The  rapid  successes 
and  able  conduct  of  the  Corinthian  general,  and  his 
known  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  had  prevailed  with  many 
of  the  small  garrisons  held  for  Dionysius,  to  make, 
overtures  to  him  ; and  he  thus  obtained  the  command 
of  great  part  of  the  country  surrounding  Syracuse. 
Mainercus,  chief  of  Catena,  a man  of  great  military 
Talents,  well  supplied  with  troops  and  money,  openly 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  marched  to  reinforce  him. 
About  the  same  lime,  nine*  or  tent  ships  of  war  well 
manned,  arrived  from  Corinth,  with  a considerable  re- 
mittance. These  favourable  events  enabled  Titnoleon 
to  press  his  advantages  with  great  vigour  ; and  the 
Carthaginians,  without  striking  a blow,  embarked 
their  troops,  and  retired  within  the  territories  of  their 
ancient  allies.  The  Mcssenians,  thus  left  to  them- 
m selves,  immediately  entered  into  the  alliance  of  Corinth, 

109.  (Z.  ^ Icetes,  unable  to  contend  with  the  extensive  com- 
bination forming  against  him,  took  refuge  in  Leontini. 
A negotiation  ensued,  by  which  the  port  and  citadel 
were  given  up  to  Timoleon,  who  sent  Dionysius  to 
Corinth  in  a merchant  ship  of  no  great  burden,  with 
few  friends,  and  but  a scanty  provision  for  his  future 
maintenance.  Of  what  then  befel  him,  the  accounts 
remaining  to  us  are  neither  authentic  nor  consistent. 
His  literary  talents  enabled  him,  for  a time,  to  make 
a considerable  figure  in  the  first  society  of  Greece ; 
but  finding  himself  an  object  of  the  most  vigilant  jea- 
lousy, he  prudently  shrouded  his  powers  and  his  means 
under  the  guise  of  childish  frivolity,  and  sottish  po- 
verty ; by  which  artifice  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
family,  who  were  all  cut  off  in  the  indiscriminate  and 
relentless  licentiousness  of  republican  fury.  He  is 
said  to  have  supported  himself  at  last,  by  keeping  a 
school,  (an  occupation  congenial  to  his  love  of  letters, 
and  to  his  habits  of  command)  and  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  the  wilds  of  Epirus. 

Timoleon,  thus  master  of  Syracuse,  immediately 
declared  the  constitution  to  be  a commonwealth,  and 
promised  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  annual  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  that  all  the  strong-holds  of  tyranny  should  be  de- 


• Aristotle.  t Diodorus. 
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xtroyed.  But  in  the  present  exhausted  and  distracted 
state  of  the  city,  he  could  neither  carry  his  measures  into 
effect,  nor  provide  the  means  of  supporting  his  army, , 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  disband.  He 
undertook,  therefore,  a kind  of  crusade  against  tyrants ; 
hoping  by  the  plunder  of  the  petty  chieftains,  who 
exercised  monarchical  powers  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
towns,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  mercenaries,  and 
to  gratify  his  volunteers;  and  willing  to  confirm  the 
character  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  Sicily, 
os  the  determined  enemy  of  kingly  power. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  Leontini ; but  Icetes 
was  in  too  great  force  to  afford  him  any  hope  of  speedv 
success;  and  Timoleon,  aware  that  his  circumstances 
would  not  hear  delay,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched 
hastily  to  Engyum,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  delivered 
it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  governor  Leptines,  whom  he 
despatched  to  Corinth  as  a second  specimen  of  a 
deposed  tyrant. 

Apollonia,  which  was  dependent  upon  Engyum, 
submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  Grecian  states,  harassed  by  incessant  wars 
and  revolutions,  were  at  this  period  too  poor  to  rejwy 
the  labour  of  their  liberation  ; and  in  the  fraternising 
spirit  of  a true  republican,  Timoleon  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  colonics  of 
Carthage.  As  this  measure  would  unavoidably  lead 
to  a war  with  that  formidable  power,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  begin  by  securing  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing it;  and  detachments  were  accordingly  despatched 
under  trusty  leaders  to  plunder  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  The  produce  of  this 
predatory  warfare,  enabled  the  general  not  only  to 
settle  with  his  troops,  whose  pay  had  been  long  in 
arrear,  but  to  provide  abundantly  for  the  siege  of 
Entella,  which  he  took  with  less  difficulty  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  from  its  strength,  and  from  the 
resolute  defence,  which  had  formerly  baffled  all  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  first  Dionysius, 

Fifteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sentenced 
to  death,  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  masters; 
the  rest  were  informed  that  " they  were  free,"  under 
the  military  despotism  of  the  Corinthian  general.  Nu- 
merous other  towns,  foreseeing  little  prospect  of 
successful  resistance,  hastened  to  avert  from  them- 
selves the  fate  of  the  fifteen  Entellnns;  and  even  some 
of  the  native  settlements  accepted  liberty  at  the  hands 
ofTimolcon. 

But  the  government  of  Carthage,  always  high  spi- 
rited and  fertile  in  resources,  was  not  likely  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  encroachments  of  an  adventurer  whose 
power  was  as  yet  so  little  confirmed.  The  provincial 
commanders  who  had  tamely  suffered  his  aggressions, 
were  superseded  ; and  a powerful  armament  was  fitted 
out  to  recover  the  lost  credit  and  territory  of  the 
empire. 

The  army  is  stated  by  Diodorus  to  have  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand  men,  chiefly  barbarian  mercena- 
ries ; and  the  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  ships  of 
war,  with  a proportionate  number  of  transports.  Ti- 
moleon had  in  his  pay  no  more  than  four  thousand 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  the  number  of  Syracusan 
citizens  was  so  much  reduced  since  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  that,  instead  of  thirty  thousand,  able  and 
willing  to  bear  arms,  scarcely  three  thousand  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  march  against  the  Carthaginians. 
The  democratic  historians,  unwilling  to  admit  the 
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Bioffrtphy.  desolating  consequences  of  liberty,  attribute  the  de- 
s— * "v""-''  ficiency  to  a general  panic ; but  the  admission  of 
From  Plutarch  that  hay  was  made  in  the  foruui,  accords 
A;  **•  but  ill  with  his  flourishing  account  of  the  population 
•tii.Hy.  at  ttm  period. 

Whilst  Timoleon  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  En- 
' * gyum,  Iceles  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
£>*’  surprise  Syracuse,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  hastily 
K M with  great  loss ; from  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
relinquished  the  hope  of  making  himself  master  of  the 

* city,  and  to  have  dropped  his  connection  with  Carthage. 

u Ci  In  the  present  emergency,  therefore,  the  Corinthian 
335.  general  sent  a proposal  for  an  accommodation,  which 
ol.  was  so  well  received,  that  Icctes  marched  to  reinforce 
1 10.  1.  him  with  five  thousand  men. 

His  whole  force,  thus  augmented,  scarcely  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  men ; yet,  relying  on  his  own 
talents,  and  the  superior  discipline  and  courage  of  his 
troops,  he  held  out  to  them  the  most  confident  hopes 
of  success,  which  could  only  be  realised  by  carrving 
the  attack  at  once  into  the  enemy’s  country,  anti  by 
watching  opportunities  to  harass  and  surprise  their 
large  army  during  the  march  : a mode  of  warfare  in 
which  the  Greeks  particularly  excelled,  and  to  which 
Timoleon  was  indebted  for  all  his  victories. 

Advancing  rapidly  with  this  design,  he  had  reached 
the  Agrigentine  territory  when  a tumult  was  raised 
among  the  mercenary  troops  by  one  Thrasius,  a vo- 
luble and  impudent  fellow,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
sacrilege  in  Greece,  but  had  escaped  the  punishment 
that  overtook  most  of  his  accomplices  j this  man,  ad- 
dressing his  comrades,  declared  that  “ the  general 
must  be  insane,  to  lead  his  men  thus  to  inevitable 
destruction.  The  enemy's  army  is  six  times  as  nu- 
merous as  ours,  and  point- device  in  all  their  anus  and 
accoutrements;  yet  he  talks  of  winning  a battle,  as  if 
he  had  a right  to  set  our  lives  on  the  cast  of  a die  j 
and  because  he  is  bankrupt  and  cannot  discharge  our 
arrears  of  pay,  our  blood  is  to  be  gambled  away  at 
bis  convenience.  No,  comrades,  let  us  return  to  Sy- 
racuse, and  quit  this  mad  expedition.” 

'The  seditious  harangue  took  effect,  and  a tumult 
arose  among  the  mercenaries,  who  begun  to  demand 
satisfaction ; but  Timoleon,  whose  peculiar  excellence 
appeared  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  provided  for 
sudden  emergencies,  immediately  repaired  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  after  pointing  out  in  strong  language,  the 
probability  and  advantages  of  suceess,  assured  the 
soldiers,  that  all  who  were  of  a different  opinion,  and 
were  willing  to  relinquish  their  share  in  the  expected 
booty,  were  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  that  he  would 
give  them  an  order  on  his  treasurer  at  Syracuse,  for 
the  pay  due  to  them.  About  a thousand  availed 
themselves  of  his  offer,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  conduct  of  Thrasius  ; Timoleon,  turning  to  the 
rest,  declared  that  he  heartily  rejoiced  at  wluit  had 
happened,  since  he  was  now  rid  in  good  time,  of  all 
those,  whose  want  of  courage  and  enterprise,  might 
have  impeded  his  designs. 

His  ardour  rapidly  communicated  itself  to  the  army, 
and  they  returned  to  their  ranks  in  high  spirits,  eager 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy ; but  when  they  began 
their  march,  a trifling  incident  threatened  to  damp 
that  sanguine  temper  upon  which  all  the  expectations 
of  the  general  were  founded.  A company  of  muleteers 
met  them,  conveying  loads  of  parsley,  which  was  used 
in  the  camps  as  Litter  for  the  servants  and  cattle.  As 


it  was  usual  to  crown  the  sepulchres  with  that  herb,  Dionysius 
and  the  custom  had  given  rise  to  a proverb,  “ He  y "r 
has  nothing  to  look  for  but  parsley,  implying  that jn^T' 
certain  death  was  to  be  expected,  Grecian  supersti-  Pmnj 
tion  readily  interpreted  the  meeting  with  such  a quan-  A M 
tlty  of  the  sepulchral  herb  on  the  eve  of  battle,  oh  n 3^^ 
fatal  omen,  and  the  soldiers  were  immediately  re-  — 
minded  of  the  prediction  of  Thrasius.  But  Timoleon,  h.  c. 
seizing  a handful,  and  hastily  twisting  it  into  a chap-  365. 
let,  crowned  himself  with  it,  crying  out  exultingly,  to 
" The  gods,  the  gods  themselves  have  sent  us  Isth-  m. 
mian  crowns  of  victory  !'*  The  Corinthians  present,  3669 
being  familiar  with  those  gutnes  where  the  victors 
were  at  that  time  crowned  with  wreaths  of  parsley, 
eagerly  embraced  the  interpretation;  and  the  sooth-  '*‘*,r>* 
sayers  concurring  in  it,  the  tide  of  feeling  was  instantly 
turned  throughout  the  army,  by  the  ready  recollection 
of  the  general,  and  every  man  was  shortly  adorned 
with  a similar  garland. 

In  this  happy  temper  they  gained  an  eminence,  from 
which  they  looked  down  upon  the  deep  and  marshy 
vale  divided  by  the  river  Crimesus.  The  day  was 
showery,  and  a heavy  cloud  threw  the  Greeks  on  the 
hill  into  shade,  while  the  sun  glittered  on  the  burnished 
armour  of  the  Carthaginians  below,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  stream  Titnoleon’s  plan  was 
quickly  formed ; he  halted  till  as  many  of  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  ford  as  he  chose  to  engage,  and  then 
giving  the  signal  for  attack,  fell  on  them  as  they  were 
forming  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  a sharp 
conflict  broke  and  defeated  them.  While  this  was 
doing,  the  Carthaginian  general  had  passed  over  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and  was  advancing  in  good  order,  to 
take  Timoleon  in  flank  ; hut  at  this  moment  a violent 
siorm  came  on,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  hail, 
driving  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  whilst  the  Greeks  who 
had  the  wind  on  their  backs,  rushed  upon  them  with 
redoubled  fury.  All  order  was  presently  lost  ; the 
word  of  command  was  drowned  in  the  rage  of  the  ele- 
ments; the  African  breastplates,  ill-contrived,  held 
quantities  of  water,  which  added  to  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  armour,  and  the  deep  and  slipper}'  soil, 
occasioned  them  to  slide,  and  to  throw  each  other 
tlown,  ns  they  attempted  to  make  good  their  retreat 
across  the  river.  Under  these  disadvantages  they 
offered  a very  ineffectual  resistance,  and  great  numbers 
were  slain  by  the  Greeks;  more  were  drowned; 
many  prisoners  were  taken  ; and  multitudes,  throwing 
away  their  shields,  fled  from  the  field.  The  total 
loss  must  have  been  very  great  if  it  be  true,  as  stated 
by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  that  near  three  thousand  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  consisting  entirely  of  Carthaginian 
nobility,  lay  dead  on  the  plain  j but  if  the  number 
was  computed  by  the  shields  taken,  which  appears  not 
improbable,  the  dreumstAnceg  of  the  action  will 
account  for  a large  proportion  of  them,  without 
supposing  the  slaughter  to  have  been  so  prodigious. 

The  victory,  at  all  events,  was  decisive;  the  ene- 
my's camp  became  the  prize  of  the  victors ; and  the 
spoil  richly  rewarded  all  who  had  borne  a part  in  the 
action  ; a magnificent  trophy,  the  work  of  three  days, 
was  erected  ; ond  specimens  of  the  enemy's  armour, 
remarkable  for  its  richness  and  workmanship,  were 
sent  round  to  all  the  allies  in  the  island  : the  choicest 
selection,  bearing  un  appropriate  inscription,  was  des-  ol 
patched  to  decorate  the  temples  of  the  gods  at  Corinth.  1 10.  1. 
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The  shattered  remains  of  the  African  army  Hed  in 
disorder  to  the  strong-hold  of  Lilybecum,  whence 
they  sent  home  an  account  of  their  defeat,  not  ventur- 
ing, from  some  motive  of  superstition,  to  trust  them- 
selves on  board  the  fleet.  The  news  is  said  to  have 
created  a greater  alarm  at  Carthage  than  any  disaster 
which  had  ever  befallen  the  state  but,  with  their  ac- 
customed energy  and  prudence,  while  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  for  peace,  the  administration  ex- 
erted themselves  to  prepore  for  a renewal  of  hostilities ; 
Gisco,  the  son  or  brother  of  Hannn,  an  officer  of  con- 
summate ability,  was  recalled  from  banishment ; and 
having  experienced  the  inferiority  of  their  own  troops 
to  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  they  employed  commis- 
sioners to  engage  in  their  service  an  army  of  Greeks. 

Timoleon  leaving  his  mercenary  troops  to  wateh 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where  the  glory  and  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
gave  him  increased  influence,  and  enabled  him  in  the 
absence  of  their  comrades,  to  call  to  account  the  de- 
tachment who  hail  left  him  at  the  instigation  of  Tlira- 
sius.  He  was  satisfied  with  dismissing  them  from 
his  service  for  desertion,  and  commanding  them  to 
quit  Sicily  ; a sentence,  which,  as  it  branded  them  with 
the  character  of  deserters,  excluded  them  from  being 
received  into  the  pay  of  any  other  state  j so  that 
being  reduced  to  subsist  by  plunder,  they  were  all,  not 
long  afterwards,  executed  as  robbers  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  In  the  mean  time,  a number  of  settlers  from 
Corinth  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  receiving  from  Timo- 
leon allotments  of  the  vacant  houses  and  lands  on 
condition  of  military  service,  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  his  army,  and  to  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Mamcrcus  and  Iretes  now  too  late  discovered  that 
nothing  hut  temporary  necessity  had  induced  Timoleon 
to  seek  their  alliance  ; and  that  in  his  indiscriminate 
zeal  for  the  abolition  of  tyranny,  he  designed  to 
effect  a revolution  in  Leontini  and  Cat&na,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  monarchical  states,  and  to  make  every 
Grecian  town  in  Sicily  a free  republic,  dependent  on 
the  supreme  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  Incensed 
at  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  they  withdrew  from 
his  confederacy,  and  again  entered  into  negociution 
with  Carthage  : but  Timoleon,  aware  of  the  formida- 
ble force  collected  under  Gisco,  and  of  the  extensive 
league  formed  against  himself  by  the  petty  chieftains 
of  the  Sicilian  towns,  concluded  a peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  the  terms  of  which  he  relinquished  to 
them  the  province  beyond  the  Lycus,*  on  condition 
that  they  should  permit  all  the  Grecian  settlements  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  should  take  no 
part  in  the  war  of  extermination,  which  Syracuse  had 
declared  against  tyrants. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred, referred  by  Plutarch  to  an  earlier  period.  While 
Timoleon  was  engaged  in  offering  a sacrifice,  two  men 
mingled  with  the  crowd  intending  to  stab  him.  Just 
as  they  were  exchanging  signals  to  commence  the 
attack,  a bystander  cut  one  of  them  down  with  his 
sword,  and  instantly  fled  to  an  eminence,  from 
whence  he  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard  ; the  con- 
federate assassin,  clinging  to  the  altar  for  protection, 
confessed  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  hired 
by  Icetes.  When  the  tumult  was  somewhat  appeased. 


the  person  who  had  slain  the  assassin  obtained  a hearing,  Dionysius 
and  declared  that  having  recognised  him  as  the  man  tkc 
who  had  not  long  since  murdered  his  father  at  Leon-  YounS*f- 
tium,  he  had  struck  him  dead  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
his  parent,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  present  dc-  A M 
sign.  So  singular  an  escape  was  regarded  as  a mani-  3^39 
feat  interposition  of  the  gods,  to  preserve  the  life  of  * 
Timoleon  ; and  the  man  whose  private  feud,  had  in  a B c 
fortunate  moment  arrested  the  hand  of  treachery,  was  ’ 
liberally  rewarded  for  a very  questionable  action.  ' ^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Syracuse,  Hippo,  A M 
the  chief  of  Mcsscna  was  expelled,  or,  according  to  3669. 

Plutarch,  massacred  by  the  garrison  placed  by  Timoleon  

in  that  city  ; and  Mamercus  also  appears  to  have  ob-  * Ci 
toined  some  advantages  over  the  Corinthian  troops  335. 
stationed  in  his  neighbourhood  •,  though  the  whole 
matter  is  hastily  passed  over  by  the  partial  bio- 
grapher, in  that  confused  manner,  which  results  from 
his  anxious  desire  to  conceal  the  disasters  which 
bcfel  his  hem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an 
excuse  for  his  subsequent  violence  towards  his 
enemies.  Timoleon  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to 
punish  these  insults,  and  to  extend,  on  all  sides,  the 
Syracusan  confederacy.  Even  the  republican  town 
j&tnA,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  city,  w ns  razed,  and  its  inhabitants  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Nicodemus,  chief 
of  the  Centuripini,  terrified  by  the  threat  that  be 
should  suffer  the  fate  of  a tyrant,  fled  from  his  for- 
tress, and  Centuripa  was  declared  free,  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  alliance  with  the  superior  state. 

The  Corinthian  general  next  compelled  Apolloniades 
to  abdicate  his  power  over  the  Aggrinns,  and  con- 
ferred upon  that  people  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse, in  consideration  of  their  ready  adoption  of  his 
political  system.  In  prosecution  of  the  same  design, 
lie  was  besieging  Calnurcn  with  a small  force,  when 
Icetes  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  plunder  the 
Syracusan  territory  ; and  returning  loaded  with  spoil, 
passed  within  sight  of  the  Corinthian  lines.  Timoleon, 
whose  favourite  manner  of  fighting  was  by  a sudden 
onset,  suffered  him  to  pass  without  permitting  his  men  to 
move  from  their  posts ; but  when  the  enemy  had  ceased 
to  npprehend  an  action,  he  called  out  his  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  and  unexpectedly  fell  upon  their  rear. 

Iretes,  by  u skilful  iuanceuvre,  formed  his  line  so  as 
to  inter]N>se  a small  stream  with  steep  and  rugged 
banks  between  himself  and  the  enemy  ; but  nothing 
could  damp  the  ardour  of  the  republican  army  ; they 
crossed  the  ravine  with  eagerness,  each  contending 
to  be  first ; and  the  Leontines,  astonished  at  their  bold- 
ness, took  to  flight  and  were  pursued  with  consider- 
able slaughter. 

This  victory  led  almost  immediately  to  the  capture  of 
Leontini,  where  democracy  wras,  of  course,  proclaimed. 

Icetes,  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  Euthymus  his  master 
of  the  horse,  were  ull  put  to  death,  u as  traitors  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people."*  It  is  said  that  the 
last,  a brave  soldier  who  took  little  part  in  politics, 
would  have  been  spared,  had  not  some  person  mali- 
ciously reported  a sarcastic  joke,  formerly  passed  by 
him  on  the  effeminacy  of  the  Corintbiun  soldiers. 

Icetes  was  buried  with  military  honours  j the  unhappy 
females  of  the  family  were  reserved  to  gratify  the 
barbarous  fury  of  the  Syracusan  populace,  to  whom  it 


• Or  Haljrctia.  //«  is  the  Phoenician  Ikt. 


• Plutarch,  til.  Tim. 
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Biography,  was  industriously  represented,  that  these  were  the 
' wife  and  daughters  of  the  very  inan  who  was  suspected 
Frum  Gf  |jrocUring  the  shipwreck,  in  which  the  family  of 
a.  M.  JJion  hail  perished.  On  this  account  they  were  con- 
3GJ9.  demned  to  die  ; nor  did  Timolcon  interfere  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

*'  ®*  Mamercus  was  destined  to  be  the  next  victim.  lie 
•«>.».  js  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  received  u conaider- 
a M aide  reinforcement  from  the  Carthuginian  general, 
GUc°  > and  to  make  this  offence  against  the  Grecian 

' interest  appear  probable,  and  thereby  to  palliate  the 

severities  exercised  upon  hirn,  the  treaty  between  Ti- 
‘ rooleon  and  the  Carthaginians  is  represented  as  subsc- 
' quent  to  tbe  battle  of  the  Abolus  j in  which  the  Ca- 
tania^ were  defeated,  and  Mamercus  compelled  to 
take  refuge  on  board  his  fleet.  The  democratic  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  crews  occasioned  a mutiny,  and 
with  some  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Messena  ; where 
disaffection  still  spreading,  and  Timoleon  investing 
the  place  by  sea  and  land,  he  attempted  to  embark 
with  Hippo  for  Italy  ; but  the  infuriated  mob  seized 
both  princes,  and  delivering  Mamercus  to  Timoleon, 
exposed  their  own  chiefs  naked  in  the  public  theatre; 
a holiday  was  granted  to  all  the  schools  in  Messena, 
and  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  theatre, 
where,  to  imbue  them  early  with  a relentless  hatred  of 
monarchy,  they  were  encouraged  to  scourge  the  mi- 
serable Hippo  to  death.  Mumcrcus  was  permitted, 
at  his  own  earnest  desire,  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  national  assembly  at  Syracuse,  where  he  strongly 
represented  to  the  people  the  service  he  had  per- 
formed for  Timoleon,  and  the  cruel  treatment  with 
which  his  friendship  had  been  requited.  But  the 
many -headed  tyrant  was  deaf  to  remonstrance  ; and 
the  appeal  to  justice  and  generosity  called  forth  only 
groans  and  hooting.  Upon  this  he  endeavoured  to 
anticipate  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  by  dashing  his 
head  against  one  of  the  columns  in  the  forum  ; but 
he  was  merely  stunned  by  the  blow,  und  his  body 
being  taken  up  and  nailed  to  a cross,  he  expired  amid 
the  savage  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  crowd. 
Andromarhus  alone,  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  power  with  the  favour  of  Timo- 
leon, because,  as  it  is  asserted  by  his  son  the  his- 
torian,* **  he  governed  his  people  with  mildness  and 
equity,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  equal  laws." 
ol.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  while  avowed 
1 10.  2.  monarchy  would  not  be  endured,  a popular  dema- 
gogue might  easily  acquire  and  exercise  the  most 
despotic  power. 

It  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise  that  Plutarch  should 
conclude  his  account  of  the  atrocious,  and  often  un- 
provoked cruelties,  sanctioned  if  not  encouraged  by 
Timoleon,  with  remarking,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
among  all  the  worthies  of  Greece,  whose  glory  was 
untarnished  by  a single  action  which  could  afford 
room  for  censure  or  repentance  ; and  be  quotes  after 
Timocus  a verse  of  Sophocles,  which  appears  singu- 
larly inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 

" What  trnddeas  of  beauty,  what  spirit  of  love,  inspires  him  in 
every  deed.'* 

When  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled,  and  the  free 
towns  had  submitted  to  the  Syracusan  alliance,  Timo- 
leon employed  his  activity  in  remodelling  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  confe- 

• Tim  cos,  quoted  by  Plutarch. 


deracy.  His  first  measure  was  to  assemble  the  peo-  Dionjrriu* 
pie,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  public  rejoicing,  *** 
to  demolish  the  citadel  and  puluce  of  Ortygia.  and  *>Ufiycr'i 
every  fortress  in  which  a tyrant  could  be  likely  to  prnfn' 

defend  himself  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  A M 

superb  sculpture  with  which  Dionysius  and  his  pre- 

dccessors  had  decorated  the  city  shared  the  same  fate,  

the  statue  of  Gelo  alone  being  exempted  from  the  H f 
general  destruction  : u|>on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  re- 
sidenee  was  erected  a common  hall,  for  the  aceoiu-  to* 
modution  of  the  national  assembly;  the  houses  und  a.  m. 
lands  not  already  disposed  of,  were  declared  public  36*09. 

property ; the  former  were  allotted  to  the  mercenary  

troops,  und  to  the  C'oriuthian  and  other  Grecian  colo-  « Ci 

nista  ; and  the  latter  were  put  up  to  sale,  (a  preference  335. 

being  allowed  to  any  of  the  ancient  proprietors  who 
might  desire  to  return  to  Syracuse)  and  the  produce 
was  paid  into  the  treasury. 

But  the  spirit  of  faction  had  so  possessed  the  Syra- 
cusans, that  the  slightest  cause  was  sufficient  to  excite 
the  most  violent  commotion.  The  old  citizens  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  preference  evidently  bestowed  by 
the  Corinthian  general  upon  the  new  settlers  ; tumults 
and  bloodshed  ensued  ; Laphy stills,  a revolutionary 
demagogue,  entered  an  action  against  Timoleon  for 
malversation  in  his  office,  und  required  bail  for  his 
nppearance  to  take  his  trial ; the  Corinthian  party  in- 
terfered in  a violent  manner  to  quash  the  proceed- 
ings ; but  Timoleon  very  prudently  compelled  them 
to  desist,  alleging  that  he  had  sustained  so  many 
labours,  and  faced  so  many  dangers,  only  in  order  that 
every  citizen  might  be  equally  amenable  to  the  laws. 

The  people  were  flattered;  and  the  trial,  of  course, 
came  to  nothing.  But  the  old  .Syracusan  faction  was 
not  so  easily  suppressed  ; another  accuser  was  found, 
and  the general  was  impeached  for  tyranny ; he  escaped 
a second  time  in  a similar  manner,  disdaining  to  reply 
to  the  virulent  invective  of  Dcmienctus,  otherwise 
than  by  thanking  the  gods  that  his  endeavours  were 
nt  length  crowned  with  success,  since  complete 
liberty  of  speech  was  evidently  established  in  the 
commonwealth. 

But  although  these  were  the  public  sentiments  of 
Timoleon,  his  vigilance  and  .sagacity  were  by  no 
means  remitted  ; and  he  continued  fully  determined 
to  control  the  seditious  temper  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  His  plan  was  ably 
devised,  and  readily  carried  into  effect:  proclamation 
was  made  throughout  Greece,  that  Timoleon  would 
bestow'  dwellings  and  estates,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  upon  all  adventurers,  who  would  settle  in  Sicily. 

Fourteen  thousand  colonists  immediately  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  the  population  of  Lcontini  was  at 
the  same  time  transferred  to  Syracuse.  By  these 
means  the  Corinthian  party  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy, that  we  hear  no  mote  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ancient  citizens  to  assert  their  rights ; they 
sunk  into  poverty  and  insignificance ; and  all  the 
offices  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  were  bestowed 
upon  Corinthian  emigrants. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
republic,  Timoleon  announced  his  intention  of  sending 
for  his  wife  and  children,  und  of  settling  for  life  at 
Syracuse  : this  intimation  was  received  by  the  citizens 
with  unbounded  joy  ; and  the  national  assembly  not 
only  sent  a deputation  to  conduct  the  family  in  the 
most  honourable  wav  from  their  native  country,  but 
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Hi<>«T«phy-  assigned  Timoleon  a magnificent*  villa  in  the  district 
v — -V-— ■ * of  Ncapolis,  with  a suitable  demesne,  in  considera- 
from  tion  of  his  services  to  the  state. 

A-  M At  the  same  time  he  requested  that  commissioners 
3639.  might  be  sent  out  from  Corinth,  to  assist  him  in  the 
— revision  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Syracusan  constitu- 
*»•  c-  tion  ; but  whether  this  committee  merely  revived  the 
365.  code  of  Diocles,  the  regulations  of  which,  as  far  as 
to  they  related  to  the  distribution  of  property,  hod  never 
a.  m.  heen  formally  abrogated,  or  whether  they  introduced 
3669.  an y innovations  founded  on  the  policy  of  their  own 
state,  is  not  distinctly  explained.  The  penal  statutes 
*•  c*  appear  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and 
335.  ^ have  partaken  largely  in  that  severe  spirit  which 

unavoidably  characterises  the  criminal  enactments  of 
a popular  government.  The  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  a very  simple  form,  of  which  the 
outline  is  so  slightly  traced,  that  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  democracies  : its  only  remark- 
able feature  was  the  election  of  an  annual  officer  us 
president  of  the  assembly,  whose  title  was  minister! 
of  Olympian  Jupiter  ; and  the  office  continued  to 
exist,  through  many  changes  in  the  state,  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

Timoleon  now  became,  without  any  definite  title, 
or  any  power  recognised  by  the  constitution,  as  com- 
pletely master  of  Sicily  as  the  first  Dionysius  had  ever 
been  ; and  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  call 
him  tyrant  or  king?  of  Syracuse.  He  had  the  art,  by 
disclaiming  all  authority  , and  affecting  the  utmost  de- 
ference for  the  will  of  the  people,  to  enforce  all  his 
edicts  without  exciting  popular  jealousy,  or  sharing  in 
the  odium  of  severe  measures  ; whilst  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  gain  credit  and  popularity  by  every  vote 
which  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
or  the  indulgences  of  the  citizens.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  temples  and  other  public  edifices  were  repaired 
and  beautified ; an  effective  police  was  established  ; 
commerce  was  restored  j agriculture  flourished  ; and 
the  blessings  of  peace  rapidly  brought  back  to  Syra- 
cuse much  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  former 
times.  As  the  people  became  accustomed  to  order  and 
tranquillity,  the  severity  of  the  administration  was 
imperceptibly  relaxed ; and  the  declining  days  of 
Timoleon  were  spent  among  a grateful  nation,  who 
loved  and  honoured  him  as  a father  ; so  that  it  became 
customary  to  point  him  out  to  strangers,  as  the  glory 
and  ornament  of  Syracuse.  During  the  latter  part  of 

* Now  ui  episcopal  palace. 

t The  first  minister  tu  CaHimcncs. 

I Corn.  Nrpoe,  4c. 


his  military  career,  a cataract  was  observed  to  be  Dionyiias 
forming  in  one  of  his  eyes  ; and  for  some  time  before  , lbc 
his  death  he  became  totally  blind  : this  infirmity,  how-  ' ounycr* 
ever,  neither  damped  the  energy  of  his  character,  nor 
prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  public  x M 
deliberations,  and  directing  by  bis  influence  the  votes  3^39 

of  the  assembly.  He  was  carried  to  the  town-hall  1 " 

on  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens,  who  contended  with  f|  c 
each  other  for  the  honour  of  bearing  his  litter;  and 
he  frequently  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  ' to  ' 
subject  in  debate.  ^ M 

The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  By 

Diodorus  it  is  placed  in  the  last  year  of  the  110th  

Olympiad,  but  the  numerous  events  in  which  he  is  rc-  B c< 
corded  to  have  borne  a part,  subsequent  to  the  second  335 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  lend  to  a suspicion,  that 
there  must  be  some  error  in  the  MSS.  and  that  he  lived 
considerably  longer.  His  popularity  continued  to  the 
last,  and  he  expired  of  a gentle  decay  of  nature,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  national  assembly 
voted  two  hundred  inina*  (about  jk^TOO)  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  in  the 
most  sumptuous  mannrr,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
joining  in  procession,  and  carrying  the  corpse  round 
the  city,  through  the  scenes  of  his  most  popular 
actions.  His  sepulchre  was  built  in  the  forum  at  the 
public  cost ; and  a magnificent  portico,  palrestra,  and 
gymnasium,  named  altogether  the  Tiinoleontteum. 
were  erected  in  honour  of  his  memory,  where  annual 
games  were  celebrated,  after  the  manner  of  similar 
institutions  in  Greece,  on  the  day  of  his  nativity, 
which  was  said  to  be  also  the  anniversary  of  his  most 
important  victories. 

Timoleon  possessed  more  consistency  of  character, 
and  was  less  actuated  by  vanity  and  ostentation,  than 
any  of  the  revolutionary  demagogues  of  Greece,  who 
attained  to  despotic  power  under  the  pretext  of  esta- 
blishing liberty  and  equality.  He  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  nor  destitute  of  liberal  affections  ; but  he  never 
hesitated  to  commit  any  atrocity  in  furtherance  of  his 
objects.  His  talents  were  unquestionably  of  the  first 
order.  As  a general,  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  novelty  of  his  stratagems,  the  singular  boldness 
and  vigour  of  his  attack,  enabled  him  to  oppose 
numerous  and  well  conducted  armies  with  a very  in- 
considerable force  ; to  bafllc  Carthage,  and  subdue 
Sicily,  without  ever  having  led  into  the  field  more  than 
ten  thousand  men.  He  was  a keen  and  sagacious 
politician ; an  enlightened  and  prudent  legislator ; 
and  though  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  acquiring 
power,  he  was  public-spirited  and  moderate  in  its 
exercise. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 


History.  Is  laying  the  foundation  of  those  general  rules 
— V-^'  which  induction  has  established  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, the  multitude  of  reported  facts  which  present 
themselves  to  the  inquirer,  are  carefully  weighed  and 
distinguished.  Some  may  seem  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  former  theories ; others  may  hear  a character 
of  internal  probability ; while  a third  class  may  be  of 
a neutral  kind,  neither  inviting  nor  repelling  belief. 
But  the  true  philosopher  presumes  not  to  judge  of 
their  truth  by  their  internal  evidence ; he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  external  testimony  on  which  they  sever- 
ally rest.  Some,  then,  which  in  themselves  were 
most  likely  to  gain  credit,  he  finds  reported  on  mere 
hearsay,  by  one  who  had  neither  the  means  to  come 
at  the  truth,  nor  yet  judgment  to  sift  the  stories 
which  others  related  to  him.  These  may,  hereafter, 
be  confirmed  by  competent  witnesses ; but  at  present, 
nothing  can  be  drawn  from  them  ; and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a theory,  they  arc  utterly  use- 
less. On  the  contrary,  some  of  those  facts  which 
seemed  most  improbable,  are  found  to  rest  on  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  of  intelligent 
eye-witnesses,  or  of  men  iinpurtial,  and  judicious, 
and  inquisitive,  well  practised  in  the  art  of  scrutinis- 
ing the  loose  reports  of  common  informers.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  wisely  admits  them  ; they  are 
recorded  in  the  journals  of  science,  and  sene  to 
modify  the  theories  which  a less  universal  experi- 
ence had  too  hastily  formed,  and  to  excite  a general 
desire  for  additional  facts,  illustrative  of  the  same 
subject,  on  whichever  side  they  may  be  likely  finally 
to  turn  the  scale. 

But  if  the  student  in  natural  philosophy,  for  philo- 
sopher we  could  not  call  him,  should  class  under  one 
common  name  all  reports  of  facts,  from  the  mere 
rumours  of  a newspaper,  to  the  positive  affirmation  of 
the  most  judicious  and  scientific  eye-witness,  and 
should  speak  collectively  of  their  credibility  or  want 
of  credibility  •,  what  should  we  think  of  his  powers  of 
discrimination  that  could  thus  confound  together 
things  the  most  dissimilar ; or  of  the  soundness  of 
that  understanding,  which  in  its  reasoning  should 
ascribe  to  a whole  made  up  of  [xarts  so  discordant, 
the  peculiar  character  of  one  only  of  its  constituent 
members  ? 

Yet  this  which  we  have  imagined  as  a merely  pos- 
sible case  in  natural  philosophy,  has  actually  occurred 
in  examining  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  actions 
and  fortunes  of  men.  One  common  name  of  history 


has  been  applied  to  all  accounts  of  the  past  deeds  Rome, 
and  condition  of  mankind  ; and  while  some,  main- 
turning  the  authority  of  history,  have  considered  as 
true  the  tales  of  the  most  incompetent  witnesses  j 
others,  with  equal  simplicity,  have  set  up  their  own 
limited  knowledge  as  the  judge  of  truth,  and  have 
rejected  the  statements  of  men  most  honest  and  most 
sensible,  because  they  have  not  been  in  accordance 
with  their  own  previous  opinions  of  probability. 

These  are  not  imaginary  errors ; an  indiscriminate 
belief  of  all  testimony  caused  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  to  report,  as  authen- 
tic, the  tales  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  and  of  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians.  And  Y'oltaire,  fancying  his 
own  wisdom  could  of  itself  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  presumed  to  ridicule  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  of  Arrian,  and  of  those  writers  who 
record  the  creation  of  the  New  Forest  by  William  the 
conqueror. 

These  faults  should  be  carefully  avoided,  if  we  wish 
to  establish  the  great  doctrines  of  history  on  the 
same  sure  base  with  those  of  natural  philosophy. 

Every  portion  of  the  annals  of  mankind  should  he 
judged  of  by  an  examination  of  the  credibility  of  its 
rclatcrs.  If  this  be  very  great,  we  may  delay  the 
decision  how  far  internal  improbability  should  over- 
power external  evidence,  till  it  can  be  shown  what 
facts  there  are,  reported  by  really  good  witnesses, 
which  appear  improbable  upon  a due  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
external  evidence  be  very  low,  internal  probability 
must  not  lead  us  to  mistake  a vague  report  for  a fact. 

It  may  be  true,  but  there  exists  no  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  its  truth  to  allow  us  to  use  it  as  a ground  for 
onv  general  conclusion.  This  to  a sanguine  and 
generalising  mind,  may  he  a painful  sacrifice;  hut  it 
is  one  which  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  fully 
demand. 

Without  further  preface,  wc  proceed  to  apply  the 
method  above  stated,  to  such  facts  as  are  reported  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  That  is,  we  shall 
call  before  us  the  witnesses  by  whom  they  are  re- 
lated, und  examine  both  their  means  of  acquiring 
information,  and  their  capacity  and  disposition  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

The  only  detailed  and  connected  account  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Roman  history,  is  to  be  found  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Particular 
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Hutory.  periods  are  described  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  R<»-  affairs.  But  even  here  wc  have  no  sure  ground  to 
- mulus,  Nunm,  Puhlicola,  Coriolanus,  Camillus,  and  rest  on.  Family  vanity,  it  seems,  had  corrupted 
Pyrrhus,  incidental  mention  of  particular  facta,  oc-  these  memorials  to  such  a degree,  that  fictitious 
curs  in  Polybius,  and  in  various  porta  of  the  works  of  honours  and  exploits  were  ascribed  by  each  family  to 
Cicero.  Other  writers  it  is  needless  to  mention,  as  their  own  ancestors  ; and  this  affords  an  argument 
they  mostly  either  lived  at  a much  later  period  than  that  none  of  these  genealogies  were  really  handed 
any  above  named,  or  were  poets,  and,  therefore,  con-  down  from  early  times;  for  the  most  unblushing  im- 
cerned  themselves  little  with  the  truth  of  their  de-  pudence  would  not  embolden  a cotemporary  to 
scriptiona.  Of  all  this  number,  we  will  first  examine  impute  to  any  man,  imaginary  titles  and  victories, 
the  pretensions  of  Livy.  This  writer  flourished  in  the  Nor  is  there  grefiter  certainty  in  many  of  the  public 
time  of  Augustus  Ccesar,  about  950  years  later  documents  preserved  in  the  temples  or  public  offices, 
than  the  very  close  of  the  period  with  which  we  such  as  the  lists  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates  for 
arc  now  concerned.  He,  therefore,  must  have  derived  every  year.  For,  first  it  does  not  appear  that  those 
his  accounts  solely  from  the  information  of  other  books  or  records  of  magistrates,  which  were  formerly 
writers,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  inscriptions  still  re-  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  were  extant 
maining  on  ancient  monuments,  by  the  genealogical  when  Livy  wrote  ; at  least  he  only  refers  to  the 
records  of  private  families,  and  possibly  by  some  reports  of  their  contents  in  earlier  writers  ; and  as  he 
public  registers  preserved  under  the  care  of  the  officers  mentions  one  instance,  lib.  iv.  c.  23.,  in  which  two 
of  the  state.  Here  then  are  four  distinct  sources  of  of  these  writers  quote  them  differently,  without  tell- 
information  of  very  unequal  value  ; yet  it  is  only  in  iug  us  which  was  the  correct  reading  ; we  may  fairly 
one  or  two  instances  that  Livy  explains  from  which  conclude,  that  he  either  could  not,  or  did  not,  exa- 
of  them  he  is  copying  ; still  less  docs  he  acquaint  us  mine  them  himself.  In  the  next  place,  not  only  must 
when  he  is  not  copying  from  any  one,  but  writing  these  books  have  been  very  unfaithfully  examined  by 
merely  on  his  own  authority.  This  neglect  at  once  one  or  both  of  those  writers,  whose  report  Livy  hus 
destroys  the  weight  of  his  whole  evidence;  as  it  transmitted  to  us,  but  in  one  memorable  instance,  the 
leaves  us  with  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  authority  of  the  books  themselves  seems  highly  ques- 
that  which  is  well,  and  that  which  is  ill  supported,  tionable.  They,  with  all  other  early  annals,  repre- 
But  we  will  go  a little  further.  The  principal  writers  sent  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  as  not  having  been  consul 
whom  Livy  quotes  in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  work,  when  he  killed  Toluinnus,  the  king  of  Veii,  a.  u.e. 
are  Fahius,  Pictor,  Calphurnius  Piso,  Claudius,  L.  316.;  yet  Augustus  Csesar  declared  that  he  lmd  read 
Cincius,  and  Valerius  Antios.  Of  these,  Claudius  and  the  inscription  on  the  very  spoils  of  Tolumnus,  in 
Valerius  Antias  appeur,  by  Livy's  own  testimony,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  that  Cnssus  there 
have  exaggerated  on  several  occasions,  even  to  extra-  asserted  that  he  had  won  them  as  consul.  Either 
vugance.  Cincius  is  only  once  quoted  in  the  first  ten  then  the  books  must  he  of  doubtful  authority  and  of 
books,  and  he  is  then  praised  as  a careful  anti-  later  date,  or  there  must  have  been  such  a general 
quartan  ; but  this  praise  is  somewhat  neutralised  by  uncertainty  in  the  records  of  earlier  times  existing  in 
a passage  in  the  twenty-first  book,  c.  xxxviii,  where  the  days  of  Augustus,  that  none  of  them  are  fairly 
he  is  described  as  guilty  of  a strange  confusion  in  entitled  to  that  belief,  which  is  commonly  given  with 
a matter  that  happened  in  his  own  times,  and  which  justice  to  such  official  memorials. 
he  might  readily  have  understood.  Piso  is  recorded  Amidst  this  chaos,  it  was,  perhaps,  possible  for  a 
as  the  author  of  one  exaggeration  of  the  most  mon-  well-informed  and  patient  antiquarian,  with  such  faci- 
strous  kind  j (lib.  i.  c.  $5.)  and  Fahius,  the  most  lities  for  examining  every  uncicnt  record,  as  his  situ- 
ancient  of  them  all,  and  the  one  whom  Livy  prefers  ation  in  the  emperor’s  family  must  needs  have  given 
to  all  the  rest,  is  noted  by  Polybius  as  a writer  of  low  him,  to  have  distinguished  between  what  was  genuine 
credit,  owing  to  his  excessive  partiality  towards  his  and  what  was  forged,  and  to  have  told  posterity  all 
own  countrymen.  (Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  lib.  iii.  that  was  known,  on  good  authority,  of  the  early  hU- 
c.  8.  9.)  tory  of  his  country.  But  it  is  too  plain  that  Livy  has 

Inscriptions  remaining  on  ancient  monuments  arc  done  nothing  of  all  this.  Although  aware  of  the 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  authority  in  many  respects ; scantiness,  if  it  were  not  rather  the  non-existence,  of 
but  we  .should  be  well  assured  of  their  genuineness  all  cotemporary  records,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of 
and  correct  transcription  before  wc  can  place  full  the  compilations  of  later  times,  his  narrative  is  as  de- 
reliance in  them  at  second-hand.  Livy,  however,  tailed  as  if  he  were  relating  the  events  of  his  own 
does  not  often  appeal  to  them,  and  where  he  does,  age.  How  much  of  this  was  his  own  invention,  and 
as  in  lib.  2.  c.  xxxiii.  lib.  G.  c.  xxi.x  , we  may  allow  how  much  he  copied  from  the  invention  of  his  pre- 
their  evidence  ; although  it  does  not  appear  that  decessora,  we  cannot  exactly  tell ; but  that  it  must  be 
cither  of  the  monuments  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  for  the  most  part  invention,  is  even  certain, 
the  plate  in  the  capitol,  lib.  vi.  c.  29.,  probably  Again,  Livy  did,  by  no  means,  well  understand  the 
perished  when  the  capitol  was  burnt,  a.  u.  c.  670.  early  state  of  his  country  : in  procf  of  this  may  be 
But  the  facts  which  can  be  thus  reported  are  ncccs-  given,  his  leaving,  without  explanation,  the  extra- 
sarily  few,  and  can  be  given  with  none  of  the  ordinary  fact,  that  the  Homans,  so  familiar  with 
accompanying  circumstances.  bloodshed  in  all  their  wars,  and  so  perpetually  in- 

The  genealogical  records  of  private  families  are  flamed  by  the  most  violent  provocations  to  engage  in 
useful  to  an  historian  in  settling  the  chronology  of  internal  seditions,  should  vet,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
events ; and  oa  they  contained  an  account  of  the  the  republic,  have  been  so  careful  of  taking  away 
offices  which  each  individual  had  filled,  wc  might  each  other’s  lives.  Again,  his  ignorance  of  the  an- 
expect  them  to  furnish  a faithful  list  of  the  persons  cicnt  manner  of  warfnre,  appear*  clearly  in  hi*  account 
who  at  any  given  period  hod  the  direction  of  public  of  the  engagement  of  the  Creme ra,  in  which  all  the 
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History,  Fabii  were  slain.  According  to  him,  the  whole  Ro- 
man  force,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  six  men,  all  of  them,  he  tells 
us,  patricians  of  the  Fabian  family  ; and  as  the  same 
number  is  mentioned  to  have  been  killed  at  the  Cre- 
mera,  which  originally  set  out  from  Rome  a )cor 
before,  we  must  suppose  that  in  repeated  actions  with 
the  Veientians,  during  a whole  year,  not  a single  man 
had  been  lost.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
three  hundred  and  six  Fabii,  constituted  only  the 
heavy-armed  men  of  the  army,  and,  therefore,  were 
alone  counted  by  early  writers  ; but  that  they  would 
be  attended  by  a great  force  of  their  vassals,  or  poor 
clients,  who  all  carried  missile  weapons,  and  though 
not  thought  worthy  of  notice  as  soldiers,  were  yet 
very  effective  auxiliaries  in  a plundering  warfare. 
Long  before  Livy’s  time,  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
large  shield  having  superseded  the  old  distinction  of 
heavy-armed  and  light-armed  troops,  the  nominal 
and  real  force  of  an  army,  was  the  same  as  with  us 
at  this  day ; but  in  Greece,  as  in  the  early  times  of 
Rome,  it  was  not  so  •,  and  we  must  always  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  numbers  mentioned  by  the  co- 
temporary  historians,  if  we  would  estimate  the  real 
strength  engaged  on  cither  side.  A cotemporary 
historian,  writing  about  a thing  perfectly  familiar  to 
him,  naturally  omits  to  offer  an  explanation  of  it, 
except  it  be  given  incidentally  ; but  when  a writer  in 
after  ages  copies  his  language,  without  such  on  expla- 
nation as  is  become  necessary  to  his  readers,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  he  does  not  understand  it.*  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  Livy’s  combined  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness,  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  details 
of  the  battles  fought  in  the  first  periods  of  his  his- 
tory. In  his  description  of  the  divisions  and  arms  of 
the  Roman  army,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.,  he  says  that  anciently, 
before  pay  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  that  is,  before 
the  year  of  Rome  349,  (Vid.  Liviurn,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.) 
they  used  the  round  shields,  clypei,  and  the  close 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  ; their  principal  effective 
weapon  being  the  long  spear,  hasta ; os  we  learn, 
both  from  the  universal  practice  of  troops  drawn  up 
in  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  and  also  from  Livy’s  ex- 
press words,  lib.  i.  c.  43.,  where  he  is  describing  the 
anus  of  the  several  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius. Yet,  in  all  his  history,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  use  of  such  arms  or  tactics  in  the 
description  of  a single  battle  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
writes  as  if  the  divisions  and  weapons  of  the  legiou 
had  always  been  employed ; and  talks  continually  of 
legions,  manipuli,  triarii,  centurions,  names  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  order  of  the  phalanx  ; 
nay,  he  describes  the  soldiers  as  throwing  their  pila 
or  javelins,  and  then  coming  to  close  action  with 
their  swords  j a manner  of  fighting  practised,  indeed, 
in  the  Punic  wars,  but  utterly  unknown  to  troops  who 
fought  iu  compact  array,  and  decided  their  battles 
by  charging  with  their  levelled  spears.  This,  alone, 
affords  a decisive  proof  that  Livy’s  accounts  are  not 
only  unfounded,  but  clumsy  and  ignorant  inventions  j 


• Even  Dionysius  of  Hnlicarnasaus  shows  on  this  orrnsion,  a 
knnwlrtlge  sad  attention  which  arc  wanting  in  Livy ; fur  he  ex- 
pressly tells  US,  that  the  army  nf  the  Fabii  consisted  nf  four  thou- 
sand men  ; the  majority,  he  says,  consoling  of  their  clients  and 
followers,  but  of  the  Fabian  family  itself,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  six  men.  Aniiq.  /fom.  lib.  ix.  c.  lb. 


being  got  up  with  much  less  pains  to  preserve  pro-  Rome, 
bability,  than  would  now  be  tolerated,  even  in  thev— 
descriptions  of  past  times,  which  are  given  by  the 
poet  or  the  novelist. 

It  is  only  in  deference  to  the  character  wdiich  Livy 
has  obtained  among  the  learned,  because  they  think 
him  eloquent  and  picturesque  in  his  narrative,  that 
we  have  thought  it  needful  to  quote  so  many  proofs 
of  his  insufficiency  as  an  historian.  One  more  only 
.shall  be  added.  The  pretended  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
by  Camillus,  and  the  recovery  of  Rome  by  the  sword, 
instead  of  a ransom,  which  Livy  has  given  in  the 
utmost  detail,  are  in  ali  probability,  mere  inventions 
of  Roman  vanity,  to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  having 
bought  their  safety  by  the  payment  of  money  to  their 
victorious  enemies.  Polybius,  mentioning  the  subject 
incidentally,  says,  that  the  Romans  made  a treaty 
with  the  Gauls  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  on 
such  terms  as  the  Gauls  thought  good  ; and,  after- 
wards, (lib.  ii.  c.  18.)  speaking  of  it  more  expressly, 
informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  retreat  was  an  inva- 
sion made  by  the  Veneti  on  the  territories  of  the 
Gauls,  during  their  absence,  upon  which  they  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  back  their  city,  and  returned  home  ;*  nor  wros 
it  till  forty-two  years  after  this  event,  although  the 
Gauls  had,  in  the  interval,  made  a formidable  irrup- 
tion as  far  as  Alba,  thnt  the  Romans  were  able  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.  No  competent  judge  can  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  in  preferring  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  in  such  a matter,  to  that  of  Livy  j so  thnt 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  a signal  falsification  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  Roman  history, 
followed  by  a series  of  other  falsehoods,  where  Livy 
ascribes  to  his  countrymen,  no  fewer  than  five  victo- 
ries over  the  Gauls,  some  of  them  of  the  most 
splendid  kind,  won  within  that  period  in  which  they 
were  not  strong  enough  in  reality,  even  to  venture  a 
battle. 

Considering  then  the  deficiency  of  all  good  mate- 
rials, the  very  indifferent  character  of  those  which 
were  in  his  power,  and  the  instances  given  of  his  own 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  deviation  from  truth  in 
points  of  importance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  Livy's  evidence,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ten  first 
bonks  of  his  history,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit. Many  of  the  facts  reported  by  him  may  be  true, 
and  many  are  probable  •,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
admit  them  as  real  occurrences  on  his  authority. 

The  story  of  many  well -written  novels  is  highly  pro- 
bable, yet  we  do  not  the  less  regard  it  as  a fiction  ; 
and  the  narrative  of  Livy,  even  where  its  internal  evi- 
dence is  most  in  its  favour,  is  so  destitute  of  external 
evidence,  that  although  wrc  would  not  ussert  that  it  is 
every  where  false,  we  should  act  unwisely  were  we 
any  where  to  argue  upon  it  as  if  it  were  true. 

The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is 
next  to  be  considered.  As  he  was  contemporary  with 
Livy,  his  means  of  information  must  have  been  nearly 
the  same  ; and  as  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
these  were,  we  need  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

We  must  inquire  then  whether  his  personal  qualifica- 


* Compare  also  Polybius,  book  ii.,  chap.  22.,  where  he  makes 
one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs  encourage  hi*  countrymen  to  attack  tbc 
Roman  territory,  by  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  aad  profitable 
issue  of  their  first  invasion. 
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riUto'r.  tions  were  such  a*  to  render  him  a more  respectable 
— V ^ witness  than  the  Uoman  historian.  And  here  a strong 
presumption  against  him  arises  on  a mere  survey  of 
the  bulk  of  his  work  : the  minute  detail  in  which 
Livy  indulges,  was  stated  as  an  argument  against  his 
credibility ; but  this  is  applicable  to  Dionysius  ina 
more  than  three-fold  proportion,  for  the  events,  which, 
in  the  Koman  writer,  occupy  three  books  and  a few 
chapters  of  the  fourth,  are  bv  the  Greek  expanded,  so 
as  to  fill  no  fewer  than  eleven  so  that  he  must  have 
supplied  himself  from  his  own  invention,  or  that  of 
others,  even  more  plentifully  than  Livy.  Then  for 
his  judgment,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  is  the 
author  of  a criticism  on  Thucydides,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  its  absurdity : and  that  while  he 
charges  Polybius  with  writing  carelessly  and  inaccu- 
rately upon  mere  hearsay,  he  names,  among  the  writers 
from  whom  his  own  work  is  borrowed,  that  of  Valerius 
Antias,  of  whom  Livy  himself  is  obliged  to  confess, 
that  he  knows  no  limit  to  his  falsehoods.  He  also 
shows  the  same  ignorance  of  the  early  state  of  the 
Koman  army,  that  we  have  before  observed  in  Livy  : 
speaking  of  legions,  centurions,  triarii,  &c.,  long 
before  such  divisions,  or  titles,  were  in  existence.  His 
whole  work  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  written 
in  order  to  extol  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
give  the  most  favourable  account  possible  of  their 
origin  and  early  history : and  on  the  whole,  his  evi- 
dence does  not  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a higher  rank 
than  that  of  Livy,  which  we  have  already  pronounced 
to  be  insufficient. 

Plutarch  lived  more  than  a century  later  than  Dio- 
nysius or  Livy,  and  was  consequently  still  further 
removed  from  the  original  sources  of  information. 
Besides,  os  he  wrote  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  not 
the  history  of  the  nation,  he  contented  himself  with 
following  the  commonly  received  accounts,  selecting 
from  them  such  stories  os  would  most  adorn  the  cha- 
racters of  his  several  heroes.  Thus,  in  the  life  of 
t’amillus,  ho  adopts  Livy's  tale  of  his  defeating  the 
Gauls,  and  delivering  his  country  from  the  disgrace 
of  paying  a ransom  : for  had  he  examined  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts  thus  related,  the  result  would  have 
reduced  the  subject  of  his  biography  nearly  to  insig- 
nificance. Moreover,  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
from  his  Grecian  lives,  of  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  he  compiles  his  narrative  from  the  best  and 
the  worst  authorities  ; not  unfrcqucntly  giving  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  So  that  he  must  needs  be  a 
very  unsafe  guide,  where  we  have  no  remaining 
standard  by  which  we  can  try  him,  and  thus  separate 
what  is  worthless  from  w hat  is  true 

Had  Cicero  ever  performed  the  task  which  his 
friends  it  seems  wished  him  to  undertake,  and  had 
he  given  us  the  fruits  of  a careful  examination  into 
the  early  history  of  his  country,  his  evidence  would 
have  deserved  our  most  respectful  attention.  But  as 
it  is,  he  has  only  introduced  particular  facts,  us  they 
were  commonly  reported,  to  illustrate  his  argument  ; 
without  by  any  means  giving  us  reason  to  think  that 
he  hud  thoroughly  ascertained  their  truth.  Nothing 
is  more  unsafe  than  to  rely  on  the  correctness  of  his- 
torical facts  quoted  by  philosophers,  in  illustration  of 
their  immediate  subject.  Not  writing  as  historians, 
they  take  them  os  they  find  them  related,  and  use 
them  for  their  own  purposes,  without  strictly  inquiring 
upon  what  foundation  they  rest.  hi  referring  to 
VOL.  IX. 


Bacon's  History  of  Henry  the  Filth,  we  may  consider  Rome, 
his  judgment  to  have  been  passed  deliberately  in  — ~ -y— - 
favour  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  : but  wc  should 
do  him  a great  injustice,  if  we  were  to  expect  the 
same  accuracy  in  all  the  historical  examples  intro- 
duced in  his  Instauralio  Magna. 

The  authority  of  Polybius  is  of  a very*  different  kind 
from  that  of  any  of  the  writers  hitherto  considered. 

Living  at  a much  earlier  period,  he  might  have  hod 
fuller  means  of  information  ; and  those  which  he  had, 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  weighed  far  more  sensibly. 

The  fables  which  in  after  times  obtained  general  cir- 
culation, were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  mis- 
representations of  family  traditions,  or  to  the  pages 
of  a few  writers,  whose  assertions  had  not  yet  been 
copied  often  enough  to  pass  for  truth.  But  Polybius 
does  not  profess  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

Its  actual  state,  both  civil  and  military,  he  had  care- 
fully studied  ; and  the  events  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding  it,  he  has  investigated 
fairly  and  fully.  Of  more  remote  times,  he  has  spoken 
briefly  and  incidentally,  and  he  has  shown,  in  several 
instances,  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  early  state 
of  Rome  were  far  less  corrupted  when  he  wrote,  than 
they  became  shortly  afterwards.  We  may  particularly 
remark  this  in  the  famous  story  of  Horatius  Codes. 

Polybius,  book  v».  chap.  55,  after  noticing  his  brave 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  his  desiring  his  friends 
to  cut  away  the  bridge  behind  him,  adds,  that  when 
he  saw  the  bridge  destroyed,  he  threw  himself,  armed 
and  wounded  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  and  willingly 
died  for  his  country.  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  reports 
that  he  swam  acres*  unhurt,  and  lived  to  receive  the 
applauses  and  rewards  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  in 
such  additions  as  this  that  we  perceive  how  the  real 
glory  of  the  Roman  people  hus  been  in  fact  injured 
by  the  clumsy  falsehoods  of  their  own  historians.  The 
story  of  Codes,  as  Polybius  tells,  is  a striking  in- 
stance of  heroism,  but  is  in  noway  improbable,  and 
may  lie  paralleled  in  the  authentic  history  of  other 
nations.  As  told  by  Livy,  the  marvellous  ness  of  the 
escape  of  Codes  throws  a suspicion  on  the  whole 
achievement,  and  might  incline  us  to  regard  the  whole 
ns  a mere  romance.  But  a foreigner,  whose  time  was 
busily  employed  on  other  pursuits,  could  not  hope  to 
unravel  the  various  records,  always  imperfect  and  often 
contradictory,  which  professed  to  relate  the  origin  of 
the  city,  its  early  fortunes,  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  some  of  its  principal  institution* 

On  these  points,  then,  Polybius  has  said  nothing,  as 
other  writers  have  said  nothing  that  is  satisfactory. 

It  results  from  this  view  of  the  authorities  on  which 
the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history  rests,  that  they 
inu«t  be  considered  quite  insufficient  to  establish  its 
credibility.  Much  of  it  is  doubtless  true  ; but  we 
have  no  due  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false  ; and  when  we  find  that  so  remark- 
able an  event  as  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  has 
been  so  totally  misrepresented,  a general  suspicion 
and  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narrative. 

Able  men  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  sure  ground 
in  the  midst  of  this  treacherous  morass,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  authentic  histories  of  other  nations; 
and  from  seeing  what  has  been  the  progress  of  society 
elsewhere,  they  have  conjectured  what  it  was  at  Rome. 

But  such  reasonings,  although  they  may  be  highly 
useful  in  supplying  a knowledge  of  particular  points, 
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History,  where  the  general  state  of  a country  may  be  learned 
••v**’'  from  positive  evidence,  become,  we  think,  rather 
hazardous,  when  they  must  furnish  the  whole  of  the 
picture,  almost  to  its  faintest  outline.  We  too  could 
form  our  theories,  and  present  to  our  readers  specula- 
tions which  seem  to  us  recommended  by  much  internal 
probability.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  offered 
in  the  place  of  history : and  while  there  has  been 


given  in  this  work  a transcript  of  the  popular  account 
of  the  first  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  the  Ro- 
man story,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  having 
shown  its  utter  want  of  trustworthiness,  and  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  select  from  it  such  portions  as 
they  may  choose  to  think  probable,  instead  of  offering 
ourselves  os  their  guides  on  an  undertaking  so  des- 
perate.* 


* it  wiu  aot  till  the  preceding  psges  were  completed,  that  the 
writer  of  them  met  with  an  cawy  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  **  O*  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Roman  History,  during  the  frti  Fire  Hundred 
Years:”  aa  well  iu  with  the  attempt  made  by  Hooke,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  hi*  Roman  History  (ftvo,  edit.}  to  answer  M.  de 
Beaufort**  argument*.  In  the  former  work  the  author  baa  gone 
somewhat  further  than  appeared  oecesaory  to  the  argument  main- 
tained in  our  Encyclopedia  : for  without  entering  into  the  question, 
whether  Livy  and  Dioaysiua,  had  they  been  |MHl  men,  could, 
from  the  material*  existing  in  their  day*,  have  compiled  a credi- 
ble narrative ; it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  show, 
that  the  narrative  which  they  have  actually  left  us  is  not  credible  : 
their  own  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  want  of  judgment  being  so 
excessive,  that  their  testimony  can  gire  u«  no  reasonable  ground 
of  assurance.  Another  signal  proof  of  this,  in  addition  to  those 
we  hare  adduced,  may  be  here  given  from  M.  «lr  Beaufort.  The 
two  most  memorable  events  in  the  early  military  history  of  Rome, 
are  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  noth  f>or*ccna.  How  completely 
the  former  has  been  falsified  by  the  Roman  historians,  we  have 
already  shown;  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  baa  been  reported  no 
leas  untruly.  M.  de  Beaufort  quotes  Pliny  to  prove  that  Porsenna 


dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Roman*,  one  of  which  debarred 
them  from  the  use  of  iron,  except  in  agriculture:  a remarkable  con- 
dition, which  evidently  implies  the  dependent  state  to  which  the 
Romans  were  reduced  ; and  which  is  exactly  the  same  with  that 
imposed  by  the  Philistines  upon  the  Israelites,  recorded  in  the 
First  Rook  of  Samuel,  chap.  xlii.  v.  19,  Ac.  Pliny  quotes  this 
stipulation  ex  premly  from  the  treaty  itself;  0*  fwdtrt  nomina* 
tim  comprrheHtum  inventnuu)  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Tacitus ; where  that  historian,  speaking  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Capitol  in  the  reign  of  VHelliu*,  deplores  the  event  as 
one  which  neither  Porsenna  had  accomplished,  when  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  him,  fdediti  ttrhej  nor  the  Gaul*,  when  it  wu 
taken  by  assault.  Now,  if  the  two  most  notorious  wars  in  which 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
are  reported  to  us  by  Livy,  in  a manner  totally  false,  what  credit 
can  be  attached  to  hia  authority  in  anv  thing  ? We  repeat  again, 
that  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert  the  whole  contents  of  Livy's  first 
ten  books  to  be  untrue,  but  merely  that  Livy’s  relating  them,  is 
no  reason  at  all  that  they  should  be  true  ; in  other  words,  that  the 
facta,  being  quite  unsupported  by  good  evidence,  ought  nut  to  be 
admitted  among  historical  truth*. 
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The  feme  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  has  so  far  sur- 
passed that  of  all  the  other  Individuals  engaged  on 
either  side  in  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage ; 
that  Although  both  were  at  last  unfortunate,  they  na- 
turally attract  our  chief  attention  at  the  period  of  his- 
tory on  which  wc  are  now  about  to  enter.  On  the  side 
of  Carthage  indeed,  they  stand  not  only  most  promi- 
nent, but  almost  alone ; the  struggle  was  supported 
by  the  genius  of  one  family,  with  little  assistance  from 
the  institutions  or  exertions  of  their  country,  and 
still  less  from  the  ability  of  its  government.  The 
Punic  wars  afford  one  memorable  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary individual  character,  contending  long  with 
doubtful  success  against  the  power,  zeal,  and  united 
ability  of  a great  nation  : and  the  result  in  this,  as  in 
a more  recent  case,  has  shown  that  in  such  a contest 
although  the  individual  may  win  the  brighter  glory, 
yet  the  final  triumph  will  rest  with  his  enemies. 

We  would  fain  learn  what  was  the  state  of  Carthage 
when  she  first  encountered  the  adversary  by  whom 
• he  was  to  be  afterwards  destroyed.  We  would 
anxiously  inquire  what  were  the  manners  of  her 
|>eople ; what  progress  they  had  attained  either  in  the 
great  arts  of  government  and  legislation,  or  in  those 
which  add  comfort  and  refinement  to  our  daily  life. 
But  our  curiosity  cannot  be  gratified.  Titnc,  or  the 
jealousy,  or  carelessness  of  their  conquerors,  has 
deprived  us  of  all  the  information  which  Carthaginian 
writers  might  have  afforded  us  ; and  what  remains  in 


the  works  of  Greeks  or  Homans  is  mostly  of  so  late 
a date,  and  comes  from  so  fettered  or  so  prejudiced  a 
source,  that  it  is  little  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  therefore  with  combining  the 
scattered  notices  of  Carthage,  that  ore  to  be  found 
in  those  early  Greek  writers,  who  were  near  in  time, 
although  remote  in  place,  and  who  certainly  appear 
to  have  hail  no  temptation  either  to  exaggerate  or 
diminish  the  feme  of  the  Carthaginians. 

We  know  that  Carthage  was  a Phoenician*  colony,  and 
the  maritime  habits  of  the  mother  country,  as  well 
as  its  enterprising  commercial  spirit,  were  fully  inhe- 
rited by  the  new*  settlement.  With  the  usual  ascen- 
dancy of  a civilised  people  over  barbarians,  the  Car- 
thaginians soon  extended  their  power  to  a great  extent 
over  the  surrounding  country  ; and  at  an  early  period 
carried  on  a profitable  trade,  and  had  established 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  They  had 
penetrated  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
not  only  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  western  1 
coast  of  Africa,  for  many  leagues  to  the  southward,  but 
had  accomplished,  or  at  least  asserted  that  they  had 
done  so,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopc;§  and  had  ascertained  that  Africa  was  on  every 
side  surrounded  by  water,  except  where  it  is  united 
by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  adjoining  con- 
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Biography-  tinent  of  Asia.  When  the  Persians,  under  Cainbyscs, 
first  effected  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Carthage*  be- 
Ffotn  came  onc  0f  |i,e  ncxt  objects  of  their  ambition  : but 
*2  they  were  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians 
' to  lend  their  assistance  against  their  own  descendants; 
and  the  attempt  would  have  been  hopeless,  when  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  navy  was  withdrawn  from 
it.  Yet  Carthage  at  this  time,  or  within  n few  years 
A M afterwards,  possessed  itself  an  empire  that  might  have 
seemed  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  most  power- 

1 * ful  enemy  . for  we  read  of  their  sending  an  immense 

B c army  into  Sicily,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 
240  b>  Xerxes,  which  consisted t of  native  Africans,  Spa- 
niards, Ligurians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,  in 
addition  to  the  citizrns  of  Carthage.  Their  military 
discipline,  however,  and  probably  their  naval  tactics 
also,  were  at  this  period  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  ; and  thus  we  arc  told  by  the  high  authority 
of  Thucydides,*  that  had  the  Athenians  effected  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  they  would  have  soon  turned 
their  arms  against  Curthage  ; and  Hermocrates§  en- 
couraged his  countrymen  to  hope  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Carthaginians,  because  they,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, regarded  with  alarm  the  restless  ambition  of 
Athens.  But  this  was  probably  a fear  peculiarly 
awakened  by  the  extraordinary  successes,  and  unri- 
valled reputation  of  the  Athenian  navy  : exaggerated, 
moreover,  it  is  likely,  from  the  effect  of  distance. 
Certainly  the  Carthaginians  had  no  fear  of  the  power 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  destroyed  the  finest  expedition 
ever  sent  forth  from  Athens  ; on  the  contrary,  within 
five  or  six  years  of  the  defeat  of  N iotas,  they  were 
busily  employed  in  carrying  on  schemes  of  aggression 
upon  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  ; and  had  taken  two  of 
the  greatest  of  them,  Agrigentum^  and  Selinus,  the 
latter  the  close  ally  of  Syracuse,  before  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  operations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  two  Dionysius’s,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Tinioleon,  have  been  already  related.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reference  to  our  present 
subject,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  possession  of  the  island  was  divided  between 
the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  the  western  parts  of 
it,  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syracuse,  who  were  sove- 
reigns of  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  const. 

Hut  the  connection  between  Carthage  and  Rome 
deserves  to  be  traced  more  carefully.  As  early  a*  the 
reign  of  Cyrus, II  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth 
at  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans  possessed 
the  joint  dominion  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  is  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  cast, 
and  embracing  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
extends  southward  as  fnr  as  the  northern  crwist  of 
Sicily.  The  interference  of  the  Greeks  within  these 
limits  seems  much  to  have  resembled  the  first  enter- 
prises of  the  English  in  .Spanish  America  : on  the  one 
hand  there  was  probably  much  oppressive  jealousy, 
and  a spirit  of  piracy  on  the  other.  Thus  the  Pho- 
oeans,  when  on  their  way  to  the  foundation  of  their 
famous  settlement  of  Marseilles,  provoked  the  two 
great  powers  of  Tuscany  and  Carthage,  by  their 


• Herodot.  Thalia,  c.  19.  1"  Herodot.  Palfmnta,  e.  165. 
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piracies,  to  attack  them  with  their  united  fleets ; and  Ilamilcar 
a few  years  later,  another  small  Phoc«an  squadron,  Barca, 
firing  from  the  second  conquest  of  Ionia,  in  the  reign  v— 
of  Darius,  carried  on  a regular  buccaneering  warfare  ^rom 
in  the  Sicilian  seas  ; abstaining  from  attacking  their 
own  countrymen,  but  plundering  the  Tuscans  and  3<4  ‘ 
Carthaginians  without  scruple.  (Herodot.  Erato,  c.  17.) 

A power  then  like  Carthage,  whose  fleets  were  so  *' 
familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Italy,  would  be  soon  led  to 
form  some  connection  with  the  more  considerable  of  A M 
the  Italian  states,  and  this  would  be  the  more  friendly,  3*54 

if  there  was  nothing  in  those  states  to  excite  any  fears  

of  naval  or  commercial  rivalry.  Rome,  it  appears,  as  B t 
early  as  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  enjoyed  ^40 
considerable  influence,  and  was  strong  enough  to  be 
the  head  of  a confederacy  of  dependent  neighbouring 
allies,  the  well-known  murk  of  national  importance 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  ancient  world.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  in  the  consulship  of*  L.  Junius 


• Several  points  in  this  treaty  having  been  made  one  of  by  M. 
de  Beaufort,  to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  common  accounts 
given  by  the  Roman  historians,  it  appeared  needful  to  Hooke,  in 
hi*  answer  to  M.  de  Beaufort  already  noticed,  to  impeach  the 
jrenuinenras  of  the  date  affixed  by  Polybius  to  this  treaty,  and  to 
insist  that  it  was,  in  fact,  far  more  modern  Uian  that  historian  re- 
present* it,  and  must  harp  been  made  after  the  rear  of  Rome, 
415,  instead  of  in  the  year  244.  The  testimony  of  Polybius  is  so 
excellent,  that  any  attempt  to  oeerthrow  it  demands  s strict  ex- 
amination. I,et  us  see  then  on  what  grounds  Hooke  rent  urea  to 
doubt  it  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  the  treaty,  as  translated 
by  Polvbiua,  or  Polybius  himself,  in  his  introduction  to  it,  describes 
M.  Horatiua  as  the  colleague  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  ; whereas  Livy, 
Dionysius,  Plutarch,  4c.  airier  in  representing  him  a*  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Puhlicola,  appointed  after  the  mirrerairc  death*  of 
Brutus  and  Sp.  Lucretius.  Hooke,  therefore,  supposes  either  that 
Polybius  mistranslated  the  names  of  the  consuls  which  he  found 
in  the  original  treaty  ; or  that  the  names  were  defaced,  and  sup- 
plied partly  by  conjecture ; or  that  the  date  wna  added  altogether 
by  Polybius,  from  other  information,  which,  in  this  instance, 
misled  him.  Now  the  mistranslation  of  names  is  a thing  hardly 
conceivable  ; and  that  they  were  defaced  and  supplied  by  conjec- 
ture is  a mere  supposition  of  no  weight,  and  an  unlikely  one,  as 
no  part  of  the  treaty  is  spoken  of  a*  obseme  or  obliterated.  Still 
le»  is  it  likrty,  that  the  treaty  itself  alvould  have  furnished  no 
evidence  of  its  own  date  ; for  was  there  ever  any  treaty  iu  ancient 
or  modern  times,  that  did  not  contain  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
whether  annual  or  perpetual,  under  whose  administration  it  was 
concluded  ? But  Hooke  argues,  that  the  second  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carth-ire,  aa  giveu  by  Polybius,  contains  not  the  niuur* 
of  the  rnnsul*  by  wliom  it  was  concluded  ; therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  did  not.  It  ia  more  natural  to  believe,  that  the  per- 
sons in  whose  consulship  the  second  treaty  was  made,  were  then 
of  little  celebrity ; and  that  Polybius,  therefore,  omitted  their 
names,  brrattse  they  would  hare  given  a (irerk  reader  no  notion 
at  nil  of  the  datr  nt  the  record.  But  the  first  consulship  of  the 
republic  was  a remarkable  atra,  which  it  was  very  proper  to  men- 
tion. In  short,  a*  all  treaties  necessarily  contain  their  own  date 
in  them,  as  Polvbiua  quotes  the  original  treaty,  describing  its 
form,  and  the  place  where  it  waa  deposited;  and  then  gives  the 
dntc,  though  not  in  the  precise  words  of  the  official  instrument ; 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  man  to  mistranslate  proper 
names,  let  his  knowledge  of  a language  be  ever  so  scanty;  and  as 
it  ia  it  mere  wild  fancy  to  suppose  that  the  writing  was  defaced, 
which  Polybius,  who  saw  it  with  hisown  eves,  translates,  without 
expressing  the  least  doubt  of  the  true  reading ; it  senna  that  there 
Uiu>  altrriuitive  but  to  admit  the  treaty  as  genuine  and  Indisputable 
evidence,  or  to  charge  Polytdus  with  a wilful  and  circumstantial 
falsehood,  which  we  consider  a complete  redactio  ad  abturdam. 
If  the  treaty  be  genuine,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  M.  dr  Beaufort  argues, 
that  it  is  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  and 
tweuty  such  writers,  if  they  could  be  found,  of  falsehood,  where- 
ever  their  statements  contradict  it  so  aa  not  to  admit  of  being 
reconciled  with  it  But  Hooke  says  that  it  ia  contradicted  by  two 
other  treaties,  quoted  by  Livy,  (hook  u.  c.  33.  and  book  iv.  c.  7.) 
which  are  treaties  of  alliance  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  and  Rome 
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Biography.  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius,  which  Polybius  has  trans- 
v— lated  into  Greek,  from  the  originul  record,  engraved 
From  on  a brazen  plate,  and  preserved  to  his  time  in  the 

a.  m capitol.  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  22.)  By  the  terms  of  this 

3741.  treaty,  the  Romans  are  restricted  from  all  inter* 

— course  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  f’artha- 

a.  c.  ginian  possessions  in  Africa,  and  if  drii'cn  there  by 

^>3.  stress  of  weather,  they  were  to  depart  within  five  days, 

10  and  were  not  in  the  interval  to  buy  or  take  any  thing, 

***•  except  for  the  refitting  of  their  vessel,  or  for  sacrifice. 

3764.  Qn  |jjC  0ther  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  build 

no  forts  in  Latimn,  nor  to  injure  any  of  those  Latin 
*' c'  states  that  were  subject  to  Rome.  In  a later  treaty, 

***•  the  date  of  which  is  not  given,  the  Romans,  by  a sort 

of  navigation  act,  were  debarred  from  all  trade  with 
any  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  except  Car- 
thage itself,  and  Sicily  : they  were  neither  to  trade, 
settle,  or  plunder  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  in  Car- 
thage itself,  and  in  Sicily,  they  were  allowed  to  trade 
on  the  same  footing  with  Carthaginian  citizens.  The 
Carthaginians  were  to  enjoy  similar  privileges  at 
Rome  ; and  were  not  to  settle  on  the  coasts  of  Latium, 
although  they  might  carry  off  the  inhabitants  and  the 
moveable  property  of  any  city  not  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. This  last  article,  we  may  observe,  was  calcu- 
lated to  magnify  the  benefits  of  the  Roman  alliance  in 
the  eyes  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  as  it  afforded 
them  protection  against  the  Kidnapping  and  piracy 
which  in  old  times  were  unscrupulously  practised  to- 
wards all  weaker  states,  when  not  secured  by  an  ex- 
press compact. 

When  the  ambition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  his  enterprises 
both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  excited  general  alarm,  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  confirmed,  by  a third 
treaty,  the  articles  ot  their  former  conventions,  and 
added  a clause,  in  which  they  provided  for  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  assist  each  other,  should  the  at- 
tacks of  Pyrrhus  lead  them  to  unite  in  their  common 
defence.  It  was  agreed,  that  whichever  party  should 
require  aid,  the  ships  were  to  be  furnished  by  Car- 
thage, but  that  each  nation  should  pay  its  own  sea- 
men ; and  the  crew's  should  not  be  forced  to  serve  on 
shore.  This  clearly  shows  the  insignificance  of  the 
Romans  as  a naval  power  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  keep  their  fleet  under 
their  own  command,  and  the  jealous  care  of  avoiding 
every  shadow  of  dependence,  in  the  succour  they 
might  lend  their  allies. 

Scarcely  had  ten  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  when  the  parties  who  had  signed  it  began  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  internal  state 
of  Rome  at  this  period,  the  form  of  her  government, 
her  institutions  and  manners,  may  be  gathered  suffi- 
ciently for  our  present  purpose,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  them  on  former  occasions.  Of  those  of  Car- 
thage I am  here  to  offer  such  a view  as  can  be  Col- 
and the  Latin*  ; whereas,  the  treaty  quoted  by  Polybius  dmeribe* 
Ardra  and  sotne  of  the  cities  of  Latium  as  the  subject*  of  Rome. 
Ry  this  it  appears  that  Hooke  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten, 
the  nature  of  alliances  in  ancient  times  between  a stronger  power 
and  a weaker.  For  in  fact,  the  “ Fredn*  Ardcatinuni,’1  of  which 
Liey  speaks,  was  like  the  treaties  between  Athens  ami  Lesbos,  or 
Laced*  id  on  and  Athens,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
alliance  was  in  reality  the  subjection  of  the  weaker  ally  to  the 
stronger-  Than,  u Li  always  the  case,  two  really  good  authorities 
can  easily  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  When  Liey  quotes  an 
actual  treaty,  his  statements  irree  with  those  of  Polybius ; when 
be  follows  his  usual  guides,  it  is  unlikely  that  His  narrative  should 
accord  with  the  account  of  a sensible  and  well  informed  historian. 


lectcd,  cither  from  the  direct  or  incidental  informa- 
tion afforded  by  credible  authorities. 

Aristotle,  who  wrote  about  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  has  left 
us  in  his  politics*  one  entire  chapter  on  the  Carthagi- 
nian constitution,  from  which  our  chief  knowledge  of 
it  is  to  be  drawn.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  a 
detailed  account  of  it,  hut  rather  comments  upon 
some  of  its  principal  points ; either  supposing  it  to 
be  generally  familiar  to  his  readers,  or  having  de- 
scribed it  more  particularly  in  one  of  those  parts  of 
his  work  which  have  not  descended  to  our  times 
From  him,  however,  and  from  Polybius,  f we  learn 
that  the  government  was  of  a mixed  nature,  and  that 
its  effects  seemed  to  prove  its  excellence  ; for,  when 
Aristotle  wrote,  it  had  never  experienced  any  serious 
interruption,  either  from  sedition  or  usurpation.  The 
principal  authorities  were  two  officers  called  by  the 
Greeks,  kings,  who  were  elected  from  certain  fami- 
lies or  clans,  but  not  according  to  primogeniture  , and 
who  were  required  to  be  men  of  wealth  as  well  as  of 
personal  merit.  In  early  times,  it  is  clear  that  they 
enjoyed  their  power  for  life;  and  probably  possessed, 
like  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  chief  military  command, 
and  the  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  religion.  But 
before  the  second  Punic  war  they  seemed  to  have 
been  made  annual  magistrates,  like  the  archons  at 
Athens,  and  the  chief  military  power  was  transferred 
from  them  to  an  officer  called  the  general  or  pretor, 
elected  by  the  people  without  any  restrictions  ; and 
resembling  the  strategus  or  general  of  the  com- 
monwealth, who  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians, 
when  the  pole  march  archons  had  lost  most  of  their 
authority.  There  was  a council  of  elders,  which  ori- 
ginally had,  together  with  the  kings,  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  state  : but  if  the  kings  and  the  elders 
differed,  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly. This  of  course  made  an  opening  for  the  demo- 
cratical  interest  to  become  in  time  very  considerable ; 
and  thus  another  council  was  instituted,  distinct  from 
the  council  of  elders,  and  probably  of  a more  popular 
composition,  which  in  many  points  tempered  or  super- 
seded the  power  of  the  more  aristocratical  assembly ; 
just  as  the  council  of  five  hundred  at  Athens  eclipsed 
the  areopagus  more  and  more  in  proportion  us  the  go- 
vernment grew  more  and  more  popular.  This  coun- 
cil which  Polybius  simply  calls  X^rXipt,  or  " the 
convocation,”  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  with 
the  council  of  the  hundred,  or  hundred  and  four, 
which  Aristotle  compares  to  the  Lacedemonian 
ephori,  and  which  was  invested  therefore,  we  must 
conclude,  with  great  controlling  powers  over  every 
department  of  state.  Its  members  were  chosen  by 
certain  bodies  called,  courts  of  five,  who  had  them- 
selves, it  seems,  several  important  privileges ; such  as 
filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  retain- 
ing some  of  the  authority  or  immunities  of  office, 
after  its  actual  duration  was  expired.  By  the  old  con- 
stitution, also,  the  whole  judicial  authority  of  the 
state  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracies, 
or,  according  to  Livy,  of  one  particular  court  or 
college,  whose  members  held  their  place*  for  life. 
An  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  law  we  shall  find 
hereafter  ascribed  to  the  great  Hannibal.  But  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  practical  details  of  the  Carthaginian 
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Biography.  government,  we  can  convey  little  satisfactory  know- 
ledge by  repeating  the  mere  names  of  its  several 
offices : we  may  better  observe,  that  an  undue  regard 
to  wealth  as  a qualification  for  the  highest  places  in 
the  commonwealth,  tended  to  much  corruption  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates  ; and  consequently  to  frequent 
malversation  in  their  offer  conduct : they  being  natu- 
rally apt  to  make  their  office  reimburse  them  for  the 
sums  they  have  expended  in  procuring  it.  Of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  Carthaginians  we  know 
nothing ; nor  are  we  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  literature  or  of  the  arts  among  them.  There 
is  still  extant,  indeed,  a Greek  translation  of  a narra- 
tive written  by  Hanno  of  a voyage  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  . and  it  is  mentioned  that  a Carthagi- 
nian work  on  agriculture  was  so  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  that  the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  public  benefit.  The  great  Hanni- 
bal also  is  said  to  have  written  one  or  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  relating  to  the  events  of  his  own 
time.  Rut  such  scanty  fragments  of  information  on  a 
subject  so  curious  are  more  fitted  to  excite  curiosity 
than  to  satisfy  it. 

Return  we  then  to  the  course  of  our  history,  and  let 
us  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  first  Runic  war.  A few  years  before  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  some  Campanian*  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing obtained  admission  into  the  city  of  Messena  on 
friendly  terms,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
drive  out  or  massacre  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  the 
wives  and  children  as  slaves,  and  so  to  take  possession 
both  of  the  town  and  its  adjacent  territory.  The 
Mamertines,  for  so  they  called  themselves,  soon  began 
to  annoy  their  neighbours,  the  Syracusans  and  Cartha- 
ginians ; and  for  awhile  their  affairs  went  on  prospe- 
rously. For  they  had  very  useful  allies  in  some  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  service  of  Rome  ; who  being 
sent  to  garrison  Rhegium  during  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus, had  treated  that  town  exactly  us  the  Mamertines 
had  done  Ur  Messena  and  bring  united  together  by 
the  double  ties  of  being  countrymen,  and  engaged  in 
a similar  course  of  wickedness,  they  were  likely  to 
remain  firm  friends  to  each  other.  Rut  when  the 
Romans,  so  soon  as  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  had  left 
them  at  liberty,  had  hesieged  and  taken  Rhegium, 
and  after  inflicting  a signal  vengeance  on  their  guilty 
soldiers,  had  restored  the  town  to  its  lawful  owners, 
the  situation  of  the  Mamertines  was  materially  altered. 
Hiero,f  a man  of  considerable  ability,  had  lately  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse ; and  not  brooking  the 
neighbourhood  of  a people  such  as  the  Mamertines,  he 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  and  took  their 
principal  leaders  prisoners.  They  now  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  look  out  for  assistance  : some  X of 
them  applied  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  actually  put 
the  citadel  of  Messena  into  their  hands ; but  others, 
sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  with  whom,  as 
being  themselves  Italians,  they  claimed  something  of 
a national  connection.  The  senate,  it  is  said,  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  openly  to  espouse  a cause, 
exactly  the  same  with  that  which  they  had  so  lately 
combated  : but  the  people,  when  the  question  was 
submitted  to  them,  were  less  scrupulous.  Fear  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  which  from 


the  acquisition  of  Messena  was  likely  soon  to  extend 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  overcame  every  other 
consideration  : the  Mamertines  were  received  as  allies 
of  the  Romans  ; and  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  con- 
suls, was  ordered  to  cross  over  to  their  support.  His 
coming  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  joy : means* 
were  found  to  expel  the  Carthaginian  governor  from 
the  citadel ; and  Appius  was  admitted  into  the  town 
in  his  room.  This  step  provoked  the  Carthaginians 
to  lay  siege  to  Messena  by  sea  and  land : and  Hiero 
marched  from  Syracuse  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  Roman  consul  first  made  proposals  to  the  allies, 
that  they  should  leave  the  Mamertines  unmolested  : 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  at  once  acted  on  the  vigorous 
policy  of  his  country,  and  attacked  king  Hieros  army. 
We  are  ignorant  how  far  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  armies  contributed  to  the  event  of  the  battle  ; 
but  the  Syracusan  hcavy-anned  infantry  were  never 
much  esteemed  ; and  in  later  times,  the  general  use 
of  mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  only  just 
laid  aside  by  Hiero,  would  have  lowered  still  more 
the  value  of  the  native  soldiers.  However,  the 
Romans  won  the  victory,  and  Hiero  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginians, beat  their  army  to  completely  that  they 
were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  several  cities  of  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  having  thus  established  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  employed  himself  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign  in  laying  waste  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory, and  even  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  itself. 
Nothing  more  was  done  indeed,  so  far  as  appears, 
than  to  intercept  the  usual  supplies  of  the  town 
by  encamping  before  it ; but  Hiero  had  reason  to 
apprehend  more  serious  attempts  in  the  next  cam- 
paign ; for  both  the  consuls,  with  the  entire  army  of 
the  state,*  four  legions  of  Romans,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Italian  allies,  were  sent  into  Sicily.  Very 
many  cities  immediately  revolted  to  them,  both  from 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans  ; and  Hiero  despair- 
ing of  resisting  them  with  any  effect,  hastened  to 
conclude  a separate  peace.  Under  his  circumstances, 
peace  was  only  another  name  for  a dependent  alliance : 
he  was  to  support  the  Romans  in  their  tvars,  with 
men,  money,  and  provisions  ; and  his  aid  in  this  last 
point  was  most  important,  for  a large  army  could  not 
be  subsisted  upon  plunder,  and  if  the  Carthaginians 
should  wisely  use  their  naval  superiority,  the  com- 
munication with  Italy  would  be  rendered  very  uncer- 
tain, if  not  impracticable. 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  war  was  become  a con- 
test between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  for  the 
possession  of  Sicily.  Roth  parties  accordingly  prepared 
vigorously  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  raised  a large  army  of  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  and  Spaniards,  and  had  despatched  it  into  Sicily : 
they  also  selected  Agrigentum  as  their  principal  ma- 
gazine of  arms  and  provisions,  and  as  the  base  of  their 
operations.  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  sent  the  two 
new  consuls,  with  four  legions ; and  they  immediately, 
disdaining  all  meaner  objects,  marched  against  Agri- 
gentum, established  themselves  on  two  separate  sides 
of  the  town,  with  lines  of  communication  between 
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them,  and  thus  kept  the  garrison  within  their  walls. 
The  blockade  continued  for  five  months,  when  the 
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BtogrBpfay.  governor  in  great  distress  for  provisions,  sent  to 
Carthage  to  request  supplies.  A large  force  was  raised 
Frum  ancj  sent  0ff  t0  his  assistance  ; and  Iianno  its  com- 
mander, acting  on  the  outside  of  the  besieger's  lines, 
cut  off  their  supplies,  and  took  up  a strong  position 
in  their  neighbourhood,  as  if  intending  to  reduce  them 
by  famine  in  their  turn.  Why  Agrigentum  was  not 
supplied  easily  and  abundantly  by  sea,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ; this  however  was  not  done,  and  the  garrison 
therefore  having  heen  blockaded  so  much  longer  than 
the  Roman  army,  was  unable  to  wait  the  issue  of 
Hanno's  system,  but  entreated  him  to  try  a seedier 
means  of  relieving  them,  lie  accordingly  marched  to 
attack  the  Romans,  and  they  having  suffered  them- 
selves a blockade  of  two  months,  and  labouring  nnder 
a great  scarcity  of  food,  gladly  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ele- 
phants, and  all  his  baggage  j and  the  governor  of 
Agrigentum,  despairing  now  of  relief,  could  only  save 
his  garrison  by  escaping  through  the  Roman  lines, 
when  the  joy  and  fatigue  of  their  late  victory  had  ren- 
dered the  besiegers  less  watchful  than  usual ; and  the 
town  with  an  immense  plunder,  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  without  resistance. 

Thus  in  three  campaigns  that  had  hitherto  passed, 
the  Romans  had  first  delivered  themselves  from  their 
. defensive  situation,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  country 
of  their  enemies  ; they  had  next  reduced  one  of  their 
opponents  to  the  necessity  of  making  a separate  peace 
on  such  terms  as  gave  them  the  use  of  his  whole 
power  *,  and  had  now  lastly  deprived  their  remaining 
adversary  of  the  most  important  town  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  island  for  which  they  were  contending. 

Hut  although  the  Carthaginian  * navy  does  not 
seem  to  have  rendered  its  countrymen  all  the  services 
of  which  it  was  capable,  its  aid  was  yet  so  important 
against  a state  which  had  no  navy  at  all,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  to  oppose  it.  When  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
brought  many  of  the  inland  towns  in  Sicily  to  submit 
to  them,  a greater  number  of  those  on  the  coast,  over  - 
awed  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  revolted  from  them  ; 
and  whilst  the  coast  of  Africa  enjoyed  a perfect  secu- 
rity, that  of  Italy  was  exposed  to  continual  ravages. 
The  Romans  resolved  therefore  to  create  a navy  ; for 
although  they  had  in  former  times  possessed  trading 
and  privateering  vessels,  f such  probably  as  were  usecl 


• Polyb.  lib.  I c.  20. 

f TUc  testimony  of  Polybius  on  this  point  lias  been  questioned, 
and  Hooke  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  thut  *'  he  Is  undoubtedly 
m is  taken,”  (DiuerMion  pm  tKe  Crtdiklity,  6tc.  vol  ir.  p.  57.  8ro. 
edit.  17fifi.)  and  that  his  account  does  not  accord  with  his  own 
comment  on  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Cartilage,  where  It 
is  implied  tbat  the  Romans  had  ships  of  war  as  early  ns  the  first 
year  of  the  republic.  It  b rather  provoking  tlut  men  should  not 
consider  more  carefully,  before  they  venture  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tions of  such  a writer  as  Polybius.  We  find  from  the  two  first 
treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  r.  22,  24.  that 
Roman  c'tiwns  poncaaed  some  of  those  ships  of  war  which  were 
anciently  used  for  privateering  purposes  ; and  there  is  a stipulation 
limiting  the  distance  beyond  which  this  privateering  was  not  to  be 
carried  oo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  vessels  of  this  kind  did  not 
form  a national  navy  ; nor  was  there  any  likelihood  that  ships 
belonging  to  the  state,  or  employrd  in  its  service,  should  hove  ever 
cruized  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  process  of  time,  from  causes 
which  would  be  better  known  if  we  possessed  any  real  history  of 
the  early  ages  of  Rome,  trade  and  privateering  fell  alike  into  dis- 
repute, and  appear  to  have  been  nearly  discontinued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Punic  wars.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  tic  trratirs 
preserved  by  Polybius  are  the  only  record  of  the  existence  of  naval 
habits  amongst  any  part  of  the  people  of  Room  before  their  contests 


in  Greece  in  the  Homeric  ages,  they  had  for  a long 
time  so  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  inland  affairs, 
that  they  now  had  not  a single  vessel  of  war  in  their 
dominions.  There  were  moreover  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  classes  of  ships  of  war. 
The  Italian  Greeks,  who  at  this  time  were  the  nearest 
maritime  people  to  the  Romans,  still  used  only  the 
ships  of  smaller  size,  called  triremes  and  pentecon- 
ter9,  which  had  formed  the  naval  force  of  the  free 
republics  of  old  Greece.  Hut  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had 
generally  adopted  vessels  of  a larger  kind,  called 
quinqueremes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  five 
bunks  of  oars  on  each  side,  as  the  triremes  had  three. 
Of  these  the  Romans  had  no  knowledge  ; but  it  so 
hnppened  that  a Carthaginian  ship  of  this  class  had  run 
on  shore  in  the  straits  of  Messena,  when  the  fleet  was 
endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  first 
Roman  army  under  Appius,  and  thus  falling  opportunely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished  them  with  a 
model.  They  now  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  built  a 
fleet  of  a hundred  quinqueremes,  and  twenty  triremes; 
and  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  they  enlisted  and  trained 
their  men  whilst  the  ships  were  building,  and  taught 
them  to  manage  their  oars,  and  to  keep  time  with  one 
another,  by  placing  them  on  benches  ashore  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  to  be  arranged  at  sea,  and 
then  making  them  go  through  their  different  move- 
ments at  the  word  of  their  officer. 

Being  sensible  however  that  ships  and  men  thus 
hastily  prepared,  must  be  very  inferior  in  activity  and 
skill  to  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured  to  supply  this 
defect  by  a contrivance  for  grappling  and  boarding 
their  adversary's  ships,*  and  thus  to  make  the  victory 
de[>end  on  the  courage  and  discipline  of  their  fighting 
men,  rather  than  on  the  manceuvres  of  their  sailors. 
For  as  the  ancient  ships  of  war  were  worked  almost 
entirely  by  oars,  and  the  labour  of  the  oar  was  con- 
sidered both  irksome  and  degrading,  the  seamen  were 
chosen  from  amongst  f thd  slaves  or  the  lowest  class 
of  free  citizens ; who  would  not  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  regular  infantry  or  cavalry  of 
the  state,  and  who,  even  on  board  their  ships,  hail  no 
other  duty  but  to  work  the  vessel,  or  to  discharge 
arrows  and  darts  upon  the  enemy.  But  whenever  a 
ship  ran  on  board  its  antagonist,  the  contest  then 
depended  on  a certain  number  of  regularly  armed  sol- 
diers, who  formed  a part  of  the  complement,  and  who 
fought  with  the  same  arms,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  they  had  been  on  shore.  This  part  of  ihe 
crew  would  naturally  rise  or  fall  in  importance  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  seamen.  With 
the  Carthaginians,  as  with  the  Athenians  before  them, 
their  confidence  in  the  rapidity  of  their  manoeuvres, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  ships,  made  them  less  value 
the  assistance  of  these  naval  soldiers  ; but  the  Romans 
inured  to  conquest  by  land,  nnd  inexperienced  in  naval 
operations,  had  probably  strengthened  to  the  utmost 
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with  Carthage;  so  completely  had  the  Romans,  for  some  time 
before  that  period,  bestowed  their  whole  attention  tn  inland  matters. 
So  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  they  first  rent  over  an  array 
into  Sicily,  in  die  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  they  should 
lure  been  obliged  to  borrow  ships,  as  Polybius  relates,  from  the 
maritime  Greek  states  in  their  neighbourhood,  luring  at  that  time 
none  of  their  own. 

• Polyb.  lib.  I.  c.  22. 

f Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 
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Biujrraphjr.  that  part  of  their  force  to  which  alone  they  could  trust 
'•— » for  victory. 

This  constitution  of  the  crews  of  the  ancient  ships  of 
war,  will  partly  account  also  for  the  immense  magni- 
tude of  the  naval  armaments  of  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  compared  with 
that  of  their  land  armies.  None  were  eligible  to  serve 
in  the  national  army,  except  they  possessed  a certain 
property  ; but  the  poorest  citizens,  and  even  slaves, 
were  freely  employed  in  the  navy.  Men  therefore 
could  be  obviously  procured  for  the  one  service  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  for  the  other  j their  main- 
tenance, also  would  be  less  expensive  j for  the  sim- 
plest fare  would  be  held  good  enough  for  those  who 
formed  the  seamen  of  the  state  ; and  as  the  ancient 
fleets  were  mostly  fitted  out  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice, and  not  kept  at  sea  like  ours,  for  months  or 
even  years,  there  would  be  no  more  required  than 
enough  to  furnish  the  men  with  provisions  during  the 
limited  period  for  which  they  were  kept  in  actual 
employment. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  ancient  naval  warfare,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  in  the  first  general  action  between 
the  two  parties,  the  Romans,  having  succeeded  by 
their  grappling  machines  in  boarding  their  enemies 
ships,  should  have  gained  a complete  victory.  Several 
cities  in  Sicily  were  the  reward  of  this  advantage,  and 
the  Romans,  never  slow  in  improving  their  good  for- 
tune to  the  utmost,  from  this  time  began  to  make  at- 
tempts upon  Sardinia,  and  there  soon  after  gained 
another  naval  victory  over  their  enemies. 

From  the  moment  that  the  two  powers  had  become 
opposed  to  each  other  at  sea,  it  was  evident  that  the 
possession  of  Sicily  would  ultimately  belong  to  that 
party  which  could  establish  its  naval  superiority.  The 
war  on  shore  languished,  while  the  utmost  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  a more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  by  sea.  The  Romans,  too, 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their  usual  sys- 
tem of  war  into  effect,  by  attacking  their  enemy  in  his 
own  country;  and  the  Carthaginians  knowing  the 
weakness  of  their  power  at  home,  were  equally 
anxious  to  keep  the  scene  of  action  nt  a distance. 
Accordingly,*  about  four  years  after  the  first  naval 
battle,  the  Roman  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Attilius 
Regulus,  at  the  head  of  a fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  ships,  crossed  over  to  Messena,  thence  coasted 
the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  doubled  cape  Pachynus, 
and  then  advanced  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island,  till  they  should  reach  the  point  from  which  the 
passage  was  usually  mode  to  Africa.  They  were  met 
at  Ecnomus,  near  Agrigcntum,  by  a Carthaginian  fleet 
of  three  hundred  nnd  fifty  ships,  commanded  by 
Hanno  and  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  the 
subject  of  this  narrative.  It  was  a trial  of  strength  on 
both  sides,  and  was  long  and  obstinately  contested  ; 
the  Romans  having  taken  on  board  a large  detachment 
of  their  army,  with  a view  to  their  projected  descent 
in  Africa  ; and  having  thus  on  board  each  ship  three 
hundred  rowers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  fighting 
soldiers.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
very  ill  provided  with  soldiers,  but  they  had  u force  of 
seamen  amounting  to  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  battle  ended  in  a complete  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  with  a loss  of 


twenty-four  of  their  own  ships,  destroyed  thirty,  and  HamUrnr 
took  sixty-four  of  their  enemy’s,  with  all  their 
crews. 

The  Invasion  of  Africa,  the  great  object  of  their  ^rom 
wishes,  was  now  put  within  their  power,  and  they  *' **' 
instantly  carried  it  into  execution.  The  fleet  was* 
re- victualled,  the  captured  ships  refitted  for  service, 
and  the  armument,  having  first  made  the  land  under  *'  c' 
the  cape  called  Mercury,  from  thence  ran  along  the  *”*  ' 
shore  till  they  reached  the  town  of  Aspis,  or  Clypea,  4 
or  as  we  should  interpret  it  in  English,  Shield.  Here 
the  army  was  landed,  and  the  town  besieged,  and  ’ ‘ 
soon  after  taken.  Meantime  the  beaten  Carthaginian  Jt  c 
fleet,  not  doubting  the  further  intentions  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  had  sailed  home  directly  to  Carthage,  and  was 
stationed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  to  cover  it  from  the  expected  attack.  But  the 
plan  followed  by  the  enemy  disconcerted  this  measure, 
and  the  chief  attention  of  the  government  was  now 
turned  to  the  protection  of  the  country  on  the  land 
side.  The  Romans,  after  the  reduction  of  Aspis,  sent 
home  for  further  instructions  ; and  in  the  meanwhile 
overran  the  country,  and  besides  other  valuable  plun- 
der, earned  off  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  to 
their  ships,*  who  being  sold  for  slaves,  would  be  the 
most  profitable  fruit  of  the  expedition.  These  were 
safely  despatched  to  Rome,  when  L.  Manlius,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  senate's  orders,  returned  home  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  armament,  leaving  his  colleague, 

M.  Attilius  Regulus,  with  15, (MX)  foot,  500  horse,  and 
forty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Africa.  Little 
opposition,  it  seems,  was  expected  in  the  field,  and 
the  expense  of  maintaining  more  than  three  hundred 
ships  in  actual  service,  was  too  great  to  be  borne  for 
more  than  a very  short  period. 

The  campaign  that  followed  shews  remarkably  the 
ill  policy  of  confining  national  feelings  within  the 
walls  of  a single  city,  and  making  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  region  the  subjects  instead  of  the 
equals  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  Carthage,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  was  like  the  European  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  India  : the  Africans  were  not  incorporated 
with  the  Carthaginians  as  one  people,  nor  yet  were 
they  governed  with  that  wisdom  and  equity  which  in 
India  has  made  the  native  population  so  trusty  and 
firm  a bulwark  of  the  British  government.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Numidian  tribes 
joined  them,  and  exceeded  them  far  in  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  they  committed  in  the  country.  Out  of 
Carthage  itself  there  seemed  nothing  capable  of  orga- 
nising a national  defence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  fled  thither  in  dismay  for  shel- 
ter, and  besides  adding  to  the  general  alarm,  such  an 
addition  to  the  population  caused  presently  a scarcity 
of  provisions.  A battle  had  been  ventured  by  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  and  was  lost  through  their 
incapacity  ; nnd  after  this,  the  Romun  consul  marched 
every  where  without  fear,  and  at  last  took  Tunis,  ami 
there  encamped  in  a position  close  to  the  capital,  and 
advantageously  placed  for  cutting  off  its  communica- 
tions with  the  country. 

Neguciation  was  then  tried  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  the  consul’s  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the 
government,  desperate  ns  their  condition  seemed,  dis- 
dained to  accept  them  ; and  a slight  circumstance 


• polyh.  lib.  i.  r.  25. 
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biography  &r>on  changed  the  face  of  their  affairs.  A Carthagi- 
•*— nian*  officer  returned  about  this  time  from  Greece, 
From  with  a number  of  Greek  soldiers  whom  he  bad  been 
\ M • commissioned  to  enlist  for  pay  in  that  country.  Amongst 
these  was  a Lacedaemonian  named  Xanthippus,  who 
had  been  truiued  in  the  .Spartan  discipline,  and  had 
B*  c*  acquired  smile  military  experience.  He  being  informed 
of  tlie  stale  of  affairs,  said  freely  amongst  his  friends, 
10  that  the  disasters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  owing 
’g,’  solely  to  the  ignorance  of  their  generals,  who  hail 
* ^ ' rendered  their  chief  strength,  their  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants, quite  useless,  by  fighting  on  hilly  ground 
' ' instead  of  on  the  plains.  His  words  being  reported 
to  the  government,  he  was  called  before  them  ; and 
there  so  justified  his  statement,  that  the  army  was 
put  under  his  direction,  though  not,  as  far  as  appears, 
under  his  command  as  general -in-chief.  Having 
practised  the  troops  for  a.  few  days  in  manoeuvres, 
and  having  inspired  them  with  great  confidence,  he 
accompanied  the  generals  into  the  field,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  elephants. 

The  Romans,  though  surprised  at  the  sudden  bold- 
ness of  the  enemy,  yet  were  not  slow  in  marching  to 
meet  them:  while  the  Carthaginians,  full  of  ardour, 
called  upon  Xonthippus  to  lead  them  instantly  to  battle, 
and  were  drawn  up  by  him,  the  generals  in  all  things 
deferring  to  bis  ability.  His  dispositions,  and  no 
higher  praise  can  be  given  them,  were  very  nearly  the 
some  with  those  adopted  afterwards  by  Hannibal  at 
7, ama  ; the  elephants  in  the  front,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry 
in  reserve  a little  behind  the  elephants  : and  the  dif- 
ferent result  of  the  two  battles  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
superior  ability  of  Scipio,  who  at  Ztuna  left  open  pas- 
sages at  several  points  through  the  whole  depth  of  his 
infantry,  through  which  his  light  infantry  fled  when 
pursued  by  the  elephants,  and  thus  led  them  off  the 
field,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  masses  of  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  Besides  which,  Massinissa  and 
his  Numidians  fought  at  Zama  on  the  Roman  side, 
and  thus  gave  them  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  But 
now  it  was  quite  otherwise  : the  Roman  infantry, 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the  mutiipuli  of  each 
alternate  line  covering  the  intervals  left,  by  those  of 
the  line  before  them,  was  broken  through  by  the 
weight  of  the  elephant's  charge : the  cavalry,  far 
inferior  in  numbers,  was  chased  off  the  field  at  the 
first  onset ; and  the  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
was  put  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
thousand  men  who  escaped  to  Aspis,  and  five  hundred, 
who,  together  with  the  consul,  were  made  prisoners. 

Xanthippus.t  who  had  won  for  Carthage  this  signal 
victory,  soon  sailed  back  to  bis  own  country ; having 
secured  probably  enough  from  the  Carthaginian 
government  to  enrich  him  for  ever  as  a soldier  of  for- 
tune ; and  wisely  foreseeing,  that  by  remaining  in 
Africa  he  was  more  likely  to  excite  jealousy,  than  to 
odd  either  to  his  wealth  or  reputation.  The  battle 
which  he  hud  gained,  restored  to  the  Carthaginians 
all  thut  they  had  lost  in  Africa,  except  the  town  of 
Aspis,  where  the  relics  of  the  Roman  army  made  so 
brave  a defence,  that  they  bullied  all  attempts  against 
them.  Early  in  the  following  spring  an  immense 
fleet  was  sent  from  Rome  to  bring  them  off ; and  this 


armament  having  defeated  with  great  loss  a Cartha-  Hurmlew 
ginian  fleet  which  was  too  hastily  raised  to  oppose  it,  Barca- 
effected  its  purpose  ; and  taking  on  board  the  garrison 
of  Aspis,  put  to  sea  again,  in  order  to  return  to 
Sicily.  ;j-  , 

In  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years  of  the  war,  the  _ 
constancy*  of  the  Romans  was  severely  tried  by  several 
heavy  losses  from  shipwreck}  more  than  four  hundred  ^ ' 
and  thirty  of  their  ships  being  thus  destroyed  ; so  that  ”{^ 
they  could  only  raise  a fleet  of  sixty  ships,  for  the  pur-  A u 
pose  merely  of  furnishing  their  army  in  Sicily  with  -3*^4 

supplies.  By  land  too  they  were  under  great  diflicul-  

ties;  for  although  since  their  defeat  in  Africa  they  had  n c 
token  several  towns  from  the  enemy  in  Sicily,  and 
among  the  rest,  Panormus,  or  Palermo,  one  of  their 
oldest  and  most  important  settlements  j yet  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  so  terrified  at  the  elephants,  that 
they  dared  not  venture  a buttle  on  level  ground,  and 
would  thus  be  soon  distressed  for  provisions,  if  their 
supplies  by  sea  were  interrupted.  It  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  therefore,  to  make  another  effort  to 
regain  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  they  were  building 
a new  fleet  for  this  purpose,  when  they  were  informed 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  very  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  which  they  most  dreaded,  by  the  ability  of  the 
consul  Cocilius,  who  by  a feigned  retreat,  bud  drawn 
the  elephants  after  him  close  under  the  walls  of  Panor- 
mus, and  there  overwhelmed  them  with  missile  wea- 
pons from  the  towers,  and  from  the  soldiers  with 
whom  he  had  lined  the  trenches.  This  success  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  the  fleet  was 
fitted  out  on  a larger  scale,  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  the  government.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls  C.  Atti- 
liuft  and  L-  Manlius  sailed  with  two  hundred  ships  for 
Sicily;  nnd  there  taking  the  command  of  the  legions, 
proceeded  to  besiege  Lilybicum ; a town  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and,  except 
Drepanum,  the  last  place  of  importance  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed  in  it, 

The  actions  of  this  memorable!  siege  consisted  in 
every  variety  of  attempt  by  land  and  by  sea  that  could 
be  made  by  either  party,  to  raise  works  against  the 
town,  and  todestroy  them;  to  maintain,  and  to  elude  the 
blockade  of  the  harbour.  At  last,  towards  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  the  garrison  succeeded  in  completely 
destroying  the  towers  and  engines  of  the  besiegers, 
with  n great  slaughter  of  the  workmen  and  defenders 
of  them  at  the  same  time;  so  that  the  Romans  turned 
the  siege  into  a blockade,  and  determined  to  trust  to 
fnmioe  for  the  result.  In  the  next  two  years  they 
suffered  great  losses  again  at  sea,  P.  Claudius,  the 
consul,  losing  ninety-three  ships  in  an  engagement 
with  Adherbal  off  Drepanum,  several  more  being  taken 
or  burnt  off  Lilybamm  by  Carthalo ; and  one  hundred 
quinquereroes,  together  w ith  eight  hundred  transports, 
on  their  way  to  Lilyburum  with  supplies  for  the  army, 
beiug  totally  destroyed  by  a storm  in  the  following 
year  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  A second  time, 
therefore, the  Romuns  gave  up  the  sea  in  despair;  hue 
being  still  superior  by  land,  they  continued  the  block- 
ade of  Lilybicum;  and  L.  Junius,  the  consul,  whose 
fleet  hail  been  so  unhappily  wrecked,  made  some 
amends  for  this  disaster,  by  seizing  the  strong  position 
of  mount  Eryx,  between  Panormus  and  Drepanum,  on 
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Biography.  whose  summit  was  the  temple  of  Venus  Ericyna,  the 
richest  ntul  most  famous  in  Sicily.  The  town  was  a 
l-mm  little  below  the  summit,  and  was  still  maintained  by 
a.  w.  the  Carthaginians;  but  the  Romans  being  masters  of 
1*  the  heights  above  it,  and  occupying  also  the  approaches 
to  it  below  from  Drepamuu,  flattered  themselves  that 
**•  c-  it  must  soon  full  into  their  hands. 

It  was  about  a year  afterwards  that  Hnmilrar  Barca* 
Ul  was  first  appointed  to  command  the  naval  forces  of 
'A“64  Carthage.  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing,  nor  at 

* what  age  he  first  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  pub- 

lic affairs.  But  from  the  time  that  history  first  notices 
° 4o  him,  as  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Runic  war,  to  the  final 
close  of  his  career  in  Spain,  his  whole  conduct  was  a 
series  of  distinguished  services  to  his  country  in  the 
most  critical  circumstances,  and  was  equally  marked 
by  its  courage,  its  sound  judgment,  and  its  enlarged 
and  enterprising  views.  His  first  measure  was  to 
carry  the  evils  of  war  into  Italy,  a step  ominous  of  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  hi9  son  was  after- 
wards to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Roman  power ; and 
he  ravaged  with  his  fleets  the  coasts  of  Locris  and 
Brulium.  From  thence  returning  to  Sicily,  he  put  to 
shore  on  the  northern  coast,  between  Eryx  and  Panor- 
nius,  and  there  occupied  a high  table  mountain,  near 
the  sea,  called  Eirctfe,  or  the  close;  surrounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  affording 
on  the  top,  a plain  of  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  capable  of  cultivation.  From  this  plain  there 
arose  in  one  part  n smaller  eminence,  which  served  as 
a sort  of  citadel  to  the  whole  district : whilst  towards 
the  sea  the  position  commanded  an  excellent  harbour, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  To  complete 
its  value,  it  had  only  three  points  of  approach,  two 
from  the  land  side,  and  one  from  the  sea ; all  of  them 
presenting  great  difficulties  to  an  assailant.  Such  a 
post  in  the  hands  of  so  able  a general  was  a source  of 
infinite  mischief  to  the  Romans.  He  used  frequently 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  ravage  the  coast  of 
Italy  as  far  ns  Cums*  near  Naples ; while  by  land  he 
was  continually  engaged  with  the  Romans  who  were 
quartered  in  the  territory  of  Punormus,  and  harassed 
them  with  incessant  hostility  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  years. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  state  of  exhaus- 
tion to  which  both  parties  had  been  reduced  by  this 
protracted  war,  than  the  failure  of  any  attempt  on 
cither  side  to  bring  the  contest  in  Sicily  to  a conclusion. 
Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opening  afforded 
them  by  the  total  renunciation  of  all  efforts  by  sea  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians  only  laid  up 
their  own  fleet,  to  relieve  their  expenditure,  and  left 
Ham  dear  to  depend  solely  on  his  ow  n resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  accustomed  to  overhear 
all  opposition,  and  so  anxious  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Sicily,  suffered  themselves  to  be  kept  in  check  for 
three  years  by  the  ability  of  a single  man,  unsupported 
as  he  was  b\  any  reinforcements  from  Carthage;  and 
to  bear  the  shame  and  lo>g  of  seeing  the  coasts  of 
Italy  ravaged  without  resistance.  And  the  game  state 
of  things,  with  a slight  change  of  the  scene  of  action, 
continued  for  two  years  more.  Ham  dear  left  his  po- 
sition at  Eirctb,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Eryx,  while  the 


Romans  were  in  possession  both  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  ubove  him,  and  of  the  passes  below  him, 
which  communicated  with  the  neighbouring  country. 
In  this  new  station*  he  maintained  himself  for  two 
years,  defy  ing  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  ena- 
bling the  government  at  home,  had  not  their  inability 
or  incapacity  been  excessive,  to  despatch  such  an  addi- 
tional force  to  Sicily  as  would  at  once  have  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  in  that  island.  The  government, 
however,  did  no  more  than  to  keep  up  an  occasional 
communication  with  the  general,  and  to  supply  him 
with  provisions,  which  otherwise,  as  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  country,  he  could  scarcely  lmvc 
obtained.  But,  at  length,  the  Romans  were  the  first 
to  rouse  themselves  for  one  last  and  decisive  effort.  A 
fleet,  they  saw,  was  required  to  cut  off  Ham  dear  from 
all  support  by  sea;  and  to  create  this  fleet,  ns  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  insufficient,  individuals  united  their 
means ; two  or  three  persons  combining  to  equip  a 
ship  of  war  on  condition  that  they  should  be  repaid, 
if  the  armament  were  fully  successful.  It  is  men- 
tioned too  that  the  ships  were  built  after  an  excellent 
model,  a Carthaginian  quinquereme  of  superior  con- 
struction, which  had  been  taken  during  the  siege  of 
Lilybjcum,  In  this  manner,  two  hundred  ships  were 
completed  ; and  the  consul  C.  Lutatius  taking  the 
command,  sailed  to  Sicily  early  in  the  season,  occu- 
pied the  harbour  of  Drepanum,and  secured  all  the  an- 
chorage for  a fleet  off  Ldybicum,  the  Carthaginians 
having  no  force  at  sea  to  oppose  him.  Surprised, 
however,  at  this  sudden  expedition,  they  at  once  re- 
solved to  prepare  a naval  armament,  which  should  in 
the  first  instance  re-victual  their  troops  at  Eryx,  and 
then,  having  taken  Hamilcar  and  the  flower  of  his 
soldiers  on  board,  should  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Lutatius,  informed  of  their  intentions,  awaited  for 
them  near  the  islands  called  .Eguse,  or  uEgates,  that 
is.  Goat  Islunds,  which  lie  a little  to  the  westward  of 
Lilyhamm.  He  had  carefully  employed  every  portion 
of  his  time  in  exerrising  his  crews,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  approaching  conflict ; and  although  the  wea- 
ther was  boisterous,  and  ill  suited  fvr  an  engagement, 
when  the  Carthaginian  fleet  first  came  in  sight;  yet  he 
very  wisely  judged  that  no  danger  could  be  so  great 
as  that  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  disembark  the  stores 
with  which  they  were  now  laden,  and  to  receive  on 
board  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  in  their  room.  He 
therefore  attacked  them, and  won  an  easy  victory  : fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy,  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  were  taken  : and  the  conqueror  sailed 
to  the  road  of  Lilybieum,  to  join  the  army  still  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  there  refitted  his 
prizes,  and  disposed  of  his  numerous  prisoners. 

At  such  a period  of  the  war  a disaster  like  this  was 
irrctricvahle.t  The  Carthaginian  government  felt  that 
it  was  decisive,  and  at  once  commissioned  Hamilcar 
to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace.  Lutatius,  on  his 
part,  received  the  overtures  with  no  less  alacrity  ; 
and  a treaty  was  concluded,  which,  after  some 
alterations  made  by  the  Roman  people,  consisted 
finally  of  the  following  terms  : u That  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  be- 
tw-een  that  country  and  Italy  ; and  that  they  should 
Commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Syracusans,  or 
any  of  their  allies.  Thut  they  should  restore  all  their 
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Biography-  prisoners  to  the  Romans  without  ransom  ; and  pay  to 
Rome,  within  ten  years,  the  sum  of*  three  thousand 
From  two  hundred  Euboic  talents.  That  neither  party 
A-  should  molest  the  allies  of  the  other.  That  neither 
3741.  should  command  any  post,  nor  erect  any  public 
— building,  nor  enlist  soldiers  in  the  dominions  of  the 
® c.  other  ; and  that  neither  party  should  receive  the  allies 
263.  of  the  other  into  any  connection  with  itself." 
to  On  the  conclusion  t of  this  treaty,  Hatnilcar  led  his 

A-  M>  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybaum,  and  there  resigned 
3764.  command  to  Gisco,  the  governor  of  that  town, 

who  was  to  transport  them,  with  his  own  garrison, 
a.  c.  ovcr  to  Africa.  Their  united  numbers  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  as  they  had  been  very  irregularly 
paid  of  late,  the  sum  now  required  to  satisfy  all  their 
claims  was  likely  to  press  heavily  on  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  Carthage.  Gisco  therefore  wisely  sent 
them  over  in  small  detachments  at  a time,  in  order 
that  the  government  might  pay  and  send  to  their 
homes  those  who  first  landed,  before  the  whole  body 
should  arrive,  and  form  a moss  sufficiently  strong  to 
create  alarm  or  disturbance.  But  the  government, 
hoping  that  the  soldiers  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remit  some  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  detained 
the  first  detachments  that  arrived,  in  Carthage,  till  the 
whole  should  have  crossed  over.  Meantime  a multitude 
of  needy  foreign  soldiers  being  naturally  guilty  of  many 
aets  of  violence  while  quartered  in  a wealthy  capital, 
their  officers  were  desired  to  march  them  away  from 
Carthage  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sicca ; and  that 
there  might  be  no  temptation  to  allure  them  back, 
they  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  carry  with  them  their 
families  and  all  their  baggage. 

In  their  new  quarters  at  Sicca,  whilst  waiting  to  be 
joined  by  their  comrades,  they  amused  themselves 
with  calculating  the  sums  that  were  due  to  them,  and 
with  dwelling  on  the  splendid  promises  that  their 
generals  had  formerly  made  them  on  occasions  of  ex- 
traordinary danger.  Every  man  flattered  himself  with 
a speedy  return  to  his  own  country  in  affluence  : when, 
after  the  arrival  of  all  the  detachments  from  Sicily, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Africa,  whose  situation 
at  home  had  kept  him  from  ever  having  witnessed 
their  services,  or  shared  their  dangers  j came  to  them, 
not  with  the  liberal  recompense  that  they  expected, 
but  with  a statement  of  the  distress  of  the  treasury, 
and  an  appeal  to  their  indulgence  to  remit  some  part 
even  of  that  pay,  which  by  the  very  letter  of  their 
bond  was  due  to  them. 

Universal  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  army  on  such 
a proposal.  The  soldiers  of  the  different  nations  of 
which  it  was  composed,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Ligurians, 
Greeks  of  half  cast,  mostly  slaves  deserters,  and  na- 
tive Africans,  all  formed  into  small  groups,  and 
clamoured  in  their  several  languages,  against  the  in- 
justice with  which  they  were  treated.  The  study  of 
foreign  languages  made  so  little  a part  of  the  system 
of  education  amongst  the  ancients,  that  Polybius 
treats  it  as  impossible  for  the  general  himself  to  have 
understood  and  been  able  to  converse  in  the  different 
dialects  used  in  his  array  -f  and  to  address  such  a 
mixed  body  in  a public  assembly  through  the  medium 
of  several  interpreters,  appeared  productive  of  endless 
delay,  impatience,  and  confusion.  It  was  necessary, 


* About  620,000/. 

t For  the  whole  mercenary  war,  see  Polyb.  lib.  i.  e.  65.  68. 


therefore,  to  treat  separately  with  the  soldiers  of  each  Hamilcar 
nation,  through  their  own  national  officers  ; but  mis-  Barca, 
understandings  and  misrepresentations,  unintentional  ’■'V""*- 
and  wilful,  rendered  this  mode  of  proceeding  fruitless ; Fron* 
till  at  last,  resolved  to  make  their  actions  speak  an  in-  **  **' 
telligible  language,  and  incensed  that  none  of  their  3'41. 
old  commanders  were  sent  to  thtm,  but  a man  who 
was  a stranger  to  them,  and  whom  they  conld  not  *.c* 
tax  with  the  promises  formerly  mode  to  them  in  their 
campaigns * they  broke  up  from  Sicca,  hastened  to-  to 
wards  Carthage,  and  encamped  at  Tunis,  about  twelve  irgV 
miles  distant  from  the  capital. 

The  Carthaginian  government  was  alarmed,  and  too 
evidently  showed  that  they  were  so  : they  were  lavish  q4q  ' 
in  promises,  which  only  led  to  additional  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents.  Many  of  these  were  com- 
plied with,  and  for  the  rest  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  late  com- 
manders in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  was  unpopular  with  the 
army,  because  he  had  so  readily  resigned  his  command 
over  them  ; they  fixed  accordingly  upon  Gisco,  the 
late  governor  of  Lilybieum,  as  the  arbiter  in  their 
differences.  This  officer  went  to  their  camp,  and  by 
his  personal  influence,  and  the  actual  payment  of  the 
money  that  was  due  to  them,  was  proceeding  happily 
to  extinguish  the  mutiny,  when  a Campanian  slave, 
named  Spendius,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Romans, 
and  a native  African,  of  the  name  of  Matho,  alarming 
the  African  soldiers  in  particular,  by  telling  them, 
that,  when  their  comrades  were  dismissed  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  the  whole  vengeance  of  Carthage 
would  fall  upon  them,  enkindled  afresh  the  spirit  of 
rebellion.  Spendius  and  Matho  were  appointed 
generals  of  the  army,  and  soon  after,  on  some  slight 
provocation,  Gisco,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  with 
him  were  seized,  and  the  money  with  which  they  were 
paying  the  troops  was  plundered.  Then  considering 
this  act  as  a declaration  of  war,  the  mutineers  bound 
themselves  to  one  another  by  horrible  oaths,  and  sent 
round  to  the  tribes  of  native  Africans,  inviting  them 
to  join  their  standard . The  invitation  was  almost  uni- 
versally complied  with  j large  supplies  both  of  men 
and  money  were  sent  to  the  army  ; and  the  rebels 
roceeded  to  besiege  the  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo, 
ecause  their  inhabitants  had  refused  to  participate  in 
the  revolt. 

This  sudden  and  formidable  rebellion,  by  which 
Carthage  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger 
of  its  very  existence,  abundantly  accounts  for  the 
final  event  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  native  Africans,  by 
their  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers,  were  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Carthaginian  power  } and  in  time  of  war 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Carthaginian  officers, 
who  carried  on  this  conscription  with  the  utmost  ri- 
gor, and  who  were  approved  by  their  government  in 
proportion  to  the  strictness  with  which  they  executed 
its  orders,  and  to  their  neglect  of  the  distress  of  its 
subjects.  Far  from  feeling  any  zeal  in  the  cause  they 
were  thus  forced  to  serve,  they  were  ready,  therefore, 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  take  up  arras  against  it : and 
the  women  in  particular,  most  exasperated  at  seeing 
their  husbands  ami  parents  dragged  away  to  fight  their 
masters'  battles,  now  entered  with  the  most  lively 
ardour  into  the  revolt,  and  gave  up  even  their  per- 
sonal ornaments  for  the  pay  of  the  army.  Thus  in  an  • 
instant  the  Carthaginians  found  themselves  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  liable  to  be  besieged 
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Bioimpliy.  80  soon  M they  had  ceased  to  be  masters  of  the  field. 

Had  Home  stood  equally  alone  in  Italy,  and  had  its 
From  colonics  and  Latin  allies  regarded  its  government  as  a 
a.  m.  tyranny,  whose  interest  was  directly  at  variance  with 
3741.  their  own  ; the  valour  and  wisdom  of  its  people  would 
—*  have  been  displayed  in  vain  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
* c-  and  the  results  of  that  memorable  day  would  have 
been  as  important  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Zama. 

The  Carthaginians  took  all  possible  measures  to 
A*  **'  meet  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened; 

3764.  jjjey  their  own  citizens  who  were  of  an  age  to 

serve,  and  raised  a fresh  mercenary  force ; but  they 
a,c*  appointed  Hanno  to  the  chief  command,  the  very  man 
240.  W^Q  wag  Dlogt  obnoxious  to  the  Africans,  as  having 
been  one  of  their  worst  oppressors,  and  who  had  first 
carried  to  the  mutinous  soldiers,  the  proposals  that  they 
should  give  up  a part  of  their  arrears.  Active  and 
remorseless  in  raising  contributions,  and  enforcing 
conscriptions,  Hanno  was  as  a general  totally  incom- 
petent ; and  his  misconduct  exposed  him  to  one  bloody 
defeat,  and  caused  him  to  neglect  several  opportunities 
of  winning  a victory.  The  rebels  by  their  position 
before  U tica,  and  their  occupation  of  Tunis,  commanded 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  city  of  Carthage  with 
the  main  land  : they  had  besides,  fortified  the  passes 
of  the  hills,  and  occupied  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river  Bakara,  which  was  an  additional  barrier  to  any 
possibility  of  escaping  from  Carthage  into  the  open 
country.  But  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the 
genius  of  Hamilcar,  who  after  full  experience  of  Hun- 
no's  incapacity,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command.  He  watched  his  opportunity  when  a par- 
ticular wind  had  choked  the  mouth  of  the  Bakara  with 
sand,  and  had  raised  a bank  of  shingles  between  its 
now  impeded  waters  and  the  sea.  He  then  led  bis 
army  along  this  bank  by  night  with  the  utmost  caution, 
till  he  bad  thus  got  across  the  river,  and  when  day 
light  came,  he  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  hastened  to  surprise  the  troops  who  were 
stationed  at  the  bridge  ; but  being  discovered,  he  was 
opposed  by  them  on  one  side,  and  by  the  army  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Utica  on  the  other.  His  able 
dispositions,  however,  defeated  both  these  opponents 
with  great  loss ; then  following  up  his  victory  he 
attacked  and  carried  the  fortifications  at  the  bridge, 
drove  its  defenders  into  Tunis,  and  afterwards  over- 
running the  country,  recovered  a great  many  places 
either  by  force  or  terror,  to  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nion. 

Upon  this,  Matho,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
among  the  rebel  generals,  ordered  Spendius,  with  six 
thousand  soldiers  of  different  nations,  and  Autaritus,  a 
Gaul,  with  two  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  to  follow 
and  watch  the  movements  of  Hamilcar ; while  he  sent 
to  the  Africans  and  Numidians,  requesting  them  not  to 
fall  in  giving  their  earnest  co-operation.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  the  field  in  two  different  quarters ; 
and  both  marching  to  join  Spendius,  came  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  front  and  rear  of  Hamilcar's  army, 
while  Spendius  was  hanging  on  his  flank.  Thus  sur- 
rounded, on  ground  which  was  besides  unfavourable 
to  his  escape,  Hamilcar  was  delivered  in  a remarkable 
manner  from  the  danger.  A young  Numidion  chief 
named  Narava,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father  a 
. friendly  disposition  towards  Carthage,  was  struck  with 
a romantic  adtnirution  of  Hamilcar's  character ; and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  with  a request 


to  be  introduced  to  the  general.  Finding  that  his  Hjmilw 
motives  were  at  first  suspected,  he  left  his  horse  and  k c'u 
javelins  with  his  followers,  and  entered  the  camp  un- 
armed  ; his  fearless  confidence  removing  nil  suspicion,  A M 
and  filling  the  Carthaginians  with  admiration.  When  3-41 
he  was  brought  before  Hamilcar,  he  told  him,  that  he  *_  ' 
longed  to  become  his  friend,  and  was  now  come  in  the  R c 
hope  of  being  admitted  to  shore  truly  in  all  his  counsels  ^‘3 
and  actions.  Hamilcar,  delighted  with  his  frankness,  to  ‘ 
gladly  welcomed  him,  and  promised  to  give  him  his  A>  M 
daughter  in  marriage,  if  he  should  approve  himself  3764. 

to  the  end  true  to  Carthage.  Narava  then  went  away  

and  soon  returned,  bringing  over  two  thousand  Nu-  c> 
midians  with  him.  With  this  seasonable  aid,  Hamil-  040 
car  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  the  enemy  ; and  they 
on  their  part,  having  united  all  their  forces,  marched 
down  into  the  plain  to  engage  him.  They  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  : chiefly  owing  to  the  elephants 
in  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  to  the  distinguished 
conduct  of  Narava.  Ten  thousand  men  were  killed, 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  many  of  whom  en- 
listed in  the  victorious  army ; whilst  the  rest  were 
called  together  by  Hamilcar,  and  received  a free  par- 
don, accompanied  only  with  a threat  of  certain  punish- 
ment, if  ever  they  should  be  taken  again  in  rebellion. 

Nothing  so  much  alarmed  the  rebels,  as  this  merci- 
ful behaviour  of  the  Carthaginian  general.  To  obviate 
the  effects  of  it,  they  resolved  to  involve  all  their 
associates  so  deeply  in  guilt,  that  pardon  should  to  all 
be  hopeless.  Letters  were  accordingly  forged  and 
read  to  the  soldiers,  as  if  from  their  comrades  in 
Sardinia ; (for  there  too,  the  mercenary  troops  had 
mutinied,  murdered  all  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
island,  and  taken  possession  of  it  themselves)  inform- 
ing them,  that  some  amongst  them  were  plotting  to 
release  Cisco,  and  those  who  hod  been  seized  with 
him  at  Tunis.  Spendius  and  Autaritus  then  urged, 
that  death  was  the  only  sure  keeping  for  their  pri- 
soners, that  thus  all  intrigues  for  their  deliverance 
would  at  once  be  blasted,  and  the  Carthaginians  would 
see,  that  none  would  be  deceived  by  their  fair  appear- 
ances of  mercy.  Many  of  the  soldiers  then  came  for- 
ward, to  plead  in  their  several  languages  for  Cisco's 
life  ; but  when  it  was  generally  known  what  they 
prayed  for,  a cry  arose  of  “ Shoot  them!  stone 
them  !"  and  they  were  all  instuntly  massacred.  This 
taste  of  blood,  as  is  natural,  made  the  appetite  for  it 
the  keener.  Gisco  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  were  dragged  out  to  a short 
distance  from  the  camp,  and  there  were  put  to  death, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  horrible  torture. 

The  soldiers  were  now  ready  to  go  nil  lengths  with 
their  commanders.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
refused  to  the  Carthaginians  for  burial.  Proclamation 
was  made,  that  no  herald  or  flag  of  truce  should  be 
received  ; and  it  was  resolved  that  every  Carthaginian 
whom  they  should  take,  should  be  put  to  death 
in  tortures,  and  every  foreign  auxiliary  should  be  sent 
back  to  Carthage  with  his  hands  cut  off.  Eager  to  put 
a stop  to  such  a scene  of  hoirors,  Hamilcar  united  his 
forces  to  those  of  Hanno,  who  still,  it  seems,  held  a 
command  ; and  now  no  quarter  was  given,  but  those 
of  the  rebels  who  were  taken  alive,  were  thrown  to 
the  elephants.  The  junction  of  the  two  generals, 
however,  was  an  unfortunate  measure  ; for  their  mu- 
tual animosity  was  so  great,  that  the  public  service 
suffered  from  it,  neither  of  them  acting  cordially  with 
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Biography,  the  other.  Possibly  this  failure  of  vigour  at  so  critical 
'a  time,  encouraged  the  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo  to 
take  part  with  the  rebels,  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  besieged  : for  not  content  with  opening  their 
gates  to  them,  they  warmly  csfyoused  their  cause,  and 
sealed  their  alliance,  bv  murdering  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  who  bad  been  sent  to  assist  in  their  defence, 
and  after  the  example  of  their  new  confederates,  refus  - 
ing the  bodies  to  their  friends  for  burial.  Thus 
strengthened,  Matho  and  .Spendius  proceeded  at  once 
to  blockade  Carthage:  but  Ilutnilcar  was  still  in  the 
field  commanding  an  army  in  their  rear  j and  being 
now  freed  from  the  interference  of  Han  no,  who  had 
been  recalled  according  to  the  choice  allowed  the  sol- 
diers by  the  government,  of  deciding  which  of  their 
two  generals  should  remain  with  them  ; and  being 
ably  and  zealously  supported  by  his  friend  Narava,  he 
cut  o(T  all  the  supplies  that  were  going  to  the  rebels 
from  the  country,  and  reduced  them  to  n worse  state  of 
distress,  than  that  which  they  inflicted  on  Carthage. 

The  command  of  the  sea  indeed,  enabled  the  capital 
to  support  its  blockade,  by  receiving  without  difficulty 
the  supplies  sent  by  foreign  powers.  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  knowing  how  much  it  concerned  his  safety, 
that  Rome  should  not  be  left  without  a rival,  was 
liberal  in  his  succours  : and  the  Romans  allowing 
their  subjects  to  supply  the  Carthaginians  freely  with 
every  thing,  forbade  them  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  rebels.  They  did  more  than  this  ; for  they 
refused  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  rebels  in  Sar- 
dinia and  Utica,  when  they  severally  offered  to  put 
those  places  into  their  hands.  Thus  Matho  and  Spen- 
tlius,  suffering  severely  from  famine  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  blockade : and  .Spendius  and  Au- 
turitus  having  selected  fifty  thousand  of  the  best  sol- 
diers in  their  whole  army,  took  the  field  again,  to 
watch  and  harass  the  army  of  Ilamilcar.  But  they 
were  no  match  for  such  an  adversary.  He  sometimes 
cut  off  their  detached  parties;  sometimes  led  them 
into  ambuscades  ; and  by  his  wonderful  activity  often 
surprised  them  with  sudden  attacks,  and  routed  them : 
and  every  prisoner  that  he  took  was  uniformly  thrown 
alive  to  his  elephants.  At  last  he  hemmed  them  up  in 
a position  which  neither  allowed  them  to  fight  or  fly  : 
and  here  he  blockaded  them,  vainly  looking  for  aid 
from  Tunis,  till  in  the  extremity  of  their  hunger,  they 
began  to  devour  each  other.  Spendius  and  Autaritus, 
dreading  to  he  given  up  by  their  soldiers,  went  them- 
selves, with  eight  other  principal  officers,  to  Hamilcar  j 
and  a treaty  was  signed  between  them,  stipulating 
that  the  Carthaginians  might  select  any  ten  of  the 
rebels  for  punishment,  and  should  let  all  the  rest  go 
with  a single  garment  each.  Hamilcar  instantly  said 
that  he  selected  the  ten  officers  then  present  with  him  ; 
and  they  were  immediately  arrested.  Their  soldiers, 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  ran  to  arms  ; 
and  Hamilcar  surrounded  them  with  his  elephants  and 
the  rest  of  his  force,  and  easily  put  the  whole  of  them 
to  the  sword.  Above  forty  thousand  rebels  were  thus 
destroyed. 

This  great  victory  was  followed  by  the  submission 
of  most  of  the  revetted  towns  of  the  Africans ; and 
Hamilcar  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  blockade 
Matho  and  the  remains  of  the  rebels  in  Tunis.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  him  to 
divide  his  army ; and  while  he  himself  encamped  on 
one  side  of  the  town,  his  colleague  Hannibal  took  post 


on  the  other  ; nor  was  the  communication  between  Hsmilrar 
them  direct  and  easy.  Of  this  the  rebels  availed 
themselves,  and  attacked  Hannibal’s  quarters,  having 
observed  that  he  was  lesson  his  guard  than  Hamilcar.  FroBI 
They  were  completely  successful,  took  the  Carthagi-  5,‘ 
nian  camp,  with  all  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  * 
made  Hannibal  himself  prisoner.  An  opportunity  of 
a bloody  revenge  was  now  in  their  power.  Spendius, 
and  the  other  rebel  chiefs  who  had  been  seized  with  |(>  ' 
him,  had  been  brought  before  Tunis,  and  crucified  in  A M 
sight  of  the  walls.  To  this  spot  Hannibal  was  drag- 

ged;  the  body  of  Spendius  was  taken  down  from  the  * 

cross,  and  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Carthagi-  B c 
nian  prisoners  were  slaughtered  around  it,  while  Han-  «^0 
nihal  was  fastened  to  the  cross  in  its  room.  The 
siege  of  Tunis  was  now  raised,  and  Hamilcar  moved 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bakara,  to  maintain 
his  communication  at  once  with  Carthage  and  with 
the  sea. 

After  this  new  disaster,  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment armed  their  remaining  free  population,  and  sent 
them  out  under  the  command  of  Hanno.  Thirty 
members  of  the  council  of  elders  accompanied  this 
army,  who  were  charged  to  effect  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  generals  in  the  name  of  their  common 
country.  Their  endeavours  succeeded,  and  both  hence- 
forward acted  cordially  in  concert  with  each  other. 

The  war  was  now  soon  brought  to  a successful  end. 

After  several  partial  defeats,  the  rebels  collected  all 
their  forces,  and  put  their  fortune  on  the  risk  of  one 
decisive  battle.  They  were  defeated  with  a terrible 
slaughter  : those  who  escaped  from  the  field  were 
soon  after  obliged  to  surrender,  and  Matho  himself 
was  taken  alive.  Utica  and  Hippo,  despairing  of  mercy, 
still  resisted,  till  being  besieged,  one  by  Hamilcar 
and  the  other  by  Hanno,  they  were  forced  to  submit 
at  discretion.  How  their  aggravated  rebellion  was 
punished,  we  are  not  told  ; hut  Matho  and  the  prison- 
ers taken  with  him,  were  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Carthage,  and  put  to  death  in  torments. 

In  this  manner,  Carthage  recovered  the  whole  of  her 
former  dominion  in  Africa,  after  a war  of  unequalled 
horror,  which  had  lasted  for  three  years  and  four 
months. 

Scarce  had  the  Carthaginians  escaped  this  danger, 
when  they  were  threatened  with  another,  which  in 
their  present  state  of  weakness  they  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  resist.  We  have  seen  that  at  the 
height  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  Romans  had  refused 
the  offers  of  the  rebel  soldiers  in  Sardinia,  to  take  the 
island  into  their  own  hands.  But  since  that  time  the 
rebels  had  been  driven  out  by  the  native  Sardinians, 
and  hail  fled  to  Italy  for  refuge : and  the  Roman  go- 
vernment was  now*  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  thieir 
requests,  and  to  send  a force  to  tukc  possession  of  the 
island  as  a Roman  province.  The  Carthaginians  con- 
sidering that  their  rebellious  soldiers  could  not  bestow 
a right  on  others  which  they  had  not  themselves, 
were  proceeding,  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Africa  was 
ended,  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia  ; when  the  Romans,  insisting  that  the  expe- 
dition was  designed  to  act  against  them,  declared  war 
against  Carthage.  That  power  could  not  possibly  at 
such  a time  enter  upon  a new  contest : her  govern- 
ment therefore  was  obliged  to  concede  to  what  was 
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Bio^TApbr.  well  understood  to  he  the  object  of  Rome  : and  not 
only  was  Sardinia  given  up,  hut  twelve  hundred  tn- 
From  lento  were  paid,  in  addition  to  the  sums  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  as  a sort  of  bribe  to  the  Romans, 
not  at  present  to  renew  hostilities.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Rome  was  every  way  calculated  to  excite  deep 
resentment  in  a mind  like  HntnilcarV  It  betrayed 
not  only  an  alarming,  but  an  insulting  and  ungenerous 
ambition  ; and  plainly  showed  that  the  late  war  had 
left  behind  it,  in  one  party  at  least,  feelings  of  rivalry 
which  were  not  likely  to  lie  soon  forgotten.  From 
henceforward  1 lamilcar,  it  is  said,  determined*  steadily 
to  pursue  the  object  of  obtaining  for  his  country  such 
resources,  as  should  enable  her  at  no  distant  period  to 
renew  the  contest  with  her  adversary.  It  was  no 
common  spirit  of  policy  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
but  a principle  of  hatred  to  Rome,  which  he  intended 
to  carry  with  him  to  his  grave,  and  to  instil  with 
great  strength  into  his  children.  His  own  eminent 
services,  aided  by  his  gTent  family  interest,  and  poli- 
tical sentiments,  for  it  appears  he  favoured  the  popu- 
pular  parly  in  Carthage,  which  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  powerful,  all  contributed  to  give  him  an 
influence  over  the  direction  of  affairs  almost  unlimited  ; 
and  the  same  causes  continuing  afterwards  to  operate 
in  behalf  of  his  son,  the  whole  administration  of 
Carthage  appears  for  many  years  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  party,  and  Its  foreign  policy  almost  to 
have  been  left  at  the  sole  disposal  of  himself,  his  son- 
in-law  Ilasdruhal,  and  his  son  Hannibal. 

Excluded  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Hamilcar  turned 
hia  attention  to  Spain.  There  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  pretended  to  control  hia  movements  : and  there 
the  mines  of  the  country  would  abundantly  supply 
him  with  money,  and  its  bold  and  numerous  popula- 
tion with  soldiers,  for  carrying  into  effect  his  ultimate 
views.  Immediately  therefore,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  Africa,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  an  army.  A solemn  sacrifice  was  per- 
formed as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  an  expedi- 
tion, to  propitiate  the  favour*  of  heaven  ; and  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Hamilcar  desired  all  the 
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assistants  to  withdraw  a little,  and  called  to  him  his  fUniilcar 
son  Hannibal,  then  a child  of  only  nine  years  of  age.  B»r«. 
He  then  asked  him,  whether  he  should  like  to  go  with 
him  to  the  army  ) and  when  the  boy  seemed  de-  *?rom 
lighted  at  the  offer,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  A^M' 
allowed  to  go,  his  father  led  him  to  the  altur,  and 
bude  him  swear,  with  his  hand  upon  the  sacrifice, 
that  he  would  never  bear  a good  will  to  the  Ramans.  “’c' 
This  story  Hannibal  himself  related  at  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  a*  a security  for  his  unchanged  attachment  A tny 
to  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  ; and  it  strongly  marks  3-gi 

the  feeling  that  was  most  powerful  in  Hamilcar 's  4 ’ 

mind  ; and  that  whilst  he  was  going  to  carry  on  war 
in  Spain,  his  heart  was  already  in  Italy.  ^40 

Of  his  subsequent  operations  nothing  is  recorded 
in  detail  j we  are  only  told*  that  partly  by  arms,  and 
partly  by  conciliation,  he  reduced  a great  number  of 
the  native  tribes  under  the  Carthaginian  dominion. 

At  last,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  command,  he  was 
engaged  in  battle  with  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
powerful  people  in  Spain,  and  finding  it  needful  to  set 
an  example  of  personal  daring  so  exposed  himself, 
that  he  was  killed  on  the  place  His  son-in-law, 
Ilasdruhal,  who  had  for  some  time  served  under  him, 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs  for  rendering  the  whole 
peninsula  a valuable  province  of  Carthage. 

The  character  of  Hamilcar  can  only  be  gathered 
from  his  public  conduct ; as  nothing  is  known  of  his 
private  life  and  manners.  As  a statesman  and  soldier, 
his  abilities  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  ascendancy  must  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged, since  it  could  excite  such  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration in  the  young  N’umidian  chief,  Xarava,  and  lead 
him  to  abandon  a cause  generally  popular  amongst 
his  countrymen,  from  his  respect  for  the  personal  merit 
of  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  single  family,  which  in  only  two  generations 
produced  three  such  men  as  Hamilcar  and  hi*  sons 
Hannibal  and  Hasdnibal : if  his  son-in-law  Hasdrukol 
be  added  to  the  number,  the  talent  concentrated  in  the 
house  of  one  tnan  may  be  well  considered  unparalleled. 
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Tin: he  are  very  few  instances  in  which  biography 
so  closely  unites  itself  with  general  history,  as  in  the 
life  of  Hannibal.  If  we  were  to  profess  to  relate 
the  story  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  actions 
and  character  so  influenced  the  affairs  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  forced  to  make 
him  the  prominent  figure  in  our  narrative,  to  which 
oil  others  must  be  drawn  as  more  or  less  subservient. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  biographer  could  not 
possibly  convey  a just  notion  of  his  genius,  without  a 
full  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  be  was 
called  to  perform  a part  so  extraordinary. 

Under  the  eye  of  his  father,  Hunnibal  had  for  nine 


years  been  trained  to  all  the  duties  of  a soldier ; and 
when  his  brother-in-law,  llusdruhal,  succeeded  to  the 
command,  he  was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  nge,  and  was  soon  able  to  render  himself 
equally  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  the  general  and 
the  soldiers.  During  eight  years  more  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a subordinate  officer,  and  to  learn  those 
which  were  required  of  a general-in-chief,  as  well  as 
of  a politician  and  statesman.  Hasdrubal*  extended 
the  power  of  Carthage  chiefly  by  his  talent  of 

• Polvb.  lib.  ii.  e.  13,36 
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Bfojrrapby.  conciliating  the  native  princes  of  the  Spaniards  : he 
endeavoured  also  to  provide  for  its  security  by  found- 
I mn*  ing  the  city  of  New  Carthage,  the  situation  of  which 
£ M*  was  chosen  with  excellent  judgment.  This  town, 
3,85.  which  in  its  present  name  of  Cartbagena  still  retains 
the  memory  of  its  founders,  commands*  the  best, 
®*  c*  and  for  the  purposes  of  ancient  seamanship,  almost 
the  only  harbour  that  was  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
A coast  of  Spain.  It  was  a deep  bay,  whose  entrance 

38? t looked  towards  the  south,  and  was  protected  from 

* the  open  sea,  by  a small  island  which  lay  across  it. 

B c In  the  centre  of  this  bay,  there  ran  out  a bold  tongue 

183  ^an(^»  falling  down  its  southern  extremity  to  a 

flat  shore,  but  terminating  in  9teep  and  lofty  cliffs  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  on  the  north  side  where  it  joins 
the  main  land,  presenting  a chain  of  three  rocky  and 
nigged  eminences  ; each  bearing  its  own  distinct  ap- 
pellation. The  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  this 
promontory  were  washed  by  the  sea:  between  its 
western  side  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  bay,  there 
was  a large  extent  of  shallow  and  nearly  stagnant 
water,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  sheltered  and  land 
locked  recesses  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  may 
be  particularly  remarked  in  the  lagune  of  Venice. 
From  this  there  was  an  artificial  cut  made  through 
the  isthmus  to  the  sea  on  the  east ; a bridge  forming 
the  communication  between  the  peninsula  and  the 
adjoining  country.  Thus  the  town,  which  was  built 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  point  of  land  above  de- 
scribed, in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  combined 
the  double  advantages  of  security  and  an  excellent 
harbour,  most  favourably  situated  for  communicating 
with  Africa.  The  foundation  of  this  place,  and  the 
growing  influence  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  natives 
of  Spain,  so  alarmed  the  Romans,  that  they  accused 
themselves  of  great  neglect  in  not  having  interfered 
sooner ; and  being  unable  at  present  to  go  to  war, 
because  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls  gave  them  full  em- 
ployment at  home,  they  tried  to  gain  their  ends  by 
negociation,  and  concluded  a treaty  with  Hasdrubal, 
by  which  be  engaged  not  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  Ebro.  To  this  they  trusted  for  the  present,  hoping 
soon  to  be  able  to  opjiose  a barrier  more  substantial 
than  any  stipulation,  to  the  increasing  power  of  their 
rivals. 

About  one  and  twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war;  Hannibal  had 
completed  his  twenty-sixth  year  j and  Hasdrubal  had 
for  eight  years  been  successfully  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  liis  country,  and  the  great  designs  of  his 
family,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  night  in  his  own 
quarters  by  a Gaul,  wrhom  lie  had  exasperated  by  some 
personal  injury.  Great  as  such  a loss  was  in  itself,  it 
was  materially  lessened  by  the  prospect  of  a successor 
such  as  Hannibal.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  the 
Carthaginian  armies  were  often  consulted!  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  generals,  and  had  an  important  share  in 
their  nomination.  On  the  present  occasion  the  voice 
of  the  soldiers  instantly  bestowed  the  command  on 
Hannibal ; and  the  influence  of  his  party,  and  the 
general  animosity  against  Rome,  that  now  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind,  easily  procured  the  ratification  of 
this  appointment  from  the  popular  assembly  at  home. 
The  new  general,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  already 
all  accomplished  in  the  experience  of  a soldier's  life, 
• PolyH.  lib.  x.  c.  B,  10. 
t Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  H2.  lib.  iu.  c.  I. 


resolved  to  delay  his  great  design  no  longer,  but  at  Hannibal, 
once  strike  a blow  which  should  announce  to  the 
world  in  thunder  the  ripeness  of  his  family's  long 
meditated  plans  of  vengeance. 

At  this  period,  on  the  eve  of  commencing  the  his- 
tory  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  seems  a proper  oppor- 
tun  it  y to  suspend  for  a while  the  course  of  our  narra-  *•  c* 
tivc,  and  to  give  a sketch  of  the  situation  of  the  prin-  919. 
cipal  countries,  which,  in  the  sequel  became  involved 
in  this  wide  spreading  contest.  A‘  ”• 

Our  first  attention  in  this  survey  will  be  mi tu rally  di- 
rected  to  Italy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
appropriated  that  name  in  strictness  only,  to  so  much 
of  the  peninsula  as  extended  southwards,  beyond 
Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
late  republic  of  Genoa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  All  the 
country  betw  een  these  boundaries  and  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Genoese  territory,  which  was 
still  possessed  by  the  native  Ligurians,  and  of  a small 
territory  around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
Veneti  continued  to  maintain  themselves,  had  been 
overrun  at  different  periods  by  successive  hordes  of 
Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  was  generally  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Hav- 
ing expelled  the  Tuscans,  who  arc  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  occupants*  of  this  region,  the  Gauls  gradually 
pushed  further  and  further  southwards  ; assailed  the 
Tuscans,  even  in  that  more  southern  part  of  their  do- 
minion, which  still  retains  their  name,  and  were  in  the 
course  of  their  incursions  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Romans,  and  in  their  first  war  with  that  people, 
had  well  nigh  destroyed  them  for  ever.  For  many 
years  after  their  famous  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  they  renewed  at  intervals  their  invasions  of  its 
territory  : at  first  the  Romans  dared  not  oppose  them 
in  the  field  ; but  in  process  of  time  they  learned  not 
only  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms,  but  to  vanquish 
them  ; and  at  length  they  became  the  invaders  in  their 
turn,  and  graduallyt  began  to  expel  the  Gauls  from 
the  most  southerly  of  their  settlements,  and  to  occupy 
the  ground  with  Roman  colonies.  The  more  northern 
tribes,  fearful  of  experiencing  the  same  fate,  procured 
large  assistance  from  their  countrymen  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  during  the  period  that  Hasdrubal  commanded  in 
Spain,  mode  a most  formidable  attack  on  the  Roman 
dominion.  But  being  entirely  cut  off  in  this  attempt, 
the  Roman  consuls  for  several  succeeding  years,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  the  Cisalpine  tribes  ; and 
immediately  before  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  Romany  colonics  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  ; whilst  the  natives, 
though  so  often  defeated,  still  kept  up  an  incessant 
harassing  warfare  against  the  new  settlers. 

The  north  of  Italy,  then,  in  the  modern  extent  of 
the  word,  although  nominally  forming  part  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  was  yet  likely  in  fact  to  give  the 
most  zealous  support  to  the  first  invader  who  should 
hold  out  hopes  of  delivering  it  from  its  yoke.  Etruria 
or  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  Picenum,  contained  some 
Roman  colonies,  but  their  population  and  their  cities 
appear  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  main  strength 
of  Rome  lay  in  the  numbers  and  courage  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  its  Latin  allies  ; whose  fidelity 
might  be  depended  on  to  the  last  extremity ; and 

•Fdyb.Ub.ii.c.  17.  f Ibid.  Ub.  U.  c.  19. 

; Ibid.  lib.  Hi.  c.  40. 
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ninfT*pby.  whoa*  population,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  amounted, 
v-— ^ together  with  that  of  Rome,  to  about  three  hundred 
Prom  and  sixty*  thousand  men.  Further  to  the  south  the 
^ M • mountain  districts  of  the  Apennines  in  the  interior, 
3785.  and  the  coasts  of  Campania,  Lucnnia,  and  Apulia,  in 
* ordinary  times,  furnished  the  Romans  with  multitudes 
n*  c-  of  hardy  soldiers, or  supplies  of  corn  and  money.  But  the 

allegiance  of  these  provinces  was  less  certain,  in  case 
,l>  a victorious  enemy  should  tempt  them  with  a favour- 
able  opportunity  of  revolting;  they  had  been  more 
recently  conquered,  and  some  of  them  retained  the  re- 
collection of  long  and  obstinate  struggles  which  they 
^ had  sustained  against  Rome  in  defence  of  their  liberty  ; 
whilst  others,  as  the  Campanians,  and  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  south-enstern  coast,  proud  of  their  wealth  and 
refinement,  felt  the  hard  service  to  which  the  Romans 


were  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  and  Hannibal, 
were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dorians,  at  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  Heraclid®  to  Peloponnesus.  In  From 
their  turn  they  expelled  the  Ionians  from  the  north- 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  them-  * 

•elves  in  twelve  towns,  all  of  which  were  bound  to 
one  another  by  a federal  union,  while  none  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form,  like  Athens,  the  acknqw-  ^ * 

1 edged  head  of  the  whole  nation.  They  preserved  this  A M 
form  of  government  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  33^1. 

when  the  Macedonian  powers  influencing  more  or  less  ' 

every  state  in  Greece,  the  Achaian  union  was  dis-  R c 
solved  ; and  some  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned  by  Ma- 
cedonian  soldiers,  and  others  were  subjected  to  tyrants 
from  among  their  own  citizens.  But  some  years  af- 
terwards, a little  before  the  first  Punic  war,  the  league 


compelled  them,  at  once  galling  and  degrading.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Hannibal  was  absolute  master  of  the 
field  in  Italy,  it  was  in  the  south  that  he  received  the 
warmest  support,  and  was  enabled,  after  many  dis- 
appointments, to  maintain  himself  so  long  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

Sicily,  since  the  last  war  with  Carthage,  was  di- 
vided beween  the  Romans  and  their  firm  ally  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse  ; so  that  all  the  resources  of  that 
fertile  island  were  in  fact  destined  to  strengthen  the 
Raman  power. 


began  to  be  renewed,  and  at  first  subsisted  between 
four  towns  only ; others,  however,  gradually  joined 
it,  and  not  only  from  Achaia,  but  from  many  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  principol  members,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  addition  to  the  cities  of  Achaia  itself, 
Sicyon,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  Phlius,  and  Corinth  ; al- 
though the  citadel  of  Corinth  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Maeedon. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Achaians  to  extend  their 
union  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  but  to  this 


To  the  eastward  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  we  find  in  the 
account  of  Polybius,  a state  of  things  very  different 
from  that  which  Xenophon,  the  next  oldest  in  point  of 
time  of  all  the  remaining  contemporary  Greek  histo- 
rians, presents  to  us.  Names,  which  in  his  narrative 
scarcely  find  a place,  in  the  days  of  Polybius  were  be- 
come the  most  eminent  in  Greece.  The  Macedonian 
kingdom,  though  greatly  shrunk  from  its  meridian 
greatness,  was  still  very  considerable  ; and  embraced 
not  only  the  ancient  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and 
Archclaus,  but  in  addition,  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and 
the  coast  of  the  .Egean  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  ; 
with  an  authority  and  influence,  more  difficult  to  be 
exactly  defined,  either  in  geographical  extent  or  in 
degree,  over  the  adjacent  country  of  Epirus,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  It  possessed 
besides  the  important  position  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
which  cnnbled  it  to  command  the  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and  the  Island  of  Euboea,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  dependencies  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Athe- 
nian greatness.  The  throne  of  Maeedon  was  now  oc- 


schrme  there  were  two  stAtes  strongly  opposed,  Elis 
and  Lacedaemon.  The  Eleans  claimed  to  he  of  Eto- 
lian  extraction  : their  country,  in  the  great  revolution 
caused  by  the  return  of  the  Heraclido?,  having  been 
possessed  by  Oxylus,  an  Etolian  prince,  who  assisted 
the  Dorians,  and  the  followers  of  Hercules  in  their 
enterprize.  This  circumstance  would  lead  them  to  a 
friendly  connection  with  the  Etolians,  and  combined 
with  the  jealousy  which  nations  usually  entertain  to- 
wards their  nearest  neighbours,  will  account  for  their 
having  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  refuse  their 
accession  to  the  Achaian  union.  Lacedamon,  accus- 
tomed of  old  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Peloponnesus, 
and  being  still  the  mistress  of  a considerable  territory, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sink  its  name  and  inde- 
pendence, by  becoming  a single  member  of  a con- 
federacy whose  united  strength  she  could  more  than 
equal  : *on  the  contrary,  aspiring  always  to  regain  her 
ancient  dominion,  and  regarding  the  Achaians  as  her 
most  formidable  rivals,  she  naturally  became  con- 
nected with  their  enemies  ; and  thus  Etolia,  Elis,  and 


cupicd  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  had  just  sue-  Laccdirmon,  formed  one  party  in  Greece,  whose 
ceeded  Antignnus,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  policy  was  in  decided  opposition  toMacedon  in  ihc  north 
conqueror  of  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia.  Next  to  Macc-  and  the  Achaian  union  in  the  south.  On  the  other 


dnnia,  the  Etolians  seein  to  have  held  the  second 
rank.  In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  they  were  little 
better  than  savages,  living  in  scattered  villages,  and 
destitute  of  any  political  union  ; but  now,  although 
they  still  retained  the  plundering,  cruel,  and  faithless 
character  of  barbarians,  they  were  greatly  changed  in 
power  and  importance.  Naupoctus,  so  long  held  by 
the  Athenians,  and  Atnbracia,  a Corinthian  colony, 
and  since  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  were  now' held  bythe 
Etolians  ; and  their  ambition  was  continually  looking 
out  for  occasions  of  aggrandizing  themselves  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  third  principal  power  in  Greece  was 
one  which  had  been  equally  inconsiderable  in  earlier 
times,  the  Achaian  league  or  confederacy.  The  Achaians 

* Polyb.  lib.  IL  c.  34. 


hand,  the  Macedonian  princes  being  constantly  em- 
broiled with  the  Etolians,  who  were  their  most  for- 
midable neighbours,  were  glad  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Achaians,  who  like  themselves  were  the 
enemies  of  Etolia ; and  the  Achaians  on  their  part 
found  in  Maeedon,  their  best  protection  against 
Etolia  on  one  side,  and  Elis  and  Locederaon  on  the 
other. 

The  fame  of  Athens  must  awaken  our  interest,  even 
in  the  lowest  decline  of  her  political  importance.  Her 
navy  and  her  foreign  dominion  had  long  been  no 
more  ; in  the  ebb,  however,  of  the  Macedonian  power 
she  had  recovered  her  independence  ; and  hot  situa- 
tion lving  remote  from  the  usual  seat  of  war  between 
Maeedon,  Etolia,  and  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  she 
appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  their  contests 
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Bi-wnphy.  The  glory  of  her  eloquence  and  philosophy  still 
procured  a value  for  any  honours  bestowed  by  the 
I- r«m  people  of  Athens  ; but  this  tribute  of  respect  was 

A*  abused  to  serve  the  purposes  of  interested  flattery  j 

S,).  fm(|  (}10S£  kings  whose  friendship  or  enmity  the  Athe- 
nians  most  prized  or  fiared,  were  courted  by  coinpli- 
n.  c.  mentary  decrees,  conferring  on  them  extravagant 
titles,  and  admitting  them  to  the  still  proud  distinc- 
u>  tion  of  becoming  citizens  of  Athens. 

The  mention  of  the  eastern  kings  leads  us  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  that  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
world  which,  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
IS;}  phon,  composed  the  Persian  empire  ; and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  principal  part  of  the.  eastern  empire 
of  Rome.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  divided  chiefly  hetween  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Of  these,  Antiochus  the  younger  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  had  lately  succeeded  his  cider 
brother  Seleucus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  kingdom, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  those  which  Alexander  s suc- 
cessors had  divided  amongst  them,  embraced  the 
provinces  of  Persia,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
and  Syria,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  coast  of  this  latter 
district,  indeed,  there  were  one  or  two  independent 
sovereignties,  whose  influence  upon  the  transactions 
that  followed  was  often  considerable.  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  possessed  many  towns  in  Ionia  and  .Eolia, 
as  well  as  a naval  power  of  some  eminence.  On  the 
north  was  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  held  by  Prusias  } 
and  that  of  the  maritime  Cappadocia  or  Pontus  ; 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  its  native  prince  Mitli- 
ridates.  He  was  descended,  according  to  the  boast  of 
the  family,  from  that  Mithridates  who  had  been  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Smerdis  the  tnagian  ; but  his  name 
owes  its  renown,  in  modern  ears,  to  his  great  descen- 
dant, who  maintained  bo  long  and  obstinate  a strug- 
gle against  the  Romans.  On  the  northern  side  of 
Asia  Minor,  a little  removed  from  the  sea  coast,  nu- 
merous hordes  of  Gauls  had  lately  settled  themselves, 
and  given  the  name  of  Galatia  to  their  new  country  ; 
being  a part  of  one  of  those  immense  swarms  from  the 
north,  which  even  at  this  early  period  had  alarmed 
and  overrun  the  civilized  countries  of  the  south  ; and 
whilst  one  division  had  been  mostly  cut  off  in  Greece, 
others  of  them  had  found  an  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  and  others  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia.  To  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
island  of  Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its 
government;  and  in  the  decayed  state  of  the  Greek 
republics,  was  deemed  to  possess  a considerable  navy. 
Finally  the  most  noted  towns  and  harbours  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Pamphylia  to  the 
Hellespont,  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Egypt. 

That  famous  country,  which  at  this  time  shared  the 
empire  of  the  east  with  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  after 
having  remained  nearly  two  hundred  years  under  the 
power  of  ihe  king9of  Persia,  and  after  having  been 
conquered  from  them,  after  the  victory  of  Issus,  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  been  ereetpd  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  after  his  death,  by  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Lagus,  one  of  his  generals.  Since  that  period,  the 
kings  of  Egypt  had  been  among  the  most  fortunate 
combatants  in  the  various  wars  that  had  arisen  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  till  they  reached 


the  limits  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  ; including  Htaoiluj. 
the  once  independent  and  flourishing  city  of  Cyrcne. 

They  possessed  the  island  of  Cyprus  ; the  most  valu-  From 
able  stations  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  A*  M* 
Asia  Minor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ; and  the  3/B5. 
towns  of  .Enos,  and  Maronea,  with  some  others  on  — 
the  northern  shore  of  the  .Egean  sea.  On  the  side  of  B*  c- 
Asia  they  were  masters  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  dis  219 
trict  called  C<rlfc  Syria,  or  the  vale  or  basin  of  Syria  ; to 
a tract  of  country  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Gulilee.  This  the  kings  of  Syria  claimed  as  their 
own  ; and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
a war  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  between  Anti-  ** 
ochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  determine  the  possession  of  it. 

With  the  names  of  Syria  and  Palestine  that  of 
Judiea  is  closely  associated.  But  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  from  their  return  from  Babylon  to  the  time  of 
their  resistance  to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phancs,  is  almost  a blank.  They  followed  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  great  empires  around  them,  but  still  en- 
joyed their  own  law,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship.  Possibly  their  long  subjection  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  themselves  so  zealous  against  the  use  of 
images,  may  have  confirmed  them  in  that  abhorrence 
of  idolatry  which  their  law  inculcates,  and  from 
which,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  they  are 
never  known  to  have  departed.  But  though  they  were 
thus  firm  in  their  outward  obedience  to  God,  yet  they 
were  never  further  from  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the 
commandments,  to  love  God  and  their  neighbours; 
nor  were  they  at  any  period  less  fitted  to  perform  one 
great  end,  for  which  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ; the  shewing  forth  in  their  lives 
the  proper  fruits  of  their  knowledge  of  their  Maker 
and  of  his  will,  and  thus  by  the  excellency  of  their  ex- 
ample leading  other  nations  to  aspire  after  the  same 
means  of  imitating  it  in  themselves. 

This  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  still  serve  to 
give  the  reader  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
principal  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  time  when  Hannibul  first  took  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  army.  That  event  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  season  for  military 
operations;  and  Hannibal  resolved  immediately  to  at- 
tempt some  enterprize  of  importance.  He  accordingly 
attacked  and  * subdued  the  tribe  or  nation  of  the 
Olcades  ; and  returning  to  New  Carthage  to  pass  the 
winter,  he  availed  himself  of  the  spoil  gained  in  the 
campaign  to  pay  his  soldiers  ; and  accompanying  this 
payment  with  promises  for  the  future,  he  put  his  army 
into  high  spirits,  and  established  himself  in  their  re- 
gard. The  next  season  was  marked  by  successes 
still  more  brilliant  j insomuch  that  the  whole  penin- 
sula within  the  Ebro,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntum,  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of 
offering  Hannibal  any  disturbance  while  he  should  be 
engaged  in  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  this  second 
campaign,  he  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Here  he  found  an  embassy  from  Rome,  which  had  been 
sent,  on  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Saguntines,  to 
provide  for  their  safety,  and  to  watch  over  the  Roman 
interest  in  Spain.  The  ambassadors  charged  Hannibal 
not  to  attack  the  Saguntines,  for  they  were  allies  of  the 
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Biofrapliy.  Romans,  and  were  consequently  included  in  the 
article  of  the  treaty  made  with  llamilcar,  which  for- 
Prom  bade  either  party  to  molest  the  allies  of  the  other. 
a.  u.  Thev  also  warned  him  not  to  carry  Isis  arms  beyond 
3785.  (be  Ebro,  as  he  would  by  so  doing?  violate  the  more 
— recent  treaty  concluded  with  his  brother-in-law  Has- 
*•  c*  drubal.  With  regard  to  crossing?  the  Ebro,  Hannibal 
219.  made  no  answer  -t  as  for  Sagunlum,  the  Romans,  he 
to  said,  had  unjustly  interfered  in  its  domestic  affairs, 
put  to  801,16  members  of  the  government, 

and  had  invested  a party  of  their  own  with  the  supreme 
authority.  It  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  to  right  the  oppressed  ; and  he  could  not, 
therefore,  tamely  pass  over  such  an  act  of  tyranny. 
At  the  same  time  he  complained  to  his  own  govern- 
ment at  home,  that  the  Saguntines,  emboldened  by 
their  alliance  with  Rome,  were  committing  acts  of 
aggression  on  the  subjects  of  Carthage  \ and  he  de- 
sired to  be  instructed  what  he  should  do.  It  is  too 
plain  that  Hannibal,  on  this  occasion,  sought  to 
justify,  by  frivolous  excuses,  a measure  which  could 
only  rest  its  defence  on  very  different  grounds.  He 
could  not  attack  Soguntum  without  injustice,  unless  he 
should  first  openly  declare  war  against  Koine  and  her 
allies  ; and  this  he  might  have  done  with  fairness,  if 
the  Romans  had  refused  to  restore  Sardinia  to  Car- 
thage, which  they  had  only  wrested  from  her  by 
shamelessly  availing  themselves  of  her  inability  to 
resist  them. 

On  receiving  Hannibal's  answer,  the  Roman  embassy 
proceeded  to  Carthage,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  there 
with  a more  favourable  reception.  Hut  us  no  overt  act 
of  hostility  had  yet  been  committed,  the  ambassadors 
could  only  caution  the  Carthaginians  as  to  the  future, 
and  had  at  present  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mean- 
time, with  the  return  of  spring,  Hannibal  attacked 
Saguntura.  That  city  is  said  to  have  been  a Greek 
colony  from  the  island  of  Zacynthusj*  but  with  the 
original  settlers  there  had  been  mixed,  in  process  of 
time,  a multitude  of  inhabitants  from  different  nations, 
so  that  little  of  the  Greek  character  remained,  ex- 
cept the  tendency  to  internal  political  quarrels,  which 
had  led  them  to  cnll  in  the  Romans  as  mediators  in 
some  of  their  differences,  and  thus  rendered  themselves 
the  allies,  or  rather  the  dependents,  of  Rome.  Being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  they  defended  them- 
selves vigorously  for  eight  months $ till  the  town 
was  at  last  taken  by  a&ault.  Their  brave  defence  had 
engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  Hannibal  for  one 
entire  campaign,  and  thus  delayed  till  another  year 
his  march  into  Italy : but  the  valuable  plunder  of  all 
sorts  which  he  found  in  the  place,  enabled  him  at  once 
to  gratify  his  army  by  liberal  distribution ; to  captivate 
the  public  mind  at  Carthage  by  the  splendid  spoils 
which  he  sent  home ; and  to  provide  himself  with  a large 
supply  of  money  for  his  own  intended  expedition. 

During  the  siege  of  Soguntum,  the  Romans  had 
oeen  employed  in  a war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
the  sovereign  of  some  strong  fortresses  on  the  coast 
of  Illyria.  Their  arms  were,  os  usual,  triumphant ; 
and  the  consul,  L.  /Emilius,  gained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  for  his  victories.  But  they  had  lost  time 
irrecoverably,  and  bad  suffered  their  only  ally  of  any 
importance  in  Spain  to  be  destroyed  ; and  their  most 
powerful  enemy  to  begin  a new  war  against  them 
with  all  the  reputation  and  advantage  that  attend  a 
* Strabo,  lib.  Lii.  8.  p.  168.  Edit.  XytaxJ. 
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first  and  brilliant  success.  They  now  sent  to  Carthage  Hannibal, 
with  a denunciation  of  immediate  war,  unless  Hanni-^— -v— / 
bal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  surrendered  to  Prom 
them  for  punishment.  The  council  of  Carthage,  still  **• 
wishing  to  gain  time,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  con-  ^<85. 
duct  of  their  general,  and  to  avoid  the  alternative  pro- 
posed  to  *hem  •,  till  at  last,  the  chief  member  of  the  cm-  c- 
bossy,  taking  up  a fold  of  his  gown,  exclaimed,  ” that  219. 
here  he  brought  them  peace  and  war  ; and  he  would  10 
shake  out  and  leave  them  whichever  they  bade  him." 

The  head  of  the  council  desired  him  to  shake  out 
which  he  pleased  ; and  on  his  replying,  “ that  he 
shook  out  war,"  several  voices  at  once  cried  out, 

*'  that  they  embraced  the  present  which  he  gave 
them.”  The  ambassadors  then  left  Carthage,  and 
returned  to  Rome. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Hannibal's  measures  were 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  event  of  this  embassy. 

He  had  long  been  carrying  on  his  designs,  secure  of 
the  support  of  his  government,  and  well  aware  that 
the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities  would  neither  re- 
tard or  quicken  the  course  of  his  great  attempt. 

After  the  fall  of  Saguntum  he  had  again  nrutrehed 
back  to  New  Carthage  ; and  there  the  winter  was 
passed  in  making  various  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching war.  He  first  allowed  the  Spaniards  of 
his  army  to  return  to  their  several  homes  during  the 
winter,  attaching  them  the  more  firmly  to  his  ser- 
vice by  this  attention  to  their  natural  wishes.  The 
security  of  Spain  was  next  provided  for,  by  sending 
over  from  Africa  an  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  intrusting  the  command  of  it  to  his  brother 
Hasdrubul,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  for  his  general  conduct. 

Then,  lest  Africa  itself  should  be  left  defenceless,  a 
Spanish  army  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Carthage 
itself ; and  this  interchange  of  their  respective  troops, 
secured  at  once  the  allegiance  and  safety  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa. 

Hannibal  now  only  waited  to  receive  his  expected 
reports  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  Alps  themselves, 
and  in  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  the 
tribes  of  this  latter  country  in  particular  he  looked 
for  zealous  co-operation,  so  soon  as  he  should  have 
crossed  the  Alps ; and  this  hope,  probably,  was  one 
of  his  chief  reasons  for  determining  to  make  his  first 
attack  on  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  in  that 
quarter  were  exasperated  against  the  Romans  by  the 
successive  extermination  of  so  many  tribes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  particularly  by  the  attempt  now 
actually  in  progress,  to  plant  Roman  colonies  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ho.  Their  territory  then,  as  now, 
was  eminently  fertile,  and  likely  to  offer  abundant 
supplies  to  a friendly  army.  Their  forces  were  strong 
in  numbers,  and  under  the  command  of  an  able  gene- 
ral, might  acquire  the  discipline  and  perseverance 
which  at  present  they  most  wonted.  Hannibal,  there- 
fore, hod  sent  repeatedly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Alpine 
and  Cisalpine  trills,  and  had  made  them  liberal  pro- 
mises, in  order  to  secure  their  friendship.  It  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  winter  that  be  received  their 
answers,  reporting  that  they  were  expecting  and 
wishing  for  his  arrival  amongst  them  ; and  that  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  though  laborious  and  difficult, 
was,  yet,  not  to  be  considered  impracticable.  He 
5 o 
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flii'crapbjr.  communicated  to  his  army  the  encouraging  tidings  of 
'‘'“v-1*-''  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  Gauls  ; he  extolled 
From  the  fertility  of  the  country  into  which  he  was  going 
*2  u'  to  march  ; he  represented  the  indignity  offered  them 
J7H5.  by  the  Romans,  in  demanding  that  himself  and  his 
principal  officers  should  be  surrendered  up  to  them  ; 
**•  c*  1 and  finding  the  temper  of  his  soldiers  to  be  in  ac- 
■21D.  cordanco  with  his  views,  he  finally  named  a day,  on 
lo  which  he  desired  them  all  to  hold  themselves  in 
' J1'  readiness,  to  begin  the  march. 

* * It  was  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  und  thirty-five,  about  two  hundred  and 
* *7  seventeen  years  before  the  Christan  a?ra,  that  Hannibal 
’ set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army*  of  ninety 
thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and 
actually  commenced  the  second  Punic  war.  As  far 
as  the  Ebro  he  marched  in  peace  ; from  thence  to 
the  Pyrenees  he  had  to  fight  his  way,  and  subdued 
successively  the  intermediate  tribes,  though  not  with- 
out sustaining  severe  losses  in  these  operations.  Before 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he  left  Hanno  with  a detach- 
ment from  his  army,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand 
men,  to  retain  possession  of  his  late  conquests  ; and 
in  his  care  he  left  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  march  with  himself  into  Italy.  He  dis- 
missed an  equal  number  of  his  Spanish  soldiers  to 
their  own  homes,  considering  such  a diminution  of 
his  numbers  of  no  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  of  conciliating  the  Spanish  tribes  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  of  giving  the  rest  of  his 
troops  ground  to  hope  that  they  also  would  be  released 
from  their  service,  so  soon  as  their  general  could 
safely  dispense  with  their  assistance.  In  this  man- 
ner, together  with  the  losses  sustained  in  battle,  the 
army,  when  it  passed  the  Pyrenees,  consisted  of  no 
more  than  fifty  thousand  infantry,  and  nine  thousand 
cavalry. 

The  Romans,  meanwhile,  so  soon  as  they  learnt 
that  the  council  of  Carthage  hud  rejected  their 
demands,  and  that  war  had  been  in  consequence 
declared  hy  their  ambassadors,  prepared  to  carry 
hostilities,  as  usual,  into  the  enemy  s country,  and 
assigned  Spain  and  Africa  ns  the  provinces  for  the  new 
consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  anil  T.  Scmpronius  Lon- 
gus.  Each  of  these  officers  was  to  have  under  his 
command  two  Roman  legions,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  besides 
a large  force  of  the  Latin  allies  •,  but  about  the  time 
that  these  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  intelli- 
gence arrived  in  Rome  of  the  revolt  of  the  Boii  and 
lnsubrians,  two  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  with  the  addition  that  the  new  Roman 
settlers  hud  been  driven  in  great  alarm  to  Mutina, 
and  that  M.  Manlius,  the  pnetor,  who  had  attempted 
to  protect  them,  had  been  himself  beaten,  and  was 
actually  blockaded  by  the  Gauls  in  the  village  to 
which  he  had  retreated.  This  danger  seemed  so 
pressing,  that  Seipio's  army  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  one  of  the  praetors,  and 
sent  off  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  •,  whilst  the  consul  was 
detained  at  Rome  till  his  troops  could  be  replaced  by 
new  levies.  At  last  he  set  out,  und  sailing  from  Pisa 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  in  five  days,  he 
there  landed  his  soldiers ; being  aware  that  Hannibal 
had  reached  the  Pyrenees,  but  calculating  that  his 

* Polyb.  lib,  ill.  c.  35,  Ac. 


farther  progress  would  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  Hannibal, 
resistance  he  would  meet  with  from  the  Gauls.  In^  w 
this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed  : Hannibal  From 
won  his  way  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  dint  of  a,  m. 
presents,  with  astonishing  rapidity  ; and  before  P.  3J85. 
Scipio  had  recruited  his  troops  after  the  effects  of  a sea  — 
voyage,  he  learned  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  »*•  c. 
cross  the  Rhone.  Even  then,  so  strong  was  his  sense  219. 
of  the  danger  of  leading  an  army  into  the  field  before  to 
they  had  recovered  the  tossing*  und  confinement  of  a A*  M- 
passage  in  transports,  he  himself  remained  quiet}  and  3821. 
only  sent  forward  a body  of  cavalry,  guided  and  sup-  — 
ported  by  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  city  of  Mar-  c* 
grilles,  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  his  antagonist.  ly3. 

Meantime  Hannibat  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone,  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  villagetofltoqucinaure,  between 
the  towns  of  Orange  and  Avignon.  He  hired  of  the 
natives  all  the  boats  and  small  vessels  which  they 
used  in  their  ordinary  traffic  down  the  river  ; and 
from  these,  added  to  a great  number  of  hastily  formed 
canoes,  constructed  by  the  soldiers  themselves  out  of 
the  trees  of  the  adjacent  country,  he  supplied  himself 
in  two  days  with  abundant  means  of  transporting  his 
army.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  bank  were 
assembled  to  oppose  the  passage  : and  it  appears  that 
Hannibal  hud  not  the  means  of  persuading  or  bribing 
them  to  disperse,  as  he  had  so  often  done  on  his 
march  from  the  Pyrenees.  During  the  night  there- 
fore that  followed  the  second  day  from  his  arrival  upon 
the  Rhone,  Hannibal  sent  off  a detachment  to  ascend 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  cross  wherever  they 
could  find  an  opportunity,  Hanno,  who  commanded 
this  detachment,  after  marching  about  tbree-and- 
twenty  miles,  found  a spot  where  the  stream  was 
divider]  by  an  island  ; and  having  halted,  und  con- 
structed with  all  expedition  a sufficient  number  of 
boats  and  rafts  from  the  inuterials  that  he  found 
growing  near  at  hand,  he  crossed  without  opposition, 
and  halted  his  troops  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
strong  position  which  he  found  on  the  left  bank.  At 
night  they  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  began  to 
descend  the  river  towards  the  point  w here  the  enemy 
were  encamped.  Their  approach,  was  announced  to 
Hannibal  early  in  the  morning,  by  a smoke  which  they 
raised  as  a signal  ; and  he  immediately,  having  his 
army  in  complete  readiness,  began  to  effect  Ins  pas- 
sage. The  Gauls  left  their  tents,  and  crowded  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  to  obstruct  the  lauding  ; when 
Hanno  suddenly  appeared,  and  at  once  began  to  set 
fire  to  their  comp,  and  to  attack  their  line  in  the 
river.  Then  the  first  divisions  of  the  main  army  ra- 
pidly threw  themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  in  front : so  that  the  Gauls,  con- 
fused and  disordered,  presently  fled,  and  all  the 
infantry  of  the  army  passed  over  without  any  further 
difficulty. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
passage  had  been  effected,  while  Hannibal  was  still 
remaining  near  the  river  in  order  to  bring  over  bis 
elephants,  that  Seipio's  party  of  cavalry  met,  within 
a short  distance  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  a body  of 
Xumidian  horse,  who  had  heen  detached  by  Han- 
nibal on  a similar  service  with  themselves.  A warm 


• Con/.  M.  Matthiea  Duaixs,  Campngne  He  1799. 
t Vide  “ Dissertation  »t*  the  Passage  of  Hannibal."  Ac 
Oxford,  1820. 
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Bi  (rrapliy.  skirmish  ensued,  nnd  the  Numidians  were  worsted,  and 
's-"‘v‘*w  chased  hack  to  their  camp;  after  which  the  Romans 
From  hastened  back  to  their  general,  to  inform  him  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  had  found  the  enemy.  Imtnc- 
"5*  diately  Scipio,  having  sent  his  heavy  baggage  on  board 
the  Heet,  commenced  his  march  up  the  left  hank  of 
"*  c*  the  Rhone,  in  hopes  of  bringing  his  antagonist  to  an 
engagement.  Rut  Hannibal,  on  the  \ery  day  after  the 
° skirmish,  had  sent  forward  his  infantry,  still  ascend- 
ing  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  while  he  waited 
“ * with  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  elephants ; 
B c and  as  soon  as  that  operation  was  effected,  he  set  off 
183*  overta^e  the  line  °f  mnrch.  the  cavalry  nnd  ele- 
phants now  serving  to  protect  its  rear.  In  this  man- 
ner Scipio’s  hopes  were  disap|>ointed.  With  all  the 
exertions  he  could  muke,  he  did  not  reach  the  scene 
of  Hannibal's  passage  till  three  days  after  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  resumed  their  march  ; and  despairing  any 
longer  to  overtake  them,  he  returned  to  his  fleet,  anil 
having  intrusted  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  his  brother 
Cnena  Scipio,  and  sent  him  off  to  Spain  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  thut  country  against  Hosdrubal,  he  himself 
sailed  back  to  I*isa.  There  he  landed,  and  set  off 
through  Tuscany,  to  take  the  command  of  the  legions 
which  were  employed  under  the  prmtors  Manlius  and 
Attilius,  in  opposing  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  : and  with 
this  army  he  advanced  to  the  Po,  ready  to  meet  Han- 
nibal as  soon  as  he  should  begin  to  descend  from  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

On  the  day  of  the  skirmish  between  the  Nuinidian 
and  Roman  cavalry,  Hannibal  had  assembled  his 
army,  and  had  introduced  some  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  had  just  arrived  with  fuller 
assurances  of  the  support  of  their  countrymen  ; and 
who  engnged  to  guide  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
march  over  the  Alps.  This  being  reported  to  the 
soldiers  by  Hannibal,  and  its  effect  heightened  by 
some  further  encouragement  from  himself,  the  army 
resumed  their  march,  us  wc  have  already  mentioned, 
in  high  spirits.  After  four  days  they  crossed  the  Isere, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone;  and  in  the  plains 
between  the  two  rivers,  they  found  two  brothers  en- 
gaged in  a contest  with  one  another  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country.  Hannibal  was  pressed  by  the  elder  of 
them  to  espouse  his  cause ; and  his  assistance  speedily 
decided  the  quarrel.  In  return  for  this  service,  the 
prince,  whom  he  had  plared  on  the  throne,  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  provisions,  with  arms,  and  with 
clothing,  particularly  with  shoes,  u most  important 
article  for  their  approaching  marches  through  the 
snow.  Besides  this,  he  himself  escorted  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  for  several  days,  till  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  mountains  begin  to  bound  the  course 
of  the  Rhone,  a little  to  the  north  of  Les  Echelles  j 
and  by  his  presence  entirely  secured  them  from  any 
attacks  which  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  country  would 
otherwise  have  made  on  them. 

At  their  entrance  upon  the  mountains,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  little  river  Guiers  Vif  with  the  Rhone,  the 
Gaulish  prince  left  them.  And  returned  home  s and 
from  this  point  the  passage  of  the  Alps  may  properly 
be  said  to  commence.  The  route  of  the  army,  which 
has  been  so  often  disputed,  has  been  at  last  fixed 
w ith  certainty  by  the  researches  of  General  Melville, 
M.  de  Luc,  and  the  author  of  " A Dissertation  on  the 
Passage  of  Hannibal  orer  the  Alps,"  published  at 
Oxford  in  18*20.  This  last  work  has  been  closely  fol- 


lowed in  the  present  narrative  ; and  no  authority  can  Humibd. 
be  more  satisfactory,  from  the  union  of  acuteness, 
sound  sense,  scholarship,  and  personal  knowledge  of  From 
the  scenes  described,  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  A-  **• 
appears  then,  that  Hannibal,  after  crossing  the  Mont  3785. 
du  Chat  at  the  little  village  of  Chevelu,  descended  to  — 
the  edge  of  the  lake  Bourguet,  and  passing  through  *■  c- 
Chambcrri,  came  upon  the  valley  of  the  Isere  at  819. 
Montmcillan.  From  thence  he  regularly  ascended  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
Little  81.  Bernard,  at  which  place  he  crossed  the  cen- 
tral  ridge  of  the  Alps.  He  immediately  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Dorea  Baltea,  under  mount  Cra-  ** 
rnont,  and  followed  the  course  of  that  river  by  Aosta 
to  Ivrea  ; at  which  place  he  found  himself  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  arrived  completely 
at  the  end  of  his  march  ovt  r the  mountains.  In  ac- 
complishing this  passage,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
days  were  employed  ; during  some  of  which  however 
the  army  halted  ; either  to  refresh  itself,  and  to  wait 
for  stragglers,  or  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
road.  On  two  occasions,  great  loss  had  been  sustained 
from  the  attacks  of  the  natives  ; and  immediately  un- 
der mount  Cramont,  on  the  descent  from  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  a most  formidable  natural  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  The  road  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  river  Dorea  Baltea  ; nnd  for  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  it  had  been 
totally  carried  away  by  avalanches  from  the  moun- 
tain above.  To  find  any  circuitous  route  by  which 
the  army  could  pass,  was  impracticable  : it  was  the 
latter  end  of  October,  and  a recent  fall  of  snow  had 
so  filled  the  torrent  beds  and  hollows,  ns  to  render 
them  impassable.  It  happened  also  thut  the  snow  of 
the  preceding  winter  had  remained  unmcltcd  through 
the  summer,  and  had  now  the  hardness  nnd  slip- 
periness  of  ice  ; so  that  many  men,  in  attempting  to 
walk  over  it,  fell,  and  being  unable  to  stop  them- 
selves, were  carried  down  precipices  ; anil  many  of 
the  boasts  of  burden,  being  heavily  laden,  broke 
through  the  ice  partially,  when  they  fell,  or  in  their 
struggles  to  rise,  were  there  held  fast,  and  could 
not  be  extricated,  or  enabled  to  rise  again  on  their 
legs.  The  troops  therefore  were  obliged  to  halt  and 
repair  the  road  ; and  this  was  soon  done  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  cavalry  and  beasts  of  burden  to  pass  ; but 
three  days  elapsed  before  it  could  be  made  safe  for  the 
elephants  ; and  in  this  interval  those  animals  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger,  there  being  nothing  capable  of 
yielding  them  subsistence  in  that  high  and  icy  region. 

Indeed  the  whole  army  had  found  hunger  one  of  their 
greatest  evils  : they  had  not  the  means  of  transport 
for  such  a stock  of  provisions  as  might  have  supplied 
them  sufficiently  during  their  march  over  the  Alps  : 
and  much  of  what  they  had  carried  with  them  had 
been  lost  at  different  times  with  the  beasts  of  bmuien  : 
nor  ought  we  to  imagine  that  the  temperature  and  fer- 
tility of  the  Alpine  vollics  in  the  days  of  Hunnibul 
were  at  all  such  as  they  now  are.  They  were  habitable 
it  is  true ; and  produced,  it  is  probable,  pasture  for 
cattle  ; but  the  cattle  would  be  roost  likely  driven 
away  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  : and  the  plunder 
of  such  dwellings  as  might  be  met  with  near  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  mountains,  would  afford  but  a poor 
support  to  a numerous  army.  In  short,  Hannibal 
estimated  his  whole  loss,  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  Rhone  to  his  arrival  amongst  the  Insubrians,  at 
5 o V 
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B's  cmphy.  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  ; and 
>s— v—**' adding  to  this  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  whom 
From  he  professed  to  have  lost  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
a.  m.  the  Rhone,  his  army,  when  he  entered  Italy,  amounted, 
3785.  by  his  own  account,  to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand 
— foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  The  Roman  writers, 
*•  c*  os  was  natural,  rated  the  numbers  with  which  he 
319*  began  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  at  an  amount  con- 
10  sidcrably  greater  ; and  we  think  that  Hannibal's 
*■**'  statement  does  appear  somewhat  exaggerated  ; and 
****  that  a loss  of  thirty-three  thousand  men  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Po  is  much  more  than  the  details  of 
*■  his  march  can  satisfactorily  account  for. 
lod.  There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  in  the  history 
of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  which  appears  extra- 
ordinary. Hannibal,  we  arc  told,  arrived  among  the 
Insubrions  at  the  very  latter  end  of  October,  such 
being  the  period  assigned  by  Dr.  Maskelvne  to  the 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  the  date  given  by  Polybius.  It 
appears,  also,  that  his  whole  march  from  New  Car- 
thage, had  occupied  about  five  months  ; so  that  he 
could  not  have  opened  the  campaign  at  the  soonest, 
before  the  latter  end  of  May.  Allowing  then  for  the 
length  of  time  that  must  necessarily  have  passed  in 
his  wars  with  the  Spanish  tribes,  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  could 
have  entered  Gaul  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  July. 
And  yet  it  was  not  till  after  that  time  that  the  Roman 
consul  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  army  which  he  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  command,  was  taken  from  him  and 
sent  into  Cisdlpine  Gaul  ; and  he  was  thus  obliged 
to  wait  till  two  other  legions  were  raised.  Yet 
when  we  consider  that  the  consuls  went  into  office 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  that  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers  was  usually  one  of  their  first  duties,  and 
was  a business  that  was  soon  completed  ; it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  with  a little  exertion,  a Roman 
army  might  have  reached  Spain  in  time  to  support 
their  allies  the  Bargusians,  and  possibly  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  ever  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  At  least 
it  must  he  acknowledged,  that  the  Romans  were 
scarcely,  on  any  other  occasion,  so  late  in  bringing 
their  troops  into  the  field,  as  they  were  now,  when 
unusual  activity  was  so  highly  needful  to  them. 

After  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  Hannibal  halted 
for  some  time*  amongst  the  Insubrions  to  recruit  his 
army  ; and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a condition  to  move, 
he  attacked  the  Taurini,  a neighbouring  tribe  of 
Gauls,  who  were  at  variance  with  the  Insubrians,  and 
not  well  affected  to  himself ; and  in  three  days 
stormed  their  principal  town,  Turin,  and  put  the  de- 
fenders to  the  sword.  This  exploit  presently  led  to 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  people ; but  the 
majority  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  though  anxious  to 
join  him  as  they  had  promised,  were  so  overawed  by 
the  Roman  army  under  P.  Scipio,  which  was  now  in 
the  heart  of  their  territory,  that  they  dared  not  make 
any  movement ; and  some  were  even  forced  to  serve 
in  the  consul’s  army.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  Hannibal  to  lose  no  time  in  marching  towards  the 
enemy ; and  as  Scipio  was  equally  desirous  to  stop 
his  progress,  the  two  armies  first  approached  one  an- 
other in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river 
Ticinus  with  the  Po ; the  Romans  having  just 
crossed  the  Ticinus  in  their  march  to  the  westward, 
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ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  Here  an  action  Haanibal. 
took  place  between  the  light  troops  of  both  parties, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and  the  consul 
wounded.  It  wtu  thus  proved,  that  the  Romans 
could  not  maintain  themselves  with  advantage  in  the 
flat  country,  near  the  Po,  against  the  superior  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  ; they  hastily,  therefore,  fell  back,  re- 
crossed  the  Ticinus,  descended  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  and  having  passed  that  river  also,  took  up  a posi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia.  Hannibal 
pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Ticinus  ; but  there  find- 
ing that  they  had  broken  down  the  bridge  behind 
them,  he  despaired  of  overtaking  them ; and  re- 
tracing his  steps  up  the  Po,  he  found  a spot  where  he 
could  throw  a bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  by 
which  he  passed  over  his  soldiers  ; then,  descending 
rapidly  along  the  right  bank,  he  soon  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  Romans,  and  took  up  a position  within 
six  miles  of  theirs. 

The  retreat  of  the  consul  immediately  emboldened 
all  the  Gauls  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians j and  to  assist  them  both  with  men  and  pro- 
visions. So  general,  indeed,  was  this  disposition 
amongst  them,  that  two  thousand  of  them  who  were 
serving  in  the  Roman  army,  went  over  to  Hannibal 
by  night,  after  having  killed  and  wounded  a number 
of  the  Romans  who  were  quartered  near  them.  This 
so  alarmed  Scipio,  that  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  soldiers  by  taking  up  a stronger 
position.  He  therefore  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Po,  and  abandoned  his  communications  with  Placen- 
tia; and  retreating  to  the  southward,  he  halted  on 
some  strong  ground,  situated  apparently  on  the 
southern,  or  right  bunk  of  the  river  Trcbia,  not  fur 
from  the  modern  town  of  Bobbio,  and  probably 
where  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  sink 
down  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  He  was  followed  by 
Hannibal  as  far  as  the  Trcbia,  and  his  rear  sustained 
some  loss  in  effecting  its  retreat  ; but  the  main  army 
having  reached  its  intended  position,  the  Carthagi- 
nians halted  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  en- 
camped at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  their 
opponents.  In  this  situation,  Hannibal  was  supplied 
with  every  thing  in  abundance  by  the  Gauls,  and 
found  them  ready  to  give  him  a zealous  support  in 
ull  his  enterprises. 

Meantime,  on  the  very  first  intelligence  that  Han- 
nibal was  arrived  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Roman 
government  had  recalled  Sempronius  from  Sicily, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  his  colleague  on  the  Po.  He 
despatched  the  fleet  to  Rome  without  delay ; but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  transporting  the  army, 
he  dismissed  the  soldiers,  binding  them  by  oath  to 
meet  him  again  at  Ariminum,  on  a day  that  he  ap- 
pointed. In  this  manner  it  became  their  business  to 
provide  themselves  with  a passage,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  march;  but  so  strict  were  their 
notions  of  military  duty,  that  in  forty  days  after  they 
left  Lilybcum,  they  assembled,  according  to  their 
oath,  at  Ariminum,  and  from  hence  were  immediately 
led  by  Sempronius  to  join  the  army  of  his  colleague 
on  the  Trebia. 

About  this  time,  the  town  of  Clostidium,  where  the 
Romans  had  a magazine  of  provisions,  was  sur- 
rendered to  Hannibal  by  its  governor,  a native  of 
Brundusium.  This  was  a welcome  event,  as  it  gave 
hint  hopes  that  the  cause  of  the  Romans  would  not 
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Biography.  be  considered  that  of  the  Italians  in  general ; he 
therefore  conferred  signal  rewards  on  the  Brundu- 
From  sinn  officer,  and  treated  the  garrison,  which  consisted, 
*•  M*  probably,  of  Brundusian  soldiers,  with  great  huma- 
3<85.  ,j||y  ytill  j,e  could  not,  wjth  safety,  rest  contented 

with  his  present  advantages.  The  moment  that  he 
c*  paused  in  his  advance,  the  Gauls  begun  to  doubt  his 
919.  ultimate  success  ; and  some  of  them,  though  in  alli- 
lo  once  with  him,  kept  up  also,  he  found,  a communi- 
cation  with  the  Romans.  He  chastised  this  double 
**  dealing  by  a severe  military  execution  on  their  terri- 
* tory ; and  the  Roman  cavalry  being  ordered  to 
protect  them,  some  skirmishes  ensued,  w’hich  ended 
rather  to  his  disadvantage  ; although  their  result,  by 
heightening  the  ardour  of  Scmpronius  to  venture  a 
battle,  proved  highly  favourable  to  him.  It  was  now 
the  very  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January  j 
and  in  addition  to  the  natural  wish  of  a Roman 
general,  not  to  appear  afraid  of  his  enemy,  Setnpro- 
nius  was  anxious  to  finish  the  war  before  the  new 
consuls  should  supersede  him  in  his  command.  His 
colleague  was  not  yet  recovered  of  his  wound,  and 
could,  therefore,  take  no  active  part ; and  this  too 
he  regarded  as  a fortunate  circumstance,  thinking 
that  he  should  thus  enjoy  the  undivided  glory  of  the 
victory,  which  he  doubted  not  soon  to  gain. 

The  ground  between  the  Trebia  and  the  Carthagi- 
nian camp,  was  flat  and  open,  but  intersected  in  one 
point  by  a small  streamlet,  whose  banks  were  steep 
and  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Here  Hannibal 
concealed  about  two  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  in 
the  night } and  early  the  ne\t  morning,  he  sent  his 
light  cavalry  across  the  Trebia,  with  orders  to  insult 
the  Romans  in  their  lines,  und  provoke  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  follow  them  ; when  in  pursuance  of  their 
instructions,  they  should  re-cross  the  river,  as  if  in 
flight.  Meantime,  his  infantry  were  ordered  to  take 
their  usual  meal  in  their  tents,  to  get  ready  their 
horses,  and  to  arm  themselves  by  the  fire-side,  The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  saw  the  Nurai- 
dian  cavalry  approach,  than  their  own  horse  first 
sallied  out  to  engage  them  ; und  then  the  whole 
army  was  hastily  formed,  and  without  waiting  to 
take  any  food,  began  to  ford  the  Trebia,  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  day  was  cold  and  snowy,  and 
the  river  so  swoln  by  the  ruin  of  the  preceding  night, 
as  to  be  up  to  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers  ; they 
arrived,  therefore,  on  the  opposite  bank  drenched 
and  chilled  with  the  cold,  and  began,  moreover,  soon 
to  feel  weak  from  their  want  of  food.  In  this  state 
they  encountered  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  in  full 
strength  and  spirits,  and  who  had  not  left  their  tents 
till  the  Romans  had  effected  their  passage  of  the 
river.  Still  their  courage  and  their  great  superiority 
in  numbers,  (for  the  Romans  had  six  und  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry  to  oppose  to  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand)  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  contest  for 


of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces ; for  it  had  snowed  and 
rained  so  incessantly  during  the  day,  that  to  re-cross  v 
the  Trebia  was  impossible  ; and  the  fugitives  were 
slaughtered  on  the  banks  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
and  elephants.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
action  was  inconsiderable,  and  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Gauls,  who  were  the  least  valued  part  of  the  army ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  while  it  hindered  the 
flight  of  the  Romans,  was  heavily  felt,  also,  by  the 
Carthaginians  : for  many  men  and  horses  perished 
from  the  cold,  and  of  the  elephants  one  only  remained 
fit  for  service  after  the  battle. 

Thus  did  Hannibal  triumphantly  conclude  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy.  The  whole  resources  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  were  now  secured  to  him  ; and  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Po,  deriving  all  their  supplies  by  water  from 
the  sea.  This  state  of  things  convinced  the  senate  of 
the  greatness  of  their  defeat,  which  the  consul  in  his 
desjiatches,  had  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Efforts  were 
instantly  made  proportionate  to  the  danger;  the 
newly  elected  consuls,  Cnaeus  Servilius  and  C.  Flami- 
nius,  were  busily  engaged  in  raising  soldiers,  and 
magazines  were  formed  at  Ariminum  and  in  Tuscany, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  two 
consular  armies  were  destined  respectively  to  act 
Nor  were  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  neglected  ; on 
the  contrary,  troops  were  sent  to  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Tarentum,  that  the  enemy  might  find  no  point 
unguarded,  if  he  should  attempt  a diversion  in  favour 
of  his  main  enterprise.  Assistance,  moreover,  was 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  from  king  Hicro  ; and  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships  was  got  ready  to  maintain  that 
naval  superiority  which,  since  the  event  of  the  last 
war  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  hod  enjoyed  without 
interruption. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  rested  for  a short  time  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ; and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian 
allies,  he  detained  all  his  Roman  prisoners  in  con- 
finement, and  kept  them  on  a moderate  allowance  of 
food  ; while  to  the  Italians  he  showed  all  possible 
kindness,  and  sent  them  away  without  ransom  ; 
assuring  them  that  he  was  come  into  Italy  as  their 
deliverer,  and  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  fail  to 
join  their  arms  with  his  to  assert  their  freedom.  He 
was  anxious  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  ; for  the  Gauls  were  impatient  to  remove 
the  scat  of  war  out  of  their  own  country  into  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  his  interest  to  disoblige 
them.  The  consuls  were  moving  to  their  respective 
stations,  Servilius  to  Ariminum,  and  Flamiuius  to 
Arrclium ; and  Hannibal  hail  resolved,  first  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  latter.  But  here  again  the  direct 
way  into  Tuscany  presented  great  natural  difficulties. 
The  numerous  streams  that  flow  from  the  Apennines 
towards  the  Po,  were  an  insufficient  drain  for  all  the 


some  time ; till  their  cavalry  being  chased  off  the  water  which  descended  from  the  mountains  ; and 
field,  and  themselves  attacked  in  flank  by  Hannibal's  before  it  was  carried  off  by  the  artificial  channels 
victorious  horse,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  detachment  which  in  later  times  were  formed  for  its  reception,  it 
that  he  had  concealed  in  ambush,  their  two  wings  used  to  stagnate,  and  spread  over  a Large  tract  of 
were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  to  the  Trebia.  country.  This  marshy  region,  however,  was  not 
Ten  thousand  men,  who  formed  the  centre,  cut  their  only  the  nearest  way  into  Tuscany,  but  that  by  which 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  Placentia ; he  should  be  most  likely  to  surprise  his  enemy ; so 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  those  of  the  that  Hannibal,  whose  army  was  accustomed  to  over- 
infantry who  got  off  the  field,  joined  them,  and  fled  come  every  obstacle,  determined  to  penetrate  through 
to  the  same  place  of  refuge ; but  the  largest  portion  it.  The  operation  could  not  be  completed  in  less 
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Hinffrapby.  than  four  days  and  three  nights  ; in  which  the  sol- 
diers  suffered  dreadfully  from  want  of  sleep;  for  all 
From  around  them  was  water  or  bog,  and  they  could  only 
A-  sometimes  snatch  a partial  rest,  by  throwing  them- 
selves  down  upon  the  beasts  of  burthen,  which  hnv- 
— ing  fallen  with  their  load,  and  being  unable  to  rise, 
*•  c-  were  the  only  objects  appearing  above  the  level  of  the 
219.  marsh.  Hannibal  himself  rode  on  the  only  remaining 
*°  elephant ; but  the  damp  air  produced  an  inflamrna- 
tion  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  as  he  had  neither 
' ***’  leisure  nor  means  to  pay  it  proper  attention,  termi- 
“ nated  in  the  entire  loss  of  the  sight  of  it.  At  length 
he  reached  the  Apennines,  and  halted  for  a time  in 
iJvf.  neighbourhood  0f  Ksesula*,  partly  to  re*t  his 

troops,  and  partly  to  make  himself  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country  before  him, 
and  the  character  of  the  enemy’s  general. 

C.  Flaniinius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  army  in 
Tuscany,  might,  in  an  ordinary  war,  have  ended  his 
consulship  with  a triumph,  like  so  rnuny  other  Roman 
consuls  whose  talents  were  no  way  superior  to  his, 
but  who  were  more  fortunate  in  their  antagonists. 
He  had  been  consul  six  years  before,  and  had,  in 
fact,  then  obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  Insu- 
brians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; the  excellence  of  the 
Roman  military  system  supplying  the  want  of  ability 
in  the  general  in  a struggle  with  such  an  enemy. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  censor,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  making  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
which  was  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
Flaminian  way.  He  seems  to  have  been  a rash  and 
headstrong  man,  and  in  his  former  consulship  had  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  senate  for  his  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  religious  ordinances  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  affront  made  him  espouse  the  popular 
party  with  more  violence  than  ever;  for  before  this 
he  lmd  been  known  as  the  proposer  of  an  Agrarian 
law,  when  the  Senones  were  dispossessed  of  their  set- 
tlements in  Picenum  by  the  Romans.  Alone,  of  all 
the  senate,  he  supported  a law  which  was  to  debar 
the  senators  from  engaging*  in  commerce  ; and  in  his 
present  consulship,  he  hod  left  Rome  in  an  irregular 
manner,  without  having  performed  the  ceremonies 
which  were  required  by  law  ; and  had  since  slighted 
the  orders  of  the  senate  when  they  had  sent  to  read 
him  from  the  army.  Hannibal,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  did  not  doubt  that  he 
should  soon  provoke  him  into  the  commission  of 
some  gross  error ; and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  could 
put  his  army  in  motion,  he  advanced  boldly  through 
Tuscany,  left  the  Roman  camp  behind  him,  as  if  in 
contempt,  und  pursued  his  march  towards  Rome,  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  around  him  with  fire  and  sword. 
Flaniinius,  as  he  expected,  immediately  set  out  to 
follow  him  ; regardless  of  all  the  cautions  of  his 
officers,  and  only  anxious  to  overtake  and  engage  the 
enemy.  Hannibal,  meantime,  passed  by  Cortona  on 
his  left,  and  the  lake  Thrnsymenus  on  his  right;  and 
then  entered  on  a deep  valley,  which  extended  some 
way  from  the  lake  into  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
was  at  last  closed  by  their  meeting  each  other  at  the 
upper  end  of  it.  On  these  hills  then  which  bounded 
the  head  of  the  valley,  Hannibnl  took  post  with  his 
African  and  Spanish  infantry ; while  the  Gauls,  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  the  cavalry,  were  concealed 
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behind  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  defile,  and  Hannibal, 
reached  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  lake.  These 
positions  he  had  occupied  during  the  night ; and  at  Froro 
day-break  the  next  morning,  Flaminius  having  passed  \ 
unmolested  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  en-  3785. 
tered  the  valley  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  he  sup- 
posed  the  Carthaginians  had  emerged  to  the  higher  *•  c* 
grounds,  on  their  march  to  Rome.  A thick  fog  hung  219. 
upon  the  hills,  and  more  effectually  concealed  the  *° 
movements  of  the  enemy.  All  at  once  he  found  him-  *' 
self  attacked  on  every  side,  and  after  such  a resist-  3 
ance  as  could  be  made  under  circumstances  so  un- 
favourable, he  himself  fell,  and  almost  the  whole  of  *’ 
his  army  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

This  second  victory  cost  Hannibal  no  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part,  as 
before,  were  Gauls.  In  his  treatment  of  his  prisoners 
also,  he  observed  the  same  distinction  as  after  the 
battle  of  the  Trebiu  ; again  dismissing  the  Italians 
without  ransom,  and  repeating  that  his  cause  was  the 
same  ns  theirs.  Nor  did  his  good  fortune  end  here  : 
for  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  battle,  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops  cut  off  an  entire  detachment  of 
Roman  horse,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men, 
whom  Cn.  Servilius  had  sent  from  his  own  army  to 
strengthen  his  colleague.  His  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging,  and  after  some  consultation  with  his 
officers,  and  a short  halt  to  refresh  his  troops,  he 
began  more  fully  to  commence  that  system  of  warfare 
which  was  best  calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  It  consisted  in  overrunning  the 
richest  countries  of  Italy,  enriching  his  army  with 
the  plunder,  and  weakening  the  resources  of  his 
enemy  : above  all.  in  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to 
those  Italian  nations  who  were  disposed  to  join  him, 
of  doing  it  with  safety.  For  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  the  question  to  be  tried  wns,  not 
whether  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  could  con- 
quer Italy,  for  that  would  have  been  the  hope  of  a 
madman  ; but  whether  it  could  so  stagger  the  power 
of  Rome  by  one  or  two  vigorous  blows,  as  to  enable 
the  nations  of  Italy  to  resume  their  old  struggle  far 
independence,  and  to  place  Carthage  instead  of  Rome  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  confederacy.  With  this  view, 
Hannibal  marched  through  Umbria  and  Picenum  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  country  as 
he  passed,  and  putting  every  Roman  that  he  found 
on  his  way  to  the  sword.  When  he  had  reached  the 
coast,  he  moved  on  slowly  to  the  southward,  making 
long  and  frequent  halts,  that  both  the  men  and  horses 
of  his  army  might  recover  all  the  effects  of  their  past 
hardships  in  the  abundance  and  comfortable  quarters 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  Here  too  he  paid  a high 
compliment  to  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  manner 
of  arming  the  soldier  ; far  he  availed  himself  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  arms  taken  in  the  preceding  battle, 
to  equip  his  African  troops  with  the  large  shield  and 
stabbing  sword  used  by  the  Roman  infantry.  He 
took  advantage  also  of  his  neighbourhood  to  the  sea, 
to  send  despatches  to  Carthage  ; where  the  news  of  his 
victories  determined  the  government  to  make  every 
exertion  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  At  length, 
alter  having  laid  waste  successively  the  lands  of  the 
Prectutii,  the  Hadriani,  Marrucini  and  Frentani,  he 
entered  Apulia,  and  was  beginning  the  same  devasta- 
tions there,  when  the  new  Roman  general  appeared 
in  the  field,  and  took  up  a position  within  a short 
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Hi-iprapfay.  distance  rtf  the  Carthaginian  camp,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  ^Ecn  and  Arpi. 

From  This  new  antagonist  was  the  famous  Q.  Fabius 
*•  Maximus,  whom  the  Romans  after  their  defeat  at 
.*785.  the  lake  Thrasymcnus  had  appointed  dictator. — 
Attributing  the  disasters  of  Flaminius  to  his  contempt 
n*  c*  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  Fabius  was  cnreiul 
219.  before  nil  other  things  to  order  such  sacrifices,  and 

to  vows,  and  solemn  ceremonies,  ns  might  lead  the 

people  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  heaven.  When  this 
* duty  was  discharged,  he  took  the  field  with  M.  Minn- 
" cius  his  master  of  the  horse,  at  the  head  of  four  Ro- 
man  legions,  and  the  usual  contingent  from  the  Italian 
■ allies.  This  army  consisted  of  two  legions  newly 
raised,  and  two  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  the  consul  .Servilius  at  Ariminuru,  for  that  officer 
after  the  defeat  of  his  colleague,  had  fallen  hack  upon 
Rome  in  order  to  cover  the  capital  ; and  his  autho- 
rity being  now  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  his  legions  were  transferred  to  Fahius,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  to  command  the  nuval  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  a general  commission 
to  oppose  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  the 
republic  by  sea. 

’Hie  campaign  that  followed  has  been  often  related, 
as  displaying  the  wise  caution  of  Fuhius,  the  rashness 
of  Minueius,  the  magnanimity  with  which  the  dicta- 
tor rescued  his  rival  from  destruction,  and  the  libe- 
rality with  which  the  master  of  the  horse  acknowledged 
his  owrn  inferiority,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  system  which 
he  had  hitherto  condemned.  Considered  in  a military 
point  of  view,  It  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  giving  them  a respite  from  defeat,  and  in 
teaching  them  to  regain  in  some  measure  their  con- 
fidence in  themselves.  Yet  Hannibal  was  able  to 
pursue  his  plan  of  warfare  without  interruption. 
From  Apulia  he  crossed  the  Apennines;  laid  waste 
the  Sumnitc  territory,  took  the  town  of  Yenusia  ; and 
then  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of  Campania, 
which  he  overran  and  plundered  without  opposition. 
Here  he  provided  himself  with  abundant  stores  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  army  during  the  winter  ; and 
retreated  with  his  plunder  in  defiance  of  all  the  en- 
deavours of  Fabius  to  intercept  him.  He  returned  to 
his  former  quarters  in  Apulia,  and  having  taken  the 
small  town  of  (tcronium,  he  fortified  it  as  his  prin- 
cipal magazine  for  the  winter  ; and  aa  it  was  now  the 
season  of  harvest,  his  formidable  cavalry  were  daily 
bringing  in  the  com  of  the  surrounding  country. 
And  although  some  of  these  foraging  parties  were  occa- 
sionally cut  off  by  the  Romans,  yet  the  supplies  they 
collected  were  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  Cartha- 

finian  army  through  the  winter  in  a state  of  plenty, 
n one  great  point  indeed,  Hannibal  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful ; none  of  the  Italian  states  had  as  yet 
joined  him  ; hut  the  lost  campaign  had  showed  that 
the  Romans  were  unable  to  protect  the  territory  of 
their  allies  ; and  a continuance  of  his  system  of  ravage, 
with  the  manifest  inability  of  the  enemy  to  prevent 
it,  might  at  once  urge  and  encourage  those  who  suf- 
fered from  it,  to  unite  themselves  to  his  cause  us  the 
line  of  conduct  most  favourable,  both  to  their  pre- 
sent and  future  interests. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn,  and  through 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  army  had  been 
commanded  by  .Servilius,  who  had  left  the  fieet  in 
Sicily,  and  by  M.  Attilius  Rcgulua,  who  had  been 


chosen  consul  in  the  room  of  Flaminius,  to  act  when  HaoDilMd. 
the  six  months,  the  usual  term  of  the  dictator's 
office,  should  be  expired.  But  the  change  of  com- 
manders  made  no  difference  in  the  state  of  affairs  ; *-  **• 

Servilius  and  Attilius  followed  the  system  of  Fabius,  3785. 
and  the  season  of  the  year  forbade  any  active  opera-  — 
tions.  Early  in  spring,  however,  Hannibal  opened  the  c* 
campaign  by  the  capture  of  the  post  of  Connie,  where 
the  Romans  had  laid  up  their  principal  supplies  of  *° 
provisions.  The  distress  to  which  their  troops  would 
thus  lie  subjected,  and  the  effect  which  Hannibal's  **  ^ ‘ 
unchecked  successes  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  their  allies,  urged  the  Roman  generals  to  ** 
consult  the  senate  as  to  the  measures  they  were  to  ‘ ‘ 
pursue.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  risk  a general 
engagement ; but  in  order  to  ensure  a favourable 
issue,  the  Roman  army  of  four  legions,  now  in  the 
field,  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
legions,  to  be  raised  by  the  new  consuls,  L.  ifimiliu*, 

Puulus,  and  C.  Terentius  Varro.  Meantime  Servilius 
and  Attilius  were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
till  they  should  be  joined  by  the  intended  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  new  consuls  should  arrive  to  take  the 
command. 

When  the  whole  army  * was  united  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aufidus,  opposed  to  Hannibal,  it  presented  the 
most  formidable  force  that  Rome  had  ever  sent  out 
on  one  single  service.  There  were  eight  Roman 
legions,  at  their  hill  complement  •,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
horse  ; and  of  these  one  half  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  enemy,  as  having  been  actively  employed 
against  him  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Italian  allies  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of 
infnntry,  and  to  nearly  four  thousand  cavalry  ; half  of 
these  also,  os  well  as  of  the  Romans,  having  been 
practised  by  the  last  year's  service  ; of  the  generals, 
one  indeed,  Terentius  Varro,  is  represented  ns  a man 
of  low  birth,  rash,  ignorant,  and  self-willed  . hut 
.fbnilius  was  an  officer  of  approved  ability,  and  Ser- 
vilius and  Attilius,  who  still  acted  os  lieutenants  under 
the  consuls,  were  both  men  of  good  reputation,  It  was 
hoped  therefore  that  whilst  tne  caution  of  rEmilius 
would  secure  the  army  from  any  such  acts  of  ignorant 
rashness  as  had  before  proved  so  fatal,  the  courage 
of  the  Romans  when  engaged  in  the  open  field,  and 
with  numbers  nearly  double  those  of  the  enemy, 
would  not  fail  of  obtaining  its  usual  result,  a complete 
and  decisive  victory. 

The  inconvenience,  however,  of  a divided  command, 
and  the  folly  of  Varro,  marred  all  these  fair  prospects. 

/Emilius  instantly  perceived  that  the  open  country 
near  the  Aufidus  was  a field  of  battle  ill-suited  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  enemy  possessed  so  great  a supe- 
riority in  cavalry'.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove 
to  more  uneven  ground  ; but  the  command  was  held 
by  the  two  consuls  alternately,  day  by  day  ; and  when 
Varro  commanded,  he  brought  the  army  to  a position 
so  near  that  of  Hannibal,  that  to  retreat  without 
fighting  was  henceforth  impracticable.  At  length 
after  a few  days,  Varro  s impatience,  which  was  fully 
shared  by  his  soldiers,  could  no  longer  be  restrained  ; 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  the  acting  general  , 
he  crossed  the  Aufidus,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  fronting 
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Jliojrrapbj.  southwards  ; the  infantry  being  drawn  up  in  a single 
' line  of  unusual  depth,  and  the  cavalry  covering  the 
two  wings.  Hannibal  was  not  slow  in  crossing  the 
river  to  oppose  them.  He  too  stationed  his  cavalry 
on  the  wings ; the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  on  his  left, 
and  the  Numidians  on  his  right : but  his  infantry,  in- 
stead of  presenting  a straight  line,  formed  a crescent, 
whose  convex  side  was  towards  the  enemy  ; and  of  this 
crescent  the  central  and  more  advanced  troops  con- 
sisted of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  while  its  extremities, 
which  fell  back  almost  behind  the  centre,  were  com- 
posed of  Africans,  who  were  now  armed  with  the 
sword  and  shield  of  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers. 

After  some  skirmishing  of  the  light  troops,  the 
eavalry  on  both  sides  engaged  : and  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  having  soon  defeated  the  Roman  horse  op- 
posed to  them,  moved  round  to  the  right,  and  decided 
the  contest  which  was  going  on  there,  between  the 
Numidians  and  the  Italian  allies.  Meantime  the 
Roman  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  although 
their  front  was  already  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  yet  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
right  and  left  narrowed  it  still  more ; for  finding 
themselves  with  no  enemy  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  owing  to  the  falling  back  of  the  extremities  of 
Hannibal's  line  ; they  crowded  upon  their.own  centre 
in  order  to  share  in  the  contest  with  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  the  only  part  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry 
that  was  hitherto  engaged.  Thus  the  Roman  army 
became  one  solid  and  unmanageable  column  ; which 
broke  through  the  Gauls  aod  Spaniards  by  the  mere 
weight  of  its  charge,  but  pressing  forward  by  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  rearmost  soldiers  to  those  in  the 
front,  it  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  the  Africans, 
who  were  armed  like  the  Romans,  and  who  were 
fresh  and  in  perfect  order.  Every  one  knows  the 
utter  destruction  to  which  an  attacking  column  of 
infantry  is  exposed,  when  it  is  itself  assailed  on  the 
flank.  Such  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Romans  : 
and  their  numbers  only  served  to  cramp  their  move- 
ments, and  to  expose  them  to  slaughter  without  de- 
fence. Still  the  battle  was  obstinately  maintained,  till 
the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horse,  having  already  achieved 
two  victories  in  the  course  of  the  day,  now  came  up 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  Then 
followed  a slaughter  of  which  modern  warfare  can 
give  no  adequate  notions.  Whether  the  vanquished 
scorned  to  ask  for  quarter,  or  the  victors  refused  to 
give  it,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Roman  and  allied  foot 
that  were  in  the  field,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thou- 
sand, were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  three 
thousand,  who  escaped  to  some  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
Ten  thousand  men  had  been  left  by  the  consul  .Emi- 
lius  in  bis  camp,  with  orders  to  surprise  if  possible 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  during  the  action.  They 
found,  however,  that  Hannibal  had  provided  for  it  a 
sufficient  defence } and  they  spent  the  day  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  take  it,  till  the  battle  was  decided,  and  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  army  obliged  them  to  fly 
to  their  own  camp  for  safety.  There  they  were  pre- 
sently attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  were  soon  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  cavalry  was  hardly  less  complete ; only 
seventy  men  escaping  with  Varro  to  Venusia  ; and 
about  three  hundred  of  the  allied  horse  getting  safe  to 
the  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the 
officers,  one  of  the  consuls,  L.  AEmilius,  the  two 


consuls  of  the  preceding  year  Servilius  and  Attilius, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  Minucius,  the  late  master  of 
the  horse,  were  among  the  slain.  Nor  was  so  great  a 
victory  purchased  by  a heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors;  four  thousand  Gauls,  fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
cavalry,  were  all  that  fell;  so  that  the  army  was  not 
inca]>acilated  from  prosecuting  its  success  imme- 
diately. 

Some  of  the  states  of  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cnnna: 
begun  to  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  conqueror,  andto  look 
out  for  opportunities  of  surrendering  their  towns  to  him. 
Campania,  and  most  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  shortly  after  revolted  from  Rome,  and  ac- 
tively assisted  Hannibal.  Hut  the  predominant  feel- 
ing, especially  amongst  the  higher  ranks,  was  an  aver- 
sion to  an  army  made  up  of  Africans,  Gauls,  and  Spa- 
niards ; and  a disposition,  partly  from  love  and  partly 
from  fear,  to  maintain  their  old  connection  with 
Rome.  Resides  there  were  * no  fewer  than  thirty 
cities  in  Italy  which  were  Roman  colonies  : and  their 
sup|iort  might  he  depended  upon  by  the  senate,  almost 
as  surely,  its  any  of  the  governments  of  modern  Eu- 
rope could  rely  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  provin- 
cial towns.  It  should  be  considered  also,  that  the 
ancient  system  of  warfare  gave  a security  to  citizens  in 
defending  their  walls,  which  the  use  of  cannon  and 
mortars  has  totally  destroyed.  A besieging  army  by 
means  of  a bombardment  could  in  n few  days  inflict 
such  misery  on  n large  and  wealthy  city,  as  the  firmest 
courage  could  scarcely  withstand  ; whereas  any  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Italy  had  nothing  to  feur  from 
Hannibal,  but  the  slow  process  of  n blockade,  or  the 
seducing  some  of  their  own  citizens  to  open  the  gates 
to  him.  It  may  be  readily  understood  then,  how 
utterly  fruitless  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  be- 
siege Rome  itself,  while  the  Roman  fleets  commanded 
the  seas ; whilst  so  many  Roman  colonies  were 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  country  ; and  whilst  the 
Carthaginian  army  could  not  have  formed  the  block- 
ade of  so  large  u city  without  exposing  itself  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  on  whatever  quar- 
ter the  Romans  should  think  proper  to  make  a sally. 

Rut  in  thus  stating  the  means  of  resistance  which 
Rome  hud  still  in  her  power,  we  must  not  forget  to 
do  justice  to  her  firmness,  in  resolving  to  use  them 
all  to  the  utmost.  Few  nations  have  ever  exhausted  all 
the  resources  which  they  possessed ; they  have  generally 
hesitated  to  risk  their  last  stake,  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  chances  yet  remaining  in  their 
favour  to  procure  more  tolerable  terms  from  their 
enemy.  This  policy  the  Romans  utterly  scorned  ; 
they  seem  on  all  occasions  to  have  abhorred  nothing 
so  much  as  giving  their  own  consent  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  empire : they  knew  no  alternative  be- 
tween a peace  whose  terms  they  could  dictate,  and  a 
war  of  extermination.  Other  nations  would  have 
thought,  that  although  they  might  make  a successful 
resistance  ; yet  the  evils  they  must  inevitably  suffer  in 
the  course  of  it,  more  thun  counterbalanced  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  made  in  a disadvantageous  treaty:  they 
would  have  judged  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the 
scourge  of  Hannibal's  army,  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
cession  of  Spain,  or  Sardinia,  or  Sicily.  Or  at  any 
rate,  they  would  have  abandoned  those  distant 
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Bii’irrapliy.  sions  for  the  present,  and  concentrated  all  their  forces 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  But  the  judg- 
From  ment  of  the  Homans  being  never  warped  by  tear,  they 
a.  w.  steadily  saw  how  small  a force  was  indispensable  for 
3785.  the  preservation  of  their  city,  und  they  did  not  waste 
upon  that  object  a single  superfluous  soldier.  They  saw 
B-  c-  that  it  was  possible  to  protect  Rome,  and  at  the  same 
-U**  time  to  maintain  their  foreign  possessions  ; and  being 
lo  possible,  they  boldly  determined  to  attempt  it.  They 
therefore  finally  triumphed  : — for  it  rarely  happens 
“ 1 that  men  do  every  thing  for  themselves  which  is 
within  possibility,  without  finding  such  honest  and 
"‘‘I'  resolute  exertion  rewarded  with  success. 

This  undaunted  spirit  was  of  great  service  to  the 
Romans  on  two  occasions  which  shortly  followed  : 
the  defection  of  their  allies  the  Syracusans,  and  the 
confederacy  formed  between  Hannibal  and  the  king 
of  Maccdon.  Hod  the  Roman  legions  been  recalled 
from  Sicily  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, aided  by  their  party  which  was  now  predomi- 
nant in  Syracuse,  might  have  recovered  the  whole 
island  to  their  dominion,  and  from  thence  have  been 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Hannibal  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  But  from  having  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary establishment  of  a province  ready  on  the  spot  to 
check  the  first  symptoms  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian 
cities,  the  Romans  were  able  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  itself,  secured  to 
themselves  a more  absolute  mastery  over  the  ivhole 
of  Sicily  than  they  had  ever  possessed  before.  In  like 
manner,  they  no  sooner  were  informed  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Maccdon,  than  they  began 
to  organize  a coalition  against  him  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhod,  and  even  assisted  it  with  a force  of  their 
own,  which,  though  small,  was  still  a sufficient  war- 
rant for  their  earnest  interest  in  the  war,  and  served 
to  keep  their  name  and  power  continually  in  the 
minds  of  their  allies.  And  thus  they  hindered  Hanni- 
bal from  ever  deriving  any  assistance  from  the  Mace- 
donians ; and  amused  Philip  with  a desultory  and 
indecisive  hostility,  till  having  finished  their  contest 
with  Carthage,  they  had  ample  means  to  take  venge- 
ance on  him  for  his  ill-timed  interference  in  the 
quarrel. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  narrative  is  no 
longer  given  in  the  same  detail  as  it  was  up  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Canns.  The  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  we  are  left 
without  any  regular  account,  worthy  of  credit,  of  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  war.  It  is  a mere  waste  of 
time  to  copy  Livy,  and  Appian,and  Plutarch,  through 
all  the  inconsistencies,  and  improbabilities,  and  idle 
tales,  which  their  utter  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
their  want  of  judgment,  and  their  carelessness,  have 
heaped  together  for  the  entertainment  of  children, 
and  the  provoking  disappointment  of  sensible  men. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  giving 
only  such  a sketch  of  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as 
may  illustrate,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  causes  of 
its  final  issue. 

After  the  first  violence  of  grief  and  consternation 
had  subsided,  the  Roman  senate  began  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth. Troops  were  raised  from  among  the  youngest 
citizens  arrived  at  the  military  uge ; from  the  Latins 
and  the  other  Italian  allies ; and  even  from  slaves 
and  criminals  : and  thus  an  army  was  provided  with- 

vol.  tx. 


out  recalling  any  of  the  legions  from  the  provinces.  Hunih*!. 
To  pay  and  equip  these  soldiers,  the  direct  taxes  of  the 
state  were  for  one  year  doubled  ; but  such  an  expe-  From 

dient  could  only  be  temporary  ; and  it  appears  that  the  m. 
expenses  of  the  war  were  in  general  defrayed  by  the  3785. 
ordinary  taxes,  assisted  by  large  loans  from  wealthy  — 
individuals,  chiefly  from  those  who  had  amassed  large  *•  c- 
fortuncs  by  undertaking  the  government  contract**  £19- 
on  former  occasions ; and  who  were  now  called  upon  to  10 
assist  the  state  with  some  of  that  money  which  they  A-  M- 
had  gained  at  its  expense.  Three  companies,  con- 
sistingof  nineteen  individuals  each,  were  accordingly 
formed,  and  continued  to  provide  the  armies  of  the  *’  c* 
republic  with  all  the  articles  which  they  required  ; on 
condition  that  while  thus  employed,  they  should  be 
exempted  from  military  service,  and  that  if  any  of  the 
stores  furnished  by  them  should  he  taken  or  lost  at 
sea,  the  government  should  ensure  them  from  being 
the  sufferers.  Some  supplies  also  of  corn  and  money 
were  given  on  one  occasion  by  king  Hiero,  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  ; and  by  the  cities  of 
Sardiniat  for  the  legion  stationed  in  that  island.  This 
deserves  notice,  as  it  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  could  keep  up  their  armies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, even  when  their  treasury  was  in  such  extreme 
distress.  With  that  ample  discretion  which  was  so 
generally  given  to  the  Rjoman  magistrates,  the  pro- 
consuls  and  pnrturs  applied  the  resources  of  their 
province  without  scruple  to  the  support  of  their  troops, 
whenever  the  government  at  home  could  not  con- 
veniently assist  them.  Besides  the  supplies  of  corn 
which  were  regularly  brought  in  to  head- quarters, 
and  sold  at  a certain  price  affixed  by  the  Roman 
officer,  the  means  were  not  wanting  to  draw  large 
sums  from  the  wealthy  provincials,  by  representing  to 
them  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  the  troops,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  disorders  as  a needy  soldiery 
would  unavoidably  commit ; and  sometimes,  it  ap- 
pears, men  were  demanded  as  well  as  money.  It  is 
true,  the  inhabitants  of  a country  thus  oppressed, 
might  carry  their  complaints  to  Rome  ; but  if  it 
appeared  that  their  oppressor  had  been  actuated  by  no 
personal  motives,  be  was  sure  to  find  not  only  pardon 
hut  favour,  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  had  pro- 
moted the  service  of  the  republic.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  the  legions  in  the  provinces  were  main- 
tained at  little  expense  to  the  government  at  home, 
still  the  armies  that  were  employed  in  Italy,  and  the 
fleets  which  were  required  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  rendered  as  wc  know  a 
heavy  burthen  of  taxation  necessary  ; and  it  becomes 
a curious  question,  how  individuals  were  enabled  to 
support  it ; or  in  other  words,  from  what  sources  the 
Romans  at  this  period  derived  their  wealth.  Their 
chief  resource  doubtless  was  agriculture  ; and  this 
might  be  enrried  on  in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  Piccnum, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself, 
with  little  direct  interruption  from  the  plundering  par- 
ties of  the  enemy.  Some  commerce  there  was,  but  it 
was  not  very  considerable  > nor  does  it  appear  what 
return  the  Romnns  could  have  made,  under  so  severe 
a pressure  of  war,  for  the  commodities  of  other 
nations.  However,  there  were  no  means  of  bringing 
into  the  country  a sufficient  supply  of  specie  to  meet 
the  constant  demands  of  the  war  ; and  therefore  the 


* Livy,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  48,  49.  t Ibid.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  21. 
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Biography,  copper  currency, # which  was  the  standard  of  all  pay- 
ments,  was  depreciated  to  a prodigious  amount: 
Krum  the  pound  of  copper,  which  since  the  first  Punic  war 
a.  m.  had  been  coined  into  six  asses,  being  now  coined  into 
.VSo.  twelve  ; and  the  denarius,  a silver  coin  usually  cquiva- 
lent  to  ten  asses,  passing  now  in  ordinary  dealings  for 
*•  c*  sixteen  : although  in  the  government  payments  of 
-l9.  suma  reckoned  by  denarii,  it  was  still  rated  at 

its  nominal  value.  After  all,  the  want  of  money  was 
so  great,  thatt  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Canine,  the 

* higher  ranks  contributed  all  their  plate,  and  almost 

# c all  their  personal  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  for  the 
183  ®*rv>ce  of  the  state  ; so  that  had  not  the  war  about 
that  period  began  to  take  a more  favourable  turn,  and 
the  capture  of  New  Carthage  brought  some  of  the 
resources  of  the  Spanish  mines  into  the  treasury,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  armies  could  have  been 


subsistence  of  his  own  army ; when  the  country  Hannibal, 
immediately  around  him  was  purposely  laid  waste  by l'— 
the  enemy;  and  his  communications  with  more  remote  Frt,,n 
quarters  were  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the 
numerous  armies  or  garrisons  with  which  he  was  on  3/85. 
every  side  surrounded. 

It  may  here  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  govern-  B*  c" 
ment  of  Carthage  did  not  make  every  effort  to  rein- 
force  their  general,  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  one  ^ 
operation  without  necessarily  neglecting  every1  other. 

The  want  of  a cotemporary  Carthaginian  historian,  " * 

prevents  us  from  giving  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  H r 
domestic  politics  of  Carthage : but  we  may  conjecture, 
that  for  a long  time  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the 
government,  in  their  admiration  of  Hannibal’s  talents, 
imagined  that  he  could  do  every  thing  for  himself; 
and  that  their  attention  was  more  needed  in  other 


paid  for  the  future.  In  considering  the  great  efforts 
made  by  the  Romans,  we  must  recollect,  in  order  to 
render  them  credible,  what  immense  sacrifices  were 
required  to  make  them.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  military  exertions  of  a people,  when  they  will 
consent  to  give  up  every  luxury  and  almost  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  ; and  require  to  retain  nothing 
but  food,  habitation,  and  clothing.  The  term  " ruin, 
as  applied  to  the  finances  of  a nation  in  modern  times, 
denotes  a state  of  comparative  affluence  to  that  which 
existed  in  Rome,  during  Hannibal's  invasion;  and  the 
amount  of  capital  in  the  poorest  and  most  devastated 
country  of  modern  Europe,  has  always  far  exceeded 
that  which  the  Roman  republic  possessed  at  the 
moment  of  some  of  its  most  brilliant  victories. 

In  commencing,  os  it  were,  a new  act  of  the  war, 
after  the  battle  of  Canns,  it  was  above  all  things  im- 
portant, that  the  Romans  should  not  again  risk  the 
loss  of  so  large  a portion  of  their  population,  as  had 
lately  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Their  system,  for 
the  future,  consisted  in  defending  vigorously  the 
several  towns  that  adhered  to  their  interests:  and 
whilst  they  still  kept  an  army  in  the  field  to  watch 
Hannibal’s  motions,  they  took  care  that  it  should  never 
expose  itself,  by  venturing  into  the  plains,  to  the  certainty 
of  defeat,  from  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry.  {For  it  seems,  so  high  a confidence  was 
still  placed  in  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
that  they  had  no  apprehensions  of  being  attacked  in 
positions  where  cavalry  could  not  act;  and  still  less, 
of  being  forced  in  their  camps  or  intrenchments.  Yet, 
unless  they  could  employ  a force  so  superior  in  point 
of  numbers,  that  while  one  part  of  it  was  watching 
Hannibal,  another  might  be  acting  elsewhere,  sup- 
porting the  faithful,  and  chastising  the  revolted,  allies 
of  the  republic,  they  could  not  hope  for  final  success. 
Happily  for  Rome,  the  successful  resistance  of  some 
small  towns  which  Hannibal  besieged  soon  after  his 
victory  at  Cannse,  disposed  the  Italians  in  general  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  Roman  cause,  and  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  other  allies  from  following  the 
example  of  the  Campanians.  Thus  the  Romans  were 
soon  in  the  condition  of  a nation  contending  against  an 
army,  which  though  not  without  partisans,  yet  found 
them  only  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  whole 
people.  Thenceforward  Hannibal’*  movements  were 
often  cramped  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 


quarters,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  or  Sardinia,  where  their 
affairs  were  not  conducted  by  men  of  the  same  extra- 
ordinary ability.  And,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  diffi- 
culties, HannilM)  continued  for  so  many  years  to  gain 
such  frequent  advantages,  that  all  on  his  side  might 
have  seemed  secure ; and  thus  the  temptation  might 
have  been  greater  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  scale  in 
other  parts  of  the  contest,  where  defeat  might  be  con- 
sidered as  on  event  less  impossible.  At  last,  when 
the  sudden  restoration  of  the  Homan  affairs  in  Spain  by 
P.  Scipio  rendered  the  Carthaginians  more  doubtful 
than  ever  of  speedy  success  in  that  country,  A sd rubai, 
another  son  of  Hantilcar,  set  out  from  Spain,  following 
the  track  of  his  brother,  and  designing  to  lead  an  army 
that  might  co-operate  with  him  into  Italy.  Hannibal 
was  prepared  to  expect  him,  and  was  not  likely  to 
disconcert  their  joint  plans  by  any  failure  of  exertion 
on  his  part.  But  it  appears  that  the  speed  with  which 
Asdrubnl  crossed  the  Alps,  and  Arrived  in  Italy,  was 
quite  unlooked  for  by  his  brother;  who  recollecting 
the  delays  of  his  own  march,  had  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  A sd  rubai  could  accomplish  his  passage 
before  the  season  was  considerably  advanced.  The 
natives,  however,  now  aware  that  they  were  not  the 
object  of  attack,  had  listened  to  A sd  rubai's  professions 
of  peace,  and  had  allowed  him  to  pass  unmolested  ; so 
that  it  is  said  he  performed  in  two  months  the  same 
march  which  had  occupied  Hannibul  during  five. 
Livy  adds,  that  he  lost  much  of  the  time  which  he  had 
thus  gained,  in  a fruitless  siege  of  Placentia;  and  that 
Hannibal,  having  heard  that  he  was  thus  occupied,  de- 
layed setting  out  to  join  him,  from  an  expectation  that 
he  would  not  soon  be  able  to  take  the  town  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  intercepting 
some  messengers  whom  Asdrubal  had  sent  to  ap- 
prise his  brother  of  his  movements;  and  thus  it  was 
that  C.  Ciaudius  Nero,  the  Roman  consul  who  was 
opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  formed  the  bold 
design  of  marching  secretly  with  n part  of  his  army  to 
join  his  colleague  in  the  north  of  Italy,  nnd  of  thus 
overwhelming  Asdrubnl  with  his  united  forces.  So 
ably  was  this  operation  effected,  that  Hannibal's  vigi- 
lance was  completely  eluded,  nnd  Nero,  unknown  to 
him,  carried  with  him  from  the  camp  in  Bruttium 
seven  thousand  men,  who  being  reinforced  hy  other 
troops  on  the  road,  brought  to  the  consul  M.  Livius  an 
overpowering  accession  of  force.  The  two  consuls 
then  attacked  Asdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the  little 


• Plimi  Historia  Natural,  lib.  xxxiiL  c.3.  t Livy, lib.  xxvi.  c.  36.  river  Metaurus,  in  the  country  of  Sena  Gallica,  and 
l Pulyb.  lib.  ix.  c.3,  4 succeeded  in  destroying  him  and  his  army. 
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Biography.  This  severe  blow  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  necessity 
of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for 
From  some  time  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not 

a.  u.  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Italy;  still, 

3785.  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 

— Sicily,  and  while  he  wus  looking  forward  to  the  ar- 
il. c.  rival  of  his  brother  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  might 

21!).  he  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  pos- 

10  sible  to  the  enemy,  even  though  he  might  sometimes 

a st.  by  go  doing  incur  the  danger  of  some  loss  to  himself. 

3H31.  liut  now  his  policy  was  altered : to  maintain  his 

— ground  in  Italy,  till  another  effort  could  be  made  by 

c*  his  government  to  support  him,  was  now  his  most 

1S3.  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several 

towns  which  had  revolted  to  him  from  the  Romans : 
and  the  inhabitants  of  others  he  forced  to  desert  their 
cities,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part 
of  Bruttium.  The  superiority  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared  to 
attack  him  ; and  thus  he  might  repose  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  a while,  watching  for  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting 
once  more  to  accomplish  the  design  with  which 
he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  As- 
d rubai  had  not  extinguished  all  bis  hopes  : Mago, 
Another  of  his  brothers,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 
Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered  to  attempt 
a diversion  in  Italy  ; and  he,  transporting  with  hint  by 
sea  a small  force,  landed  in  Liguria,  and  surprised  the 
town*  of  Genoa.  The  name  of  his  family  urged 
the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  Hock  to  his  standard,  and 
his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm  among  the 
Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a large  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy  to  watch  his  movements.  The 
details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ; nor  are  we  in- 
formed what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Tuscany.  VVe  only  find  that  he  became 
so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a 
very  few  weeks  before  the  final  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Hannibal  ; nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  field.  From  the  scene  of  the  battle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Insubriau  Gauls, 
he  retreated,  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound 
would  allow,  to  the  coast  of  Liguria ; and  there  he 
found  orders  from  Carthage,  that  he  should  immedi- 
ately return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress 
of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  his 
troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards  : but 
his  exertions  and  anxiety  of  mind  bad  proved  too  great 
for  his  strength ; and  he  hud  scarcely  passed  the  coast 
of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of 
Hamilcar  maintained,  almost  solely  by  their  personal 
efforts,  the  cause  of  their  country,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  whole  Roman 
people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago 
from  Italy,  they  also  recalled  Hannibal.  We  have 
already  said  that  there  exists  no  satisfactory  account 
of  his  operations,  after  the  battle  of  Cannte  ; but  this 
applies,  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  three  or  four  years 
that  immediately  preceded  his  return  to  Africa.  The 
Roman  writers  have  transmitted  to  us  some  reports  of 


victories  obtained  over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in 
falsehood,  for  even  themselves  to  believe.  But  in  1 
truth,  the  terror  w ith  which  he  continued  to  inspire 
his  enemies,  after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is 
even  more  wonderful  than  his  first  brilliant  triumphs. 
For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when 
the  Romuns  had  re-conquered  all  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any 
supplies  from  home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at 
his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could  himself 
build  from  the  Bruttian  forests,  and  man  with  the 
sailors  of  the  country.  Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in 
after  times ; and  as  if  foreseeing  the  eager  interest 
with  which  posterity  would  follow  his  progress  in  his 
unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute*  par- 
ticulars of  his  campaigns  on  monumental  columns, 
erected  at  Lacinium,  a town  situated  in  that  corner  of 
Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a new  country  acquired 
by  conquest,  for  himself  and  his  soldiers.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  he  retained  one  or  two  Greeks  in  his  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a full  detail  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  that  which  was  the  universal  language  of  the 
civilized  world.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no 
new  diversion  could  be  effected  in  his  favour,  and  when 
the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country  called  for  his 
presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked 
his  troops  without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the 
Romans,  and  moved  only  by  the  disasters  of  others, 
while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he 
abandoned  Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered 
it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his 
multiplied  victories  chequered  by  a single  defeat. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  whilst  Hannibal  still  remained  unvanquished  in 
Italy.  When  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  himself  hastening 
to  meet  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Po,  after  their  descent 
from  the  Alps,  despatched  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
to  Spain,  to  restore  the  interests  of  the  Romans  there, 
he  paved  the  way  by  this  wise  and  vigorous  step,  for 
the  future  victories  of  his  son,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  his  country.  Had  Spain  been  resigned  to  the  Car- 
thaginians without  a struggle,  Asdrubal  would  have 
followed  his  brother  into  Italy,  after  an  interval,  not 
of  years,  but  of  a few  months  ; and  a succession  of 
armies,  raised  with  the  utmost  ease  from  the  nu- 
merous and  warlike  population  of  Spain,  would  have 
been  poured  across  the  Alps,  and  crowned  the  utmost 
wishes  of  Hannibal.  But  the  resolution  of  P.  Scipio 
obliged  the  enctny  to  contend  for  the  possession  of 
Spain,  instead  of  marching  into  Italy  ; and  in  the  long 
and  varied  struggle  that  ensued,  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Roman  military  discipline,  and  the  unyielding 
vigour  of  their  policy,  obtained  for  them,  in  the  end, 
complete  success. — It  would  be  most  unjust,  however, 
not  to  attribute  the  rapidity  with  which  the  conquest 
of  Spain  was  at  last  achieved  to  the  great  personal 
qualities  of  the  Roman  general,  the  famous  P.  Scipio 
Africanus.  With  every  allowance  for  the  favourable 
disposition  wdth  which  his  character  and  actions  are 
described,  not  by  the  Roman  writers  only,  but  even  by 
Polybius  himself,  from  his  connection  with  the  younger 
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Hi  wrapby.  Scipio,  it  is  still  evident  that  his  merit  far  surpassed 
vTTv'-*',/  that  of  all  bis  own  countrymen  of  his  time,  and  rendered 
rom  him  no  unworthy  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  lie  took 
T*8"  *^C  comniant*  *n  Spain*  at  early  age,  and  when  the 

' ' defeat  and  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  after  an  able, 

and  for  the  most  part,  a prosperous  career  of  six  years, 
o’iq'  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  in  the 

' peninsula.  In  these  circumstances,  bis  first  step  gave 
A u evidence  of  the  most  masterly  judgment  and  the  most 
decisive  vigour.  Availing  himelf  of  the  dispersion  of 

the  enemy’s  armies,  he  marched  immediately  against 

a c>  New  Carthage,  and  carried  that  important  place  before 
183*  Carthaginian  generals  were  aware  of  its  danger 

He  found  in  it,  besides  a great  variety  of  military 
stores,  the  hostages  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  taken 
from  the  principal  Spanish  tribes,  as  securities  for 
their  allegiance.  These  he  sent  to  their  respective 
homes,  having  given  them  each  some  present  out  of 
the  plunder  of  the  city ; and  in  this  manner  he  greatly 
inclined  the  Spaniards  to  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Romans.  And  being  afterwards  delivered  from  his 
ablest  antagonist,  by  the  march  of  Asdrubal  into 
Italy,  he  so  completely  defeated  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian generals,  that  in  five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
the  province,  he  dispossessed  the  enemy  of  every 
town  they  had  held  in  it,  except  the  city  and  island  of 
Gades,  situate  in  its  most  remote  extremity. 

After  these  important  services  he  returned  to  Rome, 
hoping  to  be  elected  consul,  and  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
into  execution  the  design  which  he  had  for  some  time 
conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  Italy  by  attack- 
ing the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  In  both  these  points 
his  wishes  were  fulfilled : but  according  to  the  inva- 
riable policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
aid  of  some  ally  in  the  country  which  he  was  going  »«• 
make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end  he  hod,  during 
his  command  in  Spain,  opened  a communication  with 
Syphax,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Numidian 
princes ; and  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  him.  Rut  Syphax  was  won  over 
to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by  the  charms  of  Sophn- 
nisba,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  Carthaginians 
and  a short  time  before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connection,  and  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  now, 
far  from  giving  him  assistance,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio, 
however,  was  not  yet  without  the  prospect  of  finding 
allies  in  Africa:  Masinissa,  another  Numidian  chief, 
had  deserted  the  Carthaginian  cause  after  its  repeated 
disasters  in  Spain;  and  had  privately  pledged  himself 
to  support  th»*  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since 
that  time,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  paternal  domi- 
nions by  the  united  efforts  of  Sypbax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ; but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome  was  likely  to  be  the  more 
heightened ; and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
amongst  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him,  when  they  saw  him  supported  by 
a Roman  army.  Accordingly  he  did  unite  himself  t to 
Scipio,  so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ; and  his 
activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  made  him  a very  valuable  auxiliary. 
The  landing  had  been  effected  within  a few  miles  of 
Carthage  itself;  and  after  some  plunder,  amongst 

* Polyb.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  &c.  t Livy,  lib.  xxix.  e.  29. 


which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  Hannibal, 
are  particularly  specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  ^ 

adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the  siege  of  Utica, 
whilst  a considerable  fleet  co-operatcd  with  it  on  the 
side  of  the  sea.  Rut  the  approach  of  Asdrubal  and  3785. 
Sypbax  at  the  head  of  t wo  immense  armies  of  Carthagi- 
nians  and  Numidians  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege,  B-  c- 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a strong  position  near  SI9. 
the  sea,  whew  he  proposed  to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  10 
approaching;  and  secure  of  subsistence  through  the  A'M' 

Co -operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  cf  striking  a vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was*  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the 
Roman  cause;  and  with  this  view  his  emissaries  were 
continually  going  and  returning  between  the  Roman 
and  Numidian  camps.  Their  temptations  to  Syphax 
were  ineffectual : but  their  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were 
quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the  possibility  of  en- 
suring success  by  other  means  than  ncgociation.  They 
related,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts 
constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and  covered  with 
leaves:  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  com- 
posed of  similar  materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried 
leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Scipio  conceived  the 
plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy: 
and  in  order  to  gain  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pretended 
to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  that  Syphax  had  before 
proposed  to  him  in  vain ; and  under  pretence  of  nego- 
ciation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  corres- 
pondence with  the  Numidian  king,  and  disguising 
some  of  his  most  intelligent  soldiers  in  the  dress  of 
slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  his 
officers  who  were  employed  in  the  negociation.  At 
last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  re- 
turnipg,  and  his  seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had 
thrown  the  enemy  into  a state  of  perfect  security,  he 
suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  de- 
claring, that  however  disposed  he  himself  w as  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members  of  the  mili- 
tary council  were  fixed  in  rejecting  them.  This  sud- 
den rupture  disappointed  Syphax,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
designs  of  Scipio  ; when  suddenly  the  Roman  anny 
marched  out  by  night  in  two  divisions,  the  one  com- 
manded by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lselius,  his  second 
in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  not  more  than  six  miles  from  their 
own.  Lslius,  assisted  by  Masinissa.  first  silently  ap- 
proached the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set 
fire  to  the  first  tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were  soon  pre- 
cluded from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had 
first  broken  out ; nnd  having  thus  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out 
of  the  camp.  Numbers  were  trampled  to  death  in 
the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ; nnd  the. 
rcst,  on  reaching  the  open  country,  found  themselves 
intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops 
in  the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives 
were  most  likely  to  direct  their  flight.  In  this 


• Polyb,  lib.  xiv.  c.  1,  &c- 
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Biography,  mnnoer  the  whole  Nu  midi  an  army,  amounting  to  sixty 
v^"'  thousand  men,  was,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax 
From  himself  and  a few  horsemen,  completely  destroyed  or 
^ M*  di-q»eraed. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw 
the  ramp  of  their  allies  on  fire,  not  doubting  that  it 
*•  c’  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed 
a1‘^  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  without  their  arms,  and 
38',1  8*00<1  on  the  outside  of  the  cainp,  contemplating  with 

' dismay  the  progress  of  this  fearful  conflagration.  In 

this  helpless  state  they  found  themselves  attacked  by 
l'  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person  ; 
some  were  instantly  cut  down ; and  the  rest  driven 
back  into  their  camp,  and  saw  it  presently  set  on  fire 
by  their  pursuers.  They  then  at  once  understood  the 
whole  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
ullics  and  themselves;  hut  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable  ; the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every 
quarter,  and  every  avenue  was  choked  up  by  a strug- 
gling crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  with  the  same  dis- 
tracted effort-*  striving  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this 
attempt,  Asdrubal  and  a few  followers  alone  suc- 
ceeded : thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.  The  annals  of  war 
contain  no  bloodier  or  more  horrible  tragedy. 

Asdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  continued  his  flight  to  Carthage ; while  Syphax 
had  retreated  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  his 
own  dominions,  and  was  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Car- 
thaginian supreme  council,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
fortune  of  wur  should  he  tried  once  more.  Syphax 
was  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead 
of  confining  himself  \o  the  defence  of  Numidia  ; and 


instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  Humibnl. 
messengers  to  Italy,  to  recal  Hannibal  and  Mugo,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Fru"> 
blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  ^ 

The  attempt  was  made,  and  was  partly  successful  ; 37b;>. 

but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far  overbalanced  by 

the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  B-  c- 

which  reached  Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that 

the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared  desperate,  to 

and  a deputation  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  roun- 

cil  of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  solicit  terms  of  peace. 

It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their 
country’s  dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties : 
they  moved  Scipio,  however,  to  dictate  such  condi- 
tions us  he  might  well  deem  a sufficient  recompense  of 
his  victories  ; conditions  which,  by  obliging  the  Car- 
thaginians to  evacuate  Italy  and  Guul ; to  cede,  finally, 
both  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and 
Africa;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except 
twenty  ; and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of  corn 
and  money  ; sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Homan  arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Car- 
thaginians judged  them  sufficiently  favourable  to  be 
accepted  without  difficulty.  A truce  was  concluded 
with  Scipio,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to 
procure,  if  possible,  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and 
people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we 
are  more  than  ever  obliged  to  regret  the  want  of  n 
Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the  fumily  of  Scipio 
is  concerned,  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 
doubtful  ; and  besides,  wc  have  only  fragments  of 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  so  that  we  am  not  fix  ex- 
actly the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a point  which 
here  becomes  of  considerable  importance.  According 


the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who 
had  been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain, 
encouraged  the  two  confederates  to  hope  for  a suc- 
cessful issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege 
of  Utica,  which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigour 
after  his  late  victory,  that  he  allowed  the  enemy  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with 
no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he 
heard  of  their  junction  he  lost  no  time  in  advancing 
to  meet  them  ; and  engaging  them  a second  time,  in 
little  more  than  a month  after  the  destruction  of  their 
former  armies,  he  again  totally  defeated  there  ; and 
obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax 
to  Numidia,  and  Asdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces ; Ltclius  and 
Masinissa  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Syphax ; and 
in  a short  time  Musinissa  recovered  his  father's 


to  our  only  existing  authorities,  the  Carthaginians, 
emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wan- 
tonly broke  the  truce  subsisting  between  them  and 
Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which 
had  been  driven  by  a storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ; 
and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the  officers  whom 
Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage ; and  lastly, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back  to  the  Ro- 
man camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment 
of  Scipio  is  described  to  have  been  very  naturally 
provoked;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's 
own  report  of  these  transactions,  which  Polybius,  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and  deriving 
his  information,  in  part,  at  least,  as  we  know,  from 


kingdom  ; and  Syphax,  having  risked  a third  buttle, 
was  not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself 
made  prisoner,  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Scipio,  meantime,  overran  the  country 
towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submis- 
sion of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his 
soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of  plunder. 
The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army, 
he  sent  back  to  his  winter  quarters  before  Utica;  and 
then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding  that 
important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  he  there 
posted  himself,  hoping  by  his  presence  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the 
Carthaginians  into  complete  submission.  But  they 
had  not  yet  abandoned  more  resolute  coun e ls  j and 


Scipio's  own  associate,  Lselius,  in  all  probability  sin- 
cerely believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a Cartha- 
ginian narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa  would  so  repre- 
sent the  matter,  that  posterity  should  esteem  the 
behaviour  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the 
truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither  more 
nor  less  dishonourable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  him- 
self, when  he  set  on  fire  the  camps  of  Syphax  and 
Asdrubal ; and  that  although  the  success  was  differ- 
ent, yet  that  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  pretty  nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  arc  told,  landed*  at  Leptis,  at  what 
season  of  the  year  wc  know  not ; and  after  refreshing 

• Livy,  lib.  xxx.  c.  2S,  Ac.  Polyb.  Ub.  xv.  c.  1,  Ac. 
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Ri"srapfcj\  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetuni,  he  took  the 
v-'"v  — field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zama, 
r0m  a town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five 
da>9  j°urney  from  Carthage,  towards  the  west.  It 

‘ ' ' seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overruning  the 

country,  and  in  subduing  the  several  towns;  and  he 
was  interrupted  in  these  operations  by  the  approach 
w ' of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected 
A ii  some  spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position  ; 
382 1.  aftd  ^y  causing  them  to  be  led  carefully  round  his 

v camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so 

n c excited  the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make 
him  solicit  a personal  interview,  with  the  hope  of 
thus  effecting  a termination  of  hostilities.  The  re- 
port of  this  conference,  and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two 
generals,  savours  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman  family 
memoirs  ; the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any 
pretended  records  of  facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing ; and  the 
next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field 
for  the  last  and  decisive  struggle.  The  numbers  on 
each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  sujierior.  Masinissa, 
however,  with  four  thousand  Numidian  cavalry,  be- 
sides six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a few 
days  before  the  battle  ; while  Hannibal,  who  had  so 
often  been  indebted  to  the  services  of  Numidians,  had 
now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  mition  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune, 
and  activity  of  Masinissa.  The  account  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius,  from  the  infor- 
mation given  him  by  Liclius,  and  perhups  from  the 
family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states 
then,  that  the  Roman  legions  were  drawn  up  in  their 
usual  order,  except  that  the  manipuli  of  every  alter- 
nate line  did  not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line 
before  them,  but  where  placed  one  behind  another, 
thus  leaving  avenues  iu  several  places  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  army  from  front  to  rear.  TTiese 
avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
elephants,  and  to  draw  them  after  them  down  the 
passages  left  between  the  manipuli,  till  they  should 
be  enticed  entirely  beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole 
army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings  : Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians  on  the  right, 
and  Lrrlius,  with  the  Italians,  on  the  left.  On  the 
other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  in  toe  front  of  his  whole  line. 
Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consist- 
ing of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balcarian 
islands,  anil  Moors.  The  second  line  was  composed 
of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of 
Carthage,  and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  ; while 
Hannibal  himself,  with  his  own  veteran  soldiers,  who 
had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a third 
line,  which  was  kept  in  reserve,  at  a little  distance 
behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry  were 
on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen,  under 
Masinissa ; and  the  Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right, 
opposed  to  Lielius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies, 
Hannibal's  elephants  advanced  to  the  charge;  but 
being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets. 
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and  annoyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  Hanmf-ri. 
some  broke  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fell  in  aiuon^  st  v— - 
the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings  ; so  Frum 
that  Lselius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this 
disorder,  drove  the  Carthaginian  horse  speedily  from 
the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy  a line, 
and  did  muck  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened, 
and  becoming  ungovernable,  they  were  enticed  by 
the  light-armed  troop*  of  the  Romans  to  follow  them 
dourn  the  avenues  which  bcipio  had  purposely  left 
open,  and  were  thus  drawn  out  of  the  action  alto- 
gether. Meantime,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met  ; 
and  after  a fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hanni- 
bal's army,  not  being  properly  supported  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground  ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  felt  upon 
the  Africans  and  Carthaginians,  and  cut  them  down 
as  enemies  ; so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted  by 
their  fellow  soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were 
also,  after  a brave  resistance,  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugitives,  by 
presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  es- 
cape in  a different  direction  ; and  he  then  prepared  to 
meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  ill  be  able 
to  resist  the  shock  of  a fresh  body  of  veterans,  after 
haling  already  been  engaged  in  a long  and  obstinate 
struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his  troops 
from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and 
Hannibal,  commenced  a second,  and  a far  more  serious 
contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  perfect  in 
courage  and  in  discipline  : and  as  the  battle  went  on, 
they  fell  in  the  ranks  where  they  fought,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  Lrelius  and  Masinissa  returned 
from  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and 
fell,  in*  a critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.  Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  over- 
powered, still  maintained  their  high  reputation  ; and 
most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  re- 
sisting to  the  last.  Flight  indeed  was  not  easy,  for 
the  country  was  a plain,  and  the  Roman  and  Nu- 
midian horse  were  active  in  pursuit ; yet  Hanuibal, 
when  he  saw  the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a nobler 
fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the  Metaurus, 
escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrurnctum.  He  knew  that 
his  country  would  now  more  than  ever  need  his  as- 
sistance ; and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a degree  the 
promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from 
bearing  his  full  share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous 
issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Car- 
thaginian army  were  slain,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners  , but  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory. 

It  was  not  the  mere  destruction  of  &u  army  ; but  tile 


* Tlw  battle  of  Miwnpj  forms,  in  many  points,  an  exart  pa- 
rallel with  that  of  Zama.  The  Austrians  haring  routed  the 
advanced  divisions  of  the  French  army,  commenced  an  rntirelv 
new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  Buonaparte,  like  Hannibal, 
had  kept  at  a distance  from  the  scene  of  the  first  engagement.  The 
struggle,  which  was  obstinately  maintained,  was  decided,  as  at 
Zainn,  by  a timely  charge  of  caralry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy’s 
infantry ; but  the  victorious  cavalry  in  the  two  battles  did  not 
belong  to  the  armies  whose  situations  correspond  with  one  an- 
other; for  at  Zama  the  reserve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of 
Lwliu*  ; while  it  was  victorious  at  Marengo,  owing  to  the  attack 
made  by  Kellerman.  Vide  (Jen,  Matthieu  Dumas,  rampa^ne  dt 
1 MOO,  and  ficfuirei  rt  Com^uint  des  Framrais,  tome  xiii. 
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B'«  ’crapUjr.  final  conquest  of  the  only  power  who  seemed  able  to 
combat  with  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  stale  of 
from  oncjcnl  world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great 

u-  si’  an(^  Powcr^ul»  and  ao  little  of  a common  feeling  per- 
VB4jing  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor 
the  materials  for  forming  a general  confederacy  against 
**•  c‘  the  power  of  Rome;  and  the  single  effortsof  Macedonia, 

^ of  .Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event 
A of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than 
3V2I  10  Provo^c  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat  of  Hannibal 

’ ensured,  in  fact,  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized 

n - world.  ‘ 

j'^’  The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  in 
the  forbearance  of  Scipio ; and  they  again  sent  depu- 
ties  to  him,  with  a foil  confession  of  the  injustice  of 
their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce ; and  with 
a renewal  of  their  supplications  for  peace.  The  con- 
queror, telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by 
considerations  of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  greatness,  and  in  no  degree  by 
any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved, 
presented  to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could 
hope  for  mercy.  4‘  They  were  to  make  amends  for  the 
injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce  : to  re- 
store all  prisoners  and  deserters  : to  give  up  all  their 
ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their  elephants  : to 
engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans  : to  restore  to 
Mosinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any  of  his 
ancestors  : to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months, 
and  pay  it  till  it  should  be  recalled  home  : to  pay  a 
contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a year,  for  fifty  years  : 
and  to  give  an  hundred  hostages,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Roman  general.”  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians 
were  allowed  to  hold  their  former  dominion  in  Africa, 
and  to  enjoy  their  independeuce,  till  it  should  seem 
convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. Yet  Hannibal  strongly  urged  that  the  terms 
should  be  accepted  j and  even  rudely  interrupted,* 
it  is  said,  a member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Car- 
thage, who  was  speaking  against  them.  He  probably 
felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain  ; but 
that  by  purchasing  peace  at  any  price,  and  by  a wise 
management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  country- 
men might  again,  at  some  future  period,  find  an 
opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace,  accord- 
ingly, was  signed ; the  Roman  army  returned  to 
Italy  ; and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having 
seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  mined,  was 
now  beginning,  with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  them  once  again. 

Prom  the  scanty  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his  conduct,  as  a 
citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant  t power  of 
an  order  of  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was 
very  extensive,  and  had  been  greatly  abused.  He 
turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the 
public  revenue,  much  of  which  lie  found  to  be  em- 
bezzled by  persons  in  office,  while  the  people  at  large 
were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions 

• Puljrb.  lib.  XV.  C.  IS.  t Livy,  Ub.  xxiUi.  c.  45,  46,  Ac. 


due  to  the  Romans  by  the  last  treaty.  When  a man  Haao»lml. 
of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against  an 
abuse  so  gross,  there  was  yet  vigour  enough  in  the  ^rum 
popular  part  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  give  ^ ** 
him  effectual  support ; and  it  appears  that  the  evil 
was  removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward 
was  applied  to  public  purposes.  Hannibal,  however,  *' c‘ 
as  was  natural,  had  thus  created  to  himself  many  i 
powerful  enemies  ; and  they  found,  ere  long,  an  oppor-  A >( 
tunityof  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between 

Rome  and  Macedonia  had  been  lately  concluded  \ and  ’ 

the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their  commanding  B t 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  jyg 
fears  and  jealousy  of  Antiochu9,  king  of  Syria,  whose 
kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take 
up  the  contest  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  hod 
been  compelled  to  resign ; and  the  Romans  were 
either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using 
all  his  influence  at  Carthage  to  persuade  his  country- 
men to  join  him.  Accordingly,  a commission  was 
sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them 
to  punish  Hannibal,  as  a disturber  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Hannibal  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic 
enemies,  when  thus  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient 
greatness.  He  found  means  to  escape  from  Carthage, 
and  procured  a vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a man  who 
had  shed  such  glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from 
whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  of  Antiochus,  at 
Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out 
on  his  way  towards  Greece,  he  followed  after  him, 
and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ; and  being  cordially 
received  by  him,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him 
in  his  determination  to  declare  war  on  the  Romans, 
and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most 
valuable  counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this 
new  occasion,  by  the  plans  which  he  recommended 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  and  most 
•trongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent*  with  an  army 
into  Italy ; there,  he  said,  the  Homans  were  most 
vulnerable ; and  an  attack  made  upon  their  own 
country,  might  distract  their  councils,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece 
or  Asia.  When  this  measure  was  finally  abandoned, 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory 
which  Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next 
proposal  wa»,t  that  the  alliance  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Mace- 
don  was  a power  strong  enough  to  take  a substantial 
part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  important  to 
escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might 
do,  by  forsaking  its  ally  so  soon  as  he  should  ex- 
perience any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also  neglected, 
and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus  ■,  so  that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a 
subordinate  naval  command,  a duty  for  which  his 
experience  had  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the 
king  no  essential  service  ; and  in  a short  time,  when 
the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a triumphant 
end,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as 

• Livy,  lib.  xxxir.  c.  66.  t Ibid.  Ub.  xxxtl  c.  7. 
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Hio^rapliy.  Antiochu  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the  article**  of  the 
s-»“'  — — treat v of  Rome,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman 
From  government.  If  is  last  refuge  was  the  court  of  Prustas, 
w-  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
378o.  about  live  years  ; and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius 
Xepog,  that  he  gained  a victory,  while  commanding 
n‘  c*  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
‘219.  gnmus.  All  his  own  prospects  had  been  long  since 
" utterly  ruined  ; and  the  condition  of  such  a man,  re- 

duced  to  the  state  of  a dependent  exile,  under  the 
* ' " ’ protection  of  so  humble  a sovereign  as  Prusias,  might 
* have  satisfied  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  Romans. 
But  it  seems  they  could  nov  be  free  from  uneasiness 
ISJ*  while  Hannibal  lived  ; and  on  the  occasion  of  a Ro- 
man embassy  being  sent  to  the  court  of  Prusia*,  that 
king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ambassadors,  promised  to  put  their  great  enemy 
into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  was  sus- 
pected by  Hannibal ; and  when  he  found  the  avenues 
to  his  house  secured  by  the  king's  guards,  he  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  with  him  for  such  an  emergency. 
Some  particulars  are  added  by  Livy  and  Plutarch, 
which  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have 
become  publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hannibal  died  by  his  own 
hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  he  estimated  according  to 
the  steadiness  with  which  they  have  followed  the  true 
principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign  a high  place  to 
Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  greatest 
of  virtues,  and  a resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  were  all  the  duty  that  a public  man  can 
be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  the  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the 
ridicule  with  which  Juvenal  has  treated  his  motives, 
as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct 
displays  the  loftiest  genius,  and  the  boldest  spirit  of 
enterprise,  happily  subdued,  and  directed  by  a cool 
judgment  to  the  furtherance  of  the  honour  and  inter- 
ests of  his  country  ; and  his  sacrifice  of  selfish  pride 
and  passion,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  he  urged 
the  acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  dis- 
grace of  Carthage,  with  the  patient  hope  of  one  day 
repairing  it,  affords  a strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly 
despair  with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans 
deprived  their  country  of  their  services  by  suicide.  Of 
the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence  : as  a general,  his  conduct  remains  un- 
charged with  a single  error ; for  the  idle  censure  which 
Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Ganna*,  is  founded  on  such  mere 
ignorance,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  serious  notice. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendancy 
over  men's  minds,  arc  shown  by  the  uninterrupted 


• Polyb.  lib.  xxi.  c.  14. 


authority  which  he  exercised  alike  in  his  prosperity  and  Hannibal, 
adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various 
and  discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  From 
bond  than  the  personal  character  of  the  leader.  As  a A ■ **• 
statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  3785. 
sensible ; a real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  — 
policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect  to  foreign  c. 
enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  SI 9. 

blind  obstinacy.  He  stands  reproached,  however, 
with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  with 
cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained 
by  no  facts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us ; “ 

and  i(  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  ** 
vice  was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  thut  the  imputation  has 
been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
utterly  calumnious.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  according  to 
modem  principles,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  ; and  his 
putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on 
his  march  through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Thrasymenus,  was  a savage  excess  of  hostility.  Yet 
many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even 
by  his  enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  those 
generals  who  fell  in  action  against  him  ; and  certainly, 
if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Ro- 
man commanders,  his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar 
brand  of  barbarity.  Still,  it  is  little  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering 
than  Marcellus  or  Scipio ; nor  can  the  urgency  of  his 
circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his  friends,  to 
both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty 
ascribed  to  him,  be  justly  admitted  as  a defence.  It  is 
the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  station  to  be  for- 
getful of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards 
their  grand  objects  ; and  it  is  most  important,  that 
our  admiration  of  great  public  talents  and  brilliant 
successes,  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indiffer- 
ence of  human  suffering. 

We  know  nothing  of  Hannibal’s  private  character, 
as  a son,  a friend,  or  a companion  ; nor  have  we  any 
memorials  of  his  temper  or  conversation.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  shall  close  our  account  of  his  life,  which 
contains  also  the  most  memorable  period  in  the 
course  of  the  several  contests  by  which  the  Romans 
acquired  their  dominion.  A brief  sketch  will  suffice 
to  describe  their  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the 
third  Punic  war,  and  generally,  their  transactions  with 
foreign  nations,  till  the  time  of  their  first  engagements 
with  the  Parthians.  Our  principal  attention  will  be 
directed  to  their  internal  affairs  ; and  chiefly  we  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  those  parties 
and  principles  which  were  opposed  to  one  another  in 
the  civil  wars  ; and  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
state  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  materials  for  our  inquiry  are  in  many  respects  so 
imperfect,  and  are  often  to  be  sought  for  in  detached 
passages  of  so  many  different  authors,  that  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  may  be  craved  for  the  defects  and 
omissions  which  doubtless  he  will  find  in  our  narrative. 
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Tor  death  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  circum- 
stances  so  extremely  unprnpitious  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  immense  empire  in  the  cast,  proved,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  occasion  of  a fierce  rivalship  among 
his  ambitious  and  enterprising  generals,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  dismemberment  of  nil  his  dominions  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
narrate  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  struggle 
for  power  in  which  even  the  most  moderate  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  soon  found  themselves  involved, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
render  whilst  we  retrace,  very  briefly,  the  scheme 
of  policy  and  government  which  the  king  of  Maccdon 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself,  for  confirming  his 
conquests  in  the  Asiatic  continent,  as  well  as  for  se- 
curing to  his  numerous  subjects  the  important  benefits 
of  commerce,  peace,  learning,  and  civilisation.  The 
conduct  of  Alexander  in  this  respect,  and  the  genero- 
sity of  his  views,  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  historians ; some  of  whom,  in  their 
eagerness  to  give  the  details  of  battles,  marches,  and 
sieges,  have  overlooked  the  liberal  principles  to  which 
his  wars  were  only  meant  to  be  subservient ; whilst 
others,  actuated  by  a stoical  dislike  of  conquerors  in 
general,  or  by  a more  rational  suspicion  of  the  motives 
of  all  military  sovereigns,  have  ascribed,  without 
exception,  the  numerous  exploits  of  this  hero,  to  per- 
sonal ambition,  to  a blood-thirsty  revenge  against  the 
ancient  enemies  of  Greece,  or  to  a settled  determina- 
tion to  subdue  the  indcf>cndcnce  of  the  turbulent 
republics,  whose  confederated  urtny  he  was  appointed 
to  lead. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  obstinate  resistance 
which  he  encountered  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  first  sug- 
gested to  Alexander  the  immense  resources  of  mari- 
time power,  and  the  great  efficiency  of  those  sinews 
of  war  which  are  supplied  by  a successful  commerce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  this  period,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a commercial 
intercourse  between  his  European  dominions,  and 
those  vast  territories  which,  stretching  beyond  the  Per- 
sian empire,  continued  to  gratify  the  luxury  and  the 
avarice  of  all  the  western  nations,  who  had  enterprise 
enough  to  secure  a share  in  their  trade.  It  was  to 
divert  into  a new  channel,  at  once  more  ample  and 
convenient  than  the  Tyrians  could  command,  the  rich 
manufactures  and  precious  staples  of  India,  that  the 
Macedonian  prince  built  his  famous  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  With  such  admirable  discernment  was 
the  situation  of  it  chosen,  that  Alexandria  soon  become 
the  greatest  trading  city  in  the  ancient  world  j and 
notwithstanding  many  successive  revolutions  in  em- 
pire, continued,  during  eighteen  centuries,  to  be  the 
chief  scat  of  commerce  with  India.  Amidst  the  mili- 
tary operations  to  which  in  his  campaigns  with  Darius 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his  attention,  the  desire 
of  establishing  this  lucrative  trade,  and  the  more 
liberal  wish,  perhaps,  of  extending  the  acquaintance  of 
Europe  with  the  geography  of  the  wide  regions  beyond 
von.  ix. 
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the  Indus,  were  never  for  a moment  relinquished  by  Alexander's 
the  provident  mind  of  Alexander  SucecM*ir# 

In  no  part  of  his  military  career  do  the  proceedings  ' 
of  this  renowned  communder  resemble  the  subjugation 
and  bereavement  inflicted  on  such  nations  as  have  been 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  a barbarian  soldier.  On  the 
contrary,  he  built  towns,  formed  stations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  revenue,  improved  the  soil,  and  la- 
boured to  refine  the  habits  of  the  people.  By  exercising 
a clemency  heretofore  unknown  in  Asiatic  wars,  he 
endeavoured  to  convert  his  enemies  into  friends ; and 
by  intrusting  power  to  native  magistrates  and  govern- 
ors, he  secured  for  his  new  subjects  an  equal  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  as  well  as  the  right  of  property, 
according  to  the  maxims  by  which  their  notions,  on 
these  important  points,  were  wont  to  be  regulated. 

When  Alexander  becauve  master  of  the  Persian 
empire,*  he  early  perceived  that  with  all  the  power  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  reinforced  by  the  troops 
which  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  various 
states  of  Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he 
could  not  hope  to  retain  in  subjection  territories  so 
extensive  and  populous ; that  to  render  his  authority 
secure  and  permanent,  it  must  he  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  nations  which  he  had  subdued,  and, 
in  fuct,  must  be  maintained  by  their  arms  ; and  that  in 
order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  between 
the  victors  and  vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  his 
Asiatic  and  European  subjects  incorporated  and  made 
one  people,  by  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline. 

Soon  after  his  victory  at  Arbela,  accordingly,  Alexan- 
der himself,  and  by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  officers, 
assumed  the  Persian  dress,  and  conformed  to  several  of 
their  customs  ; whilst,  with  the  same  liberal  intentions, 
he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  the  Macedonians,  to  learn  the  Greek  language, 
and  to  acquire  a relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  writers 
in  that  tongue,  who  were  then  universally  studied 
and  admired.  It  was  in  like  manner,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  this  union  more  complete,  that  the  con- 
queror resolved  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Darius,  and  chose  wives  for  a great  number  of  his 
principal  officers  from  among  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Persia. 

The  liberality  of  Alexander's  conduct  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  founded  on  maxims  which 
were  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  notions  and  preju- 
dices of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  haul  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  pre-eminence 
to  which  they  were  raised  by  civilisation  and  science, 
that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  themselves : 
and,  proceeding  on  this  assumption,  they  asserted  a 
right  of  dominion  over  all  other  nations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soul  sways  the  body,  and  men  go- 
vern irrational  animals.  Extravagant  as  such  ideas 


• See  Dr.  Robertson’*  Diipntilian  an  India. 
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must  now  appear,  they  found  admission  into  all  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Aristotle,  full  of  this 
opinion,  in  support  of  which  he  employs  in  his  Politic* 
a variety  of  plausible  arguments,  advised  Alexander 
to  govern  the  Greeks  like  subjects,  and  the  barbarians 
like  slaves  ; to  consider  the  former  as  companions,  the 
latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.  But  the  sen- 
timents of  the  pupil  were  more  enlarged  than  those  of 
the  master ; and  his  experience  in  governing  men  had 
taught  the  monarch  that  which  the  speculative  science 
of  the  philosopher  did  not  enable  him  to  discover. 

From  the  choice  of  the  situations  in  which  he  founded 
his  cities,  it  is  obvious  that  he  meant  them  to  serve 
as  channels  of  communication  with  India,  not  only 
by  land,  but  by  sea.  It  was  chiefly  with  a view  to  the 
latter  of  these  objects,  that  be  examined  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus  with  so  much  attention  ; and  that  upon 
his  return  to  Susa,  he  surveyed  in  person  the  courses 
of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  and  gave  directions 
to  remove  those  artificial  obstructions  with  which  the 
ancient  monarch®  of  Persia  had  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  their  finest  rivers,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that 
they  might  at  once  prevent  their  subjects  from  en- 
gaging in  distant  commerce,  and  might  defend  their 
extensive  territories  from  sudden  invasion.  By  opening 
the  navigation  in  this  manner,  he  evidently  intended 
that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India  should  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Persian  gulph,  into  the  interior  parts  of 
his  Asiatic  dominions,  while,  by  the  Bed  sea,  they 
should  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

To  realize  these  extensive  and  magnificent  schemes, 
Alexander  had  employed  means  so  judicious,  and  had 
calculated  so  wisely  on  the  co-operation  of  his  new 
subjects,  whose  interests  he  had  combined  with  their 
fidelity  to  his  government,  that  he  was  justified  in 
entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. He  Kad  secured  so  firm  a footing  in  India,  that 
his  return  to  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy, 
whilst  his  farther  conquests  would  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  very  arms  and  courage  which  had 
retarded  his  progress  when  advancing,  in  his  first 
expedition,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspcs.  Toxiles  and 
Poms,  won  by  the  humanity  and  beneficence  of  the 
young  conqueror,  continued  steady  in  their  attachment 
to  him;  insomuch,  indeed,  that  even  after  his  death, 
neither  of  these  sovereigns  declined  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Macedonians,  nor  made  any  attempt  to 
recover  independence. 

But  all  those  splendid  schemes,  so  ardently  cherished 
iu  the  mind  of  Alexander,  were  defeated  by  his  un- 
timely decease.  There  was  no  one  to  succeed  him  of 
equal  authority  and  genius,  to  fulfil  the  great  objects 
on  which  his  attention  had  so  long  been  fixed.  The 
mighty  empire  which  had  been  kept  united,  and  which 
had  increased  in  power,  by  the  sole  effort  of  his  superior 
talents,  fell  in  pieces  as  soon  as  his  superintending 
care  was  withdrawn  ; and  yet,  amidst  all  the  convul- 
sions and  revolutions  which  that  event  occasioned,  it 
was  found  that  the  measures  adopted  by  him  for  the 
preservation  of  his  conquests  had  been  concerted  with 
so  much  sagacity,  and  his  confidence  so  wisely  placed, 
that,  upon  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  among  his 
ambitious  generals,  the  Macedonian  dominion  conti- 
nued to  be  established  in  every  |Mirt  of  Asia,  and  not 
one  province  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Even  India, 
the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  quietly 


submitted  to  Pytho  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  Alexander’ j 
to  Seleucus,  who  subsequently  extended  his  govern-  Surcr*gor> 
ment  over  that  portion  of  the  east. 

These  fuels,  however,  while  they  illustrate  the  sagp 
policy  and  extraordinary  talents  of  the  king  of  Mace 
don,  display,  with  equal  clearness,  the  difficulties  which 
must  have  presented  themselves  to  his  commanders, 
when  standing  by  his  death-bed  at  Babylon;  and  the 
perplexity  in  which  all  their  deliberations  must  have 
been  involved  when  consulting  on  the  affairs  of  so 
large  a part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  system  which 
was  actually  adopted,  and  the  momentous  conse- 
quences which  ensued,  from  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  the  great  men  to  whom  we  have  just  made  allusion, 
it  is  now  our  business  to  set  forth,  with  as  much  con- 
ciseness as  the  intricate  relations  and  brilliant  ex- 
ploits which  characterised  their  proceedings,  in  peace 
and  In  war,  will  permit  us  to  employ. 

In  entering  upon  this  portion  of  Grecian  history,  we 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  our  faithful  guide  Arrian, 
whose  authority,  as  a narrator  of  facts,  is  deservedly 
very  high.  This  regret  is  not  a little  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a full  account 
of  the  transactions  which  followed  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander ; a work  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  but  in 
the  bibliotheca  of  Piloting,  where  we  are  presented 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  principal  occurrences  which 
marked  the  first  steps  of  the  Macedonian  generals 
after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader. 

As  the  children  born  to  Alexander  by  Asiatic  wo-  Family  of 
men  were  not  held  entitled  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty  Alexander, 
of  his  European  states,  that  monarch  is  said,  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  died  childless.  His  son  by  Barcina, 
the  widow  of  Meronon,  was  already  five  years  of  age  ; 
and  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxynrtes  the  Bactrian 
chief,  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  ; hut, 
besides  the  disqualification  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  reign  of  an  infant  king  promised  very  little 
security  to  the  wide  dominions  which  now  owned  the 
subjection  of  the  confederated  Greeks,  and  seemed 
still  worse  calculated  for  realizing  the  splendid  pro- 
jects to  which  the  arms  and  learning  of  that  renowned 
people  were  meant  to  be  directed.  Alexander  had  a 
half-brother,  the  son  of  Philine,  a Thessalian  actress, 
and  two  sisters,  Cleopatra  and  Cvnnn;  the  former 
being  the  daughter  of  Olympias  as  well  as  of  Philip, 
thelutter  born  to  this  monarch  by  Eurydic**,  an  Illyrian 
lady,  who  was  distinguished  by  masculine  habits  and 
the  most  warlike  propensities.  The  claims  of  the 
females  being  overlooked,  if,  indeed,  they  bad  any 
right  to  the  succession,  the  eyes  of  the  army  were 
turned  to  Arrhid*us,  the  brother  of  their  late  com-  Arrlmheua. 
mander ; a youth  of  the  feeblest  intellect,  ignorant  of 
affairs,  and  altogether  unambitious,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  regard  to  the  honour  and  power  which  were  now 
placed  within  his  reach. 

Perdiccas,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Alexander 
with  his  ring  and  signet,  together  with  the  following 
eight  generals,  who  were  present  in  Babylon  nt  the 
demise  of  the  king,  nnmely>  Leonatua,  Lysimachus, 
Aristonous,  Python,  Seleucus,  Eumenes,  Meleager,  and 
Ncarchus,  assembled  forthwith  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  which  it  behoved  them  to  pursue,  in  a 
crisis  so  extremely  important  and  perplexing.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  army  mode  choice  of 
Arrhidteut:  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  this  ex- 
pression of  respect  to  the  house  of  Fhilip  was,  in  the 
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first  instance,  confined  to  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx, 
who  being;  for  the  most  part  Macedonians,  were  more 
naturally  interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and 
in  the  support  of  that  dynasty  to  which  their  country 
was  indebted  for  so  much  of  its  glory.  It  would 
almost  appear  too,  that  during  the  deliberations  which 
passed  at  Hu  In  Ion,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  were  actuated  by  different 
motives,  and  represented,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
feelings  and  interests  which  belong  respectively 
to  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a powerful  body  of  commons  ; 
for,  whilst  the  foot  soldiers  were  desirous  that  the 
reins  of  government  should  continue  to  be  held  by 
a constitutional  sovereign,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  horsemen  would  not  have  been  dis- 
pleased to  behold  the  supreme  power  vested  in  one 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  extensive  empire  of  Alexander 
subjected  throughout  all  its  provinces  to  a military 
despotism. 

It  was  on  the  day  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  king  that  his  generals  assembled  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  which  was  on  all  sides  thrown  open  so 
as  to  display  in  its  centre  to  the  surrounding  multitude, 
the  throne,  the  diadem,  and  the  armour  of  their 
lamented  sovereign.  The  character  of  Perdiccas,  still 
more  than  his  rank,  entitled  him  to  act  a distinguished 
part  on  this  solemn  occasion  ; for  he  had  long  held  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  prince,  had  given 
proofs  of  the  greatest  talents  and  disinterestedness  in 
bis  service,  and  hod  consequently  acquired  that  degree 
of  influence  with  the  army,  which  would  have  disposed 
even  the  most  refractory  to  listen  to  his  counsel.  At 
his  first  departure  from  Macedon,  we  are  told  that, 
when  Alexander  divided  his  whole  property  amongst 
his  friends,  and  said  that  he  reserved  only  hope  for 
himself,  Perdiccas  alone  declined  the  bounty  of  the 
young  king  ; intimating  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
thut  as  he  was  determined  to  share  his  dangers,  he 
was  entitled  also  to  participate  in  his  hopes.  Nor  was 
his  conduct  ever  found  unworthy  of  the  noble  senti- 
ment with  which  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
magnanimous  master.  In  the  most  trying  scenes  of 
that  eventful  and  very  arduous  war  which  was  waged 
with  Persia,  Perdiccas  acquitted  himself  with  equal 
courage  and  address  ; and  such  was  the  confidence 
which  Alexander  reposed  in  his  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness, that  he  was  raised  to  the  first  place  in  his  council, 
and  received  from  the  dying  hand  of  that  renowned 
leader,  the  symbols  even  of  royal  authority 

Possessed  of  such  reputation  and  advantages,  it  can- 
not appear  surprising  that  Perdiccas  should  have 
aspired  to  a share  of  the  power,  which  no  individual 
was  great  enough  to  exercise  alone,  and  which,  who- 
ever should  be  named  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was 
eventually  to  be  divided  among  a number  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  a variety  of 
projects  had  been  discussed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs,  Aristonmis  of  Pella,  a companion  and  life-guard, 
ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  intrusting  to 
the  favourite  general  of  their  deceased  master,  the 
supreme  administration,  under  the  title  of  regent.  If 
indeed  we  yield  to  the  authority  of  Curtius,  we  must 
admit  that  the  views  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  were  even  somewhat  more  ambitious,  for 
the  words  which  this  historian  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  orator  of  Pella,  claim  openly,  for  the  commander 
now  named,  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  prerogative 
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of  a king.  “ Alexandrian  consultum,  cui  relinqucret  Alexander’* 
regnum,  voluisse  optimum  deligi : judientuin  autem  ab  Successor*, 
ipso  optimum  Perdiccaxn,  cui  annulum  tredidisset.  * 

Ncquc  cniiu  ununi  cum  a&scdissc  morienti,  sed  circum- 
ferentem  oculos,  cx  turba  umirorum  delegisse  cui 
traderet.  Placere  igitur  summam  imperii  ad  Perdiccam 
deferri." 

The  elevation  of  one  individual,  however  worthy, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  envy  and  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  such  as  did  not  enjoy  his  countenance, 
or  were  unaccustomed  to  co-operate  in  his  views  of 
policy.  Meleager,  the  general  of  the  infantry,  was  in 
the  predicament  now  described.  He  dreaded  the 
ascendancy  of  Perdiccas  j and,  in  order  to  obstruct  his 
plans,  he  infused  into  the  phalanx  the  strongest  sus- 
picions against  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  against  his  fide-  Division 
lity  to  the  house  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  thereby  *moog  the 
urged  the  generous  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  declare  trooP*- 
themselves  more  loudly  for  the  accession  of  Arrhidcus. 

The  intemperance  of  the  one  party,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  other,  had  nearly  brought  the  victorious  troops 
of  Alexander  to  stain  their  arms  in  the  blood  of  one 
another;  a catastrophe  which,  it  is  said,  was  pre- 
vented chiefly  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  throne. 
Perceiving  that  the  phalangites  were  about  to  attack 
the  horsemen,  who  still  opposed  their  choice,  Arrhi- 
dams  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  their  body  and 
entreated  them  to  relinquish  their  sanguinury  inten- 
tions. " If  this  diadem,"  he  exclaimed,  “ can  be  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  wounds  and  death  of  Macedonians,  1 Checked  by 
will  instantly  divest  myself  of  the  pernicious  ornament ! Arrl»i*l«*u». 
Take  back,"  he  continued,  " the  fatal  present ; give  it 
to  some  one  worthier  than  1 am,  if  he  can  preserve  the 
splendid  deposit  unstained  by  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men t”  This  spirited  behaviour  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  army  unanimously  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  new  monarch ; and  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  law  under  the  direction  of  a military  re- 
gency, they  allowed  condign  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  a few  of  the  most  factious  of  their  number,  who 
seemed  to  meditate  still  more  dangerous  innovations. 

The  imbecility  of  Arrliidseus  and  his  total  ignorance  Birth  of 
of  business  dictated  at  once  the  necessity  of  a regency ; Alexaiwtrr, 
which  consisted  at  first  of  Perdiccas  and  Lconatus,  and 
afterwards  of  these  two  commanders  with  Meleager, 
the  general  of  the  foot,  as  a colleague.  During  these 
arrangements,  too,  provision  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  child  of  Roxana,  should  she  happen  to  have  a son. 

It  was  declared  that  the  infant  should  be  associated 
in  the  government  with  his  uncle ; and  as  the  event 
soon  answered  their  expectations,  the  boy  wras  ho- 
noured with  his  father's  name,  and  ordered  to  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  and  care  which  were  due 
to  the  co-heir  of  so  powerful  an  empire. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled  for  the  official  Distribu- 
administration  of  the  regal  authority,  the  more  iinpor-  boa  of  tbs 
tant  business,  of  assigning  to  the  several  commanders  P^ov,ncf,• 
the  provinces  which  they  were  to  govern,  became  the 
next  subject  of  discussion.  The  cautious  policy  of  the 
son  of  Lagus,  shewed  itself  in  the  choice  which  he 
made  of  Egypt,  a country  which  was  at  once  de- 
tached from  the  dominions  of  his  collcugues,  so  soon 
to  become  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and  also  easily  pro- 
tected from  invasion,  owing  to  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  territory  by  which  It  was  surrounded. 

The  veteran  Cr&teru-s  who  had  been  sent  from  Babylon 
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RinirrapiiT.  to  relieve  Antipater  in  tbc  government  of  Macedonia, 
wiu  now  associated  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  here- 
ditury  slates.  The  Thracian*  were  confided  to  the 
charge  of  LysimachuH;  who,  from  his  bold  anil  war- 
like character,  wa*  thought  to  resemble  the  spirited 
barbarians  over  whom  he  whs  placed.  Eumenes  was 
mimed  to  Cappadocia ; Antignnu*  to  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  and  Leonatus  to  the  Leaser.  The  imperial 
district  of  Persia  was  continued  to  Peuceatcs  ; whilst 


Python  received  the  iuiportunt  province  of  Media,  in 
which  he  might  exercise  his  vigilance  and  military  skill 
against  the  faithless  and  predutory  tribes  who  occupied 
* its  mountainous  frontiers.  Selcucus  remained  at 
* Babylon  as  lieutenant  to  Perdiccas,  in  his  capacity  of 
chief  of  the  equestrian  companions  ; and  Aristonous, 
the  |>ersonal  friend  of  the  regent,  continued  likewise 
at  the  seat  of  government,  without  churging  himself 
with  any  special  command.  The  minor  provinces 
and  military  stations  were  provisionally  committed  to 
the  officers  who  happened  to  hold  them  at  the  death 
of  the  king  ; a measure  which  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire, 
as  well  as  to  the  consolidation  of  that  system  of  mild 
and  popular  ascendancy  over  the  Asiatics,  of  which 
Alexander  set  so  distinguished  an  example,  and  which 
was  unquestionably  the  principal  means  of  establishing 
in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  Grecian  sovereigns,  founded 
by  Selcucus. 

PunrmJ  of  During  the  time  that  these  appointments  were  under 

Aleuiulcr.  consideration,  the  body  of  him  to  whose  successful 
enterprise  and  commanding  genius  they  were  all  due, 
w*os  allowed  to  remain  neglected  in  the  putrifying 
climate  of  Babylon.  Orders  were  at  length  given  by 
Pcrdiccas  to  have  the  royal  corpse  embalmed ; and 
preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  a pompous  interment 
of  it,  in  the  sacred  ground  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  situated,  as  the  reader  has  been 
already  informed,  in  one  of  those  green  and  lux- 
uriant spots  which  cheer,  at  intervals,  the  solitude  of 
the  Lybian  desert.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years,  that  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  actually  celebrated  ; and  the  great  Macedonian 
hero  was  then  committed  to  the  ground,  not  within 
the  precincts  of  the  African  temple,  as  he  is  suid  to 
have  commanded,  but  in  his  own  city  of  Alexandria, 
n monument  of  his  talents  and  beneficence,  which  con- 
ferred upon  his  name  far  greater  glory  than  his  imagi- 
nary descent  from  the  king  of  the  gods.  “ This  late 
honour  to  his  memory,”  says  Dr.  Gillies,  “ could  ill 
reconcile  his  indignant  shade  to  the  dereliction  of  the 
vast  and  beneficial  schemes  which  had  long  occupied 
him ; the  improvement  in  his  fleet  and  army,  his  dis- 
coveries by  aeA  and  land,  the  productive  and  commer- 
cial industry  which  he  hud  mode  to  flourish,  and  that 
happy  intercourse  of  sentiment  and  ufTcction  in  w hich 
he  had  laboured  to  unite  distant  and  hostile  nations. 
After  his  controlling  mind  had  withdrawn,  the  system 
which  he  had  formed  and  actuated  fell  in  pieces : yet 
during  the  distracted  period  of  twenty-two  years 
preceding  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  which  finally 
decided  the  pretensions  of  his  followers,  many  great 
events  deserve  commemoration,  and  many  splendid 
characters  will  attract  regard.  Their  brightness,  in- 
deed, was  hitherto  dimmed  by  the  matchless  effulgence 
of  Alexander;  and  their  individual  renown  is  still 
lessened  by  their  shining  together  in  one  constellation. 
To  a hasty  and  impatient  survey,  their  history  presents 


a wild  maze  of  crimes  and  calamities ; but  in  a full  Alexander'* 
and  connected  narrative,  their  transactions  w ill  interest  ■s««r»»oni. 
the  statesman,  tbc  general,  and  above  all,  the  philoso-  >w 
pher ; who  knows  that  by  just  delineations  of  guilt  ra“ 
and  misery,  men  arc  more  powerfully  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  duty,  than  hv  the  most  engaging  picture* 
of  virtue  and  of  happiness.” 

As  affairs  were  at  first  conducted  under  the  auspices 
<jf  Perdiccas,  we  shall,  in  the  early  part  of  our  narrative, 
confine  the  attention  of  the  render  to  such  events  as 
were  connected  with  his  direct  government,  or  influ- 
enced by  his  more  concealed  policy.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, and  not  without  much  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  generals  who  departed  from  Babylon, 
a*  governors  of  provinces,  entertained,  from  the  first 
moment  that  they  were  invested  with  power,  the 
intention  of  rendering  themselves  independent  sove- 
reigns, and  even  of  enlarging  their  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  one  another ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 

Perdiccas  has  been  suspected,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason,  of  the  wish  to  employ  them  as  his 
tools,  as  long  as  he  should  require  their  service  ; and 
of  designing,  ultimately,  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  the  sole  successor  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.  The  worst  of  these  suspicions  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  which  was  actually  pur- 
sued on  the  one  side  and  the  other : and  on  occurrence 
soon  took  place  which  shewed,  in  no  favourable  light, 
the  principles  on  which  the  regent  exercised  authority, 
and  the  motives  from  which  he  was  served,  even  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  most  devoted  to  his 
interests. 

When  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  reducing  to  Remit  of 
obedience  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  ^yrre- 
which  stretches  to  the  north  and  east  of  Media,  lie 
stationed, at  the  several  military  posts  which  he  erected 
in  that  strong  ground,  about  twenty  thousand  merce- 
nary Greeks,  who  were  to  act  in  the  double  capacity 
of  colonists  and  soldiers.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
these  exiles  hear  of  the  death  of  the  king,  than  they 
came  to  the  resolution  of  placing  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  Philon,  a commander  of  their  own 
choice,  and  of  commencing  a laborious  march  west- 
ward into  their  native  Greece.  Perdiccas  instantly 
resolved  todefeut  their  intentions.  Draughting  about 
four  thousand  horse  and  fool  from  the  army  at  Babylon, 
he  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  expedition  to  check 
the  migratory  colonists ; and  in  order  to  increase  the 
alacrity  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  disagreeable 
service,  he  gave  them  leave  to  choose  the  commander 
to  whose  skill  und  sagacity  they  might  be  disposed  to 
commit  themselves.  They  unanimously  fixed  on  Py- 
thon, who  being  approved  by  the  regent,  received 
a commission  to  act  against  the  devoted  mercenaries, 
and  to  demand  from  the  provincial  governors,  through 
whose  territory  he  was  to  pass,  u reinforcement  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  nearly  as  many  cavalry. 

Python  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  so  large  a Trrwl.rry 
force,  gave  way  to  the  temptation  which  then,  perhaps,  of  Pyd»»". 
for  the  first  time,  assailed  his  fidelity,  of  employing  J??1* 
their  arms  not  only  in  rendering  his  Median  govern-  Greek*, 
ment  independent  of  the  controlling  power  at  Babylon, 
but  even  of  adding  to  it  the  important  provinces  of 
Upper  Asia.  The  vigilance  of  Perdiccas,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deceived.  Suspecting  the  views  of  the 
general,  or  being  apprized  of  his  real  intentions,  he 
sent  orders  to  Python  of  so  public  a nature  that  they 
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Biogr*f>hy.  could  neither  be  concealed  nor  evaded,  to  put  nil  the 
Greeks  to  death,  and  divide  their  property  among  his 
l- rum  Macedonian  soldiers.  The  device  succeeded.  The 


^ *!'  circumstances  of  the  massacre,  os  related  by  Diodorus 
1 Siculus,  are  too  horrible  to  be  believed,  were  not  the 
B c fact  itself  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  con- 
duct  of  Python,  who,  when  he  at  length  turned  his 
' hand  against  Perdiccas  is  supposed  to  have  avenged 

a.  m.  the  CAUse  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  to  have  gratified 

.*5806.  his  own  resentment. 

_ The  attention  of  the  viceroy  was  soon  after  attracted 

b.  c.  to  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  to  oppose 
198.  the  ambitious  designs  of  Antigonus  and  Leonatus. 

Remit  of  When  Alexander  passed  through  that  country,  with 
Ari«ratl»ca.  the  view  of  meeting  the  numerous  host  of  Darius  on 
the  confines  of  Syria,  he  satisfied  himself  with  reduc- 
ing to  temporary  submission  the  warlike  chiefs  who 
commanded  in  the  upper  provinces  ; convinced  that, 
if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success  in  his  ap- 
proaching campaigns  against  the  great  king,  all  the 
western  dependencies  of  the  Persian  empire  would 
necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allied  Greeks. 
Cappadocia,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  still  remained 
unconquered ; and  although  these  rich  provinces, 
together  with  Paphlagonia  were,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  assigned  to  Eumenes,  the  arduous  task  of 
compelling  them  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Maced  on, 
was  yet  to  be  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  governor.  The  natives  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  were  remarkable  for  courage,  strength  of 
body,  and  the  love  of  independence;  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians,  in  particular,  had  acquired  so  much  fame  ns 
skilful  and  intrepid  horsemen,  that  they  were  usually 
honoured  by  the  Persians  as  allies,  instead  of  being 
viewed  in  the  light  of  tributaries.  At  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force  of  these  hardy  barbarians,  Ariarathes, 
their  prince,  proud  of  his  lineage  and  jealous  of  his 
rights,  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  claims  of  any 
Macedonian  captain,  who  should  advance  into  his 
territory. 

Diaotafi-  Perdiccas,  aware  of  the  opposition  that  Eumenes 
met  of  An-  might  have  to  encounter  in  taking  possession  of  his 
tieonus  *nd  government,  had  issued  an  order  to  Antigonus  and 
Leon*  to*.  Lconatus,  the  commanders  of  the  two  Phrygias,  to 
assist  him  with  their  arms.  The  former  of  these 


thousand  foot  and  above  fifteen  thousand  horse  ; but  Alexander** 
valour,  unaided  by  discipline,  exerted  itself  in  vain,  Successor*, 
when  it  had  to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of  7 

Macedon,  led  on  by  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  two  of  ^r“m 

their  most  accomplished  generals.  The  Cappadocians  **  * 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  gallant 
prince,  with  his  fuwily  and  kindred,  who  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  put  to  death  W’ith  1 ’ 
every  circumstance  of  pain  and  ignominy.  Eumenes  ‘ " * 
was  established  in  the  satrapy  which  was  rendered  A M 
vacant ; and  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  contributed, 
for  a time,  to  support  the  authority  of  his  patron  the  _ 

rc£cnt  , ’ 0.  c. 

The  flame  of  rebellion  next  burst  forth  in  the  wild  jyS 
mountains  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria.  Laranda,  the  , 
capital  of  the  former  district,  was  soon  taken  by  assault, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  i^urU. 
into  slavery  : but  the  defence  of  Isaura  was  attended 
with  a series  of  incidents,  so  characteristic  of  barba- 
rian warfare,  that  we  are  induced  to  narrate  them 
at  greater  length.  Finding,  after  a continued  assault 
of  two  days,  that  their  walls  and  armour  could  no 
longer  avail  them,  the  besieged  came  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  burning  their  houses,  wives,  children, and 
parents,  with  the  most  precious  of  their  effects ; and 
having,  by  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  secured  from 
the  indignities  of  conquest  the  persons  whom  they 
held  most  dear  in  the  world,  they  again  mounted  their 
tottering  ramparts,  and  repelled  the  besiegers  with 
a degree  of  fierceness  and  hardihood  bordering  on 
frenzy-  Astonished  at  the  resistance  which  he  en- 
countered, and  unable  to  account  for  the  dreadful 
conflagration  which  he  beheld,  Perdiccas  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  walls  to  wait  the  issue  of  so  strange 
an  event.  The  Isauri&ns,  it  is  said,  having  no  longer 
any  enemy  upon  whom  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their 
country,  rushed  from  the  walls  to  precipitate  their 
bodies  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  leaving  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Macedonians,  nothing  except  the 
burning  ruins  of  their  town,  and  such  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  as  the  fire  did  not  consume. 

In  all  the  arts  connected  with  war,  in  rapidity  of  (ntrieue*  «f 
movement,  decision,  military  skill,  and  personal  bra-  Pardktta. 
very,  Perdiccas  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  able  cap- 
tains who  had  served  under  the  standard  of  Alexander. 


officers  refused  to  obey  the  protector ; alleging  thut 
as  he  had  received  his  province  from  Alexander  him- 
self, he  owed  no  fealty  to  the  mere  representative  of 
his  imbecile  brother.  Leonatus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  seduced  by  views  still  more  ambitious,  having 
projected  a marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  own  sister 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  which  he  hoped  to  possess,  in  his 
own  right  as  well  os  in  that  of  his  wife.  He  therefore 
declined  to  assist  Eumenes  with  forces,  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  now  stated,  he  intended  to  employ 
against  the  Greeks,  who  were  already  endeavouring 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Philip,  and 
afterwards  against  Antipater,  or  even  Perdiccas,  should 
these  wary  generals  oppose  his  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Alexander. 

„f  Eumenes,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance 
a rUr.it br*.  from  the  governors  of  the  two  Phrygias,  threw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  the  regent,  who  instantly 
moved  with  the  royal  army  towards  Cappadocia. 
Ariarathes  immediately  took  the  field,  to  repel  his 
formidable  invaders.  He  is  said  to  have  had  thirty 


But,  in  the  management  of  the  passions,  and  in  the 
application  of  motives,  among  uien  of  high  spirits  and 
aspiring  views,  he  was  not  perhaps  a match  for  the 
sagacious  Ptolemy,  or  the  intriguing  Antigonus.  To 
secure  his  interests  and  increase  his  popularity  with 
the- Macedonians,  the  governor  of  Egypt  proposed  to 
form  a matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater; and  it  was  not  till  Perdiccas  was  awakened  to 
a perception  of  the  numerous  advantages  likely  to 
attend  thi.s  alliance,  that  he  resolved  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Nictea 
for  himself.  But  as  policy  dictated  this  marriage,  it 
cannot  seem  surprising  that  it  should  almost  instantly 
have  been  dissolved  upon  the  same  unwarrantable 
ground.  It  was  suggested  to  the  regent  that,  as 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  was  still  dis- 
engaged, he  ought  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the 
supreme  power,  by  connecting  himself  with  a princess 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne;  a measure  which  would 
at  once  further  hia  own  views,  and  disappoint  the 
numerous  intrigues  which  were  already  forming  against 
him,  both  in  Egypt  and  the  two  Phrygias. 
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Rioirrapliy.  Hu i (he  intentions  of  Perdiccas  being  known,  were 
‘ vigorously  opposed  by  n body,  to  whom  even  he  was 
compiled  to  yield.  The  Macedonian  army,  attached 
to  the  house  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  preferring  an 
hereditary  monarch,  though  unwarlike,  to  the  ablest 
general,  who  had  no  other  claim  than  his  talents,  seem 
to  huve  felt  alarm  and  suspicion  upon  discovering 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  viceroy.  To  thwart  his 
intentions,  they  resolved  to  strengthen  the  reigning 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  by  a marriage  between 
Arrhidicus  and  Eurydicl  his  niece,  the  widow  of  bis 
cousin  Asmyntas  , a lady  of  a singularly  romantic  dis- 
position, and  opposed,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  interests 
of  Perdiccas.  The  jealousy  of  this  great  general  being 
Msrnwrenf  excited  by  tbe  interference  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  by 
Arr  mucu».  |jie  bold  pretenstonsof  tbe tnotherof  the  intended  bride, 
he  is  said  to  have  procured  her  murder  under  the  most 
revolting  circumstances;  a suspicion  which,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  continues  to  inflict  a slain  on  his 
character,  and  to  arraign  the  purity  of  his  motives  in 
every  subsequent  act  of  his  government.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  were  alarming  in  the  extreme : 
the  soldiers  displayed  the  most  violent  symptoms  of 
mutiny  ; the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  everywhere 
loud  and  violent  ; and  Perdiccas,  urged  by  these  ex- 
pressions ot  public  discontent,  appears  to  have  post- 
poned his  union  with  Cleopatra,  whilst  he  forwarded 
that  of  his  royal  rivals. 

Having  quashed  the  mutinous  disposition  which  had 
shewn  itself  among  the  Macedonians,  and  conciliated 
the  contending  interests  of  bis  domestic  retainers,  the 
regent  turned  his  eyes  towards  Phrygia  and  Egypt, 
where  an  ambition  equal  to  his  own,  and  talents  in 
some  respects  superior,  were  busily  employed  in  con- 
certing plans  for  undermining  that  power,  which  he 
was  labouring  so  sedulously  to  enlarge  and  consolidate. 
The  means  that  he  possessed  were  considerable  ; and 
the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  could  command  for  em- 
ploying those  means,  were  such  as  to  promise  the 
most  ample  success.  Besides  his  brother  Meetas, 
and  Attalus  the  husband  of  his  sister,  both  men  of 
courage  and  address,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  his 
service,  he  had  Seleucus,  a young  officer  of  the  greatest 
talents;  Aristonous,  a life-guard  and  companion  under 
the  late  king;  Python,  a brave  though  unsteady 
commander;  and  Eumenes,  whose  powerful  mind, 
stimulated  by  gratitude,  bent  all  its  exertions  in  favour 
of  the  regent,  as  well  in  the  council  as  in  the  field. 
JcfttMisY  of  The  refusal  of  Antigonus  to  assist  Eumenes  in  rank- 
Antiitmas.  >ng  good  his  claims  upon  Cappadocia,  was  not  for- 
gotten; and  Perdiccas  now  summoned  that  governor 
to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian  anny,  the  judges  of 
nil  military  offences,  or  to  submit  to  the  penalty  which 
they  might  see  fit  to  award.  The  governor  of  Phrygia, 
perceiving  the  object  of  the  regent,  instead  of  answer- 
ing his  summons,  made  haste  to  court  the  alliance  of 
Antipnter  and  Craterus,  who  resided  at  Pella,  as  joint 
tutors  to  the  king,  and  protectors  of  his  European  do- 
minions. Nor  were  the  representations  of  Antigonus 
alone,  urged  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Ptolemy* 
also,  alarmed  at  the  projects  of  Perdiccas,  had  sent  a 
pressing  embassy  to  Maccdon,  recommending  the 
expediency  of  a coalition  , in  order  to  check  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  protector,  and  to  defeat  his  aims,  now 
no  longer  ambiguous,  at  exclusive  dominion  both  in 
the  cast  and  west. 
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A treaty  was  forthwith  concluded  among  these  Alnwjdrr'* 
vigilant  commanders;  the  object  of  which  was,  first,  8u®cw,wr». 
by  force  of  arms,  to  restrict  the  authority  of  Perdiccas,  v 
and  then  to  establish  their  own,  in  their  several  pro- 
vinces, by  adding  to  their, territory*  where  that  was 
practicable,  and  by  abjuring  all  dependence  on  the 
central  government.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 

Antipatcr  and  Craterus  were  to  march  into  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  co-operate  with  Antigonus; 

Ptolemy  was  to  continue  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and 
to  strengthen  his  resources  in  the  neighbouring  ports 
of  Africu,  and,  by  means  of  a maritime  force,  in 
the  Mediterranean  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  till  Antipa- 
ter could  return  to  Macedon,  to  resume  his  charge  as 
viceroy,  the  government  in  Europe  was  to  be  exercised  AjjjaftC(> 
by  Polysperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  captains  that  had 
served  under  Alexander.  Perdiccas. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Perdiccas  could 
remain  uninformed  of  these  proceedings..  Aware 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  main  opposition  to  hint 
had  arisen,  and  jealous  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  Ptolemy  at  home  and  abroad,  he  resolved  to  invade 
Egypt,  and  thereby  make  the  intriguing  governor 
sustain  the  first  pressure  of  the  war  which  he  had  so 
industriously  provoked.  Meanwhile,  to  punish  Anti- 
gonus, to  whose  disobedience  he  was  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  now  animated 
the  other  generals,  he  strip)>ed  him  of  all  his  satrapies, 
and  joined  them  to  the  valuable  provinces  already 
intrusted  to  the  faithful  Eumenes. 

Both  parties  set  themselves  in  motion,  with  the  Operation* 
view  of  striking  a blow  which  each  hoped  would  crush  ot  rival 
the  pretensions  of  the  other ; and  thus  whilst  Perdiccas 
marched  towards  Syria,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  making  arrangements  for  a descent 
into  Asia,  The  order  of  events  requires  that  we  should 
attend,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  country,  where  Eumenes,  at 
the  head  of  a considerable  force,  was  left  by  the  regent 
to  defend  his  provinces  against  the  insurrectionary 
generals  and  their  adherents.  Perdiccas  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  skill  und  bravery  of  this  celebrated 
commander ; and  yet  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
success  of  Eumenes,  in  this  memorable  campaign, 
arose  not  more  from  his  own  talents,  thun  from  the 
foolish  measures  which  his  antagonists  were  induced  to 
pursue.  Ncoptoleinus,  a young  Macedonian  of  royal 
blood,  having  taken  offence  at  the  preferment  of 
Eumenes,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Perdiccas,  and  went 
over  to  Antipatcr  with  a small  body  of  troops,  which 
he  was  eager  to  employ  against  his  former  patron. 

But  his  pernicious  counsel  more  than  countervailed 
the  additional  strength  which  he  brought  to  his  new 
allies.  By  repeated  assurances  that  the  array  com- 
manded by  Eumenes  consisted  of  a mere  rabble, 
hastily  collected,  and  destitute  alike  of  courage  and 
discipline,  he  prevailed  on  Antipater  and  Craterus  to 
divide  their  forces  ; and  thus,  whilst  the  latter,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  victory,  took  the  field  against  the 
lieutenant  of  Perdiccas,  the  former  proceeded  towards 
the  Cilician  passes,  with  the  view  of  distracting  tbe 
operations  of  Perdiccas  himself,  and  of  thereby  afford- 
ing aid  to  the  Egyptian  governor,  now  threatened 
with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  we  have  just  described. 

Craterus*  assisted  bv  the  advice  of  Neoptolemus,  ,ctor>’ 
advanced  against  their  antagonist,  who  had  now  en-  OTrr  cn»n*- 
campcd  near  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  infantry  on  ru*. 
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either  side,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Gillies,  did  not 
' foil  short  of  twenty  thousand.  The  troops  of  Eu- 
menes were  a mixture  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 
Those  of  Crutcrus  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
former.  This  difference,  however,  was  not  accom- 
panied with  any  corresponding  effect,  since,  through 
the  dexterity  of  Eumenes,  the  engagement  was  de- 
cided without  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  masses  of 
foot  into  close  action.  On  the  day  of  battle,  he  posted 
his  Asiatic  horse  in  opposition  to  the  enemy’s  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Crntcrus.  The  left,  headed 
by  Neoptolemus,  he  determined  to  combat  in  person 
with  his  select  band  of  cavalry,  only  three  hundred  in 
number;  hoping,  whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  to  chastise  the  insolence  and  treachery  of 
that  haughty  youth.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in 
sight,  descending  from  a hill  in  Hellespontian  Phrygia, 
the  barbarian  cavalry  rushed  forward  to  a desperate 
conflict,  in  which  they  had  been  ordered  by  Eumenes 
neither  to  listen  to  terms,  nor  to  give  quarter.  Cra- 
terus,  astonished  at  the  regularity  and  fierceness  of 
their  assault,  and  upbraiding,  it  is  said,  the  fatal  con- 
fidence of  Neoptolemus,  exerted  a degree  of  obstinate 
valour,  worthy  of  a favourite  of  Alexander,  in  order 
to  check  this  barbarian  onset,  and  bring  his  phalanx 
to  the  charge  ; but  being  dismounted  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  cither  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  or  by  the 
stroke  of  a sword,  he  was  trampled  under  foot,  and 
lay  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  of  wounded. 

Meanwhile  an  extraordinary  spectacle  had  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  opposite  wing.  Eumenes  und  Neopto- 
lemus had  no  sooner  beheld  each  other,  than  their  old 
animosity,  inhumed  by  recent  injuries,  transported 
them  into  mutual  fury.  They  darted  forward  with 
such  impetuosity,  throwing  the  reins  from  their  left 
hands,  that  in  the  shock  or  subsequent  struggle,  their 
horses  escaped  from  under  them.  Neoptolemus  was 
first  on  foot,  but  this  seeming  advantage  only  ex- 
posed him  to  a thrust,  by  which  he  was  ham-strung, 
and  disabled.  The  combat  continued  fiercely,  Neop- 
tole nnis  supporting  himself  on  his  knee,  until  Eumenes 
indicted  a mortal  wound  on  his  antagonist,  who 
expired  in  the  exertion  of  retorting  it. 

In  this  engagement,  two  of  Alexander’s  generals 
were  defeated  and  slain.  Their  conqueror,  too.  was 
severely  wounded  : yet,  wounded  as  he  was,  Eumenes 
mounted  his  horse,  and  as  the  opposing  wing  of  the 
enemy  was  totally  routed,  hastened  to  that  part  of  the 
field  where  Craterus  lay  struggling  with  death.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  bestow  the  last  cares  on  an  ancient 
and  respected  friend,  and  to  testify  to  him  the  utmost 
regret  that  ambition  and  the  chances  of  war  had  ever 
set  them  against  each  other. 

The  loss  of  the  two  commanders  determined  the 
victory  in  favour  of  Eumenes ; for,  though  the  pha- 
lanx remained  still  unbroken,  there  wus  no  longer  any 
one  to  guide  its  movements,  or  to  make  another  effort 
to  recover  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  greater  part 
of  that  body  fled  across  the  mountains  to  join  Anti- 
pater in  the  south  ; whilst  the  victor,  satisfied  with  the 
unexpected  success  which  he  had  obtained,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Celtense,  and  prepared  to  communi- 
cate with  Perdiccos. 

Hut  the  fate  of  this  renowned  general  was  already 
sealed.  Having  reached  the  confines  of  Egypt,  he 
summoned  Ptolemy  to  appear  before  the  royal  army, 
and  answer  to  various  charges  which  they  had  to  urge 


against  him.  Ptolemy  appeared,  and  justified  his  con-  Alexander's 
duct  on  all  the  points  wherein  he  was  accused.  A Succrsaur*. 
pretence,  however,  was  all  that  was  wanting,  and  Per-  ' 

diccos  could  not  fail  to  find  one.  He  impeached  the  *‘ro,u 

governor  of  Egypt  on  the  ground  of  his  having  A-  M" 
arrested  the  funeral  convoy,  whilst  proceeding  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  of  having  committed  “ 
the  remains  of  Alexander  to  a tomb  in  the  new  city  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  To  punish  this  breach  of  ^ ' 
authority,  Perdiccas  dragged  his  army  through  the  K M 
desert,  and  appeared  before  Pelusium,  a fortress  which  3^06 

was  at  that  time  esteemed  the  key  of  Egypt.  The  

preparations  of  Ptolemy  were  equal  to  the  emergency  ».  c. 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  He  had  employed  198. 
all  the  resources  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  art,  to  cheek  Hll 
the  advance  of  his  able  adversary  ; and  so  skilfully  before Pdu- 
were  his  measures  for  this  purpose  concerted  and  pur-  tium 
sued,  that  all  the  experience  of  Perdiccas,  seconded  by 
the  veteran  troops  of  Macedonia,  was  found  unavailing, 
and  his  most  vigorous  efforts  were  completely  baffled. 

A nocturnal  uttack  on  a fortress  named  the  Camel's 
Wall,  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  invader. 

Crossing  the  Nile  in  the  dark,  more  than  a thousand 
men  were  lost  in  the  stream  ; whilst  the  rest  of  the 
army,  divided  by  the  river,  and  unable  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  one  another,  when  assailed  by  the  disciplined 
soldiers  of  Ptolemy,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  The  policy,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the 
uaturul  disposition  of  the  conqueror,  dictated  gentle- 
ness and  humanity  towards  the  unfortunate  invaders. 

The  Macedonians,  it  is  said,  were  struck  with  the  con- 
trast between  him  whom  they  came  to  attack,  anil  the 
more  stern  master  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  serve. 

Other  circumstances,  too,  had  contributed  to  lessen 
the  popularity  and  power  of  Perdiccas.  Deprived  of 
the  wise  counsels  of  Eumenes,  he  had  recently  ap- 
peared haughty  and  self-willed  ; insomuch,  that  Py- 
thon, Seleucus,  and  Antigenes,  a celebrated  leader  of 
the  Hydaspists,  are  all  reported  to  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  his  Government,  and  even  unfriendly  to 
his  person.  After  his  defeat  on  the  Nile,  accordingly, 
and  whilst  he  was  meditating  new  measures  for  re- 
ducing Egypt,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  his 
life,  hea&d  by  Python,  a faithless  and  unprincipled 
satrap,  who.  as  we  have  already  suggested,  had  likewise 
a private  grudge  to  revenge  on  the  head  of  his  patron.  Aftw1[B-Tn||. 
The  tent  of  Perdiccas  was  entered  in  the  night,  and,  tj00  0{yvr. 
in  this  manner,  he  who  had,  during  three  years,  diceaa. 
wielded  the  immense  power  of  Alexander's  empire, 
fell  at  last  an  unresisting  victim  under  the  hands  of 
his  perfidious  followers. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes  over  Cra- 
terus and  Neoptolemus  ; which,  had  it  arrived  forty- 
eight  hours  sooner,  would  probably  have  prevented 
the  meeting  of  the  troops,  and,  consequently,  that 
new  |>osition  of  affairs,  which  ultimately  proved  so  fa- 
vourable to  Ptolemy,  Antipatcr,  and  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  interests. 

We  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  assumed 
an  aspect  extremely  threatening  to  the  Macedonian 
ascendancy,  and  employed  for  some  time  all  the  wisdom 
and  military  skill  of  Antipater.  The  republican  party 
at  Athens,  although  much  weakened  by  the  banish- 
ment  of  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  the  unparalleled 
successes  of  the  confederated  army  in  Asia,  had  never - 
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Aiograpliy  thelcss  obtained  such  a degree  of  influence  as  was  suf- 
■ “■ ficient  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
Ffom  revive  their  ardour  for  war.  Preparatory  to  a league 
*•  M-  among  the  Grecian  states,  for  throwing  off  the  con- 
troj  of  Mncedon,  the  great  orator  was  recalled  to 
— Athens.  Embassies  were  sent  to  all  the  surrounding 
n.  c.  republics,  inviting  their  co-operation  ; and,  in  the 
3^3.  meantime,  the  Athenians  raised  about  six  thousand 
native  troops,  which,  together  with  eight  thousand 
*'  M;  mercenaries,  who  had  just  returned  from  Asia,  they 
placed  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes,  a citizen  of 
great  ardour,  and  considerable  military  talents.  To 
1 ®;  this  respectable  force  was  added,  by  the  ..Etolinns,  a 
*“h‘  contingent  of  seven  thousand  youths,  the  flower  of 
their  country  : and  a few  recruits  appear  to  have  been 
sent,  to  augment  the  republican  army,  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  the  wild  vallies 
concealed  by  Pelion  and  the  famed  Parnassus.  Thebes 
was  now  no  more.  Sparta  declined  to  act  a part 
under  Athens.  The  Atha-ans  and  Arcadians  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  shrank  from  the  hazard 
of  unsuccessful  hostilities.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
were  the  principal  parties  in  the  Lamian  war,  usually 
I .niiiia*  80  from  name  °f  a town  where  the  leading 

wir.  events  of  the  campaign  occurred,  and  before  which 
Leosthenes  fell  in  battle. 

hefentof  Antipaicr,  informed  of  these  preparations,  advanced 
Amijmter  into  Thessaly  with  fourteen  thousand  horse  anil  foot ; 

sending  messengers,  at  the  same  time,  to  Leonatus, 
the  governor  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  veterans,  with  a request 
that  they  would  accelerate  theirreinforcement*.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  the  straits  ofThermopylte,  Antipater  found 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  post  at  that  fa- 
mous pass.  He  attacked  them,  and  was  defeated  ; 
and  being  unable  either  to  renew  the  combat,  or  to 
make  good  his  retreat,  he  threw  his  troops  into 
Lamia,  a well-fortified  town,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  Malian  gulph.  l^eosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  blockaded  the  place  with  all  his 
forces,  and  even  attempted  repeatedly  to  storm  it,  be- 
fore the  expected  succours  could  arrive.  The  be- 
sieged were  neither  less  active  nor  less  vigilant.  They 
mude  a sally  upon  the  enemy’s  lines ; in  repelling 
which,  the  brave  Leosthenes  received  a mortal  wound, 
and  soon  had  his  services  rewarded  with  the  honours 
of  a magnificent  burial,  and  the  flowers  of  a funeral 
oration. 

Ocfratftnd  Leonatus,  meanwhile,  approached  at  the  head  of 
I^uutL.  lwent?-threc  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand 
u five  hundred  were  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  who  now 
commanded  the  Greeks,  relinquished  immediately  the 
works  before  Lamia,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  go- 
vernor of  Phrygia  ; carrying  with  him  an  army  nearly 
equal  to  the  Macedonians  in  foot,  and  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding it  in  excellent  horsemen.  A furious  conflict 
ensued  on  the  northern  confines  of  Thessaly,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  once  more  successful.  Leonatus 
was  among  the  slain.  The  cavalry  whom  he  led  to 
the  charge  suffered  greatly  from  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  Thessalian  horse ; and  the  phalanx  itself, 
broken  and  confused,  sought  refuge  in  the  neighhour- 
mg  mountains. 

This  disaster  was,  however,  soon  repaired.  Anti- 
pater  joined  the  fugitives  with  his  troops  from  La- 
mia, and  Cratcrus  was  at  hand  with  ten  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  of  Macedon,  eager  to  recover  the 


reputation  of  their  arms,  and  to  chastise  the  vanity  of  Atanadw* 
the  boastful  Greeks.  The  whole  army  under  Antipater  *»«»ccc»»on. 
exceeded  forty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  besides  v J 
three  thousand  archers  and  five  thousand  cavalry.  An- 
tiphilus, on  the  other  hand,  had  sustained  a consider- 
able diminution  in  the  numerical  strength  of  his  war- 
riors : the  .Etolians  having  returned  home  to  attend  to 
their  private  affairs,  whilst  others  of  the  confederates, 
satisfied  with  the  glory  which  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, had  gone  to  join  in  the  triumphal  exhibitions, 
in  which  their  exploits  were  represented  to  the  women 
and  children  of  Athens.  The  Macedonian  generals, 
aware  of  their  advantages,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  battle  ; in  which,  after  a smart  engagement 
with  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  they  gained  a complete 
and  very  easy  victory  over  the  allied  Greeks,  and  *°c* 
thereby  re-established  the  ascendancy  of  their  king-  Al>* 

dotn  throughout  all  the  republics,  as  well  within  as 
without  the  isthmus. 

When  a herald  was  sent  to  Antipater,  craving  the  Atheniaa 
bodies  of  the  slain,  the  victorious  general  declared  embassy, 
that  he  would  receive  no  message  from  the  Greeks  in 
common,  but  that  they  must  treat  with  him  as  mem- 
bers of  the  several  states.  The  object  of  this  distinc- 
tion being  perfectly  understood  by  the  Athenians,  they 
with  the  /Etolians  ventured  to  refuse  compliance  ; but 
the  appearance  of  the  Macedonian  at  the  head  of  bis 
army,  soon  subdued  their  opposition,  and  drove  them 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  meanness,  and  the  most 
submissive  entreaty.  They  formed  an  embassy,  con- 
sisting of  Phocion,  a commander  of  great  genius  and 
equal  moderation,  of  Demades,  an  old  and  steady 
partisan  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  of  Zcno- 
( rates,  the  successor  of  Plato  in  the  labours  of  the 
academy,  and  withal,  a person  of  such  a grave  and 
austere  demeanour,  as  was  likely  to  ensure  the  respect 
of  the  most  haughty  conqueror  and  potentate.  But 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  Antipater,  even  by 
such  envoys  as  these,  was  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions \ namely,  that  the  Athenians  should  new-model 
their  dangerous  democracy ; should  make  pecuniary 
compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  war ; 
should  surrender  tlicir  turbulent  demagogues,  De- 
mosthcncs  and  Hyperides,  and  receive  a Macedonian 
garrison  into  their  fortified  harbour  Munychia.  Hard 
ns  these  terms  must  have  appeared,  the  people  of  Athens. 
Athens  were  induced  to  accept  them.  The  neces- 
sity of  their  condition  left  them  no  alternative : 
and  yet  there  is  much  show  of  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Antipater,  that  the  severest  of  the  stipulations  were 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  peaceable  citizens  of  that 
ambitious  and  restless  republic. 

Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  on  the  approach  of  Flight  and 
the  Macedonian  general ; but  being  pursued,  they  d«*»Ui  of 
were  both  taken,  the  first  in  the  island  of  Calauria,  Hyperidea, 
the  second  in  the  small  island  of  Egiaa.  Hyperides 
was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Antipater,  with 
accompaniments  of  cruelty  and  insult,  which,  it  is  to  af 
be  hoped,  arc  at  least  exaggerated  : whilst,  of  De- 
mnsthenes,  it  is  reported,  that  rather  than  allow  him- 
self to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  from  whom  he 
could  not  expect  liberal  or  even  humane  treatment,  he 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him,  and  which,  it  is  added,  soon  produced  its 
effect. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  says 
Rollin,  caused  the  Athenians  to  regret  the  reigns  of 
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Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance the  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  clemency 
which  these  two  princes  retained,  even  amidst  the 
emotions  of  their  displeasure  ; and  how  much  they  had 
always  been  inclined  to  pardon  offences,  and  to  treat 
their  enemies  with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipnter, 
under  the  mask  of  a private  man,  in  a shabby  cloak, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a plain  and  frugal  life,  and 
without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered 
himself  to  be  a rigid  and  imperious  master.  It  is, 
however,  admitted,  even  by  the  same  author,  that 
Antipater  exercised  his  government  with  great  justice 
over  the  Athenians  ; that  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagined 
were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  ; and  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  removing  from  all  authority  such 
as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  troubles.  lie 
was  sensible  that  this  people  could  neither  support  a 
state  of  absolute  servitude  nor  of  entire  liberty  ; for 
which  reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from  the 
one  whatever  was  too  rigid,  and  from  the  other  all 
that  was  excessive  and  licentious. 

After  the  submission  of  Athens,  the  Macedonian 
arms  under  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  immediately 
directed  against  the  refractory  J£toIians.  Aided  in 
their  defence  by  a strong  mountainous  country,  this 
gallant  people  set  at  defiance  the  skill  of  the  generals, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  soldiers ; but,  as  it  was 
whilst  Antipater  and  his  colleague  were  engaged  in 
this  arduous  service,  that  Antigonus  arrived  from  Asiu 
to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  Pcrdiccas,  the  .A^tolians  were  favoured 
with  peace  on  much  easier  terms  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  expected.  The  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  followed  the  coalition 
of  the  three  governors  against  the  regent,  and  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  in  which  that 
policy  involved  him.  We  therefore  prepare  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  fall  of  Perdiccas,  and  to  detail  the  lead- 
ing occurrences  to  which  that  catastrophe  gave  birth. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
governor  of  Egypt  crossed  the  river  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  with  a large  supply  of  provisions,  addressed 
the  soldiers  as  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  saluted 
the  commanders  as  his  ancient  friends.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Ptolemy,  magnanimity  and  prudence  had  an 
equal  sway  j and  as  his  conduct  was  remarkably  con- 
sistent as  well  as  moderate,  he  never  failed  to  secure 
the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  acted,  even  when 
his  views  were  different,  and  his  interests  incom- 
patible. On  the  present  occasion  his  humane  at- 
tentions were  so  much  extolled  by  the  royal  army, 
that  he  would  have  been  appointed  regent  by  acclama- 
tion, had  he  not  made  known  his  determination  to  de- 
cline so  mighty  an  office,  and  recommended  Arridteus, 
a general  present  in  the  camp,  as  the  fittest  person  to 
succeed  Perdiccas. 

This  Arrideus,  whose  name  was  seldom  mentioned 
during  the  more  active  part  of  Alexander’s  reign,  hail 
yet  the  honour  to  be  nominated  to  conduct  his  funeral, 
and  to  convey  his  body  to  the  temple  of  the  African 
Jupiter.  Two  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for 
this  splendid  procession  ; and  as  it  had  been  predicted 
that  the  city  which  should  receive  the  royal  remains, 
would  rise  to  an  unwonted  eminence  in  point  of 
wealth  and  power,  almost  all  the  considerable  towns 
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in  the  empire  strove  for  the  honour  of  the  precious  Alexander's 
deposit.  Perdiccas,  a native  of  Pella,  and  who  per-  Socceasoiv. 
haps  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  exercising  kingly  au-  N ‘ ' 
thority  in  that  capital,  insisted  that  the  bones  of  Alex- 
ander ought  to  be  laid  among  those  of  his  royal  ances- 
tors, in  their  ancient  seat  of  government.  Ilis  argu- 
ments, however,  did  not  prevail.  Arruleus  proceeded 
to  conduct  the  pageant  through  Syria,  on  his  way  to 
the  destined  mausoleum  in  the  Lybi&n  desert. 

He  was  met  by  Ptolemy,  who  entreated  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  grant  repose  to  his  followers  at 
Memphis,  before  they  entered  the  sands  of  the  wilder- 
ness ; and  who  afterwards  prevailed  upon  him  to  erect 
the  royal  tomb  ut  Alexandria,  the  favourite  city  of  the 
great  conqueror  whose  name  it  hears. 

It  was  this  service,  perhaps,  which  recommended 
Arridwu*  so  powerfully  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Egyptian  governor.  At  all  events,  the  elevation  to 
the  protectorate  of  the  officer  just  named,  in  conjunc-  AjjilPyihon. 
tion  with  Python,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  ruin 
of  Perdiccas,  was  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  who,  in  this 
arrangement,  consulted  his  own  greatness  and  the 
welfare  of  his  province,  much  more  effectually  than  if 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  iuvested  with  the  preca- 
rious rank  and  invidious  authority  which  he  thus  con- 
ferred upon  others. 

It  was  whilst  these  proceedings  occupied  the  atten-  Indignation 
tiou  of  the  royal  army  on  the  Nile,  that  the  victory  of  oftbeEgyp- 
Eumenes,  and  death  of  Craterus,  were  confirmed  by  * 
the  most  certain  intelligence.  The  effect  of  this  news 
on  the  soldiers  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  Bewailing 
the  loss  of  a favourite  general,  who  had  fallen  whilst 
fighting  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Perdiccas, 
whom  they  were  now  disposed  to  pronounce  a tyrant 
and  foe  to  Macedon,  they  forthwith  reaolvcd  to  inflict 
the  severest  vengeance  on  all  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  relatives.  They  declared  Eumenes  a public 
enemy  ; proscribed,  by  name,  more  than  fifty  of  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  late  protector,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  his  brother  Alcetas  ; and  having  in  this 
manner  given  vent  to  their  fury,  they  immediately  ad- 
vanced from  Egypt  towards  Syria,  in  order  to  realize 
the  punishments  which  they  had  denounced. 

When  arrived  at  Triparad us,  in  the  latter  province,  the  Influeneeof 
new  protectors  found  their  power  so  completely  anni-  E|tfyd*c*- 
hilated  by  the  aspiring  genius  and  active  spirit  ofEury- 
dicl?,  the  wife  of  king  Arrhidaus,  that  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  resign  their  office  ; and  when  Antipater,  ftaignatioa 
who  was  speedily  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  of  tlw-  rr- 
had  arrived  at  the  camp,  in  which  the  bold  and  war-  ?cnU' 
like  Perdiccas  was  wont  to  issue  his  orders,  he  saw 
the  veterans  of  Macedonia  actually  commanded  by  a 
woman  ! Nor  did  the  appearance  of  their  aged  general 
produce  at  once  the  effect  which  was  expected.  The 
soldiers,  instigated  by  the  queen,  who  seems  to  have 
promised  them  a full  payment  of  all  their  urrears,  as 
well  as  immediate  preferment  to  the  most  deserving 
of  their  body,  would  have  put  him  to  instant  death, 
had  not  his  person  been  protected  by  Seleurus  and  An- 
tigonus, whose  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  con- 
tributed mainly  to  quell  the  sedition.  Smitten  with 
regret  at  this  undutlfu)  conduct  towards  an  old  and 
faithful  commander,  the  leaders  of  the  army  almost 
instantaneously  followed  the  bent  of  their  passions 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  raised  Antipater  toRrgvBcyof 
the  supreme  authority,  as  protector  of  the  empire,  and  Antipaier. 
afforded  him  the  means  of  subduing  the  restless  mind 
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or  Eurydiet?,  whose  device*  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  life  of  their 
general. 

The  great  age  of  the  protector,  and  his  constant  re- 
sidence in  Europe,  disqualified  him  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  government  of  a kingdom,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject* and  the  interest*  were  now  chiefly  Asiatic.  A 
stranger  to  the  manners  und  policy  of  the  east,  he  re- 
solved to  rix  the  principal  scat  of  power  at  Mucedon, 
and  to  issue  from  thence  such  orders  as  might  seem 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  through- 
out the  immense  provinces  washed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris. 

With  these  views  he  arranged,  before  the  army 
quitted  Triparadus,  a new  distribution  and  settlement 
of  the  empire.  The  posthumous  son  of  Alexander  by 
Koxuna  was  now  formally  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment with  the  fceblc-miudcd  Arrhideus,  atid  both 
were  declared  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  crown,  as 
the  nearest  male  relatives  of  the  late  sovereign.  As  to 
the  command  of  provinces,  no  material  alterations 
were  made,  but  such  as  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
actual  change  of  circumstances.  Eumcncs  having 
been  declared  an  outlaw  and  an  enemy,  the  satrapy  of 
('appadocin  was  conferred  upon  Nicanor.  Lydia  was 
intrusted  to  Clytus;  and  Cilicia  was  given  to  Philox- 
cnes  : but  as  these  extensive  districts  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  Eumcncs,  they  were  to  be  rc-conqucred  be- 
fore they  could  be  possessed.  To  Seleucus,  who  had 
performed  an  important  service  in  quashing  the  lute 
sedition  in  the  army,  was  granted  the  splendid  govern- 
ment of  Babylonia,  an  object  of  the  most  eager  desire, 
it  is  said,  to  that  young  and  ambitious  chief,  who,  of 
all  Alexander's  officers,  best  understood  the  views  and 
appreciated  the  magnificent  designs  of  his  master. 
Media  hod  formerly  been  granted  to  Python,  but  he 
hod  not  yet  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
A native  adventurer,  in  the  meautime,  seized  the 
upper  division  of  the  province,  inhabited  by  a race  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
whose  warlike  propensities  rendered  them  formidable 
even  in  the  plains.  The  services  of  Arridams  were 
rewardetl  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Mellcspontian  Phrygia, 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Lconatus,  who  fell  in  the 
Lam  ion  war. 

The  greut  object  w ith  the  protector,  in  the  circum- 
stances wherein  recent  events  had  placed  him,  was 
evidently  to  subdue  the  refractory  force  of  Eumenes, 
who  being  declared  a public  enemy,  and  affording  at 
the  same  time  an  asylum  to  the  adherents  of  Perdic- 
ens,  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
powerful  rebel.  A large  division  of  the  army  was  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  Antigonus,  who  was  charged 
with  the  arduous  task  of  reducing  to  submission  the 
disaffected  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  the 
commander  in  chief  returned  into  Maccdon,  leaving  his 
son  Cassanderat  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  to  co-operate 
with  the  troops  which  were  to  act  against  Eumenes. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  for  the  conquest  of  Cappa- 
docia, both  parties  had  reason  to  complain  of  trea- 
chery, and  to  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  even 
their  most  confidential  officers.  Antipater  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  way  homeward,  when 
he  was  admonished  by  Cassander  of  the  disloyal  am- 
bition which  already  appeared  to  actuate  the  selfish 
niind  of  Antigonus,  and  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
either  to  watch  his  motions  very  closely,  or  to  reduce 


his  power  within  narrower  limits.  Unwilling  to  en-  Alexander** 
tertuin  suspicions  on  the  suggestions  of  a mere  youth,  Successor*. 
Antipater  used  no  other  precaution  than  to  withdraw 
a part  of  the  army  which  served  under  Antigonus,  nnd  rron* 
to  replace  it  by  a body  of  troops  on  whose  dispositions  **' 
he  could  depend.  _ 

On  the  side  of  Eumcncs  a treason  still  more  dan- 
gerous infected  the  minds  of  several  chiefs,  and  even-  ®* 
tually  exposed  that  able  and  faithful  commander  to  a ^ ' 
severe  discomfiture,  in  a battle  which  was  soon  After-  ^ u 
wards  fought  between  him  and  Antigonus.  This 

latter  general  having  taken  the  field  with  a large  force,  

speedily  brought  the  other  to  an  engagement,  in  which  B c 
he  had  previously  ensured  success,  Antigonus  had 
seduced  the  couimanderofhis  opponent's  cavalry, as  well 
us  several  inferior  officers  of  the  foot,  who  deserted 
during  the  conflict.  Eumenes,  finding  it  i mpossible  either 
to  provide  for  his  troops,  or  to  meet  his  rival  on  equal 
terms,  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  of  shutting  himself  up  with  the  re-  Blockadeof 
niainder  in  Nora,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Cap-  Non. 
padocia.  The  place  w as  immediately  blockaded  byAnti- 
gonus ; but  this  crafty  satrap,more  intent  an  establishing 
his  own  power  than  on  serving  his  country,  endeavoured 
rather  to  gain  the  vanquished  leader  to  participate  in 
his  ambitious  views,  than  to  induce  him  to  lay  down 
the  arms  of  rebellion.  He  proposed  a conference  with 
Eumenes;  in  which,  after  explaining  his  intentions, 
and  setting  forth  the  terms  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
purchase  the  co-operation  of  so  able  a commander,  he  * 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  his  main  object  was  to 
seize  upon  the  empire,  and  set  Antipater  at  defiance. 

The  reply  of  Euincncs  was  brief,  but  decisive.  He  Fidelity  of 
declared  that  as  long  as  he  carried  a sword,  he  never  Eumcnrt. 
would  acknowledge  a superior,  except  in  the  royal 
house  of  Alexander.  The  interview  being  ended,  the 
faithful  secretary  returned  to  his  fort,  upon  which 
the  blockade  was  resumed  with  greater  activity  than 
before,  without  however  producing  any  remarkable 
occurrence. 

Plutarch  who,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  our  prin- 
cipal authority  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  adds  a va- 
riety of  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  conference  with 
Eumenes,  which  give  it  very  much  the  air  of  a ro- 
mantic fiction.  He  tells  us,  what  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  Macedonians  were  extremely  desirous 
to  see  the  person  of  this  ancient  counsellor  of  Alex- 
ander ; for  that,  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  no  one 
was  so  much  talked  of  in  the  army  as  he : but,  he 
adds,  Antigonus,  fearing  lest  they  should  offer  him 
some  violence,  called  to  them  to  keep  at  a distance  ; 
and,  os  they  still  kept  crowding  in,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  driven  off  with  stones.  At  last,  says  the  bio- 
grapher, he  took  Eumenes  in  his  arms,  and  holding  the 
multitude  in  check  with  his  guards,  with  some  diffi- 
culty got  him  safe  again  into  the  castle. 

The  siege  of  Nora  was  not  brought  to  a close  when  B-  c. 
news  arrived  that  Antipater  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  319 
at  Maeedon.  Antigonus,  who  had  been  kept  some-  — 

what  in  awe  by  the  high  character  of  the  regent,  OL- 

was  roused  to  indignation  when  he  learned  that  115.2. 
the  last  act  of  that  statesman's  life  was  to  ap-  Death  of 
point  Polysperchon  to  the  government  of  the  empire.  Antipater, 
and  to  commit  to  his  charge  the  custody  of  the  two 
kings,  who  appear  to  have  resided  at  Pella  ever  „ 
since  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  That  Antigonus  rx- 
pected  those  important  charges  to  devolve  upon  him-  chon/ 
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self  is  evident  from  all  his  counsels  and  actions,  from 
the  time  that  he  was  nominated  lieutenant  of  Asia 
Minor  ; not  to  mention  his  proposals  to  Eumencs, 
nor  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  reduction  of  Pisidia, 
and  certain  strongholds  in  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, wnirh  he  secured,  obviously  with  the  view  of  ul- 
terior operations  on  a larger  scale.  Nor  was  he  in- 
clined to  relinquish  a prize  on  which  he  hud  set  his 
heart,  and  which  fortune  seemed  now  to  place  within 
his  reach.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  immediate  re- 
course to  the  means  which  he  had  formerly  employed 
to  effect  his  objects,  when  moving  in  a humbler  sphere} 
and  he  attempted  once  more,  by  decisive  movements  in 
acting,  and  by  deep  dissimulation  in  consulting,  to 
overpower  his  enemies  and  overreach  his  friends. 

In  carrying  on  his  designs,  he  was  supplied  with 
an  instrument  whose  assistance  he  hud  the  least  rea- 
son to  expect,  (’assandcr,  the  son  of  Antipatcr,  who 
had,  as  we  have  6tated  above,  very  early  penetrated 
the  intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  who  had  moreover, 
in  disgust,  actually  retired  from  his  situation,  us 
general  of  the  horse  in  the  Asiatic  army,  was  now  pre- 
pared to  court  his  alliance  by  opposing  the  government 
of  Polysperchon.  The  views  of  this  young  soldier 
were  not  less  ambitious  than  those  of  his  superiors, 
which  he  was  so  forward  to  condemn ; but,  instesul  of 
arms,  he  had  intended  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
the  insinuations  of  gallantry,  and  the  power  of  female 
intrigue.  He  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  high- 
iuindcd  Eurydid,  for  whom  he  now  undertook  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  regent  ill  the  behalf  of  her 
husband  ; not  doubting  but  thut  he  himself,  by  means 
of  the  hold  which  he  had  upon  her  heart,  should  sub- 
sequently obtain  possession  both  of  the  lady  and  her 
delegated  authority.  The  discovery  of  this  plot  by  An- 
tipater, is  said  to  have  incensed  him  so  greatly  against 
his  son,  that  he  bequeathed  to  him  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ; the  old  general  having  contracted  a strong  anti- 
pathy to  the  interference  of  female*  in  matters  of  state, 
for  which  he  regarded  them  totally  disqualified  both  in 
respect  of  talent  and  of  temper  To  recover  the  ground 
which  he  had  lost,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  future  suc- 
cess ,Cassander  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  character 
to  apply  to  Antigonus  for  assistance.  In  pursuance  of 
the  same  views,  he  had  also,  before  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  could  reach  Greece,  given  secret  orders 
to  Nicnnor,  a zealous  and  enterprising  officer,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Macedonians  who  garrisoned  the 
fortified  harbour  of  Athens  ; thereby  securing  for  him- 
self an  important  stronghold,  either  to  check  the 
Athenians,  or  to  invite  their  co-operation. 

Progress  of  Whilst  Cassander  was  thus  indirectly  weakening  the 
Antigonus.  authority  of  Polysperchon,  Antigonus  had  resorted  to 
more  open  and  effectual  means  to  accomplish  the 
same  end.  He  passed  through  the  greater  port  of 
Asia  Minor,  taking  possession  of  the  most  important 
fortresses,  placing  in  them  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  raising  large  sums  of  money,  under 
the  name  of  contributions.  The  smaller  satraps, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  his  intentions,  expressed 
their  alarm,  without  being  able  to  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance.  Asandcr  in  Caria,  and  Arrid*us  in  the 
Lesser  Phrygia,  were  gradually  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  almost  totally  divested  of  power  ; 
whilst  Clytus,  who  held  the  important  province  of 
Lydia,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  government,  and 
seek  refuge  with  a few  ships  in  the  presence  of  Polys- 


perchon.  Ephesus  was  next  seized  by  Antigonus : Alexander  * 
in  this  city  he  almost  immediately  committed  an  act  of  Successor*, 
open  rebellion.  Four  ships  having  entered  the  har- 
hour  with  six  hundred  talents,  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  empire,  or  as  some  historians  write,  for  the  *;  *• 
personal  use  of  the  kings  and  their  establishment,  the 
money  was  detained  by  order  of  the  lieutenant-general, 
under  the  pretence  of  paying  the  army  under  his  com-  B c‘ 
ii Kind.  At  this  juncture  of  .affairs,  he  made  an- 
other  attempt  on  the  fidelity  of  Eumenes,  who  was  ° 
still  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  His  success,  however 

was  not  greater  than  on  the  former  occasion ; for  no  * 

consideration  could  induce  the  Cardian  to  entertain  the  g c 
friendship  of  Antigonus,  or  to  listen  to  the  terms  ‘ 

which  he  so  eagerly  pressed  upon  his  acceptance, 
without  first  obtaining  from  him  a positive  assurance 
that  their  joint  services  should  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  line.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  ne- 
gotiation was  attended  with  an  important  result.  The 
vigilance  of  the  besiegers  being  somewhat  relaxed, 

Eumencs  seized  a favourable  opportunity,  and  escaped  ; Escape  of 
currying  with  him  his  faithful  adherents  on  swift-  Eumcnr* 
footed  horses,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  and  ^rom  Nora, 
exercised  within  the  fortress  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  projects  of  Ca&sander  kept  pace  with  the  more  Union  of 
serious  designs  of  Antigonus  ; whilst  the  ends  kept  in  Anturonua 
view  by  these  intriguing  generals  agreed  in  nothing  with  C«s- 
but  the  extinction  of  royal  authority,  anti  the  humilia-  Mnder 
tion  of  Polysperchon.  The  latter  granted  to  his  youth- 
ful ally  thirty -five  galleys,  and  four  thousand  veterans  ; 
trusting  to  his  impetuous  character  that  they  would 
nut  be  long  unemployed,  and  having  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  his  military  skill  to  rest  satisfied  that  they 
would  materially  distract  the  councils  of  the  regent, 
and  confine  his  principal  cares  to  the  European  portion 
of  the  empire. 

To  thwart  the  designs  of  Antigonus,  which  were  no  B-  °- 
longer  veiled  even  with  the  appearance  of  patriotism  318. 
or  moderation,  Polysperchon  found  himself  compelled  — 
to  have  recourse  to  measures,  of  w hich  some  were  in-  OL • 
judicious,  and  others  positively  hurtful.  The  only  115-S- 
wise  step  which  he  took  during  this  emergency,  was 
an  alliance  with  Eumenes,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Of  Poljrs- 
kings,  he  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  pcrchonuml 
in  Asia,  and  invested  at  the  same  time  with  the  uneon- 
trolled  disposal  of  ull  the  resources  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire. The  provincial  governors  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  under  his  command,  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  force  they  could  raise-,  whilst  the  protector 
himself  began  preparations  in  Macedon,  for  conduct- 
ing across  the  Hellespont  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
royal  army,  with  the  view  of  quashing  completely  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  Antigonus  and  his  partisans  had 
so  industriously  raised. 

Desirous,  too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  the  Return  of 
popularity  of  his  cause  at  home,  and  to  check  the  in-  Olympx**- 
fluence  of  Eurydicf?,  who  had  still  a powerful  party  in 
the  army,  Polysperchon  advised  the  recal  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,  where  it  was 
intended  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a share  of  that 
authority  in  the  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  He  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  this  resolution } 
for  Olympias,  still  untaught  by  events*  and  thirsting 
for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Macedonian  capital,  only 
to  gratify  her  worst  passions,  and  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life. 
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Biography.  But  of  all  the  measures  into  which  Polysperchon 
wan  driven  by  the  pressure  of  affairs,  none  was  more 
questionable  than  that  which  we  arc  now  about  to  men- 
tion. Eager  to  retain  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  Cassander,  who  had  already  anti- 
cipated him  in  regard  to  Athens,  the  regent  published 
an  edict  for  re-establishing  democracy  in  all  the  states 
which  owned  the  protection  of  Maccdon  ; reserving 
to  himself  in  the  very  deed  by  which  he  granted  this 
imaginary  privilege,  the  power  of  enforcing  its  stipu- 
lations, and  of  commanding  obedience  to  the  authority 
whence  it  proceeded.  The  policy  of  this  step  was,  os 
we  have  already  said,  not  less  wicked  than  its  effects 
were  pernicious  ; but  as  the  object  of  it,  according  to 
111  effects  of  the  avowed  intention  of  Polys  pcrelion,  was  to  prevent 
tbc  decree  the  Greeks  from  co-operating  with  Antifronus  in  his 
ofppljfspcr-  meditated  attack  on  the  royal  house,  it  must  lie  od- 
blfoUinit1*  that  to  * certain  extent  he  effected  his  purpose, 

democracy.  The  boon  of  democracy  created  such  a degree  of  con- 
tention nnd  popular  licentiousness  in  most  of  the 
states,  that  the  arms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a time 
employed  against  one  another.  Almost  every  indi- 
vidual, distinguished  by  rank  or  merit,  was  stripped  of 
his  property,  banished,  or  put  to  death  ; the  very 
lowest  of  the  people  having  been  instigated  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  protector,  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
rich,  whom  they  chose  to  describe  as  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  their  liberty  and  laws. 

The  condition  of  Athens,  controlled  bv  the  garrison 
in  Munychia  under  Nicanor,  prevented  the  people  of 
that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held  out  to 
them  by  Potyspcrchon.  Impatient  of  the  restraint  so 
long  imposed  upon  them  by  Macedonian  soldiers,  they 
sent  repeated  embassies  to  the  regent,  entreating 
that  he  would  send  an  army  for  their  relief,  to  expel 
the  creatures  of  Cassander  from  their  forts,  and  to 
secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  that  species  of  ad- 
ministration with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  bless 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Polysperchon,  whose 
views  in  this  instance  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Athenians,  sent  a body  of  troops  under  the  direction  of 
his  son  Alexander  w hilst  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  guards,  descended  more  slowly  towards  Attica, 
hoping  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a faction  wholly  devoted  to  his  measures,  as 
well,  |*rhAps,  as  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
Munychia  and  the  Pirwus. 

No  sooner,  however,  hud  the  young  Macedonian 
reached  Athens,  than  his  councils  were  moderated  by 
the  sensible  advice  of  Phocion,  who  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that,  in  no  respect  whatever,  would  the 
restoration  of  democracy  prove  advantageous  to  that 
state ; but  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  at  once 
the  power  of  the  laws,  the  security  of  property  and 
life,  and  even  the  just  influence  of  the  regent  himself. 
But  the  public  feeling  was  already  too  much  excited 
to  admit  of  restraint,  or  to  allow  Alexander  to  deviate 
in  any  material  degree  from  the  course  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  father.  The  democratical  party,  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  the  army,  summoned  the  whole 
city,  strangers,  slaves,  convicts,  nnd  outlaws,  to  attend 
a national  assembly,  and  there  to  give  their  votes  re- 
specting the  form  of  government  which  it  behoved 
them  to  adopt.  The  result  could  not  be  for  a moment 
doubtful.  Aristocracy  was  ubolislicd,  and  a law 
immediately  passed,  condemning  to  exile  or  death  any 
person  who  had  held  any  share  in  the  former  admi- 


nistration ; penalties  which  attached,  in  particular,  to  Alexander* 
Comm,  Phocion,  Callimedoii,  and  Pericles.  Flight  Successors 
saved  the  greater  number  of  the  proscribed ; but 
Phocion  and  a few  others,  hoping,  by  means  of  *Jrura 
Macedonian  interference,  to  save  their  country  from  *■  **• 
absolute  ruin,  had  recourse  to  Alexander,  who,  it  ^>81. 
should  seem,  throughout,  was  averse  to  democratical  — 
ascendancy.  The  events  which  immediately  ensued  *•  c- 
are  covered  with  some  degree  of  obscurity.  Phocion,  ^*3- 

und  a Corinthian  orator,  named  Dinarchus,  proceeded  ^ 
to  meet  Polyspcrchon  ; but  whether  with  the  view  of 
representing  the  grievances  of  the  better  order  of  * ‘ *' 

citizens,  or  merely  to  solicit  personal  protection  for 
themselves,  is  a point  which  neither  Diodorus  nor  BQ^4 
Plutarch  ha»  stated  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
latter  author  gives  the  details  of  a trial  which  was  got 
up  by  the  regent,  to  gratify  certain  messengers  from 
the  popular  party  at  Athens,  who  arraigned  Phocion, 
and  demanded  justice  on  him  and  his  partisans.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  solemn  mockery  were 
revolting  in  the  extreme,  and  only  equalled  by  the 
ferocious  conduct  of  the  Athenian  mob  when  Phocion 
was  sent  back  to  them,  as  a victim  to  gratify  their 
revenge.  After  enduring  every  sort  of  contumely  tinjuttexe- 
which  unprincipled  orators  anti  an  enraged  multitude  onion  of 
could  inflict  upon  him,  this  excellent  man  was  con-  Fbocion. 
deimied  to  drink  the  hemlock,  after  he  had  passed  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  forty-five  times 
elected  general  of  the  Athenian  state. 

Four  days  subsequent  to  this  disgraceful  occurrence,  Movemfoti 
Cassander  returned  to  Athens  with  the  naval  force  ofPblppcr- 
granted  to  him  by  Antigonus  ; and  having  fortified  dum 
the  Pirtcus  as  well  as  the  Munychia,  kept  the  demo- 
critical  citizens  in  awe,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  the  Asiatic  accom- 
paniment of  sixty-five  elephnnt.3.  Polyspcrchon  finding 
his  large  force  useless  in  the  blockade  of  a harbour, 
which  could  only  be  commanded  from  the  sea,  left  his 
son  before  the  town  with  a part  of  the  army,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  reduce  the  Arcadian  city  Megalo- 
polis, which  refused  to  obey  the  royal  edict  for 
the  establishment  of  democracy.  The  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  his  troops,  aided  by  the  physical  strength  of 
the  elephants,  were  found  utterly  unavailing  against 
the  ingenuity  nnd  courage  which  were  opposed  to 
them  by  the  townsmen,  it  was  fortunate,  therefore, 
for  the  military  character  of  the  protector,  that  an 
apology  for  his  sudden  retreat  into  Macedon  was 
afforded  by  the  violent*  conduct  of  Olympias,  who  had 
already  embroiled  that  part  of  the  kingdom  so  se- 
riously as  to  endanger  the  life  and  power  of  the  elder 
king. 

Before  he  left  Attica,  however,  he  sent  Clytus,  at  Anij  ^ 
the  head  of  a powerful  fleet,  to  assist  Arridams,  the  Mader 
governor  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  who  still  held  his  pro- 
vince under  the  royal  warrant,  and  was  consequently  c* 
hard  pressed  by  his  ambitious  neighbour  Antigonus,  * 
who  was  extremely  desirous  to  possess  that  important 
key  to  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  Cassander  was  ”L 

not  inattentive  to  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  *’ 

enemy.  Detaching  what  portion  of  the  fleet  he  could 
spare  from  the  Athenian  harbours,  he  sent  his  brother 
Nicanor  in  quest  of  Clytus,  with  orders  to  prevent  any 
material  diversion  in  favour  of  Arridocus.  The  s**  iB 
Thracian  Bosphorus  soon  became  the  scene  of  a naval  tbr  Boapbo- 
Iwttle,  memorable  alike  for  variety  of  success,  and  for  rus. 
its  important  consequences  to  the  Macedonian  empire. 
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Biorrapliy.  In  the  first  act  of  this  bloody  drama,  Niranor  was 
' , mlj  defeated,  about  one  half  of  his  ships  were  taken,  and 
From  the  remainder  were  happy  to  find  refuse  in  the  neigh- 
a.  m.  bouring  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  directly  opposite  to 
3681.  Byzantium.  But  Antigonus,  who  at  the  head  of  an 
army  watched  the  proceedings  of  both  fleets,  converted, 
to  use  the  words  of  a modern  historian,  this  heavy  dis- 
aster into  the  means  of  signal  and  brilliant  success. 
Having  despatched  proper  agents  to  Byzantium,  he 
collected  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  the  small  craft 
and  merchantmen  lying  in  that  port.  In  these  vessels, 
having  hastily  embarked  the  choicest  of  his  light- 
armed  troops,  he  assailed  before  dawn  the  unsuspect- 
ing victors,  who  hod  presumptuously  landed  on  the 
!Vtle  of  Thracian  coast,  encumbered  and  fatigued  with  the  care 
Byzantium,  of  their  booty  and  their  prisoners.  Clytus,  unprepared 
to  fight,  ordered  his  men  to  fly  to  their  ships.  Part 
of  them  put  to  sea,  but  encountered  there  a new  dan- 
ger ; for  Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  reinforced 
with  a select  band  of  mariners,  was  ready  for  their 
reception.  Their  whole  fleet  was  taken,  except  the 
admiral's  galley ; and  he  himself,  having  landed  on  an 
obscure  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  and  attempting  to 
escape  secretly  into  Macedon,  was  put  to  death  by 
some  deserters,  who  sought  to  uvengc  their  cuuse  on 
the  person  of  this  unfortunate  chief. 

The  victory  of  Byzantium  decided  the  fute  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  immediately  surrendered  to  Cassander,  on 
the  simple  conditions  of  retaining  jwssession  of  their 
soil,  their  ships,  revenue,  and  laws.  The  government  of 
the  city,  and  management  of  the  finances,  were  con- 
fided to  the  wisdom  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  who 
of  Athens,  with  much  honour  to  himself,  and  great  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth,  continued  in  office  during  the 
long  period  of  ten  years. 

Whilst  the  rival  generals  in  Attica  and  Asia  Minor 
were  committing  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
war,  the  two  queens,  Olympias  and  Eurydic^,  were 
likewise  on  the  point  of  making  an  appeal  to  arms. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  latter  princess, 
attached  to  Cassander  by  the  bonds  of  an  unlawful 
affection,  laboured  to  second  his  views,  as  an  aspirant  to 
the  supreme  authority;  whilst  Olympias,  acting  as 
the  tool  of  Polyspcrchon,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  her 
own  ambitious  projects,  exerted  the  utmost  force  of 
intrigue,  in  support  of  her  grandson,  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  Having  acquired  a momentary  ascendancy 
over  the  affections  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  she  com* 
lulled  Eurydicc  and  her  husband  to  seek  safety  in 
flight ; and  afterwards,  upon  getting  possession  of 
Mordit  of  their  persons,  she  ordered  them  both  to  be  despatched 
Arrhidcus  by  assassins.  The  imbecile  Arrhidsus,  who  from 
and  Eury-  respect  to  his  father  was  usually  called  Philip,  had  occu- 
“IC*‘  pied  the  throne  of  Macedon  six  years  and  four 
months  ; a mere  pageant  of  royally  when  a public 
appearance  was  deemed  necessary,  und  a mere  name 
used  by  his  tutors,  when  furthering  their  own  views, 
or  transacting  the  business  of  the  empire. 

But  the  rage  of  the  inexorable  Olympias  was  not 
supported  by  an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of 
Cassander  in  Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Eurydicl,  struck  such  a panic  into  the 
breast  of  the  aged  queen,  that  she  immediately  shut 
herself  up  in  Pydna,  carrying  with  her  the  young 
Alexander  i£gus,  the  interesting  Roxana,  and  a large 
attendance  of  females  of  the  fir»t  rank  and  quality. 
The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  long  the  impa* 
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tience  of  Cassander.  Famine,  at  length,  aiding  his  Alexander's 
endeavours,  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  greatest  ex-  ors. 
tremity,  and  compelled  even  the  stern  Olympias  to  sue  v 
for  terms.  A trial  followed  her  release  from  the  mise- 
ries of  a siege;  but  the  forms  of  justice  in  such  a case 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  power,  and  thus,  although 
not  regularly  condemned,  ghe  was  soon  after  put  to 
death . 

The  fall  of  Pydna  rewarded  the  labours  of  Cassander, 
not  only  with  the  gratification  which  he  received  in 
the  condemnation  of  Olympias,  but  also  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  illustrious  persons  who  had  shared  the 
fortunes  of  that  celebrated  queen.  Alexander  Mg us, 
now  the  sole  heir  of  the  crown,  Roxana  his  mother, 

Dcidamia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  Thea- 
solonica,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  half-sister  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  fell  into  his 
hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  prince  and  his  parent 
were  sent  to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis ; whilst  Thessa- 
lonica,  still  more  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
house  than  the  ill-fated  Eurydid,  was  selected  by 
Cassander  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  sharer  of  his  bed.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  M*iTia**of 
in  a style  of  the  greatest  magnificence ; and  the  active  Cawamkr 
governor  chose  to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  with  Th«- 
building  Cassandria,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  and  by  *•**■*“• 
restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  renowned  city  of 
Thebes. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  Europe,  the  a.  c. 
same  deep  game  of  ambition  was  played  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire  by  the  several  satraps  into  whose  hands 
the  largest  share  of  power  had  fallen.  Ptolemy  who 
had  at  an  early  period  added  Cyrco6  to  his  dominions, 
afterwards  carried  his  arms  into  Syria,  reduced  the 
more  important  strongholds  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  into  Egypt, 
as  captives  and  slaves,  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
of  the  Jews. 

After  the  death  of  Antipater,  when  the  authority  of  State  of  die 
the  central  government  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  sa-  province*, 
traps  in  all  the  remoter  provinces  ceased  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Macedon,  either  for  authority  or  for 
approval.  Egypt  had,  in  fact,  become  an  independent 
sovereignty ; Babylonia  and  the  fine  country  of  the 
Medea  no  longer  acknowledged  any  other  ruler  than 
Seleucus  and  Python ; and  Antigonus  had,  for  some 
time,  openly  avowed  the  intention  of  rendering  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Lesser  Asia.  Eumcnes,  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  army,  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
occasion  cither  delay  or  uncertainty  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object;  and  os  the  able  general  now 
named  was  merely  the  lieutenant  of  Polyspcrchon,  mi 
unpopular  and  unsuccessful  viceroy,  Antigonus  found 
no  difficulty  in  confederating  against  hiru  the  com- 
manders of  all  the  principal  provinces,  whether  in  Asia 
or  in  Europe.  It  was  therefore  reserved  for  Eumcnes, 
upon  finding  himself  at  liberty  after  liis  escape  from 
Nora,  to  direct  his  single  genius  against  the  combined 
talents  of  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  even 
Python;  the  latter  two  of  whom,  however  little  dis- 
posed they  might  be  to  second  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  could  not  permit  themselves 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  royal  general ; because 
the  king  being  a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Polys- 
perchon,  the  orders  issued  in  his  name,  were,  in  fact, 
the  orders  of  the  protector,  or  of  his  substitute  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  We  are  accordingly  informed  by 
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Biography.  Diodorus,  that  when  Eumenes,  who  had  already  rc- 
•— covered  a threat  port  of  Syria  from  the  grasp  of 
From  Ptolemy,  sent  a message  to  Sclcucus  and  Python, 
A*  **•  desiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  to  join  him 
forthwith  against  Antigonus,  bringing  with  them  the 
largest  force  they  could  raise,  these  governors  replied 
B*  c*  that  they  were  ready  to  assist  the  kings  in  their  law* 
323*  ful  wars,  but  that  they  would  have  no  transactions 
with  himself,  as  being  a person  who  hod  once  been 
Al*!'  proclaimed  a public  enemy,  and  whose  authority, 
even  though  he  shewed  them  the  royal  commission,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  acted,  they  were  determined  not 
*’ "F*  to  acknowledge.  Resolved  to  be  independent  of  the 
protector,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  refusing  obedi- 
ence to  his  coimmind  when  conveyed  by  his  lieu- 
tenant, though  that  refusal  evidently  implied  the 
cancelment  of  their  allegiance,  and  even  an  overt  act 
of  rebellion. 

Policy  of  In  stating  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in 
Knmcncs.  which  Eunieiies  was  placed,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
mention  the  reluctance  which  some  of  the  high-minded 
nobles,  who  had  fought  under  Alexander,  manifested 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a foreigner  and  a man  of  obscure 
birth.  The  battalion  of  ArgjTaspides,  or  silver-shields, 
joined  his  standard  indeed  in  compliance  with  the 
royal  mandate;  but  they  could  not  conceal  their 
scorn  when  they  spoke  of  the  Cardian  general,  who  had 
carried  an  inkhom  in  the  camps,  where  they  had  curried 
the  brightest  arms,  and  gained  the  most  splendid 
triumphs.  Eumenes  was  aware  of  their  prejudice, 
and  udopted  the  following  expedient  in  order  to  re- 
move it.  Plutarch,  who  is  our  principal  authority  ou 
this  point,  informs  us  that  the  general  assured  his 
officers,  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a communica- 
tion from  Alexander,  in  a vision  of  the  night,  and  that 
the  deceased  king,  shewing  him  a pavilion  with  royal 
furniture,  and  a throne  in  the  middle  of  it,  declared 
aloud  : “ That  if  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
despatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with  them,  and 
prosper  every  measure  and  every  action  which  com- 
menced under  his  auspices."  This  apparition  was 
readily  believed  by  the  superstitious  Macedonians ; 
and  accordingly  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Argyraspides, 
Antigenes  and  Teutamus,  who  had  refused  to  wait  upon 
Eumenes,  or  to  receive  his  orders,  expressed  no  further 
reluctance  to  appear  before  him  in  the  pavilion  of 
Alexander,  and  to  participate  in  his  councils.  This  symbol 
of  royal  power  and  divine  influence,  was  religiously 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  wherever  the  army 
moved ; and  whenever  unforeseen  difficulties  occurred, 
or  new  measures  were  to  be  adopted,  the  '*  throne  of 
Alexander"  was  set  up,  a species  of  adoration  was  per- 
formed, and  the  warrior  counsellors  proceeded  to  their 
deliberations,  in  the  faith  that  they  were  to  be  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  their  invincible  monarch. 

Antigonus  hod  no  sooner  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  west,  by  the  destruction  of  the  royal  fleet  under 
Clytus,  than  he  determined  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Eu- 
mcnes,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  successfully 
employing  his  arms  in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Not 
being  in  a condition  to  oppose  the  disciplined  and 
numerous  forces  of  bis  antagonist,  the  last  named 
commander  retreated  towards  the  Euphrates;  sending 
messengers  before  him  to  the  several  satraps,  exhorting 
them  to  join  his  standard  with  their  contingents,  and 
prepare  to  defend  the  provinces  committed  to  their 


Sclcucus,  who  continued  to  command  at  Babylon,  Alexander’* 
gave  no  encouragement  to  Eumenes,  and  even  at-  Successor*., 
tempted  to  obstruct  his  progress  eastward.  He  inun-  " 

dated  the  camp  of  the  royal  general,  by  opening  certain  Frnm 
sluices  in  the  Tigris,  which  poured  its  waters  over  the  ” 
adjacent  country,  then  occupied  by  the  Macedonians, 
ami  thus  greatly  endangered  the  whole  army.  Eumenes, 
however,  found  means  to  cross  into  Susiana,  where  lie 
was  strengthened  with  considerable  supplies  of  arms 
and  money ; resolving  to  consolidate  his  forces  in  that  A M 
province,  and  to  await  the  approach  of  Antigonus,  who  3^* 
was  already  in  Mesopotamia. 

Python,  the  governor  of  Media,  was  os  little  dis-  B c 
posed  us  Sclcucus,  to  co-opcratc  with  the  royal  lieute*  j^s 
nant,  in  punishing  the  rebellion  of  Antigonus.  On 
the  contrary,  he  himself  had  just  attempted  not  only 
to  render  his  province  independent  of  the  regency,  porr„ 
but  even  to  add  to  it  the  smaller  satrapies  with  which  umkr  Eu- 
it  was  surrounded.  In  an  attack  upon  Parthia,  he  had 
shewtt  so  much  cruelty,  as  well  as  ambition,  that  the 
neighbouring  governors  flew  to  arms,  drove  him  from 
Media,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  reftige,  across 
the  Tigris,  in  the  court  of  Seleucus.  This  condition  of 
things,  so  little  expected  by  Eumenes,  and  up(utrently 
so  unfavourable  to  his  hopes  of  assistance,  was  never- 
theless the  means  of  bringing  to  his  camp  a consider- 
able body  of  active  soldiers.  The  confederated  satraps, 
who  had  driven  away  Python,  were  eager  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  royal  general ; being  perfectly 
aware  that  the  governur  of  Media,  aided  by  the  troops 
of  Scleucus,  would  soon  make  another  attempt  to  reco- 
ver his  dominions,  and  to  inflict  a signal  vengeance 
on  those  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled-  Actuated  by 
these  motives.  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  joined 
the  standard  of  Eumenes,  with  thirteen  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horse ; Tlepolcmus  of  Carmania, 

Siburtius  of  Arachosia,  and  Slasandcr  of  Aria,  brought 
about  four  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  cavalrv  ; Androbuzus,  the  deputy  of  Oxyartes, 
led  from  the  heights  of  Paropamisus,  twelve  hundred 
infantry  and  four  hundred  horsemen ; whilst  Eudamus, 
who  commanded  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by 
the  Five  Rivers,  advanced  from  the  east  with  three 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  a formidable  array 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  elephants.  To  these  rein- 
forcements, more  valuable  for  quality  than  number,  „ c 
Peucestes  is  said  to  have  afterwards  added  ten  thou-  31  fj 

sand  Persian  archers,  summoned  by  him  from  the  

rugged  mountains  which  extend  from  the  bay  of  OL 

°rInus-  , 116.  I, 

Antigonus,  informed  of  these  occurrences,  resolved 
in  like  manner  to  halt,  and  endeavour,  by  new  levies,  to 
render  his  force  equal  to  that  of  his  Adversary.  lie 
was  soon  joined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  by  Abij  Anti- 
Python,  who  commanded  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  {tonus, 
and  by  a detachment  from  the  army  of  Sclcucus,  who, 
anxious  to  remove  the  war  from  his  own  country, 
recommended  strongly  to  Antigonus  to  cross  the 
Tigris,  and  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Eumenes,  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Susiana.  Eastward  of  the  river  now 
named,  there  is  another  large  stream,  culled  Coprates, 
over  which  Antigonus  had,  in  like  manner,  to  convey 
his  army ; and  here  he  sustained  so  severe  a lo&s,  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  an  act  of  superior  generalship  on 
the  part  of  his  rival,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
decline  a more  decisive  engagement  until  he  had  agaic 
recruited  and  refreshed  his  army. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  resolved,  for  the  present,  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Susiana,  and 
to  proceed  northward  into  Media ; where  Python  had 
still  a considerable  degree  of  influence,  and  where  his 
partisans  could  supply  the  meuns  of  subsisting  his 
troops,  and  conveying  their  stores.  To  effect  this 
object, however,  he  had  either  a long  or  a very  dangerous 
march  to  perform  ; and,  preferring  the  latter,  he  had 
to  sustain  a destructive  warfare  with  the  Cassseans, 
amid  their  mountain  fastnesses  ; who  during  nine 
days  assailed  his  line  so  successfully,  that  they  killed 
a great  numher  of  his  men,  and  completely  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  suffering  those  who  escaped  with  life. 
This  foolish  enterprise  was  undertaken,  it  is  said,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  who  determined  to  chastise 
rather  than  court  the  proud  and  savage  mountaineers, 
who  asked  him  to  purchase  a free  passage  through 
their  narrow  vallies — a practice  first  introduced  by  the 
Persian  kings,  when  leading  their  armies  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Could  Eumenes  have  trusted  to  the  dispositions  of 
his  army,  he  might  huve  followed  up  with  material 
success,  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Copratca.  But  no  sooner  was  Antigonus 
out  of  their  sight,  than  the  Argvraspides  involved  the 
camp  in  dissension ; insisting  that  their  commander 
should  retrace  his  stej*  to  Asia  Minor,  and  seize  the 
rich  prize  which  the  other  had  relinquished  ; whilst 
Peucestes  and  'his  neighbouring  satraps,  who  had 
joined  the  army  after  it  had  crossed  the  Tigris,  main- 
tained the  policy  of  defending  the  more  important 
provinces  of  the  cast,  and  particularly  the  imperial 
district  of  Persia;  upon  which,  they  predicted,  Anti- 
gonus would  be  ready  to  pour  down  with  resistless 
fury,  after  having  repaired  his  strength  in  Media. 
Eumenes,  yielding  to  the  counsel  of  the  latter,  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Persepolis ; in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  Peucestes  entertained  the  army  with  a 
splendid  festival,  the  object  of  which,  however,  was 
not  so  much  to  reward  their  exertions  against  the 
invader  of  Asia,  as  to  seduce  their  affections  from 
their  great  and  faithful  commander.  Eumenes  foresaw 
the  plot,  and  defeated  it.  Having  forged  letters,  as  if 
written  by  Orontes,  who  was  the  governor  of  Armenia, 
and  u warm  friend  to  the  satrnp  of  Persia,  he  caused 
them  to  be  rcud  aloud,  stating,  “ That  the  kings  mid 
Polvsperchnn  had  fully  re-established  their  authority 
in  Europe;  that  Cassander  their  most  formidable 
enemy  was  dead  ; and  that  a Macedonian  army  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont  to  co-opcrate  with  the  exertions 
of  a general,  in  whose  courage  and  conduct  the  lawful 
successors  of  Alexander  continued  to  repose  the  utmost 
confidence."  This  stratagem  produced  the  desired 
effect ; Eumenes  was  confirmed  in  authority,  and  one 
of  the  seditious  satraps  was  obliged  to  consult  bis 
safety  by  a sudden  flight. 

Confidence  was  hardly  restored,  when  news  arrived 
at  the  camp  that  Antigonus  had  begun  his  march  from 
Media,  and  was  already  on  the  frontiers  of  that  pro- 
vince. Euuiencs,  although  his  health  was  somewhat 
impaired  by  fatigue  or  intemperance,  made  immediate 
preparations  for  meeting  his  enemy;  and,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  brought  bis  vanguard  within 
sight  of  the  hostile  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  Parana- 
cent*  mountains.  A variety  of  mantmivres  preceded 
the  battle,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  had  now 
become  inevitable ; for  each  general,  knowing  the 


talents  and  resources  of  his  adversary,  put  in  exercise  Alexanders 
all  the  devices  which  science  and  a matured  experience  Succe*M»r>. 
could  suggest,  for  securing  victory,  or  diminishing  the 
evils  of  defeat.  The  conflict  was  severe  and  the  suc- 
cess various.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  first  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Eumenes;  but  an  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  was  instantly  seized  by  Antigo- 
nus, who,  with  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
characteristic  of  the  officers  formed  in  the  school  of 
Alexander,  attacked  an  exposed  part  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  completely  checked  their  ardour  in  pursuing 
their  momentary  advantage.  The  fruit  of  this  masterly 
movement  was  displayed  in  the  facility  with  which 
Antigonus  was  enabled  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  re-occupy  the  commodious 
quarters  afforded  him  by  Python,  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Ciamorga,  a town  of  Media. 

After  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  winter,  Conspiracy 
Antigonus  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  royal  general,  Eu- 
by  performing  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  a forced  march  nMrnc*- 
of  nine  days,  through  a hilly  country,  barren,  and  dif- 
ficult. Information,  forwarded  by  a peasant,  saved  the 
army  of  Eumenes ; who,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
made  such  able  urrnngcincnts  as  set  his  indefatigable 
rival  at  defiance.  In  this  crisis,  the  merit  of  the  com- 
mander only  excited  the  envy  of  the  satraps  who  served 
under  him  ; and  though  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  in  the  expectation  of  on  eventful  battle,  Peucestes, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  a former  plot,  conspired 
with  Teutamus,  a turbulent  chief,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Eumenes,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  conquered 
the  opposing  army.  The  conspiracy  was  revealed  to 
him  by  some  of  the  other  generals  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  accede  to  it ; and  who,  says  Plutarch,  were 
restrained  from  taking  a share  in  that  diabolical  mea- 
sure, not  by  the  affectionate  dutv  which  they  owed  to 
Eumenes,  but  merely  through  fear  of  losing,  by  his 
death,  the  money  which  they  had  lent  to  him  at  high 
interest.  The  effect  on  the  mind  of  that  great  com- 
mander was  deep  and  distressing.  Lamenting  that  it 
was  his  hard  lot  to  live  among  wild  beasts,  he  retired 
in  low  spirits  to  his  tent,  where  he  wrote  his  testament, 
nnd  burned  such  of  his  papers  as  might  have  endan- 
gered those  who  had  given  him  secret  intelligence,  or 
corresponded  with  him  on  matters  of  state  policy. 
Regardless  of  the  consequences  to  himself,  he  deter- 
mined still  to  resist  Antigonus,  the  enemy  of  his 
master  s house  ; and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
he  went  forth  with  a cheerful  countenance  to  inspect 
his  troops,  and  make  arrangements  for  his  last  conflict 
with  that  unprincipled  satrap. 

'The  details  of  the  battle  are  known  to  every  reader  victory  of 
of  ancient  history ; and  can  only  be  interesting  to  those  Antiguan 
who  wish  to  compare  the  tactic*  of  the  Macedonians 
with  the  art  of  war  as  practised  in  modern  times.  The 
armies  were  considerable,  both  for  their  number  and 
the  quality  of  the  troops ; that  under  Eumenes 
amounting  to  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot, 
six  thousand  horse,  and  a hundred  and  fourteen  ele- 
phants ; and  the  other  consisting  of  twenty-two 
thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  cavalry,  with  a body  of 
Median  skirmishers,  and  sixty-five  elephants. 

The  Argyraspides  and  the  phalanx  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  the  foot  soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Not  one 
of  the  battalions  could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most 
of  them  were  cut  to  pieces ; but  the  cavalry  were  more 
successful,  and  by  their  bravery  and  perseverance  con- 
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Biography,  tributed  not  a little  to  equalize  the  fortune  of  the  com- 
bat.  As  the  engagement  took  place  in  a sandy  soil. 
From  the  motion  of  the  horses  raised  such  a cloud  as  pre- 
*.  m.  vented  either  party  from  seeing  beyond  u few  paces; 
36*1-  a circumstance  which  suggested  to  Antigonus,  the 
— propriety  of  attacking  the  enemy's  baggage,  which 
#•  c.  was  slenderly  guarded  by  a body  of  raw  troops,  at  a 
323  • little  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  device 
*°  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation ; for  the  brave  pha- 
, A M,  langites  and  silver-shields,  os  soon  as  they  found  that 
.jsno.  their  property,  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  that 
they  held  dear  upon  earth,  were  ravished  from  them 
B‘  1‘  at  the  moment  when  they  imagined  themselves  in  pos- 
session  of  a great  victory,  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  insubordination,  and  actually  turned  their  arms 
Hi*  tray  si  of  against  their  own  general.  It  wns  in  tain  for  Eumenes 
Eumeott.  to  exhort  them  to  return  but  once  more  to  the  charge, 
and  they  would  recover  every  thing  they  had  lost,  and 
amply  revenge  their  momentary  grief  on  the  van- 
quished enemy.  The  haughty  Argyraspidcs  would  not 
listen.  Treachery,  too,  it  is  obvious,  was  at  work  ; 
for  Peucestes  had  already  left  the  Held,  with  all  the 
troops  that  he  could  induce  to  foyowr  him : and  now, 
to  complete  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  army,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  seditious  and  faithless  satrap  Teuta- 
mus,  to  conciliate  the  victorious  Antigonus,  by  giving 
up  into  his  hands  the  person  of  their  gallant  com- 
mander. The  suggestion  was  acted  upon;  and  Eu- 
mcnes,  after  being  seized  like  a felon,  ond  bound  with 
his  own  belt,  was  delivered  up  to  his  implacable  enemy 
who  had  long  thirsted  for  his  blood.  As  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  on  his  way  to 
the  cnrnp  of  Antigonus,  the  unfortunate  general  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  soldiers,  entreating  them  to 
despatch  him.  “ Kill  me,  soldiers,"  he  exclaimed, 
“ kill  me  yourselves,  I conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all 
the  gods ; for  though  I perish  by  the  hand  of  Antigo- 
nus, my  death  will  be  as  much  your  act  as  if  1 hud 
fallen  by  your  sword*." 

Eumenes  He  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  life  in  prison, 
putto death.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight;  after  having  served  Philip 
and  Alexander,  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  secretary 
about  twenty  yean,  and  fought  for  their  royal  house 
after  every  other  general  of  rank  had  begun  to  esta- 
blish hisown  interests,  on  the  ruins  of  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity. Nor  were  his  excellent  qualities  confined  to  military 
skill  and  unimpeachable  honour.  He  was  also  an 
elegant  scholar;  evincing,  by  his  writings,  n pure  taste, 
and  the  most  exalted  moral  feeling,  an  ardent  philan- 
thropy. and  a steady  friendship.  A collection  of  his 
letters  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  till  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era ; affording  ample  proof 
that  the  eulogies  heaped  on  his  character  by  ancient 
biographers  and  historians,  were  fully  merited  by  the 
uniform  tenour  of  his  life,  and  by  the  liberal,  manly 
tone  of  sentiment  which  adorned  his  principles  and 
animated  his  writings.  In  his  death,  the  royal  house 
of  Macedon  lost  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  its 
court,  in  its  best  and  proudest  days,  and  one  of  its 
most  faithful  supporters,  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  power. 
" Dequo,"  says  Nepos,  " quanta  fuerit  omnium  opinio 
eorum  qui  post  Alexandrum  Magnum,  reges  sunt 
appellati,  ex  hoc  facile  potest  judicari,  quod  nemo, 
Eumene  vivo,  rex  appellatus  est,  sed  pnefectus.  Iidem 
post  hujus  occasum  statim  regium  urnatum  nomenque 
sumpserunt  ; neque  quod  initio  predidtrant,  se  Alex- 
amlri  liberis  regnum  servare,  id  prestare  voluerunt. 


et,  uno  propugnatorc  sublato,  quid  sentirent  aperue-  Alexander* 
runt."  Succcwnw. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  that  Antigonus  rid  himself,  in  the  manner  *runl 
just  described,  of  the  formidable  opposition  so  long  A‘ 
directed  against  him  by  Eumenes.  At  this  period, 
Polysperchon  was  still  nominally  protector  of  H ( 
the  empire,  and  tutor  of  the  young  king  Alexander 
jEgus ; but  after  the  triumph  of  Cassander  over  ~t> 
the  partisans  of  Olympias,  and  the  marriage  of  that  A.  M, 
general  with  Thessalonica,  the  power  attached  to  liis  ,3806. 
office  was  utterly  annihilated,  and  he  fouud  himself  — 
compelled  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  a.  c. 
appears  to  have  exercised,  during  several  years,  a very  198. 
limited  authority  among  the  remaining  adherents  of  Flight  of 
the  royal  cause.  In  the  east,  again,  there  was  no  Polysper- 
longer  any  one  to  represent  the  youthful  monarch,  or  c**rtn- 
even  to  maintain  his  rights  in  the  name  of  deputy  to  b.  c. 
his  protector.  The  privilege  of  governing  was  now  316. 

determined  by  the  sword  ; and  Antigonus,  being  at  — 
the  head  of  the  largest  army,  assumed  the  protector-  ol. 
ship  of  Asia,  which  he  knew  none  of  his  rivals  were  in  116.  1 . 
a condition  at  that  moment  to  dispute  with  him. 

Having  gained  an  accession  to  his  forces  from  the  Mcawirranf 
discomfited  army  of  Eumenes,  the  new  governor  of  AdUkhdiw. 
the  east  returned  into  Media  to  concert  measures  far 
the  stability  of  his  power  in  the  surrounding  provinces. 

To  avoid  the  snare  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  re- 
nowned general  whom  he  had  lately  put  to  death,  he 
resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  break  up  the  celebrated 
battalion  of  the  Argyraspides,  who  had  shewn  too 
great  a disposition  to  interfere  in  political  arrange- 
ments ; and,  secondly,  to  despatch  the  turbulent 
Python,  whose  ambition  and  treachery  had  undermined 
not  only  the  rigid  government  of  Pcrdiccas,  but  also 
the  mild  and  loyal  swray  of  the  unfortunate  Eutncncs. 

'Hie  former  part  of  this  intention  he  realized  by 
sending  the  gallant  silver-shields  on  severe  service, 
where  their  strength  would  be  wasted  by  fatigue  and 
privation  ; and  where,  in  fact,  that  famous  band  of 
veterans,  to  which  Alexander  owed  so  much  of  his  - 
success,  was  ultimately  worn  down,  without  ever  .\rsrvra*  * 
revisiting  their  native  country.  As  to  Python,  hepidra. 
was  at  length  made  the  dupe  of  that  atrocious  deceit 
which  he  had  so  frequently  practised  against  others. 
Antigonus  had  heard  of  his  projects  for  recovering 
Media  ; but  affecting  to  disbelieve  such  reports  against 
a faithful  partisan,  he  invited  him  to  join  his  standard, 
giving  him  reason  to  expect  a still  higher  reward  for 
his  services  than  the  province  from  which  he  hail  been 
recently  expelled.  The  ambitious  satrap  complied, 
joined  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  was  accused,  tried,  Python  put 
and  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  one  day.  to  death. 

The  next  measure  pursued  by  the  self-appointed 
protector  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  Peucestes,  who 
had  repaired  to  his  camp  after  the  battle  with  Eu- 
menes, at  the  head  of  his  ten  thousand  Persian  bow  - 
men.  Antigonus  having  accompanied  him  to  Pasar- 
gada,  the  capital  of  his  province,  chose  to  take 
offence  at  the  popularity  with  which  the  satrap  was 
every  where  received,  ami  immediately  superseded 
him,  by  nominating  to  the  government  of  Pcrsis  his 
own  faithful  tool  Asclepiodorus.  After  this  stretch  of 
authority,  to  which  the  Orientals  seem  formed  by 
nature  to  submit,  Antigonus  was  pleased  to  confirm  in 
their  satrapies  the  governors  placed  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  empire;  sending  friendly  letters  to 
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the  rough  old  chieftain.  Ox y arte* , the  father  of 
S Roxana,  ns  well  ns  to  Stasander  anil  Tlepolemus,  the 
rulers  of  Ractria  and  Caramania,  though  their  armies 
had  served  against  him,  under  the  standard  of  Eume- 
lies.  He  was,  moreover,  induced  to  add  Snsiana to  the 
province  of  liabylon,  under  the  government  of  Sclcucus, 
to  whom  also  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  pay  a friendly 
visit  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  at  Susa, 
the  commander  of  the  citadel,  following  the  orders  of 
Sclcucus,  presented  to  the  protector  the  keys  of  that 
fortress  j from  which,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  trea- 
suries of  the  empire,  he  carried  away  with  him  the 
very  considerable  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  talents. 

At  Babylon  he  was  received  by  the  governor  with 
the  greatest  magnificence.  Royal  presents  were  made 
to  him,  and  his  whole  army  was  splendidly  entertained. 
Rut  amidst  all  these  demonstrations  of  friendship, 
there  was  hatred  cm  the  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other.  Seleucus  soon  perceived  that  the  fate  of 
Python  or  of  Peucestes  awaited  him,  and  that  his  safety 
could  only  be  secured  by  flight.  With  about  forty 
horsemen,  accordingly,  on  whose  speed  and  fidelity  he 
could  depend,  he  set  out  for  Egypt,  to  throw  himself 
on  the  prolection  of  Ptolemy  ; and,  after  travelling 
with  the  utmost  expedition  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
miles,  hr  arrived  at  Alexandria,  already  become  the 
capital  of  the  flourishing  country  to  which  it  belonged. 
Ptolemy  received  the  fugitive  governor  with  open 
arms,  and  entered  readily  into  all  his  views,  whether 
of  reprisals  or  of  mutual  defence ; for  policy  now 
combined  with  personal  regard  in  the  breast  of 
the  Egyptian  satrap,  to  dictate  vigorous  measures 
against  the  monstrous  ambition  and  atrocious  cruelties 
of  Antigonus,  who  obviously  grasped  at  universal 
empire.  The  proposal  of  Sclcucus,  therefore,  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Cossandcr  and  Lysimochus  was  warmly 
seconded  by  his  host,  who  likewise  joined  with  him  in 
arraigning  the  tyranny  of  the  protector,  as  the  common 
enemy  of  all  who  were  invested  with  power. 

Antigonus,  menu  while,  having  committed  the  pro- 
- vinces  recently  held  by  Seleucus,  to  Python,  the  son 
of  Agenor,  and  having  drawn  from  the  fortress  of 
Huinda,  and  other  treasuries  in  the  east,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  talents,  found  himself  prepared  either 
for  war  or  negociation . Knowing  that  his  lieutenants 
in  Asia  Minor  hod  lost  ground  during  his  absence 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  desirous  to  gain,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  sufficient  time  for  re-establish- 
ing his  ascendancy  in  that  important  port  of  the 
empire,  by  subduing  Asunder,  the  governor  of  Caria, 
who  had  continually  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
government.  With  this  view  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  desiring  a con- 
tinuance of  their  friendship,  and  explaining  in  the 
most  plausible  munner  possible  his  proceedings  at 
Babylon  and  Pasargada.  The  confederated  satraps, 
anxious  to  avoid  war,  or  desirous  to  procure  for  them- 
selves the  praise  of  moderation,  met  his  proposals  with 
a statement  of  terms,  which  he  was  requested  to  view 
as  the  price  of  their  amity,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  for- 
bearance. Ptolemy  insisted  that  his  right  to  Syriashould 
be  acknowledged,  and  he  also  joined  with  Seleucus  in 
the  demand  that  the  latter  should  be  restored  to  his 
provinces  on  the  Tigris.  Cossandcr  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  Mncedon  and  Greece,  provided  he 
received  a share  of  the  money  abstracted  by  Antigonus 
from  the  royal  treasuries , a condition  which  was  like- 


wise urged  by  all  the  other  contracting  powers.  Ly-  / 
simachus,  the  ruler  of  Thrace,  required  that  the  Lesser  ’ 
Phrygia  should  be  annexed  to  his  dominions,  that  he 
might  be  enabler!  to  command  lx>th  sides  of  the  Hel- 
lespont ; whilst  Asnndcr,  who  had  acceded  to  the 
confederacy  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus,  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  conquests  in 
Lycia  and  Cappadocia. 

These  conditions  suited  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  ambitious  protector  \ and  he  is 
said,  accordingly,  to  have  dismissed  the  envoys  with 
the  following  brief  reply,  addressed  to  their  masters 
in  common : — **  That  lie  was  actually  marching 
against  Ptolemy,  and  after  he  had  settled  his  differ- 
ences with  that  satrap,  he  would  proceed  in  due  time  f 
to  deal  with  his  perfidious  and  insolent  confederates/' — f 
“This  transaction,"  says  Dr.  Gillies,*'  though  conducted 
with  little  formality,  was  attended  with  momentous 
consequences,  whether  we  regard  the  vastness  of  their 
extent,  or  the  length  of  their  duration.  In  Antigonus's 
answer  to  the  embassy  of  the  allied  princes,  the  knot 
was  tied  of  n memorable  drama,  involving  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
scorching  sands  of  Lybia.  The  conflict,  after  being 
maintained  a dozen  years,  with  no  less  dexterity 
than  energy,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  four 
independent  monarchies,  Syria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  and 
Mncedon,  whose  transactions  with  each  other,  and 
with  foreign  nations,  until  their  successive  reduction 
under  the  Parthian  und  Roman  power,  serve  to 
impress  some  of  the  most  useful  lesson*  and  salutary 
warnings  that  are  to  he  found  in  the  whole  series  of 
ancient  or  modern  history." 

Antigonus  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  realize  his  f 
thraitenings.  He  marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  r 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  Gaza,  and  Joppa,  M 
the  three  principal  strongholds  on  the  coast,  offered  no 
material  resistance.  He  next  proceeded  to  restore 
his  navy,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  war 
with  As&nder,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  fleets  of  Greece,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Egypt,  which,  under  the  wise  government  of  Ptolemy, 
had  become  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  any  in 
those  seas. 

The  war  was  soon  transferred  to  Lesser  Asia,  where 
the  satrap  of  Caria  continued  a brave  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  Antigonus,  in  which  he  was  grently  assisted 
by  the  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Polycleitus  and  Sclcucus. 
But  Asunder  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  over- 
whelming force  which  was  brought  against  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  directed  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
protector  himself.  The  views  of  the  conqueror  were 
next  turned  to  the  state  of  Greece,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  still  subservient  to  Maredon,  and  aided 
its  power.  By  means  of  his  emissaries,  who  carried 
large  sums  of  money  into  that  country,  Antigonus  not 
only  formed  a strong  party  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  in  some  measure  under  the  influence  of  Polys* 
perchon  and  his  son  Alexander,  but  even  stirred  up 
several  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  .'Piolians,  Epirots, 
and  Triballians,  to  wage  a direct  war  with  the  Mace- 
donians. and  thereby  to  further  his  intentions  against 
Cossondcr,  a principal  ally  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus. 
He  artfully  enlisted  on  his  side,  too,  the  better  feelings 
of  the  Macedonian  people  themselves,  by  representing 
Caasnnder  as  the  assassin  of  their  royal  family,  and  by 
5 L 
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. denounoing  vengeance  upon  him  unless  he  instantly 
delivered  from  confinement  the  young  Alexander 
iEgus  and  his  mother  Roxana. 

These  professions,  seconded  by  some  political  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  the  republics,  and  also  by  the 
gallant  conduct  of  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  operated  such 
a revolution  in  favour  of  Antigonus,  that  he  finally 
succeeded  in  stripping  fassander  of  ail  his  possessions 
in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly,  and  in 
reducing  his  military  resources  within  very  narrow 
limits.  In  Thrace,  likewise,  the  arms  of  the  protector 
were  crowned  with  the  most  flattering  success.  Lysi- 
m itch  us  had  acceded  to  the  confederacy  against  him, 
and  had  even,  whilst  his  arms  were  employed  in 
Asia  Minor,  made  a descent  into  the  iir’lespontian 
Phrygia ; to  revenge  which  aggressions,  Antigonus 
stirred  up  the  barbarous  tribes  which  occupy  the 
Thracian  mountains  to  assuil  his  establishments  in  the 
north,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seduced  from  their  alle- 
giance the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Euxinc,  which  this 
satrap,  after  the  example  of  Ptolemy,  had  founded  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  At  this  juncture,  in  short, 
the  protector  might  have  consolidated  his  power  on  a 
broad  and  lasting  basis,  had  he  listened  to  any  other 
counsellor  but  his  ambition.  Syria  was  completely 
subdued,  for  Tyre  had  already  surrendered  to  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  his  son  Demetrius,  after  a 
blockade  of  fourteen  months.  Greece  was  wholly  in 
his  power  ; the  satrap  of  Maccdon  having  no  longer 
either  money  or  troops  sufficient  to  control  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  two  factions  w'hich  had  been  recently 
formed  in  that  country.  Thrace  was  kept  at  bay  by 
the  internal  commotions  so  urlfulty  excited  in  it ; as 
well  ns  by  the  savage  hordes  which  dwelt  on  the 
Danube,  and  which  incessantly  threatened  to  inundate 
with  their  countless  multitudes  the  more  fertile  fields 
which  stretch  along  the  Euxine  Ptolemy,  the 
most  formidable  of  his  enemies,  hod,  ever  since  his 
accession  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  manifested  a 
strong  desire  for  peace  ; being  obviously  unwilling  to 
suspend,  upon  the  hazard  of  a protracted  warfure,  the 
improvement  of  the  very  important  province  which 
had  fallen  to  his  charge. 

Influenced  by  the  circumstances  now  described,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  by  a sincere  wish  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire  at  large,  the  confederates 
made  known  to  Antigonus  their  desire  to  listen  to  terms 
for  a general  pacification.  His  late  successes,  how- 
ever, had  opened  to  him  the  most  ambitious  views. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  reduce  his  rivals,  one  by  one, 
to  an  unconditional  submission,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  altogether  averse  to  shackle  himself  with 
treaties,  which  he  could  not  afterwards  break,  without 
incurring  a load  of  odium  and  suspicion.  With  a 
degree  of  honesty,  therefore,  greater  than  the  wisdom 
or  moderation  of  the  policy  which  he  thought  proper  to 
pursue,  he  declined  all  negotiation  ; leaving  to  the  con- 
federate chiefs  the  alternative  of  yielding  to  his  ambitious 
designs,  or  of  seeking  redress  in  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Ptolemy.  Aware  of 
the  aspiring  views  and  insatiable  ambition  *of  Anti- 
gonus,  he  had  spared  no  pains  in  increasing  the 
number  of  his  ships,  and  in  adding  to  the  skill  and 
discipline  of  his  sailors.  Having  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  he  made  from  that  island  a descent 
on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  in  both  of  which 
provinces  he  reduced  several  towns,  enriching  his 
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army  with  an  immense  booty,  and  a great  number  of  Alexander* 
captives.  Demetrius,  the  eon  of  the  protector,  u Successor*, 
youth  of  much  spirit  and  military  talent,  had  been  v 
appointed  to  govern  Syria,  upon  its  being  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  Ptolemy.  Impatient  of  the  insult 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  plundering  of  so  many 
cities,  and  the  reduction  of  several  important  fortresses, 
he  took  the  field  with  a considerable  force,  to  chastise 
the  Egyptian  satrap  and  his  predatory  bands.  Ptolemy, 
who  had  likewise  raised  a powerful  army,  marched  his 
troops  across  the  desert,  from  Pelusium  to  Gaza,  anu 
presented  himself  in  the  territory  of  Demetrius,  ready 
to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  victory,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  his  valuable  province. 

The  battle  which  followed  added  to  the  renown  of 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  gained  a complete  victory  J[,c*or7  nf 
over  the  brave  but  rash  son  of  Antigonus  The  gjj* 
numerical  force  of  the  armies  engaged  was  nearly  cue  at  G ax*, 
equal,  amounting  to  about  twenty -five  thousand  on 
each  side ; but  the  caution  and  science  displayed  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  gave  a decided  prepon- 
derancy  to  the  standard  of  Egypt,  and  added  immensely 
to  the  discomfiture  inflicted  on  their  youthful  anta- 
gonist. Demetrius  lost  about  five  thousand  horsemen 
killed  in  the  field,  together  with  eight  thousand  foot 
soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners  ; and  as  the  fugi- 
tives, who  directed  their  flight  to  Gaza,  w ere  so  hotly 
pursued  that  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  entered  the  gates 
together  with  them,  the  whole  baggage  and  treasures 
belonging  to  the  army,  u well  as  a great  number  of 
captives,  w ere  added  to  the  spoils  gained  by  the  victors, 
and  served  as  trophies  to  commemorate  their  success. 

A remarkable  circumstance,  mentioned  both  by  Pr 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  adds  somewhat  to  the  celebrity  ofPtolemv 
of  this  fight, and  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  interesting 
and  rather  characteristic  view  of  the  mental  qualities  of 
Demetrius.  Upon  sending  a herald  to  Ptolemy,  so- 
liciting the  usual  permission  to  bury  the  slnin,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  not  only  the  boon  which  he  had 
asked  was  granted,  but  that  his  camp  equipage  and 
personal  effects  were  restored,  and  also,  what  he  valued 
much  more,  his  few  surviving  friends  who  hud  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A message,  too,  from 
the  victorious  general,  still  farther  increased  hi«  amaze- 
ment. “ Tell  the  youth,"  said  the  noble  companion  of 
Alexander,  “that  with  the  son  of  my  old  friend  and 
ancient  partner  in  arms  I contend  only  for  glory  and 
empire/  Demetrius  received  the  kindness  with  be- 
coming grace  ; but  he  prayed  to  the  gods  that  thev 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  himself  from  a 
burden  of  gratitude,  which  he  felt  oppressive,  as  being 
imposed  by  an  enemy  of  his  father. 

The  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Ga74i  were  not  a Cmisc- 
little  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Antigonus  in  Syria  ; 
and  they  became  somewhat  more  momentous  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  inasmuch  as  they  afforded 
to  Selcucus  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Babylon, 
and  of  resuming  possession  of  his  fine  province.  In 
the  meantime,  the  principal  cities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy ; and 
Tyre,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  soon  declared 
for  the  same  cause,  and  compelled  its  governor 
Andronicus  to  surrender.  Having,  therefore,  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  fortresses,  and  committed  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  to  Cilles,  with  orders  to  pro- 
secute the  wrar  against  Demetrius,  the  ruler  of  Egypt 
returned  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  resign  himself  to 
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Biography,  the  more  agreeable  pursuits  of  internal  improvement, 
navigation,  and  commerce. 

J-rom  Cilles  proved  unequal  to  the  charge  reposed  in  him. 
A,  Allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  by  Demetrius,  who 

* hail  performed  a wonderful  march  over  a large  portion 
of  Asia  Minor,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his 
W3  army,  he  was  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  seven 
t(|  * thousand  prisoners.  It  is  said  that,  when  Antigonus 
. M heard  of  the  reverse  experienced  by  his  son,  he  ex- 

3H06  claimed.  “ Ptolemy  has  indeed  beaten  boys,  but  he 

_ shall  soon  have  to  do  with  men:’’  and  it  is  probable 
n.  c.  that  the  protector  himself  meant  forthwith  to  march 
198.  into  Syria  to  repair  the  losses  which  his  cause  had  sus- 
tained. Demetrius,  however,  entreated  that  he  might 
"jjjjjjjjj  be  allowed  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  as  he  was 
rvmctrius  stiH  confident  of  success.  His  father  complied  ; and 
the  youth  accordingly,  proceeding  towards  Syria  with 
a degree  of  speed  and  secrecy  not  surpassed  by  Alex- 
ander himself,  appeared  in  the  heart  of  that  province, 
before  the  Egyptian  lieutenant  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  redeemed  his  pledge  on  the  heads  of 
Ptolemy’s  best  soldiers.  The  young  victor,  finding 
himself  now  in  possession  of  a large  booty,  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  the  person  of  the  commander,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  the  comp,  called  to  mind  at  once 
the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  satrap,  and  his  own 
prayer  to  the  gods  in  relation  to  it.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  immediately  to  send  back  Cilles,  who  was 
the  friend  as  well  as  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  together 
with  all  the  officers  of  distinction  who  were  in  his 
hands,  loaded  with  presents,  and  charged  with  ex- 
pressions of  respect  for  their  warlike  master. 

Krtrrat  of  The  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  induced  Ptolemy  to 
lu‘cm>-  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria.  As  Antigonus  was 
himself  advancing  towards  that  country,  it  no  longer 
appeared  possible  to  protect  the  extensive  line  of  coast 
exposed  to  his  attack  ; and  the  same  reason  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Egyptian  government  to  strengthen 
their  frontier  towns,  and  repair  their  fortifications  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Arrompa-  Tlie  army  of  Ptolemy  was  accompanied  in  its  re- 
niH  by  tlie  treat  by  a vast  number  of  the  Syrians,  and  particularly 
J«‘**  of  the  Jews,  who,  wearied  of  revolutions,  and  appre- 
hensive of  still  more  alarming  changes,  preferred  to 
their  own  country  the  tranquil  residence  of  Alexandria, 
already  become  a considerable  and  very  flourishing 
capital.  The  emigrants  rose  into  reputation  and  some 
degree  of  authority  under  the  mild  administration  of 
the  Grecian  sovereigns}  and  it  was  from  them  that 
HecaUeus  collected  materials  for  his  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation ; a work  composed  under  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  by  subsequent 
authors  as  a performance  of  great  talent  and  impar- 
tiality. We  need  not  add  that  it  has  long  been  num- 
bered among  those  valuable  productions  of  antiquity 
which  no  industry  can  restore ; and  of  which  the  loss 


vinccs  of  Asia;  deriving  a hardy  subsistence  from  the  / 
milk  of  their  camels  and  sheep,  aided  by  the  honey  S 
and  wild  fruits,  which  arc  occasionally  found  scattered  \ 
over  the  wilderness.  In  a large  cavern  at  the  rock 
Petra,  the  Nabaths&ns  were  wont  to  deposit  their 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  to  be  afterwards  conveyed 
to  the  markets  of  Phcenicia  or  of  Egypt,  whence  they 
were  again  distributed  to  merchants  from  more  distant 
countries,  who  thereby  supplied  with  the  luxuries 
of  Arabia,  or  even  of  Hindostan,  the  dwellers  on  the 
Caspian,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tiber.  Accustomed 
to  a life  of  greut  freedom,  the  Ismaclites  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  dependence ; and  their  contempt 
of  danger  was  only  equalled  by  the  fear  with  which 
they  inspired  all  their  neighbours. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  wandering  people  whom  * 
Antigonus  thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  in  order  to  * 
facilitate  his  operations  against  Egypt.  Having  com-  t 
milted  to  Athcnseus  a large  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
he  despatched  him  to  attack  the  rock  Petra,  at  a time 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  were  absent,  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  traffic.  The  surprise  suc- 
ceeded ; the  rock  was  taken,  and  the  victors,  loaded 
with  treasure,  prepared  to  return  to  Gaza.  But  a 
signal  reverse  awaited  them.  The  Nabathaean  mer- 
chants, informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  urged  their 
dromedaries  across  the  desert  with  such  incredible 
swiftness,  that  they  overtook  the  Macedonian  plun- 
derers before  they  could  reach  the  Syrian  plain;  and 
attacking  them  in  the  night  with  all  the  fury  of  in-  ^ 
censed  savages,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  with  the  * 
exception  of  about  fifty  horsemen,  who  escaped  covered  t; 
with  wounds. 

A second  expedition  was  undertaken  against  those  f 
formidable  Arabs,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  0 
Demetrius,  whose  youthful  ardour,  mingling  with  ” 
motives  of  policy,  impelled  him  to  a task  which  could  ^ 
not  fail  to  appear  equally  hazardous  and  romantic. 
The  rock  Petra,  on  this  occasion,  was  emptied  of  its 
treasures,  and  strongly  defended  by  intrepid  warriors. 
The  son  of  Antigonus  led  his  men  to  the  assault ; but 
making  no  impression  on  the  rude  fortress,  and  having 
lost  a great  number  of  his  followers,  be  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  draw  off  the  remainder,  and  prepare  for  the 
attack  on  a larger  scale.  Next  day,  when  about  to 
renew  his  attempt,  lie  wn9  addressed  from  the  rock 
by  a Nabathsean  chief,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  invading  a territory  where  neither  honour 
nor  advantage  was  to  be  obtained.  **  Our  country  is 
burnt  with  the  sun,  and  is  barren  and  desolate.  We 
alone  are  born  to  inhabit  it,  because  we  prefer  freedom 
to  all  other  enjoyments.  So  deeply  rooted  is  our  love 
of  independence,  that  should  you  enthral  our  bodies, 
you  never  could  subdue  our  minds.  All  that  you 
could  obtain  by  conquest  would  be  a few  obstinate 
spiritless  slaves,  incapable  of  enduring  any  other  form 


is  deplored  ns  well  from  the  feeling  of  their  great  im- 
portance, as  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  ade- 
quate substitute. 

Preparatory  to  his  meditated  invasion  of  Egypt, 
Antigonus  determined  to  subdue  the  migratory  tribes 
of  Arabs,  who  claimed  possession  of  the  desert  which 
divides  that  country  from  Syria.  Descended  from 
Ismael,  through  his  eldest  son  Nabaioth,  the  ancient 
people  now  alluded  to  are  known  to  have  carried  on, 
during  many  generations,  a trade  in  spiceries  and  other 
eastern  products,  between  Egypt  and  the  western  pro- 


of society  than  that  in  which,  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  they  have  constantly  continued  to  live.” 

Diodorus,  who  puts  the  above  speech  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Arab  patriarch,  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  it  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
Macedonian  captain,  as  to  determine  him  to  relinquish 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  to  accept  of  some  presents 
and  hostages,  and  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  Dead 
sea. 

This  petty  and  unsuccessful  warfare  was  the  means 
of  saving  Egypt  from  the  horrors  of  invasion.  When 
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Riuirraphy.  Demetrius  returned  to  his  father  in  Syria,  it  was  only 
to  be  informed  that  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  in  the 
From  west,  had  again  become  formidable,  and  that  Seleucus, 
a.  m.  in  the  cast,  had  already  recovered  the  province  of 
3681.  Babylonia  and  defeated  the  governors  of  Media  and 
— Persia. 

» c-  We  have  already  stated  that  the  general  just  named 
323.  availed  himself  so  far  of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  Deme- 

to  trius  at  Gaza,  as  to  march  with  about  a thousand 

A * infantry’  and  three  hundred  horse,  w hich  were  confided 
3806.  t0  jjjp,  Ptolemy,  through  the  Syrian  desert,  with 
the  view  of  relieving  Babylon  from  the  tyranny  of 
®-  c*  Antigonus,  and  of  re  -establishing  himself  in  his  former 
198.  government.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  Hopes.  The  strongholds  opened 
their  gates  at  his  approach ; the  troops  revolted  from 
their  commanders  and  flocked  to  join  bis  standard ; 
and  the  populace  of  the  great  city  poured  out  to  meet 
him,  rending  the  air  with  acclamation  and  shouts  of 


triumph. 

Victorv  of  Evngoras,  the  governor  of  Persia,  and  Nicanor,  the 
Seleucii*.  governor  of  Media,  aware  that  their  power  depended 
on  that  of  Antigonus,  made  haste  to  unite  their  forces, 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Seleucus.  This  lust 
commander,  who  hqd  learned  under  Alexander  the 
importance  of  despatch  in  the  commencement  of  a war, 
met  his  adversaries  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
where  attacking  their  comp  in  the  uight,  he  gained  a 
victory  so  complete  that  only  one  of  the  satraps,  with 
a few  followers,  escaped  destruction  by  flying  into  the 
desert;  while  Evugoras  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  all 
the  treasures  of  both  provinces,  together  with  several 
thousand  Macedonian  soldiers,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror. 

Accession  This  battle,  the  successful  issue,  of  which  contri- 
nf  the  Se-  bated  so  materially  to  the  restoration  of  Seleucus,  has 
teucUl*  served  to  mark  the  era  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  in 
Asia,  and  the  commencement  of  that  dynasty,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Selcucidas,  governed  the  upper 
provinces  so  long  and  so  happily.  It  took  place  in 
the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  Olym- 
piad, and  in  the  year  before  Christ  312. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  Demetrius,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  four  thousnnd 
horse,  w’as  al ready  on  his  march  to  recover  Babylon 
and  chastise  Seleucus.  The  latter,  drawn  into  Media 
after  Nicanor,  where  he  gained  another  victory  and 
slew  his  antagonist  with  his  own  hand,  was  still  at 
too  gTeat  a distance  to  meet  the  invader  und  defend 
the  city.  Patrocles  who  commanded  in  his  absence, 
but  without  sufficient  force  either  to  hazard  a battle 
or  to  protect  the  place,  proposed  to  the  inhabitants  to 
abandon  their  houses  and  to  take  refuge  wherever  they 
could,  until  the  return  of  Seleucus  with  his  victorious 
troops  should  enable  them  to  repel  the  son  of  the 
tyrant,  and  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 
Babylon,  accordingly,  when  Demetrius  entered  it, 
was  found  desolate  and  empty.  There  was  neither  a 
foe  to  combat,  nor  booty  to  reward  his  soldiers.  The 
forts  on  the  Euphrates  engaged  his  attention  for  some 
time;  but  the  period  having  arrived  at  which  his 
return  into  Syria  had  been  fixed  by  his  father,  he  left 
Archclaus  with  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  pursue 
the  object  of  the  war,  and  departed  homeward  to  give 
an  account  of  his  expedition. 

The  return  of  Seleucus  to  Babylon  decided  the  fate 
of  Archelaus ; who,  having  taken  refuge  in  a strong- 
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hold  which  hod  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Demetrius,  was  Alexanders 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Successors. 

This  change  of  affairs  in  the  east,  which  Antigonus 
foresaw  was  about  to  engage  his  undivided  attention, 
induced  him  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  Ptolemy,  Lysiinachus,  und  Cassander. 

A treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  ; in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Egypt,  with  its  African  dependencies, 
should  be  secured  to  the  first  of  the  three  generals 
now  numed  ; that  Thrace  should  be  assigned  to  the 
second ; and  that  the  last  should  be  guaranteed  in  the 
possession  of  Maredon,  at  least  till  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Kuxana,  should  be  of  age  to  reign.  Antigonus 
retained  for  himself  the  government  of  all  Asia ; a 
condition  which  implied  that  Seleucus  was  to  have  no 
part  in  the  succession,  should  his  opponent  prosper  in 
his  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  rich  provinces  on  derate*, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after  gave 
rise  to  events,  of  which  the  ambitious  protector  bad 
no  anticipation.  As  u sort  of  supplement  to  the  treaty, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Grecian  states  should,  be 
declared  independent,  and  forthwith  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

These  fair  appearances,  however,  were  altogether 
unproductive  cither  of  peace  or  confidence.  The  Ma- 
cedonians, it  is  said,  eager  to  behold  the  son  of  their 
renowned  prince  on  the  throne,  proposed  to  Cassander 
that  lie  should  be  brought  into  public,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  business  and  arts  of  government. 

In  this  proposal  Cassander  saw  the  termination  of  his 
own  power  j and,  therefore,  to  prevent  for  ever  its 
fulfilment,  he  caused  the  voung  Alexander  and  his  uu, 
mother  Roxana  to  be  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  where  they  hud  long  been  confined.  To 
thwart  the  views  of  this  cruel  sutrap,  the  ancient  pro- 
tector, Polysperchon,  who  still  retained  some  portion 
of  authority  in  Peloponnesus,  and  who  had  recently 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  royal  house  of  Maeedon, 
contrived  to  get  into  his  possession  the  person  of 
Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander,  by  Barcina,  and 
placing  him  at  the  bead  of  a small  army,  prepared  to 
march  with  him  into  Maeedon,  and  assert  his  right  to 
the  crown.  This  project  was  met  on  the  purl  of  Cas- 
sander, not  with  force,  but  with  the  surer  instruments 
of  bribery  and  deceit.  He  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  old  AodofHer 
governor  with  the  hope  of  succession  in  his  family,  Clik»and 
and  actually  prevailed  on  him  to  put  to  death  both  the  Baron*, 
prince  and  Barcina,  whom  he  hud  beguiled  into  his 
hands. 

In  defiance  of  the  treaty,  which  indeed  all  the  par-  a.  c. 
ties  hail  shewn  themselves  ready  to  violate,  Ptolemy  309. 
was  already  employed  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  — 
his  onnv,  reducing  certain  cities  belonging  to  Antigo-  ol. 
nus,  and  endeavouring  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  118.  2. 
political  connections.  Having  ufterwards  sailed  into  Violation 
the  Aegean,  where  he  subdued  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  of  tin- 
other  places  of  less  note,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  lrcn|y- 
of  entering  into  a correspondence  with  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  either  of 
asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  or  of  inducing  her  to 
abjure  the  cause  of  Antigonus  and  devote  her  exertions 
to  his  own  party.  The  vigilant  protector,  informed 
of  what  was  going  forward,  issued  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  where  she  then  resided,  to  have  Murder  of 
her  put  out  of  the  way  by  assassination ; taking  care,  Cleopatra, 
a short  time  afterwurds,  when  he  found  it  expedient 
to  throw  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  over  his  cruel  deed,  to 
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Bk*r*phjr.  prosecute  and  punish  ail  who  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 

From  We  have  mentioned  above,  that  one  of  the  enndi- 
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tions  of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Antigonus  and  the 
confederate  satraps  was,  that  the  Grecian  states  should 
be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  independence. 
Cassander,  however,  in  direct  contravention  of  this 
article,  still  maintained  his  garrisons  in  Athens  and 
Megara ; whilst  Ptolemy  kept  his  navy  at  sea,  avow- 
edly to  enforce  the  observance  of  peace,  but,  in  fact, 
to  extend  or  secure  his  conquests  in  the  Lesser  Asia 
and  Peloponnesus.  To  punish  this  glaring  infraction 
of  a solemn  compact,  Demetrius,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallics,  and  five  thousand  talents,  set  sail  for 
Athens,  with  the  determination  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  and  to  restore  the  dcmocratical 
government.  The  city  and  harbours  were  at  once 
surrendered  to  the  invader,  who  acted  with  the  great- 
est clemency  and  generosity  to  all,  but  particularly  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus ; who  had  ruled  the  Athenians 
wisely  and  beneficially  during  the  long  period  of  ten 
years  that  he  discharged  the  office  of  Cas&andcr’s 
lieutenant.  The  Phalerian,  who  reposed  no  confidence 
in  the  fickle  people  of  Athens,  was  escorted  to  Thebes 
by  order  of  the  son  of  Antii^onus,  where  lie  passed  his 
time  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  in  labours  of 
humanity. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  their  deliverer 
pissed  nil  bounds,  or  was  only  equalled  by  their  ful- 
some and  impious  adulation.  Hut  Demetrius  was 
soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  leave  the  flattery  of 
orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  resume  the 
combined  duties  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  in  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus. 

That  inland  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a mise- 


tlons in Cy-  rable  tragedy,  perpetrated  by  the  troops  of  Ptolemy, 
pnu  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Menelaus.  The 


royal  family  of  Nicocles,  the  descendants  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  charged  with  no  other  crime  except  a wish 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  were  attacked 
in  their  palace,  where  they  could  find  no  means  of 
escaping  an  ignominious  death  but  by  the  dreadful 
resolution  of  dying  by  their  own  hands.  The 
monarch  himself  set  the  example  : and  his  queen,  dis- 
daining to  survive  him,  first  put  to  death  her  own 
daughters,  and  then,  inviting  the  other  ladies  of  the 
court  to  imitate  her  conduct,  fearlessly  deprived  her- 
tiM^fanutr  The  brothers  of  the  king  next  set  fire  to 

ofXIcodes.  lbe  royal  building,  and  obliterated  at  once  every 
monument  and  symbol  of  ancient  power  and  regal 
dominion ; for  Cyprus  has  never  again  recovered  her 
independence,  or  even  been  governed  by  a prince  of 
her  native  dynasty. 

Siege  of  To  take  vengeance  on  a policy  which  admitted  of 
Salami*,  guch  atrocious  cruelties,  as  well  as  to  deprive  Ptolemy 
of  the  principal  means  of  renewing  his  attacks  on  the 
maritime  towns  of  Lesser  Asia,  Demetrius  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Cyprus,  at  the  head  of  a large 
body  of  both  land  and  sea  forces.  After  a slight  en- 
gagement with  Menelaus,  in  which  he  was  successful, 
the  son  of  the  protector  laid  siege  to  Salamis.  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  island. 

The  occurrences  of  this  siege  occupy  a prominent 
place  in  history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
determined  resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  its  issue  by  the 
heads  of  the  belligerent  parties,  as  for  a new  species 


of  warlike  engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  Alexander's 
employed  by  him  against  the  town  of  Salamis.  The  Bmcusiiu. 
instrument  in  question  was  called  Helepalit,  or  town*  v— — * 

taker,  and  was  itself  an  immense  tower,  consisting  of  prom 
nine  stories,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  A‘  Ma 
altitude,  and  affording  accommodation  for  a great 
number  of  armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of 
missiles  against  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Plutarch,  ,gq 
in  his  life  of  Demetrius,  gives  way  to  his  love  of  the  to  ’ 
marvellous  in  describing  the  Helepolis;  informing  us  A M 
that  the  inventor  employed  one  of  them  at  the  siege  330^ 
of  Thebes,  *0  extremely  large  and  unwieldy,  that, 
though  placed  on  four  wheels,  it  could  not  be  moved  at  b.  c. 
a greater  rate  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  two  months ! )98. 

Ptolemy  dreading  the  fall  of  Salamis,  which  be  Defeat 0f 
was  sensible  would  pave  the  way  for  the  entire  con-  PioWsmy. 
quest  of  Cyprus,  hod  already  made  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  compelling  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege. 

A memorable  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which  the  satrap 
of  Egypt  wus  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  nil  his  fleet,  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners.  The 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  very  important  to  Antigonus. 

Salamis  and  all  the  other  walled  towns  in  the  island 
opened  their  gates  to  his  army-,  his  navy  was 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  a hundred 
captured  ships;  and  his  settlements,  on  the  Asiatic  Capture  of 
shores,  were  now  secured  against  the  fear  of  invasion  Salami*, 
from  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

The  siege  of  Salamis  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  Asramp- 
following  circumstance,  which  all  ancient  historians  **°° 
agree  in  connecting  with  it.  Demetrius,  it  is  said,  chose 
for  his  messenger,  to  carry  to  his  father  the  news  of  his  of 
success,  a buffoon  called  Aristodemus,  who,  finding  Alexander, 
the  aged  protector  at  his  new  city  on  the  river  Orontcs, 
approached  him  with  a theatrical  step  and  solemn 
look,  exclaiming,  hail,  king  Antigonus!  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  details  of  the  victor)-  which  Deme- 
trius had  just  gained.  From  that  period  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  all  the  successor*  of  Alexander, 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Maccdon; 
who,  it  is  feigned,  from  the  respect  which  he  felt  for 
the  ashes  of  the  royal  family  entombed  in  his  province, 
would  neither  use  the  royal  signet  nor  allow  himself 
to  be  called  king.  $0  conscientious  and  delicate  was 
the  merciful  Cassander! 

Determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage  against  R c 
Ptolemy,  the  royal  Antigonus  prepared  once  more  to  303  # 

invade  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  fleet  under  Deme-  

trius  consisted  of  a hundred  and  fifty  gallies,  besides  OL 
an  hundred  ships  of  burden  for  conveying  engines,  na.  3. 
missile  weapons,  and  other  instruments  of  assault 
The  army,  too,  greatly  exceeded  in  numerical  strength 
the  usual  armaments  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  con- 
sisting  of  about  eighty  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand 
horse,  upwards  of  eighty  elephants,  and  an  immense 
number  of  camels,  collected  from  Arabia,  and  laden 
with  provisions,  stores,  and  treasures.  But  the  king 
of  Egypt  was  fully  prepared  to  resist  this  formidable 
host.  The  natural  defences  of  his  country,  at  all  times 
strong,  were  rendered  next  to  impregnable  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  Ptolemy ; and  the  people,  now 
become  sensible  of  the  innumerable  benefits  of  his 
wise  rule,  were  heartily  disposed  to  second  all  his  en- 
deavours for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  indepen- 
dence. The  fortune  of  war,  too,  seemed  to  smile  on 
his  exertions.  The  immense  flotilla  of  his  adversary 
was  greatly  damaged  at  sea  before  it  could  reach  his 
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Bi.i*r»phjr.  shore*  ; and  many  of  the  gallics  with  their  crews  were 
v— ^ driven  on  the  sand  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
^rora  and  presented  an  easy  conquest  to  the  experienced 
V*  Egyptians.  The  land  force,  again,  under  Antigonus 
3681  himself,  could  make  no  progress  in  the  face  of  the 
thousand  obstacles,  which  nature  and  art  had  opposed 
*'  to  him.  Deep  marshes  and  resolute  garrisons  dis- 
puted  every  step  he  meditated;  which  difficulties  were 
A M materially  aggravated  by  the  discontent  that  already 
J8O6  prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  by  the  numerous  desertions 
___  ’ which  had  already  thinned  his  ranks.  To  persevere 
B c was  to  ensure  his  own  destruction.  Anttgonus,  there- 
198  fore,  at  length  professed  hiuisclf  ready  to  listen  to 
counsel;  when  his  most  experienced  officers,  aware 
at  once  of  his  inclination,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his 
circumstances,  advised  him  to  postpone  the  conquest  of 
Retreat  of  Egypt  till  u more  favourable  season  of  the  year.  He 
Antiponuv,  retraced  his  march  towards  Syria ; upon  whicb  Ptolemy 
thanked  the  gods  for  his  deliverance,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  his  confederates,  Cassandcr,  Lysimachus, 
and  Scleueus,  acquainting  them  with  the  signal  and 
disgraceful  reverse  which  luid  befallen  their  common 
enemy. 

■.  c.  Unable  to  affect  Egypt  by  any  direct  attack,  Anti- 
305.  gonus  resolved  to  employ  his  powerful  fleet  and  army 
— against  Rhodes ; the  people  of  which  not  only  per- 

ol.  sisted  in  their  ulliauce  with  Ptolemy,  hut  had  even 

113.  4.  refused  to  assist  Demetrius  at  the  siege  of  Cyprus,  and 
subsequently  had  driven  from  their  coasts  a squadron 
Rhodes.  his  ships.  To  gratify  his  resentment,  therefore,  as 
well  ns  to  annoy  the  king  of  Egypt,  Demetrius  ap- 
proached the  island  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  men,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  batter- 
ing engines,  missiles,  and  other  stores,  and  forthwith 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  principal  town,  w hich  had 
set  bis  mighty  host  at  defiance.  The  operations  of  this 
distinguished  commander  before  Rhodes,  and  the 
resolute  defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants, 
present,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
skill  and  heroism  that  is  to  he  found  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  warfare.  The  HeUpolu  employed  on  this 
occasion,  resembled  in  form,  but  greatly  exceeded  in 
dimensions,  the  one  which  was  used  at  the  siege  of 
Salamis.  It*  towers  were  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  $ 
it  was  supported  on  eight  enormous  wheels,  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  labour  of  three  thousand  four  hundred 
q men.  Its  sides  were  plated  with  iron;  the  portholes 

were  defended  with  valves  of  raw  hides,  thickly 
covered  with  wool ; and  it  was  prepared  to  resist  fire, 
by  an  ingenious  device  for  distributing  water  through- 
out every  part  of  the  huge  fabric.  For  more  than  a 
year  however,  the  talents  and  bravery  of  Demetrius 
were  exerted  in  vain  against  the  courageous  Rhodians. 
Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  assisted  them  with  men,  and 
Cassandcr  and  Lysimachus  had  supplied  their  maga- 
zines with  corn ; but  the  honour  of  defending  their 
city,  during  twelve  mouths,  against  nn  armament  at 
once  so  large  and  so  ably  directed,  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  themselves,  who, 
without  one  exception,  preferred  death  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  or  even  to  that  of  tributaries. 

Trtny  jth  vo*ce  of  the  civilized  world  was  lifted 

UP  *n  behalf.  Ambassadors  from  fifty  suites  in 
Europe  and  Asia  interceded  for  them  with  Demetrius  ; 
but  the  envoys  w ho  had  the  greatest  influence  on  this 
occasion  were  the  Athenians,  who  represented  to  him 
that  their  city  was  again  subjected  to  Macedonian 
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thraldom,  and  begged  his  speedy  interference  to  save  Alexander's 
them  from  the  machinations  of  Cassandcr.  A treaty  Successor*, 
was  accordingly  concluded,  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  the  Rhodians  should  enjoy  their  indepen- 
dence, that  they  should  he  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
alliance  with  Ptolemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  allies  of  Anttgonus;  terms  which 
left  tiiem  precisely  on  the  same  fooling  as  before  the 
war,  and  which  of  course,  reflected  disgrace  and 
disappointment  on  the  standard  of  the  invader.  The 
people  of  Rhodes,  however,  liberal  a#  well  as  brave, 
whilst  they  conferred  the  title  of  Soltr,  or  .S'ariowr, 
on  Ptolemy,  and  erected  statues  for  Cassandcr  and 
Lysimachus,  refused  to  demolish  those  which  had 
been  formerly  raised  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  They  had  too  much  generosity  to  indulge  in  a 
revenge  so  unmanly  and  contemptible. 

The  several  repulses  sustained  by  the  arms  of  Anti- 
gonus did  not  by  any  means  dispel  from  his  mind  the 
phantoms  of  ambition,  and  dreams  of  universal  empire, 
with  which  his  imagination  had  been  so  long  haunted. 

In  the  meantime  his  son,  on  whose  great  abilities  he 
chiefly  reposed  his  hopes,  had  gone  to  rescue  Greece 
from  the  domination  of  Cassander.  In  this  under-  Asccn- 
takiug  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  <l»rv  of 
months  he  recovered  his  ascendancy  in  almost  all  the  Anugoaus 
states  north  of  the  isthmus;  and,  in  the  following  ®reec*' 
spring,  descending  into  Peloponnesus,  he  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  zEgium,  and  ulti- 
mately spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Next  year,  upon  summoning  the  states  b.  c. 
of  Greece  to  the  great  representative  council  of  the  302, 
Amphictyons,  he  heard  himself  declared  their  gene-  — 
ralissimo,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority  and  ol. 
honours  which  had  formerly  been  conferred  upon  119.  3. 
Philip  and  his  immortal  successor. 

Demetrius  thought  it  not  necessary  to  conceal  that  Hb  pro- 
among  all  their  subordinate  projects,  the  main  object  jeeu. 
contemplated  both  by  his  father  and  himself,  was  the 
filial  subjugation  of  Macedon,  Egypt,  and  the  east. 

With  this  view,  peace  was  refused  to  Cassander,  and 
the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  were  threatened  with 
immediate  invasion.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  though 
at  a greater  distance,  knew  that  they  were  by  no 
means  secured  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
king,  as  Antigonus  was  now  called.  The  confederacy 
of  the  four  chiefs  was  therefore  once  more  renewed  ; the  ronli  - 
and  Lysimachus,  with  a considerable  army  under  his  »U*n»rr 
command,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  to 
take  the  field  against  Antigonus.  ,M,‘ 

The  campaign  which  ensued  in  Asia  Minor  was  K vents  *'f 
attended  wdth  various  fortune ; though  on  the  whole,  the 
less  favourable  to  Lysimachus  than  to  his  adversary.  F*i«n 
Meanw  hile  Demetrius  hurried  from  Greece  to  join  his 
father,  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  assist  their  allies  of  Macedon  and  Thruce. 

Ptolemy,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  no  wish  to 
waste  his  resources  in  a doubtful  war,  and  therefore, 
upon  a rumour  reaching  him  ill  Syria,  that  Lysimachus 
was  utterlv  routed,  mode  haste  to  fall  hack  toward* 
the  impregnable  swamps  of  the  Nile.  Seleucus 
avowed  a less  ambiguous  policy.  He  poured  into 
Cappadocia  with  twenty  thousand  chosen  foot,  twelve 
thousand  horse,  a hundred  armed  chariots,  together 
with  four  hundred  and  eighty  elephants,  which  he  had 
received  from  Sandrocottus,  a powerful  prince,  who  at 
that  period  reigned  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges. 
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r Both  sides  now  exerted  their  best  talents  in  prepar- 
J ing  for  that  momentous  conflict  which  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  decide  the  empire  of  Asia.  Antigonus, 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  had  long  been  distin- 
guished by  resolution  and  energy,  and  Demetrius  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  living  commander  in  the  princi- 
pal qualities  which  constitute  an  expert  and  efficient 
general.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  historians,  that  the  old  protector 
was  oppressed  with  an  invincible  presentiment,  that 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  to  incline  to  his  rivals.  He 
stumbled  when  walking  from  the  door  of  his  tent  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  ; and  immediately  regarding 
that  accident  as  an  omen,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
either  be  blessed  with  victory,  or  be  rendered  insensi- 
ble of  defeat.  The  engagement  took  place  near  a 
village  called  Ipsus,  ana  Antigonus  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  Demetrius,  whose  impetuosity  in  pursuing 
n body  of  Seleucus's  horse,  hud  carried  him  too  fur 
from  the  field,  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  only  to 
learn  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  total  overthrow 
of  their  army.  Retreat  was  his  only  resource  j and, 
accordingly,  after  a precipitate  flight  of  two  hundred 
miles,  he  reguined  his  fleet,  carrying  with  him,  of  all 
the  mighty  host  which  he  had  marshollrri  ut  Ipsus, 
about  four  thousand  infantry  and  as  many  horsemen. 

The  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  total  defeat  of  his 
army,  gave  immediate  occasion  to  a new  arrangement 
of  territorial  dominion  among  the  victorious  con- 
federates. Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  not  appeared  in  the 
field  at  Ipsus,  nor  is  it  certain  that  any  Egyptian 
troops  were  engaged  in  that  memorable  action,  yet 
this  monarch  obtained  as  the  reward  of  his  counsels 
and  former  services,  the  secure  possession  of  Ccelc- 
Syria  and  Palestine  ; a province  on  which  he  set  a 
very  high  value,  as  securing  to  him  the  command  of 
the  son,  and  a convenient  channel  of  communication 
with  the  rich  islands  and  seaport  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  To  Lysinmchus  was  conceded  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  ; the  fine  district  of 
Cilicia  being  reserved  for  Cassander,  who  immedi- 
ately confided  the  government  of  it  to  his  brother 
Pleistorchus. 

Demetrius,  in  the  meantime,  was  exerting  himself 
at  Ephesus  with  his  characteristic  activity  and  zeal, 
in  order  to  raise  such  a force  as  might  enable  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  and  check  the  progress  of  his  adver- 
saries. Sailing  with  a considerable  armament  to 
Athens,  he  was  informed  by  the  fickle  inhabitants  that 


vity  was  hardly  over  when  Demetrius  invaded  the  A 
province  of  Cilicia,  and  wrested  it  from  Pleistarclius,  * 
the  brother  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  Being  still  v 
master  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  some  important  towns 
on  the  Grecian  and  Syrian  coasts,  he  already  appeared 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  his  aged  son-in-law,  who 
began  to  tremble  at  the  power  which  he  himself 
had  been  the  means  of  reviving.  An  alliance,  too, 
with  Ptolemy,  who  gave  to  Demetrius  his  daughter 
Ptolemuis  in  marriage,  added  not  a little  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  Sclcucus,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
political  connections.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without 
satisfaction  that  he  saw  the  father  of  his  young  wife 
set  sail  for  Athens,  with  the  view  of  chastising  the 
ingratitude  of  that  unprincipled  city. 

Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to  open  their  gates 
and  receive  a garrison,  Demetrius  proceeded  to  attack 
Sparta,  the  possession  of  which  secincd  necessary  to 
secure  his  ascendancy  in  Peloponnesus.  He  had  not, 
however,  put  to  the  test  the  long  disused  arms  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  about  two  years  before,  was  dead,  and  that  the 
throne  was  now  disputed  by  his  two  brothers,  Anti- 
patcr  and  Alexander,  both  sons  of  Thessalonica. 
The  mother,  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  latter, 
was  murdered  by  Antipater ; who  seized  the  crown 
in  defiance  of  the  indignant  anger  of  the  Macedonians, 
excited  by  the  atrocious  act  of  parricide  with  which  he 
had  just  stained  his  hands.  Alexander,  aided  by  Pyr- 
rhus, king  of  Epirus,  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in 
dethroning  his  brother,  who  being  son-in-law  to 
Lysimuchus,  fled  to  that  prince  for  protection.  Dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  the 
new  king  of  Macedon  entreated  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius  who  instantly  relinquishing  the  siege  of 
Sparta,  hurried  his  troops  into  Maccdon,  prepared,  it 
should  seem,  to  promote  his  own  views,  whether  in 
co-operation  with  Alexander  or  in  direct  opposition 
to  him.  The  current  of  events  determined  him  to 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  Alexander,  who  was 
supposed  to  meditate  guile  against  his  ally,  was  cut  off 
by  his  orders  at  an  entertainment  given  by  that  prince ; 
and  thus  the  throne  of  Maccdon  was  again  without  an 
occupant,  and  presented  a fresh  stimulus  to  the 
ambition  of  the  son  of  Antigonus. 

Demetrius,  it  is  well  known,  had  married  Philla,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  Antipater  ; and  as  all  the  male 
descendants  of  that  able  minister  were  now  dead,  with 


a decree  had  been  recently  passed,  prohibiting  any  of 
the  kings  from  entering  within  their  walls  ; upon 
which  the  son  of  Antigonus,  finding  that  ull  Greece 
had  .again  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Cassander, 
made  a descent  on  the  coast  nt  Corinth  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted similar  ravages  along  the  whole  shores  of  Thrace. 
He  w'as,  however,  soon  to  be  indebted  for  a temporary 
revival  of  his  fortune  to  a very  different  cause. 

»»■  c.  Seleucus,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Lysinmchus, 
299.  whose  territories  now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders, 
— resolved  to  fortify  his  own  dominion  by  forming  an 
ol.  alliance  with  the  family  of  Demetrius,  which  was  frill 
120.2.  possessed  of  considerable  claims  and  interests.  He 
New  alii-  therefore  made  proposals  for  Strnlonicl,  the  accom- 
ances  of  plished  daughter  of  his  former  rival,  and  finally  in- 
Dcmctrius.  duCCd  him  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  where  their 
nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated.  The  marriage  festi- 


thc  exception  of  the  murderer  of  Thessalonica,  the  oi.. 
claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  crown  were  not  with-  121.  3 
out  a plausible  foundation.  He  was  accordingly  pro-  Dan#trjw 
claimed  king,  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  Pella ; declared 
where  he  had  soon  after  the  happiness  to  receive  his  king  of 
wife,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at  the  M*eed»m. 
reduction  of  Cyprus. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  the  restless 
genius  of  Demetrius  projected  new  conquests  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Hearing  that  Lysinmchus 
was  a captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Gete,  he  determined 
to  invade  Thrace  •,  but  being  diverted  from  this  under- 
taking by  the  sudden  return  of  the  king,  he  directed 
his  arms  against  Pyrrhus,  whom  he  drove  from  Thes- 
saly, part  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  in  a former 
war ; and  then  marched  to  Thebes,  which  he  took 
by  assault,  and  filled  with  a garrison  devoted  to  his 
interests.  About  the  same  time,  also,  be  built  the 
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town  of  Demetrius  on  the  Pelasgic  gulph ; and  in 
order  still  further  to  increase  his  naval  power,  he 
formed  a matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  a prince  whose 
warlike  exploits  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  Europe.  Hounding  his  ambition 
only  by  the  limits  of  his  paternal  dominions,  Deme- 
trius employed  all  his  means  to  raise  armies  and 
equip  fleets  ; and  ut  length,  it  is  said,  his  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  so  much  success,  that  his  ships  of 
war  amounted  to  five  hundred  gullies,  many  of  them 
having  fifteen  or  sixteen  hanks  of  oars,  whilst  his 
land  forces  exceeded  considerably  a hundred  thousand, 
of  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry. 

The  kings  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  could  not  behold 
such  preparations  without  concern.  Ptolemy  accord- 
ingly advanced  towards  Greece  with  his  fleet,  whilst 
Lysimachus,  with  his  ally,  the  young  king  of  Epirus, 
put  his  army  in  motion  to  attack  Macedon  in  two  dif- 
ferent points  ut  once.  Demetrius  took  the  field  with 
his  usual  alacrity  ; but  whilst  approaching  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  disaffection  shewed  itself  in  his  ranks, 
and  when  arrived  in  sight  of  the  invader,  he  found 
himself  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops. 
Leaving  Macedon  therefore  a prey  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus,  and  giving  the  command  of  the  Grecian 
cities  to  his  soil  Antigonus,  the  active  Demetrius 
passed  over  into  Asiu  Minor  with  a body  of  his  best 
troops,  resolved  to  assail  his  adversary  in  the  most 
vulnerable  quarter.  This  enterprise  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  the  most  splendid  success.  In  a short 
time,  however,  a check  was  imposed  on  his  career  by 
Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus  ; who  followed 
him  so  closely  with  a powerful  army,  and  shewed  so 
much  talent  in  cutting  off  his  resources,  and  inter- 
cepting his  movements,  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
for  protection  to  Seleucus,  who  was  at  that  time 
guarding  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  His  cautious  son-in- 
law  yielded  to  his  solicitations  only  so  far  as  to  grant 
him  permission  to  pass  two  months  within  his  terri- 
tory and  was  subsequently  induced  by  his  courtiers 
to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a guest,  by  sending 
him  a prisoner  to  a strong  fortress  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Antioch,  where  at  the 
end  of  three  years  he  fell  a victim  to  chagrin,  sloth, 
and  intemperance.  The  remains  of  Demetrius  were 
conveyed  to  Thessaly,  and  solemnly  interred  by  his 
son,  in  the  city  founded  by  himself  on  the  Pelasgic 
gulph  ■,  the  funeral  rites  being  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  sumptuous  splendour,  much  more  suited  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  ambition  than  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  closed  his  career. 

Macedon  was  now'  divided  and  governed  by  Lysi- 
machus and  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus,  in  whose 
hands  it  continued  with  partial  changes  until  Anti- 
gonus, the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  abdicated  throne. 

Meanwhile  ihe  affairs  of  Egypt,  under  the  wise 
government  of  Ptolemy,  had  attained  to  a great  degree 
of  prosperity  and  glory.  Desirous  to  secure  a peace- 
ful succession,  the  king,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
nominated  his  son  Ptolemy,  afterwards  PhUadelphua , 
toshare  with  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
power  which  he  meant  should  devolve  upon  him  at 
his  demise.  The  coronation  and  enthronement  of  the 
young  prince,  which  were  performed  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  possible,  could  not  fail  to  give  um- 


brage to  his  elder  brother,  l*lolemy  CcrauDUs,  who  Alexander’* 
immediately  left  Egypt  in  disgust,  to  find  an  asylum  Successur*. 
in  the  house  of  Agathocles,  the  accomplished  son  of  -V"*’' 
Lysimachus,  who  had  become  his  brother-in-law  by  Fruos 
marrying  his  sister  Lywindra.  The  renowned  king  of  A; 
Egypt  lived  two  years  after  the  occurrence  now  staled,  ***' 
and  then  left  the  sovereignty  of  his  new  kingdom  to 
the  judicious  youth  whom  he  had  associated  with  him 
in  the  government. 

Lysimachus,  who  had  married  the  Egyptian  prin-  % M 
cess  Arsinnc,  was  impelled  by  this  unprincipled  woman 
to  murder  his  son  Agathocles.  The  friend*  of  the  __ 
prince,  filled  with  resentment  and  horror  at  his  death,  n c 
and  among  others  his  wife  Ly Sandra  and  her  brother  jL’ 
Ceraunus,  fled  into  Assyria,  seeking  protection  at  the 
court  of  Scleurus.  Many  of  the  governors  of  Lesser  Cnielii**af 
Asia,  too,  who  admired  the  character  of  Agathocles,  Lyninw- 
and  lamented  his  unhappy  end,  seemed  ready  to  throw  r ** 
off  their  allegiance  altogether,  or  to  transfer  it  to  the 
milder  authority  of  the  eustern  monarch.  Among 
these  the  most  determined  was  Philetierus,  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  castle  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  to  Seleucus  inviting  him  to  send  an  army  into 
the  prninsulu,  and  promising  a powerful  aid  of  men 
and  money. 

The  king  of  Syria  lent  a ready  ear  to  the  proposal ; Operation* 
for  being  now  advanced  in  age,  and  having  delivered  « Seleucn* 
his  Oriental  dominions,  together  with  his  young  wife 
St  ratonicc,  into  the  hunds  of  his  son  Antiochus,  he  seemed 
willing  to  resign  the  splendour  of  Asiatic  sovereignty, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  very  natural  desire  which  hail 
sprung  up  in  his  heart  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  to 
lay  his  hones  in  a Macedonian  tomb.  Ambition,  per- 
haps, mingled  deeply  w ith  this  simple  affection  ; for  he 
who  had  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  the  undisputed 
monarch  of  the  Persian  empire,  could  not  consent  to 
share,  as  a subject,  the  soil  which  was  once  honoured 
by  the  sway  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  was  now  dis- 
graced by  the  domination  of  a murderer  and  tyrant. 

Actuated  by  the  motives  which  we  have  just  de-  n.  c. 
scribed,  Selcueus  ndvunced  into  Asia  Minor.  Meeting  2ril . 
with  little  resistance,  his  conquest  of  that  important  — 
country  was  marked  with  no  signal  occurrence  ; for  it  oi.. 
was  not  tdl  he  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the  shores  of  124.  4. 
the  Hellespont  that  he  found  his  progress  disputed  by 
an  adversary  worthy  of  his  arms,  or  at  all  likely  to  JAftIe  of 
exercise  his  military  talents.  Lysimachus  himself  lj|0,[mpe* 
now  appeared  in  the  Held  at  the  head  of  such  a force 
as  might  check  his  ambitious  rival,  or  at  least  make 
him  pay  more  deurly  for  the  triumphs  which  he  still 
meditated.  The  buttle  of  Cornupedion  decided  their 
respective  claims ; and  was  the  last  scene  in  which 
the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  opjmsed 
to  one  another.  The  old  generals  on  this  occasion 
renewed  the  valour  and  strength  of  their  youth  j and 
meeting  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  they  engaged  in 
single  combat  writh  the  greatest  fury,  plying  against 
each  other  the  sword  and  lance  ; till  at  length  Lysi- 
niachus  fell  under  the  hand  of  his  former  friend,  and  Defeat  and 
lay  buried  under  a heap  of  slain.  A •faithful  dog  death  of 
watched  his  corpse  till  it  was  solicited  from  the  con-  Mr4,ma“ 
queror  ; sifter  which  it  was  conveyed  for  interment  by  c u*‘ 
his  eon  Alexander  to  Lysimachia,  where  the  citizens 
honoured  the  memory  of  their  founder  by  a stately 
mausoleum,  which  continued,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  attest  their  gratitude  to  a 
master  who,  except  as  a soldier  and  the  patron  of  their 
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rising  power,  had  nothing  to  recommend  his  example, 
or  to  attract  the  veneration  of  posterity. 

Seleucus  urged  by  an  impatient  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  from  which  he  had  been  now 
absent  fifty-two  years,  made  haste  to  cross  the  Helles- 
pont. on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  hud  taken  refuge  in  his 
court  after  the  murder  of  Agathocles  ; and  this  fero- 
cious youth,  seeing  the  throne  of  Maccdon  vacant, 
and  remembering  that  himself  was  the  grandson  of 
Antipater,  by  his  mother  Eurydicd,  and  bearing,  in 
fact,  by  his  father,  the  same  rehtionship  to  Philip, 
the  former  king  of  that  country,  conceived  the  hor- 
rible design  of  assassinating  Seleucus,  and  of  seizing 
the  crown.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  intervention  of 
delay  to  cool  his  resolution,  or  awaken  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  Observing  his  benefactor  intent 
on  the  examination  of  an  uncommon  altar,  which,  as 
a remnant  of  remote  antiquity,  had  attracted  his  notice, 
he  stepped  behind  him  and  slabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Hastening  to  Lysimachia,  the  murderer  announced 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  avenger  of  their  late 
king  and  founder  of  their  city  j and  having  gnined,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  promises,  a large  proportion  of  the 
Asiatic  army  which  bad  followed  from  Babylon  the 
standard  of  Seleucus,  he  placed  himself  on  the  Mace- 
donian throne,  where  he  exercised  an  inglorious 
power  during  the  9|mce  of  three  years. 

It  consists  not  with  our  limited  plan  to  describe 
minutely  the  characters  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, whose  actions  and  fortunes  present  such  a va- 
riety of  historical  incident,  in  tracing  the  reigns  of 
Alexander's  successors.  Of  Seleucus,  however,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Ptolemy,  he  pursued  more  assiduously  than  any  of 
the  great  captains  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  conqueror,  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  designs 
which  that  renowned  prince  combined  with  all  his 
military  triumphs.  After  the  example  of  his  master, 
he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  eastern  subjects, 
by  governing  them  according  to  their  established 
principles  and  habits.  His  zeal  for  improvement 
induced  him  to  build  many  cities,  both  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Babylon-Sclcucia  and  the  famed  city  of 
Antioch  continued  long  to  bear  witness  to  his  great 
exertions  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  people; 
the  former  having  existed  as  the  capital  of  the  Asiatic 
empire  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
whilst  the  latter  continued  to  he  illustrious,  during  a 
still  longer  period,  as  the  seat  of  Syrian  kings,  Roman 
governors,  and  Christian  bishops.  It  was  in  Sclcucia, 
the  port  of  Antioch,  that  the  remains  of  this  great 
monarch  were  deposited,  after  having  been  purchased 
by  PhiletaM-us,  the  governor  of  Pergamus,  from  the 
base  mercenary  assassin  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in 
his  blood.  A temple  erected  in  the  same  place,  and 
called  Nicatorion,  in  reference  to  his  title  of  Nicator, 
recalled,  age  after  age,  to  the  memory  of  his  Syrian 
subjects,  the  mild  virtues,  the  genius,  and  the  nume- 
rous exploits  of  the  great  general  who  founded 
amongst  them  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks. 

A better  opportunity  will  occur  for  describing  the 
character  of  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  for 
setting  forth  the  numerous  obligations  which  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  continue  to  bear  to  that  distin- 
guished sovereign.  His  establishment  of  the  Alex- 
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andrian  library,  and  his  marked  encouragement  of  Alexander's 
men  of  letters,  are  too  well  known  to  require  men-  Successor*, 
tion ; and,  perhaps,  the  royal  munificence  which  he 
displayed  in  providing  so  splendid  an  asylum  for 
learning,  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  discrimination 
which  he  manifested  in  the  choice  of  individuals  to 
preside  over  its  interests  and  to  promote  its  progress. 

Whilst  inviting  to  his  court,  and  placing  in  his  schools, 
those  characters  who  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  age  by  their  scientific  acquirements,  Ptolemy, 
nevertheless,  shewed  himself  the  greatest  philosopher 
that  adorned  Alexandria.  To  the  knowledge  of  books 
he  joined  the  more  valuable  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  business  ; and  was  thus  qualified  to  direct  the  pur- 
suits of  science  to  practicable  objects,  and  to  with- 
draw the  speculations  of  the  learned  from  the  inane 
metaphysics  in  which  they  were  wont  to  indulge,  in 
order  to  engage  them  in  the  more  profitable  studies  of 
criticism,  history,  geometry,  and  medicine.  As,  how- 
ever, it  belongs  to  a different  branch  of  our  work  to 
examine  the  annals  of  ancient  philosophy  and  art,  and 
to  trace  the  connection  of  these,  as  they  were  cultivated 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  with  their  more  improved 
condition  in  the  present  times,  we  shall  hold  itenough 
to  have  mode  this  reference,  and  we  shall  proceed 
■with  our  historical  sketch  of  civil  and  military  affairs. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  being  now  State  of  st- 
all removed  by  death,  the  events  which  follow  are  f*in  After 
marked  with  less  talent  and  brilliancy  than  Ihoac  d^deatbof 
which  attended  the  foundation  of  their  several  king-  Sc,eucu,• 
doms.  Upon  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  government 
of  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Antiochus, 
whose  abilities  were  soon  found  unequal  to  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  maintaining  an  hereditary  ascendancy  in 
the  rich  provinces  of  the  east,  together  with  the 
regal  power  of  Mncednn,  which  he  was  likewise  taught 
to  claim  as  the  right  of  his  family.  Amidst  the  delay 
and  ^decision,  which  characterised  hisfirst  proceedings, 
several  nations  in  Asia  Minor, which  had  recently  owned 
the  sway  of  Lyaimachus,  asserted  their  independence. 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  reossumed 
once  more  the  exercise  of  a separate  government,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  rule  of  princes,  some 
of  whom  make  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Italy  and  Greece.  VVe  think  it  proper  to 
state  these  facts  at  present,  because  frequent  reference 
will  be  inode  to  them  afterwards ; but  as  wc  must 
abstain  from  all  minuteness  of  detail  inconsistent  with 
the  compression  which  our  plan  requires,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  such  leading  facts  as  will  connect 
the  affairs  of  Alexander's  successors  in  Greece,  Syria, 

Egypt,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  history  of  that 
rising  power  in  the  west,  which  was,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  subdue  and  supersede  the  whole.  We 
begin,  then,  with  Macedon  and  the  Grecian  Mtates. 

Ptolemy  Ccraunus  having  seated  himself  on  the  *' 
throne  at  Pella,  which  the  aged  Seleucus  had  been  so 
eager  to  occupy,  set  at  defiance  the  claims  of  that 
monarch's  son,  as  well  as  those  of  Antigonus,  the  son  ol'- 
of  Demetrius.  To  secure  his  ascendancy,  he  murdered  ^ 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Lysimachus ; and  having  thus  Crit»*«  of 
rendered  himself  the  heir  of  the  Thracian  throne,  Piulcmr 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Antigonus,  and  added  his  Ccrtu,»14- 
northern  dominions  to  those  of  Macedon.  But  a 
powerful  enemy  was  at  hand  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  house  of  Sclcurus,  and  the  manifold  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  family  of  Lysimachus.  The  Gauls, 
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r-  who  had  some  time  before  passed  into  Italy,  now 
found  their  way  into  Thrace  and  Macedon ; spreading 
themselves  in  vast  multitudes  over  the  territory  of 
Ceraunus,  and  committing  the  moat  frightful  devas- 
tations in  his  richest  provinces.  The  usurper,  who 
was  not  deficient  either  in  courage  or  activity,  took 
the  field  against  his  barbarian  invaders : but,  despising 
too  much  their  undisciplined  vulour,  he  rushed  into 
battle  without  due  precaution,  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  lost  a large  proportion  of  his  army. 

The  government  of  Macedonia  was  occupied  during 
a few  months,  by  men  whose  sole  claim  to  supreme 
power  consisted  in  the  ability  to  save  their  country. 
The  Guuls,  after  much  hard  fighting  and  various  for- 
tune, settled  at  length  in  the  Lesser  Asia ; giving  the 
name  of  Galatia  to  the  district  which  they  occupied, 
from  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
The  effects  of  their  invasion  on  the  power  of  Macedon 
were,  however,  so  considerable,  that  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  found  little  difficulty  in 
possessing  himself  of  the  throne  *,  although  opposed 
by  the  formidable  competition  of  Pyrrhus,  und  of 
^ Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus.  In  his  defensive 
operations  against  the  latter,  he  was  assisted  by  Nico- 
medes,  the  new  ruler  of  Bithynia  j and  his  policy  and 
vigour  were  rewarded  with  such  success,  that  Anti- 
gonus not  only  yielded  to  his  pretensions,  but  also  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Philla,  the  granddaughter 
of  Antipater,  the  celebrated  viceroy  of  Macedon. 

The  war  that  ensued  with  Pyrrhus  was  more  dis- 
astrous and  eventful ; the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  already  given  in  our  life  of  that  distinguished 
prince  of  Epirus.  Antigonus  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished, for  a short  time,  the  occupation  of  the 
throne,  which  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
tect against  Pyrrhus  and  his  fierce  allies,  the  Gauls  ; 
and  even  to  have  retired  into  Peloponnesus  till  his 
warlike  rival  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  and  his 
barbarian  followers  scattered  over  the  plains  of  the 
Lesser  Asia.  This  happy  turn  of  affairs  replaced  him 
at  the  head  of  his  government ; over  which,  from  this 
period,  he  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  with  little 


The  government  was  administered  by  Antigonus.  y 
su  roamed  Dwon,  brother  of  the  late  king,  at  first  as 
guardian  to  his  nephew,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  v 
right  as  sovereign  of  Macedon,  till  the  boy  should  be 
qualified  to  succeed  him.  The  character  of  this  mo- 
narch was  at  once  )>acific  and  warlike,  cautious  and 
determined,  and  acquired  for  Macedon  a greater  de- 
gree of  power,  than  she  hud  enjoyed  since  the  early 
years  of  Cassander,  or  perhaps  of  Antipater. 

Cleomencs,  the  young  king  of  Sparta,  resolved  to 
revive  the  liberty  and  martial  glory  of  his  country, 
took  up  arms  against  the  Achaean  stales.  These 
republics  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  Antigonus  for 
aid,  who,  yielding  to  their  solicitation,  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  with  a Large  army,  where  he  gained  f 
several  advantages  over  the  Spartans,  and  took  a i 
number  of  their  towns.  Cleomenes,  on  his  port, 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  commanding  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  of  meeting  in  the  field  a successor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  sanguinary  battle  of  Sellasia, 
however,  in  which  Antigonus  gained  a complete  vic- 
tory, not  only  ruined  his  cause  but  drove  himself 
into  Egypt,  to  solicit  from  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes,  then 
on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  protection  for  his  1 
person,  and  a reinforcement  to  his  arms. 

The  moderation  of  Autigonus  was  extremely  ho- 
nourable nt  once  to  his  principles  and  his  motives. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  he  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  singular  generosity ; allowing  them  to  enjoy 
the  most  entire  national  independence,  with  permis- 
sion to  adjust,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  the 
arrangements  of  tbeir  internal  government.  At  Argos, 
whither  he  went  to  attend  the  Xcuueun  games,  he 
was  hailed  as  the  pacificator  of  Greece  ; and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  object  of  universal  gratitude  and 
applause,  both  among  those  he  bad  conquered  nnd 
those  whom  be  hud  gone  to  us&ist,  till  news  arrived  that 
the  Illyrians  were  already  in  the  heart  of  Macedon, 
burning  his  towns  and  desolating  his  fields.  He  flew 
to  the  defence  of  his  country,  engaged  the  predatory 
barbarians,  and  completely  defeated  them  in  the  first 
battle.  But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  The 


molestation  at  home,  and  without  embroiling  himself 
in  the  contending  claims  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  ilis 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states, 
indeed,  gave  occasion  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  in- 
volved him  in  a war  of  craft  and  stratagem,  which 
redounded  little  to  his  honour.  Aratus,  of  Sicyon, 
directed  so  successfully  the  energies  of  the  confede- 
rated republics,  that  Antigonus  at  length  relinquished 
Demetrius,  his  object  in  despair,  and,  retiring  to  Macedon,  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son 
Demetrius,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  united  power  of  the  Achsans  continued,  during 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  to  oppose  the  ascendancy  of 
Macedon.  The  accession  also  of  Corinth  to  the  league, 
contributed  greatly  to  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  De- 
metrius, in  pursuit  of  that  dominion  over  Greece, 
which  was  first  secured  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, and  had  become  the  main  object  of  war  and 
policy  with  all  succeeding  princes.  After  holding  the 
sceptre  ten  years,  a period  distinguished  by  no  re- 
markable event,  and  filled  up  only  by  a petty  warfare 
Philip  -litolians,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians,  Dene- 

1 p'  trius  deported  this  life,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  his 
son  Philip,  a child  only  three  years  of  age. 


vehement  exertions  of  his  voice,  in  the  tumult  of  the  HU  death, 
fight,  occasioned  the  bursting  of  a blood  vessel,  of 
which  he  almost  instantly  died,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  nephew  Philip,  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  und  who  was  doomed,  in  a short  time,  to 
sustain  the  hostility  of  the  Hoinuns,  and  thereby  to 
form  the  connecting  fink  between  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander's Macedonian  successors  and  the  annals  of  the  Philip, 
western  republic. 

We  are  informed  by  Polybius  that  the  victory  of 
Sellosia  procured  to  the  members  of  the  Achaean 
confederacy  the  enjoyment  of  peace  during  only  a 
very  short  period  ; for  that  the  /Ktolians,  being  now 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Antigonus,  and  despising  the 
youth  of  his  successor,  gave  themselves  to  their  na- 
tural love  of  war,  and  commenced  their  ravages  by 
an  attack  on  the  territory  of  the  Mcsscnians.  Aratus, 
the  protector  of  the  league,  marched  out  against 
them  and  sustained  a signal  defeat ; upon  which  the 
Achacaos  resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Macedon, 
and  to  entreat  Philip  to  interpose  his  arms  with  the 
view  of  saving  their  states  from  the  fury  of  the  .fttolian 
robbers.  Unwilling  to  come  to  a rupture  with  so 
many  powerful  republics,  os  were  likely  to  take  part 
against  the  Achsans,  Philip  set  out  for  Corinth, 
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accompanied  by  a large  escort ; to  which  city  he  in- 
vited deputations  from  all  the  states,  to  concert  with 
him  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  pursued  in  the 
convulsed  situation  of  Greece.  His  attention  was  in 
the  mean  time  engaged  by  the  affairs  of  Sparta ; which, 
besides  being  torn  by  civil  discord,  was  disposed  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  its  fugitive  king  Cleomenes, 
and  to  join  the  .Etolions  in  their  attempts  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  peninsula.  Philip  spoke  in  favour 
of  conciliation  and  mildness  ; and,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  almost  all  his  advisers,  he  recommended 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  he  heard  in  their  own 
behalf  at  the  approaching  congress. 

With  such  men  as  the  Italians,  moderation  was 
altogether  fruitless.  War  was  their  trade,  and  plunder 
their  principal  revenue;  and  as  they  had  already 
drawn  the  sword,  they  were  determined  to  admit  no 
other  arbiter  to  settle  their  quarrel  with  the  Achaean 
states.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  social  war,  so  de- 
structive to  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  finally  subver- 
sive of  its  independence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Philip  appeared 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a large  force,  and  gained 
many  advantages.  Wintering  in  Peloponnesus,  he 
signalized  his  next  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Elis, 
which  had  joined  his  enemies,  and  by  taking  nearly 
all  the  strongholds  belonging  to  that  state.  But 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  a detached  party  of  the 
^£tolians  had  made  an  inroad  into  Macedon,  where 
they  sacked  the  city  of  Dium  ; a place  highly  vene- 
rated by  ever)’  native  of  that  country  as  a principal 
seat  of  their  religion,  and  as  being  udorned  with  the 
statues  of  Alexander's  companions  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  well  as  with  the  monuments 
of  a long  series  of  their  kings.  * To  revenge  this  in- 
sult, Philip  surprised  the  capital  of  ^tolia,  called 
Therm®  or  Thermuxn,  which  he  not  only  stripped  of 
every  thing  valuable,  sacred  and  profane,  but  even 
burnt  their  temples,  desecrated  their  holy  places,  and 
loaded  the  impious  pirates  with  every  indignity  that 
he  could  devise. 

Alter  four  years  of  ruinous  hostility,  the  belligerent 
states  were  not  more  disposed  to  listen  to  negociation 
than  at  the  moment  at  which  they  first  took  up  arms. 
The  fifth  campaign  had  already  begun,  and  Philip 
hud  reduced  some  fortresses  belonging  to  thcA^toli&ns, 
on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  when  the 
Nemma  games  called  him  to  grace  with  his  presence 
the  city  of  Argos,  where  that  solemnity  was  usually 
held,  and  whence  the  kings  of  Macedon  hod  derived 
their  origin.  It  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  ceremo- 
nial, that  the  news  reached  him  of  Hannihars  victory, 
gained  over  the  Romans  at  Thrasiirtcnus  ; an  event 
which  their  recent  intercourse  with  Italy  instructed 
the  Greeks  to  believe,  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
their  interests;  and  which,  according  to  the  wisest 
of  their  counsellors,  ought  to  induce  them  to  com- 
pose their  quarrels  and  unite  their  means  for  the 
common  defence.  " Consider,"  said  Agelaus  of  Nau- 
poctus,  “ consider  the  great  and  ambitious  powers 
that  have  arisen  in  the  west,  and  the  vast  exertions 
that  they  have  been  able  to  make  by  sea  and  land, 
lliey  are  actually  engaged  in  a second  and  more  des- 
perate conflict ; and  whichever  party  prevails,  think 
not  that  the  victor  will  be  contented  with  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished.  He  will  look  round  him  for  new 
enemies  that  may  furnish  him  with  greater  riches  and 


more  glorious  triumphs.  Let  us,  then,  hasten  to  con- 
clude a lasting  peace,"  &c.  These  views,  acting  upon 
minds  influenced  by  other  motives,  made  a deep  im- 
pression, insomuch  that  even  the  A£tolians  declared 
their  readiness  to  listen  to  terms,  and  to  promote  a 
general  pacification. 

The  main  inducement  with  Philip  to  compose  the 
differences  of  the  Grecian  states  and  to  secure  their 
alliance,  arose  from  the  opportunity  which  then 
seemed  to  present  itself,  as  connected  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  Hannibal,  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  in  lllyricum,  and  even  of  expelling  them 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  That 
jxnvcrful  people  had  already  established  themselves 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  just  named  ; had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Apollonia,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities ; and  had  pushed  their  outposts  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  Macedon  itself.  As,  however,  an 
account  of  the  skirmishing  and  negociation  that  took 
place  in  lllyricum,  hetween  Philip  and  the  Roman 
consuls  who  were  sent  to  guard  that  province,  is 
properly  an  introduction  to  the  Macedonian  war, 
which  speedily  ensued,  and  produced  such  memorable 
effects  on  Grecian  independence,  we  prefer  giving  the 
details  under  the  history  of  Rome.  We  now,  there- 
fore, return,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned  above, 
to  bring  forward  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  till  the  series  of  events  in 
these  countries  also  unite  their  fortunes  with  the 
destiny  of  their  Roman  conquerors. 

On  the  death  of  Seleucus  who,  as  has  been  related, 
was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  surnatued 
Soter,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch.  In  narrat- 
ing the  occurrences  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
accession  of  Ceraunu9  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  we 
mentioned  the  attempt  made  by  Antiochus  to  depose 
that  usurper,  and  to  place  on  his  own  head  the  crown 
which  his  father  had  so  ardently  desired,  and  which 
the  latter  had,  in  fact,  conquered  for  his  family  by  his 
victory  over  Lysiinachus.  The  young  king  of  Syria, 
however,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  undertaking, 
and  even  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favourof  Ptolemy, 
to  whom  he  likewise  gave  his  sister  in  marriage. 

For  several  years  of  this  reign,  history  has  little  to 
record  that  could  prove  cither  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive. Some  time  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
recover  Macedon,  the  Syrian  monarch  was  recalled 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  defend  that  part  of  his  empire 
against  the  Gauls  ; and  it  was  in  recompense  for  a 
great  victory  gained  by  him  over  those  warlike  bar- 
barians, that  he  was  saluted  by  bis  grateful  subjects, 
as  saviour  of  their  country,  and  is  known  in  after 
times  by  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Soter. 

We  have  mentioned  that,  during  the  relaxation  of 
authority  which  took  place  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  on  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  several  satrapies,  or  provincial 
governments, asserted  their  independence, and  appeared 
in  the  form  of  separate  kingdoms.  Amongst  these, 
Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia  were  the 
most  important,  and  make  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula. As,  however,  these  states  were  thus  severed 
from  the  empire  of  Antiochus,  he  was  induced  to 
make  more  than  one  effort  to  subject  them  to  their 
former  condition  of  dependence,  and  to  recover  the 
revenue  which  had  been  usually  drawn  from  the  rich 
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provinces  which  they  comprehended.  His  general, 

' P&troclus,  accordingly  attacked  the  Bithynians,  as 
rebels  against  the  Syrian  government;  but  he  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Again, 
at  the  death  of  Philetatrus,  who  had  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamua,  the  monarch  of  the  east  ap- 
peared in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  n large  force, 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  authority  in  that 
ancient  stronghold  of  royul  power.  Bat  Eumcncs, 
the  successor  of  Phileherus,  was  prepared  to  re|*»l  the 
invasion.  He  had  raised  such  an  army  us  enabled  him, 
not  only  to  gain  a decisive  victory  over  the  veteran 
forces  of  Antiochus,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  domi- 
nions very  considerably  at  his  expense.  According  to 
Strabo,  this  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sardis  ; but  the  particular  scene  is  not  described, 
nor  are  the  details  of  the  conflict  narrated  with  the 
scientific  precision  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
works  of  Arrian  and  Xenophon. 

Antiochus  was  still  farther  unfortunate  in  a war 
which  he  provoked  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  king 
of  Egypt.  This  latter  sovereign  hail  a half-brother 
named  Magas,  who  was  appointed  by  him  governor 
of  Cyrene.  Having  married  a daughter  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  Magas  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his 
ambition  from  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Ptolemy  ; 
for,  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  he  engaged  his 
father-in-law  to  assist  him  in  his  unjustifiable  views 
upon  Cyrene,  which  he  proposed  to  erect  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Antiochus  had  reason  to  repent 
of  this  injudicious  alliance.  The  fleets  of  Ptolemy, 
powerful  in  all  the  adjoining  seas,  inflicted  a severe 
blow  on  the  Syrian  ships  and  towns,  as  well  as  on  all 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  eastern  empire.  Hos- 
tilities continued  during  several  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  wrested  from 
their  adversaries  the  valuable  provinces  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Caria,and  Cilicia;  whilst  Antiochus  reaped 
no  other  advantage  from  his  exertions  and  expendi- 
ture than  to  see  on  the  temporary  throne  of  Cyrene, 
a rebellious  viceroy  whom  he  had  admitted  into  his 
family. 

But  a greater  misfortune  was  about  to  visit  his 
dominions  in  the  form  of  a Gallic  invasion.  Those 
fierce  barbarians,  who  had  still  retained  a footing  in 
the  Lesser  Asia,  were  now  joined  by  such  a powerful 
reinforcement  of  their  countrymen,  that  Antiochus 
found  it  necessary  to  lead  against  them  the  royal 
army,  that  he  might  by  one  blow  put  an  end  to  their 
ravages,  and  deter  them  from  ever  again  approaching 
his  shores.  He  met  iheir  numerous  bunds  under  the 
walls  of 'Ephesus,  where  a dreadful  battle  immedi- 
ately ensued,  and  where  the  physical  strength  and 
fearless  valour  of  the  invaders  gained  a complete 
triumph  over  the  more  disciplined  ranks  of  their 
Asiatic  opponents.  The  king  was  slain  and  his  army 
routed  j leaving  to  the  Gauls  a copious  theme  of  ridi- 
cule and  insult,  in  reference  to  the  title  of  Soter, 
which  he  had  borne  as  a trophy  conquered  from  their 
arms 

Antiochus  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  of  the 
same  name,  the  eldest  having,  according  to  Trogus 
Pompcius,  paid  the  penalty  of  rebellion  some  years  be- 
fore. L’  pon  hearing  of  his  father's  defeat  and  death,  the 
young  king  hastened  from  the  east,  where  he  had  already 
some  time  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  presented 
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himself  in  Syria,  in  order  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  Alexander** 
affairs  of  his  western  provinces.  But  his  arms  appear  Saccewor* 
not  to  have  been  more  successful  than  those  of  his 
predecessor  against  their  formidable  enemy  the  Gauls ; 
for  after  a variety  of  battles,  of  which  only  very  faint 
traces  have  reached  us  in  the  page  of  history,  the  bar- 
barians appear  to  have  maintained  their  settlements 
even  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
with  somewhat  better  success,  however,  that  he 
directed  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  subdued  in  the 
south.  He  defeated  the  troop*  of  Ptolemy,  and  van- 
quished a rebel  chief  who  had  seized  the  government 
of  (‘aria  in  despite  of  that  monurch  ; for  which  trivial 
exploits  he  was  accosted  by  his  sycophantic  subjects 
with  the  title  of  Theos,  or  the  god.  His  triumphs, 
however,  were  never  of  long  duration.  Engaging  the 
whole  forces  of  his  monarchy  in  a more  regular 
system  of  hostility  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
received  many  serious  reverses,  and  ultimately  for- 
feited all  that  he  had  recovered  in  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  the  important  provinces  of  Ccelc-Syria 
and  Phmniria. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  disastrous  warfare  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  Antiochus  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  best  troops  from  Asia,  and 
to  leave  his  garrisons  in  the  north  much  weaker  than 
a just  view  of  their  importance  would  have  demanded. 

The  defenceless  condition  of  Bactria  and  Parthia  sug- 
gested to  the  governors  of  these  provinces  the  idea  of  0f 
asserting  their  independence.  Theodotus  raised  the  Bactriaaod 
standard  of  rebellion  in  the  former  ; and  by  combining  Hartbix. 
the  skill  of  a soldier  with  the  artifice  of  a practised 
statesman,  he  subdued  those  adherents  of  Antiochus, 
whom  he  could  not  gain  by  gentler  means.  In 
Parthia,  agnin,  the  resentment  of  the  fierce  and  hardy 
natives  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  their  country- 
men, by  Agathocles  the  royal  lieutenant.  Having  slain 
the  tyrannical  governor,  Arsaecs  and  Tiridates,  two 
noble  brothers,  (the  latter  of  whom  had  received  the 
insult  alluded  to)  summoned  the  warlike  Parthian*  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  repel  the 
haughty  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 

Nor  was  the  summons  disobeyed.  The  Parthian* 
having  strengthened  their  ranks,  by  calling  the  brave 
and  athletic  .Scythians  to  their  aid,  defied  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  and  even  spread  the  flame  of  rebellion 
so  extensively  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
that  the  latter  soon  perceived  he  could  no  longer  carry 
on  war  with  Egypt  but  at  the  expense  of  all  his 
Assyrian  dominions. 

These  considerations  induced  the  king  of  Syria  to  u.  c. 
make  pence  with  Ptolemy.  To  cement  their  union 
the  latter  induced  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  the 
Egyptian  princess  Berenice,  and  to  settle  his  crown 
on  tlie  issue  of  that  marriage,  although  Antiochus 
had  already  two  sons  by  his  wife  Laodicc,  whom  he 
had  espoused  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign. 

But  this  violent  proceeding  defeated  the  object  winch 
it  was  meant  to  promote;  for,  upon  the  death  of  Phil- 
udclphus,  which  happened  soon  after,  the  Syrian 
monarch  repudiated  Berenice,  and  restored  his  former 
queen  and  children  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rank  Aafiochna. 
and  prospects.  To  secure  the  position  they  hud  Accewiuo 
thus  regained,  Laodice  determined  to  prevent  her  of  St-leucm 
mercenary  husband  on  any  future  occasion  from  Calluncu*. 
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bartering  herself  and  children,  for  political  concessions 
or  personal  aggrandizement.  She  poisoned  Antiochug, 
had  her  son  Scleucus  proclaimed  successor  to  the 
kingdom,  and  finally  procured  the  murder  of  Bere- 
nice and  her  infant  son,  although  this  unfortunate 
princess  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Daphnean  temple. 

In  the  same  year  did  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and 
Seleucus,  surnamed  C'allinicus,  ascend  the  thrones  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  engage  in  a war  destructive  to 
both.  The  former  felt  himself  constrained  to  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  deprived  of  life 
under  circumstances  the  most  atrocious  and  appalling  ; 
whilst  the  latter,  who  had  assumed  the  sceptre,  put 
into  his  hand  by  means  of  the  sacrilegious  murder  of 
which  the  other  had  to  complain,  prepared  an  army 
for  the  field,  in  order  to  maintain  u right  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  injustice,  before  it  became 
necessary  to  recover  it  by  violence.  During  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  which  ensued,  the  Gauls  continued 
their  ravages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Parthians 
extended  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  east  ; by 
which  means,  the  magnificent  empire  left  by  Alexan- 
der was  torn  in  pieces,  year  after  year,  and  became 
gradually  a prey  more  and  more  easy  for  the  powerful 
nation  which  was  already  rising  up  to  seize  it. 

Ptolemy,  assisted  by  a large  body  of  Greeks,  who, 
disgusted  at  the  murder  of  Berenice,  no  longer  owned 
the  government  of  Seleucus,  poured  into  Syria  with 
such  an  overwhelming  force,  that  he  immediately 
gained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  all  the  principal  towns.  The  arms  of  the  Syrian 
king  on  this  occasion,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  afterwards  culled 
Hierax  ; who,  availing  himself  of  the  unpopular  feel- 
ing attached  to  the  accession  of  Seleucus,  had  re- 
ceived the  allegiance  of  several  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  evidently  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
in  order  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  plucing  himself 
on  the  throne  of  the  east.  The  Egyptian,  meantime, 
not  satisfied  with  his  conquests  in  Syria,  conducted 
an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Assyrian  empire  : 
and  pursuing  his  victorious  course  to  the  Oxus  and 
Indus,  overran  rather  than  subdued  the  vast  provinces 
of  Media  and  Babylonia;  his  ardour  all  the  while 
being  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  rather  than 
to  that  of  glory  or  of  permanent  power.  The  plun- 
der with  which  he  returned  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver ; in  addition  to 
which  valuable  treasure,  he  restored  to  Egypt  between 
two  and  three  thousand  of  her  gods ; whose  ponder- 
ous figures  hod  encumbered  the  cities  of  Susiana  and 
Persia,  from  the  period  that  Cambyses  had  searched 
the  temples  of  the  Nile.  For  this  remarkable  bene- 
faction, he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Evergetes  ; 
a token  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  which 
would  have  been  worse  applied,  had  it  respected 
solely  his  fruitless  expedition  into  the  dismembered 
satrapies  of  the  eastern  empire.  Returning  from  his 
pious  toils  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  whence,  it  is 
said,  he  sent  his  gods  by  water  carriage  to  the  shores 
of  Arabia,  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine, insisted  upon  offering  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  Jehovah,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  lie 
sought  to  gratify  His  priests  w ith  suitable  gifts. 

Whilst  Ptolemy  was  exhausting  his  army  by  long 
marches  in  the  cast,  Seleucus  was  straining  every 


nerve  to  raise,  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  a competent  force  Alexander's 
for  the  defence  of  his  remaining  territory,  as  well  as  8o<ce**or*. 
for  the  recovery  of  that  which  he  had  lost.  The  v— 
Greeks  in  that  country,  alarmed  at  the  measures  of  *?rwm 
Ilierux,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gauls,  V**' 
flocked  once  more  to  the  standard  of  their  king ; and  * _ ' 
thereby  enabled  him  to  garrison  his  principal  forts  in  R c 
Syria,  and  even  to  meet  Ptolemy  in  the  field  at  the  333 
head  of  a considerable  army.  The  two  kings  met,  to' 
and  fought  a bloody  battle,  in  which,  after  great  loss  A.  M 
on  both  sides,  victory  declared  for  Ptolemy.  The  3£ih;. 
vanquished  prince  shut  himself  up  in  Antioch,  which  — 
had  been  strongly  fortified  : and  finding  his  affairs  to  n.  c. 

be  now  in  a desperate  condition,  he  resolved  to  19S. 

strengthen  his  army  by  an  accommodation  with  his  d,^ 
brother  Hierax,  who,  a<  we  have  alreudy  mentioned,  Sckucux. 
had  enlisted  u powerful  body  of  Gauls.  A treaty, 
originating  in  necessity  on  the  one  side,  and  acceded 
to  on  the  other,  by  ambitious  intrigue,  was  not  likely 
to  he  durable  : and  accordingly,  when  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  seems  in  all  cases  to  have  confined  his 
wishes  to  the  simple  art  of  conquest,  without  attempt- 
ing to  derive  any  profit  from  his  military  success,  had 
withdrawn  his  army  from  Syria,  to  engage  in  nil 
enterprise  of  a very  different  nature,  and  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  the  two  brothers  renewed  their 
suspicions  of  each  other's  sincerity,  and  determined  on 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

A destructive  war,  of  three  years  duration,  was  the  B r 
consequence  of  this  mutual  distrust.  The  only  043 

memorable  battle,  however,  of  which  authentic  details  " 

have  reached  us,  is  that  which  was  fought  at  Ancyne  ; ou 
where  Hierax,  chiefly  by  the  nicuns  of  his  Gallic  134  3 
mercenaries,  gained  a triumph  over  his  royal  brother. 

His  success,  it  is  said,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him-  RnttJ , o( 
self ; for  hin  barbarian  allies  giving  credence  to  a aocvtw, 
rumour  that  Seleucus  hud  perished  in  the  field, 
instantly  resolved  to  despatch  the  victorious  Hierax 
also,  and  thereby  procure  for  themselves  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  to  which  their 
ambition  had  all  along  aspired.  He  escaped,  indeed, 
the  dreadful  fate  which  was  intended  for  him  ; but 
he  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  life  at  a high  price, 
from  the  very  soldiers  who  fought  under  his  command, 
and  received  their  maintenance  from  his  stores. 

The  war  which  had  desolated  Syria  and  a large  por-  B c 
tion  of  Asia  Minor,  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the 

province  of  Babylonia.  Hierax,  accompanied  by  a 

hundred  thousand  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Gauls, 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Assyria,  where  he  135  \ 
hoped  to  enrich  himself  wdth  the  plunder  of  that 
flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  to  found  a new 
kingdom  on  the  same  auspicious  spot  in  which  the 
dynasty  of  his  paternal  house  had  been  first  planted. 

But  his  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  and  all  his  plans 
rendered  completely  abortive.  Seleucus  pursued  him  Defeat  and 
with  a large  army,  which  being  reinforced  by  the  captivity  0/ 
Macedonian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and,  it  is  Hierax. 
added,  by  eight  thousand  Babylonish  Jews,  attacked 
the  predatory  Gauls,  and  defeated  them  with  so  great 
an  overthrow,  that  their  chief  was  indebted  for  his 
safety  to  a speedy  flight.  Escaping  first  into  Cappa- 
docia, where  he  found  a temporary  retreat,  Hierax 
next  threw  himself  upon  the -protection  of  Ptolemy; 
but  this  monarch,  so  far  from  aiding  him  in  his  am- 
bitious designs,  detained  him  thirteen  years  a prisoner 
in  Egypt,  from  which  country,  at  the  end  of  the 
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period  now  named,  he  contrived  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion, only  to  lose  his  life  whilst  crossing  the  desert 
into  Syria,  by  the  bund*  of  Arabian  robbers. 

Relieved  from  the  war  with  Egypt,  and  from  the 
still  more  harassing  hostility  with  his  brother,  Seleu- 
cus  immediately  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Upper  Asia.  The  Parthians,  who  were  now 
cloaely  allied  with  the  Bactrians,  had  availed  them- 
hcIvcs  of  the  intcrvul  during  which  Seleucus  was  em- 
ployed against  Hierax  and  Ptolemy,  to  strengthen 
their  forts  and  augment  their  arms,  so  that  when  the 
king  marched  to  their  borders  he  found  them  pre- 
pared to  burst  down  upon  Media,  the  finest  province 
of  his  empire.  A tedious  and  wasteful  warfare  now 
began,  which  continued  writh  various  success  during 
four  years,  until  at  length  a decisive  battle  was 
fought,  by  which  the  confederates  placed  their  inde- 
pendence on  a sure  basis,  which  Seleucus  lost  both  his 
army  and  his  liberty.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians,  who  spared  his  life ; but  actuated  by  an 
obvious  regard  for  their  own  security,  they  sent  the 
royal  captive  into  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Upper 
Asia,  where,  after  enduring  a restraint  of  ten  years, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse. 

The  empire  of  Darius  was  already  fast  passing  away 
from  the  successors  of  Ale\ander.  Two  independent 
states  in  the  upper  provinces,  exposed  to  constant 
hazard  the  rich  countries  of  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
Persia ; whilst  a powerful  enemy  in  the  w’est,  whose 
numbers  had  no  limits,  and  whose  ambition  appeared 
altogether  insatiable,  had  gained  a permanent  footing 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obviously  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  whole.  There  was  still,  how- 
ever, a strong  bond  of  loyalty  in  the  Syrian  provinces, 
which  attached  them  to  the  house  of  Seleucus. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  king's  captivity  among  the 
Parthians,  they  immediately  placed  on  the  throne  his 
eldest  son,  who,  to  the  name  of  his  father  was  soon 
after  invited  to  add,  for  what  exploit  it  does  not  ap- 

fear,  the  formidable  title  of  Ceraunus,  or  thunder, 
lis  reign  was  short  and  uneventful.  Appian,  Polybius, 
and  Justin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
little  that  is  known  of  him,  merely  inform  us  that  he 
was  cut  off  by  treachery  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  any  thing  re- 
markable. 

Scluucu?  Ceraunus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  **  the  Great,”  whose 
life  was  diversified  with  a succession  of  important 
events,  which,  in  the  close  of  his  reign  particularly, 
brought  him  into  such  close  contact  with  the  Romans, 
as  to  identify  the  future  history  of  .Syria  with  that  of 
the  western  republic. 

Antiochus  happened  to  be  at  Babylon  when  the 
throne  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  murder  of  the 
reigning  prince,  and  being  still  in  early  youth,  and 
consequently  unable  to  maintain  his  right,  he  was 
indebted,  for  a quiet  accession,  to  the  generous  and 
steady  conduct  of  the  general  Achseus.  This  faithful 
soldier,  himself  of  the  royal  line,  and  possessed  of 
the  entire  devotion  of  the  army,  might  have  seized 
the  crown  of  Seleucus,  now  about  to  descend  to  a 
child  ; and  he  seems  even  to  have  been  invited  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  treason  by  the  mixed  and  mer- 
cenary crowd  which  composed  his  ranks.  But 
Achteus,  disdaining  the  bribe,  and  chiding  the  disloyal 
sentiments  which  prevailed  among  his  troops,  con- 


ducted the  young  king  to  Antioch,  which  had  for  Alexander* 
some  time  become  the  more  usual  residence  of  the  SucccMonu 
Seleucid*. 

Antiochus  had  no  sooner  reached  the  capital  of  Syria,  PrDm 

than  he  was  assailed  by  the  treacherous  wiles  of  Her- 
meias,  a minister  to  whom  the  late  king,  on  his  depor-  ' b 
ture  for  the  east,  had  committed  the  care  of  that  part 
of  the  empire.  The  main  object  with  this  unworthy 
person  was  to  aggrandize  his  own  family  at  the  expense  UJ 
of  his  sovereign  ; for  which  purpose  he  secured  the  A M 
appointment  of  his  own  two  brothers,  Molon  and  Alex-  aM)6 
under,  os  governors  of  the  very  important  provinces 
of  Media  and  Penis,  from  the  inexperienced  and  un-  B c 
suspicious  Antiochus.  Hardly  were  they  established  in  jgg 
their  satrapies,  when  the  treasonable  spirit  by  which 
they  were  actuated  began  to  shew  itself.  They  se- 
duccd  the  troops,  embezzled  the  public  property,  and  ^ 
as  soon  as  their  arrangements  were  matured,  Molon 
displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Media,  whilst 
his  brother  followed  his  example  in  Persia. 

The  young  monarch,  impatient  to  punish  his  faithless  Revolt  of 
satraps,  would  have  marched  instantly  to  the  Eu-  Molon  ami 
phrates  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armv,  had  not  the  Alexander, 
crafty  Hermeias  dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking, 
as  less  suitable  fora  king  than  on  expedition  which  he 
proposed  against  a Syrian  province  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptian*.  He  distracted  his  mind,  too,  with 
groundless  fears  respecting  a meditated  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  Aehieus,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand some  of  the  more  western  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  two  creatures  of 
the  minister.  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  should  proceed 
against  the  rehels,  while  the  king  made  preparations 
for  a safer  triumph  nearer  home. 

But  the  activity  of  the  rebels  far  surpassed  the  ig-  The 
norant  and  ill-conccrtcd  movements  which  were  made  ^f*^**! 
by  the  royal  lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  C 
them.  Molon  having  already  overrun  Media,  had 
compelled  the  king’s  force*  to  tak$  refuge  in  the 
strongholds  of  Babylonia,  and  even  threatened  the 
capital  itself  j Xenstas,  another  weak  commander, 
was  despatched  with  a fresh  army  to  sustain  the  em- 
pire and  to  punish  the  traitorous  chiefs  of  Media  and 
Persia  : but  he,  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  was  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
men,  by  the  indefatigable  Molon,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  Babylon,  and  gave  law'  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Upon  being  made  acquainted  with  these  disasters,  B,  c. 
Antiochus  would  no  longer  be  restrained  from  pro-  gog. 

ceeding  into  bis  eastern  dominions,  and  fighting  his  

battles  in  person.  His  expedition  into  Ccele-Syria  had  ©l. 
only  redounded  to  his  disgrace  ; and  he  was  now  re-  139.  3 
solved  to  retrieve  his  fortune  in  a more  spurious  field,  ^ntjoc|log 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  intrigues  of  Hermeias  ukr» 
could  now  prevail  no  further  than  to  detain  at  home  Arid  in 
and  afterwards  destroy  the  brave  honest  general  Epi-  p«voo. 
genes,  whose  counsel  would  have  greutly  assisted  the 
inexperience  of  the  king  in  the  important  war  he  was 
about  to  wage.  Deprived  of  this  valuable  aid,  the 
royal  commander  nevertheless  conducted  his  armament 
with  considerable  skill ; and  having  crossed  the  Tigris, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  stratagems  practised  by  hi* 
enemies  in  the  field,  and  by  his  still  more  dangerous 
enemies  in  the  cabinet,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  compel  Molon  either  to  hazard  a battle  or 
to  abandon  hi*  province.  The  rebellious  satrap  was 
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. extremely  desirous  to  shun  an  engagement  with  the  king 
' in  person.  He  attempted,  therefore,  to  surprise  his 
camp  in  the  dark  ; and  proceeding  for  this  purpose 
with  a body  of  chosen  desperadoes,  by  secret  paths, 
would  probably  have  effected  his  object,  had  not  a few 
youths,  whose  feelings  of  loyalty  opposed  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  an  atrocity,  deserted  from  his  side,  to 
give  intelligence  of  his  design.  Molon,  as  soon  os  he 
ascertained  that  some  men  had  left  him,  conjectured 
the  true  cause  of  their  departure,  and  immediately 
returned  to  his  army  to  prepare  for  a general  action. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Antiochus  was  in  the  field, 
marshalling  his  troops,  and  confirming  their  resolution 
to  avenge  his  cause  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels.  Molon, 
though  still  unwilling  to  put  all  his  conquests  and 
ho)>es  to  the  hazard  of  a battle,  could  not  retreat  in 
the  presence  of  the  royal  army,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  in  the  disposition  which  then  prevailed  in  his 
ranks,  as  well  a s among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  he  hod  subdued,  a retrograde  move- 
ment would  be  equivalent  to  the  most  disastrous  defeat. 
The  armies  advanced  as  if  to  determine  the  contending 
claims  of  their  masters  by  the  length  of  their  swords. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  Asiatics  behold  the  graceful 
1 person  of  the  young  Antiochus  leading  on  his  right 
wing  to  the  conflict,  than  they  almost  with  one  con- 
j|  sent  abjured  the  cause  of  the  traitor,  whom  they  de- 
serted without  striking  a blow,  and  passed  over  to  the 
standard  which  they  had  marched  out  to  oppose. 
Such  as  did  not  join  the  king,  were  dis|iersed  over  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Molon,  with  his  brothers  Alex- 
ander and  Niolaus,  preferred  a voluntary  death ; and 
ilenueias,  whose  complicated  villainy  was  at  length 
detected,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treason  and  numerous 
perjuries. 

Of  all  the  iniquities  chargeable  upon  that  wicked 
minister,  none  is  more  to  be  deplored,  cn  account  of 
its  melancholy  consequences,  than  the  alienation  which 
he  effected  between  Antiochus  and  the  generous  Achteus. 
The  king  hud  been  induced  to  treat  the  latter  as 
a rebel  ; and  the  feeling  of  self-defence  had  suggested 
to  the  abused  governor  the  necessity  of  fortifying  his 
interests  even  against  his  royal  master.  During  the 
absence  of  Antiochus  in  the  east,  Acha:us  assumed 
sovereignty  in  the  provinces  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command ; and  accordingly,  when  the 
victorious  army  returned  into  Syria,  it  was  expected 
that  their  next  service  would  be  directed  against  the 
usurping  satrap  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  prevailed  over  his 
resentment.  An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  for 
the  recover)’  of  Ccele-Syria,  a conquest  which  he  had 
formerly  attempted  without  success  j and  the  acqui- 
sition appeared  to  him  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
cither  neglected  or  postponed.  The  same  commander, 
who  hod  so  skilfully  defeated  all  his  measures  in  the 
former  campaign,  having  become  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  court  of  Egypt, 


Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Alexander's 
Egypt,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  selfish  and  un- 
principled  advisers,  could  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to  ^ 

perceive  that  his  kingdom  was  threatened  with  a very  *?rom 
serious  danger.  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  a formidable  **  “4 
army,  had  not  scrupled  to  make  known  his  intention  • 

of  invading  bis  territories  ; and  no  obstacle  intervened 
to  save  his  subjects  from  that  dreadful  visitation  except  *’  c’ 
the  desert  which  separated  Egypt  from  the  Syrian  ‘ 
dominions.  The  sand  of  the  wilderness,  however,  A M 
had  often,  in  former  times,  protected  the  fertile  fields  3^0*- 

of  the  Nile  ; and  the  counsellors  of  Ptolemy  advised  

him  to  have  recourse  to  its  aid  in  the  present  emer-  R 
gency.  They  began  by  destroying  all  the  wells  be-  jgg’ 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  -f  after 
which  they  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  river  to  tioos  of 
inundate  the  adjacent  country,  so  as  to  prevent  com-  Ptolemy 
pletely  the  approach  of  any  considerable  force.  Mean-  Philopater. 
while,  a negotiation  was  entered  into  by  the  belligerent  *•  c’ 

powers,  which  was  vigorously  seconded  by  an  embassy 
from  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  states  in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  and  who  could  not  but  suffer  severely  from  a ov- 
protracted  war  between  the  two  principal  maritime  HO*  E 
kingdoms  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptians  did  not,  however,  devote  all  their 
attention  to  the  pending  treaty.  On  the  contrary, 
they  employed  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  raising 
an  army  to  check  the  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  whose 
ambitious  views  were  not  a little  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  their  defenceless 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  king's  indolent  und  volup- 
tuous character.  They  collected  troops  from  tbeir 
colonies  in  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  had  still  a number  of  garrison  towns,  and 
above  all  from  the  Grecian  republics,  which  could  ut 
all  times  supply  a large  body  of  good  soldiers,  ready 
to  serve  the  most  liberal  master. 

Having  protracted  the  negociation  until  they  had 
collected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  an  army 
of  seventy-five  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and 
seventy  elephants,  the  ministers  of  the  Egyptian  king 
assumed  a higher  tone,  and  retracted  their  concessions. 

They  demanded  that  Ccelc-Syria  should  be  forthwith 
restored  to  their  master,  as  haring  been  delivered  up 
to  Antiochus  by  the  hands  of  a traitor  j whilst,  with 
very  little  regard  to  consistency,  they  claimed  for 
Achicus,  who  was  actually  in  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign, all  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  which  they 
were  about  to  establish  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  As 
these  terms  could  not  be  admitted,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  array  of  Antiochus  was  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Ptolemy  in  numerical  strength, 
whilst  its  deficiency  in  foot  soldiers  was  amply 
compensated  by  cavalry  and  elephants. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  take  the  field.  Positions  of 
Having  crossed  the  desert,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  the  two 
enemy  s advanced  posts,  who  had  already  pitched  his  &rmic‘’ 
camp  at  Gaza,  where  he  finally  mustered  his  forces. 


was  now  prepared  to  surrender  the  province  to  him, 
together  with  a considerable  fleet  stationed  in  one  of 
the  ports.  Antiochus,  on  this  occasion,  succeeded  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes  ; for  he  not  only  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  strongholds  in  Coele- 
Syria,  but  also  expelled  the  Egyptian  troops  from 
Selcucia  Pieria,  a place  which  they  had  garrisoned 
ever  since  it  was  first  conquered  by  Ptolemy 
Evergetes. 


Whilst  the  two  armies  were  thus  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  it  occurred  to 
Theodotus,  the  former  governor  of  Ccelc-Syria,  who 
was  now  in  the  ranks  of  Antiochus,  that  he  might 
render  his  new  master  an  essential  service  were  he  to 
succeed  in  a private  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy. 
Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptian  dress  and  language,  both  of 
which  he  assumed  for  the  occasion,  he  found  little 
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difficulty  in  reaching  the  pavilion  where  the  king  was 
wont  to  feast  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  particular 
friends.  His  majesty,  however,  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  a more  private  tent,  a circumstance  which 
had  escaped  the  inquiry  of  the  vindictive  /Etolian  ; the 
latter,  therefore,  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  the  royal  physician,  and  wounding  two  other  at- 
tendants, some  one  of  whom  he  mistook  for  Ptolemy, 
returned  to  the  Syrian  lines,  without  having  effected 
his  object.  The  Egyptians,  enraged  at  the  murder  of 
Andreas,  and  still  more  at  the  meditated  assassination 
of  their  sovereign,  became  impatient  for  battle  j and 
as  the  commanders  were  willing  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  indignation  and  eager  desire  for  revenge  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  camp,  they  made  baste  to 
lead  forth  their  troops,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
Amiochus  to  a combat. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  describe  the  onset  of  armies 
and  the  tactics  of  generals.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
not  to  observe,  that  the  Macedonian  system  of  fighting 
was  now  altogether  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  evolutions,  and  more  especially  by  the  cum- 
brous movements  of  elephants.  At  the  battle  of 
Ruphia,  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  field  ; creating,  as  usual,  a groundless 
confidence,  and  a still  more  groundless  terror.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  declared  at  first  for  Antiochus,  who 
commanded  one  of  bis  wings  in  person.  Misled, 
however,  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  he  soon  afforded 
such  an  advantage  to  bis  adversary,  os  enabled  him 
not  only  to  rejKiir  his  loss,  but  even  to  gain  in  the  end 
a most  complete  victory.  Ten  thousand  Syrian  footmen 
and  three  hundred  cavalry,  are  said  to  have  been  left 
dead  in  the  field,  whilst  the  number  of  prisoners  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand.  Ccelc-Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Phoenicia  were  immediately  restored  to  Egypt;  on  the 
basis  of  which  concessions,  a peace  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Egyptian  war, 
Antiochus  forthwith  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  Acha*us,  profiting  by  circum- 
stances, had  greatly  extended  his  power,  and  enlarged 
his  dominions.  Phrygia  and  Lydia  constituted  the 
main  body  of  his  kingdom,  whence  he  had  made  en- 
croachments on  Eitliynia  und  Pergnmus  whose  kings, 
Prusias  and  Attalus,  hod  been  compelled  to  purchase 
his  forbearance  by  a surrender  of  territory.  lie  had 
likewise  farther  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  Mithridatcs,  the  king  of  Pontus ; receiving  in 
murriage  a princess  of  that  nation,  whose  name  was 
Laodice,  and  whose  heroic  and  devoted  attachment  at 
the  siege  of  Sardis,  has  given  her  a just  celebrity’  in 
the  annals  of  Phrygia. 

The  power  of  Aclneus,  however,  soon  gave  way  be- 
fore the  combined  forces  of  Antiochus  and  of  Attalus, 
who,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  inveterate  enemy, 
had  joined  the  standard  of  the  king  of  Syria.  In  one 
campaign,  Achieus  was  driven  from  the  field,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  citadel  of  Sar- 
dis. Anticipating  the  worst  that  might  befal  him,  he 
hud  accumulated  within  the  walls  a large  supply  of 
provisions  and  military  stores  ; and  us  the  town  was 
sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  the  best  part  of 
his  armv,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  casual- 
ties of  a lengthened  siege. 

But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  success  of 
a stratagem  which  was  practised  against  the  city.  It 
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was  taken  in  the  night,  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  Alexander's 
which  attend  an  assault  on  a town  in  the  occupation  Snccmsors. 
of  rebels  ; an  event  which  confined  his  confidence  of v 
resistance  to  the  strength  of  the  citadel,  in  which  his 
remaining  troops  were  now  shut  up. 

The  ministers  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  encouraged 
Ach.eus  in  his  rebellion,  learning  that  be  was  now 
hard  pressed  by  his  victorious  master,  bethought  them- 
selves of  an  expedient  whereby  at  once  to  save  their 
ally,  and  even  to  embroil  Syria  in  a civil  war.  They 
employed  one  of  their  tools,  Balis,  a Cretan,  to  seduce 
some  of  Antiochus  8 soldiers  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Sardis,  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  Achseus.  It  was 
intended  that  the  rebel  satrap  should  proceed  to  Anti- 
och, should  proclaim  himself  king  of  Syria,  and  by 
the  help  of  Egypt,  should  dispute  with  the  successor  of^^j 
Seleucus,  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  crafty  nrt4j  ^ 
Hal  is,  however,  betrayed  his  employers,  and  delivered  of  Acluraa. 
up  Acheus  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body,  wrapped  in  an 
ass’s  skin,  to  be  fixed  upon  a cross.  A herald  soon 
announced  to  the  citadel  that  Achseus  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  treason,  and  exhorted  the  besieged  to 
surrender.  Stimulated  by  Laodicr,  the  wife  of  their 
general,  they  preferred  to  abide  the  chance  of  an 
assault  ; which  however  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  at  length  subdued  their  spirits,  and  induced  them 
to  listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Antiochus. 

Having  chastised  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Asia  „ c 
Minor,  Antiochus  immediately  prepared  to  carry  his 
arms  against  the  Rartrians  and  Parthians.  More  than 
thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  those  hardy  Asiatics 
had  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  ; being  firmly 
resolved  to  support  their  liberty,  and  to  maintain,  on  E*P**h*kM» 
their  respective  thrones,  the  dynasty  which  they  had  JjJrtSland 
been  pleased  to  invest  with  the  royal  power  and  ho-  parthia. 
nours.  Arsaces,  the  third  of  the  name,  reigned  at  this 
period  over  the  Parthians  ; whilst  the  Hadrians  were 
governed  by  Euthydemus,  who  was  likewise  the  third 
sovereign  from  the  new  era  of  their  independence. 

Of  the  campaign  which  followed  in  those  remote  Victory  of 
countries,  the  details  furnished  by  Polybius  are  neither  Antiochus. 
numerous  nor  particular.  It  uppears  that  the  first 
movements  of  Antiochus  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that  Arsaces  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  on 
the  hard  condition  of  joining  the  army  of  the  conqueror 
against  his  neighbour  Euthydemus.  The  latter,  con- 
fident in  his  strength,  or  wishing  to  save  his  people 
from  the  ravages  of  actual  war,  marched  forth  to  meet 
the  king  of  Syria  in  a contiguous  province.  A battle 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Arius,  whore  the  arms 
of  the  latter  obtained  a signal  triumph,  and  in  w hich 
the  monarch  himself  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
address,  that  lie  at  length  justified  the  udulution  of  his 
courtiers,  who  hod  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great.  A severe  wound  in  the  face,  which 
dashed  out  his  teeth,  and  the  loss  of  his  horse,  w hich 
was  killed  under  him,  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  receiving  charge  after 
charge  from  the  barbarian  cavalry,  until  he  had  coui- 
pletelychcckcd  their  impetuosityand  thinned  their  ranks. 

Euthydemus  was  more  successful  in  negociation 
than  in  the  field.  He  represented  to  Antiochus  that 
he  had  never  personally  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Syria,  but  that  he  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Hactria 
in  right  of  conquest  achieved  over  n usurper  or  the  son 
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FUixrraphv.  of  a usurper  : that  it  would  he  bad  policy  in  the  sove- 
reign  of  Asia  to  weaken  the  kingdom  of  the  Bacirians 
From  whose  power  might  be  rendered  extremely  useful  in 
*•  * defending  the  northern  frontiers,  and  in  checking  the 
3f»Kl.  inroads  of  the  savage  tribes,  which  were  ever  ready  to 

— pour  down  upon  its  central  provinces  j and,  finally, 
a.  c.  that  the  victor  ought  to  grant  such  terms  to  the  chiefs 

■ 3‘i3.  whom  he  had  just  subdued,  os  would  make  it  their 

10  interest  to  support  him  as  an  ally,  and  to  court  his 

A-  M*  favour  as  their  natural  protector.  Antiochus  was  not 
3806.  jeaf  to  thiA  plausible  reasoning,  and  being  much 
pleased  with  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  Baclriun  king, 
n c<  he  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  which  the  prince  was 
1US.  the  bearer  ; assuring  the  youth  that  his  father  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  royal  title  and  independence, 
and  that  to  himself  he  would  give  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage. 

The  affairs  of  the  north  being  thus  amicably  settled, 
Antiochus  applied  his  experienced  mind  to  other  de- 
partments of  government  ; restoring  vigour,  confidence, 
and  happiness  to  his  numerous  subjects  in  the  east. 
During  the  seven  years  that  he  spent  at  this  time  in 
Asia,  he  appears  to  have  ratified  treaties  and  confirmed 
alliances  with  several  kings  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Both  his  wealth  and  power  received  considerable  ac- 
cessions ; for  we  arc  told  by  Polybius  that  he  returned 
to  Babylon  with  immense  treasures  and  a hundred  and 
fifty  elephants.  After  another  successful  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  where  he  dislodged  a 
band  of  Arabian  pirates  who  infested  the  commercial 
city  of  Gcrra,  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  loaded  with  honour,  riches,  and  warlike 
reputation. 

„ c>  The  same  year  in  which  Antiochus  returned  from 
<203,  his  eastern  triumphs,  Ptolemy  Philopater,  the  king 

of  Egypt,  brought  his  life  to  a close  by  a series 

OL  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  successor,  Ptolemy 
1H,  o.  Epiphanes,  was  a mere  child  ; a circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  suggested  to  the  king  of  Syria,  and  to 
Ptolemy  Philip  of  Mucedon,  the  ungenerous  project  of  seizing 
Epiphanes.  upon  his  dominions.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  u vic- 
torious army,  and  the  latter, having  under  his  command 
the  finest  fleet  at  that  time  on  the  sea,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  accomplish  their  scheme  of  partition. 
Antiochus  met  but  little  resistance  in  his  invasion  of 
Ccele -Syria  and  Palestine ; and  Philip  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  which  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  as  well  us  several  of  the  islands 
on  the  Grecian  coast,  which  had  now  during  a long 
period  of  time  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  plans,  however, 
the  Macedonian  excited  the  enmity  of  the  Rhodians  ; 
who,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  Attains,  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  put  to  sea  with  a large  navy,  and  engaged 
his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Casyste.  Their  success  indeed 
was  not  equal  to  their  zeal  ; but  the  interference  of 
the  Komaus,  who  already  affected  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  Greece,  repressed  the  selfish  policy  of  Philip, 
anti  railed  his  attention  to  the  safety  of  his  paternal 
dominions. 

n,  c.  As  At  talus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Egyptians  were  all 
198.  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  late  unprovoked  war 

— on  the  kingdom  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  and  the  subse- 
©l.  quent  aggression  on  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  afforded 

145.  3.  n sufficient  pretext  to  the  republicans  of  Italy  for  inter- 
fering with  the  projects  of  Antiochus,  a*  well  as  with 
those  of  Philip.  Attalus,  indeed,  entreated  his  powerful 
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allies  to  send  their  legions  into  Asia  Minor,  to  protect  Alexander  • 
his  country  against  the  Syrians,  or  else  to  relieve  him 
from  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  the  Macedonians. 

But  the  Romans  were  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  accept  A 
the  invitation.  They  pretended  to  consider  Antiochus  3^1 

as  their  ally,  and  remonstrated  against  the  use  of  arms  * 

until  the  more  gentle  methods  of  conference  and  B 
solicitation  should  have  been  tried.  An  embassy  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Antioch,  informing  the  ^ 
Syrian  monarch  that  his  hostilities  in  the  Lesser  Asia  A M 
were  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  republic  j that  3k>6. 
the  enemies  of  Syria  were  the  friends  of  Rome,  and 
must  be  protected  j and  that  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  n.  c. 
resentment  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  he  must  198. 
forthwith  recal  his  troops  front  Pergamus,  as  well  as 
from  all  the  Grecian  dependencies  of  Egypt. 

Antiochus  complied  so  far  with  the  request  of  these  Antiochus 
warlike  umpires,  as  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Asia  defeats 
Minor.  Ilis  motive,  however,  for  this  important  S,cop,‘8 
step  was  not  to  gratify  the  Romans,  nor  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  their  client,  the  king  of  Pergamus.  He  had 
heard  of  preparations  in  Egypt,  for  depriving  him  once 
more  of  his  favourite  provinces,  Palestine  and  Caele- 
Syria.  Scopus,  An  ACtolian  chief,  had  been  sent  to  raise 
nn  army  among  his  hardy  countrymen,  and  was  now 
on  his  march  to  attack  the  colonies  which  we  have  just 
named,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force  of  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  Antiochus  did  not  give  them  time  to 
extend  their  ravages,  or  to  increase  their  ranks  among 
his  Syro-Phcenicion  subjects.  He  udvanccd  against 
Scopas,  defeated  him  in  a memorable  battle,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Panius,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Sidon,  a place  of  some  strength,  and  afterwards  to 
surrender  with  his  army  at  discretion. 

Antiochus,  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  the  „ c 

provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  cities  of  Greece,  which  j <j- 

sceuied  still  to  belong  to  him  as  the  successor  of  Se-  

leucus  Nicator,  prepared,  in  the  spring,  a large  fleet  and  0L 
a powerful  land  force,  to  pursue  his  designs  on  the  145.  4. 
shores  of  the  Aegean.  He  sent  his  army  to  Sardis  under 
the  command  of  his  two  sons  Ardyes  and  Mithridatcs, 
whilst  he  conducted  in  person  a hundred  gallics  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  To 
prevent  all  interruption  that  might  arise  on  the  part  of 
Egypt,  he  entered  into  a friendly  correspondence  with 
that  kingdom,  and  concluded  w ith  the  regency  a treaty 
of  marriage  between  the  young  Epiphanes  and  bis 
daughter  Cleopatra  j binding  himself  to  transfer  with 
the  bride,  when  the  parties  came  of  age,  the  long  dis- 
puted provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Coelc- Syria. 

No  sooner  had  Antiochus  collected  his  forces  in  the 
Grecian  sea,  than  he  proceeded  to  attack  certain 
strongholds  in  Mysia  and  Curia,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Macedon.  He  next  directed  his  generals 
to  besiege  .Smyrna  and  Lampsacu*,  whilst  he  himself, 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  advanced  into  Thrace,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Chcrsonesus.  Finding 
Lvsimachia  in  mins,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and 
to  repair  its  fortifications,  that,  as  the  heir  of  Seleucus, 
he  might  thence  issue  his  commands  to  the  warlike 
Thracians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  acknow- 
ledge a ruler  in  one  of  Alexander’s  successors. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  progress,  the  Isthmian  a.  c. 
games  were  announced  at  Corinth,  and  were  attended,  196. 

as  usual,  by  representatives  from  all  the  kings  and  — 

states  which  claimed  any  connection  with  Greece.  ol. 
The  Roman  proconsul  appeared  in  the  name  of  his  146.  1 
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republic,  as  the  liberator  and  protector  of  the  whole 
Grecian  commonwealth,  and  made  known  that  he 
was  ready  to  hear  the  ambassadors  from  the  several 
powers  which  were  cither  at  actual  war,  or  had  con- 
troversies to  determine.  The  envoy  of  Antiochus  was 
heard  at  considerable  length,  in  defence  of  the  mea- 
sures which  his  master  was  pursuing  ; hut  the  Homan 
replied  to  his  numerous  arguments,  by  a declaration 
that  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  offensive  to 
the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  that  his  conquests 
must  be  relinquished,  and  his  troops  withdrawn  w ithin 
the  limits  of  his  Asiatic  dominions.  A conference  was 
afterwards  held  in  the  camp  of,  Antiochus,  in- which  he 
renewed  the  reasoning  which  his  ambassador  had  em- 
ployed at  Corinth,  and  in  which  his  arguments  were 
again  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  commissioners, 
by  the  same  declarations  and  threatening*  which  had 
been  used  on  that  occasion.  As  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  from  men  who  had  been  instructed  to  make  no 
concessions,  and  to  put  their  chief  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  sword,  which  they  knew  was  about  to  be 
draw  n,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, Antiorhus  broke  up  the  meeting  with  an  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  ; intimating  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  submitting  his  interests  to  the  Romans  either 
as  judges  or  as  umpires. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  that  the  matters 
in  dispute  were  next  discussed ; but  as  the  affairs 
of  Syria,  from  this  period,  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Homan  history  than  with  that  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  we  take  leave  of  Antiochus  for  the 
present,  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  as  they 
respect  Egypt,  till  that  kingdom  also  shall  be  found 
to  merge  in  the  spreading  power  of  the  western 
republic. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  been  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  power  before  the  reins  of 
government  were  entirely  left  in  his  hands  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  insulated  position  of  Egypt, 
and  its  great  natural  defences,  protected  it  success- 
fully from  the  devastation  of  the  Gauls,  whose  power 
was  so  terribly  felt  in  Maced  on  and  in  the  Lesser  Asia ; 
whilst  the  wise  |M>licy  pursued  by  the  first  Ptolemy 
had  secured  for  his  kingdom  a vast  accession  of  inha- 
bitants, of  commercial  industry,  and  of  military  power. 
Philadelphus,  therefore,  upon  ascending  the  throne, 
found  himself  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his 
age ; having,  besides  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Ceele-Syria, 
Cyrene,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
Lycia.  Carta,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cyclades, 
subjected  to  his  dominion.  The  son  of  the  renowned 
Soter  was  not,  however,  a warlike  character.  He 
cultivated  the  arts,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to 
learning  ; but,  throughout  hi*  whole  reign,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unwilling  to  attempt  any  thing  by 
arms  which  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  treaties, 
or  even  by  moderate  concession.  Upon  hearing,  for 
instance,  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Romans 
against  Pyrrhus,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  success,  and  to  desire  their 
friendship.  The  people  of  Rome,  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  attention,  and  eager  to  gain  a footing  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  haste  to 
despatch  envoys  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  ostensibly 
to  return  the  civilities  of  so  great  a monarch,  but, 
in  fact,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  influence 


over  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  which,  at  no  distant  period,  Alexanders 
rendered  that  kingdom  an  obedient  ally,  and  after-  Succe*“»>1»- 
wards  a humble  tributary  to  the  republic  of  the 

Tiber. 

The  first  war  in  which  the  forces  of  Philadelphus 

seem  to  have  been  employed,  was  that  provoked  by  

the  ambition  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  in  his  attempt  to  „ c 
reduce  the  Grecian  states  to  the  power  of  Mncedon.  333 
The  Egyptian  fleet  failed,  indeed,  of  success  in  its  to 
endeavour  to  relieve  Athens;  but  the  armament  a.  m. 
gained  considerable  credit  by  adding  to  the  dominions  3H(X3. 
of  its  master  some  valuable  towns,  situated  on  the  — 
Thracian  coast,  as  well  as  several  islands  in  theASgeon  a.  c. 
sea  198. 


The  revolt  of  Magas,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
engaged  the  peaceful  Ptolemy  in  a series  of  warlike  b.  r. 
operations,  both  against  his  rebellious  brother  and  2<>4. 

against  Antiochus,  whose  sister,  Apama,  that  brother  

hail  married.  The  occurrences  which  took  place  in  ol. 
the  contest  with  Syria  have  been  already  described  ; 153.  3, 
and  it  has  also  been  mentioned,  that  the  insurrection 
of  Magas  was  finally  compromised  by  a marriage  Adnmrc- 
treaty  between  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  the  daughter  meutuftke 
of  the  rebel.  According  to  this  arrangement,  the  *rts  under 
young  Evergetcs  received  with  his  cousin  Berenice  rt,,sa- 
the  allegiance  of  Cyrene,  and  some  dependent  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast  of  Lvbin  ; a consummation  which, 
by  restoring  pence  at  home,  enabled  his  father  to 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  the  decoration  of  his  cities,  and  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  his  kingdom.  There  was,  after 
this,  indeed,  a war  of  considerable  length,  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  excited  by  the  violence  of  Apatna, 
the  mother  of  Berenice ; but,  as  Ptolemy  did  not 
take  the  field  in  person,  the  movements  of  his  armies 
did  not  materially  interfere  with  his  benevolent  schemes 
for  extending  commerce  and  agriculture  among  the 
industrious  classes,  and  for  promoting  literature 
among  the  studious  and  wealthy.  The  great  canal 
which  he  constrncted  between  the  Red  sea  and  the 
Nile,  proves  at  once  his  seal  and  the  high  perfection 
to  which  the  mechanical  arts  had  attained  ; whilst 
his  magnificent  libraries,  his  schools,  museum,  and 
academies,  and  the  numerous  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  occupied  or  adorned  them,  attest 
his  liberality  and  discernment  of  character.  After  a 
prosperous  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and 
left  u powerful  and  very  flourishing  kingdom  to  his 
successor  Kvergetea. 

The  new  reign  was  clouded  by  a dark  occurrence  n c 

at  Antioch,  which  again  involved  Egypt  and  Syria  ^4(5 

in  war.  It  has  been  already  related,  that  when  peace  * 

was  concluded  between  Antiochus  and  Philadelphus,  0L 
the  latter  gave  to  the  former  his  daughter  Berenice  533  3 
in  marriage,  stipulating  that  the  offspring  of  that  p^i^y  ’ 
union  should  succeed  to  the  Syrian  throne,  though  Evcrgctrs. 
AntiochuR  had,  by  his  wife  Laodice,  a son,  already 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  repudiated 
queen  murdered  her  husband,  and  placed  Seleucus  on 
the  vacant  throne;  who,  in  order  to  remove  all  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  Berenice  and  her  child,  made 
no  scruple  to  deprive  them  both  of  life.  Evergetes 
could  not  behold  such  proceedings  unmoved.  Ad- 
vancing into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army, 
he  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  defended,  and  of  the 
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Biogntpby.  cities,  the  most  of  which  opened  their  pates  at  his 
v"— ' approach.  The  important  town  of  Seleucia  Pieria, 
From  the  seapQj.(  Gf  the  capital,  fell  into  his  hands  in  the 
A;  M'  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  still  further  gratified 
30H1.  wjth  the  apprehension  of  the  cruel  Laodice.  at  whose 
instigation  his  sister  and  nephew  had  lost  their  lives. 
c*  The  punishment  of  that  unprincipled  female  seems, 
however,  to  have  completely  satiated  his  resentment; 
. for,  instead  of  securing  his  conquests  in  Syria,  and 

achieving  the  entire  humiliation  of  Scleucus,  he  led 
his  array  on  a plundering  expedition  into  the  remote 
provinces  of  Asia,  whence,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
he  returned  to  the  shores  of  Africa  in  triumph,  loaded 
with  spoil  and  encumbered  with  Egyptian  idols. 

Soon  after  his  re-appearance  in  Egypt,  Evergetes 
was  solicited  by  Clcomenea,  the  king  of  Sparta,  to 
grant  the  assistance  of  his  anus  in  the  struggle  which 
that  republic  was  then  supporting  with  Antigonus,  the 
ruler  of  Macedon,and  with  the  members  of  the  Achaean 
League.  But  the  battle  of  Seltasia  proved  that  the 
aid  afforded  was  inadequate.  Cleomenes  lied  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  he  found  his  august  ally 
Cnnquwt of  reposing  under  the  successful  banners  of  a numerous 
Abvxiiniu.  army,  which  he  had  just  led  home  from  the  savage 
mountains  of  /Ethiopia,  whither  his  love  of  romantic 
conquests  had  conducted  them.  He  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
and  to  have  subdued  the  rude  tribes  which  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  sea ; levying  on  the  unfortu- 
nate natives  the  most  oppressive  contributions  in 
cattle,  gold,  perfumes,  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
that  valuable  merchandise  which  the  /Ethiopians  and 
Arabs  had  long  carried  on  with  their  Egyptian  neigh- 
bours. At  Adults,  the  principal  seaport  of  Abyssinia, 
he  collected  his  victorious  troops,  and  pronounced  to 
them  a speech  on  the  wonderful  exploits  which  they 
had  achieved  under  his  auspices,  and  on  the  numerous 
benefits  which  they  had  thereby  secured  to  their 
native  country.  The  throne  on  which  he  sut,  com- 
posed of  white  marble  and  supported  by  a slab  of 
porphyry,  was  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  whom 
he  chose  to  claim  for  his  father  and  patron  ; and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  vanquished  /Ethiopians  might 
not  be  ignorant  of  their  obligations  to  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes, king  of  Egypt,  he  gave  orders  that  his  name 
and  principal  triumphs  should  he  inscribed  on  the 
votive  chair.  These  inscriptions,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  are  still  preserved,  and  constitute  the  only 
historical  account  that  has  reached  these  times  of  the 
/Ethiopian  warfare  of  this  Egyptian  monarch.  About 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Evergetes, 
they  were  first  published  in  the  Topography  of  Cos- 
mus  Indicoplcustes,  a Grecian  monk,  by  whom  they 
Existing  were  copied  on  the  spot.  The  traveller  Bruce,  morc- 
inenum.aU  over,  informs  us,  that  the  stone  containing  the  name 
C4>°"  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  serves  as  a footstool  to  the 
q throne  on  which  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  crowned 

at  this  day.  Among  the  ruins  of  Axum,  too,  the 
ancient  capital  of  that  country,  various  fragments  of 
marble  have  been  found,  bearing  the  name  und  title 
of  the  same  Egyptian  sovereign.  This  empty  fame, 
however,  is  the  only  return  that  ever  recompensed 
the  toils  of  Evergetes  among  the  fierce  burbarians  of 
the  south. 

About  the  date  noted  in  the  margin,  three  kings 
succeeded  to  their  respective  thrones,  all  of  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander ; namely. 
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Philip  the  Fourth  to  the  Macedonian,  Antiochus  the  Alexander's 
Third  to  the  Syrian,  and  Ptolemy  Philopater  to  the  Successors. 
Egyptian.  The  two  last,  whose  dominions  were  al-  v 
most  contiguous,  and  whose  interests  were  frequently 
opposed,  soon  found  themselves  in  arms  against  each 
other.  The  king  of  Maeedon  again  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  with  such  of 
the  Grecian  states  as  adhered  to  those  invaders. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  Philopater,  who  ap- 
pears soon  to  have  confined  his  hostility  against 
Antiochus,  to  the  encouragement  which  he  afforded 
to  Achrus,  the  rebel  satrap,  who  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  certain  provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  not  till  the  Syrian  monarch  returned  from  his 
expedition  into  Media,  and  had  obtained  from  the 
treachery  of  Theodotus  possession  of  Ccnle-Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  that  the  military  power  of  Egypt  wq  called 
into  exertion. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the'  battle  of 
Rnpliia,  which  at  once  saved  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  ol. 
and  checked  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Antiochus.^  140.3. 
The  victorious  king  remained  several  mouths  in  the 
provinces  which  he  hud  thus  regained,  in  which  he  pudraiv 
seems  to  have  been  received  with  submission  and  PliUopater. 
loyalty  by  a people  who,  being  accustomed  to  change 
masters  according  to  the  issue  of  a campaign  or  an 
intrigue,  could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  any  deep 
sentiment  of  affection  either  for  Syrian  or  Egyptian. 

The  only  remarkable  event  wrhich  occurred  during 
the  residence  of  Philopater  in  Syria,  is  the  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Struck  with  the 
solemn  appearance  of  the  holy  fane,  and  still  more 
with  the  veneration  which  was  entertained  for  it  by 
every  pious  Israelite,  his  curiosity  was  so  far  excited, 
that  he  insisted  upon  being  admitted  into  all  parts  of 
the  house,  even  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  partakes  somewhat  of  the  marvellous  ; 
and  the  only  part  of  it  which  admits  of  no  doubt, 
is  the  violent  resentment  which  inflamed  the  breast 
of  the  king  against  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  as 
being  implicated  in  the  affront  which  he  had  sustained. 

He  visited  all  Jews  with  the  severest  punishment, 
und  disgraced  his  capital  with  criminality  the  nm9t 
atrocious  and  vice  the  most  gross.  A civil  war  was 
the  result,  and  thousands  of  his  people  perished  under 
the  hands  of  mercenary  soldiers.  The  suppression  of 
these  tumults  only  paved  the  way  for  a conspiracy 
against  the  royal  advisers;  and  during  the  massacre 
that  ensued,  Ptolemy  Philopater  was  carried  off  by 
death,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  a child  about  five 
years  of  age. 

The  minority  of  the  young  king  was  disturbed  by 
several  attempts  and  rumours  of  conspiracy ; none  of 
which  appears  to  have  had  any  foundation,  except  that 
which  originated  with  Scopas,  the  /Etolian.  Caele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  had  once  more  acknowledged  ulle-  Ptolemy 
giance  to  Antiochus  ; and  the  Egyptian  ministers,  Epipbaaw. 
as  usual,  entered  into  a resolution  to  take  advantage 
of  that  monarch's  absence  in  Thrace,  in  order  to 
recover  those  disputed  provinces  for  the  crown  of 
Alexandria.  This  attempt  led  to  the  battle  of  Panius, 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  regency  sustained  a signal 
defeat ; but  as  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Antio- 
chus were  modified  by  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  in- 
fluence, which,  in  like  manner,  gradually  extended 
itself  to  Egypt,  the  history  of  Alexander’s  successors 
may  now  be  regarded  as  concluded.  From  this  time 
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B:o*r*pl»y.  new  views  and  new  interests  occupy  the  theatre  of 
politics  and  of  war,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
ami  Egypt.  The  auspices  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  proconsuls,  supersede  henceforward  the  fortunes 
of  Macedon,  and  the  genius  of  Athens  and  Lacedae- 
mon. The  descendants  of  Abacus  give  place  to 
the  sons  of  Flaminius,  Crassus,  and  3£milius;  and 


3MXi. 


the  glory  of  the  legion  is  destined  to  eclipse  the  Aknadcn 
proud  splendour  of  the  phalanx.  Even  the  fame  of  Sure****™. 
Alexander  himself  is  almost  equalled  by  the  renown  v— V“'/ 
of  Caesar,  at  a skilful  warrior  and  an  expert  politician  j *?pn'm 
and  the  wide  range  of  territory  which  was  won  by  the 
Macedonian  hero,  is  surpassed  by  that  which  acknow- 
ledged the  sway  of  the  imperial  eagle. 
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